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All of these familiar aiguments are immensely exciting and inspiriting, 
until oiie comes to the inevitable question: what, in detail, does Mr Allen 
retommend uis to do about diem ? The opiy ext^dt suggestion put iorwsutd' 
his artide is that a research team of about fifteen men diould spend two;year&t. 
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finding out whether they agree with his international comparisons of 'productiRity.- ’ 
This would, nbt be very useful, especblly as the-figures-are notcapable of exact;.' 
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number of some of the-best managements in the world (to which Mir AUen-pays 
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40 per cent since 1951, and it is easy to forget (except at 
ekctKMi times) that this has been the fastest rate of advance in 
our history. The respect in which the Conservatives have 
deserved a good mark is that they have, within the limits set by 
them and the times^ done quite a lot to mobilise the forces ot 
competition. The process began with the dash for freedom 
both from i^ysical rationing an4 excessive demand infla¬ 
tion in the chancellorship of Mr Buder in 1951-55. It has 
continued tvith such things as the scrapping of virtually all 
physioal^^mttrols on import:^ the establishment of the res^ic* 
tive trade Ipf^briccs^cqurf, the Beeciii^ report, and npw 
Heath’s bill \o abd&h reii^ price maintenance. What may 
be the epilogue chapter, Mr Heath’s white paper on new 
measures tp deal with monopolies, appeared just as The 
Eepnomisi was going tq press, and is given a first preliminary 
look on page 909. Obviously there is a deal still to be done in 
this ficld-T-the biggest mistake has been the failure to use 
unilateral tariff cuts as a weapon of discipline against uncom¬ 
petitive domestic industries. But by and large the Tories in 
their thhteen years have been uncommonly brave in forcing 
some unw^ling businesses to submit themselves to the strains 
competition. One has a real fear that any Labour govern¬ 
ment might reverse some of the advances they have made. 

However, the other way to foster efficiency, and the one 
to which governments will have increasingly to resort in the 
next five years, is by purposive intervention. The most hopeful 
feature of Latour’s present campaign is that it is emphasising 
this point. The most important pracdcal problem for those 
who sec this drive as the great hope of the next decade is to 
get its main objectives and possible mechanisms of operation 
straight in their own minds. To discuss a full strategy for 
such intervention would carry this article too far afield. But 
perhaps four points can be made with summary brevity. They 
deserve to lie at the heart of this debate. 


F irst, research. Although the application of science to 
industry is one of the central features of the revolution that 
is required, this is not just a matter of setting up research 
laboratories for the employment of pure scientists (important 
though this is both educationally and formatively) or even for 
the more fancy-free types of applied scientists. In large part, 
the industrial problem now is that of searching out advanced 
industrial tech^ques already used elsewhere in the world, and 
inculcating Japanese-Ukc zeal to get them adopted and pro¬ 
gressively developed here. Where original industrial research 
needs to be stepped up (and in many fields it does need to be) 
it should more often be imbued with the spirit of the visionary 
cost accountant and rather less often with that of the likeable 
Oxbridge boffin. That is why Sir Alec Douglas-Home has 
committed a. great mistake in making the ministry which is 
responsible for industrial scientific research the ministry which 
is also responsible for universities. 

Secondly} dissemination of knowledge and awareness. The 
burioess getting individual firms to know what they ought 
to know about trends and prospects in their industries—^about 
advanced techniques. being used abroad, the economies 
achieved by work study methods in other firms, new market 
developments overseas—^needs to be put on a much more 
o^lal and .organised basis, presumably with the aid of new 
sorts of fod^atrial councils in most main industries. But herein 
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lies a danger as well as an opportunity. The two sorts of 
councils which have>lrcady been adumbrated in Britain are 
the ‘‘ litde Neddies ” whfoh the National Economic Devdop- 
ment Council wants to see established for die seventeen indus¬ 
tries examined in its first industrial report, and the industrial 
training boards which arc to be set under the goyeriini<nt’s 
current Industrial Training Bill. TtTic trouble is that nobody 
has yet worked out how far these bodies (which probably ought 
to be amalgamated into a single council for each industry any¬ 
way) should be under the control of established employers and 
trsde unions ; and hqw far they should exist precisely to guide 
and prod established employers and trade unions in directions 
in which they do not really want to go. The more closely 
they approach to the latter conception, the better. It is 
obviously desirable to have employers and trade union leaders 
engaged in the working parties, but the experience of Ned 
itself has shown that it is a great mistake to allow established 
employer or trade union interests to have a veto on what is 
finally said aloud. Unfortunately, too, Ned’s latest report on 
the construction industry (discussed and criticised on page ) 
probably will not increase its reputation as a thrustful force ; 
more responsibility in this sort of exercise should be given to 
professional efficiency consultants, and less to mere economists 
and industrialists. 


T he third point is attached to the second. If inefficiency 
is prevalent in British industry, it is important to have 
more publicity about how and why and where and in what 
respects. There is at present a great lack of open case research 
on this point. G)nsumers have their magazine Which?, compar¬ 
ing the intrinsic value of different products ; parents of school¬ 
children have Where ?, comparing the records of different 
schools; shareholders have no equivalent How ?, comparing 
the efficiency with which different firms’ managements utilise 
their capital and labour resources. In large part, this is because 
the information is simply not available to outside researchers. 
The proper and radied solution here would be to reform the 
Company Acts so that companies would be required not merely 
to publish figures of turnover (as the Jenkins report broadly 
recommended), but also to fill in answers, when they present 
their annual accounts, to a standard questionnaire designed to 
reveal their efficency ; here again, management consultants 
know which questions they ask when they are examining firms 
at their own request, and they might give advice on what the 
short standard list of questions should be. With this new and 
sometimes embarrassing light thrown upon managements, it 
would be right to have a similar official mechanism for cast¬ 
ing similar and sometimes embarrassing publicity cm any 
restrictive practices by trade unions. This newspaper has 
already suggested (on February 8th) that the present state of 
trade union law makes it desirable to set up a new sort of 
official registrar of trade unions. His annual reports should 
be a vehicle for specific publicity of this kind. There need be 
no quavering from this just because trade unions would no 
doubt be pained by it. 

The fourth point is that the real root of trade union restric¬ 
tive practices, and of the impediments that workers put 
in the way of the intre^uction of new processes, is that it is 
still a very painful thing in Brit^ to become unemployed and 
to have tp cjiangc one’s job. It is therefore entirely relevant 
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here to. reiterate The ffcomnmif t long-stattdiiig arguotent titftt 
the level ot state unemplo^Bteht benefit' and of r^xuniag 
allowances 8houl<| be 

trial wage. Indeed, redundwt workecs .who are willing to 
undergo full-scale regaining in eertain listnl udu^tt should 
probably be nveh b capibd st^ as Wetl, to serve'afd 
disturbance wowance, t^ch^ould actd^)[|>iish theit short¬ 


term unemi^t^rment pay above the average industrial wage in 
answer, in ead^ cas^ is to die furthest exmerae: There is 
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For This Relief 


Can the good sense about Cymms sfuswo: in Kew 
this tnreek spread to the island itself? 


dr i.ASTa,x'e^ step'hasbe^u^qu to^rd^a.soluttpnptthe 
pk (?ypn,is OTsis.; Qn We^dea^yi ^t^ w, ,«. half 
A. X weeks.of S^isais^ipp.iWdQear-fsiiliire, tjie S«;<^rity 
dl approved'a'',l^lution drawn, up.by.-^ivc df its ^ix non-: 
permanent memtwrs'that^sM^ respbn^^ty for hpldiog .t^e 
ring M C^rus frtra Bri^. to btoad^ United, Na^^ 
sfadidders; Tliei resolubon i|^un(|d ^ditjdh^. force-by. beh^ 
approved tmanii^usly.. tlowever fri^ mey ^ay Wve,.,b^O 
with thw yetb^ in'tbe bad o^ jibe'Rus^ns now 
show si^ Of impUcidy iecoi^ising'^^^ ^i[l^db',<b!^ ;°o 
good to defy openly die' consensus of ’ ihteitnational 'opinion 
about any dispute including the opinion of those direcdy 
involved. . . , ^ 

Mr Redorenko,' the ^oviet dele^te, made it. clear, ^lat hfc 
country has not budged in principle from its often expressed 
disapprove "of sending United' !Kadons forces to.' intervene 
anywhere. In particular B^ussia disapproves of the decision to 
give the; UN Secretary-General, as distinct frcun the Security 
Council, control over the raace-keeping force in Cyprus ; on 
that particular clause ed* did in fact abeain. But since, the 
Cyprus government found the Security tikiuncil’s proposals 
“ u^ful,” Mr Fedorenko was prepared not merely to abstain 
on the resolution as a whole, but to. vote in its favour. The 
Russian abstention on the clause concerning the Secretary- 
General's powers tras followed, predictably, by Czechoslovakia, 
and also by France—^perhaps also predictably. 

Under the Security Council resolution, U ^ant is 
authorised to send to Cyprus a peace-keeping force, the task 
and composition of whith he is to deode himself in consulta- 
dOn wltb Cyprus, GreOce, Turitiy and ^Britain. It is under¬ 
stood tbsit Bk'itain will thake a size'able contribution^' The 
comm^dctr of the force \idll bk chosen tbe Secretary- 
General (General Gyatii, ah Indian ahd at present. U Things 
special representative in Cjj^rus, is ^dely tipped fot this post) 
and will te^tt to hini. U Thant himself wul report periodic¬ 
ally to the Security Cbuhcil. The cost of the force will be 
borne by the governtnents contributing contingents, and by 
voluntary'contributions from other governments ; the United 
States and west Germany are likely donors. U Thant will also 
appoint a mediator. 

Ever since -filghting broke out in Cyprus last Christmas the 
proUem of restcning peace has been bedevilled by the inability 
^ the Greek and Tntkish'Cypriots to separate Ae immediate 
task of stopping the fighting from the.'long-term task of work¬ 
ing out a new poUtical setdement. The same cfifikulty was 
largely tes(x>iiSible for die delay in bringinj^ die Security 
CouncB to a vdte.' Archbishop j^karios want^ die ’coidic^ 
to deny TUrkey^tbe ‘ri^^t to intervene hi the island: in effect 
to set'aside die 1960 treaty of guarantee rigned by Britaui, 
Greece and Turkey. Turkey, on the other band, is bouhd id' 


insist on retatininj^die ri^t sb iboji a^'itt 'mlnhl^ty 
seems tb! he ba the '^0^!.' 

the Sec^t^ <himc3'tes(^iiii6ri'daii^vin‘'i&^^ 
satisfactiod'to ' d^'Thtlk' 

referring tb the. iitity, ktiS to 
i^tkde 2 of. the.UNjCbirtih^^ 

dh^ten with toids the tencjibd^ 'inmg^^/ind''dc||m^. 
itidependeoce bf any'state'.' Aa jiritb' lii^' 
is tvtot thfn ^tn a 

are interhredn^''if"i^ k ^ 

aside ^ treaties 'bjf gua^tee, ^Cme 
triumphandy decrlarii^'tl^t ,i;eQ^ j{|(p. 

tenhination of the^ treaties'(^d die British' ^a^yto, be 
avoidable.' . 

This^ however, ^ a pn^ein for: the bmir^ The bmaed^to 
question is whether the UN peace force vriU.pnwe any rSMb? 
successful than tbe> Britisb.in. restoring peace sod. on^. 

mediatii^ or peace-keeping-has tM sU^est chapee of 
success if it loses the .trust of cme or both sides. Through 
no fault their own, the Briti^ forces have lost ,dic>toi8t 
of the Gr^'Cypriots, who appear to be firmly convinced that 
they are conniving at the de fefto partition of the isiand- by 
the Turks. An international force drawn from half a dozen 
countries all of whom (exc^t Britain) have had no previous 
involvement in the island, and under a non-British emnmander, 
may have a better chance of being trusted. 

All the same, it wiU not find Jt easy to avoid the; odium 
that has so iiofairiy fallen on the British troops. ’ The foioeh 
tarit is to maintain peaces and restote law and order and **a 
return to normal cohditioos.’' This can hardly fae nriiieved 
without nAing action to disband and .disann die. m u neBc ws 
private armies on both sida,iand pacticuladyidie Greek.. 
this be achieved without imnlving die peace force m aimed 
clashes? And will the Cyprus g ove ni tent insist that nreamt 
to '* normal conditions ” laieans diqieEsing the c oo g astretiBa 
of-Turks that has taken {dace since the emecgeilC3r'’ata(ted 
and whkbtit fears is the first step to partition ? U it ’doea 
and the peace force concurs, it wiU stiU run the risk of appeaiv 
ing to favour one community over the other.; 

These are fonnidable difficulties, and the peacb' force has 
litde time in which to solve them; Under foe terias of die 
resdutioQ it is set up for only three months. Rs life can be 
extended only through anbthtf vote by toe Securi^ Council, 
and one can imagine what a fidd day this ootild ^tdvide^for 
sm angry exchange eS grievances between Gredc and Tiitltish 
Cypriots. Yet it-would be wreu^ to be mO 'jdkxany. The 
b(^ must be that a Ikde of die good sei^ old good will 
that has been-tmtociiectedly demonstrated in New York may 
spread to Cyprus itself-^whete it iS still sadly lacking. ' 



Budget or Regulator ? 

W BEH Mr Maudling announced tbe increase in Bank 
rate to the House (tf.,G>mmons last week he said 
diat it would “make its contribution” towards 
achieving 

a snwoth transition from the present growth rate of 6 per cent, 
which is possible while we are taking up the slack in the economy, 
to a kog-tenn growth rate of 4 per cent. 

The unification was obviously that there are more measures 
of restraint still to come. Bverybody expects these measures 
to take the form of an increase in taxes in next month's budget 
—vaiyii^ according to the sternness of one’s prescription, 
from about £ioo mi^on to about £250 million a year. 

There is one way in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could take any of these sums out of the British economy 
straightaway, widiout waiting for his budget on April 14th. 
Under the 1961 Finance Act he has power to raise indirect 
taxes by up to 10 per cent by immediate statutory order. To 
judge from the latest customs and excise returns, a full 10 per 
cent would be likely to draw in about £250 million a year. 
How strong is the case for such action, at 10 per cent or less ? 

Up to last week, the main case against it was that simul¬ 
taneous resort to the regulator and to a higher Bank rate might 
be itttetpteted as a panicky move. But, so far, the most note¬ 
worthy fact about last week’s rise in Bank rate is that business¬ 
men, investors, press and public have all taken it without 
faltering in their stride. Unflappability has prevailed from 
the stock maricets (helped by the pro-Conservative swing in 
the opinitm polls. The Economist’s indicator of ordinary share 
prices this Thiursday was actually six points hi^er than 
immediately before the Bank rate change) to the Daily Express 
(“ 5 per cent Bank rate efficiency boost—Chancellor acts to 
stop the speculators—^Marching on ”). 

It is easy to call these last the best disguising of a purgative 
as a placebo since the headline once ascribed to a folksy 
American digest that “ Death can be fun.” But popular news¬ 
papers are practised feelers of tbe public pulse, and policy¬ 
makers may well have a lesson to learn from this. Economic 
pceaci^itions, especially of the fashimuUe aridunedcal kind, 
yhftultl .always depend very gteady on what seems to be 
happMiing to uffiat csn best be called the fourth dimension in 
economics—tbe degree of confidence and buoyancy in and 
about an economy. Movements in this can often entirely 
upset analyses based on mete figuring. It now looks as if this 
confidence factor is working so strongly in Britain that quick 
further action by Mr Maudling would be unlikely to cause 
di^Htited businessmen to cut back undesirably on their long¬ 
term investment programmes. In this situation there are some 
good arguments for saying that Mr Maudling might be wise 
to bring in jus unavoidable further measures of restraint by 
using ^ regulator immediately—^instead of leaving further 
action danj^ng as a sort ot suspended sentence over every- 
bpdy’s befd for imiHemenutkm on Aptil 14th. 

. Foti pQC thing, j because of the time lag that affects 
all (Aciai sb^istics, the signposts that are impelling the 
Qiancellor towards some further action often refer to things 
tl^t went'happening two w more months ago; observers wbq 
ate “ agauM waiting even a tnonth ” for action are not there-. 
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Next step in the squeeze ... 

fore being a$ impsrciejxt as they ^pundy because there 
been a hidden delay already. For another thing, if restraint 
is generally expected to take the form largely of increases in 
indirect taxes in the budget, there could be some forestalling 
purchases between now and April 14th of the diings that many 
people will expect to rise in price ; any such quickening of 
consumjption is precisely what Mr Maudling should^want t6 
avoid. The reverse effect occurs just after indirect tax rates 
have been raised to a level which some people think may be 
reduced later in the year; there is then some deferment of 
purchases until prices come down again. Indeed, this could 
provide a case for using the regulator at its full rate of 10 per 
cent now, but saying that this may be partially remftted later 
in the year. To those who complain that such a policy of 
putting a foot on and then off the brake would be an absurd 
example of dithering, the answer is simple: this is, in fact, 
precisely the way to slow down a motor car from 60 mph 
to 40 mph, but not right down to nought mph again. 


T he other main argument against use of the regulator will 
come from those who say that an increase in all indirect 
tax rates would not be the right ffscal weapon to use. A 10 per 
cent regulator, if added fuUy on to retail prices, would be 
likely to raise the cost of living index by around li per cent; 
and there are some who regard it as repugnant to common- 
sense to say that one can fight against inflation by doing that. 
But the answer is that the present excess pressure of demand 
is probably going to raise prices by more than li per cent 
in 1964 anyway (despite some manufacturers’ promises to Ned, 
reported on page 910). Use of the regulator could serve to 
sterilise this excess demand, prevent it from breeding more 
and faster secondary price increases, and keep the inflation 
wholly away from export prices on which indirect taxes 
naturally are not levied. 

The £2^0 million a year likely to be secured from a full 
10 per cent use of tbe regulator would fall as to about £^o 
million on tobacco (4d. on twenty cigarettes), £60 million on 
oil (}d. on the gallon of petrol) and around £$0 million each 
on alcohol and purchase tax. Some of these increases, particu¬ 
larly on fuel oil and on consumer durables which are already 
bearing a high rate ot pumhase tax, would be thoroughly 
undesirable as long-term me^iires. It would be much better 
to extend the range of indirect taxes over a wider range, 
especially over services, h^tead. But the increases in indirect 
taxes that were desirable (such as on cigarettes) could be 
incorporated into permanent taxes at the time of the budget; 
the increases that were undesirable could be left attached only 
to the use of the regulator, and could thus be expected to be 
rescinded as soon as tbe economy was set on the course which 
Mr Maudling wants. Service taxes or othec^, desirablci new 
indirect taxes could still be imposed in the budget, and could 
thus make room (ox actual reductions in various direct taxes 
-^which the Conservatives should^ on long-term .economic 
grounds^ war^ to bring d^wn next month. They must face 
the danger that this may be the budget for 

four or mo^c years. 
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The Strong and the Good 

l^or “ moral leafoaidp ” in the world* a$ tor nuclear defi^ce* 
there is no substitute for interdependence 


W HATEVER one thinks of the possibility ot making 
certam. British forces available to the United Nations 
(and there is a lot to be said for it), the “ peace-keeping 
{dan ” Mr Harold Wilson has been sketching out in America 
this week has to be viewed in a pre-electoral context Just 
as Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s advocacy of the Independent 
deterrent appeals to the chauvinism of his followers, so Mr 
Wilson has found it useful to brandish the tattered banner 
Britain's moral world leadership as a rallying-point for 
nationalism of a more transcendental brand. The idea that, if 
we cannot be stronger than others, we might at least be better 
is superficially an attractive one, but the phrase “ moral leader¬ 
ship ” does suggest that one essmtial ingredient of this 
attitude, if it is to produce results, should be a readiness on the 
part of others to be impressed by what Britain does. Does Mr 
Wilson think that the proclamation of Britain’s devotion to 
peace-keeping will impress President de Gaulle into abandon¬ 
ing the force de frappe} Is Herr Erhard likely to reject a 
German-American nuclear partnership in the multilateral 
force? Will President Johnson give up the whole idea of the 
multilateral force? 

Mr Wilson knows the answers to diese questions very well. 
Perhaps the most significant part of his speech at Bridgeport 
in Connecticut on Tuesday was the carefully ambiguous way 
in which he linked acceptance of the mixed-manned force with 
the possibility of stopping west Germany from becoming a 
nuclear power. Despite his subsequent additions to the theme 


when he got home on Wednesday, this is jilmost teUiag< ^ 
Johnson Administration s^at threaic to use. Any future labour 
government will now have, not merdy an escape rou9, but 
a broad conyeym-belt to its tew. It wiU.onb bt 

itself be carried by events , 

It is depressing to observe m what extent the 4 eWto 
British defence pid>lems, which are omnplif^ted eajWBhJh 
any case, is being obscuted by the caning ^ctioD. ., .We now. 
have two versions of i pelitiqufi df gr^mde^r from wh^.tO 
choose. The resemManoe is ^t they are both isoiaijeo^ihill 
both cost a great deal, of money. The altetnattye. wovii.l^- 
co-operadon with Britain’s ailiea io an atteo^.CQ 
and go some way to meet European objecdons tOrrim prtswi^ 
distribution (A nuclear power within the alliance. But dutt 
is not so exciting. 

Lamentably, but perhaps inexorably, the subject is now 
snarled up in elecdon semantics. Indep^eoce ” in the mood 
of “ Come the three comers of the world in arms, and we shall 
shock them,” if this means that Britain could by itself creditdy 
deter the Russians, is nonsense, and vasdy extravagant if rous¬ 
ing nonsense. If “ independence ” means diat British forces, 
nuclear or non-nuclear, will be both created and contrdled 
by British governments in radonal oo-operatkm with the 
allies on whom the defence the realm now decisive^ 
depends, this is the only latter-day sense. The trouble is dxat 
neither party can see its way to giving this year’s voters straight 
answers to simple quesdons. 


Erhard Eases In 

Spectacular changes after Dr Adenauer retired were never on the 
cards; for all that, the Bonn flavour grows interestingly different 


P ARTLY as a reward for not having been caught poaching 
in the precincts of the Palais Schaumburg since he made 
way for Herr Erhard all but five months ago. Dr 
Adenauer will be re-elected chairman of the Chrisdan Demo- 
cradc Union when the party conference meets at Hanover 
from March 15th to i8th. In the unique case of Dr Adenauer, 
who has now turned 88, the office of party chairman is as much 
of a sinecure as he wishes to make it. Most of the day-to-day 
work will be done, as before, by the nearly forty years’ younger 
“ m ana gin g chairman,” Herr Dufhues, and by the deputy 
chairmen. But Dr Adenauer’s renominadon means that, in 
party calculations, he will sdll be a valuable electioneering 
asset in 1965. The old man, it is reckoned, should be kept 
conspicuously at the head of the hierarchy, not only in order 
to evoke grateful memories of the party’s 15-year-long achieve¬ 
ment, but also to quieten such conservadves as may be uneasy 
at the slightly different course which the new chancellor is 
taking. Not everybody in the party is yet unreservedly an 
Erhard man. 


Towards the end of Dr Adenauer’s long reign, there was 
much sanguine (and sometimes rather loose) speculadon 
about the changes that his successm ought to, and {Mbbably 
would, introduce, both in the running of the Bonn government 
and in its habits of thinking. There was talk, for example, of 
a " new style ” of government, of “ fresh air ” blowing tl^ugh 
Bonn’s stale ministries, eff the pursuit of a “ less rigid ” fore^ 
policy that looked beyond a Franco-German dominated Litde 
Europe, and not least of the “ policy of movement ” with which 
Herr Erhard’s foreign minister, Herr Schroder, would try to 
promote more produedve reladons between west Gemiany 
and eastern Europe. Most people who considered these 
matters thought that west Germany’s “ chancellor democracy ” 
had been working tolerably well, but that Dr Adenauer binh 
self had been in office too long for the convalescent German 
body politic to have had a chance m devdop a healthy 
adaptability to change. 

Dr Adenauer’s exclusive way of working had beemne in¬ 
creasingly resented by ministers and senior dvil servants. So, 



m 

too, in the country at large, had the complacent a^umption . 
by some of the more confessionally-minded deputes; 
Obiisdao Democratic Union of the party’s divine ri^ fo roM *- 
eternally. Tie new diancellor, it was generally aj^reciated, 
was neither a party bigot nor a jealously Idne Worker. It could 
be taken for granted that the former minister of!edonomks 
would take a closer and more pracdcal interest in domestic 
a^irs than Dr Adenauer had done. Above all, having'less 
taste for pditical intrigue (less* cunning, his critics Would say) 
than Dr Adenauer has, he would be unlikely to sacrifice 
pcmciple on die altar of party-political expedience. 

There would be, it was gratefully anticipated, less 
embarras^g manipulation of the rules to' accmumodate 
irregularities in the game. Consequently, Herr Erhard would 
not piejudice Bonn’s laborious efforts to rehabilitate 
Germany’s name in a justifiably distrustful world by tolerating 
in hi^ places, as Dr Adenauer bad sometimes done, tem¬ 
porally us^ul personages compromised by their association 
with die Nazi teginie. Herr &baird had further made it known 
that be hitended to govern more by cabinet decision, after 
due consultation, than had been Dr Adenauer’s practice ; also 
to try to attract a livelier participation in public affairs by the 
younger generation of Armans, the majority of whom held 
themselves apadietically or cynically aloof from politics during 
the Adenauer era. 


I T would be unreasonable in the circumstances to expect 
Herr Erhard to have been able to introduce spectacular 
innovations so soon after his instalment. He himself promised 
none; and he will be campaigning in the 1965 Bundestag 
election not only as the champion of a “ new style ” but also 
as the conserver ci the bulk of Dr Adenauer’s achievement. 
For all this, there is evidence of quiet change in Bonn policies 
and manners, and it is a change for the better. The new 
chancellor consults his cabinet as a matter of course ; and he 
and most of his ministers (some are still finding it difficult 
to shed old habits) make a point of keeping the leaders of the 

Friends and 
Foreigners 

O KCE again, ftritain is to have a Di|^omatic Service. The 
Government has accepted the recommendation of the 
Plowden committee, which was created in 1962 to 
review British representation overseas, that the Foreign Service 
and the-Commonwealth Service should be merged. Members 
of the Trade Commission Service will also be able to apfdy 
to enter the newly unified EHplomatic Service. Its name sug¬ 
gests a hariting back. Until 1920, “ the Diplomatic ” was a 
decidedly aloof kind of club, drawing, its skirts well clear not 
Ofdy of the humble consuls but also of the London staff of the 
Foreign Office itself^ Forced then to Uend with the deskbound 
diplomatic officials Whitehall, it was brought still closet to 
eardi in 1943 by the immixture of the consular staff, which has 
already proceeded tt> the logical, and desirable, stage at which 
a good many: consulsfgeneral: in major commercial cidmixank 
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opposition prop^ly informed on matters of n^titmal intfpssty^. 
-partfeula^y tho*concfflcningiPSrgi|iy)^^ j 

Erhard has abo'^wii' mnhdf r^y^ to puf'^riifeiple 
b^ore exp^epce. The ex-sf^cemen who marched in Bonn 
b^om iCnri$tmaS, fi6r exan^4,'^ failed to stampede the govem- 
' meot 'imo granting flnaiidid ooiKessions that it had already 
pronounced unwarranuble. It was convenient for Herr 
Erhard that Herr Globke’s retirement from the dvil'secyief 
was already overdue by October i'5th, so that it waa>^p9t 
necessary to eject the cmnprOntised state seemtaiy who had 
served Dr Atfenauer for thirteen years. But H^r'Erhard 
acted with at^ropriate protnptncss'tbe moment his minister 
of rehigees, Herr Kciiger, cahie under' grave svfepidon. This 
week the cabinet has been considering the advisaUlity o£ so 
amending the passport law that it might be possible to recall 
the German sdentists and tecfamcians at present employed 
abroad, notably in Egypt, on the manufacture of weapons of 
mass destruction. 

In his dealings with his western allies, Herr Erhard has 
been consistently displaying in word and deed since October 
the courage of his known convictions. It will be interesting 
to see how heavily he will come under fire at the party 
conference in Hanover for his oblique departure from the 
Adenauer line. His discreet encouragement of. Herr 
Sclnodcr's. extremely cautious yet not wholly unfruitful 
“ policy of movement" towards eastern Europe is beu^ 
suq>iciou$ly watched by the conservatives. But, as he has 
shown by his refusal to pay a political price for Beriin passes 
at Easter (a price already paid once at Christinas), Herr Erhard 
does not yet think the time is ripe for making any substantial 
concessions. Like President Johnson, Herr Eriiard came to 
power between elections, and in Bonn as in Washington it 
is common sense to ctmserve the good will that surrounded 
the new man's entry into office in the hope of turning it into 
votes later on. Such a process of entrenchment is unlikely to 
produce adventurous policies, least of all in foreign affairs. 
But, cautiously though Herr Erhard has begun, what he has 
done has been, almost without exception, oq the right lines. 


above the ambassadors in certain minor capitals. It would be 
good to think that a fresh injection of earthiness will enter 
along with the members of the Commonwealth Service who, 
from January 1965 on, will rate as HM Di[domats. 

The Plowden committee values earthiness. “ Those who 
represent Britain abroad must be truly representative,” it 
argues ; they ought to “ reflect the widening of educational and 
social opportunities which has occurred in recent years.” Lord 
Plowden and bis colleagues were disturbed to find that, 
although the.postwar changes in recruiting methods have made 
inroads on the public schods’ virtual mooopoly of the diplo¬ 
matic career, Oxbridge still holds. .undiq>u]ied sway. Over 94 
per cent of successful tandidates for the Foreig^t Service 
between 1952 and: 4962;;came frma Oxford or Cambjridge. 
The report includes a perceptive analysis of the oeaatms for, 


The Commonwealth Relations Office is to survive—for the 
time being. The Commonwealth, too ? 



this condnuing near*m<MiOp(dy‘, and duly eni{ 4 ianses its 
dangers; but it holds out Utde hope that it can be taoxih 
reduced* although Us. detailed reconWndati<m,46wthe^ 
cussed on page 879) for increased recruiting of scioice gradu¬ 
ates, for improvements in family allowances, for greater 
specialisation and for the temporary “ borrowing of tmiversity 
and other talentmay all bdp to that end. 

In the introductory seCtioUis of hs report, the committee 
gives an admirably dear, sugary of the need for a changing 
^plomatic service in a changing world, A militarily weakened 
Britain must make still greats: use “ persuasion ”: ** What 
we can no longer ensure by power- akme, we mt^t secure by 
other means.*’ Effective c^lomacy must reu-on eotmoinic 
strength, influence depends on ttadO^ and'^^’econotmc and 
commerciai work... must be regarded as a first charge W the 
resources <rf the overseas services,” “ We shill neidd to work 
increasingly through the United Nations, through our alliances 
and through muldUteial agendes ”; and British diplomats 
must be equipped with the necessary “ flexibility,”: aawdl as. 
special training, to enable them to come fully to terms with 
tUs situation.” ■ 

Not only have many jntetnatkHud problems **'acq(ilr^ an 
idedogical content ” fai^use the growth U pothipugi^. a&. 
a world force; an “ alert, wdl informed diplomaqr” must also, 
be ready for both the opportunities and dsngore that-fiow 
from die changes—^* already evident in nature of eom- 
munism, in relationsliips between individual cmnhiunisf coyn- 
tties, and in our idadooships with diem,” The worst problems, 
atisiog from the growth cf "extreme nationalism.” in some 
areas may yet lie ahead; and " vklence may sdll be a probksn 
for our di^omacy for some years to codie.” “ The appeal to 
peoples, as opposed to governments, has added a new ^ement 
to diplomacy ” ; the new diplomatic service must count infor¬ 
mation aedvides as a regular part of its work, and be alive to 
the revolutionary implications of instant worldwide communi¬ 
cation as Well as of other sweeping scientific and technological 
changes. 


A ll this is timely and pointed. It should be pondered 
even more by senior diplomats than by young aspiring 
ones. It should be pondered also by dieir political masters, 
whose nostalgic yearnings, whedier for splendour or merefy 
for isolation, so often stfll limit the effectiveness of British 
diplomacy to that of an antimacassar. But the Plowden com¬ 
mittee itsdf, having frankly stated these realities, and having 
followed through to a good many of the logical conclusions, 
ends by jibbing at the most eye-catching one. It has, success¬ 
fully, recommended the merging of the Foreign and Common- 
weidth Services. Its report lingecs almost painfully On the 
confessed “ anaefarorusm ” of the divistoo of reqiODSibility for 
ptdicy between die Foreign Office and the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. It admits that " the logic of events ptwts 
towards the amalgamation ” of the two ministries;" this mtist, 
in our view, be the ultimate aim,*’ But not now, oh no. 
Amalgamation now might be seen as "implying a loss of 
interest in the Commonwealth partnership,” Presumidffy 
Some, magic moment is in due time to arrive wh«n the two 
ministties oin ^ merged dther without anybody nq(|c^^ 
or without evoking aqy because by to 

the i^erai rdief, it will be universally assumed that lEhiww: 


.— The. weird thing about all ihia.is..tbat the Fkfwdeourepoct 
contains more real understanding of what the new Common¬ 
wealth is than was shown in, say. Lord Gladwyn’s letter to 
The Times on Monday. Lord Gkdwyn there rightly attadc^ 
the notion that Conunonwealth sentiment nec ^ hit^ a 
separate ministry. Bat, in derisively asking whether Briums 
ftafiylove Zimribai.mioii tbanFtdru^ he imfrikidy su(^rted 
the false idea that dbe choke for Britain is one tetween 
different groups of nadons, The Howden oonumtiecy ois ^ 
otiser ba^, correctly: defined the modem CooBtuoiiaw^ih 
■link as-"a-bridge b^een the continents.'” Ic emfffiariscd 
'tiuit Britain^S' "matei;tiat”’ride,in tbe'Offi]ilMi4d'^4'y% 

^ of the piik, and ^dsb.j^plOtbac^ 
other'member countries’"'determioatioa to j^'ay, thfl^ pai^ fis 
individuals in regional and worid affaixsi” - •' ■*' ■ 


C ANADA and AustraMa have for ycar$ib«nedted 

and .^)eci 4 links widi the- Umnid .Smtea. i^tioa’-lws 
experimented, not very frukfiilfy, vritb A ef .tmkNBf 
two neighbours, and alt tiiC Ah^ Cdomi^^ 
are inmlyed in die new jftrgwiMtipnih^! 
and Ceylon, are now seeking to revive! the gjpQUP^ Of 
aligned states .that first totA shape «t B^nde -iii 
Malaysia ^with British encoar^etamt} bn bt^'sought^ kSA 
00 good prospects yet^ it nhist be ad^e^, ^ mtdie | 
a new rt^Ond association, “ Maiffii£^(i^” ,Fatast^ Cy)^ 
and Zanzffiar have each in th<k..ownpecv^ ways gi^ 
demonstrations the almost, unlimited flexibwty of die 
Coomonwealdi connectionSnd no doubt if diis' flexibihdr 
went too fat'the overt conhectibn would just snt^j '^ it ffid 
in South Africa and could do elsewhere Jn those, parts'.! i^Ct, 
short of such breaking points, it is prednly in.t^s ^cid^ty 
that its usefulness still resides. As Sir Robeit Hall said in 
a broadcast last month: 

The Commonwealth is ^ informal a .body, or group that k b 
not.very effective when it acts as a whole j,in fact k would 
damage it to .Qy to make it so. This Is because the intecests of 
the various members are so diverse that it Cannot bS an action 
■gtoiq). Second, it is wrong to regard the Commooweaiifa 
relationship as one that shouk) stand in the way of other 
relationships, for ourselves as for other members. '' 

Too many people seem to be so fascinated by ffie si^ht the 
bridge still standing, in the teeth of all die. coottary winds 
that sway it, that they forget what die function-of a 
Ividge is: to connect entities that are, definition, quite 
widely separated, and in a sense opposed. As a btklse tetween 
racial conimumtics, between richer and poorer, between Nottia 
and South, between aligned and non-aligaet 4 the Cobimciii- 
weaith is the more effe^ve if its members ate also members 
of regional and similar groupings. It can persist to play a real 
part in a much divided world ff—^but only if—^this is. under¬ 
stood. Commonwealth relations are, have to be seen, and 
must be treated, as an integral and important part of the main 
netwoib of mtemational dqiloaiacy-—not as a cosy nook where 
“ friends ” are separated from." foreigners.** Plowdea points 
thit Viy T due major task for die “ new dj^obiat ” should be 
.m press his efforts forward along (lie line that Plowden 
points. 
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ELECmpN 

Close Run Thing? 


A mateur detectives iii Westminster this 
week have professed to find signifi* 
cant signs that the Prime Minister has 
made up hi$ mixKl to go to the country on 
June 4th or June jitn, and that he will 
only 1^ defleaed froria this course if a 
major disaster overtakes the Conservative 
pazty in the first round of local government 
elections on April gtb. The election 
atmosphere has obviously been heightened 
by the great surge of hope that ran through 
Cmservative ranks with the news that the 
Dmfy TdegrapWs (iallup poll published 
oni February a8tb had reported Labour to 
hold only a 5i per cent lead in the country. 
Unfortunately, this issue of The Economist 
had to'go to press before the figures due 
to* be published in the Daily Telegraph on 
March 6th were known. 

Psephologists point out that because of 
the bias against Labour built into the elec* 
toral system, a Labour party that led by 
per cent on the popular vote ih the 
United Kingdom on election day would 
sdll he likefy to win only apfMoximately 
the same number of seats as the Conserva¬ 
tives in Parliament. ' In Great Britain alone, 
bemuse of the ten or twelve seats the Tories 
are certain to win in Northern Ireland, the 
percentage lead of the popular vote that 
Labour would require is even larger. 

Another point being made by optimistic 
Conservatives is that in February of 1959 
Labour bad a 4 point, lead in the Gallup 
poll, but that Mr Macmillan stiU won a 
porliafflentary majority of a hundred in the 
general eleraon die following October. 
This comparison may be less relevant. In 
that February of 1959 there were a record 
number of aij per cent Don’t Knows on 
the Gallup poll, most of whom were really 
half-dissiocnt Tories who duly returned 
to the fold on election day ; indeed they 
had already begun even by that Febriwy 
to vote Tory in by*elections. This time 
there has as ^et been no sign of a swing 
back to the Tories in by-elections, and the 
Daily Telegraph Gallup poll on February 
28th showed only 9 per cent of Don’t 
Knows. Thfc Conservatives should there¬ 
fore have a tougher road to travel than in 
1959, if they, are r^lly to make another 
dramatic last-miiiute recovery during the 
pre-election economic boom of 1964; but 
so long as that boom, does progress, or 
(more important) is b<^icvcd to be progress¬ 
ing* they .can sdU trgyel with a glint ei 
opdmkm in dieir eyes. Consdrvafhre 
MPs and candidates haye been reporting 
glerfoUy this week that their dedicated local 
party workers, whose morale has been 


extraordinarily high through all recent 
Tory vicissitudes, arc now convinced that 
the Government is going to win. This is 
in itself a significant factor, but too much 
should not ^ made of it. Labour’s grass 
roots supporters had a similar attack of 
euphoria in 1959. 

Defence Manoeuvres 

I N Parliament the election campaign has 
clearly begun. The first round in the 
past week was fought on defence, and in 
terms of vote-gaining the Conservatives felt 
confident that they won it. Mr Thotney- 
croft’s challenge, thrown Out at the tail 
end of the main defence debate last week, 
on whether Labour solidly, supported the 
maintenance of American Polaris bases in 
Scotland, succeeded in humiliating and 
discomfiting the Labour leaders present; 
They sat glum and timid, and in the absence 
of Mr Wilson in the United States no one 
had the courage to get to his feet and reply. 
Even Mr George Brown, not by nature a 
shrinking violet, refused to rise, no doubt 
fearing that, if he did, a shower of quota¬ 
tions from past Labour speeches would be 
scattered over his head. Mr Wilson has 
established a unique personal ascendancy 
within the party, but a major undesir¬ 
able side ^ect is that none of his 
colleagues feels able to commit himself 
to any controversial policy statement 
when he is not on the scene. Far 
from the mice playing while the cat is 
away, they remain on &eir best behaviour, 
apparently fearing that if they got them- 
sdves into an exposed position they could 
expect no help or sympathy from on high. 

In the United States itself Mr Wilson 
landed himself into some slightly scalding 
water as a result of reports that he had put 
forward a plan for placing the British navy 
under United Nations .control. These 
reports were justly dismissed by Labour as 
a canard, and less justly as a canard invented 
by the Tory press; as a matter of fact, it 
was an intended puff for Ml Wilson in the 
Daily Herald which gave ^ Conservative 
propagandists part of their chance. But 
there is a serious point that the Conserva¬ 
tives sliQuld consider before attempting to 
make defence such a major issue in the 
election. If Sir Alec sincerely believes, as 
he evidently does, that the letentioD of 
Britain’s nudear arm is essential for national 
security, hi^ tactics sbould beihe Inverse- of 
those he is now following. He must envi¬ 
sage a Labour government as at least a 


reasonable possibility. But the more he 
forces Labour in opposition to spell out its 
defence policy in deuil, the more likely it is 
thaf a Labour governm^t will find itself 
totally committed to the abolition of the 
British deterrent. Those in the Labour 
leadership who secretly wish Britain , to 
retain her nuclear arm for a while are much 
more likely to see their views prevail if 
Labour policy is kept vague than if it is 
reduced to a series of suednet propositions. 
As it is, Sir Alec’s tactics can only result in 
labour lurching further towards a policy 
which he abhors. * 


GERMANY 

How Much Movement? 

T he underlying difference of approach to 
east Germany between Herr Willy 
Brandt, the mayor of west Berlin, and the 
federal government in Bonn is ^ginning 
to come out into the open. On Thursday, 
February 27th, talks between the repre¬ 
sentatives of the west Berlin senate and the 
east German government to renew the 
Christmas agreement on passes into east 
Berlin for &ster and. Whitsun were sus¬ 
pended for six weeks at the behest of Bonn. 
It was not prepared, as Herr Brandt was, to 
see the east German postal officials come 
back into west Berlin to issue the passes. 
This, Bonn felt, would be another step to 
recognising the Ulbricbt regime. Next day 
Herr Brandt went on television to invite the 
leaders of the coalition parties to join him 
in a search for common ground on tech¬ 
nical contacts ” with the east Germans. As 
the federal government considered the ques¬ 
tion closed, his statement was attacked for 
being “dangerous” and he himself for 
electioneering. 

In one sense Herr Brandt, who is now the 
official Social Democratic candidate for the 
chancellorship, probably is electioneering. 
His request for an all-party conference is 
good publicity for his position, and tactically 
shrewd to boot, as the coalition governmem 
panics are in fact divided on the issue. But 
the conflict goes much deeper than that. 
It looks as if the pre\'ious pass agreement 
was reached^ before Christmas, by Herr 
Brandt with the approval of Herr Schroder, 
the foreign minister, who probably agrees 
that “technical contacts” can be pushed 
further than do most Bonn politicians. The 
conservatives of the Christian Democrats 
woke up to what had happened and the 
present ban is in effect their counterattack. 
There is a real difference of opinion in Ger¬ 
many oyer what contacts with the Ulbricht 
iSgjnie are permissible and what are not, 
and It iBUSt fegin tO be debated But 
so long as ideas about the whole future 




nuclear 

Czcehoslovi^ ahi . 

All -aMH* Ita^ 

«t0an the abaftwnioABt' '<^ tlie' 'eiMfe^ 
plaii ** (wl^ 

all qv($eAr ARift.' osai |hi6' ai^'a^''itl^% 
fit«j» dteia).' yhiif hAve tdsp AtttssPd.dvi^ 
relnctwce » Jr. -r 

armament taite. \ \ . ) 

Soviet 9chl2bphrefiia toay * suffice td 
account ter tbis. has not' ycc<^ 

WafSa^*s move: but h h^Vnet k 

Mr Tsarapkitt, vat Geneva, "has iold tae 
western press that the Rtibism |e^enmi6iut 
likes the plan; but this news ao far^ 
been wiUineld from the ^vlet tmblid Oh 
Mondayr-two days afeor foripfilly reedvini 
the “Plock” plan---Mf CSihhiy^ filled a 
half-pa^je in IzDei'tia u^tlj a fenjf survey of 
current disarmament Js^he^ ^tbout even 
revealing the p^n’s dtisteiJce: He there 
denounced Mr JohnSdn’if propo^l of 
January a I jt, which would " freeie *’ all 
nuclear vehicles^ on th^ &i;hiliae ^hund that 
it would "' eStahlTsb mter^adonar conurol 
over the mpst secret types of t^eapons, with¬ 
out any actual dlsanjuuhedit/’ of 

course, would the l^oUsh plan- ' 
the Jrtj^ ||)foposals hud tne West about 
as splic-nwded as at" lekst^ unless 

and until Fotapd can! say what It really 
meank by control/* If, as first glance 
suggests. Flock means a Wgi^ng of in¬ 
spection of Soviet, weaponry, it could offer 
a real bareakthrough on the road to disarmaT 
ment. The way the Poles now put it, Pldck 
need not even clash with the American plan 
for a multilateral nuclear sea force ; it would 
bar the force’s ships from German ports, 
but that is not a major difficulty. What is 
difficult is that Plgck would have to be 
“ sold to west Germans, who are basically 
suspicious of anything that seems to dis¬ 
criminate against them (and might think 
Flock does, even thou^ the weapons froaen 
would be mainly Anieri^ and Russian). 
Salesmansliip in that direction may have 
little chanci^ pf success the general tone 
of disarmament discussion b^omes more 
positive, Gromyko’s ploiiJtiog efiai^be 
in UPt h|t^i;»|% : 

each western proposal wuh cold-war abuse, 
sot jttgnmenf, and, tan ■jway.;:feoin. alUdbc 


fet er thie^ op^ei^ ql 

wlww j piimi is a9!$f) 
MmMM. Ao^ im )^v«iBbec^l<Bbdi |w 

catiM he hat okmmimsd iim tliad«M IK^ 
dcr Oft ^eparilte occasion^ fthdr bepftteVho 
used a guiL He is due >td be hinged oil 
March 17A. /.r 

For abolitionists the'serkhit a^podtwaha 
second ittucdcr. It appeartm muTc that 
ckbn that a iddaaed murdered Is shiguli^ 
unlihelymeoiiiimt the crime agai^ 
with the cxoq>CK» of Wahor > Rowlteuil, 
whose giult for his secodd mdrdca in 1946 
remains in tome doubt, Shnmr is the Sf$t 
m an in.dtis century in Britain^co have been 
rdeased after serving a life>^ sentence for 
murder and th^n to have oommicted another 
one. Abolitaentscs should tefnse. to be 
shaken by these two tftses in yvats, ^ 
Butth^ should also {Anntffite^ino^ 
thkslx&M muadec needi not have, 
pened. Sonemt gave plcntychf whAung 
about his iatenfibnf ; he had thrtetteoed Ida 
dmd hut instead of bd^.iecalksd ft> 
prison by the'Horae Secretety^lte hdd'been 
placed . Oft probacka by /th^ 
firioniats and rotenrienket ihlte favi 
dm the procedure for eelcise a^ riaaffi 
should be strengthened!, e^tecUdiy. whend 
the mmdercr^S mental condtcioa is in doobt^ 
Secondly, the case throWs into relief once 
ag^in tfa^ absurdities of. the Homicide Act. 
Simeox tried midead dtminisfaed respon¬ 
sibility,” and all the medkal evidence 
agreed that he had a paranoid personality. 
The doctors were not, however, prepued 
to say that his abnormality substantially 
impaired his mental responsibility” in the 
words of the Homicide Act^ only that it 
was somewhat impaired. In interpredng 
the MoNightiesi rules on insanity as a de<» 
fence, 1 Judge often asks whether the 
accused would havd committed a crime i{*S 
polkeihan had been there. Now a man Jns 
perastedin his crisne after having^been put 
on probatioh and^ a few dam Utafy Earned 
fa^^a pbHoatnafty but has had his plea of 
duBiaished' re^polisibility bejeeted// >: Chnld 
gteater pcinfttsioo'exist? . ^ 




ptm** rficf «ll>r4eiitt^ Ad^aA%y(ftf||||Ar 

i kk lintatAMviis iwidBil W 
ihAa«^giiiikM << dNlkwMt 
nMa. ' Th<ni|il'Mae)«C>dl# 
tMnam 

OHitUs cm 'CMMfy All tt 'Hkf 

ttigM iMiqilibtfif AWb » 
of wididrawal senuioely gettiw under |f| 

wStaU^ 

l7y^#hklirhfe Sife 1^ 

leai>t;‘ ^<s titat&Hi pt BHdrii' ^6ojM fUMti 
like tA' mt 
Mjndtat tbefr 'pe6fciidk ' jBeSutHy 
tevtoyed atfoifer'Ot mbdi* 

tWOA At pl««-i^i ' ' • ^ 

’.t . * >: ' ''''i 




% rajrcse^ Of the 

Itower 8^f wU .«r itlfcideEliilKii An4 

lAhetlkef; to order an official bao- on pTctH 
DUK l^d odtec iesttkdvc.praqws. 

ff the^.take tbia action, diey atoJikof tf( 
cau*e damage, loas and IncaaoenieDCA' tti 
deftn^tfe and industrial consO^j^,, 
industiial dispute in v^ik^V.- . „ 
li^eatenbg to act is designed tora counter 
ro a three-year pay agreement vriudi they 
signed tnth ffie pie^city Cotinicil last 
And from tidiidi they have already ijecetved 
ooQsidenble beoefits. Ate diey crake!sum 
diat they will have fully Coveted oeir 1 ^^ 
tracks, in view pf the recent di^cisioa.. in 
lta€^.v,.$artu^ ia ffie .Hciusci^of M>^S, 
And of die special legal obtigadoas laid on 
dbose who call strikes in public adUw under* 

ttkbgs >; Add, 9 !& kPtd.be 
^ ibeinto oovtu* those ‘td^Jf!h>ag«diid 
jirage agreements are to be rdu'ded asronv 
dottot-acontract?.. .. 
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RUMANIA AND OONA 
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' 'Picnic 

C OGXiMG bigger afid better sn<3oks at^tbe 
kottUns seems to have become a 
Ramaniart habit; This week’s Riunanian 
v&k to Fiddug must apf^r bi Motcow to be 
sfitgolariy iU timed if> as is be^eVed^ 
the Russians are leidly girdkg tiiefniiseWes 
for a new effort to put the Chmese in their 
km. 'Although Mr Gliie(irghiu>pej himsetf 
has ttt^edi at home, thb Rumanian ddega- 
tkMS iM iqr'ffw piimb mirdstcr, Mr ion 
Maurer, . b a ttj^level one.' So is die 
Gbinase rec^ition committee: it is led by 
die QMoese president^ Mr Liu Sbwxhi, 
and die mother three atembera took pim in 
die unsuccessful effort 'to beat die 'Sino- 
Soviet teca^id MbsooUr last amnmer. ■ 

At then, Idm ’pieaeAt discussibos are oo 
“the quesdcA ot the imity of the socialist 
cadm add the iafetdatkmal oommuniat and 
gorpatd aovetaieUt ’’•.<-in a > word, the 
quanei betuKcn Mosww 22.(J .M 

the Rumanjaos fancy tbemsekes as rncdil* 
tot^ they see hardly likely to be accept¬ 
able'm the Rossiims, who have pobtedly 
exdoded them ftmn their round of consulr 
tadoB with other east .European communist 
rocdes. Probably,.'however, neither the 
Rumanians nor the Chinese seriously expect 
to make gny ptogmss in sealing the quairel, 
but both .feel th^ stgnd to gain from the 
vidt. . 

The coolness.. between Bucharest and 
Motcow otigimlly arose out of the Ruma¬ 
nians’ resistance to the part allotited to 
them by, Moscow’s plans for the e^omic 
intcsradoa of eastern Europe. Having sue- 
ceeora in making the Russians back down 
On fhu issuer the Rumanians have since 
demonstrated, in various sinaU but signifi¬ 
cant ways, that they have acquired a taste 
for indepeodenoe from Moscow; this 
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SIR ROWLAND HILL 

The retlrment of Sir R. Hill from 
the SecTBtaiyship of the Rost Office 
carries the mind back to fomier days, 
when postage w t fonnidable tax, when 
postage stamps were unkoown, when pre¬ 
payment was the exception and you paid for 
your correspondents” nonsense, when books 
were not lent by the post, when the com* 
municatian between London and the 
country was slow, the conoipumcacion 
between different parts of the country 
alowtf still, when letters which now 
annually monber above 600,000,006 were 
far uiu&r 10(^000,0001 Few men have been 
able tp associate their names with so many 
reforms as but Sir Rowland Hill may 
^sUy dalm a ^^fioe^al'Dartlcipatton, though 
of coune not in cmunve merit, in all of 
The fisblac will hear of his retire- 
xei;, and- Will heartily wiris 
afnie may iecruit the health 
I ptibUe lertke has at list 



Wedt’s visit to Fddtie ^ a spectacalaf 
Wdjr bf underlying thfcl’ Mtit, but’ one to 
which the'Ru^i^s Can hardly object openly. 
The Oiineie^fekf their part, navp a 
opportunity to carry their khn-Mbsebw 
campaign right into the enemy's camp. 
(Alb^a, for all its nuisance value, is ortiy 
on the periphery.) The mere fact that the 
Rumanians have visited Peking, especially 
at this time, is bound to set off disturbing 
echoes throughout eastern Europe. Jf on 
their departure they show even )udicious 
sympathy for the Chinese point of view, 
or if they agtee to replace some of the oil 
that China used to get from Russia, the 
echoes will be even more disturbing. 

LOCAL (UaVERKMENT 

The Horse Behind 
the Cart 

T here are many important things which 
can be done by the two committees 
appointed this week to examine the type of 
people iftvolved ia government. But 
they arc all of peripheral to 9 ^y 
quescton that really matters: how b<^ to re* 
otganise, in shape, scope, funaion and 
finance a set of local government units in 
many ways so grotesquely ill-suited to the 
demands of modem Biitam. 

The first committee, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir John Maud, will attempt to dis¬ 
cover how to attract more varied and better 
qualified people into both the elected and 
professkW branches of local government 
and how to enable them to do their work 
more efi&ciently. The second committee 
will review the prospects and training of 
local government officers, but not their 
salaries, though it is probably pay more than 
anything else which draws them into other 
en^loyment. The key question of payment 
of elected members will be considered by 
Sir John Maud’s committee ; so will other 
matters often thought to discourage parti* 
dpadon, such as the timing of meetings and 
the political implications. All this is vital 
and necessary informacioa—^but it is only 
too likely that any reforms suggested will 
receive the same treatment as that meted out 
last week by the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government to the proposal that the 
Welsh counties should be reduced from 
thirten to seven-^-a polite stalling. The 
commission concerned had regretted that its 
terms of reference did not include structure, 
functions and finance as well as mere boim- 
daries; precisely because of the need to 
review these other things the boundary pro¬ 
posals have now been shelved. 

The only satisfactory approach to reform 
is the total one, a lesson which the present 
Government should have learnt by now. It 
has put it partly into practice in London, but 
the Secretary of State for Scotland is the 
only person so far who has really thought 
about applying the principle to a wider area. 
Last June’s’ outline pri^mals for the 
moden^tionof local government in Scot* 
hmd reofMOtaehded a dear-cut twtKier 
system with enlarged counties responsible 


Wite feCOl^d^IST ilsirt 

sdfixBfwted tofe 
Vhallet ^abtheWric’s for lck:al '"^he 

two iVsHfiThi^ it %as felt, a^uld attract th^if 
lypc' dt' dlndidat^' ^i’lld,' 

** strengthen ihferest in ^lo^l government 
and arrract candidates from a Wider field.” 
This is the essential preliminary to improv¬ 
ing the calibre of person in local govern¬ 
ment, and it is not the way diosen as ytt 
for most of England and Wales. 

•; r ^ \ . i ; 

common market 

Quietly Does It 

T hough the ^uropep common market 
is out of the liineiight at^thc momeut 
the six meni^r countries lire actively at 
Wock, ami hiou glinting out of the shadows 
now and then suggest that progress may still 
come faster than outsiders imagine. 

Herr Erhard has paid his £st visit as 
chauccllor to Holland this week and has 
been received by the royal family. In 
emotional terms this is as much of a land* 
mark as a visit to the Queen would be in 
know^n of the conversations 
of Herr Erhard and ftis rofeigll 
Herr Schroder with the Dutch go\'crnnicnt 
is equally interesting. If the reports are 
correct, Herr Erhard seems keen to come 
back to the. subject of political co-operation 
among the Six and to organise a meeting 
of heads of Government late this summer. 
The Dutch foreign minister, Mr Luns, is 
determined that nothing shall be discussed 
among the Six without the British. It is 
also difficult to see what General de Gaulle 
and his partners could agree on. But the 
faa that Herr Erhard persists despite these 
obstacles underlines Mr Wilson’s rashness 
in writing off British involvement with the 
Six—as he has done once again during his 
trip to Washington this week. 

More materially, the Six may be progress¬ 
ing again on the farm front. ^ On Monday 
and Tuesday, the farm ministers met in 
Brussels to talk about united grain prices 
for the common market, the largest decision 
in this whole vexed field. No one expected 
they would fix the prices at this meeting and 
they duly adjourned until March 23rd. The 
practical possibility is that they might 
agree, if not before April 15 th (as Dr 
Ma^blt wants), then at feast by the 
summer, on grain prices to be applied at a 
later date, say in 1966. Officially, the 
Germans are blankly opposed to this, but 
ruffiour has it that if they could be seen to 
be under heavy pressure from their partners 
they might be ready to retreat. Ir this is 
true, the Six may take another giant step 
to economic union this year. 
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Ey6r since Hoover commenced the manufacture of their 
vi(oi1(f«4amou8 Cleaners In Britain in 1932, we have 
suppled them with various forms of 'Aylesbury Brand* 
rlvots^blfurcated, tubular and ^semi-tubular, in ever 
indroislfig quantities. 

Now^wHh their widening range of products such as 
Floor Polishers, Washing Machines, Fractional Horse 
P,ow6r Motors, etc., their consumption of 'Aylesbury 
Branicl';flv0t3 runs Into some hundreds of thousands 
per 



sTheso rivets are. set either on 

f tandard Automatic feed Rivet 
wng Machines or on Special 
PurMSe. Rivet Setting Machines 
dwpndo and manufactured by us. 
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INDIA 
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yoV'RE WraiCOME! See Hie suVeeaUnent in atmditlr 

time lost Retting there hy Air France Boeing, ^t 

Be^res and Amber. See Khatmandu, home of the OurkhSAQfiMMSM 

Taj Mahal (by moonlight, of course}* Take a ouihioned 

haggle in the bazaars. Everywhere yon are met penonallyhWm 

car, stay in 1st class hotels--allat the inclusive cfattge. AfelmSmfisra 

with leading international tonr operators to oflet ttUi 

France Welcome Tours. Ask yoiu Travel Afent or Air ItedltAW ttPsomr* 

ful Welcome Tours Brocliitre, with lull details ol this aa&CWBioan tSlto 

FAR EAST (2^ days-6S0 gns) MEXICO (21 dayi-419 onlL AMBKCyi 

(28 days—555 giis) and ROUND the WORLD (48 dayd^--<^M8lls)» . 

AIR FRANCE, 168 HEW BOND StllliT^ 
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Qttholics si^^: an'«8i$e(mieot lltn4«|d,a» «ii ioCTilase fa( tlMi ; ' 
fflinimum ■ ta bid-tge pensioiiit'' abd in ’ fidiily :illlQW« 
ances. '/ ' 

The em^oyers* federation, for Its part, does not' reject the 
idea of an incomes policy. Its conditions are that the directives 
must be generalised, and that they must be deagoed not to 
int^eie ivkh industry’s frc^om of aptk^ The esnfdoyers also 
insist that, in die face of .growing competkioa from other Euro 
peaa countries, due attention must be paid to the heed of com¬ 
panies to provide dhehr own capkai, while the unions, on the other 
hand, fnaht on a share hsjlou|pMd-iN|i^ FinaBy, the young 

farmers (abo OdK^) Mvour aa iliOD^' policjr as $ means <$ 
seddng parity widi'iailiialll||^ilsoQi|et,. 

The short-lived iUodfift Bat the alteady solved 

their incomes problem wa^bbcMofhw thsllkiviliiation td £>ecembe4 
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1958, when French vvotkinf 
towages. TheeaumolL^ 
A mild ftoossiop ^ 
had leiiae^ tho^ii 
industry'’' 

resmned ’dmr upifM 
page.) A 
of their profits ‘ 

Last year, the 


a financial squb^. 



dme, a mt in thef 
ywtre classical 
Gaulle’®; 
Whca 
wage# 

^ .asii;i^ preceding ’ 
‘fi&iplS^'-pl^re part’' 


i^to i^ldimKions with 
IS chlininat^, so fiir, in tK stabilisation 
|dan of last Se^ember. '- 'Wages nominally incrchsed last year' 
by 7.9 per cent, compared with 9.5 per cent in 1963 and 8 per 
cent in 1961. In real terms, the increase was of 1.8 per cent in 
1963 ; 4.7 per cent in 1963 ; and 3.5 per cent in 1961. 

figures refer to private industry; here government action 
must needs be indirect. The ^tuistion is different in the nation¬ 
alised industries. There, wbKe admitting that wages bad lagged 
behind those in the private sector, the govamneot limited its yield- 
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' miifiirs'jjRrM m the bf 
tponrily MMmd#by ^ an^psa- 
taken ^ tiMjwi# to tiv to r^rm 
lecta'^com- 


rS63. I|osaiit»h8vd^ 
tiop plan and aayanta||^ h^j 

tWHBlhagement of natiooaHsediiidustri&. Oh_ 

nsission suggested last momh that the government dsould no longer 
inc^rrahthi the fixing of wages jjn 4^ industif abaphr deter¬ 
mine dm to^ wage bill for eaw ih ^ ksM lft e d 'ceipji^^ '.vlfa^ 
mch company, a dommittee of saanagkhaht ind t^lhttenta- 
tives should oMaUiah a lopg^teno ooatiaot fef wages., Theiiilj|dns 
woi^ (or so the {dan hb^) not strike bem^M dbhtracsi,; llie 
govnitme«it;has not yet a<^ upen these reodiimKlidatioiii,‘^t the 

■T0'.j0kr^ glti _ 

whkii dse^iliicib^ pin's attlik WUpgaad mhii; 



„M,MM 

, ph^omepon seripus effect on total incomes. Thus»^hen 
WMassi k^ffon| shifts |QK|>nai^ wiions 

* HY liim to^smrVmth niinuiiudb Wges W aedal oeiimsi^ anH he 
can only xepjy that this would clash with the policy of restraint. 

Indeed, the moment for tempting the unions to collaborate is. 
probably ill chosen. The government, clinging to its purse 
Strings, has little to offer as inducement. Despite emphatic 
denials, the unions view the whole operation with suspicion as >a 
delaying aaion Of even a smoke-screen designed to conceal a 
wage freeie. 


SARAWAK 

A Will to Resist 

FROM OCR SFECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Kuching 

0 one in Sarawak takes the gathering 
guerrflla storm li^tly or forecasts an 
early calm. The familW, exhaustii^ pat¬ 
tern of threat, extordoh, and terrorism by 
ruthless dedio^d men m jui^le, swamp 
and farmland is already sfaa{ring up and 
device—or because of--the farcical "xease- 
iie” BiitUi and Malaysiaa authorities are 
prqNuing to meet local attacks in strength 
ato^ the thousand-mile frontier with 
oesia. The offid® mood in Kuching is 
tough ax^ will g;et mugber: the long prison 
sentences impo^d on several young 
terrodsts have had a noticeable effect on 
oejuivocal ^cments in tbc Chinese popula- 

LtfCkSy, Sirtwak has few roads and few 
tracks and the most skilful infiltrators can¬ 
not cut through the undergrowth without 
leaving traces. Most of the s^rriUa van¬ 
guard variondy estimated at tmm 200-plus 
10 is holed, up around areas in which 
Chn^ faimen predommate. Food and 
arms caches i^d be^ laid^ down for them. 
Jt be a mistutt' t6 accept the number 
of oikially teemted inddetits Ss the full 
dmmide. Obviousljr, if secrecy can be 
maincatned about the fate of one roamhsg 


guerrilla group, the task of detecting its 
base camp and eliminating other groups also 
based thtf e is made easier. 

There is no question that the guerrillas 
who have been i^trating since the cease<- 
fire ” indude Indonesian army cemnandos, 
as well as the first graduates of the thousand- 
odd Sarawak communist recruits who went 
south a year ago for instruction in Indo¬ 
nesia. From the evidence of captured docu¬ 
ments and even more direct testimony, it 
is dear that Indonesians command the 
guerrilla unks. What is less clear is whether 
President Sukarno or Mr AicHt, the leader 
iff the Indonesian Conununist party, pre¬ 
vails when Peking ideology and Jakarta 
nationalism diveige. 

J^wever suspect the loyakies of the 
Chinese population, the Dayaks and other 
local people arc siding with the Malaysian 
authorities. Hunting patrols with [^lice 
dogs indude border scouts” and Dayak 
vofujQtecrs. (Ironically, descendants of head 
hunters often require training in tracking 
by British fungle specialists.) British 
soldiers and Guriys are welcoo^d in re¬ 
mote villages with a warmth that astonis^s 
a visitor accustomed to the sullen reactions 
of La o tia n and South Vietnam villagers. 

I The British still enjoy a shining legacy 
of good will in Sarawak. Maybe, in pro¬ 
moting the concrot of federation so that 
they could withdraw from Bprneb, tfu^y 
oversold Malaysia as their recommended 
aketnative. The least sopbii^ted Saia- 


wakians know now that British military 
strength is essential for the survival of the 
Malaysian venture that they reluctantly 
accepted. But whatever their doubts about 
Malaysia, they are reinforced in their dis¬ 
like of Indonesia. 

Kuching, the gradous capital, is now 
gripped by a military build-up as airfields 
are enlarged and the voices of Javelins, 
Hawker Hunters and helicopters are loud in 
,thc land. A Royal Navy mosquito fleet 
roves the coastline. Supplies are pouring 
in for what will evidently be a long haul 

The benefits of Sarawak’s ferst^vdop- 
mentplan as a state of Mdaysia are wisely 
concentrated on rural areas. phm was 
approved last week by the state government. 
A sum of 343 ndllxon local doflus (say £4^ 
million) wiU be spent on agricultural^ edu¬ 
cational and Mxrxal projects between 1964 
and 1968, compared with z6o million in the 
past five years. " This iplaq would not be 
possible without Malaysu, for the simple 
reason that Sarawak done> or as a Briurii 
colonv, would not have betm able to finanil^e 
k,’* the chief mioiater, Mr Stephen Kalong 
Nin^tatb points qj^ goes on to say 
that the towi^ wiff not be neglected, but 
that four-fifths of Smwak’s 810,000 pk»ple 
(45 jper cent of whoni arc under H years 
old) live in the rural areas, and that the 
economy very largely depends bn them. The 
tmgic lesson of South Vietnam, where gtier- 
rilu success has waxed on rural neglect, 
has not been missed here. ^ . 
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THE GROWTH OF 
IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
EXPORTS 195»62 


MILUON POUNDS 
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TAX-FREE PROOREEB IN 

rrolsMidL 

FOR New industries 

Ireland's tax ihcentive for new industries exporting to GreatSritsin and to other couatrlia 
is substantial. Complete exemption from profits tax oo export lentil 1974, followed try 
five years’ of reduced tax. (19 years' at Shannon Free jt^irporl IndpaUiai (a)a:^ |or firms 
using some airfreight,) 

fn addition, non-repayable cash grants are ayallable amounting to a substantial pro¬ 
portion of the cost of the fixed assets. 

Ad¥atiteget In Ireland Include : □ Plenty of space for expansion. P Plenty^cf space 
for IlN/ing. □ An ample supply d! wilting workers and of young chemists and anQlnoers, 

Mr. Gerard MacCarthy, representative of the Industrial Development Authority, will be 
glad to provide further Information about what Ireland can offer your Mustry. You ican 
reach him through the Irish Embassy, ITGrosvenor Place, tondoaS.W.1. (DEL^frevta 2^1). 

Of wfke for MX) informative booklets to:^ . • . 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORrTY OF IRELAND 

7 MOUNT SfREET CRESCENT, DUBLIN 2. TEt: DUBLIN 6196B 
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CYPRUS 

But Who is Minding 
the Shop? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL GORRESliONDENT IN 
NICOSIA 

T^firmN the pasi week Mr Hcops 
W Soioihicles, t&e but clp^le 

mioister of .fiiianoe b maitot Makirio^ 
Greek Cypriot cabmet^ has conferred with 
the leaders of the island’s commerce on 
how to check the disastrous economic conse- 
l^uences of the present crisis* The situation 
is all the more tragic because m three years 
of peace the republic made a fair economic 

^*^SeSfe-year developBicnt plan published 
b xpdi was bsgbmng ao gk under way. 
At the same tiae the Cyprus Development 
Corpor ati a a » aided aa American maa- 
agemcne ssenl hot faaftofd locally, was 
embarUitt an kbouc a doien projects, mostly 
in IMt mdustry. Tourism was bMmmg, 
the fetish bases were yiddbg the ezpecttri 
icwemie^ aod the traditional pillars of the 
coQoemv, the mmes, were functionbg 
reaaooahly smoothly. In all this there was 
a modkiim of co^peradon—one could cer- 
trinly not put it higher than bat—between 
GtcA and Turk. 

Now this promismg picture has been 
rudely shatter^; the most immediate prob¬ 
lem it of course transport and oommunica- 
tioiis. Because of the msecurity of the roads 
plus the fto that some areas have been 
completely cut off, imported goods have 
lain m warehouses ; manufactured goods and 
produce withm tl^ island have not been 
bstributed; busiaesameo have been unable 
to travel freely to secure orders; villagers 
have been afr^ to come bto Nicosia and 
other towns to do their tmdidonal week¬ 
end shoppy; trade has been hamstn^. 

Anotbtf immediate effea of the crisis is 
the decUnd b trade with thd British forces. 
Already a oonsiderable number of service 
famalMo-^tbose due for reptcriadon withb 
the neit six months—^have returned to 
Britab and have not been replaced; and 
thoic who lemab are not movmg freely bto 
the towns to do their shoppbg as they used 
to do. The domestic budget alone of British 
service families used to yield about mil¬ 
lion a year to Cyprus. This year it is likely 
so be nearer £6 million, and the hasty 
cvacuatkin of the Americans may mean the 
bsi of ioothdr million. 

The poaition b the mining mdustry is 
even more disturbmg. The island’s biggest 
mining enterprise, the American-owned 
Cyprus Mkwa Coi^ation» has been badly 
hit by the bter-communal oooflkt because 
ks operations are mainly centred m Lefka 
■Dd Xeroa where vblenoe flared up at 
Chriwmaa and where tension it still acute. 
The mbea have been virtually at a stand- 
adO lor the best part of two months, 
■Mwwgh omiting bom stockpiles has con- 
tbeoa at me port of Xecos. The general 
picture b 6ch^ mbes is more satisfactory, 
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altbough the prospects are undertab. More¬ 
over the goyemment is bound to suffer a 
considerable loss b taxatkm fribm minbf. 

b agriculture the adverse effects are 
equrily obvious even though this is not the 
most important time of year far die farmers. 
Many peosancs, particularly Turkish opes, 
have uprooted themselves and sought rcbige 
in a neighbouring friendly village or town. 
Goats and sheep mive not been hoiked after 
because shepherds are afraid of attack. 

Obviously, gmps of nervous men end 
youths huddledb coffee shops up and down 
the island listenmg to radio reports of the 
latest manoeuvrings at the Security Council 
are hardly productive elements b a half- 
crippled economy. But a more serious set¬ 
back is the blow to tourism. Progress m 
this field had been remarkable m me past 
three years ; bdeed in 1963 Cyprus had the 
highest percentage berease in tourism of all 
European and Middle Eastern countries. 
The prospects for 1964 are now almost 
negligible even though tourism is usually 
a resUienit business. 

D espite this catalogue of disasters, the 
Greek Cypriots remab extraordbarily 
optimistic about the long-term economic 
prospects. There is m fact comparatively 
Uttle foreign bvestment m the island—for 
example, the Cyprus Development Corpora¬ 
tion IS feanced by local mvestors and the 
government. Hence the Greek Cypriots 
argue that if only the Turkish question ” 
is settled—that is, if Cyprus is firmly estab¬ 
lished as a unitary state under majority rule 
—<hen everyone will be able to put his 
shoulder to the wheel. The commercial 
acumen of the average Greek Cypriot should 
not be uoder-raited; but to many observers 
it seems whistling b the dark to expect pros¬ 
perity to follow b the wake of a political 
aolutiao. And anyway a political solution 
looks extremely remote. 

b all the curra|.t discussions about 
the economy the Greek Cypriot ministm 
and oflidals have of course conferred oitiy 
with fellow-Greeks. Economically the 
Turks live m a world of their own. Though 
they are noc fivbg b the utter poverty and 
deq^ that the Greeks, lor propaganda 
reasons, allege, their economic pi^pecti are 


bk^. At the moment they are livi^ largely 
00 food supplted b6m Ttirkey. The num¬ 
ber of wonoess has soared, partly because 
Turkish dvil servants ibandoned the central 
^vemment when fighting broke out. 
Ndtber the cMl servants nor the police 
have been paid since then and it is a minor 
mystery how maiw of diem a«, none the 
less, survivbg. The conummal chamber 
wbeh the Turks regard as thdr parliament 
has become the agency for providbg food 
and other supplies either raised by the com¬ 
munity or provided by Ankara. And, as in 
Greek towns and villages, men who should 
be working arc nervously Ustenihg to news 
bulletins. The Turks stopped paymg taxes 
to President Makarios’s government some 
time ago. In the present atmosphere, they 
would prefer to five m poverty than be 
governed by the Greeks. Indeed one of the 
mab reasons why the Turks fear a unitary 
state is that, m addition to being at the 
mercy of Eoka gunmen m the uniform of 
“ Security Forces,” they would be outwitted 
commercially by the more sophisticated 
Greek busbessmen. 

b tlus deteiioratbg and necessarily con¬ 
fused situation it is hard to forecast exactly 
what will be the state of the island’s 
economy in, say, nine months’ time. There 
are, admittedly, one or two positive ele¬ 
ments ; the currency, for exanqile, is aston¬ 
ishingly sound. The ports have managed 
to keep working, though they arc now 
exporting mainly from stockpiles. Facile 
talk pf the danger of ‘^immediate bank¬ 
ruptcy ” is inaccurate—for m the last resort 
•the Cypriots could live on agricultural pro¬ 
duce, provided enough workers leave ±cir 
radio sets to look after the crops. The pros¬ 
pects of foreign bvestment have slumped, 
but the development plan was based largely 
on local bvestment which could be forth- 
comii^ again. The plan itself was soundly 
conceived with an eye io building up light 
industry and tourism to offset the traaitional 
dependence on bases and mmerals as sources 
of revenue. Even so it is hard to escape the 
coodurion d^t, if things go on as they are, 
the island will run bto a major economic 
crisis before the year is out. Where Presi¬ 
dent Makarios might then look for aid is 
anyone’s guess. 
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L oad PLOMn[>EN and iiis committee have 
duly rqxMTted on ^riuab repre-* 
aeatatio 23 ^ ab|oa4; it is perbsy» A 
moment, to lo^. alsp at. a forma} put 
more warm^^rtcd 90 f\ of > prisen^ 
brUannique^yolmp^ry ita.amalt 

way, this activity is in aq unpmcedeiited 
state of boom. Everybody TbO; 

Oxford XZommittee for FapupCf J^aa^ 
taken ov^t froq^ tbe < 3 «j^ 

Disarn|iani^> as. tlte faroue^e outlet fcV: ^ 
io-ycar^s^ emhusiamm. ,iThe JW 
and Mr Harold tbcit 

practipal support to ;tbk :!UPa>v 
Beatles, even, would, teve iKlteuded U pro^t 
senmeioa. to^ CMbm..,bod tb<^ not been 
detained by theaun io ElQijdav:... . > 

The Qpk ^my of ^t ycaiilmeclu^ 
tendings unaided thousands oCTuisi ref 
in .Uganda—and other,^ less dramatic; teles 
of scnoolrteacbera frote Mothetirett twea^'r 
ing it out with lOP pupils in dte godforsataif 
bush—prove thatithi enthusiasm iq^ a pood, 
even noble, auae.. And, inenteUy^t 
pressures are building up to guide it all 
through some neat, well fend^, offidal 
channel The American I^cc Corps is a 
model increasingly held out fof British 


imitation. 

At present there is undoubted confusion 
in the British arrangements for voluntary 
service abroad. Under thf general head of 
''technical assistance,'* a tremendously 
vague term, there arc at present 19,000 
British civilians in developing countries, all 
but a thousand in the Commonwealth. 
Most are on quasi-official missions. The 
true givers of voluntary service are around 
300 school-leavers and industrial trainees, 
and 250 graduate volunteers. They arc 
abroad under the auspices of voluntary 
societies, such as the United Nations Asso¬ 
ciation and Voluntary Sfcrvice Overseas. 

The numbers are rising rapidly: in 1061 
there were J75 such volunteers ip ihe, field, 
and by 1965 there will be 1,300, of wboni 
1,000 wjp be j^uat^ The Govibrament’a 
help consists, since February 12th, of qon-, 
tributtng to the voluntary societies 75 per 
cent {fonnerly 50 per cept) of their admuii- 
strative and travel costs. Day-tOfday co¬ 
ordination between voluntary societies 
and government s^encies is bandied by a. 
committee, to which a polky boc^ under 
the active chairmanship qf the Duke of 
Minbur^ is now to be a^ed. Kecipient 
countries pay volunteers’ working expenses. 

The oSiet imtortant sector of triUy 
voluntary activity Is teaching. The Minis¬ 
try of Education encourages and helps 
teachers to go abroad,* and sensible pro¬ 
visions about job seOuHty, pensions and 
promotion tom been worked out by local 
authorities for their departing teachers. 

direat of pItofeSslomd' insmrhy sdll 
hovers over the advcnnnousr^ could 
perhaps be doHetoere ‘ Last 5^1^ some 1,700 
British teachers and teach^tridners were 





working in developing coimtries, about half 
recruit^ by the; Department, trf Technical 
CtM^atiop and rite British Connicih and 
the odier hglf, by voluntaryi bodies and 
missionary societies. Some 250 university 
teachers a year are recruited by these gov** 
ernment agencies for developing countnes: 
more may go by private arrangement. 

The Briush effort in voluntary service is 
thus honourable, fairly small and organised 
in the most diverse manner conceivable. 
But the voluntary bodies that do most of 
the work have very largely succeeded in 
seeming really voluntary—^which means 
noo-neo-coloDial—to those whom they wish 
to aid. Diversity leaves room for informal, 
personal links between aiders and aided: 
the voluntary bodies get valuable free help 
from many worthy ami capable peofik. 

The case for leaving the present untidy 
organisation as it ik rests on these advan-^ 
tages. They may not always prevail. The 
current enthusiasm may mean that more 
really suitalfie people voiunteer for service 
than the organisations can handle. Govern¬ 
ment aid might mean that the voluntary 
societies no longer appear truly voluntary 
to the recipients. A future government may 
esuteish a ministry of overseas aid con^ 
cemed (as no one government deplrtment 
now is) with providing both capital and 
technical know-how: voluntaiy workers and 
teachers would then be a most valuable 
supiplanent to its work. If these things 
were to happen, there would be a very 
strong case in^ed for establishing a govern¬ 
ment organisation that would, along^e the 
voluntaiy bodies that should continue to 
get all w help they want, help to channel 
the enthksiauns of its citizens. But for the 
moment: there are few real complaints 
agiinri tbi untidy but devoted administra¬ 
tion^ Of.voluntaiy service. Better the angel 
you know. ... 
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' reitfdeiltatkitial Mrylice. «U' 

probably wlith tidief bf ct^^ls 

of tbe PoteiM ahia Oipinibiiv^di 
offleos. SOn«ofm&ri^.pogttlafg^«biaits 
M A le^ft npubte ^^^saaoii 
deyptea'to tbe of .d 
Thi^ate lia^ bl|;tl!^tt(4 80 *“^ 

■'At' present"wC ’“sdio^ allq^aiioe' foe a filst' 
chad is £i7S, rising to for^l^^aepi^ 
and /400 for the w<L This, as any piteac 

^{th^ - jf-- 

is ju 

that there is a aprious danger that ” men 
without privatej1|iHi4M4^^ detenred for 
financial reasonsVv.from seeking to join 
the . Qveraeaa rt^qaqitedp^ tejrakte.” 
Untu now the low sum gntited for a first 
chiid has poem 

the principk of / parental aaqin 
phrase, in^ oxm, mp& appropinate 
on the Ijps of Jephtnan thanjon those; ^ a 
Treasury officials , 

Lord Plowden’s ponunitfee has Iteqn 
sensible, and bumanp: it recoqimcnds thai; 
the alllowaiice should be rajsed^to our^ 
rent average fee of schools ir^nesented on 
the tfeadm^rs’ Conference or in the Girls’ 
Sek^ Year Book. It also recommends two 
concessionary journey^ for children a> year, 
more compassionate travel hir thoae 
serving abroad, compcnsadmi for service; in 
“difficult” posts, more liberial “clinuuic 
clothing ” ^wances, and the proyisioo of 
more amenities out there. It rpje^ the idea 
of a “ per^tual disturbance V;albwaace, but 
suggests , mcma^d foreign allowances. 

As regaids the work of the 

conunittee allows itself: aopic Jbqiidaiy for¬ 
mulations: “ It is m>t enough to represent ; 
one must be seen to repitaent^ “Well 
diiected hospitility is jtetely wasted.^’ One 
obvious ne^ is for» prOficieDcy in hn- 
guageSi” Much of the report is, m fact, a 
defence of the wiqr in^whi^, itist generally 
assumed, diiffomats go about chcir^buaiiiess. 
To take diplomacy Out of the coduafl patty 
is no doubt a hmdablc amWtioii, bat, as 
the report ]mts it, ** in some countries effec¬ 
tive power is held by a handful of pec^e.” 
These have to be entertained. HCnce 
“ representational entettainmeiiit,” about 
which, writes the committee vrith a masterly 
understateotient, ** we fear diete is still no 
small degree of public misunderstanding.” 

Lord Piowdpn’s men also didted some 
curious facts about the distribution of 
specialise knowledge. Of Foreign Service 
officers who have kept tfaeic knmledge of 
a “ difficult ” langum up approved 
standard, 94 are preficient 'itl Arabic. Only 
27 are proficienttin Russian, the next big- 

* 6nnd 2276. ’ " 


8|ra 

gcst group. loggest a raihi^ 

disturbing bias towards an area that has 
always b^n t)i^J$]|^rHa pf'Jlritish diplo¬ 
macy. The coidinittec*^ ^hclusion on 
sprcisdisation Js that there .^ould be more 
of it, ^pfcially in the Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions Office' where there is none at all. 

The new diplomatic service whose 
cre'aritMi is recommended would have a ten 
per cent mar^n of staff available tor emer¬ 
gencies. Briush propaganda, the committee 
says« should concentrate on reaching the 
inffuential few ** and the report is sceptical 
ol die value of the multifold distortions 
usually per^trated under the tubric of 
‘‘ projectmg Britain.” At home the conveni¬ 
ence of journalists (who would like a unified 
news department for the Foreign and Gom- 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONORNT IN VIENNA 

T un political climate in \^enna is dis- 
concmingly bracing. After nearly 
twenty years oif coalition pjvcmnicnt by the 
evenly matched Sociahsc and People’s 
parties, there are signs, as a new prime 
minister, Herr Josef Klaus, takes office, that 
it is going to be increasingly difficult to 
maintain the old atmosphere of national 
unity. Party politics are creeping in. Herr 
Klau^ who was minister of finance until 
Maith, 1963, belongs to the same People’s 
party as the deposed chancellor, Herr Alfons 
Gorbach. But his attitude to the Socialists 
in the coalition is, or aims to be, far tougher. 

The parties have argued about the con¬ 
trol of wages, about state subsidies for the 
nationalised industries, and about the return 
to Austria tif ^ former pretender to the 
throne, Archdtike Otto von Habsburg. Dr 
Klaus is the spokesman of the ^ reformers ” 
in Che Peoidc’s party, though-what they 
inoeDd to ^reform” is unclear. When he 
was elected party chairman last September, 
many people concluded that the writing was 
on the vw'Cor^Dr Gorbach. When Dr 
Gorbadi ieoognised that he could no longer 
depend t& support of the vital right- 
wing Bunder^^^ tanners', industrialists’, 
and workers' and emqployees’ unions—^he 
had no choice but to rcsi^. On February 
25th he did. Dr Drimmel (education) and 
Herr Hartmann (agriculture) refused to stay 
in office. 

The claim by Dr Pittermann, the Socialist 
vice-chancellor, that the resignation of the 
chttDCdibr did nix imply that of the govern¬ 
ment was to be eapectefd.. He is not the 
man to let 4 Uiy political opportunity slip. 
He weht further mid laid down a set of 
coith&ioha that miiat be satisfied before the 
Sociahto would agree to cM^ate in 
a new coalition. Agreement has been 
leadhed. od'aome point^^^l^ two ques- 
ttatr scUlr ithiam; the wciidisr demands 
lor a pld>isdte on the Habsburg question, 
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monwealtfa Reladoits i^Sces) is to cootjnue 
to be subordinated, to the convenience of 
the Ford^ Seqpj^ii^ and the Goihmon- 
weate arc, appardady* 

reluctant to part with their own spokesmen* 
The report has accept^ by the. 
British G^emment in so far as did bicker¬ 
ing of the i^pffition^ of sertice is concerhecL 
Its recomiheffdations will cost just utlder 
£2 million arVear. It remains to be seen 
whether the "few^miqqir modifications” 
referred to by the Priilie Ministd: in Parlia¬ 
ment on February ii^ly any wish n> 

cut down thfa What outside 

readers of the re^Q|d maV won^ is how, 
given the handicap uniltf wbidh uncials 
now woirk, Britain has come to have asigbod 
a diplomatic sorwe as it has.' , 



and the reduction of military service. 

Caught between Socialist demands that he 
should prejudice his own and his ministers* 
future actions before they even take office, 
and under heavy pressure from within his 
party over new ^^intments, Dr Klaus has 
had a rough time. His troubles arc only 
beginning. Like his predecessor, he is faced 
with a Socialist team most of whose mem¬ 
bers are harshly intransigent opponents who 
have learnt that toughness pays. With local 
government elections ahead, he needs to 
restore ihc voters’ morale by a show of 
strength. Above all, he has to show that he 
can make the coalition work, which it has 
not since the elections of November, 1962. 

The Socialists have their own difficulties. 
A sudden crop of scandals in Klagenfurt has 
landed senior party officials in gaol. And 
the strange actions of the minister of the 
interior, Herr CMah, have created difficulties 
at the centre. Numerous transfers and some 
dismissals of senior civil servants, mainly 
within the police and security force.s, have 
produced a highly charged atmosphere. 
Herr Olah's recent prformance on tele¬ 
vision, when two million viewers watched 
as personal security reports were brandished, 
their defenceless subjects named and two of 
Herr Olah’s Socialist predecessexs in office 
apparently blamed, caused as much conster¬ 
nation on the left as on the right. The 
possibility of Herr Olah’s resignation—by 
nature he is a man of courage and judg¬ 
ment who was formerly a most effective 
leader of the Austrian trades unions—is now 
being canvassed. 

But Socialist troubles do nOt necessanly 
help Dr Klaus. Representing he does 
the wrival of the postwar generation at the 
head of affairs, one can only wish him luck,, 
but his chances of success are less rosy than 
they were a week ago. 
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Trumj)?t of Pjttr 
Time? 

HESE ate the great epic poems of 
this great age,” said tale Hongkong 
communist newspapr Wen Hui Pao, hail¬ 
ing ten newly published poems by Mao 
Tsc-tung which had filled the front pages 
of the Peking dailies on January 4th. ” It is 
the trumpt of obr time; it is the battle- 
son^ proclaiming the victory of Marxism- 
Leninism in the world.” Untutored occi¬ 
dentals (including Russians) could hardly 
have grasped the full political import of 
Mr Mao’s elegantly obs^e verses without 
the aid of the explanations that the Chinese 
press has kindly provided. ** 

In one poem, written late in 1961 when 
Chinese audiences were enjoying an opra 
based on a 16th-century story about the 
pilgrim monk Hsuan Tsane, the monk is 
made to stand for Mr Khni^hev and other 
innocents who are deluded by the White 
Bone Ghost (American impti’ialism), but 
saved, against their will, by the wise and 
miraculous Golden Monkey (Mr Mao). 

Tfie monki though ignotwit, may yet be 
enlightened. 

But toltere devils live there must be 
disaster. 

The Golden Monkey wields his mighty 
club 

And the universe is cleansed of dust. 

Three other poems, written soon after the 
1962 Cuba crisis, vent Mr Mao’s scorn for 
Russia’s “ capitulation ” at that time. Two 
of them extol the hardy red plum blossom, 
which “loves the snow-filled sky,” holds 
out alone through winter, and 

Waits for fnountain flowers to bloom in 
full 

To smile amidst them alL 

Here Mr Mao improves on the Sung 
dynasty poet, Lu Yu, who lamented the 
loneliness of the plum in winter and of 
himself in exile—exiled because the emperor 
had surrendered to an invader whom Lu 
wanted to resist. The Mao plum stands 
alone not in forrow but in proud confidence 
that it will not,stand alone for long. The 
most violent, and most derisive, of the 
poems draws on a Tang dynasty legend and 
depicts “ambitious adventurists living in 
absurd dreams” (a Peking commentator’s 
words) as “ flies bumping against the wall ” 
and “ ants who find it difficult to shake an 
ash free.” In true trumpt tones it then 
proclaims that 

Earth revolves. Time is short. 

Ten thousand years isHoo long. 

Seize the morning and the evening. 

The four seas are in fury, the clouds and 
fVater rage, 

The flve continents erupt with gales and 
thunder. ^ 

Wipe out aU harmful creatures 
Until np.etwny remains. 




Can you teD Johnnie Walker from other whiskies? 


ASK GEORGE THOMSON. He’s an 

expert. George Thomson is the chief 

blender at Johnnie Walker. E^ch year he 

supervises the blending of many millions 

at \ of pounds’ worth of Johnnie Walker. He 

does it by nose. Making sure that Johnnie Walker always 

stays the same is mainly 

the responsibility of George 

^ ^ heather. It has been lyin|p there 

1 homson - and his nose. in the damp highland mists for 

It’s a secret about three thousand years. Its 

, L 1 - aromatic smoke -‘the reck* as it’s 

Scotch whisky IS n^de by blending whisky 

malt whislu« and gram whisfaes j,, authentic flavour. 

together. This is a very demanding __ 

art, for there can be significant 
differences between the flavours of g 
the individual malt and grain a 
whiskies. The exact blend, to give ^ 

the perfect balance, is a very closely o S 

guarded secret. Don’t let anyone | 

ever tell you that all Scotch \ | 

whiskies taste the same! \ / /v I 



Who drew Johimio Walkei^? 

Tom Browne created the Johnnie 
Walker figure in 1908 ^ basing his 
drawing on a silhouette portrait of 
the founder John Walker, wine and 
spirit merchant of Kilmarnock. 
^^en you come to think of it, it *8 


Perhaps the moral is that good 
whisky needs no bush! 


Tho 3jM0*yoar^d flovotfr ^d that Jolmnie Walker did very 
Barhsy for Jif^umie Walker well without its well-loved symbol 

over sldw-bnrm'ng peat fires. The for the best part of 90 years. 


The man who 
knocks Johnnie Walker 

Once a week John Niven, head 
warehouseman at a Speyside dis¬ 
tillery, taps every cask in his care 
with a wooden hammer. The sound 
alone tells him whether the whisky 
is still properly sealed in the cask. 
A great whisky can’t be hurried - 
from the malt-floor to the bottling, 
Johnnie Walker takes a good many 
years. How often has John Niven 
knocked the whisky in your bottle 
of Johnnie Walker? 

Best known 

Johnnie Walker whisky has been 
sold in the famous square bottle 
with its three labels since 1908 . It is 
by far the best known whisky in the 
world, and today it is going strong 
in 165 countries. 

When you see the Johnnie 
Walker bottle you can be sure you 
ar^ getting the world’s most 
popular Scotch whisky. When you 


serve from it, you naturally like 
your guests to see what they are 
getting. That is why the people at 
Johnnie Walker have taken the 
trouble to adopt this disdnedve 
styling of the square bottle with its 
special arrangement of thr^ labels. 

Advance, Friend, 
and be recognieed 



*Red Lahel\Gumt(3hmks)i9^6t 
honk 4ij€i Mfaif^, ptMer nfwt 
t»m ptKk SfS^ mmkiwto 
{VX, Prktsh When you hSy 

whisky mmhmmmun 
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This plastic package owes a lot o£ its creation 
to a group of Esso products: Oxo alcohols. 
What are they? 

Oxo alcohols arc gifted chemicals. They serve 
as bases for plasticizers^ agents that make plas¬ 
tics pliable. They help make today's efficient 
insecticides. Oxo alcohols even go into deter¬ 
gents. No wonder the trade familiarly calls 
them: Oxos. Like many Esso product^ Oxo 
alcohob are developments of pioneering re¬ 


search. Esso Research. Available throughout 
the Free World, these versatile chemicals have 
helped several new product ideas reach local 
markets. 

Your gift; our reason for being. The highest 
quality petroleum products from Re¬ 
search; most exacting service. Perhaps these 
are important reasons why Esso is the 
^dHd*s First Chelcf 1 Clihr local organization 
vwlcomes your inquiry. 
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international report 


Han ou ra b I e iSa las m en 



FROM A CX)RRi:SPONDENT IN TOKYO 

J APAN^s merchant adventurers arc busy 
chalking up one economic victory after 
another in Asia and Africa. They have 
the distinct advantage of being able to 
present themselves as part of the Afro- 
Asian community. Asians and Africans 
behold with awe and admiration Japan's 
meteoric economic growth, and its admis¬ 
sion as an equal into economic councils 
of the West. They can also be reasonably 
sure that whatever aid Japan gives them is 
free of political strings ; although there is 
a long line attached to a hook designed to 
catch business. 

The Japanese avoid bold international 
positions. They arc virtually silent about 
apartheid in South Africa, a country with 
which they are doing an expanding busi¬ 
ness despite an Afro-Asian trade boycott. 
Fortunately for them, some at least of the 
Asians and Africans have come to realise 
that Japan is an anomaly ; it is part of Asia 
and yet also of the West with its modern 
economy and technological skills. And, like 
Britain, Japan must trade to-live. 

But politics are not entirely dismissed 
in Tokyo. The Japanese ambassador to 
the United Nations, Mr Matsui, has cm^ 
barked on a five-week tour of i6 African 
nations to sound out their views on which 
government—or governments—should re¬ 
present China. Japan has given notice 
that it would like the 1964 chairmanship of 
the UN General Assembly’s special political 
committee ; and it has hopes of getting the 
post. An economic survey mission spon¬ 
sored by the Japanese government is 
scheduled to leave for Africa early in March 
to talk over development projects with the 
governments of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Libya, Egypt and Sudan. 

Politics apart, Japan’s economic impact 
is quite apparent in Asia and Africa, and 
particularly in south-east Asia. That region 
alone absorbs almost one-third of its exports. 


Japan is sometimes criticised for being 
too skimpy about aid. None the less, 
Japanese economists claim that the value 
of Japan’s aid programme has reached a 
respectable figure by the lights of, say, the 
Organisation for l^onomic Co-operation 
and Development. The aid programme is 
a hodge-podge of war reparations, “ special 
arrangements ” and economic and technical 
co-operation agreements. 

Since virtually the entire sum will have 
been spent in Japan on Japanese goods and , 
services, these pi^rammes suit the Japanese 
at least as much as the beneficiaries. In fact, 
nearly all of Japan’s aid is designed to work 
both ways. Loans arc in yen. Deferred pay¬ 
ments are offered to buyers of Japanese mer¬ 
chandise. The Asian youths who receive 
technical training in Japan go home with 
a profitable respect for Japanese products. 

As a donor member of the Colombo Plan, 
Japan has, already, received more than 
4,000 Asian students for technical training; 
it has also sent out about joo technical 
experts to other Asian countries during the 
past decade. If is involved in (and mostly 
finances) construction of a telecommunica¬ 
tions centre and a virus research institute 


in Siam, an agricultural 

in Cwbodia, and industrial andj^cultural 

training cemm FUcistan. 

In return, Japan ha^ teebmie a leading 
market for south-east Asian raw materials: 
Malayan tin and rubberSiamese* ride; 
Pakistani jute and cottony Philipi^ lumber 
and jCOpi^r^ Indpnerian crude 
Indian cotton apid into the bargain. 

This cnaWes Japanese' heavy mac^ery, 
ships, trucks, even complete factories, to 
find ready mairkets in spurn-east Asia, T^se 
are often paid for by meana of loaf-term 
credits extended, by Tdtyp, Manyfajixmese 
companies are inking iil parir^irwp witb' 
local soutb-eaac Asian epmpa^, and 
Japane^ pnvatb invcstfti€»lt aol^ is ex¬ 
panding;^ ''' \ ■' 

In Africa^ Japan’s ecnnondp i^ii^ce k 
not nearly so pervasive,• lBut Jt;^;clear% 
advancing, Jii^^s<X|^r^tQ,A^^ 
during die first, nine mQd&sy>ot igAi 
amounted to laSp'miliion, a i^haadW^^ 
per cent gain over die same period 
On the odicr hand, Japan’s imports^ foom 
Africa for the ume period were otdy iiAo 
milHon, 3.3 per cent below the figure for the 
previous year* Tbcre has, however, been 
only a trickle of Japai^ aid to Africa. 
In mitigation, Jimn is now mappmg qut 
economic and technical co-opeiatfon plans 
with various Ad^can nations. It will help 
establish a technical uainin^ centre in 
Ghana ; Japanese firms will, assist Madagas¬ 
car in setting up a fishing industry, end an 
aid agreement with Algeria is on tl^^ e^rds. 

Japan’s exports to Nigeria in 1962 totalled 
some $65 million; its imports were only 
$5.2 million. Similar figures for Ethiopia 
were $14.2 million as against $4.3 million; 
Ghana, $18 million against $8 million. 
Although these figures are for 1962, one may 
discern from the figures for total African 
trade in the first nine months of 1963 that 
there was probably an even greater disparity 
in many individual trade ba^neCs last year. 

Unlike most African States, South Africa 
did well out of Japan. Its exports to Japan 
were worth $113 million in 1962x8 against 
only $60 million in imports. Curiously (and 
as a direct result of Japan’s economic im¬ 
portance in South Africa) the Japanese have 
found themselves in the anomalous position 
of being classified as European ” by 
Pretoria’s race-conscious government. 
Africans and Asians do not go quite so far. 


JAPANESE 

TRADE 

1956 

Imports 
1961 1962 

1963 
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Exports 
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1963?^ 



(S million) 



($ million) 


South-east Asia 

604 

735 

727 

870 

653 

1,032 

1,060 

1,140 

Rest of Asia 

444 

787 

887 

1,200 

363 

549 

614 

690 

South Africa 

26 

81 

113 

110 

35 

49 

60 

80 

Rest of Africa 

75 

100 

105 

116 

358 

333 

275 

380 

Europe 

231 

725 

767 

830 

250 

607 

845 

880 

North America 

1.434 

2,586 

2,315 

2,480 

651 

1,206 

1,656 

1,750 

South America 

m 

257 

226 

280 

134 

233 

224 

210 

Rest 

288 

530 

497 

620 

i1 

137 

182 

200 

Total 

3,230 

5,810 

5,637 

6,400 

2,501 

4,236 

4,916 

5,330 


* on ftnt 9 moniirs 
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ISRAEL 

Left Alone 

FROM A CORRESFONDKNT IN JERUSALEM 

I srael’s government now a coalition of 
two, moderate labour parties with the 
Nktional Religious Rlock and tfte y;cry ortho¬ 
dox Poale Agudai Israel—v^ill not after all 
receive ^ infusion of extreme leftwingers 
sympathetic to the Russians. Mapam, the 
party of the far left, has rejected the terms 
offered by the prime minister, Mr Eshkol. 
The party says that it is dissatisfied with 
the portfolios offered it (health and developr 
ment) and with the government’s slum 
clearance plans. But the real reason may 
have been Mapam’s unwillingness to join 
the government barely a year before the 
next elections of those who govern the 
General Federation of Labour (GFL) and 
less than two years before the next elections 
to the Knesset. The chances of a change 
of mind in the uncertain event of the talks 
beiM renewed arc therefore slim. 

The prime minister was motivated, in 
seeking a rapprochement, partly by the 
desire to prevent Mapam encouragement of 
unofficial trade union bodies operating out¬ 
side the framework of the GFL, and partly 
by a faith in left-wing solidarity, which it 
was hoped to translate into sup^rt for the 
government’s economic policy. Mr Eshkol’s 
Mapai party may also have been interested 
in limiting controversy on its left flank 
before the elections and in creating a suit¬ 
able atmosf^ere for talks with the Achdut 
Ha’avodah labour jwty, which—though 
inside the Coalition—is Imown to be some¬ 
what reluctant to move any closer to Mapai 
while Mapam remains outside the fold. 

Finally, there was the powerful argument 
of coalition arithmetic : the present govern¬ 
ment is wholly dependent for its parliamen¬ 
tary majority on the twelve voces of the 
National Religious Block. This has recently 
enabled the NRB to extract a number of 
concessions that irk the nop-ortbodox 
majority of Israel’s population. For instance, 
the government was forced to capitulate on 
the question of the pressed two kitchens— 
koshtf and non-kosher—on the new passen¬ 
ger liner Shalom. The Shahtn will sail 
widi a kosher kitchen only. 

Yet now that the negotiations have failed, 
members of Mapai have begun to count 
their blessings. It is pointed out that, once 
in government, Mapam would certainly have 
argued against ck^r ties with the West. 
The effect of its stand on Achdut Ma’avodah 
(whidi is ideologically about halfway be¬ 
tween Mapai and Mapam) would have been 
any^g bqt constructive. There is little 
faith outside Mapam that Russia’s proi'Arab 
bias would be affect by the existence of 
a more left-wing government in Israel. 

Moreover, me econotnic balance sheet 
also shows that nothing will be lost by 
carrying on without Mapam. The party 
has consistentfy demanded big wage in¬ 
creases and more spending on miblic 
services. .Right now such S poncy could lead 
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to serious inflation. Even the government’s 

E resent policies are dangerously dose to t^at 
ririk. But there is a wprld of differetfce 
between the thr<^ per cent rise in basic 
wages now approved and the twenty per 
cent Mapam demands. 

Some other supposed benefits of Mapani 
participation in the coalitiou may now like¬ 
wise be seen to be wishful thioJ^pg. The 
hope that Mapam could bq oooverted to 
support Mapai’s economic ptHoffoixuae is 
now admitted to be a dc^usidn. Achch^it 
Ha'avodah is, in the final 'resort, likely to 
decide its attitude to closer co-pperation 
with Mapai on the basis of its own interests 
rather than those of Mapam. And^ in the 
past, Mapam has been known' to support 
unofficial strikes even while taking part in 
the government. Thus, unril the Knesset 
elections of 1965, Mapai will remain , 
dependent on the NRB. 

FISHERIES 

Twelve Miles Out 

L ord boothbv could scarce forbear to 
cheer—breaking, he claimed, a forty- 
year record of abstinence from offering 
congratulations to the Government—^when 
both Houses of Parliament were told on 
Tuesday that the new European fisheries 
convention had been agreed to by thirteen 
of the states represented at the London 
fisheries conference. Others have expressed 
a more modified rapture. Sixteen countries 
—the common market Six, the pfta Seven, 
Iceland, Ireland and Spain—^had taken part 
in the conference, which began early in 
December and ended on Monday, Of these, 
Iceland and Norway have not accepted the 
convention, while Denmark, while accepting 
its terms in regard to its own coasts, has 
not done so on behalf of the Faroe islands 
or Greenland. And it is chq waters around 
the Faroes, Iceland, Norway and Greenland 
that are oi mos( concern to the Briush 
trawler industry, 

Inshoire fishermen, who represent about a 
fifth of the British industry, now rejoice to 
see the old three-mile rule at last replaced. 

A twelve-mile line will henceforth ring 
British shores (and the shores of the other 
states that accept the convention); the 
Minch, the Bristol Channel and tl^ narrows 
between Scotland and Ulster will be among 
the sea areas thus reserved mainly for 
British nets. Foreigners who have cus¬ 
tomarily fished in die three to six-mile band 
around Britain will be able to do so for only 
two or three years more; those who ^ve 
customarily fished in the six to twelve-mile 
band may continue to do so indefinitely, 
but they will be subject to conservation 
control-—whldi means, specifically, that 
the little fishes of the sea no longer be 
untimely scooped into fine-meshed nets. 

In the middle of next week both the 
Faroes and Iceland are due to begin ex¬ 
cluding ail foreign trawlers from the whole 
of theur twdve-n^e zones, with no excep¬ 
tions for “ historK^ ” rights. This is where 
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indignant British trawiermen feel IheY hove 
beep really codded. The Eritidi fishing 
‘ fodustry*f rsp^l cDfiiiiritfoe on Faroe 
impons^--Wii6se'€hairtaaii is the president 
of the ^ British Trawlers’ Federation— 
ai^Upced bn Tuesday that the industry 
will Enforce a strict limit on landings of 
Farce ^ frbm April ist on ; and it is not 
foolfog^'^ The annual quota announced is 
£^5(^060 gkMth of fresh and frozen fish ; 
to, only, two-thirds of the average 

import^' of Faroe fish over the last five 
years. r ' 

Thus another trial of strength, akin to 
the ’'cod wai” whbToeland that raged 
only three or iour years ago, is now 
imminent. is 4 certain tendency to 

lay the blame on the Six, on the ground 
chat the Faroe islanders (who are virtually 
independent of Denmark in these matters) 
and the Icelanders mi^t have*becn readier 
to compromise if t^ could sell more 
casfly to the common market countries, 
whidi have not yet worked out a joint 
fisheries policy. If and when the Six do 
work one out, it may not offer the 
northerners much comfort. 

RUSSIA 

Pass Laws 

iVJL a passport,” runs an old Tsarist say¬ 
ing that dwells on the importance of iden¬ 
tity papers in a police state. Older Russians 
may have been reminded of this quip by the 
discussion launched ten days ago in Pravda 
and Isvestia of a proposal to replace the 
existing internal passport ” by an identity 
document that will record the holder’s past 
performance at work. Labour cards have 
long existed in the Soviet Union, and at one 
time were an essential paper. Even now, 
when a Soviet citizen changes his employ¬ 
ment, he must in theory prepuce his labour 
record. But the new prci^sal, made in the 
names of a Ukranian deputy and two steel¬ 
workers from the Donbas, is that the labour 
record should become every citizen’s main 
personal document. 

The authors of the propo^l start from 
the premise that a Soviet ddzen’s social 
status depends mainly on his performance 
at work. At present, they say, if a man 
applies for, say, a flat, the papers be pro- 
duce4 state sinmly his name and address, 
date and place of birth, ethnic group, and so 
on. Thus either an inquiry has to be car¬ 
ried out inso his ” so<^ utility,” or this 
is left out of account in decidi^ the fate 
of his request If bis papers included a 
labour record, a distmedon could more 
easily be made, for instance, between a 
man who has worked for years in the same 
job and a drifter. The example chosen is 
significant It shows the difficulties the 
authorities still have in keeping workers in 
their jobs. The discussion itself is an in¬ 
teresting iUustratioii of the problems facing 
the present regiine which, altboi^h it has 
rdaxed many Stalinist constraints, still 
wants to keep tabs on people. 
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Continental Bank 
of Chicago 
opens a 
new ofhee 
in Zurich,. 


HOCBB&l^ ZOB PALME 

BLElCHERWEOm 

ZOBICtfZ 



Wkh the air’ll i|(j^ repreeiintative office 

in Ziu^, uimtiaoptal lQOw' aOS its own irteff on the 
Cohtlnicat toe^e custoBa^. 

In aditttion^ we offinr a AiB^go of international 
banking i^ryic^ in London, Cfajinago and New York. 
And'On Marchi 16th we will open, two full'service 
branches in dapan-^'-rone in Tokyo, and one in Osaka. 
Continental is the only bank in the United States 
with complete'international facilities in all these 
major money centers. And the only bank in the 
Midwestern states with an office on the Continent. 
We will welcome your inquiry. 

CONTINENTAL BANK 

•ONTINBNTAL ILLlNOia NATIONAL BANK AND TKU.Si' COMPANY OV CHICAGO 

231 South LaSollu Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690 

LONDON brancuas: 68/60 Moorgate, 6.C. 2 

47 Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W. 1 

^ (Opening nummer of 1964) 

Subsldtdfles Continental Bank Internatlonaf, New York: Continental International Finance 
Coiporatioii. Chicago, Other 0raiich«s^^Tokj|o and^OMjta Nepiesentative Officei; 


THIS 

ISN'T I HE 
IT’S* 
CIIIIPIETE 
FURHUTION 


Wficn it’s'a matter of putting 2 and 2 togeilicr (or even 
ito'and 2 o) and the subject is steel tubes, Acclcs & 
Pollock work with an accuracy, precision and speed 
tliat almost qualifies them as human computers. You 
too would find it worth while adding up how much 
your business could save, in both time and money, 
by asking Acclcs & Pollock to tackle your own 
fabrication problems in tubes. 
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THE WORLD □ AMERICAN SURVEY 


Foreign 

Aid 

Run 

Down 

WASHING J ON, DC 



Y har in, year out, foreign aid is the subject of an unending 
dialogue in the United States between Congress and the 
Administration and with each round it becomes more apparent 
that in this field the Administration can do or say nothing that is 
right. Yet another storm signal was hoisted on February 26th 
by the House of Representatives when it returned to committee 
the Administration’s Bill to authorise a further contribution to 
the International Development Association, the World Bank’s 
subsidiary which grants loans on easy terms to countries which 
cannot meet more stringent requirements. This vote, of 208 to 
188, amounted to a rejection, for it is not often that a Bill recom¬ 
mitted in such circumstances is taken out again and passed. The 
dedicated opponents ,'*f foreign aid, whose strength increases per¬ 
sistently in the House of Representatives, feel that they scored a 
triumph. 

In this case, however, the Administration has no choice but to 
insist on exhuming the Bill and, if at all possible, forcing it 
through ; otherwise the implications for its credit in international 
negotiations would be too appalling to be borne. The resolution 
to augment the lending resources of IDA by $750 million, of which 
the United States was to find $312 million, goes back to the 
meeting of the World Bank and Fund in September, 1962. Worked 
out in leisurely and orderly negotiation, the scheme embodies 
two principles: that the United States should get more help from 
the other well-off countries in the financing of international 
development and that multilateral bodies should be accorded a 
bigger part in the business of foreign aid generally. Of the 
seventeen proposed contributors, only the United States, the source 


of these enlightened principles, has failed to come up to scratch. 

Faced with the adverse vote of Congress, the directors of IDA 
have extended by three months the time limit for putting the 
resolution into effect. This gives the Administration until June 30th 
to whip up the votes needed to get Congress to approve the Ameri¬ 
can contribution. It should be possible but it will not be easy 


when the Administration does wring a reluctant assent from 
«;ress, especially on a foreign aid matter, there is often a 
^ to be paid. Unfortunately, since this is an election year, 
to h summer the Administration has also 

g^^*'ugh the legislation for foreign aid as a whole for the 
resse^^ opening on July ist; thus there is a fear that 
broac contribution may boomerang in the 

Prv 

imitut whose foreign aid message to Congress is 

aid foreign economic 

®^*‘on for military aid for the coming fiscal year. 


This total of $3.4 billion compares with the $4.5 billion r^uested 
by Mr Kennedy for the current year last April and this was $400 
million less than his original estiinatc of what was needed. By 
the time Congress had finished with it, his last request had taken 
the heaviest cut on record, from $4.5 billion to $3 billion. By 
putting forward the relatively modest figure of $3.4 billion—which 
is indeed the smallest request made for this purpose in any year 
since the Marshall Plan was started sixteen years ago—Mr Johnson 
is trying the opposite tack. It is a reflection of the deteriorating 
temper of Congress on this subject that if, by these tactics, Mr 
Johnson can get in the end an appropriation of $3 billion, the same 
as he got for the present year, he will be doing well. 

This is what the administrators of aid are hoping for. .But 
people in closer touch with the House of Representatives think 
that $2.5 billion or, with luck, $2.6 billion is a more likely figure. 
This would be severe indeed ; something like $i billion woul 4 Have 
to be for military assistance so that only $1.5 billion or $1.6 biHion 
would be left for economic aid. Assuming that scMnetbing like a 
quarter of this gets taken up in what is called supporting assis¬ 
tance,^’ which is really first aid to countries like Korea, Vietnam, 
Algeria and Jordan, countries in desperate straits that cannot even 
begin to be economically viable, then what is left for genuine 
development purposes that may yield returns in economic growth 
looks sadly small after the high hopes of the past. 


A s usuaK the direct impact of these cuts is not as seve;re as it 
looks ; there are fairly substantial funds “ in the pipeline,” that 
is, appropriated in earlier years and either not yet committed or 
not yet spent. The existence of these funds provides one group 
of critics with one perennial argument for resisting the Admini¬ 
stration’s requests. Indeed, that these funds remain unused can 
probably be taken as evidence that the reluctance of the rich 
countries to part with their money is not the only obstacle in 
the way of the dynamic, sweeping and widespread effort to set 
the under-developed nations on the road of economic growdi 
envisaged by Mr Kennedy and his advisers when the Democratic 
Administration came in in 1961. In Latin America and elsewhere 
aid for development is slowed down, or runs into difficulty, through 
the lack of projects which both the giving (or lending) and the 
receiving countries can agree upon as sound and pnomistng. 
Sometimes, in the view of the American administrators of aid, 
there is a lack of good projects, sometimes a lack of the right 
people to run them or the right conditions to run them in. To 
the receiving countries it looks different, no doubt. Development 
aid seems to be suffering from an incompatibility of points of view. 

Congress, forever breathing down the administrators’ necks, 
makes matters worse than need be. Congress is not merely jealous 
of its money, it is also jealous of the far-reaching extent to which 
the President is able to conduct foreign policy in relative freedom 
from congressional interference or cemtroL Foreign aid is one 
zspcct of foreign policy which Congress can insist on participating 
in, simply because of the regular requests for money that are 
involved. Thus, each House debate, each Senate debate and each 
committee hearing on a foreign aid Bill ends up as an inquest 
on the state of the world which, naturally enough, is always 
found to be highly unsatisfactory. Judgment is regularly 
pronounced on President Sukarno, President JSfasser, Marshal Tito, 
Prince Sihanouk, Dr Nkrumah, Mr Krishna Menon and no 
ingenuity is spared to work some reflection of these judgments into 
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the Bill. In consequence^ these Bills bristle with otherwise 
unaccountable clauses designed as warnings to countries receiving 
aid—to Arabs not to attack Jews^ to allies not to trade with 
Cuba—and to the American Administration—not to allow Com¬ 
munist China to be seated in the United Nations, for example. As 
foreign aid diminishes in volume, it tends to acquire more and 
more strings. 

In October the Senate Foreign Relations Committee urged the 
Administration to submit this year a programme which had been 
revamped in major respects. Even without this advice. President 
Johnson would have had cause to make at least the gesture of 


reviewing the programme^ iincie the annual foreign aid rumpus 
involved him in a serious conflict with Congress withm a month 
of his becoming President. A year earlier Mr Kennedy, alarmed 
by the temper of Congress, had set up a special committee under 
General Qay to review the programme. Mr Johnson appointed a 
committee in December under Mr George Ball to do it again 
but with emphasis this time on the way the programme is 
organised. 

Each of these inquiries has questioned the reorganisation intro¬ 
duced by Mr Kennedy in 1961, when some of the various bodies 
handling foreign aid were fused into the Agency for International 


Primary 

T he first thing to understand about 
American presidential primary elec¬ 
tions is that Americans generally do nut 
understand them either. It would be fine 
if there were a formula—“ except Febru¬ 
ary which has 28 ”—to make order out of 
the complicated ground rules for these 
opening hurdles in the race for the Presi¬ 
dency. But there is none. 

Instead, during the next three months, 
beginning with New Hampshire on Tues¬ 
day, 15 states and the District of 
Ck»lumbia will hold, each in its own way, 
electoral contests in which the registered 
voters of the DcmotTatic and Republican 
parties can express their views on their 
party’s potential presidential candidates. 
The actual candidates will be nominated 
at the party conventions in the summer 
and the general election itself will take 
place on November 3rd, 

In some primaries, voters may vote 
directly for those presidential possibilities 
whose names have been placed on the 
ballot—sometimes without their consent. 
In other states, voters choose only dele¬ 
gates to the national convention, who may 
be listed as pledged to, or favourable to, 
a particular aspirant. The two types of 
primaries-—** presidential preference ” and 
** delegate election’’—may be held to¬ 
gether. In New Hampshire, for example, 
voters may choose among Governor 
Rockefeller, Senator Goldwater, Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith, Mr Harold 
Stassen and a perennial local candidate. 
At the same time they will decide upon 
delegates to the national convention. 
Some states also provide a “write-in” 
space on the ballot paper. This allows 
the voter to pencU in the name of any 
unannounced candidate for President, 
from his next-door neighbour to Mr 
Richard Nixon or Mr Henry Cabot 
Lodge, both of whom have inspired 
strong “ write-in ” campaigns in New 
Hampshire. 

There will be well over 100 names on 
the primary ballot jn New Hampshire 
and the choices between pledged dele¬ 
gates, delegate 8 -at 4 arge and alternate 
delegates are confusing. Moreover, except 


Hurdles 

in Wisconsin voting in a primary involves 
tin open declaration of party allegiance 
(voters must take either a Democratic or 
a Republican ballot) which is unpopular 
with the independent voter. Engulfed in 
this air of indifference and confusion, 
presidential primary elections fall sadly 
short of the lofty aims for which they 
were established by progressive reformers 
about the turn of the century—to take 
away from the party bosses the power of 
deciding who could run for office. 

Yet for the man who wants to be Presi¬ 
dent, primaries arc a heady and expensive 
game. There is everything to lose, pos¬ 
sibly nothing to gain. The late Senator 
Kefauver won 12 Democratic primaries in 
*952, yci lost the nomination to Governor 
Adlai Stevenson, who had entered none. 
The best way to take the primary hurdles 
is to do so spectacularly. In i960 the 
then Senator Kennedy won each of the 
II primaries that he entered and, in doing 
so, he used the primaries as platforms 
from which to demolish objections to bis 
candidacy ; West Virginia took care of anti- 
Catholicism as an issue and Wisconsin 


the supposed antagonism of the mid- 
western farmer. 

The presidential primaries this year, 
of course, arc races lor Republicans only. 
President Johnson need not clTter any to 
be assured of the Democratic nomination 
at that party’s convention in Atlantic City 
on August 24th. But both Governor 
Rockefeller and Senator Goldwater are 
committed to the liilt. The primaries will 
hejp to measure the extent of popular 
support for the right wing views of Mr 
Goldwater and of the antagonism aroused 
by Mr Rockefeller’s remarriage. The big 
confrontations of these two rivals, after 
New Hampshire, will probably be in 
Oregon and in California, the last of the 
scries and with a fat prize of 86 delegates. 

When all primaries arc said and dime, 
what ultimately counts for a would-be 
President is winning a clear majority of 
the votes at the national convention. Most 
of the delegates will have been chosen not 
in primary elections, but by their stale 
party conventions or committees. The 
number of delegates which each state sends 
to the national convention, incidentally, is 
decided by the party’s national committee. 
Both parties use formuhe based upon a 
state’s population and upon its success in 
getting votes for the party's candidates at 
the last election. 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 
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A MH of 71 cities 


All round the world, at 71 cities, the big 
SAS jets come and go, passengers fly 
in comfort, land in style. Try flying SAS- 
wherever you go—and you’li find It’s 
like having a personal airline. Luxurious 
comfort, superb cuisine and the warm 
friendly service that makes travellers 
know it must be SAS. 

Hy SAS-your personal oMIne 









Call vow SAS luthorUed ageiit.ir London Begont 402$, ^2139, 

Cantn/B806, Idnnchoiter Oeonsoote 8431, Hewcaitle 21544, filnsgow W 
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How many TIME Intemational raaiiars in basineas 
boM exocutive or managerial positions? 



Presidents, owners, managing directors, chief engi¬ 
neers, superintendents, department heads, These^ 
are some of the men who read time. Men at the top 
and those who will soon be theEe.(64% have a direct 
hand in company purchases.) In positions of high 
authority, as high-income consumers—they wield 


Influence and buying power vastly outof proportion 
to their numbers.T6 thefhi time Megazthe's weekly 
evaluetionf. pf world buelrieiis^ind 
are a necessity. To ypii, TJMe Is eqif^ 

Jn any selective marketing plan In anywoiWhnarket. 
Ta/ilr to tho peop/e in the right place,., in TIME, 


TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Utin America. TIME Asia, TIME Souttrl*»clffo; And tli^r ragionalt. 
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Development under the State Department. The agency will= 
survive Mr Ball’s inquiry as it survived General Clay’s; the most 
likely piece of rationalisation will be to substitute regional offices 
for some of the separate aid offices now maintadned in small 
countries. Some further simplification of the bureaucracy may be 
achieved by farming out more of the technical aid work to private 
groups. Extra emphasis will be given to the need to get some 
of the receiving countries to do more to. help themselves by im¬ 
provements ill their economic policies and by educational and 
other reforms. Most hopeful, perhaps, will be the effort to gel 
closer to the other aid-giving countries through the Development 
Assistance Committee in Paris so that national contributions can be 
dovetailed more closely and the burden spread more evenly. 

Jobs for the Tax-cut 

I T was no accident that the Dow-Joncs average for industrial 
shares chose last Friday to break through the charmed level of 
800 and that the stock market has continued to rise. Last week’s 
tax cut will give individuals about $800 million more to spend 
each month ; good company profits should become even better, 
quite apart from the cut in corporate taxes. But more prosperity 
for ihc prosperous is not the real test of the Administration’s tax 
strategy. The basic question is whether the cut will add $30 
billion to a gross national product of $600 billion or so and whether 
it will bring the percentage of the labour force which is out of 
work down to a more bearable 4 per cent in the next two or three 
years. Since 1957 ihis rate has aveiagcd about 6 per cent—a spectre 
at America’s feast of plenty. 

Individuals arc expected to 
spend some 93 per cent of 
ihcir tax cut (the impact of 
which will be multiplied again 
and again) and conseduenily 
businessmen should find it 
profitable to increase produc¬ 
tion and—most vital of all— 
investment in new facilities. 

The process may be slow off 
the mark if people save more 
than usual at first or if busi¬ 
nessmen hang back. It may 
also be blunted if rising in- 
rcicst rates in other countries 
force the central bank to raise its discount rate to discourage money 
from flowing abroad. The Treasury bill rate crept up this week 
3 589 per cent—the highest since May, 1961 ; dealers were 
determined not to be caught napping by the rise in the British Bank 
rate. But the United States Treasury insisted that this defensive 
move would nut upset the international equilibrium of interest rates. 

The real argument among sceptical economists takes two different 
lines. One is that no simple increase in demand will overcome 
so-called structural causes of unemployment—bottlenecks created 
by the lack of skilled labour and by the fact that many of the 
unemployed do not possess the education or training demanded 
by modern industry or that they arc caught in geographical pockets 
of backwardness. Bui after careful study the President’s Council 
of Economic' Advisers has failed to find any evidence that such 
structural factors are at the root of the increase in unemployment— 
though this does not mean that the council is not strongly in favour 
of more education and more retraining schemes. 

A quite different argument is that productivity, in the guise of ^ 
“ automation,” is increasing so rapidly today that even an extra $30 
billion in the GNP will not mean that there will be jobs for all 
but 4 per cent of the labour force. Here the CEA is less certain 
of its ground, although it thinks it likely that the recent rapid 
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growth in productivity is a spill-over from the rccovcrjp^it^s of 
the trade cycli^^ not a permanent change. But if is 

wrcmf.^id|ls 

leap in productivity would'' “iheari 

American goods abroad and an easing of the deficit in the.^taiihmce 
of international payments, as well as more goods for individual 
Americans. 


Supersonic Bombshell 

President Johnson opened his first directly televised ^esi 
conferettce last Saturday with the dramatic disetdsure of ptie 
of the best kept, and most important, secrets in years — th^ 
details of an advanced, experimental and apparently success^^ 
ful new aircraft. What this means is discussed by a corres¬ 
pondent in Washington. 

T he balance of military strength has been altefed .sharply‘bjr; 

President Johnson's revelation that the United States [Alt' 
Force has successfully developed a hew 2,ooo-milcs-an-hour ^ct 
aircraft, first designed, it is thought, as a successor to the \J-2 
reconnaissance plane; a dozen models of this A-ii are now 
being tested for their potentialities as long-range intcrcepter 
aircraft. In one brief announcement the President has silenced 
critics at home and overseas who have accused the Administration 
of being dangerously dependent on missiles, given Russian leaders 
a new offensive weapon to counter as well as a new intelligence 
threat, revived the possibility of a high-speed, high-altitude missile¬ 
launching platform and restored to the United States some of the 
technological lustre which had been tarnished by Russia’s successes 
in space. Not the least important effect of the President’s announce* 
ment is that Congress will now be considerably more disposed to 
underwrite the billjon dollars or so of development costs needed 
to produce a 2,000-miles-an-hour commercial jet transport. 

Details of the performance of the new aircraft are as scarce as 
they are impressive. All that has been offkially revealed so far 
is that the A-ii has successfully maintained sustained speeds of 
more than 2,000 miles an hour and at altitudes in excess of 70,000 
feet. Some rocket planes, notably the X-15, have gone faster and 
higher but no manned aircraft powered by air-breathing jets has 
done so. Many military jets are capable of short “ dashes ” at 
1,500 miles an hour and some of even faster ones, but none can 
sustain such speeds for more than a few moments because of the 
rapid rise in surface tcmperatu^c^ caused by air-flow friction. At 
Mach 2.2 —Mach i is the speed of sound—skin temperatures of 
300 degrees Fahrenheit, about the upper limit for aluminium, are 
encountered. When the speed rises to March 3—the speed at 
which the President says the A-ii can cruise—temperatures rise 
to 600 degrees. This is too much for aluminium and it is of 
significance that in his announcement the President praised the 
team from the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation which has developed 
the A-i I for its “ mastery of the metallurgy and fabrication of 
titanium metal which is required for the high temperatures experi¬ 
enced by aircraft travelling at more than three times the speed 
of sound.’' 

In the long run, since new weapons have a way of being balanced 
off by other new weapons, this success in handling titanium— 
which loses much of its high-temperature strength if the slightest 
impurities remain after refining or are introduced through welding 
or other fabrication—may be the most significant part of the A-II 
development. Certainly if this heat barrier can be pierced for a 
2,ooo-mile-an-hour military jet it can also be solved for a 2,000^ 
mile-an-hour supersonic commercial transport. This technological 
break-through could even mean that the United States is not as 
far behind British and French efforts to develop a commercial 
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SST as it thought it was. At the very least the break-through 
means that Lockheed—one of three airframe builders whose pro¬ 
posals for designing and producing an SST arc now being evalu¬ 
ated by a team of officials from government and the aviation 
industry—has an advantage over its potential competitors.* 

Even though the technological know-how acquired in building 
andliying the A-ii should give the United States a Icg-up in the 
supersonic transport race, the A-ii itself docs not appear to be 
adaptable for either military or commercial transport work. Its 
engines are modified Prait-Whitney J-58 models which have great 
thrust, estimated at more than 32,000 pounds each ; but at the 
same time they have also a very high rate of fuel consumption 
which would make any worth-while commercial payload impossible. 
In fact, there is reason to believe that the A-ii is primarily an 
8o-foot-long cylindrical fuel tank with a two-place cockpit in its 
needle nose and a pair of massive engines in its tail. Armed as 
a fighter with air-to-air rockets it can overtake and destroy any 
manned bomber aircraft flying today or likely to be airborne in 
the next several years. Armed with nuclear-tipped missiles it will 
have a destructive strike capability almost as fearsome as—and 
less vulnerable than—a Polaris submarine. 

* Tlie Bl.tck-Osbornc report on this programme, released iliis week, was 
discii^sctf on pitge 703 of The Fcommii^t of February 22nd. 


Heavy-weight Thoughts 

O NCE upon a time, in the days when Ernest Hemingway was 
accused of having false hair upon his chest, it was intel¬ 
lectually pretentious to be interested in professional boxing. Today 
it is almost morally reprehensible not to be. The sensational fight 
in Miami in which Mr Cassius Clay took the heavyweight cham¬ 
pionship away from Mr “ Sonny ” Liston has raised larger issues 
than whether Mr Liston’s shoulder was injured in the first round or 
earlier during training. The Senate anti-trust subcommittee will 
look into the unusual pre-fight business dealings between the 
managers of the rivals. Cairo and Karachi newspapers have been 
pleased with Mr Clay’s cli|im to be a Muslim. And Mr Clay and 
Mr Liston have shown the contrary paths open to the successful 
American Negro. 

What interests the Senate subcommittee is the $50,000 paid by 
the corporation in which Mr Liston holds a major share to Mr 
Clay’s backers before the fight took place ; this gave the Liston 
group the right to promote Mr Clay’s next match. This now appears 
to have been the bargain of the year for the next encounter of 
Giampion Qay should attract even more than the two to three 
million dollars brought in by the Miami fight. This came largely 
from those who paid to watch the contest in theatres over dosed 
circuit television. Convention Hall itself was only half-fuH. But 
Mr Qay, it will be remembered, was not expected to win. At the 
time that the contract was made, $50,000 was a large sum to be 
paid for a stake in the future of a young braggart thought to be 
destined for quick oblivion. The Miami Boxing Commission, how¬ 
ever, is fully satisfied that Mr Liston’s injury genuindy prevented 
him from continuing the fight after the sixth round. 

Before the the ranting Mr Clay promised a obmplete change 
of character if he won. But it stiU came as a shock, the morning 
after, when he appeared, subdued and solemn, to preach against 
integrated adhools and the mixing of races and in fiivour of a 
separate black nation within the United States. These arc the 
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tenets of the Black Muslims, the extreme anti-white racist move¬ 
ment, It is ironic that Mr Liston^ who comes from a crueller back¬ 
ground, follows the way of the white establishment. Like his 
father, an illiterate cotton picker fr<»n Alabama, he has served 
time in gaol. Yet he now works to combat juvenile delinquency, 
speaks at banquets and owns a gold wrist-watch inscribed (a few 
years ago) To Sonny Liston from LBJ.” Mr Clay comes from 
a stable, fairly well educated family and his climb to the top has 
been sponsored by Louisville businessmen ; yet it is he who has 
chosen—for the time being, at least—the harsh, segregationist 
philosophy of ’’ stay with your own.” 


Hoffa Found Guilty 

M r JAMES HOFEA, thc head of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, the lorry-drivers* trade union, is used to 
appearing in a court of law but he has never bean to prison. Now 
he may be going to spend ten years there and to pay a fine of 
$10,000 as well. This is the maximum penalty to which he is 
liable on being found guilty, after a trial lasting seven weeks, of 
attempting to influence members of the jury in 1962 when he was 
charged with conspiring to violate the law regulating trade unions. 
Mr Hoffa will certainly appeal but reporters covering thc proceed¬ 
ings feel that they were conducted with scrupulous care and that 
thc verdict is likely to be upheld. Mr Hoffa denies indignantly 
that he had a fair trial but it was noticed that his normal ebullipnt 
self-assurance collapsed with the appearance on thc witness stand 
of a union official who had been close to him during the original 
trial and who had become a government informer. It was on his 
evidence, lasting over six days, that Mr Hoffa was convicted. 

It may be years before a final decision is reached.but meanwhile 
when Air Hoffa next faces the govemmenr prosecutors who have 
been chasing him for so long—this will be in Chicago in April 
on charges of fraudulent misuse of union funds he will no longer 
have thc confidence of a man who has never been defeated. Nor 
will he have that confidence as he faces the other officials of his 
union, some of whom were already growing restive under his 
dictatorial domination. They can hardly feel that thc interests 
of thc largest trade union in thc country will be satisfactorily 
looked after by a man whose own legal difficulties must inevitably 
be occupying most of his attention. Mr Hoffa’s conviaion may 
even shake the faith of some of the one and a half million members 
of his union and may make them wonder if he is worth a salary 
of $75,000 a year—and an unlimited expense accounu 


Cut Off the Joint? 

I F the cattlemen have their way, Congress is going to cut a 
thick slice off the beef^ mutton and veal which Australia, New 
Zealand and Ireland send to the United States. The American 
producers of livestock blame the sharp fall in meat prices in 1963 
on these imports, which have shot up in the past two years, not 
on their own over-production of steaks and chops. TTicy were 
not mollified last month when the Administration announc^ that 
Australia and New Zealand had agreed ^Soluntarily ” to restrict 
their exports of beef, veal and mutton to the United States to 
thc levels of 1962-63, wkh a provision for jthesc countries to share 
in succeeding years in the growth of the American market. 
Although the imports consist mainly of tough meat suitable only 
for manufMuring into hot dogs, luncheon meat and soup—a 
quality which the American ranchers have neglected for choicer 
cuts—cattlemen are demanding that Congress impose a quota 
limiting meat import^ to the levels that prevailed between 1958 
and 1962, before thc big riscj Republicans are trying to attach 
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such an amendment to the general agriculture Bill. The Demo¬ 
cratic majority in the Senate hopes to dispatch this before it turns 
to civil rights. If it fails the Bill will come too late to affect 
planting this spring. 

This woukfbe bad enough in an election year when the Adminis¬ 
tration feels that it must do something to sustain farmers* incomes. 
There is already wide disagreement over its prescriptions for wheat, 
cotton and milk. Worse still, a quota cutting ineat imports would 
make it hard for the Administration to iBaiiitam:Atn6|'ic!|nr agri¬ 
cultural exports by arguing that existing markets fdf siich exports 
ought to be respected—particularly by the European Economic 
Community. To try to bolster meat prices the Administration is 
starting once more to buy beef, this time of better quality than 
usual, for school lunches and distribution to needy peojdc and 
the l^mocrats promise to investigate the meat situation. 

The President has also produced wlvat might prove a useful red 
herring west of the Mississippi; there^ meat impons are likely 
to be a lively elocdon issue ^ year aiid to confirm cattlemen in 
their Republican affiliation. In hk agriculture message Mr 
Johnson proposed a bi-partisan commission to determine what 
effect the revolution in Ac food trade is having on producers and 
consumers. Half of every doll^ Spent bn food now goes to fewer 
Aan a hundred giant chain stores, compared wiA X 4 cents jtist 
after the war. These enormous buyers not only exercise great 
Uirgaining pb^ec over middlemen but often by-pass them entirely, 
contractmg directly with the producers or even feeding and 
slaughtering their own cattle. In the end an investtgation of such 
practices might show that they benefit the consumer, but in the 
meanime it might prove popular with farmers who complain that 
the distributors now receive Ac lion’s share of the food dollar. 


Ploughshares into §hovele 

FROM A CORRESrgNOlihT IN Cg^ORADS 

/i_UJ 52 UOH tlfc Administration has asked Congress to auAorise 
StuAes of sca 4 evel substitutes for the Panama Canal, officials 
have poured cold water on the idea that cheap nuclear explosives 
will soon be available to do the digging. Spokesmen for the Atomic 
Energy Commission have told the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy Aat it would take over five years, and perhaps 
ten or more, to solve Ae technical problems involved and to pm- 
duce the several hundred nuclear devices which would be needed. 
Even this is on the assumption that the work goes ahead without 
any delays caused by budg^ary restrictions or by reluctance to 
arouse Soviet suspicions, fe additicniv Ae chairman of the AEC 
testified that as it stands the treaty banning atomic tests, which bars 
nuclear explosions if radio-active debris from them falls into other 
countries, probably prevents Aeir use in Central America, because 
the Astance between national boimdaries is so small Acre* 

NeverAeless, Ae specialists attached to Ae Ploughshare division 
of Ae AECs raAation laboratory at Livermore, California, are 
convinced that Ac day is not far off when nuclear explosives will 
be used as regularly and safely as dynamite and TI^ are now 
and Aat Aey will be cheap enough to make feasible massive pro- 
jeas ruled out at present b^use of their cost. These include vast 
mining operations, digging canals and blasting cuts through moun¬ 
tains and the creation of new harbours. These experts are qmetly 
proselytising on every hand; at a recent conference of the notori¬ 
ously conservative metal-mining industry Aey bore down heavily 
on the safety and cheapness of nuclear excavation and its ability, 
literally, to move mountains. 

The first project involving nuclear explosions may be un^rtaken 
in southern California. The Santa Fe railway and an interstate 
road wind for fifteen miles of curves and switchbacks through the 
mountains in Ac Mohave Desert near Ac Ariiona bouhdary. A 
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st^gbr. cut' .^thnoug^' 
nl^untaiife w^d '^'dube Ms 
d||tance jfe tww^h^cs.-1 Roikl 
aM railway spacUisA^ and 
the Livermore experts have 
come to the tentative conclusion that a way could be blasted 
through Ae mountains with nuclear explosives for about two- 
thirds of the cost of conventional m^Aods and ih a much shoncf 
time. A total of 1^730 kilotons of a|oiiu< chc^igy—abaut S5 times 
Ac force of the explosion at Hiroshiina—in 22 explosions 
would shatter some 68 million cubic yards of gramte, trowing 
much of it out of the cut entirely. This would be 3x3 feet wi(fe, 
enough for two railway lines and a wide roaA ' 


Unfair to English 

FROM A CORRffSPpNDENT IN CHICAiQO 

I T is a famftiar aud de^orable fact Aat Amertcari sAdenta 
write and mad Ae English language poorly.' Tte worn 
schools am satisfied if their graduated ^Ve Ae 
year-dds; coUieges and univ^lties ^vc ferm fe set W 
remedial courses in composition. One roaaon jh Aigt 
schools dp not set their sights high $ut moAor is that 

many teachers of English are unquaUfieA A jwm of 
7417 in high schools showed that only half had read CqaediUaed 
in) BngliA at cdtoge ; a third had tpe^Haed in a subj^ ^fsA 
relationAip to English. TwcHthirds of IM 

consider Acmsclves well prepared xq, teach f&pOSlthm ttd ^ Oral 
skills 90 per ^t sgid tHey were A-quaHfied to teadi read¬ 
ing ^ gliQpst considered Aemselves El-equipped to tea^ 
literature and language. Yet almost a quarter m the high ^Ool 
curricAum is devoted to EngliA. 

In the eleznentary schools, where more time is devoted to BngliA 
than to any oAer subject, t^ situation is even worse. A sampliiig 
of 3,030 elementary teachers showed that over 40 per cent began 
to teach without a college degree ; under lo per cent bad specialised 
ill English; more than half had specialist in teacher training 
raAer than in any specific academic subject. Only one in three 
of those teaching EngllA had been required to study American 
or English literature in college. Even in the colleges themselves 
there is cause for dismay. WiA Ae great boom in enrolments 
Ae qualifications of new college iostnictors have deteriorated 
sharply in Ae past decade, judging by Ae proportion who had 
PhDs this year. 

At a recent meeting in Qiicago of the Modem Language Asso¬ 
ciation a campaign was surted to have BngliA declared in the 
national interest.” According to Mr Keppel, the federal Com- 
misdoner of Education, Ae humanbie^ specificAy English, deserve 
government suppon on a par with Ae sciences, maAemadcs and 
fordgn languages (which in the five years of the National Defence 
Education Act have been helped to Ae extent of $800 million). 
He fears that the shortage of competent teacher^ of English 
undermfee the quality of all American education. And he made 
an open, and successful, appeal to the professors to organise a 
lobby to seek not only federal grants but also money from 
the private philanthropic foundations, which have done little 
to help Ae more than 90,000 tcadiers of English. Only about 
800 a year have received any financial assistance for graduate study, 
compared wiA over 50,000 teachers of other subjects who were 
given federal aid in 1963. The Defence Education Act might be 
broadened to include teachers of English; alternatively, Congress 
might establish a foundation for the humanities similar to the 
federally-financed National Science Foundation. In eiAcr case, 
the taxpayer must first be persuaded that study of Chaucer, and 
even of Hemingway, is as worAy of subsidy as the sciences. 
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BRITAIN 

The North-western Barrage 


T hat Manchester of all places should be 
short of water seems absurd ; but so it 
is, and the effort to solve the rainy city’s 
paradoxical plight has given rise to one of 
Britain’s most impassioned provincial rows. 
The obvious place from which to draw 
water for the Lancashire conurbation is also 
the conurbation’s (and the nation’s) indis¬ 
pensable recreation area of the Lake District, 
rightly preserved and cherished as a national 
park. Landscape preservationists and 
water conservationists are locked joyfully in 
a battle that has already yielded its fruit of 
reports and studies—none of which gives 
satisfaction to either side. 

Now an old idea is being ^evi^'ed that 
could reduce the temperatures of each side, 
provide the water for Manchester’s foresee¬ 
able needs and bring in its train a flood of 
uncovenanted economic benefits. The idea 
is known to cognoscenti as the North¬ 
western Barrage: it has been resurrected, 
in a document presented to the Prime 
Minister, the Leader of the Opposition and 
the Manchester Waterworks Committee, by 
one of its original begetters—Mr E. Leonard 
Lecming, a Manchester civil engineer. It 
seems right to applaud Mr Lceming’s 
initiative, and to urge on his distinguished 
addressees a number of additional reasons 
for taking his proposal seriously. 

The proposal is to build an ii-mile dam 
across the mouth of Morecambe Bay, on 
the open sands that are exposed at low 
spring tides and over which the fresh water 
from the Westmorland hills flows wasted to 
the sea. Not a drop, once the dam is built, 
need be lost: die flow of fresh water to the 
inland side of the dam would push the salt 
water out, leaving a sweet-water lake of 
some 40 square miles whose level could at 
the maximum rise to the present height of 
high spring tides. If it were agreed that 
this maximum height would never be re¬ 
duced by more than five feet, Mr Lecming 
calculates that a supply of 200 million gal¬ 
lons a day for 150 days would be guaran¬ 
teed—even if no extra water entered the 
lake at all. (Manchester will be needing 
Ill million gallons a day more than at pre¬ 
sent by 2000 A.D. The cost of water dis¬ 
tilled from the Sea is likely to be around 
£SOO per million gallons.) Mr Lecming 
reckons the cost of the barrage alone at 
million. 

The north-westerfi water problem would 
thus, if all the calculations worked out 
right, be solved at a stroke. A huge new 
safe aquatic playground would be provided 
for an area that would surely appreciate it; 
the tourist amenities of Morecambe Bay 
would be enhanced by keeping the water 


level constant. (The principal sufferers 
would be the gourmet fanciers of More¬ 
cambe shrimps: one suspects that the deli¬ 
cacy could be successfully reproduced else¬ 
where.) 


T he economic benefits of ample water 
for industrial and domestic expansion 
would be reinforced by others even more 
important. On present plans a motorway 
is shortly to be built linking north-west 
England with the industrial belt of central 
Scotland via Carlisle. This new motorway 
will climb through the 900-foot pass at 
Shap. The pass is already notoriously liable 
to snow and cloud blockage in winter. The 
gradients to be surmounted present severe 
engineering problems to the builders 
and cause loaded vehicles to consume 
extravagant quantities of fuel. The planned 
road will, on its 65-milc course from 
Carlisle to the northern end of the existing 
motorway at Lancaster (thus on down 
towards London), pass through no com¬ 
munity of economic importance. 

'J’his is why the barrage across the More¬ 
cambe sands should be treated also as the 



groundwork for a motorway. The road 
northwards across Morecambe Bay would 
reduce from 45 to 20 miles the road journey 
from Lancaster to Barrow-in-Fumess. 
Barrow at present depends almost totally 
for its prosperity on contracts for Polaris 
submarines and other weapons of naval war. 
The barrage would enable it to readapt to 
civil life. • 

Further up the coast the new road would 
link up—via the complex of nuclear factories 
at Windscale—with the depressed towns of 
west Cumberland at Workington, White¬ 
haven and Maryporr, whose south-bound 
commercial traffic would on present plans 
have to weave through the holiday valleys 
of the Lake District to join the proposed 
motorway at Penrith. The chemical in¬ 
dustry, with which the future of these towns 
may lie, would be profoundly helped. It is 
doubtful whether the difficulty of construct¬ 
ing a road on the sands would be greater 
than that of building it across Shap. Fuel 
consumption on the coastal route would be 
vastly less; weather conditions would only 
rarely prevent its use. 

The coastal road would have one apparent 
disadvantage: the journey from Lancaster 
to Carlisle by the coast would be some 95 
miles, as against 65 miles on the proposed 
mouniain route inland. But its last few 
miles would lie along the south shore of the 
Solway Firth. The Solway, like More¬ 
cambe Bay, becomes a vast sandbank at low 
tide: it is eminenily suitable for yet another 
causeway, the line for which should follow 
that of the former railway bridge due north 
from Silloth to Dumfries. A motorway¬ 
causeway on this line would link the low 
lands on each side of the Firth. Behind it, 
an almost inexhaustible supply of good 
water could feed into what will one day 
inevitably become a national water grid. 

Mr Derek Rigby-Childs, the imaginative 
town-planner, has rightly argued that the 
Solway region is eminently suitable as the 
site for several new towns, once the shores 
of the Firth itself have been linked. By the 
new coastal route across Morecambe Bay 
and the Solway Firth, the Lancastcr- 
Dumfries section of the eventual motorway 
from London to Glasgow would be just 
under 100 level miles, compared with just 
under 100 hilly miles on tlie route via Shap 
and, Carlisle. The Mt>recambe and Solway 
lakes, contained by motorway-barrages link¬ 
ing (by the most economical route) the in¬ 
dustrial complexes of Scotland and Lanca¬ 
shire, would capture the precious water dis¬ 
tilled by the damp west winds in the un¬ 
spoiled valleys of the Lake District. Why 
not ? 
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Profane Feast 

T he government this week took one of 
the few steps directly within its power 
towards staggering British holidays outside 
their habitual short, sharp peak, by altering 
the time of August Bank Holiday. For sin 
experimental two years in 1965 and 1966 
this will be on the last instead of the first 
Monday in August. This will remove one 
unnecessary source of congestion, which is 
the coincidence of ihe national holiday with 
the short period in late July and early 
August when for other reasons—mainly the 
timing of school holidays and, in many in¬ 
dustrial areas, the related annual works 
shut-down—the bulk of people take their 
holidays. 

The other change the government would 
like to make, the replacing of the Whit- 
Monday bank holiday with one fixed to the 
last Monday in May, could not be done at 
the same time without altering arrangc- 
menrs already made for school examinations. 
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Were it possible for all public examinations 
to be over by the end of June schools woiUd 
be free to start t^ir holidays any time in 
July and the biggest single congesting 
influence—far greater than bank holiday 
itself—would begin to be under control. 
But the purpose would largely be defeated 
if all schools still broke up on the same day; 
local variants would have to be introduced 
wherever possible. And it would still, of 
course, be impossible for families with 
schoolchildren to choose the time re¬ 
vealed as most people’s ideal holiday period 
by the survey on which last year’s White 
Paper on holidays was based—the metry 
motith of June. 

In the House of Lords, the President of 
the British Travel and Holidays Association, 
Lord Mabane, came up with the gay idea 
that we should arrange, like most other 
European countries, to have more public 
holidays. Attractive as this idea is, it 
should be remembered that a lot of the point 
of public holidays is that everyone takes 
part, and that congestion cannot be elimi¬ 
nated altogether either by fiddling with the 


dates or sprinkling diem mor^ Ubctally 
around, mio bcliev^ps thar Ac 

British bank holidays are uniquely <k)figested 
occasions that can befverted by chiut^g 
their dates should visit the highways anq 
railways around Paris on August 15A, Rome 
at Ferragosto New York on LatH)Ur Day: 
That would show them. 



Sacred Festival 

F n TY years ago two pious, or senti¬ 
mental, spinster ladies in Nottingham 
s orted a campaign to revive the medieval 
feast ol Mothering Sunday, the fourth 
Sunday in Lent when children traditionally 
oftered prayers for, and flowers and cakes 
to, their grateful mothers. Though the 
fea.'^i still has no place in the Church's 
calendar, the campaign was extremely suc- 
ccssluL largely because ii received the sup- 
put i ol a luiional body wi.til an obvious 
vested interest, the Mothers’ Union. More 
recently it has been taken up by vested 
intcresis ol anolh-T kind. Commercialisa¬ 
tion has set in together with the adoption 
ol the name, though still nothing like the 
aura, ol Mothers’ Dav in the United States. 
The Feast of Mom has a fixed date as well 
as a whole culture behind it ; the down¬ 
trodden British Mum cannot hope to com¬ 
pere, though a permanent date for Easter, 
and therefore for Mothering Sunday, would 
help her. Meanwhile, a good many people 
arc doing all they can to assist. 



Mother’s most ardent supporters are in 
the flower trade, which now docs more busi¬ 
ness on the Saturday before Mothering 
Sunday than on any single day in the year. 
It is no accident that this corresponds to 
a peak production period for spring flowers, 
and now that these arc so largely grown 
under glass, supplies can be planned to fit 
the demand the trade has successfully en¬ 
couraged for the great day. This, inci¬ 
dentally, makes the industry's explanation 
for the Automatic rise in prices at this lime 
—that it is caused by over-demand—look a 
li.ilc thin. Certainly this business more 
than makes up—as the publicists intended 
that it should—for the regrettable tendency 
of the modern British public to go away 
over Faster, leaving their homes and their 
family graves unbedccked. 

iMo.her has played her pari in iciurn by 
contributing, to an unestimated extent, to 
the huge general increase in retail sales of 
flowers and plants in the past few years. 
'I'he rule of thumb adopted in the business 
is that the price in the .shop is on average 
about two and a half limes the price re¬ 
ceived by the grower ; on this basis, the 
public is thought actually to have more than 
doubled its annual expenditure since i960, 
to between £jo million and £80 million 
(though presumably such a figure dinrs not 
allow for wastage). Florists have become 
adept at gimmicks such as “ an arrange¬ 
ment in her favourite vase ” to attract the 
pocket money and earnings of the affluent 
young (Mothers’ Day buyers are by no 
means all schoolchildren, and the growth 
may be one aspect of the extravagant 
teenage market). One obviously vast ad¬ 
vantage to the trade of a festival that 
demands an annual display of conspicuous 
spending is that it encourages the buying 
of real, Arow-away flowers rather than the 
more durable plastic article. 


There is relatively little national adver¬ 
tising involved in promoting MoAcrs’ 
Day; florists, confectioners and stationers 
rely more on point-of-sale publicity. With 
what ambivalent feelings do more and more 
people (so one is assured) go in to buy 
writing paper and come out with Ae con¬ 
spicuous extravagance of a 4s. 9d. card 
packed in its own box? One big greetings 
card manufacturer says Mothers’ Day sales 
are now a safe Aird to Christm^^s and 
V^aJentinc's day—having overtaken Ac 
more impersonal Easter and a long, long 
way ahead of a feast little heard of since 
some sharp (or male?) card publisher 
thought it up a few years ago—June 2ist» 
Fathers’ Day. 
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Now Thrive 



the Armourers 


N O trade has more respectable connec¬ 
tions than that of the London gun¬ 
smith: suppliers to royalty, gentry and 
squirearchy^ their shops are traditionally 
lined with waterproof boot8> shiny twelve- 
bores, stalkers* telescopes and gadgets that 
quack like a duck, all in a glorious, gentle¬ 
manly muddle. It is all the more astonishing, 
now, to enter some of the most dignified 
of these emporia and find a sheet of band- 
tooled leather shoulder-holsters slung over 
the patent boot-jacks, and the grim outlines 
of Bren machine guns topping a rack of 
elephant rifles. Pushed by high rents, and 
pulled by substantial profits, the society gun¬ 
smith has diversified his business. 

A typical year’s figures in 1936 might re¬ 
flect the sale of twice as many sporting rifles 
as shotguns (traditionally the thing the Eng¬ 
lish make better than anybody else); the 
same books in 1963 would show a fair 
balance between these classes of weapon 
(after t)|c loss of the Indian subaltern 
market). The newly obvious figures in the 
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books come from the sales of purely military 
weapons in the proliferating international 
markets for sdf-protcction, aggression or 
plain military prestige. Such arms of war 
are almost exclusively surplus from the War 
Oflice’s tremendous postwar stocks:, two 
million Lee-£nfield rifles alone have been 
sold to north America in the past five years. 

Since the trade in arms is a sensitive one 
in an age with consciences sensitive to even 
the least malicious of bloodshed, it is not 
easy to trace the quantitative movement oi 
Such weapons. Wmit figures can be gleaned 
from oflSciai reticence indicate, however, a 
substantial business. In three years, from 
one depot alone, for instance, the army has 
sold 132,000 non-automatic rifles and small 
arms and an undisclosed number of auto¬ 
matic weapons to private firms dealing in 
firearms. Among the customers for the 
automatics are police forces in colonial or 
ex-colonial territories; but the rifles go 
mainly to America. In Britain about a 
million people have licences or certificates 
for 3 million weapons known to the authori¬ 
ties: no less than 40 million, or little less 
than a quarter, of Americans own firearms of 
one sort or another. 

Britain is not a bad market, however, 
despite the high price of fashionable shoot¬ 
ing rights, the spread of the cities, and the 
fact that the best guns have risen in price 
from 100 guineas before the war to 700 
guineas now, while even the cheapest home- 
produced double-barrelled gun costs £30 or 
more. The secret is in the import of cheap 
weapons that were perhaps unjustly despised 
before the war. From Spain, America and 
other countries no less than 34,000 sporting 
guns worth £463,000 were imported in 1962 

mainly shotguns. The export of 29,000 
British weapons in the same year brought in 
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£420,000, made up of 5,000 shotguns at 
£205,000 ,and ijfles (which still go 
to colcmial admuiistr^tbrs atld their suo 
cessors in the hot lands) at £215,000. 
Britain sells shotguns to, and buys rifled 
weapons from Russia and Czechoslovakia. 

But it is impossible to quantify what con¬ 
tribution the private dealers made to the £28 
million-worth of arms that Britain exported 
last year. Official reactions are particularly 
cagey to questions about automatic weapons, 
pistols, revolvers, even air^uns. Export is 
certainly difficult, requiring not only a 
licence to send firearms out of the country, 
but also an ** end use certificate ” from the 
buyer’s government, in the case of military 
weapons, promising responsibility for the 
use weapons are actually put to. This does 
not stop British weapons falling into un¬ 
desirable hands ; but si^picions of funny 
business can always be allayed because 
history has deposited British weapons so 
largely around the world. And a military 
weapon converted for a “ sporting ” use can, 
once out of Britain, travel far. 

A gunmakcr was once a proud man, 
rightly glorying in his skill and in the effi¬ 
ciency of the protection or aggression he 
made possible. Times have changed, how¬ 
ever, and it is now nor uncommon to find 
the gunmaker slightly on the defensive,' if 
not exactly ashamed. As far as the fairly 
innocent letting of blood on moor or estuary 
goes, there should be no cause for this (since 
no amount of opposition to blood sports will 
ever eradicate the desire to hunt, or the 
pleasure taken in a beautiful if maleficent 
instrument). It is just possible that these 
undisclosed sales of military weapons make 
them—and the government—^less totally 
frank about their business than some other 
exporters. Why, otherwise, conceal them ? 


Folly of Grandeur 


U NTIL a year or two ago the shattered 
battleground around the Martffe Arch 
(where contractors and the traffic they were 
in the process of improving ” contended 
for supremacy) was graced by, to quote the 
Ministry of iKiblic Building and Works, 
" 60 yards of iron railings, gates and lan¬ 
terns, and piers of Portland stone.” This 
was the Cumberland Screen, erected in 
1908 by an untraceable builder for, as it 
ironically happens, a traflSc improvement 
scheme involving the Marble Arch. Now, 
like so much of the ironwork that embel¬ 
lished the parks of prewar London, its par¬ 
ticular brand of ponderous delicacy is gone, 
to be replaced by stone flags and rather jolly 
fishponds. 

It is possible that it would have been 
melted down. But the Ministry is not nor¬ 
mally as philistine about the monuments of 
the past as it is often given debit for ; other 
Hyde Park railings have, for example, gone 
to give an entrance to the gardens of (^een- 
wich Observatory far more imposing and 


apt than money could have been found for 
today. In general, every effort is made to 
find good homes for its inanimate redund¬ 
ancies ; and a buyer was found for the Cum¬ 
berland screen—at the low price of £1,055. 

Or perhaps it was not such a low price, 
for it is pointless to value something so 
essentially without value in modern Londem 
in terms of what it would cost to replace it. 
At all events, London will never see it 
again: it is to go to, of all unlikelv places, 
Salford, where a great textile mill’s non¬ 
descript and rhirty-ish buildings will look 
the better for it. The details of its trans¬ 
lation are hard to come by (nobody will 
say, for example, how much it cost to trans¬ 
port the screen, piece by bulky piece, on 


a week-long, 200-milc shuttle-service of 
lorries to Salford ; and no estimate can be 
given of what an as yet unappointed con- 
traaor will charge to erect it there). 

Of what possible commercial advantage 
can such expenditure be to a thorougWy 
businesslike firm ? Certainly there is an 
element of public relations about it; but the 
chief benefits must be intangible—unless the 
undoubted splendour beneath which they 
pass to their work influences the productive 
capacity of Salford millworkers. No, the 
whole glorious enterprise is to bring a hint 
of pomp, of the better—and bygone— 
things, to the industrial gloom of Salford: it 
is, in fact, a folly, and a folly of such charm¬ 
ing grandeur that not the moat blighted and 
productivity-obsessed of accountants should 
quarrel with the mild eccentricity that 
begot it. 
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Nobody has tried yet, but you could probably build a house of cards In a 
Trident. She is the first of the new generation of jets, and as soon as you take 
off you realise the designers have beaten the problems of vibration, once and 
for all. 

There are three Rolls-Royce Spey Jet engines, away in the rear, and barely 
audible. You will never need to raise your voice above drawing room level. 
Stillness and quietness, the two factors that above all can make your Journey a 
rest and a pleasure, rather than a weary strain. If you want to look out, you 
can, wherever you are sitting, because tjie windows fit the seating gjan. If you 
are on the side of the sun, sliding shades will dim the glare without impairing 
your visloh. ^tewardessee cOn serve you quickly from the pantries and bark. 
And behind the scenes an incredible system of tripliceted controls^will make 
the Trident the most dependable aircraft In service. 


liJiii Txddent 


Captain A. S. Johnson, Trident Flight Man 
ager, whom we have quoted here, has 
worked with the Trident since the first Ideas 
were drawn>Up, ytare ago. 

Wonderfui aircraft - what you'd expect 
from Hawker Siddeiay.. / 

. . ..a tmch smoother ride, smoother arid 
quieter,./ 

'Why so much less vibration ? Because she's 
a c\9aneT aircraft/ 

'We knew what we ideally wanted for BEA 
phssangers, and we got it' 


BUtkT ev HJKWMea si d osi .by * poweseo 


ROLLS-ROVOB 
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New 

now 



A dictionary of living language 
must be kept up to date 


This fifth edition of the famous Concise Oxford 
Dictionary records current English in the age 
of admass and apartheid. Of candy-floss and 
reefers, Premium Bond and treble chance, 
opinion poll and rat race. 


It admits, also, modern scientific and techno¬ 
logical terms. 

With old words and new, it is an authoritative, 
compact guide to the language of today. How 
old is your English dictionary? 


Cloth 25s. Buckram 30s. 


Shorter Oxford English Dictionary Third edition 
One volume £6.15s. In two volumes £7.5s. 

Pocket Oxford Dictionary Fourth edition 10s. Little Oxford Dictionary Third edition ^.Sd. 

Oxford lilustrated Dictionary 50s. ^ 

Oxford Dictionary of Quotations Second edition 45s. 

AH prices net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Pricing 

The Transport Problem 

By C. D. Foster. 

Blackie. 366 pages. 40s. 

M k foster is one of the most articulate 
of the group of younger transpon 
economists who have been urging upon the 
Government the case for pricing the use of 
the road system ; and his book has been 
cited widely during discussion of the 
Buchanan report (for example in The 
Economist of December 7, 1963) for its 
presentation of that case. That presentation, 
however, is merely one facet of the book, 
which is concerned mainly with an examina¬ 
tion of the criteria to be applied in deciding 
how much road and rail service should be 
made available in Britain, what should be 
charged for it, and how much should be in¬ 
vested in it. In answering these questions, 
Mr Foster sets himself the task of roughing 
out some practicable economic criteria for 
the management of nationalised industries, 
to which he thinks the roads should be 
added. 

Mr Foster’s argument implies that each 
consumer should pay the average cost of 
providing each service supplied him by a 
nationalised industry (which economists 
rationalise as maximising consumer’s sur¬ 
plus). He rejects marginal-cost pricing, 
which many economists have advocated for 
nationalised industry—mainly because he 
believes it politically unacceptable. He docs 
mil believe that the perpetual subsidies for 
decreasing-cost nationalised industries that 
marginal-cost pricing would require (Ned 
please note) would be acceptable to Govern¬ 
ment or public ; nor, probably, the large 
profits that it might generate for increasing- 
cost nationalised industries. But taking 
average-cost pricing, he argues that a con¬ 
sumers’ surplus rate of return can practic¬ 
ably be worked out, though with more diffi¬ 
culty than a prohe-maximising rate of 
return ; and given this, that the break-even 
principle can thus yield a logical measure of 
efficiency for nationalised industries. 

Mr Foster himself does not plump for 
either of these plausible economic criteria 
for public enterprise—profit or consumers’ 
surplus. What he argues is that, whichever 
is chosen, it should be the same for both 
road and rail. In a brief examination of 
recent railway investment planning and 
charging in the light oi both criteria, 
he does not draw many definite conclusions 
for policy, because of the sheer lack of data 
on railway costing (though he suspects that 
earlier and present managements of British 
Railways have got the allocation of costs 
between “direct” and “indirect” badly 


the Roads 

wrong). He devotes more of the hook to the 
roads: arguing that the present, historically 
accidental methods of accounting and paying 
lor them actually hamper logical planning, 
he believes that roads should be organist 
as a nationalised industry, required to cover 
costs and to maximise either profit or (more 
likely) consumers* surplus. This would in¬ 
volve enumerating the costs properly applic¬ 
able to the road system, and recouping them 
in the way best suited to charging con¬ 
sumers the costs that each of them actually 
imposes upon the road system. 

Road users pay for the roads today in 
various forms of taxation and rating imper¬ 
fectly related to the use they individually 
make of them ; but Mr Foster would like 
what each consumer is charged to be more 
closely related to his actual use. Such a 

road industry ” (organised either as a 
national or as several regional corporations) 
would on this analysis seek the most practic¬ 
able methods of charging for the use motor 
vehicles make of the road system, to cover 
the actual costs concerned, though not 
necessarily to cover also the “ social costs 
of congestion ” imposed by each road user 
on all others. Mr Foster cites various 
“ cost-benefit ” studies that have been made 
(for instance for the Mi motorway) to work 
out rates of return, and hence investment 
priorities, for particular items of road in¬ 
vestment, as approximations of the kind of 
investment comparisons that such a road 
industry would have to make. 

Since any road authority would possess a 
much greater degree of monopoly than any 
other form of transport (in particular, a 
monopoly of access to everybody else’s 
property) considerable constraints would 
probably need to be placed upon such an 
authority that aimed at maximising profits. 
The consumers’ surplus criterion certainly 
sounds the more plausible for roads; and if 
applied there, it should be applied to the 
railways too. This division of the economy 
between public and private enterprise, 
using different economic criteria, is the nor¬ 
mal pattern of the mixed economy that most 
people now accept. In theory, it would tend 
to cheapen the products or services supplied 
by public enterprise in comparison with 
those supplied by private firms concerned 
with maximising profit. Over time, that 
would bring atout a somewhat different 
allocation of resources from what would 
result from profit maximisation throughout 
the economy ; but to Mr Foster this is sim¬ 
ply one of the facts of life of a mixed 
economy. 

This is a most impressively marshalled 
argument, of necessity rather complex in 


pattern but well signposted throughout .; 
and Mr Foster, though arauing from first 
principles, is never remote by yi^e of the 
practical examples he i$ con^tabUy .citing 
from the contemporary transpoit sere in 
Britain. The knottiest pbi^t of his ailment 
—that cons^ers’ surplus maximisation cap 
offer as rational criteria for investment as 
profit maximisation—^is not too ca^ to 
accept; but he docs show convincingly that 
most of the “ practical ” objections to in¬ 
vestment by this new, un familia r criterion 
theoretically apply also to investment for 
profit, and have equally often to be approxi¬ 
mate or elide in taking private investment 
decisions. In its broader impUcadoos, this 
book requires those who of late have been 
urging the nationalise industries to “act 
commercially ” to think through just what 
they are really advocating. In particularj its 
proposal that the roads should be organised 
as an accounting entity, on the same 
economic criterion as is applied to the rail¬ 
ways, might offer any sensible Minister of 
Transpon some logical guidelines for pcfficy 
in the welter of confu^ enthusiasm that 
has followed upon the high-minded but 
inchoate (because non-economic and non- 
quantitativc) proposals of the Buchanan 
report. 


A Healthy Irritant 

Fringe Medicine 

By Brian Inglis. 

Faber. 288 pages. 30s. 

" T succeeded admirably in exasperat- 
Xi. ing his readers and in provoking 
people to think,” says Professor Carstairs 
of Bernard Shaw in his preface to this 
book. His remark is certainly true of its 
author, who mounts an aU-out attack on 
orthodox medicine. 

For most of his readers his intrusive 
polemics may well prove first exasperating 
and then, by their predictable reiteration, a 
bore. But what is unreservedly welcome is 
the assembly in a small compass of so much 
information about what us^ to be called 
the lunatic fringe of medicine. This must 
have entailed a great deal of hard work and 
painstaking search, for most of these Ul- 
organised subjects are poorly documented. 
The branches on the fringe that he has 
chosen to describe include homeopathy, 
osteopathy, nature-cure, acupuncture, CSiris- 
tian science, radiesthesia (the black box), 
auto-suggestion and spiritiW healing, and 
he deals with their history, their aims and 
theories, and their methods of cure. Largely, 
it would seemj because they have not estab¬ 
lished themselves widely enough, Mr Inglis 
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does not include cither anthroposophy, 
Scientology, or the healing system of the 
late F. M. Alexander. 

The surprising inclusion is psycho¬ 
therapy: surprising because most doctors 
would regard it not as belonging to the 
fringe but as a flourishing br^ch of ortho¬ 
dox medicine. Mr Inglis, however, includes 
it for two reasons: first, because the ortho¬ 
dox attitude to ps^hotherapy is to restrict 
its use to neurosis and a small group of 
psychosomatic disorders like asthma and 
migraine; secondly, because a chapter on 
ps^otherapy enaWes him to get to the 
nub of his l^lief—that all disease is psy¬ 
chosomatic. ‘*Any doctor,” he says, 

who conscientiously studies the available 

evidence is now left in no doubt that in order 

to treat his patients adequately, whatever dis¬ 
orders they suffer from, it is necessary to con¬ 
sider their personalities, their minds, and their 

backgrounds. 

Thus illnesses as different as influenza, 
tuberculosis and even cancer should be 
treated from a psychosomatic approach: 
no aspirin and no hot water bottle for the 
influenza sufferer, but a chat to establish 
just why he needed to be ill at that particu¬ 
lar time. But would the tuberculous rather 
have this treatment or rely on the chemo¬ 
therapy that, side-effects notwithstanding, 
has reduced the deaths from this disease 
from 23,000 to 3,000 in fifteen years? 
Mr Ingfis’s standpoint reminds one in its 
all-inclusiveness of the discarded “focal- 
sepsis ” theory that flourished in the nine¬ 
teen twenties and cost so many people their 
healthy teeth and tonsils. 

In his criticisms of orthodox medicine 
the author is guilty of false emphasis, over¬ 
statement and even, occasionally, of plain 
error—he seems to think, for example, that 
antibiotics are used to treat virus diseases. 
He pays some tribute, which is always 
grudging, to the successes of “ allopathic ” 
(conventional) medicine in controlling vari¬ 
ous diseases, but he makes much more of 
the drawbacks—the thalidomide disaster, 
resistant strains of staphylococcus, the side- 
effects of cortisone and the antibiotics, and 
the hazards of anticoagulant therapy. “ By 
i960,” he asserts in another sweeping state¬ 
ment, “psychiatric cases were occupying 
well over forty per cent of all hospital beds 
in Britain.” But the proportion is declining 
and was higher twenty-£ve years ago. “ The 
public has been becoming, ^adually disillu¬ 
sioned with the results of <^odox medical 
treatment... people have begun in despera¬ 
tion to move over to the fringe.” Mr Inglis 
produces no figum in support of this, and 
even if his proposition is true does it do more 
than refiea a decline in religious practice 
aotfi the need of some people for a sub¬ 
stitute? It is a pity, too, that Mr Inglis does 
not; point out the extent to whi^ these 
" fringe ” theocies are mutually irreconcil¬ 
able. 

In spite of ill these drawbadcs ^ book 
is valuable. It may goad the otthodox into 
asking themselves idiy they themselves have 
foiled with the people who sedk ” 
hel{V and vdmt they should do about it 


Another Unknown Prime 
Minister 

Spencer Perceval 
By Dents Gray. 

Manchester University Press. 518 pages. 
56s. 

liYOND the one well known fact that he 
was the only British prime minister to 
be assassinated in the Palace of Westminster, 
few people know anything about Spencer 
Perceval. This book is written to allay our 
ignorance: 470 pages of text, fuUy but¬ 
tressed by critical apparatus, m^ a 
scholarly edifice more imposing than the 
weight of Perceval’s character or influence 
can readily bear. The author has made much 
use of Perceval’s own papers and of those 
of several of his contemporaries; there are 
no startling new revelations, but a lifelike 
and intelligible picture of British political 
society at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century emerges. The bulk of the book 
covers the years between Pitt’s death in 1806 
and Perceval’s own in 1812. It complements 
Professor Michael Roberts’s incisive study 
of the Whig opposition in the same period, 
presenting the course of politics from the 
point of view of the Treasury bench. It 
is far more detailed; it is also far more 
diffuse, and many of the details mig^ have 
been omitted by a severely analytic lustorian. 
Yet without these notes of intrigues, 
confusions and minor conspiracies, dullness 
might have supervetied. 

The sub-title, “The Evangelical Prime 
Minister,” draws attention to what distin¬ 
guished Perceval from the ruck of the minis¬ 
ters of his day: a degree of personal piety 
that many other ages would have called 
fanatical, coupled with a degree of financial 
probity that was, to put it mildly, uncharac¬ 
teristic of administrators or politicians in the 
Prince Regent’s England. Though an earl’s 
son, Perceval carn^ his own living at the 
bar before he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; he had a gift the courts and the 
House of Commons t^th appreciate, for he 
could express himself lucidly in plain 
English ; and he often carried conviction 
when he spoke, for he only argued cases his 
stem and narrow conscience approved. His 
total opposition, on religious grounds, to any 
advancement for any Roman ^tholic settled 
his position in politics and ensured him the 
favour of George HI, while the king was fit 
to rule ; his unanswerable common sense 
commended him to the Regent, to whom he 
turned out—while he lived—to be indispen¬ 
sable. The author has taken trouble to mas¬ 
ter institutional and economic as well as 
political history. He includes a useful chapter 
on how the organisation oi the Treasury 
d^eloped during PercevaPs lifetime, and 
some notes on the dollar shortage—Spanish 
dollars — that handicapped WeUrngtoo’s 
ounpaigns in the Peninsula. 

For all that its events took place over a 
centuiy and a half ago, many of the passages 
in this biography bve a curiously mod^ 
rmg; particuUuly the War Office scandals, 
reaching into the highest ralikt of govemii^ 
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speiety, a|id the emergence of Perceval as 
prime miniate on the ItrfBhgth of fe$s otvn 
transparent hbnesty alohe. 

Scientific Avant Garde 

The Lunar Society of Birmingham: 

A Soda! History cf Provmda! Science and 
Industry in Eigkteenth^century England 
By Robert E. Schofield. 

Oxford University Press. 501 pages. 70&. 

I T might well appear imp^siblc to write 
the history of a colloquium of learned 
natural philosophers whose society had no 
formal constitution, published no proceed¬ 
ings, and at times met irregularly. But Mr 
S<±ofield has discharged the task of recon¬ 
structing almost the day-to-day movements 
and thinking of a group of*men, most of 
whom died more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and he has done it with great 
distinction. 

The colloquium was the Lunar Society of 
Birmingham, so called because, in the days 
of footpads and deeply rutted unmetalled 
roads before the introduction of street light¬ 
ing, its members availed themselves of the 
light of the moon to speed them on their 
way after they had been in session in one- 
or other of their houses. Sometimes their 
avant forde experiments on electricity, 
ballooning or, as they called it, aerostation, 
and steam-powered locomotion, made their 
contemporaries prefer the epithet “ lunatic ” 
to “ lunar ” ; but that is by the way. 

The central figure in this fascinating Mid¬ 
land 61 ite was Matthew Boulton, son of a 
Birmingham bucklc-makcr, founder of the 
Soho Manufactory—one of the industrial 
showplaccs of eighteenth-century England. 
Around himself, and sometimes in business 
partnership, he gathered a dozen or so of 
the most inventive and original brains of 
the day. Of the group, Boulton alone was 
a son of Birmingham ; the others came 
from far and wide, bringing with them a 
radical dissenting outlook and more than a 
little Scottish genius—the latter of some 
historical significance becau.se in the Britain 
of the day the only centres at which one 
could obtain the semblance of an educa¬ 
tion in science were the medical schools of 
the four Scottish Universities. Mr Schofield 
reckons that over the years there were only 
fourteen members, but seldom can such a 
small number of men have contributed so 
much to the evolution of industrial society. 
The principal members, in addition to 
Boulton, were Erasmus Darwin, doctor-poet 
and grandfather of Charles; Thomas Day, 
follower of Rousseau, poliddan and sodal 
experimenter and author “ Sandford and 
Merton ”; Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
educadonalist and father of Maria ; Samuel 
Qalton, progenitor of Francis Galton; 
James Keir, an Edinburgh alumnus, author 
of the first dictionary of chemistry in 
English and a pioneer chemical manufac¬ 
turer ; Joseph Priestley, divine and founder 
of pneumatic chemistiy; William Small, an 
Ab^deen graduate who was for a time a 
pi^essor in Virginia ; James Watt, Scottish 
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This new book by the author of 
that modern banking classic, 
BALANCE SHEETS AND THE 
LENDING BANKER, is a compre¬ 
hensive study of the science and art 
of bank lending. Indispensable read¬ 
ing for all bankers—and for those 
who borrow from the banks. Ready 
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mechanical genius and chemist of no mean 
ability; Josiah Wedgwood, prince of 
potters; and William Withering, an Edin¬ 
burgh MD and discoverer of the active prin¬ 
ciple of the foxglove—digitalis. 

There is no space to recount the many 
contributions these men made to the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, but it is as a group of 
experimental philosophers whp changed the 
face of Europe, and subsequently of 
America, by their discoveries and inventions 
that the Lunar Society is worthy of venera¬ 
tion. Until the painstaking researches of 
Mr Schofield, we were not even certain who 
should be considered as full ditiing and 
corresponding members of the group. For¬ 
tunately, although there are no printed 
records of their discussions and of the 
experiments they carried out, they were, 
almost without exception, voluminous corre¬ 
spondents, and several were fortunate in 
finding biographers among their sons, 
daughters and sons-in-law. 

This book is not, however, just a piece of 
intellectual beachcombing. The great mass 
of necessary detail does not make it easy to 
read, but by the end a significant thesis 
emerges. It is this. A superficial examina¬ 
tion of eighteenth century English indus¬ 
trialisation may suggest that the influence of 
science on technology before the mid¬ 
nineteenth century was small. But lo quote 
the author 

this evaluation needs to be reconsidered and 

perhaps the strongest evidence to refine it is 

the acii\iiics of the Lunar Society. 
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International Finance 

The Euro-Dollar System: Practice arid 
Theory of International Interest Rates 

By Paul Einzig. 

Macmillan. 172 pages. 35s. 

I N recent years, economists and financial 
reporters have devoted increasing atten¬ 
tion to the large and active international 
money market in Euro-dollars and other 
foreign currency deposits that has been 
evolving since 1957 out of the innovations 
of practical bankers. But the present volume 
is the first textbook devoted exclusively to 
this highly important development in inter¬ 
national finance, and it is valuable on that 
account alone, bringing together and enlarg¬ 
ing on information that has so far appeared 
only piecemeal. Dr Einzig describes the 
techniques of the market with precision, and 
discusses with insight and imagination its 
relation to inicrnational liquidity, monetary 
policies, interest and foreign exchange rates, 
as well as its impact on national economies. 

Inevitably, any study of a developing 
market such as this will soon be out of date 
in some details: evidence of the swift 
growth of new facilities is that three-year 
Euro-doilar loans arc now fairly commonly 
reported in London, while a 12-moiuh 
maturity was the longest easily arranged 
when Dr Einzig was writing only last 
summer. But this does not detract from the 
book’s essential worth ; nor do the points 
that some readers will want to take against 
a few of the political assertions made or 
reported. Surely it could not have been 
“ widely assumed ” by continental investors 
switching dollar deposits to London that the 
English Channel might effectively ” stop a 
communist invasion as it stopped the Nazis 
in 1940 ; surely the communists are not 
unique, among governments, in acting from 
expediency and self-interest and on that 
score alone no riskier than other debtors in 
the Euro-dollar market. Nor will everyone 
agree by any means that it is impolitic foi 
the West to help the expansion of com¬ 
munist economics, which Dr Einzig cites as 
an incidental disadvantage of the expanded 
credit facilities created by the Euro-dollar 
market. But these are matters of opinion. 
Possibly one of the most telling points that 
Dr Einzig makes is that w'c have so far seen 
the Euro-dollar market ope^^irc inainly in 
fair weather.^ It hju^ Still to prove itself in 
a real fin^QCia! crisis. 


Tyranny of Maturity 

Teenage Tyranny 

By Grace and Fred M. Hcchinger. 
Duckworth. 270 pages. 21s. 

T his is a thoroughly square book. It is, 
of course, just possible that American 
adolescents arc more preoccupied than those 
of other countries, or other centuries, with 
their appearance, their possessions, their 
sexual capacities. But if so, the analysis is 
not to be found here. The authors have 
used all the sociological clich^i of the glossy 
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magazines—a Denver psychiatrist,” “ pro¬ 
gressive intimacy ” and ” shoddy adult 
values ”—to argue that schools and parents 
should exert a firmer hand and that Ameri¬ 
can society should provide better heroes 
(Colonel John Glenn, for example, rather 
than Elvis Presley) for the young to emulate. 

Yet perhaps there is some explanation 
here for the lavish and desperate social 
whirl into which children seem to plunge 
at about the age of twelve. It may lie in the 
authors' smug assumptions. “ Unless a girl 
chooses to be a model or an actress, clothes 
and external beauty will never again be as 
important to her as they appear to be during 
the high school years.” ” The question 
remains whether any purpose is served by 
teaching children something [the facts of 
sex and reproduction] that ought to remain 
outside of their experience for a long time.” 
And most chilling, we assume that educa¬ 
tion can and must teach adole.scents how to 
distinguish harmful political and economic 
philosophies from those which benefit man¬ 
kind.” 

Could it be that American teenagers rush 
to enjoy youth's brief season before suc¬ 
cumbing to the prevailing standards of 
maturity: political orthodoxy, puritanical 
unelcgancc, and a minibus full of offspring ? 

OTHER BOOKS 

Tuf. 1'(:o\()Mk:s of Taki-Off into SifSTAisi o 
GuovviJi- Piocccdjn^^s of a Conference held by 
the Internanonal Economic Association. Edited 
by W. W. Rosiow. Macmillan. 507 papes. 

Thirty eiphr economists and economic his¬ 
torians, sixteen of wlioni presented papers, took 
part in the conference of which this book is the 
record. As the dust-jacket proclaims, it provides 
“ an authoritative examination of the validity of 
the concept of take-off and of the evidence 
regarding it.” The blurb does not go on to 
disclose that the number of authoritative \ie\vs 
on the subject was almost as large afiei the 
conference as before. Thus the btxik raises as 
many questions as it answers, which means that 
the piotessionals will have lo read it, w'hile the 
lavnian need merely note that Mr RosioviV 
noiions about the stages of economic growth aie 
the subject of keen controversy. 

Bi’sinh.ss Practkt IK iiii: Common Markfi : 
A Short Ciuide. By Hem/ (ommer. (Translated 
by K. Gro.ssfeld.) ,PaU Mall Press. 192 pages, 
30s. 

Dr CorntnePs neat compendium of information, 
first ^‘ rftien to heip German businessmen tackle 
the new conditions in Europe introduced by the 
Rome Treaty, now appears in translation with 
adaptations to provide a useful vade-mecum foi 
British and American businessmen anxious to 
gain detailed insiglit into the business world of 
the Six. For those already dealing in the 
common market it will provide a much needed 
handy reference volume which, if unable natur¬ 
ally enough to give all the answers, indicates 
how’ and where they can be gained together with 
some sound advice on how to approach this 
attractive market. 

Textbook of Economic Analysis. (2nd 
edition.) By Edward Kevin. Macmillan. 48.^ 
pages. 25 s. 

Cyclopaedia ok Iniiials and Abbreviations. 
By F. Dubrez Fawcett. Business Publication. 
193 pages. 40s. 

British Passenger Liners of the Five 
Oceans. By C. R. VernPn Gibbs. Putnam. 
559 pages. 84s. 

A historical survey, from 1838 to the present 
day, of British passenger lines and liners, 
iffustrated with drawings and photographs. 
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Boom Time in South Africa 

Boycotted by miifions of world consumers and by sizeable numbers of 
governments, South Africa's economy Is nevertheless among the 
fastest growing in the world ; in the world of businessi Sharpevllle is 
forgotten and fresh funds are being invested in Dr^ Verwberd's 
republic. A Johannesburg correspondent reports, and gives his own 
view of the political implications. 


‘‘ ... It is clear that the South African situation, despite jits 
defects, is stable, secure and full of prospects for future develop¬ 
ment ."—The Catholic Archbishop of Bloemfontein, Momigmr 
W. P. Whelan. 

m RCHBISHOP WHELAN ’s surprising defence of apartheid last 
month brought joy to the Nationalist government and 
A X consternation to everyone else, fellow Catholics most of 
all. It has since been disowned by the Southern African 
Catholic bishops* conference. But there is little doubt that the 
South African economy is prospering as never before, and is, 
indeed, “ full of prospects for future development." This 
astonishing economic resurgence is in itself a major boost for 
Dr Verwoerd and his policies ; but it could before long produce 
some awkward kickbacks, not least for apartheid. 

Measured from South Africa's currency crisis of mid“i96r, 
when the flight of non-resident funds was checked at the 
eleventh hour by capital controls, the present upswing in busi¬ 
ness has now lasted a record 32 mon^s. It shows every sign 
of continuing to the end of this year and beyond. The recovery, 
after beginning slowly and hesitantly during 1961-62, gather^ 
pace as the foreign reserves climbed and money piled up inside 
a closed economy. Confidence gradually returned and South 
Africans, realising they could not take their money with them, 
either beyond the bor^r or beyond the grave, sensibly started 
spending again. 

During 1962 the public began to buy conspicuously more, 
especially of the long neglected emsumer duraUes. Last year, 
helped by the additional spending of 30,000 immigrants, retail 
sales recorded a 9 per cent increase on 1962. This expansion 
of demand was met by a big step-up in local production and a 
24 per cent rise in imports. Since i^ty of unused capacity 
in manufacturing industry was avaUable at the start ^ last 
year—a hangover from the 1960-61 recession—output could 
be quickly and substantially increased without much rise in 
unit costs. At the same time the still rising reserves of foreign 
exchange provided an ample cushion for bigger imports of 
consumer goods, as well as of plant, equipment and industrial 
raw materials. But it was clear that, as the slack was taken up, 
the upswing could continue into 1964 only if mdustrialists 
were prepared to spend heavily on extensions to plant and 


equipment. That Aey were prepared to plunge is 

reflected in the level of private fix^ invesonent outlays which 
rose sharply in X963 by 12^ per cent over the previous year. 
Keeping pace with growing pressure froqa the private seaor 
on essential services, fixed investment by govenunent and 
semi-govemment undertakings rose by 17 pet Cent. The 
upsurge in confidence and the high levels of consumption and 
investment that followed were reflected in last year*s buxnper 
8 per cent increase in real national product (9 per cent in 
money terms), following the rise of 5! per cent in 1962. 

South Africa's economic boom thus looks as if it has^tered 
the second, investment, stage on a strong footing. Ample 
credit is available in the banking system to finance a high 
level of production. And there is ample risk capital to supple¬ 
ment the higher plough-backs from current earnings; En¬ 
couraged by prospects of further improvement in industrial 
profits and dividends—company profits for 1962-63 were 30 
per cent up on 1961-62—investors still readily accept an 
average dividend yield of 4 per cent or less, compared with 6 
per cent two years ago. 

Nor does the balance of payments look like setting a ceiling 
on expansion. Last year closed with total foreign reserves at 
$763 million. This compares with only $216 million in mid- 
1961 and marks an increase of $118 million in 1963 alone, 
despite the substantial increase in imports which has accom¬ 
panied the business revival. This was a remarkable perform¬ 
ance for the &uth African economy. Traditionally an upturn 
in business has been accompanied by a down-turn in the 
foreign reserves. Now the still buoyant level of gold output 
and the firm trend in most of South Africa's export commodi¬ 
ties—^wool, diamonds, sugar and base metals for example— 
should enable export earnings to keep pace easily with the 
further rise in imports expected d&is year. 

Even the external capital account has looked in better shape. 
True, foreigners sold more South African shares back to the 
republic in the second half of 1963 than in the first half. On 
the other hand, since the net rate ^ outflow of private capital 
was actually declining through the year, this suggests diat 
direct private investment by foreigners must have been incrcas- 
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ing. This is understandable: overseas parent companies, see* 
ing their South African subsidiaries doing well, have been 
willing, despite reservations about South Africa's political 
future, to put up more capital to maintain their share of this 
expanding market. 


I NDEED a list of the major projects already lined-up suggests 
that South Africa is embarking on a second industrial 
revolution. Consider the following: 

• The Rio Tinto-Newmont Mining copper mid iron ore pro¬ 
ject at Palabra in the North Eastern Transvaal, estimated at 
74 million rands (£37 million); 

• a new gold mine, Kinross, is to be established in Union 
Corporation’s Evandcr area, and another mine is planned near 
Libanon, under the control of the Gold Field’s group; 

• the high rate of recovery of sea-bed dimnoyids along the 
South-West African coast has confirmed earlier hopes of a 
major new source of gem stones; 

• there is talk of opening up a new platinum bearing area 
near Rustenburg; 

• the Anglo American Corporation is investigating the possi¬ 
bility of a. major new steel undertaking near the Witbank 
coal&ld; 

• aioimd the oil-from-coal installation (Sasol) in the Southern 
Transvaal a cluster of new chemical based industries is appear¬ 
ing, including synthetic rubber, polythene, polystyrene and 
fertilisers; 

• a big shipbuilding yard at Durban is being planned by 
Dutch and ^uth African interests and awaits only the green 
light from government; 

• Iscor (steel) and Escom (electricity) arc in the midst of 
heavy capital expansion programmes; 

• the motor industry is being rapidly transformed from 
assembly to manufacture with three major companies putting 
down engine, or body pressing, plants at Port Elizabeth with 
the aim of raising Ibc^ content ratios to around 65 per cent; 
• in cotton textiles the erection of Cyril Lord’s poplin plant 
is nearing completion at East 1-ondon with a planned capacity 
of 30 million yards a year ; 

• at the Cape, Imperial Cold Storage and Southern Sea Fish¬ 
ing Enterprises are to link with the Spanish Pescanova group 
to establish a third major ccmipany in deep sea trawling. 

In addition, the R300 million Orange River irrigation scheme 
will soon be ready to leave the drawing board, while further in 
the future there are the recently announced proposals for the 
economic development of South West Africa. 

This is a dramatically different picture from the one drawn 
of South Africa less than three years ago. Joday businessmen 
have almost forgotten the shock of SharpevUle in 1960 and 
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South Africa's exit from the Commonwealth; they readily 
shrug off the vulnerabil^ of South .West Africa 5 and dptiirus- 
tically disregard the deterioration in the Republic’s exte^ial 
relations. They even find justification for Or Verwoerd’s 
“ granite ” policies in reports of deep-seated instability and 
diminishing freedom and democracy in the rest of the African 
continent. 

If there is uneasiness among businessmen at all it stems 
not from the possibility of external threats, but from the prob¬ 
ability of internal inflation. So far the retail price level has 
risen only slowly—by less than two per cent a year since 
1961—^suggesting that up to now increased productivity has 
outpaced rising costs. But with full employment of skilled 
labour; with no formal removal of the legal restraints on the 
employment of non-Whites ; with ample credit creating poten¬ 
tial in the banking system ; with a stock market hungry for new 
issues, and a strong investment boom under way,^outh Africa 
faces a greater risk of inflation than at any time since Korea. 


O N Monday week Dr T. E. Dbnges, the Minister of Finance, 
will present his 1964*65 budget to Parliament. He is 
acutely conscious of the permanent damage that rising costs 
would do to South African gold mines, and to other key export 
indu.stries. At the same time he will be reluctant to introduce 
a deflationary budget which would check business activity and 
might kill tlic boom at a time that the government is anxious 
to seize the opportunity for widening and strengthening the 
Republic's economic base. Tax revenues have been buoyant 
enough to leave room for tax cuts on the old fashioned criterion 
of the balance of the budget itself—though the same buoyancy 
points the opposite way for the balance of the economy as a 
whole. The odds are that any tax concessions are more likely 
to be cuts in indirect taxes on basic materials like petrol and 
oil which would help keep down costs, rather than further 
concessions to income tax payers. 

Whichever way Dr Donges’s budget goes, the boom is likely 
to have an important, and politically embarrassing, enduring 
effect. It may seriously erode the government's restrictive 
labour policies, in practice if not in principle. Mr Trollip, the 
Minister of Labour, will no doubt go on vehemently defending 
the continuation of job reservation from every political plat¬ 
form. But he is equally likely to turn a blind eye to every 
strategem by means of which industry can make better use 
of its non-White labour. By job fragmentation and work 
reorganisation new operations will be designed to which the 
colour bar does not apply, and against which White trade 
unions are unlikely to protest. In this way the exponents 
of apartheid can avoid loss of face, industry will avoid loss of 
productivity, and the economy may, in practice, largely escape 
being slowed down to the rate of growth of the White labour 
force supplemented by immigration. 

Defending his controversial assessment of South Africa^ 
racial policies^ Archbishop Whelan pointed out that “ when one 
considers a country's socio-political futu^gs it must always be 
against the background of its economic possibilities.'' He is 
not alone in pinning his hopes for a happy outcome from South 
Africans troubles and tensions on the shared prosperity its 
economy is capable of generating. That prosperity may yet 
succeed in vanquishing apartheid, where political pressure, 
passive resistance and sabotage have so far failed. 
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Ned Drops Bricks 

The National Economic Development Council repeats the obvious 
about the building industry 


I N the ding-dong argument about whether the building 
industry can meet the demands that get placed upon it 
whenever there is a boom in public or private investment^ 
the National Economic Development Council has come down 
—hesitantly—on the side of the pessimists. It suggests in 
a report published this week that demand this year will be 
13 per cent above the output that the industry achieved last 
year—which could be better expressed as an increase of 9 per 
cent from the third quarter of last year to the third quarter 
of this year, a comparison that gives a more accurate measure 
of the extra strain on the industiy because output was so slack 
in the winter of 1962-63. And Ned raises its forecast for the 
increase in demand by 1966 to 24 per cent above 1963 output; 
higher public spending is expected to offset the failure of 
private investment to rise as fast as Ned had expected earlier. 
Ned also believes that shortages of skilled labour and of some 
building materials will this year hold down production to some 
unstated but smaller increase than that in demand. The build¬ 
ing industry, for its part, doubts whether demand will really 
increase as much as Ned suggests, for past experience makes 
it think that the delays which usually accompany the prepara¬ 
tion of plans and the obtaining of planning permission will 
hold much work back until next year and avoid so sudden an 
increase in the pressure upon it. 

The big rise in demand from public authorities carries one 
consolation for Ned : much of the work will be civil engineer¬ 
ing rather than building—road construction, for example. 
There is some surplus capacity in this section of the construc¬ 
tion industry, which also employs more machinery and less 
skilled labour than builders of buildings do, so output can 
more easily be increased. But the big increase in the demand 
for housing is sufficient 10 worry Ned about shortages of skilled 
labour, for the supply cannot be increased rapidly. Ned 
suggests that the building industry will need to increase its 
labour force by at least 2 per cent this year, including 
a high proportion of skilled men, and then to raise pro¬ 
ductivity by 7 per cent to match the 9 per cent increase in 
demand. 

Previous sharp increases in output and productivity, 
according to the Ned report, have been made only from 
periods of low activity. Is this really true ? The best years 
recently for building have been 1959, when output rose 6 per 
cent after staying flat for two years and productivity rose 
7 per cent; and i960, when output rose another 6 per cent but 
productivity by 8 per cent. A^ittedly, the increase in pro¬ 
ductivity fell to 4^ per cent in 1961, when output rose 7 per 
cent : but these figures surely suggest that the industry is 
capable of combining expansion with higher productivity 
over a period of years. As output and apparent productivity 
were the same last year as in 1961, there ought to be scope 
for rapid improvement. That there was no increase in pro¬ 
ductivity last year was partly the result of the winter, but also 
of the amount of new work ordered but only just under way. 
This, combined with the growing use of more efficient build¬ 


ing methods, should in itself aufomatilcaHy produce, highe^r 
productivity this year. 

The most encouraging aspect of the report is that Ned is 
against using short-term controls to reduce the demand for 
construction ; the most discouraging that it suggests no 
methods not already known to the industry or already practised 
by It to improve its productivity. The harm that short-term 
restrictions can do to an industry, in which the time cycle 
for a project may be from 18 months to three years, is rightly 
emphasised by Ned ; so is the value of pressure to increase 
output as a means of stimulating the industry into mbdenflsa- 
tion. But surely it is a little pessimistic to suggest that drastic 
new changes will be needed if the industry is to meet the 
demand likely to be placed upon it over the next three years. 
The changes that are now taking place look pretty drastic to 
most other outside observers. 

Some confusion exists in the report about the importance 
of the industrialisation of building. It ‘‘can make a 
considerable contribution to the output of the industry but 
it should not be over-estimated,” says Ned. And it goes on : 

the major contribution to productivity in the next few years 
must come from improvements in traditional methods of 
construction.” But industrialisation, in its widest meaning, 
is the rationalisation and improvement of all building methods 
by the greater use of labour saving mechanical aids, better 
materials and prefabricated units—not necessarily wildly 
futuristic structural components, but perfeedy ordinary doors 
and windows, pre-painted in their frames, and bathroom and 
kitchen units. 

When Ned suggests that there is little quantitative evidence 
of the value of industrialised methods it is, presumably, 
referring to way-out building “ systems ” which involve the 
design and construction of a whole building developed by a 
firm or by a group. They are often based on large panels 
prq-cast eitlier in a central factory or in a temporary on-site 
factory. But even these are quite well proved in other 
countries—in France the use of large panel construction helped 
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to increase output from 80,000 dwellings in 1952 to over 
310,000 in i960. The Minister of Public Building and Works, 
only last month, said that 45 per cent of all flats and 10 per 
cent of all houses built by local authorities this year would 
use industrialised methods. They will account for perhaps 
10 per cent of the total output of new housing this year. Did 
no one tell Ned about this ? 

“ Systems ’’ of building—*-and all industrialised building 
methods—^need a higher proportion of skilled labour than old- 
fashioned methods, which may explain Ned’s fears of a skilled 
labour shortage; but the totd labour force may, with some 
** systems,” be cut by as much as half, and they get through 
a deal more work. The industry has developed these methods 
to speed up and streamline construction; it is now up to its 
clients—^public and private—to accept the use of “ systems ” 
on their projects. TTie means for a rise in output are there ; 
and the unions are willing to co-operate. 

The biggest problem facing the building industry is fitting 
the many medium-sized firms that do nK)stly new building 
(the really small man is usually mainly on repairs) into a 
structure that will increasingly be based on large scale orders 
and the use of industrialised buildmg methods. This is one 
aspect of the building industry that Ned completely ignores, 
A medium-sized and previously perfectly viable building 
company suddenly finds itself too small to employ indus¬ 
trialised techniques or to tender for the orders that local 
authorities are placing, now that these authorities are getting 
together into consortia—50 local authorities have already 
adopted this way of escaping from the problems produced by 
the small size of each unit, covering between them 30 per cent 
of public housebuilding. A matching consortium is already 
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being tried by a group of builders in the south-east and is 
being considered by o^ers ebewher^. . 

Ned devotes only a meagre jparagrkph to the need for 
standardisation of components. Not only structural com¬ 
ponents—this might take time—but doors and window frames, 
baths, basins, water tanks and kitchen equipment. These do 
not vary greatly in size at present but may be out by just 
those few inches needed to make them fit. The Government 
has already produced a code of ” preferred dimensions.” If 
only the manufacturers and the architects can be persuaded 
to abide by them, this will be a real step forward for the whole 
industry. 

The next step will be the production of standardised large 
panels and structural building components that are offered 
for sale “ off the peg.” This would enable the smaller builders 
to buy components from different suppliers that could be 
fitted together on site to make a house or flats. the moment 
this freedom of choice is lacking ; most “ systems ” arc cither 
owned by one firm and used by it exclusively or else they come 
as a complete package deal. 

The small builder is never likely to disappear. Even if these 
developments do not come to his aid, the geographical spread 
of building work, and the existence of sm^I-scale demand for 
a one-off house and for repairs, will always give him an 
advantage in his own field over the big firm. What, in the 
end, has Ned’s report achieved ? The smaller firms that may- 
need needling to improve are hardly likely to read it—and will 
not find much to help them if they do. But something has 
probably been gained, even if it smacks of the old and 
forgotten postwar productivity reports, merely by .bringing as 
much information as Ned has gathered together into one report. 


Poison, With Care 

What real dangers are involved in the increasing injection 
of chemicals into the soil ? 


W HEN the Government’s committee on farm chemicals 
publishes its report in the next few weeks, it is 
expected to recommend the withdrawal of the three 
^ecticides, aldrin, dieldrin and heptachlor, which have been 
^t the centre of controversy since Miss Rachel Carson’s book, 
“ Silent Spring,” launched her assault on “ the white rain 
of death ” two and a half years ago. These three are the most 
poisonous members of a group of chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
a type of insecticide that does not decompose in the soil 
harn^essly as most sprays and farm chemicals do—DDT is 
the best-known member of the suspect family. 

It is the I(Higevity of these compounds that causes alarm. 
It is one thing for chemicals to protect aq)S. tbrou^ the 
growing season, but quite another when they stay in the soil 
almost indefini^y, and last apparendy with equal persistence 
la the tissues of anything that eats them, or anyone that eats 
what has eaten thent There is too little evidence yet to go 
^ the way Slddi Rachel Carson and say this is downrij^t 
faaiiuful, but now that the storm she aroused has abated, most 
sdentisu would admit that at the very least its consequences 
need examining . The Frazer committee that recendy 
iqwrted on toxic chemicals to the Agricultural Research 


Council has recommended more research into some aspects 
of pesticides, in particular their effects on wildlife, which may 
or may not provide evidence for some deductions about their 
effects on man. And the voluntary scheme tmder which toxic 
farm chemicals arc screened before use is, this year, to be 
made more effeedve. 

Chemicals have become an essendal part of farming and are 
a necessary anddote to extreme agricultural specialisation. 
The techniques that encourage single selected crops to grow 
where nature left to herself would produce a vigorously com¬ 
peting jungle, provide ideal condidons for the multiplicadon 
into pests of what would otherwise be comparatively rare 
insects and plants. Single-trop farmers, whether they arc 
potato growers in Lincolnshire, cocoa growers in Ghana or 
hop-growers in Kent, are terribly vulnerable to this Ikind of 
invasion, which can kept at bay only by massive doses of 
chemicals, l^ie alternadve, a rotiirn to mixed tiuming and 
old'fashiotied mp totatido, simply would not pay under 
present maricet conditions. 

These pests destroy crops on a massive scale. Over the 
whole wfwld the loss H 3ald to be more than £10,000 million 
a year; the Unitetf States Department of Agriculture has 
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estiinat^ ^^ loss in thf 'United'; States at a third of this. 
Britain has identified a loss of ^yS million in one year. About 
20 per cent of all orops in Britain are'sprayed : this indudes 
a high proportion of the more expensive ones like sugar beet, 
hops, carrots and fruit such as apples and cherries, and practi¬ 
cally none on other crops, like cabbages. Among about 40 
companies in the business here sdling about 200 separate 
compounds, the largest are Shell Chemicals, Fisons Pest 
Control and Imperial Chemical Industries’ Plant Protection. 
These three supply well over half the total in Britain ; Boots, 
May and Baker and Muri^y Chemicals (owned by Glaxo) 
provide the greater part of the balance. Sales totalled about 
^1% million last year, of which less than half was used in 
Britain. The most important products for the British market 
are weedkillers—Britidi weather encourages weeds and 
moulds. Some of the most exciting current developments are 
of weedkillers like Imperial Chemical Industries’ new com¬ 
pound which can be sprayed as the seed is drilled. This might 
conceivably do away with the plough itself. Aldrin and 
dieldrin, now in danger of being withdrawn, are Shell’s two 
biggest selling farm products ; their loss would be a blow to 
the company’s agricultural division. 


N early all chemicals can poison something; the secretary 
of the Agricultural Research Council has said that the 
only one he would unhesitatingly eat by the spoonful is sugar. 
But farm chemicals happen to be the only group freely sprayed 
around the countryside and it is perfectly reasonable to ask, 
as Miss Carson did, whether they are being handled with 
enough regard for their possible effects. The risks fall into 
two classes ; the danger to the men who apply them, who are 
usually farm workers with no chemical training, and the 
dangers to consumers of the food, whether they happen to 
be housewives, or animals—wild or domestic. Of all these 
potential dangers, the effect on wildlife is the most difficult 
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tome^Oure. The problem here ia not so mttch to calculate what' 
doses of toxic chemicals are lethal, 'as tp traidt down die 
possible effects of sub-lethal doses. Does it, (sit example, really 
matter if birds accumulate a particularly, effective insect killer, 
gamma benzene hexachloride, in their tissues? Here the 
degree to which the pesticide resists breakdown by, say, micro¬ 
organisms in tile soil becomes of crucial importance. It is not 
di&ult to detect and legislate against grotesque misuse of a 
chemical that causes widespread slaughter; it is extraordinarily 
difficult to nail down the consequences ingesting small, and 
individually harmless, doses over long periods. 

Ironically, the outcry against farm chemicals is usu^y 
triggered off by someone’s stupidity. Deaths from pmsonii^ 
by DNOC (di^tro-ortho-cresol) weedkiller occurred becai^ 
men sprayed without protective clothing; arsenate sprays 
were banned because spray from a tanker was washed into a 
drinking water well; ffuoracetamide was withdrawn afta two 
accidents, at a refuse tip and at the factory. Blatant damaffe 
to the countryside is often due to sheer ca^^sness—by 
allowing spray to drift or by ai^lications that the manufac¬ 
turers never intended. Farmers are suspected of having 
deliberately left piles of dressed seed around to pmson wood 
pigeons, and this caused Shell Chemicals to stop using dieldrin 
as seed dressing. 

There is a case for schemes to train farm wmkers to handle 
chemicals with the respea they deserve. It is also fairly freely 
admitted that not enough is known about these products, their 
mode of action and particularly their long-term effects. Fisons, 
Shell Chemicals and ICI have laboratories spending close on 
million a year researching into this. But the Frazer 
committee has suggested that government laboratories, 
including the Medical Research Council, should do more woric 
on the effect of residues of these chemicals in animals and in 
people, and that the Agricultural Research Council could dh 
more work on species of plants that are naturally resistant to 
pests. One way and another, the honeymoon seems to be over. 
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COMPETITION 

Softly Catchee Monopoly 


M ONopoiv is a dpwny bird, alert to keep 
pne jump ahead of the law, and tjtc 
salt which ^ Heath is trying to put on its 
tail apparently shipped some watcf between 
first draft and final publication, on Thurs¬ 
day, ^ the govemraent's long-promised 
white paper on Monopolies, Merges and 
Restrictive Practices. Mr Heath's difficuky 
is that <tbc thing be is trying to bring about, a 
competitive outlook in industry, cannot be 
legislated into being. The control of mono¬ 
poly and restrictive practices thus becomes 
a baide of wits between the government try¬ 
ing to draft legislation that will fCrestall 
the more ingenuous get-together by sup¬ 


pliers, and monopolists manques forever 
nosing out loopholes in the law. They found 
a go^ many in the existing laws against 
monopolies and restrictive practices, and the 
white paper lists them—a little ruefully, it 
would seem. 

yht Monopolies Commission has powers 
to uivescfgatc and report on suspected mono¬ 
polies, bur no powers to make them imple¬ 
ment its rcconamefid^ons — Impmal 
Tobacco could snap its fingers at the com¬ 
mission’s suggestion It shoUid sell Its one- 
third shareholding in QalUlm's. The Re¬ 
strictive Practices Court Ims, of couraei 
power to ban agreements that it finds fo 


be against the public interest; but wonder¬ 
fully ingenious means have been found to 
replace these agreements by others beyond 
the court’s reach (maximum price instep of 
minimum price agreements, “ information ” 
exchanges about prices instead of straight 
price-fixing). Mergers and take-overs can 
proceed without anyone having the power to 
question whether they are prompted by a 
genuine desire to get the advantages of big¬ 
ness, or merely to buy off an awkward com¬ 
petitor. And the whole range <rf economic 
activities summed up in the term ** services ’* 
are outside the reach of the law. 

All these Weaknesses the white paper 
proposes to scotch by. legislation that 
would give dhe government pow^H^ to en¬ 
force tlK Monopdies Commission’s recom- 
mendatiems—even when ihk nleant order¬ 
ing a company to sell off eome of its invest- 
menra; that would allow the Board of 
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Trade to investigate mergers; would make 
a good many more agreements, such as the 
so-called “ information exchange ” ones 
registrable with the Restrictive Practices 
Court; and would bring commercial services 
as well as the supply of goods into the scope 
of inquiries by the Monopolies Commission. 
So far, so much as expected. ^ Mr Heath has 
the bird by the tail. The question is w'hether 
it will fly away again leaving him clutching 
a few feathers (to put in his cap, no doubt). 


Holes ill the Net 

T he weakness of the white paper is that 
it approaches the task of making in¬ 
dustry competitive as if it were a war of 
attrition in which loopholes in the law arc 
found, closed, found and closed again until 
even the most ingenious monopolist sur¬ 
renders. Not all of its suggestions for 
loophole-shutting are equally effective. 
Any proposal left to the Restrictive Prac¬ 
tices Court is usually (but not inevitably) 
in safe hands but any proposal that leaves 
the Board of Trade to decide action, such 
as whether or not to ask Parliament to 
order a monopoly to sell off its interests, 
must be suspect on the Board of Trade’s 
past record when dealing with recommen¬ 
dations of the Monopolies Commission, 
Possibly the Board of Trade acquiesced to 
industry’s stone-wall refusal to do anything 
about these because it was powerless to do 
otherwise, but it could at least have gone 
down fighting. The presumption is that 
the Board of Trade always has and always 
will avoid nasty scenes, and the scenes that 
could follow an order to divest a company 
of its investments could be very nasty 
indeed. 

How many take-overs or mergers arc 
going to be deterred by the threat that the 
government might investigate them after 
they had happened C The government 
docs not intend to seek powers to hold up 
a proposed merger while it is being investi¬ 
gated ”) and that parliament might, at 
some distant and unpredictable date, order 
them to unscramble? The reaction of most 
normal managements will be to believe, 
even if and when case law proves them 
wrong, that theirs is bound to the excep¬ 
tion that is in the public interest, and that 
if the enlarged and slightly re-cast Mono¬ 
polies Commission thought otherwise, the 
company could still control how and to 
whom it sold off its properties. 

A white paper is not comparable to a 
draft bill which will ultimately have to be 
interpreted in the courts, so a certain 
amount ot woolliness in the language, a 
certain va^ucnc^ss about intentions is per¬ 
haps permissible if it gives comfort to one’s 
own discQn<;ertcd backbenchers. (But then 
need the white paper have defiaed 
monopolies subject to mvcstigatioii by the 
commis^on so precisely as companies 
controlling one-tb^d. capacity—there is 
no magic about this figure—and need the 
goy<y:tuaent, when bringing “ services ” 
“mto the restrictive practices net, have de¬ 


liberately confined it to commercial services 
and thus apparently left the professional 
cliques, solicitors, estate agents, etc., out 
of the net?) What is wrong about Mr 
Heath’s approach is the absence of any 
attempt to enforce “ fair trading ” condi¬ 
tions upon industry, in the sense that it 
would become mandatory to offer the same 
favourable terms to all customers and not 
merely to a charmed circle of one’s friends 
who happen to see eye to eye on such 
questions as price, supplies, etc. This is 
a very subtle and very common way of 
making life difficult for those who do not 
toc the industry line, are a bit too 
obstreperous, or too competitive for the 
majority’s liking. The oil companies know 
well how this game is played and others 
are catching on fast. Mr Heath ought to 
have had his eye on this gap in the law. 
for it is as big as a barn door. 

THE economy 


Price Fixing 

I T comes as no surprise that the five basic 
industries producing coal, oil, chemicals, 
steel and cement should be able to tell the 
National Economic Development Council 
that they foresee no general price incrcaivcs 
in their products this year. Oil, steel and 
chemicals all have some surplus capacity, 
coal faces severe competition from oil and 
cement prices went up last summer. 
Although the Iron and Steel Board’s expec¬ 
tations of stability are subject to the com¬ 
pletion of the current price review, it is 
widely accepted by steelmakers that they 
would be foolish to press at present for an 
increase. Not all the rest of the seventeen 
industries with which the Ned office has 
been having consultations may have been 
pressed for price forecasts, but undoubtedly 
they would have been had there been 
hope of an encouraging result. Among 
them, only the gas and electricity undertak¬ 
ings have volunteered the information that 
apart from the increases already indicated, 
tariffs are e.xpectcd to remain unchanged 
this year. 

But if there is no element of surprise in 
the substance of Ned’s latest announcement, 
the very fact that it is made public, vvith 
the approval of both sides of industry, is a 
step forward in tackling the cost-push prob¬ 
lems. After all, it is the first time that such 
a statement has been made from several 
basic industries at one time. And while 
there is no firm guarantee that pricCis of 
these basic commodities wiD oc pegged, 
these five industries lay themselves open to 
censure if tbf?y foil down on their predic¬ 
tions.^ , At the same time, other raanufac- 
.tiHtfs have a firmer basis for assuming that 
a proportion <rf their own costs are likely to 
remam unchanged. It may also give a lead 
to the Federation of British Industries which 
must be uncomfortably aware of the danger 
signals of rising costs and pricea wluch 
plainly showed in its latest inquiry into 
industrial trends. 


Cantering not Galloping 

P eople started their shopping year by 
spending a little more freely than 
usual, but not riotously so. The picture 
can be made to look far too buoyant by 
comparison with a year ago wl^n the 
severe weather played sixes and sevens 
with shopping. However, as the months 
of January normally go, this year’s was a 
good one for food, despite price increases. 
This is to say that although it is about the 
worst time of all in this business the 
slackness was not as marked as usual. After 
allowing for ordinary seasonal ups and 
downs, the Board of Trade reckons that the 
volume of food-buying went up as much 
as per cent in the month, a rate of 
increase that if continued would turn 
Britain into a nation of glutlons in next to 
no time. But the December level from 
which the increase is mca.^ured was on the 
lowish side: it may be that housewives find 
shopping facilities so improved that they 
feel less need to overstock at Christmas, 
with the result that there is less in the store 
cupboard to be eaten up in January. 


RETAIL SALES:-by different kinds of shops 



Any other extra bounce in retail busi¬ 
ness in January seems to have been among 
miscellaneous non-food shops, a group 
that includes such specialists as iron¬ 
mongers, chemists and jewellers, as well as 
department stores. Otherwise, clothing 
shops did a little less well than in Decem¬ 
ber, although about as well as in the fourth 
quarter as a whole, while durable goods 
shops all but maintained their high 
December rate of turnover. Acco^ng to 
another set of official estimate^ credit sales 
in household goods shops ih January were 
also much in Tinq Vfith recent months. 

All iq. all, j^d seasonal factors apart, it 
leeiTiji that spending in the shops went up 
about I per cent m January, and higher 
prices accounted for about half this 
increase. Outside retail trade, hire pur¬ 
chase business in cars was running at about 
the same high level as last autumn. And in 
February, according^to HP Information, 
26,990 contracts were signed for new cars 
and 80,078 contracts for used cars, con¬ 
siderably larger numbers than in either of 
the last two years. It looks as if consumer 
spending is now rising both in and out of 
the shops—but prices are rising too and 
there is nothing as yet in the statistics to 
suggest a runaway spree. 
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Stockbuilding Boom 
Arrives 

A r last the stocKbuilding boom—but still 
. no upturn in manufacturers’ fixed 
investment. That was the capital expendi¬ 
ture position in the final quarter of last year, 
according to the Board of Trade’s pro¬ 
visional figuring. In stock holdings, the 
turn-round was sharp. After allowing for 
seasonal factors, the total volume of manu¬ 
facturers’ stocks and work in progress rose 
by £83 million, at 1958 prices, or about 1.4 
per cent, the largest quarterly rise since 
i960. At the same time, wholesalers and 
retailers both built up their stocks by about 
4 per cent. In the previous quarter, at ail 
stages, stocks had bwn run down. 

Although all the figuring is provisional, it 
seems that a good deal of the rise in manu- 
faaurers’ stocks was concentrated on pur¬ 
chases of certain commodities for the food 
and drink industries and into work in pro¬ 
gress in the engineering industries. There 
was little change in stocks of finished goods 
and because manufacturing output also rose 
substantially in the fourth quarter, ±e rela¬ 
tive levels of stocks and output were not, 
according to the Board of Trade, “ altered 
significantly.” 

In manufacturers’ fixed investment in the 
fourth quarter, by contrast, it seems that 
increased expenditure on new building 
was offset by a drop in spending on plant 
.ind machinery, that on vehicles being 
unchanged. Allowing for the seasonal 
pattern and price changes, the level differed 
little from the third quarter, but if any¬ 
thing was slightly down. The 1963 total 
had dropped by ii per cent, a little more 
than the 10 per cent forecast by manu¬ 
facturers last summer. On the other hand, 
in contrast to the 2 per cent drop forecast 
for the year’s total for the distributive and 
service industries, this was 4 per cent up, 
with an increase in the final quarter of as 
much as 10 per cent. This big upsurge in 
spending by these service industries towards 
the end of the year, which mainly reflects 
higher spending on vehicles, gave a definite 
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upward turn to the total for the whole of the 
industiy. Yet manufacturing mveitmeot had 
done no more than level off, more than a 
fifth below its 1961 peak. 

NUCLEAR SHIPS 

All At Sea 

T he Government’s attitude towards nuc¬ 
lear ships has changed radically in a 
year. Twelve months ago Mi Marples was 
talking ebulliently about the possibility of 
launching a nuclear merchant ship in 1967. 
On Tuesday, Lord Bessborough told the 
House of Lords that an economic nuclear 
merchant ship was several light years away; 
that Britain had already spent £3 million 
and was committed to spending another £2 
million on research to learn this expensive 
lesson; that the merchant ship Savannah 
had cost the Americans $83 million ** and we 
might well ask what the results have bwn 
there that to talk of matching the pro¬ 
gress ” made in other countries was so much 
nonsense because 

“these countries, like us, arc grappling 
with what is a complicated problem and 
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6nc which, if it is to be resolved succ^S- 
fufiy, wiR hnfait a substantial expenditure 
over a long term of years. Weaienotgiv* 
ing up this proje^ but it is a most cofii<- 
plicated one and it is by no nieans cenain 
that success will ultimately be achieved.” 
What is more, said l^rd Bmboipugh, the 
shipping companies tend to agree with this, 
and he impli^ as politely as he cpu}d that 
none of the five reactors examined looked up 
to much. Of the two British capdiibtes one, 
as described some weeks ago in The 
Economist, has already fallen technically by 
the wayside. 

This douche of cold salt water leaves the 
atomic seamen with one thought to comfort 
thm: “The vital questioa is whether, by 
building and operating an experimental ship, 
we could pm ourselves in a ^tter ppritimi 
to achieve, in the longer tern, an economic 
unit ...” An experimental tihip fa what 
the UK Atomic Eder^ Authority fa pres¬ 
sing for now; but built-in laciHdes lor car¬ 
rying out experiments make it substantially 
more expensive than a protot3!^ merchant 
ship would be. The cost of such an experi¬ 
mental vessel might be £5 million. hi view 
of what Lord Bessborough has said already, 
would this really be worth buildnig? 


Red Equals Green 


S o many soothing sweeteners have now 
been officially offered on last week’s 
increase in Bank rate that one is left 
wondering whether it happened at all. The 
prime minister, never lost for an outworn 
symbol, says the light is still at go-ahead 
green: red has unpleasant connotations. 
The Chancellor, being unusually explicit 
in the House of Commons on the afternoon 
of the Bank rate change, calmed MPs’ fears 
about the “ burden ” on local authority 
finances by saying that: “ I do not expect 
[the bill rate] to rise by anything like i per 
cent” (so of course it did not); and 
that the gilt-edged market had already 
responded “well.” By that he meant, 
curiously, that bond prices had not 


fallen seriously—^i.e,, that yields and interest 
rates had not risen. Yet he had just 
announced that Bank rate was being in¬ 
creased to help restrain the over-expansion 
in the economy, presumably through its 
effect on raising domestic interest rates. Jj^ot 
one MP point^ to the inconsistency, and 
one wonders whether Mr Maudling was 
aware of it himself. Certainly there have 
been no indications of it in the gilt- 
edged market, where the government 
broker is sdU keeping hxs long-dated 
tap stock on the dear side, hereby 
tending to check rather dian promote 
the natural rise in market interest rates. 
Meanwhile, the chief cashier can sdll ex¬ 
press the Bank of England’s tradititmal 
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Percentage change from : 

EMPLOYMENT 

Industrial 

production ' 
employment ” 
productivity 
Unemployment ^ 
Wage rates (weekly) 
Retail prices 

Export prices 

Export trade ‘ 

Retail trade 

Month 

Index 

1958=100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

No longer rising because, under 
the new regulations, comparatively 
few boys and girls left school at 

Christmas and became available for work. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Boost to food sales pushed shopping 

December 

January 

December 

February 

January 

January 

December 

December 

January 

124 

103 0 

120 

98-7 

121 0 

112 9 

106 

127 

122 

Nil 

--5'3 

+0-2 

+0-5 

Nil 

+6 

+i 

+2^ 

+0 1 
+2 

—10 6 
+2-4 
+ 10 
+ 1 
+5 
+2i 

+ 10 

+15 

+9 

—33 1 
+4 5 
+ 1-9 
+3 
+ 13 
+5 

to a new record in January. 

♦ Seasonally adjusted. Unemployment indicator February running at an annual rate of 1^9 per cent, 

refers to numbers wholly unemployed^ excluding Indicators of export and retail trade reflect movements 

school-leavers. Total unemployment level m tn volume terms, i.e., in value at comtam prices. 
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modesty about any ability to influence the 
market with the few thousand millioos at 
his command. Nearly five years after the 
Riddifle report^ the authorities have still 
not brought themselves to gear their gilt- 
edged jpolicy into their wider economic 
regulation. Bank rate is thus reduced 
largely to a gesture^ a gesture that ministers 
quickly go on to explain they "do not really 
mean. As was argued here last week, the 
authorities are entirely right to obviate any 
crisis arraosphefe; but that means making 
their monetary measures do a specific 
market job. 

One Equals Half 

Qin^ last Thursday's formal onc-point 
O rise in Bank rate^ most important 
London short-term flexible interest rates 
have in fact moved up only by an average 
of a half perooitagc pome* But the higher 
rates caused the cost of three-months 
forward cover on sterling to rise^ too; 
despite a rise in United States ]^ 
(reported on page 914)$ the earlier margin 
on covered aiiHtrage of jr per cent in New 
York’s favour oi) thjrce-months Treasury 
bills still fell away almost to but u 
was not reversed. Thus the arbitrage 
margin return to neutral, and, except for a 
triclde of funds into London imn^iately 
after Bank rate moved up, foreign eiu^ange 
dealers report there has been virtually no 
movement in or out except for the normal 
financing of trade. An exception to this 
pattern was a certain flow of JBuro-sterling 
reported to have moved from Paris into 
three^nonths fixed deposits with British 
hire-purchase finance houses, the rate on 
these having moved up i percentage point 
to 5i-J per cent. 

It was clear enough from the start that 
the authorities intended a staunching of the 
outflow of hot Tsucyncy rather than attraction 
of a new inflow. Effectively, indeed, it can 
be argued that Bank rate itself was moved 
up only half a point, and u^oubtedly thjs 
very argument was used to placate Ameri¬ 
can uheasinc3s and secure Washington’s 
unusual public statement of approval. The 
reintroduction last year of the prewar 
mechanism allowing the Bank of England 
to charge discount houses a penalty rate of 
a half-point above Bank rate hung as a 
threat over the market through most of 
1963, although it was in fact used only onoe^ 
and it had ^ pf pushing bill rates 10 
within } ^feehtage point of Bank rate. 

The mscount market syndicate con¬ 
sequently reduced its bid less than outside 
bidders apparently expected last Friday, 
and so collared its largest allotment of bills 
in over two years^ at an average yield of 
about 4.3 per cent, up 0.6 per cent from 
the preceding week. Outsiders, who had 
thought the bill rate would move up about 
3 of a percentage point, seem to have 
Secured almost no bills, the bulk of the 32 
per cent of the allotment not awarded to 
the discount houses reportedly going to the 
Bank of England on bt^alf of its customers, 
which include overseas central banks. 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

In the call money market in London last 
week rates rose from one-half pcrccnts^c 
point to a full point; the rates on fixM 
deposits with local authorities and those on 
bank bills and fine trade bills all rose by 
J per cent; the rates on seven-day and 
three-months Eurodollar deposits in Lon¬ 
don by a mere i to i percentage point. 
These rates arc set out more fully on 
page 946. The one group of rates that did, 
uniformly, move up by i pet cent were 
those of the clearing banks, which arc cus¬ 
tomarily maintained at 2 points below Bank 
rate on deposits and at A point to 2 points 
above Bank rate on advances, depending on 
the standing of the borrower. 

RAILWAY CLOSURES 

Trimming the Fringe 

M * MARPLB8 is determined tH>t to be 
hurried in pasring down his decisions 
on shtitting branch lines, and probably 
rightly so. To get through the stock ol 
recommendations on each proposed closure 
passed to him by the Transport Users’ Con- 
sukative Committees ait a fatter pace than 
^those commiitecs take to consider fresh 
proposals would invite criticism. The 
minister is most concerned to appear 
scrupulously fait. It does mean, however, 
that there is no chance of deciding about 
the bulk of closures by the end of the year, 
as Dr Beeching had hoped. It is even 
probable that the process will become 
slower rather than faster iu the future. 

The Railways Board has some 330 pro¬ 
posals to make on lines where the railways 
arc losing a total of £20 million a year. It 
has so far advertised 184, eigbtV-slx of 
which have been considered by the TUCC's 
and passed to the minister, This week’s 
batch of decisions on 23 proposals brings 
the total made by Mr Marpki* to 45. He 
has cast his vote on nearly onc-rixth of the 
closures the Railways Board will eventually 
ask for. So far It looks as Jf the agreed 
closures h^ve concentrated ou the fringe^ 
with die really big cuts still to pome. 
they do come up for discussion the opposi¬ 
tion is bound to be more vocal, and the 
TUCC’s job that much longer. Three 
months were needed for the latest batch 
of relatively minor decisions ; at that pace, 
19^5 could come and go witfewif the iSi 
being complete. 

Of the 23 decisions just handed down, 
21 closures were granted and two lines, 
central Wales and Ayr-Kilmarnock, were 
reprieved. The gross saving to the rail¬ 
ways will be £840,000, while the central 
Wales line wiliccMitinue to cost the Board 
£175,000 and the Ayr-Kihmaoicck Hhe, 
£40,000 a ysar. Not that the matter ends 
thef^ all 21 closure decisions carried 
riders. In most cases this was the provision 
of additional bus services ; and it is the job 
of the railways to see these services 
materialise. Subsidies for them will cost 
the board £40*000 or £50,000 a year and 
will be financed by the Treasury as part of 
the railways’ annual loss. If the railways 
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are to be fashioned on the principle of com¬ 
mercial freedom, it would surely be more 
satisfactory to show; those subsidies that 
arise from closure decisions as a separate 
accounting item in the annual loss. 

EXPORT CREDITS 

Financing Russia 

T hi; mildest of prods from tbc Bank of 
England has ^rsuaded the insurance 
compani^ to increase by £50 million to 
£150 mUlion the resources of their Insnr, 
ance Export Finance Company, One doea 
not have to look far for the reason; the 
Export Crests Guarantee Department has 
agreed to give financial guarantees totalimg 
£95 million on expona of heavy equipment 
to Russia, iTau toe opntracta*ue agr^ the 
insurance comi^es will probably be 
expected to pioviide around £4$ million of 
the necessary finance, witn a mateiung 
amount from die banks. Not that the whole 
of tbc oiiginBl ^too million has yet been 
drawn; actual disbursements am firm 
Gonunitments probably still account tor a 
EtUc less than half this sum. But pro> 
visicmal commitments, including the Russian 
contracts, now add up to more than /too 
million. 

It is now almost three years since 
Snondal guarantca were first introduced .It 
was realised at the time ^at too much 
should not be expected, but even $0 tbc 
amount of business done is 'surprisingly 
small. In those three years only ten fioanci^ 
guarantee have been granted worth a mere 
/yj million. This is not much more than 
hall the figure now being olTcrcd on the 
Russian contracts alone. However, the 
failure rate for applications is very high ^ 
the ten guarantees for /53 million arc all 
that is leu of more than three hundred appU- 
cations for guarantees totalling as much as 
mtltton. Half of these never get 
muoi further than BCGD’s from door; a 
good number of the rest disappear as buyer 
and seller M to reach agreement: and the 
signing of heads of agreement sUU does not 
mean that matters are settled. Some of die 
Russian negotiations could still go the same 
way. 

aaipBusjpiNQ 

Squeezing Suppliers 

I NVITATIONS to tender for the mx or cighj^ 
65,000 ton tankers that §heU needs ao* 
not give British sWpj^<!s very much 
encouragement, for Japanese and Swedish 
yards have been approached too. And 
British yards still cannot match the prices 
quoted in th^ countries. Shipbuilders say 
that the prices charged for most of the 
materials and components that go into a ship 
are higher in Britain than on riic continent 
or in Japan: Mr R. Cyril Thompson, chair*- 
man of Joseph L. Thompson and Sons of 
Sunderland, returned to this theme in a 
speech last week \ he complained that some 
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suppliers exi^Unt^ the itidustry instead of 
appce^dng its national importance, llte 
steel industry has been one of the mala 
targets for complaiot^ selling sted cheaper 
al^ad than it doeS^ at home; but all the 
nianufacturcd parts as well, from engines to 
winches, cost more than they should. 

The. obvious retort is “ buy it abroad,” 
but few yards' reckon it is worth dioing thi, 
Thomp^ns, however, is buying steel from 
Swden, where the mDl$ have surplus eapsi- 
dty how that the Swedish ^py^ds have in 
their turn standi buying stW irom Poland, 
Thompisons could hot ^uy from the ?ol€S 
Itself, so these circular deals were dre^cd 
up. Thompsons is also bUjdng an eh^e 
frqpi Sulzer in S^tzerlahd and importing 
parts like winches smd Wibdlasses-^though 
freight chairges mean ih«t the price it pays 
is still above what its centioenw rivals mv. 
This evidence of the j^baredness of metr 
customers to shop around has had a useful 
effect on British engtoeering firms I even 
though shipbuilders may form a smw and 
shrinking i^oportjion of their business, they 
can harefiy be so casual as to let their custom 
slip away altogether. Prices have therefore 
become rather more competitive recently. 


STERLING 


Modest Gold Loss 

T he markets had been well conditioned 
in advance to the loss of £17 million in 
the reserves in February, gM Tuesday’s 
announcement caused no stir. It had b^ 
spread around that no resort was being made 
to borrowing from foreign central banks, 
and also that the cost of the Exchange 
Account’s intervention on the one bad 
Friday after publication of the trade figures 
had been £i$^Zo million. There had also 
probably been small losses earlier in the 
month, as the reserves benefited from the 
modest refiux immediately after last Thurs¬ 
day’s Bank rate increase, though part of 
this will be shown up in this month’s 
figures* The February strain was not large: 
it compares with a true loss of £^ millkm 
in February last year in the wake of the 
common market breakdown, and of £fi% 
million in the bear raid of the following 
month. But this year’s strain is likely to 
continue; at £938 million the central 
reserves are low by recent standards, and 
there is a strong case reinforcing them 
immediately with a drawing from the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. 

Just as one set of figures in the stetl^ 
balance sheet are ^wn dean die other side 
of the accounts is throwd into coafusioD 
by Friday’s officid figures of sterling 
balances, which not for me first time show 
the reverse of what everyone is sure actu^y 
happened. The overseas sterling countries, 
whi^ seemed to be still boMng up their 
reserves and Ixmdoo balances strongly, 
show s further increase of only £$ miluon 
in the three months to December 3xst, fol¬ 
lowing the rise of £160 millioa in the 
previous nine months. By contrast, the 
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DODrstcdiog wfaose ludduigs 

move In tUps^ iklure of pdvafe lavcstmcadi 
and wosHnir bdanoet srhkh hid appeased 
to be at b^ stable as arbitrage margins, 
turned against London in the last quarter, 
now show an increase of £81 million in 
their net sterling liabilities, of which 
^^58 million is. on account of western 
'Europe. Special factors included Germany’s 
advance deposit of £17 million op military 
account and a kxm XifiUoh f^om ^ 

sterling Kuwait to non-sterlmg Iraq ; even " 
so the figures are puzzling. , 




Meat is for Edtittg 


^grade plucomuxo and also 
235 . 1 $ stfil fti pcodncdcB. 

Euratonilncakttla^ Su. 

bet ooimd^ > will need 721 kilogjouhs .. 
plutonliim between now and 1967, but s., 
demand of 1 Z 2 and 602 kiloj^^ams respecr 
tively will fall this year and next. Eun^cun’s 
own production, mainly fropi, tbcyBritnli- 
built nuclear power station in Itidy, noc 
i;cach any significant quaqtky before 1965, 
ptod)y;tiqn!in\igi^ When {Pressure 
of demand is passed. Thcloss of the Eura- 
tom order will he a blow to^tbe Aqdjprityv 


whiqb Ayill be Pw . _ 
Cphsolawn pri^ a * 

ehas<^ for t)Sc is tryh^l 
in its power to devdop a xto 
supply business m ord^ to < 




L apouk has now Oome out o^ially 
•gainst the proposals of the recent 
Verdon Smidi report on meat martoing} 
if the Conservatives won the election, 
would be unlikely to be so tough wirh 
farmers as to push its remnnendatioos 
thim^. Yec the report has its good points, 
and is far better than was expected. 

The prospect of yet another statutory 
marketing authority may be something to be 
dreaded but the inquiry firmly rejected the 
argument, so eagerly pushed by the farmers’ 
unions, that there should be a marketing 
board run by the producers themselves. 
The committee remembered that meat is for 
people to eat, and that 30 per cent oi beef, 
nearly 60 per cent of mutton and lamb, and 
64 per cent of bacon and ham come from 
overseas. (The committee’s figures also 
usefully remind the grumbling farmers that 
a higher proportion of a larger consumption 
of meat is now produced in Britain than 
before the war.) 

ATOMIC TRADE 

We Lose 


Comous^n^ 

SHORTER 

Courtaulds baa put out yec anmher ten- 
tacle^linkihg with a second iiyon manu¬ 
facturer in one of the Efta countries. An 
aneement, which involves no finandal ex¬ 
changes, was signed this week with the 
Austrian rayon staple producer, Chemio* 
laser Lenzing AQ. The two companies 
will collaborate on the leseaich, develop¬ 
ment and production of viscose rayon; par¬ 
ticularly imporunt will be their joint work 
on the polynosics,” mcylificd viscose 
fibres with properties similar to cotton. 
Chemiefaser Lenzing, with an annual out¬ 
put of over 100 milfion lb viscose rayon 
staple, is the largest producer in Europe 
apart from G)urtaulds itself whlch^ has a 
total world output, including subsidiaciei 
but excluding associates, of aoout 500 miL 
lion lb (of amich nearly 200 nulUon lb is in 
Britain) annually. Last December Co^r- 
taulds made a somewhat similar ttreement 
with the Swedish company, Svensn iRayon 
AB, in this case payiqg miUion for a 
49 per cent holding xn the company. 


I T begins to look as if the Atomic Energy 
Authority has lost its bid to sell quite 
sizeable quantities of plutonium to Euratom 
.for use m research reactors. The British 
price for plutonium is substantially above 
the American, but the Authority had 
thought up an ingenious way round this. It 
had offered to run a fuel pool for a group 
of plutonium-burning research reactors 
wiii<± would not all the same amount 
at the same time; this woukl have halved 
Euiatom’s total requirement and showed a 
ooDsiderable financ^ saving on the deal. 
The American Atomic Energy Commisaion, 
which ia now getting almost as businesslike 
as the British Authority, counterbid vrith a 
plutonium leasing arr^ement tied to a 
uranium fuel offer which Euratom has now 
accepted. The hand of the American 
salesmen is strengthened by the ability of 
the US Atomic Energy Commission to enter 
into ]ong- 4 erm supply contracts. Tlie British 
could oily offer relatively shmt-term con¬ 
tracts because the Polaris missiles wHl need 
warheads around 1967 which are likely to 
pre-empt available British sppplxes of high¬ 


er 

Ilford is now following Kodak’s lead and 
putting up the prices of its black and white 
roll films. KoM pikes wjeni up by 9^ per 
cent this week; the Uford maeasc trill not 
take effect until May x6th. The'price of 
silver is given as the major cadse for thd 
change in prices; it has gone by about 
25 per cent since film prices last went up. 
a 

Hovercraft Developments, the subsidiary 
of the National Research Development Cor- 
poratkin, is forming a company to operate 
noverenift with Britten-Norman and P. and 
A. Campl^ (an associate of .Townfrnd 
Bros. Ferries). This wangement follows 
the anoouncement by the rIRDC that {c 
would subsidise the first commercial opera¬ 
tions of hovercraft; ptesumably this com¬ 
pany will be the redpieot of su^ hdp. Its 
first plan is to operate two services boween 
the Isle of Wight ind the mainland-—one 
for cars and one for passengef:^—but tt will 
also look at the possibility of operad^ 
across the Bristol Chaniiel and the Englisfi 
Channel. 
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BUSINESS □ INTERNATIONAL 


THE EXCHANGES 


Europe*s Problem Currencies 


N o sooner had Britain’s new Bank rate 
staunched the flow of hot money from 
London this week than international atten¬ 
tion shifted rapidly from sterling to 
Europe’s two real problem currencies, the 
over-strong mark and the weakening lira. 
Confidence in the lira had already been 
sapped by the overheating of the Italian 
economy and by doubts that the ccntre-lefi 
coalition can long persist with fui orthodox 
disinflationary programme in the teeth of 
bitter opposition from its supporters and 
opponents alike. On Monday, a sideblow 
was accidentally delivered by Signor Preti, 
minister without portfolio, who warned a 
trade union meeting at Montecatini that if 
the purchasing power of the lira continued 
declining at the rate of the past two years, 
viien it declined by 15 per cent, “ we could 
not forgo effecting an official devaluation.” 
Considerable damage was done by the time 
government sources explained Signor Preti 
had merely intended to shock workers into 
moderating wage claims. Prices of all major 
shares on the Milan exchange fell, and the 
Lon^n gold market was suddenly revital¬ 
ised after weeks of quiet by a strong demand 
for bar gold and coins on Italian account. 
At Tuesday’s fixing the price for gold bars 
rose by J cent, and sub^uently went up 
another i J cents to $35.09? cents on Thurs¬ 
day. After the past week’s squall, special 
hopes must now rest on the meeting that 
Signor More, the prime minister, is to have 
with industry ana trade unions, to plead 
again for restraint and co-operation. 

In Germany, where the Deutschmark's 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORIJD COMMODITY PRICES 


Lew«r prices cT metals, sugar and 
American wheat accounted for a fall of 
2.9 points in the Indicator this week (to 
March 5th). 
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* Charges relate to this figures^ but these, 

except fir tlte metal groupware provisional becaidse 
(pwraftoHS for tea and leool are not yet available 
beyond last tveek. 


resumed strength acts as a magnet on any 
temporarily weak currency, proposals were 
reported this week for checking the coun¬ 
try’s inflated reserves. At the time this 
issue went to press, the governors of the 
Bundesbank were meeting amidst strong 
reports that the bank is about to reintro¬ 
duce in a modified form arrangements in 
force from i960 until a year ago to encour¬ 
age investment in United States dollar 
securities by German commercial banks. 
The intention on this occasion, it appears, 
is also to prod German banks into partial 
withdrawal from the Euro-dollar market. 
It seems doubtful, however, how far the 
proposals unofficially reported at the time 
of the meering would succeed in this 


Instead of ironing out entirely 
tbe cost of forward cover on all dollar 
securities, as under the previous arrange¬ 
ment, the Bundesbank on this occasion 
was reported by German financial circles 
to be considering merely an arrangement 
to reduce the cost of three-months for¬ 
ward cover from the present market rate of 
i per cent a year to a flat i percentage point 
—the special rate applying to the purchase 
of United States Treasury bills only. The 
effect would be to widens the present 
covered margin in New York’s favour on a 
swap of three-months Treasury bills or Ger¬ 
man bankers’ acceptances against US bills 
to 4 per cent from the existing i per cent; 
but the margin in favour of a swap into 
three-months Euro-dollar deposits at the 
present Frankfurt quotation of well over 4 
per cent remains a significantly more attrac¬ 
tive one of over one per cent, even when a 
German investor meets the full cost of cover. 


INTEREST RATES 


America's Choice 


New York 

T he old lady of Threadncedlc Street has 
given her New York cousin a good 
case of the shivers—but for the time l^ing 
nothing more. The move to 5 per cent at 
the Bank of England will not, in itself, force 
reflex defensive action from the Federal 
Reserve, nor are open market money rates 
likely to stiffen markedly from levels posted 
early this week, when 90-day Treasury bills 
were trading to yield 3.57 per cent. Indeed, 
the best informed observers now believe that 
should the American central bank swing sig¬ 
nificantly from its present non-committal 
neutrality toward a policy aimed at restrict¬ 
ing credit, the motive will be to contain 
domestic inflation. 

Politics and practicality support this con¬ 
clusion. The populist element within the 
Democratic party, which favours low interest 
rates as an article of faith, is a very live 
animal in Washington these days—both in 
the administration and in Congress. Presi¬ 
dent Johnson gave blunt warning in his 
economic message that tight money could 
“ cancel the stimulus of tax reduction.” 

If a renewed outflow of arbitrage funds 
does develop, moreover, the federal Reserve 
would not automatically be forced to react 
with tight money and higher interest rates: 
the modern-day monetary arsenal is b^ 
no means so limited. Indeed there is 
good reason to believe that the foreign 
exchange desk at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, which is under the capable 
n>anagcmem of Mr Charles Coombs, may 
already have the power largely to forestall 


such a speculative flow of funds. On 
October i, 1963, the Federal open market 
committee, which holds the preponderance 
of power in the American central banking 
system, specifically authorised operations in 
the foreign exchange market through both 
spot and forward transactions “ for the pur¬ 
pose of restrainmg short-term outflows of 
funds induced by arbitrage considerations.” 
The implication seems clear: the Federal 
Reserve intends to maintain forward sterling 
at such a discount as to all but eliminate any 
advantage that might induce funds to move 
from New York to London—unless the 
speculator were so unguarded as to move his 
money unprotected by forward cover. And 
Mr Coombs obviously has the muscle to 
enforce his will. The $500 million swap 
arrangement, which either the New York 
Fed or the Bank of England can activate at 
a moment’s notice, is available to cover any 
short position he might acquire. 

The likely course of interest rates in the 
United States, then, turns principally on a 
judgment of how the economy will react 
to massive stimulation of the tax cut. 
If, as President Johnson’s council of econo¬ 
mic advisers contends, there arc at present 
both substantial surplus capacity in manu¬ 
facturing and a large "liumber of capable 
unemployed workers, then there is little 
reason to fear inflation, atid a good prospect 
for stable interest rates. But should price 
pressure build beyond the point acceptable 
to Mt Martin and his colleagues, they would 
be bound to act—presidential disapproval or 
no. The cost of money may yet be a hot 
issue in th^ 1964 campaign. 




STATE EXPRESS 
FILTER KINGS 


Clear this foodstore of aO insects? Better ask the top insecticide people! 


Ask Shell. Shell supply insecticides for every problem. For a potential insect- 
paradise foodstore, built in the thirteenth century and still in daily use, Shell 
would prescribe Vapona, the DDVP based insecticide. Shell recommend Vapona 
for warehouses, dairies, livestock, airplanes, ships, beaches, rubbish dumps and 
all things in between. .Vapona vaporises, controls all insects, yet it is easily 
applie 4 , is non-takvting, and leaves no odour. Vapona is the latest of Shell’s " 
c^preheiisive group of insecticides. Between them these specialised products 
paSBr complete protection against insects, to every major crop, in every continent* 


vamna 


SheN Cheni ica!s 


Tht.range cf Shell chemkalproducts it wide and diversified. In indiatry ifnd 
ttgrmltttee, in abnost every country <jf the world, they are contributit^io 
griater ^ficunuy and lower costs. Shell are eager to give you aU the help they cat. 
If ^enu^i^'ew stdve your prtAlehis the Sh^ compcay pt yotp.country. .• 
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Ernbartas de Richesse 

U KITED STATED ConftTes^en voting 
agcdnat last wedrs. proposal to 
increase the ^eri<^ contjribucion to the 
Intcmatioftal Development Association hy 
$312 (see page 887) supported their 

arguments by pointing to' the enonnous 
reserve of money held idle by the Associa¬ 
tion’s parent, the World Bank. One prays 
that the chwk to the IDA will d^ be 
reversed; but k must make the world 
Bank look even harder for ways of utilising 
reserves that last June amounted to $815 
million and by the end of ks current fised 
y< 3 feir could pass the $900 million mark; In 
practice the World Bank under ^ George 
Woods is as well aware as anyone of the 
need to mobilise part of this money- 
reserves of $500 miUion would be comfort¬ 
able enough—but the matter is far from 
straightforward. 

There is little point in simply using the 
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suqrfus reserves to increase the bank’s 
present lending activities; the bank has a 
credit rating that allows it to raisp all the 
funds it needs’, in 

markets. The problem is to find a way 6f 
increasing the flow of funds to organisa¬ 
tions such as IDA that make ** soft ** loans, 
or, within limits, of easing the bank’s own 
lending terms. A straight transfer of part 
ot the reserves to IDA seems out of the 
question at the mofnent since such a move 
would almost certainly demand a change 
in the World Bank’s articles. A move to 
transfer all future profits mi^t face die 
same obstacle, proposu is at 
present receiving some consideration is that 
some of the idle money mig^t be used 
for joint operadons witn Unesco in the 
field of education and with FAO in agri¬ 
culture. Th^ are two areas of dcvel^ 
meot on wUch Mr Gemge Woods hud 
great strm in his speech at the annual 
meeting last September^ But there are 
some delicate political problems here, 
lliere is clearly a limit to what the bank 
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can do to case its own - 

dant as it is on ordinary investors f<a its 
i^i^ds; a malor easiqg sjt terms migbt 
. dldir'jri^l- However., the 
hank has alieaay mowM in the direction of 
greater flexibility in the terms it offers. 
Last mmidi’s loan to Colombia carried a 
longer than ncavul- repayment ptfiod 
3S years. In order to actttaUy tMUce.the 
reserves, it has bemi fvggeswd that the 
bank couldi without wnger. ceae its 
preseoit interest rates by usji^: die tesety«i. 
to subsidise lending operations,' Ip fsct 
this looks like happening anyway in the. 
near future. At piesw die bank hidds 
foteiga cuttencies totalling. Ill biUioa, 
However, loans sdfl. ui^lieburMd ere 
sli^dy gKtter dun . this flgtue. Tbip 
means tun bulk will; aeon, bsv* <«) 
replenish its resources by bmrowing .ih, 
Eun^ and in doing an,i| wfll prt^lMmy. 
have to pw aligbdy NgntT .rotes. dtaniU' 
die past. Rathre ^an mcNaae its l^idaigt 
oosu to cover thene higto rates it may use 
its reserves as an effeedve subsidy. 


ISRAELI CHEMICALS 

South to the Negev 

Jerusalem 

Y next Christmas the world’s biggest phosphate calcination kiln 
will start production at Oron in the Negev desert, a region 
eventually to play a majo^ part in Israel’s agriculture once it is 
irrigated by the disputed waters of Jordan. For the present, all 
the Oron plant’s output is intended for export, and Israel has eyes 
on the expanding western European market for phosphates as well 
as new markets in developing countries seeking to improve their 
crop yields. So far the low-grade deposits of Oron have been 
improved by mechanical beneficiation to 63-65 per cent BPL (bone 
phosphate of lime), yielding some 200,000 tons of rock phosphate 
a year. The new calcination plant will produce 600,000 tons with 
a 76-80 per cent ore content at full capacity. It will be worked 
by the government-owned Chemicals and Phosphates Company, 
formed a year ago by a merger of the Haifa processing plant. 
Fertilisers and Chemicals with Negev Phosphates mining company. 

This merger heralded a new drive to exploit fully one of Israel’s 
two plentiful raw .materials. The other is potash, which with 
phosphorous and nitrogen is a main constituent of chemical ferti¬ 
lisers. Potash output at the Dead Sea works is being stepped up 
from 185,000 to 600,000 tons annually in a four-year £24 million 
expansion programme, helped by a loan from the World Bank. 

Mechanical beneficiation, operated so far at a loss, is gradually 
being abandoned in favour of the calcination process. Meanwhile, 
the Haifa plant will still use low-grade rock before being switched, 
imdcr a longer term project, to supplies from richer phosphate 
deposits, hitherto unexploitcd, around the Negev’s newest township, 
Arad, hot far from Oron, where proved reserves of 30 million 
tons of 66-68 per cent ore content have so far been located. They 
can be obtained inexpensively by open-cast mining and trans¬ 
ported without prior upgrading to the Haifa plant; this will run 
down its hitherto unprofitable exports of superphosphates and 
confine itself to processing r20,000 to 150,000 tons of Arad rock 
for Israeli farmers, making the country almost self-sufl 5 cicnt in 
these fertilisers. Another fertiliser product is being developed for 
export. 'Plans are under way to build a new chemical complex 
at Arad to produce potassium nacta-phosphate, a less bulky fertiliser 


containing over 90 per cent 
plant food. Arad is an 
excellenitly located produc¬ 
tion site only 15 miles away 
from the Dead Sea potash 
works at Sdom. If present 
plans for production of 
300,000 tons of rock in 
Arad materialise, the total 
phosphate output of Arad 
and Oron together will be 
close to one million tons. 

Israel is indeed shifting 
its entire fertiliser industry 
southwards towards the 
mining sites of the Negev. 

But the Haifa plant antici¬ 
pated just such an eventu¬ 
ality by starting a research 
programme several years 
ago for the production of 
fine chemicals. It already 
makes 100 different items, 
with a further 30 to be added this year; and theif range covers 
sophisticated products not dependent on economies of scale, 
which are hard to achieve in a small country. Among them are 
detergents, liquorice extraas, pigments and metallurgical fluxes, 
and phosphate-containing sizes for the textile indust^. 

The Haifa plant has a port on its doorstep. But in the Negev 
transport facilities have to be created, and these are the main 
factors limiting development of mineral resources. A nation¬ 
wide project is under way—again with World Bank help of $22 
million—to build a new road from the heart of Israel through 
Arad and Sdom to the new port of Eilat on the Gulf of Aqaba, 
which has made Israel almost independetlt of the Stiez canal 
Israeli planners arc now wondering whether the railway, too, 
not to be extended over the long desert stretch to the Rea oOL 
Further, the infant port of Eilat needs to be equipped with, bulkr 
loading facilities, while the competitiveness of Israeli pimsphate 
exports may ultimately d^>end on whether cheap and regular sail¬ 
ings can be arranged from Eilat, handicapped by lack of cargoes 
to fill ships’ holds on the return leg. 
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The Other Balancing Trick 


CeUcutta 


1 Nt)iA^S finance flrfnister, T. T. 

Krishnamachari, donees high marks 
for his valiant efforts''to balance the 
redistributive justice to whkh the Congress 
Party is pled^ with the economic logic 
wkh which hidia is focock-^aiikh coints 
awkwardly m the opposite direction or con¬ 
cessions to cor^rate^ enterprise and 
wealthier ddzeos. The result is a budget 
which, despite ks “ soak the rich ” features, 
has given a qualified welcome by busi¬ 
ness kadert fwr its ** realism and purposeful¬ 
ness.^ This feat is brought off by a small 
teduetkm in corporate taxation following 
from the replaoement of the super profits tax 
a less objectionable surtax. The despised 
super tax was levied at 50 or 6o per cent on 
net earnings above 5 per cent, calculated on 
a very narrow capital base. This now gives 
way to a 40 per cent levy on earnings ex- 
ceeding-'TO per cent of a more generously 
constni^ capital base. More important, a 
long list of key ihdu^ties^ among them 
igetallurdcal, dbemical, mining, machine 
and binding enterprises, and plantations, 
will qualify for remissions from both this 
new levy as well as normal taxation to pro*^ 
mote speedier ^wth where it is most 
needed. inter-corporate investment 

has been ^ven some tax-relief to meet one of 
the foreign investor' major objections 
against the Indian fiscal regime. 

Offsetting these concessions is a marginal 
increase in the incidence of taxation on 
foreign branch operations, although royal¬ 
ties and technical fees escape this penalty. 
Bqudly dubious is a new tax of 7i per cent 
on amounts distributed as dividends, despite 
the exemption-k grants to preference capital 
and to new. companies. In practice 40 
per cent of after-ttui profits is already being 
ploughed back in me corporate sector. 

In pcrstmal taxation the fin^ce minister 
has proposed cuts at all levels including the 
hign^ but nokes up the loss of revenue by 
imposing compulsory savings on the. better 
off citizens. The net amount left in their 
hands w^l thus be even less than the 
last bud^t had allowed, which neatly 
ac^eves ^ Krishnamachari’s purpose m 
curbing consumption without eliminating 
the incentive of notionally higher earnings, 
l^parriates exempted ftom compulsory sav¬ 
ing wiU gain more tangibly from cuts in 
taxes—^now down to 34 per cent on a salary 
of 44 last year; and 

tax rentes arc be^ granted for each child 
studying abroad. 1ms marks a tug effort to 
OYcrcome the expatriate's long^ smouldering 
resentment and to sustain his mterest in an 
Indian ciireef. 'Mr Krishhamachari has 
thereby given concrete expression to his 
desire for increased private foreign hivest- 
xnent, whidi is neecM if Indian development 
is not to be brought to a standstill mount¬ 
ing ^payment liabilities. 

4 ! ^ »** 


It would have been unrealistic to*expect 
the^ finance minister to put Off redistri* 
butive reforms until after the economy had 
emee again started to move as a result of all 
this fi^ coaxing. The Congress party 
nieeting at Bhubaneswar in January had set 
him d^ite tasks, chief among ibim being 
the reduction of inherited wealth. A steep 
rise in death duties and the related gift tax 
followed as a natural consequence, and so 
also did the higher tax on capital gains, 
especially those derivod from land and urban 
property. The revival of the Mr Nicholas 
Kaldor’s expeodkiuo tax has been justified 
as the logical seqtiel to curb wasteful spend¬ 
ing by the rich ^ the wealth their heirs 
no longer inherit intact, but this reasoning 
is highly suspect* This tax when first intio- 
duo(^ emted auchi great difficulties and 
brought in so little revenue that it was 
scrapped. But the yield of these new soak- 
the-rich taxes is unimportant for Mr 
Krishnamacharrs purpose, which is to strike 
the right political posture vis-a-vis the 
party's damorous rank and file. 

Wicre docs all this leave the economy^^ 
One hopes that growth will indeed gain 
new momentum, but the short run outlook 
depends largely on what happens in agri¬ 
culture. For the third year in succession 
crops may again be poor. This will not 
only slow down the economy but will dso 
aggravate price inflation, which is developing 
into a major threat to stability. 


EUROPgS INFLATION 

Council of War? 

A “<x)uncil OF war" is one advance 
description that has been made of 
the Common Market Council of Ministers 
nieeting scheduled for April 13th to discuss 
immediate action for combating inflation 
within the Six* The significance of this 
meeting will be further enhanced by its 
composition ^ the Commission has rec^uested 
that the foreign ministers be joined this time 
by the finance ministers and also by the 
governors of the member states’ central 
banks. Meanwhile, M. Marjolin, vice- 
president eff the Commission, is pursuing 
Us exhortations of the governments of the 
Six to switch their general ]Mlicies towards 
deflation of demand, by visiting each of the 
capitals foe talks with mimstcrs,.inducUng 
M. Pompidou and M. Giscard d’Hstaing, 
before April X3th. Recent inflationary 
strains have underfed the need for doser 
co-ordination witl^ a Community frame¬ 
work i but the Couodl of Ministers has still 
to acc^t the Commission’s ptos for mone¬ 
tary and budgetary co-operation betwcoi 
the Six, first sketched oUt in the Ctim- 
mutniy’s Programme of October 
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emora of^tral books, jgr^faer pbwers for 
the .OxMie^ry qommittec^. a pommucc for 
budgrtOiy, policy^ fodl a pixtoedure lor prior 
cpnsultatvm, be^qegn, Sbt ou, proposed 
changes in inott^t dw a 

fayc^blo deq!^ on those pmpo^ might 
be reached by the^ei^ of last summer faikd 
to materialise. But hat week experts of 
member |overnijfients fiuishqd their tedmir 
cal exfuoiQptmn ci the Cqmmissionrs: pro- 
po^s aiM premrstioo of ^ dcjdsidis that 
the, Council ot Mloisters is to. take. The 
Couodl is expected, tq discuss these findings 
in April^. the meeting begmning* op 
April 134, ^th the^fijnapee nunisters and 
the governors of ^ qentm banks present, 
may proride,ao opponunity to create amort 
posiuve climate of interest in these pro¬ 
posals than has been apparent so fat. 


CAR JPERRfBS 


Atlantic Drive-op, 

fe'rry. v.t. & i.. A 11 . l. Convey orpa^s 

in boat, o\er river, euual, or atrait; 

gtowing frcmi his 

lYl. own motor car has long pushed the 
concept of the ferry far l^yond its 
dictionary meaning ; now the Atlantic oce^n 
itself is to be reduced to a moat between 
motor roads. A trans-Atlantic car ferry is 
planned by the Israeli company, Som^n 
S.A., using a ship of 30,000 tons gross and 
carrying 900 to 1,000 passengers with 
between 220 and 240 vehicles, making it by 
far the largest ship of its kind. This pro* 
posal from Someimi comes before either of 
Its only two other passenger ships have 
entered service. Unm now the company 
has owned only tankers and bulk carriers, 
and also' has a couple of refrigerated cargo 
ships. But this summer Bilu, a 7,000 ton, 
£3 millioti cat ferry built by Fairrads, will 
Start a service oh the Rome- (Qvitaveedhia) 
Naple§-Haifa route and' a sirn^r slij^tly 
tar^ shi|s built by Codoerd Ougree of 
Antwerp, to be launched in jUiK. This 
ship^timNAVmiygoJiilo satvioe eithqr in 
the Mediterranean or act^as a link between 
Southami^n and the Adko end of the Bilu 
service, via Lisbon ^ ^pibraltar. 

Fares on Sometfin ferrjes are low: the 
round trip in a double cabin on the Bilu 
will be ^50 and a medium size car win cost 
£32 rcton. But the fares are exclusive of 
; meals are served in a cafeteria type 
restaurant and are paid for separately. On 
the trans-Atlantic feny charges would be 
about double this; by comparison, the 
cheapest round trip by one of the (^ens 
(or,any other sfaiMiom ^uthampton) can¬ 
not wc»k out at less than about <uid 
thc mtcforacar isjCi25. The cheapest air 
fiut,'which is not available in hi^,,summer 
ii £%6 j 3s. for a 2t oaV, excursion ticket, 
/142 tos. for a normal mbirn tic^, so the 
Somerfin ferry could represent the first 
serious effon by the dripping companies to 
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fight iNijCk by providing g. combination of 
faitr add amcmdes thit thh airlines cannot 
match. 

The two Somerfin ferriea due to go into 
service this suninfer will not be in direct 
compedtion with any of the present Medi¬ 
terranean shipping services, except peibaps 
with the Epmtdu line, which runs tWo 
ships, the Pegasus and the Hermes, from 
Venice to Hoini. But it looks as though there 
is plenty of demand for both services in the 
summer months: the Bilu is already fully 
booked between mid-June and September 
and the two Greek ships have not many 
berths left. In the off-peak season the Greek 
ships cruise for part of die time and are laid 
up for repw and overhaul when demand 
dmps to rock bottom. Someifin, however, 
intends to keep Bilu opmdng throughout 
the winter. It is thus highly confident of 
the attraction of its novel fare ^elusive of 
meals ” scheme—or else has some sort of 
security from the government. But official 
sources deny that the service is subsidised. 


GERMAN CAPITAL MARKET 

A Rival Syndicate? 

Frankfurt 

T he spate of capital market issues by the 
German Federal Government and by 
Federal agencies since the beginning of the 
year has revived the disputed issue oi 
which banks should handle them. The 
Federal Loan Syndicate, which negodates 
the loans, and operates under the leader¬ 
ship of the central bank, formed about 
eighteen months ago and, at the time, 
included almost all the interested insritu- 
dons: 8i banks pardcipate. Since then, 
however, the syndicate has developed into 
a restriaed group: the numerous recently 
established l^nks, as well as those like the 
Saar institudons which have newly arrived 
on the scene, have not gained admissbn to 
this circle. They have reiterated their de¬ 
mands to be included in the syndicate but 
have met with litde encouragement from 
the founder members. 

For not only is the placing of Federal 
loans very lucrative, it has also, in recent 
years, been a relatively easy and safe ven¬ 
ture, since these issues are always taken up 
with alacrity by German, and still more by 
foreign, subscribers. Small wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the established members of 
syndicate show litde inclination to relin¬ 
quish a piece of their cake in favour of 
outsiders. Non-member banks can admit¬ 
tedly participate in public issues but only 
if they are granted a quota by members of 
the syndicate, and they must th^ be con¬ 
tent with a narrower profit margin than the 
members themselves. So the non-members 
have thought about setting up their own 
syndicate. Since, however, such plans are 
unlikely to obtain the support cither of the 
Federal Ministry of Finance or of the 
Bundesbank, argument about entry into the 
enviable loan syndicate will probably re¬ 
main a bone of contendon among German 
banks for some dme to come. 
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THE ECONOMIES 

HOW MUCH INFLATION 


Buoyant demand has been bumping up against shortages of labour^if not 
plant eapacity-^n many of the leading industrial economies, and prices and' 
external trade are showing the strmn. A J per cent rise in prices Af rw 
materials imported into the common market countries between September and 
November has not helped. Inflation remains a very real problem in Italy, 
Prance and the Netheiiands. But in Germany, Britain and the United States 
inflation is still only a threat. 


ITALY The precarious cent;rc-left coali- 
don govermnent has only now begun to 
impose ebunter-inflarionary curbs— 4 Uid 
proposed restrictions on hire purchase 
have still to pass parliament. Real GNP 
now rising about 5% at annual rate.' 
No obvious slackfoiiig iuflationacy pros- 
suras by yaar-aad but credit squeeze has 
now hit some firms, especially small 
units in building trade. Wages and prices 
in November up i^j6 % and 7.9% respec- 
dvely on 12 months, and industrial output 
up 8.2%. Trade gap widening; imports 
November up 26.4% while exports up 
only 8.4% on 12 months. Reserves, 
down $140 million in January, $396 
million below January, 1963. 

FRANCE Earlier and-infladonary 
measures having some effect and at year- 
•ad sigiis of slow-down in rise output and 
prices. Industrial produedon December 
up 9.7% on 12 months; consumer prices 
November up less than full point, to 6.4% 
over year earlier. But wages and whole¬ 
sale prices still moving up strongly. Im¬ 
ports growing and crude trade gap for 
year over four times 1962 deficit. Export 
orders weakened last 3 months of year 
both for capital goods and for motor cars. 
Reserves nevenheless continue to rise ; in 
January increased $24 million to $4481 
million, up $737 million on year. 

NETHERLANDS Price increase has 
accelerated sharply recently and rise of 
6-7% unavoidable this year as wages 
and benefits expected to rise 15-18%. 
lEghcr taxes and dghter credit now 
imposed. January vacancies outnumbered 
unemployed by 2 to i. Inflationary pres¬ 
sures also showing up in import bill which 
in December up 23.1% on year before. 
Current account surplus of $110 million 
in 1963 could give way to deficit of $160 
million this year. Reserves, which Earlier 
helped by speculadve inflows of capital, 
fell again in January; but at $1,860 
million still up $121 million on year. 

GERMANY Also fears contagion of 
inflation in other common market coun¬ 
tries being imported. Exports continue to 
rise strongly; in December up I3i% on 
12 months and trade surplus highest ever 
for single month. Reserves down $87 
million in January to $7,011 million, an 
increase of $725 million over year earlier. 
Export order books in recent months 


23-25% al^ve. year-^earUer levels. Bpom 
spilling over into domestic economy \ rise 
in home orders, also* accelerating.. Labour 
supplies very tightir^aq^^ although wage$ 
rising, somewhgt leas quickly, ^amhiga 
third quarter lip 7.1% on year# Upwaril 
.movement prices may have started again 
although very alowly; consumer pi^et 
December up. 3^% on year, 

BRITAIN Bank rate increase on official 
acknowledgement that current 
growth rate could run up against laboiir 
shortages, if not limits of plant capacity, 
later in year. Industrie production 
Decembtf up 10% on 12 iilooths. Wage 
rates up 4^% mi year earlier. But rise 
retail prices so far modest; January 
up just t*9% oh 12 months. Weak appt is 
iridening deficit visible trade which 
January at record high of $202 million 
season^y-adjusted Reserves neverthe¬ 
less rose slightly January to $2,674 
million; fell S48 million February after 
some outflow short term funds; down 
$148 million on year. 

UNITED STATES Tax cut bill 
finally through Congress and stage set for 
5% increase real GNP this year. Ample 
room to Sparc on plant capacity and 
labour supplies—^unemployment January 
5.6% of labour force. Although ofAciaJ 
warnings against price increases already 
heard, no problem yet; consumer prices 
up just 1.7% on 12 months. Trade sur¬ 
plus still strong; expons December up 
11.4% and impons up 7.6% on 12 months. 
Reserves gold and foreign exchange rose 
December; at $15,808 million down only 
$348 million on year. 
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SOFTWOOD 

Sweden: Looking^ Up 

^ ^ ‘ j «■ \ L 

Stockholm 

S weden’s forest iDdustry^ a major factor 
in the nation’s ecopimy and foreign 
trade^ appears to be cmergi^ from three 
difficult^ars of excess capacity and sliding 
prices. This prokttged setback, the indus¬ 
try’s first since the war, was duplicated in 
matw other timber countries : in Sweden 
it nrilowed an untrammelled expansion 
programme launched In the mid-fifties to 
meet considerable increases in pulp and 
paper consumption which were then being 
forecast, partkiilarly for Western Europe. 
And although consumption did, on the 
whole, match the forecasts, capacity rapidly 
outstripped it, so riiat producers throughout 
the world found it difficult to sdl all of their 
production even at reduced prices. The 
reaction of Scandinavian prodi^s was to 
curtail output under voluntary agroements 
from 1961 on, but this had the incidental 
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effect of helping to push up unh costs, and 

vj that 


dompaxBca were 
actpfUy^is the red during the past three 
yiitx)) ^ 


Last year, however, Swedish pulp exports 
rose per cent, idlowing a considerable 
reduction of the large sto^s accumulated 
when sales were bems curtailed, and prices 
coo recovered somewhat, but ody to their 
1961 level. Even so, Swedish mp costs 
remain about a metric ton higher than 
those of its main competitors, the United 
States and Canada; and in spite of the 
recent improvement in exports, Swedish 
output will stiU be curtaffed, to about 90 
per cent of capacity, this year. One reason 
for the higher cost of Swedish pulp wood 
Is that many of the country’s processing 
jdants arc far smaller than is generally con¬ 
sidered Efficient in the industry, so that 
mergers and other forins of Concentration 
within the industry are now being widely 
advocated as the one sure means of achieving 
a well-established competitive base for the 
industry. 
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Following Volkswagen’s decision lo^sx^ 
the German consuxner test magazine DM — 
reported in Economist last weeky-^r 
cittting a^siom on the new VWi5ooS, 
DM IS now daiming tp spe Volkso^en. 
DAf claims that the Volkswagen conmny 
reply, wUeb it was forced tb pablish by 
order of the Scuttgan magistrates, cast 
aspersions on hs own iiitegricy. 


The American Federal Maritime Com¬ 
mission, faced with the {ailute of Admiral 
Harllee’s risit to Europe (described in The 
Economist last week—we ai>oil<^se for mis¬ 
spelling bis name then) lias climbed down 
on its demand for the production of com¬ 
mercial documents from foreign ship¬ 
owners: the deadline of March 2nd has 
been postponed “for several weeks,” but 
no new deadline is named. 


Vater Rhein Wants 100 Million D-raarks 


N obody doubts that the 120 kilometres 
of the Rhine between St Goar and 
Matinheini-Ludwigshafen needs deepen¬ 
ing ; the only question is who is going to 
pay for it. The average depth along this 
strench of the river is no more tlian 1.7 
metres, compared with the metre 
draught requirement of the standard Euro¬ 
pean 1,350-ton river-craft ; and at points 
like ilie -reefs of the Bingex Loch, just 
north of Mainz where the Rhine enters its 
gorge, the channels are narrow and diffi¬ 
cult. Fullyrloadcd vessels can negotiate 
this section of the Rhine during less than 
200 days a year ; and in a very dry w'inter 
like last year’s, the channel depth fell as 
low as 40 centimetres and burdened die 
industrial firms that use the river witli 
c.\tra transport costs of some DM 200 
million for the season. 

Mannheim-Ludwigshafen is now Ger¬ 
many’s second largest liver port (after 
Dui-'.hiu'g-RuhrortX Traffic on .this sec¬ 
tion of the Rhine is growing with the 
industrial importance of south Germany; 
to handle it economically, larger vessds 
are required, with greater draught. Of the 
60 million tons of goods passing annually, 
through the Sr Goar-Mannheim bottle¬ 
neck, 42 million tons arc destined for 
the expanding Mannheim-Ludwigshafen 
region and the adjacent Main and Neckar 
tributaries of the Rhine i at present, how¬ 
ever, the bottleneck's draught limit 
obstructs ^ull use of the advantages of diese 
tributaries. Manhheim-Ludwigshafen’s re¬ 
fineries and petro-chcmical industries ate 
avoiding much of the supply hazard 


infiicced by the bottleneck and seasonal 
fluctuations of water-level by getting their 
crude and feedstocks through the new 
pipelines from the north and south, but 
still the Rhine is vital to them to move 
products as well as for supplies of raw 
material to other industries. Dr Sipplie 
of BASF (Badische Anilin-u. Sodafabrik) 
has described the St Goar-Mannheim 
bottleneck as a factor seriously distorting 
the South’s competitive position against 
the North. In the extreme conditions of 
last winter, he pomted out, industries sited 
to the south of Binger Loch bore extra 
transport costs seven times greater than 
those of similar industries on the northern 
Rhine. 

Early last year studies and tests on the 
St Goar-Mannheim section were com¬ 
pleted and proposals were made to dredge 
the existing channels to a depth of 2.10 
metres and to blast a third channel through 
the reefs of the Binger Loch. The only 
technical problem outstanding is how to 
carry out the work with the least possible 
disturbance to the normal heavy flow of 
traffic. Costs of the project arc estimated 
at nearly DM 100 million and here is the 
main reason for delay in starting; nobody 
yet seems to have any clear idea, where it 
is to come from. The gcneinl feeling is 
that as the Rhine is open to all c^ers as 
guaranteed by the iSSi'Mahhhcim Treaty, 
the funds should be raised by all users in 
concert—possibly a pmctical step towards 
advancing the still myfliical EEC transport 
policy. The Mannheim Treaty, however, 
obliges Rhine States only to contribiite 



towards the river’s upkeep, not towards 
any special development projects; and the 
Rhine Central Commission is empowered 
to issue no more titan recommendations to 
signatoT)' states. 

One group of industrial organisations 
has banded together to press the German 
government to put up the money itself, 
arguing that this is an exclusively German 
problem. But the government shows little 
enthusiasm and would prefer international 
contributions, particulariy from Switzer¬ 
land which dep^s on the Rhine for 40 
per cent of its Imports. Negotiations, 
however, would take time; meanwhile 
another group, within the Union of Rhine¬ 
land Chaihbers of Q>mmefce, proposes to 
fomi a company to raise a loan from 
among all, the Rhine states. Including 
Belgiiipi, with the German government as 
gn^antor and eventual receiver' of the 
funds raised. The final decision, there¬ 
fore, rests with the German government; 
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Behind PIA reliability— two 
senior captains on every Boeing flight 


Most airline passenger planes carry a captain and a 
co'pilot; or even two captains—one senior, one 
junior. Every PIA international Boeing fan-jet 
flight has not one, but two senior, fully rated 
captains at the controls. This is the kind of perfection 
which brought PIA last year 19.1 % more passengers 
and 10.1 % higher profits, and has helped to build up 
PIA’s outstanding record for punctuality—over 
10% higher than the target recommended by the 
Federal Aviation Agency of America for American 
carriers. PIA punctuality, PTA reliability^ seasoned 


international travellers now take these for granted. 
But behind them is an urgent domestic need. With its 
difficult terrain and its two wings separated by over 
1,000 miles of foreign territory. Pakistan must//r to 
exist. This is the vital truth which makes it essential- 
for PIA to do just that bit better, which makes 
travellers say PIA are 

Great people to fly with 

PMISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 

LONDON • FRANKFURT - GENEVA' ROME ■ BEIRUT ■ TEHRAN • KARACHI • DACCA 
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, ^ Thig t(^ British investors of stupes and ittdts in tit)0 doUar trusts 

c^ndda^ witk.tiw Dovhfofm aeoerage bteaUing ihfough tk& So6 mark to an 
idl tima high Although thii may be a Hitle h(e4H tha day for entering the 
Americaa market^ the latest report froni our Wall Street corespondent 
m'dicates that WM Street has gone bullish agmnsvith a btmg^ ' ^, 

Dmv-Jonp th^h 800 

New York ' tod to tkmi^ 


^ A MONTH long WiJI Sticfet afgutnetit 
between bulls and bears has ended, 
at least temporarily, ia ^^ip^ap^ yictQry^f^ 
the bulls. After wcot of kraping die 
800 leveL^y to be driven back by squalls 
of proifit-taUfij^ dve^y titod near, the 
Dow>Jones industrial average broke though 
that niark hiSf Friday aod^ peoj^fi 

surpmey ccntihued advidci^ m the 
heaviest tradiing ki sk wbeks to dos^ oii 
Tuesday at 805.7a. It dipped back i.oa 
to 804.70 on Wednesday, but brokers 
vkwed that only Sis a notmkl pause for 
traders to. “ catch thdt breath ’’ after several 
rapid advanced. At the Wednesday dose 
the average was still up 4.32 on the \Veek, 
and, encouraging to the bull^ vciunic 
dwindled as prices wavered. Tne Indus-* 
trial average's movO followed (once again) a 
breakthrough by the £>ow«Jonea railroad 
average, which a week befor^'fiad finally 
pierced its 1929 high—^nearly a dotade after 
the industrial indlex performed that feat. 
The railroad index continued to show Sharp 
gains last week, and, although it, too, slipped 
a bit on Wednesday it closed at 191.04, up 
1.68 on the week. This average has now 
risen 7.9! points, or 4 -3%, in the past 
13 trading sessions.' It has been propelled 
partly ^ a continuation of buying by 
British institutions. 

For, a cbanK, the averages als^ seem to 
be r^cedng the action of the genei^ niarket 
rather' thm of k few le^iding stockl Until 
the We<^tiesday pause, advances had our- 
numbered declines in New York stock 
exchange trading, and new 1963-64 highs 
have outnumbered qew lows pn some recent 
days by as much as eight to one.. It now 
seems clear that the profit-taking that many 
brokers bad expected occurred before, rather 
than after, the industrial average tut 800, 
and it kept the average between 790 and 
800 for most of February* However, this 
profit-taking was absorbed just as the nlarkct 
received a stimulating dose of economic 
news: final passage of.the tax cut, eagerly 
awaited by Wall Street for more than a year, 
excellent 1963 profit report^, and reports of 
sharp rises in steel production, February 
car sale^, machine tool orders, and orders 
and sales of durable goods generally. 

The rail average got a huge boost when 
the railway companies let a strike ban Icgis-t 
lated by (^ngre8ifikstFebiuary .?ith 
without ah actual strike or any srrifce-trig- 


ge^g changes by coinp^cs in tiieif 
vr^ rukfs 

had tiw to pondik thit^^ d^ugh 

rkti^ Stk an/ faster s^mcei the mtrdwS 
haW' 6t 

kin^ reknidy hkye beia Idi^r r&aM 

'"'I 

Beat^j 

the increase m Bntim.Baw fixe {otet 
the Pedkaf .Reserve Systeih to' ,push .ui> 
Atneridan ihtetek rates, Howevef, ind^- 
Hons are that the Federal Reserve will fry 
to avoid, such action, which the Johnson 
administration fears might defeat the 
stimulating purpose of the tax cut. 

NEW TRUSTS 

Dollar Trusts for Britons 

T his week has seen the simultaneous 
launching of the first quoted British 
investment trust and the first unit trust 
to spedalise exclusively in United States 
securities. The ^timing is clearly design^ 
to catch British investors seeking to spread 
their holdings in an election year j but it 
docs seem rather late to . he entering the 
current American bull market, which has 
seen the Dow-Joncs industrial average rise 
about 50% to over 800 in the past twenty 
months. To overcome this possible objec¬ 
tion Securities of America, the new invest¬ 
ment trust sponsored by Hambtos Bank, is 
putting great emphasis on the kirn to build 


portfolio widely diversifidd beyond the 
30: hike chip stocks Of t&e ^-DoW-JOhes 
average^ whose lekpid apprfekBon sin^ 
tnid*f96l has by ho nieims beeh mstchied 
by idl American shares* The advisory 
board of Securities of America inclttttes 
brokers! ftom Cbkagfo^ Sin^ Fsanctsco^end 
Houston, as well as from New York j one 
of them has a seat on the Mid-West ex¬ 
change and anothM^^ar Padfin ^Goasr 

exchange. The ft Is 'Hafined, 

wiU svp 

meats m cpinpu^smi i^ustriS located 
outside New as a better 

ap^ofrt«iuQF'tq,.iov«a( quf^ed m 

r^aM.pfaaa^.'. A 

Wfk by the $aWl,a>|id <nfN^,.gi^^ pais 
ita, vttzcw wiH«nn 

gipwt^: « t|i^.)flr hjithil 

inmtment of b, Suttea 

securities is b ti^phdi^ Unties amt* 

IM^es wb^,‘u a a^^l^have itpredictable 


mainly m oi) and deftrical. manufactuiing 
companies,, and m haiucst 
-im cteation of these - trusts retmVei 
soDW of the <d>sudes facing individ^ 
Bridsh. bvestors b the Americaii scauides 
madb^, such as the re^dveiy heavy price 


are, et coux^ pouna to^ use mvestment 
dollars, bn yrbieh ^ pbmiuai is now about 
11 per dmt. For the smaller bvbtoc, who 
tends to mvbt b unit trusts.rather than b 
the dosed end variety, an addidond catch is 
thatidie low nek,United Kmgdofn rate at 
9d., m the case pf Securides of America, aud 
a “n^^Ie” amount b the case of 
Atlantic Units, represents die Omit of the 
refund for apyone abb d> reclaim tax. 


KEY »a)ICAT 0 RS 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

A steady rise Inspired by 
pollsters. 


NEW YORK 

80 Q penetrated without 
profit-taking. 

GERMANY 

Firmer, and 30 % up on the*year. 


INDICES^ 


Percentage 
changa> from: 





A 

A 

{Twelve 


Fob. 26t Mar.4t 

week 

month 

months 




ago 

•0® 

ago 

London 

3m 8 

393 8 

*f2l 

+3*7 

.+ 9 0 

New York 

799-4 

•04*7 

+0*7 

+2 7 

+20 6 

France 

95 S 

94*0 

^1-6 

-7-2 

-13*4 

Germany 

ra6-3 

100-2 

+ 18 

+2S 

+28-3 

Holland 

341 2 

342 0 

+02 

-0-2 

+ 36 

Canada 

fSS 8, 

•36 0 

+0 3 

—^-3 

+ IS 0 

Australia 

STf-f' 

J70*l 

^2 

+2<l 

+239 

iapmn 

1,2895 

r467r2. 

2 


—I6i5 


, ♦ fy loses atifl dnd V/tlfc id« paget ^ end WSs- 

X Undjpn, Ftbruary 27 cfc and Mgrcb fitl^ , 
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Secorkics (tf America received inn apidica* 
dona in advance for 3 miUioa 5a. Qrtnnary 
shatea issued on Thursday at 7s. 6d.; and 
on the same day itsoffer of another 3 ndUioa 
shares on the same terms was ww over* 
subscribed. On the basis of the ii% divi¬ 
dend tentatively forecast for the year ending 
April 30,'.1965, these shares would yidd 
2^%. Ihe we and Fnriper group is to 
' offer a million Atlantic on Friday at 
7s. 6d. a unit (which allows for the dollar 
premium) to give an Estimated initial gross 
yield of £2 4s. per cent after double taxation 
relief. 

YAMAICM AND NIKKO 

Japanese Brokers in 
London 

A t the same dme that two British trusts 
were being formed for investment in 
American secundesg a new drive was started 
this weeh to Stimulate British investment 
in Japan. Yamakhi Securities Co. became 
Che of the four leading Japanese securi¬ 
ties firms to take advantage of a recent 
Japanese government decree allowing 
Japan^ brokerage houses to open repre¬ 
sentative offices in London, and Nikfco 
Securities Co, announced it will follow suit 
at the beginning of next month. Nomura 
and Daiwa, the two other major firms, are 
reported to be planning the opening of 
Lmdon offices later m the yw. Unlike 
Merrill, Lynch, the giant American broking 
firm whi^ accepts customer orders at 
its London and other overseas offices, 
Yamaidii and Nikko will merely offer infor¬ 
mation and advice, referring cui^mers to 
London brokers for the transaction of 
orders: their feeling is that they vfil gain 
more by this ” co-operatiye ” approach than 
by an attempt tomp^e outri^t for 
investor fundk and commissions. 

M 5 re impoitantg perhaps, the London 
representative offices of the two firms hope 
to advise Japanese concerns planning securi¬ 
ties issuet m Britain and Europe, and also 
to cake pm in the underwritmg of such 
issues. TUt suggests that the flow of new 
Japanese issues in the London and European 
markets is likely to continue unabated even 
^Krith the imminent passing, of the American 
interest equalisation tax, whkh, it is 
believed, will bring at least a partial return 
of foreign borrowers to New York after the 
uncertamty diat has prevailed in that market 
since last July. It is believed that the 
Japanese government and private companies 
may seek a total of $i50-$250 million in 
London and Europe in 1964. Issues total¬ 
ling some $70 mulion have already been 
made or announced so far this year, the 
latest of them the $zo million, 6 i%. ten to 
tweOty-year convertiUe unsecured deben- 
cun un d er w r itte n this wedt for Teijin 
Kabushfld Kaisha, rayonfibre producer, 
by Banc^ Lambm of Brussels, Blyth & Co. 
of Nm York and Nomura Securities Co. Of 
the dd)cntures $x miHioii are bring placed 
hf M. Samuel m par wfob Bri^ investors 
mi $8 million on the oondoriit. 


BUSIJh^SS: INVESTMENT 

LONDON MARKBT 

Cor^fidehce~Hn the 
Pollsters 

A BROADLY based rise in both equities 
and gilt-edged is not exactly a classical 
response to an increase in Bank rate of one 
per cent; that this has happened in the past 
week reflects not only the degree to which 
the increase had be^ discounted in ad¬ 
vance, but also, and still more, a big change 
in the political atmosphere. 

Public opinioQ published at the 
end of last week lowing a sharp reduc¬ 
tion in Labour’s load gave a new hean 
to the equity market, which was technically 
poised for a recovery in any case. The opti¬ 
mism was fortified m mid-week by rumours 
that the result of an even more riicouraging 
public opinion poll was about to be pub¬ 
lished—moi^ the compilers of the poll 
tbemsclvcs do not know the figures until 
Thursday evening. Over the week The 
Econonnst-Extel indicator rose by 8.0 to 
393.8. These developments have demon¬ 
strated the market’s extreme sensitivity to 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

(£ million) 


72 Conrtpanies 

Previous 

Latest 

roporcinf in February 

year 

year 

Trading profits. 

200 d 

214-6 

Gross profit. 

175-2 

I860 

Net equity earnings. 

Net ordinary dividends. 

79 7 

84-2 

40 5 

43 8 

Times covered. 

2 0 

/■9 

Net equity assets. 

803 9 

884 5. 

Gross pFo/it/net equity ossets .., . 

% 

2je 

2h 

Net equity earnings/nel equjty assets 

9 9 

9-5 


sti^ws itl tile political wind ; it is seldom so 
Concerned with the political outlook that it 
bothers to discount, on the basis of pure 
guesswork, the coming result of a public 
opinion poll. This state of affairs must be 
expe^ed to continue in the remaining pre¬ 
election period. 

The underlying tendency however 
remains firm and oinfident. The flow of 
company news continues to show advances 
in profits on a broad front. Company ac¬ 
counts published in February revem a rise 
of 7.1 in. trading profits ; and oi the 

21 mduscrial gremps into which the Com- 

r ‘es were dassiii^, only four, accounting 
less than 5 ^ cent of total trading 
profits, showed falls. The advance in profits 
is now spread over a wide front and is likely 
to remain so while industry generally moves 
back towards full capacity working. The 
market, like the prime minister, is undis¬ 
mayed by the Bank rate rise: it remains to 
be seen whether its confidence would survive 
anyapparent reversal of the political trend. 

^e overriding influence of politics was 
seen in the particular prominence of steel, 
property and insurance in this week’s 
increases. That the election is now once 
again coming to be seen as an open question 
could mean that holders of these shares 
srand to gain considerably if the government 
is retun^ but to lose little if it is not. 
Upward adjustment in these share prices arc 
likely and nave already begun. 
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, fo , the gilt-edged nugket ehort-dated 
stocks, oh one hatuh Wt kmg^d^ted end 
undated bofids pined strengtii, but for dif¬ 
ferent reasons. TOe former, berause the rise 
in the Treasury bill rate turned out to be 
smaller than expected, and the latter, as a 
result of institutional buying and a general 
belief that the falls in k»^-aated prices had 
gone far enough for the moment. In the 
medium-dated section prices lost some 
ground ; the government broker lowered the 
price the new medium-dated tap, the 
Funding 5i per cent 1978-80, to 95 (com¬ 
pared with the issue price of 96!); this ad¬ 
justment was still barely adequate and there 
has still been little off-loading of the stock. 
War Loan 3i per cent gained i to 57t on 
the week to Thursday. 


ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL ^ 


Stop Go Shell 


T he encouraging nine months’ figures 
from the KoyalEhitch/SbeU Group and 
the forecast last Novemb^ of a mainttined 
final tax free dividend of i8^% after the 
one for five scrip issue had prepared the way 
for goojd results from the oil giant. So they 
turn out, with net income up by 5,%, from 
million to £214^ nullioh. Improve¬ 
ment stemmed largely from a higher volume 
of sales, for scliihg prices remained weak on 
average, though they did not fall as sharply 
as in previous years. Sales in the fourth 
quarter reached a record volume of 3.7 mil¬ 
lion barrels a day but as the table shows, 
from the point of view of profits the outcome 
was as unexciting as in the seexmd quarter, 
which brought a tempora^ halt to the 
group’s rising trend in net income. In the 
past quarter gross profit margins fell to their 
lowest level for several years with sharp 
increases in operating and selling ex¬ 
penses as well as in the cost of crude oil 
purchases. For the year as a whole these 
two classes of expenses were 10% higher 
than in 1962. 

But ffianks to a sharp drop in the tax 
cha^e in the fourth quancr (but was ^11 
million higher for the first nine months of 
1963 but ^4 million lower for the full year) 
net mcome was fractionally above that of the 
exceptionally good fourth quarter of 1962. 
After the results “ Shell ” Transport shares 
fell loid. to 41S. 3d. to yield just under 6Vi., 
assuming that the interim is maintained on 
the bigger capital. The shares stDl look a 
good income stock but on the basis of the 
1963 quarterly results perhaps “ stop ” 
should be put in front of that favourite 
phrase—“ Go Well—Go Shell.” 


SALES AND INCOME 

(£ million) 


1962 

Quarter 

Sal«i (iv) 

Including dutloi .. 7^-8 
Excluding dutiei .. 563 ■ 6 

Gross irtcom* .... 109-6 
Nttincoffl*. 58-0 


* 1963 

Quarttr 

S72-9 553-4 584-3 


IQ2-0 

50-2 


97-5 

46-6 


113-4 

57-7 


(iv) 
872 0 
618-6 

95 9 
58 J 


Gro« ineonw/nlM* 19 4 17-8 17-7 19-4 15-5 

incemo/nlM* 10-5 8*8 4-8 9-9 9-4 

9 Afkar dtducting mIm tixfi, txclit tfiidti* otc., from 
ttimovor. 
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With the improviiJg living staudaids hi the East cornea tho prosiject of trade expansion and of 
uioroasliig opportunities for profitable marketing. The world-ivide faoihties of three great banldng 
orgiiiuzations, merged into a single compi-ehensiro service, arc at j'our disposal with iip-to-dato 
information and expert advice oh all asi>ecls of finanoe and trade in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG AND MERCANTILE THE BRITISH BANK OF 
SHANGHAI BANKING BANK LIMITED THE MIDDLE EAST 
CORPORATION head OEFICE: head office: 

HEAD OFFICE: Hong Kong 15 Graocchurch Street, LondonEC3 7 Khig William Street, 

LONDON OFFICE; AVEST END BRANCH; T.r.«A.n Bd 

9 Graceohurch Street, ECS 123 Pall Mall, London SWl 
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p A oyAWgMmwoywBUf r 

An Jncotf&'Stoci^For How 


I 


sit«NI^ 


N the prolonged shipping 
_ the past few yean P Br QM»fBiM|ed 
little better than to break ev<^ Itr reSition 
to the group’s massive assets the i^etuni is 
derisory. TUs retttoi hu pusbib# iMm 
the share pHce, So titOcff%> t^}il>ale 
investors have detected, an.’’sas^if'' 
ti<»: eachjCi sliBitb]M^lbtlaeti‘ 

34s., buys ll7S«'vNit]i ol a8StKl..a 
20S. represents 
short tcftti loans. But 
here. The bdiak'%ltii|si|tl 
constitute the ^ 

less when their "carnInzrpotSti 
and unoerim ' 

The gi^s 

a year* osifr of ftwetyoa 
effectively 


incieaaa 
ms ret^e 



annousoed later dna nton^ 

Atttx a diqireollltlQik (HMiga \£doo,ooo 
jfirdjr at a #Nilt bf 4 m*fa&i of tbe 


itapiMly 


the Ippj; 





JS sui 

l 0 l>d 3 lkv<ds»a 4 oiMa 4 ie ^ 
m from past hwtes and bnpSM' 
aUowancea aie-cibausted a CM 
charge would reduce cover j 
once. 

In the akwatte' .. 

entry into the field of bulk carriers, ofwhfcB* 

should., ceiult'm higher Isad 



10 scrip {atue, 
deferred risMCea pul 
of effecti^ 4 d—' 
yield is 5,5^ 
counting 
months 

Twmp fi^IpL 
out the summer s^i 
financial year in 
&ir Donald Anderson, j 
of strength.” Rising demand for oil gave 
more strength to tanker freight liU^ apid 
P & O's revenue from its pa.ssenp;er tefll>^ 
impro%'ed, partly because higher fiilbl,: ' 


tto^ b tgfia 
l^dbiMlaad 
, ^ketis^a. 
rocoi^y^A few 

•«i^ 3 r‘ 

.pd.lfae cunent 



M capaci|^tlum tf'die t^ 
separately. 



hai'BQ bulk 

H(»i%A;,.thaf; 4 aall means 
Anfj^orsflii.jwbe MhfeSTlbapcs with 
a group that eventually eistKM as a 
'fioraddabt* ! p^pMatitor in bulk caiti^ P 
& O wid|||{il^WbesouK«s> experieiiee oC 


fat-E^^^feilons and its Belworlt oJ 
I'ltk ^ 1 burst ^ '*ab M il c aa a rfva l /l* t4 i'‘' ‘’wiitt Kak o 110.^^111 a 1 l«t Ml 


In the event, the 1961-62 loss of 
became a profit trf £ 4 ‘^Wi (against thp ' ‘ '**»“^**^ 
;Ci7.6m in 1957 )- 

i ^ far BO gobd. But it no]qf||a^ms that 
the promised land is not just kiQund the 
comer after all. Tramp freight rates have 


ptofitable^*^;!^^' 
I^ng. But shar^Mers wouhf Jbe''^wise 


of the y<etf> panly 



tdume of 
likely 
Nof is 


fallen back si^ 
because it noW 
grain shipments^ 
to be less tbah'^bad be«ii 
the outlook iny 

side, and Donald dbktftcd the 
Australiaii in L<»Mloti tbk 

week. At W ' he disclosed 

hicidcntally profits are^ 

expected |p be lotror oaii last year's (coukl; 
this expe<mipA not hay^e^ tNk^ mcludcd ia 
his statcidim to ; 

So once aphi P ft O incik be itgu^ as 
incoma Stock, with idal)^ htizy mg Mm way 

r • . • ... A -..i 


to expect too much too 
likely to be long term 
only arise once the 




Ikttfts arc 
"g^ssarily 
operation. 


BtlOLISH ELBCTRlC 

Time tQ 

j^ES of aU Ihe tiuce largest heavy 
oomp^i^d^ have come back 


an 


into favour In the last two years, 
irket has ' C^ne to regard Geoieral 
as having succeMtiUy accomplished 
ifs'* fibifiag^^ ind^ its 

'^lesul^'but Assodaied^ 

..... A. -*. .> 

l^ctric has occu- 



prospects of improvement in the return. An 


DEC 31.1962 • 100 


ENGLISH ELEGTRIC 


14 u 


100 



The Economist 
Ihdicator 
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pied an intermediate category: its manage¬ 
ment problems nev^'r appeared as severe as 
those of the other two giants and the scope 
for miracles of reorganisation was thus 
limited ; and it is more heavily committed 
to the heavier end of the industry. Thus, 
six months ago GEC yielded 6i % on eam- 
ii^s but AEi English Hectrlc 8%. 

Since then &ig4s5h Electric £j ordinary 
have put on 2S. to 42 sf' 9 d., but tbe 
results for the ,year to December Itft 
its eanpugs yield to ia6"o, the h^est 
of the three, ^ut GEC^ has forecast 
that its profits will be more than 6o*|.. 
abQve those the previous year ; froin 
AEI. b\ contrast, there is the prospect of 



of /46o,ooo; 
jH^pared to pull ^^(«lit> 
does tm come SMt 


e tax of 
lillion to 
'ease was 
iary, the 
rTi.y mil- 
>&c, even 
output is 
I problem 
is now 
^cd off its 
the pre- 
a return 
loyed. How- 
ish Electric 
of the sub- 
[ation to 
ixpcctcd, 
reduced 
|b:#vidently 
ivement 



__ be a useful ally or 
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and the ^ssibility of a pick up in industrial 
demand in the future. Moreover the strong 
exp^sion in the world economy, often 
spilling over into inflation, may offer some 
relief for export margins; export business 
accounts for 2$% of turnover at English 
Electric. Finally the future of the computer 
division, merged with J. Lypi3«’ l.eo in- 


M0N?Y AI^|> iXCHA^GlES 
; . rtOna/.msrk^ report* aicehange rates and 
new arbitrage caiculactons pn page 946 

STOCK PillCES AND YIELDS 

.Home and overseas stoci^ prices, yieids 
and security Indices bii pages 944 and 
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tcpescs, viewed with “ cotifidencc>* and 
bcoefitar frofxi the merger are staled to have 
exceeded expectations* ^ . 

These prospects suggest that English 
jir Electric shares, yielding 4.7’.i on the divi¬ 
dend, now restored to' lo'V, (from 8%), arc 
cheap by comparison with other heavy 
electricals, and the coming rights issue could 
provide a useful opportunity for a switch. 


BRITISH HOME STORES 

Proving its Worth 

H elped by the good January retail trade 
figures stores shares have shalwn off 
I most" of the recent fear about abolition of 
resale price maintenance. These fears were 
exaggerated for most of the major groups 
and in this week’s annual report of British 
Home Stores the chairman. Sir Richard 
Burbidge, tells shareholders that less than 
2'\j of the group’s turnover last year was 
in national proprietary branded goods. Like 
the other major,chain ^ore groups, British 
Home Stores, has Built up its own brand 
image and the bulk of its goocls are now 
^ sold under the'Frova brand; name*". Mpre* 
otx^r the chance of the grpiip being badly 
hit in a price cutting war is reduced by its 
emphasis on clothing, where quality ^d 
design are at least as important as price. 

\ The group’s more imme^ate problem for 
its expanding food section is the competition 
from trading stamps, but despite the initial 
onslaught mm the stamp companies food 
sales are now at an all time p^k. Unfor¬ 
tunately, unlike Marks and Spencer, the 
company docs not disclose turnover figures, 
nor the proportion represented by food 
sales. Shareholders should take this up 
with the chairman at the annual meeting. 
Otherwise they have little cause for com¬ 
plaint. Last year trading profits rose by 
almost 20% to million—a fine per¬ 

formance in a year in which retail ^es 
generally showed only a modest rise of about 
4%. Helped by a lower tax charge earnings 
are 3 points higher at 23 to cover i] times 
the dividend raised from 13.3% to 157^. 
There is no sign of any let up in 
\ the group's expansion scheme—capital 
commitments at the year end amounted to 
£4.4 million and plans are in hand for open¬ 
ing eight new stores (two will be completed 
in the current year) and for modernising 
and extending many more existing stores. 
Thus for the next three or four years at 
least there seems every prospect that profits 
of British Home Stores will forge ahead of 
the general increase in retail sales. And 
with 85 stores at present in operation— 
about one-third of those run by Aiarks and 
Spencer and one-twelflh of diose in the 
Woolworth chain—the scope for further 
expansion is clear. At 20s. 6d. the 5s. 
shares are well below the 1963-64 peak of 
23s. and the yield of 3^% is still a full 
point above that on Marks and Spencer, 
although it will be surprising if Marks and 
Spencer in May does not improve on its 
equivalent dividend after last year’s 
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scrip 18^, K the MiflB tod S|m<^ 
current share ;price is British Home 
Stores shares do not look, expensive. ^ 

GRANADA 

Groping in Granadaland 

T he accounts of the Granada grt^p have 
a habit of being unclear, and this week’s 
annual report by Mr Sidney Bernstein, the 
Chainnan, throws littk light on the obscuri¬ 
ties that puzzled shareholders and potential 
investors when the 1962-63 figures were 
first issued in December. It abounds in 
generalisations bed^ to the point of mean¬ 
inglessness, and in irritating p^ccncages cal¬ 
culated from undisclosed bases. But at least 
it is disclosed that advertising revenue was 
at a record level for the first tour months of 
the current year to end-September. Mr 
Bernstein has high hopes of rapidly ex¬ 
panding its tdevision rental side—the 59 
Red Arrow shops in September, 1962, have 
now more than doubled to 130 and by the 
end of 1964 it is planned to have i^o open. 
It remains to be seen how ** comjp^^tory ” 
.profits from rental will be wh& the new 
tdevision Icyy starts in July. ! 3 ft)tal profits 
for the year to September 28tifell to £6.1 
million from £9.2 million ; pivbx profits to 
£5.3 million from £8.1 miOfon, and net 
profits after tax to £2.1 million from £3.3 
million. The comparison is distorted ^ 
cause the 1962 figures include 17 months 
of results for the televisioii subsidiary but 
the latest period’s include the subsidia^s 
results for 12 months, and there is nothing 
to unravel the distortion. 

“ Wc are confident that the results for the 
current year will be satisfactory,” says Mr 
Bernstein, ** subject to all those qualifica¬ 
tions that all chairmen seem l^und to 
include in their most optimistic annual 
statements.” Shareholders ate less pessi¬ 
mistic than they were and the price of the 
58. “ A ” shares of 27s. 3d. compares with 
20s. 4Id. last year. At this level the yield, 
on the 1 .1 times covered dividend of 45 per 
cent, is 8.3 per cent. 

BRITISH SUGAR 

Freed—To Take Risks 

T he changes proposed this week in the 
arrangements under which the British 
Sugar Corporation is to operate in the 
future give shareholders a good bargain; 
but the enhanced prospects had already been 
over-discounted and the £i shares fell 
4s. 3d. to32s. 9d. to yield 5! % on the results 
forecast for 1964-65. The Corporation 
extracts, refines and sells approximately 
30';o of Britain’s annual sugar supply 
coming from domestic beet farmers, and 
until now it has been insulated entirely 
from profits or losses on its trading account 
by the Sugar Board, which acts to stabilise 
prices of domestically produced sugar as 
well as the 70% which is imported. 
Hitherto, the British Sugar Corporation 
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has received its inopme tJic Sugu 
Board in the form 

(bearing tax in tij.e us^ipl wi^) and ^las paid 
a ” xeaioiuble ^""riiteof inidMat ea its share 
capital and reserves (from which dividends 
have bedi limited by statute to 7%}. In 
future, the British Sugar Corporation will 
be left rather more to fend for itself. Instead 
of receiving interest and incentive payments, 
the corporation will be free to profit on its 
trading if it can. 

The Sugar Board will fa future pay the 
corporation the difference between the price 
the corporation nays beet fanners knd a 
” standard price calculated on an agreed 
formula or, the corporation will make good 
to the board, the difference if tfae'farmeri’ 
price falls below the standard, so that some 
insulation from longer-^term price fluctua¬ 
tions remains. At & same time, the cor¬ 
poration’s reserves, accumulated from past 
receipts from the Sugar Board, are to be 
used in a doubling of die issue eapitti, iridi 
half the new shares poln| fm Sugar 
Board the remamder to existing share- 
hoSiellt. thus acquires a 

25% i#^rcst in thif' eorppmti<>^’s £10 
million fruity, intends to use lb dividend 
income'flpwards keeping down'Jtonsumer 
sugar costs. The directors now ll^ecast a 
6% dividend Tor iKs year to S^ember, 
1965, on the new capital, equivalenr<for the 
existing shareholders) to 9% on dj^t pre¬ 
sently outstanding. Profits, which ire ex¬ 
pect to fluctuam cdnridMbly, have been 
notionally estimated at £1^8 miiUion, which 
ought to produce a cover of just over twice. 


BIB Qnartarlr Bconomlo Reviews 

«0IW world oeonomic, financial and political 
dooelopmenit- 58 review, eachpiMished quarterly. 

BRAZIL 


Can dcmocretie government 
survive whilst extremists are 
benefiting from rampant inflation ? 
Will the new stabilisation plan be 
more effective than its many prede¬ 
cessors ? Will there be more dollar 
aid to prop up the collapsing 
cruzeiro ? These and ocher questions 
are discussed in our latest Review. 


Further details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELUGENCE UNIT 

fencer House 27 St jatneis Place Loudon .SlTl 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 Ext 216 

60 East 42nd Street New York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6850 

Marked Ltda Caixa Postal 2718 Sue Paulo 
Telephone 34-06-24 
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LOMBARP iBAWKWO 

PiodigaVs Return 

L ombard Banking has returned to the 
t fold ; profits l^fore tax for 1963 have 
recovered irom £601,000 to £1,298,000 
and, with tax taking 44 per cent of gross 
profits against 65 per cent in 1962, net 
profits are up from £184,000 to £637,000. 
These figures have given the directors the 
pleasant task of confounding the doubters 
and the dividend for the full year is five 
points more than forecast at 17^ per cent. 
Lombard’s troubles have lasted longer than 
those of most other big hire purchase 
finance houses and although a recovery 
in pr(^ts seemed inevitable, investors none- 


dus^ss: 

fiheleas reibttfoetf fidrVooB. dh the tamodhce- 
ment of die -iieisuhs the ’fhutieB rose by 
IS. o|<L tcf 9 | 4 .' Nevdrfhekss die yield 
at 5.9 per cent is still appreciably above the 
4i per cent level of the other big.finance 
companies. 

The reasons for the recovery are clear 
enough. As for all finance companies 1963 
was a year of handsome margins with Bank 
rate down to 4 per cent and hire purchase 
rates vinually unchanged at per cent for 
new cars. Ifirc purchase business picked up 
steadily, though unspectacularly, through^ 
out the year; the full accounts will show 
whether Lombard has managed to increase 
its stake in the business available. Last year 
it was the only major company to diow a 
substantial decline on business done in 1959 
—the year when the industry made record 
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profits. I^dlV/thc dnup^redui^ 
taX'^diarge inmehtes that llbmbttfd at 
last woo its gruelling smuggle-with iinpro- 
fitahJe overseas subSidiitieSi Losses here 
diar obuld not be set off against taxes at 
home have been a considerable burden in 
the past few years. 

L^bard is still, however, some way from 
its record profit of £1,860,000 made in 
1959; the increase in Bank rate to 5 per cent 
will not make that goal any easier to reach. 
Margins will be squcczea throughout the 
industry, while Lombard has de added 
problem of a high ratio of borrowed funds to 
capital. At the same time, however, higher 
interest rates will benefit the banking side 
of Lombard’s business. Lombard Banking 
has always been to emphasise that it 
is a bank first and nnance house second. 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages BIS, 940 and 941, 


FORMICA INHSRNATIONAL 
LIMITFD 

A Member of The Do Lo Rue Group 
offer* aa appointmeat as 

MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 

lUe successful applicant will be a member of a small 
team responsible for the oxamioathm and anel^s fbr 
tnonagetneot jMrpose^ of the results, forecasts and Ollier 
data of subsidMcir. fioa x oa o ias^ aoat ot which are overseas. 
He will uso be required to take part in analysis and 
assessment of specific projects and ventures. 

The work will be based in'London but applicants 
should be prepared to fravel to Europ^n counmes and 
further afield as inay be required. Jt 14 anticipated that 
Use successful candidate will have had some experience in 
oommerce end industry since qaalKyitig and will probably 
be bctv\cen 24 and 28. Ktx>wledge of taxation and a 
E u rope an langtiafe wilt he of assntanoe and candidates 
siiourd mention this in their apnlicatjons ‘Jhe comznenenu 
« eq^ary.wiH be about dwm^ni xjpon experience. 

Wdte (quq^S reflS|rcn6(| number R Tp.lS). stating age, 
xjMcnce - ■ ■ - - 


cx| 


ice ittal salary., 

Zfef Nraoba 


beT!a KueMoitoe, 
14<M Regcat Street. 
LOiVOfiN. W.l. 


W* BOW nood moro oood mon wHh OPERATIONAL 

—♦xporience mtrttlng 
bill mtmbtrihip of th« 

OjMratfonal btstarch Socioty 

-a good a Cffd q mk racoid 

We are offering 

-C2.500 to £3.000 Initially RESEARCH 

- 1 wide varlkty of work 

in th« U.K. and on tho 
Continent. 


—^tiderablo tfop« for 

fnlttativo and advancomont 

Enquiries slMUM We directed te x 

O. R. Kayo. Arthur Andorgon A Co.. 
2 Fore Street, London, E.C.2. 


CONSULTAHTS 


The New World of aso&t 

UCENSINR ANR RECORDS OFFICER 

The U.K. Branch o£ the International Wool Secretariat invites 
applications from men or, women of the ^ to 40 age group for this 
post, which carries responsibility for the detailed administration' 
work concerned with the introduction: and maintenance of a 
certification trade mark. Some experience of licensing, legaJ 
matters and business procedures would be an advantage. . Ap^i- 
cations, including professional and personal' experience, should 
be addressed to the Director. U.K. Branch, * Tntematfonat Wool 
Secrerarial, Dorland House, 18-20 Regent Street, S.W.l, And 
marked LR. 


SENIOR BRANCH 
OF THE 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

. GRADES 7 AND 8 . 

Ahoiii eiahi T»caocick exiki ro( JionOurs 
RfAdutuet aiid oxbcr« . wiio arc suitably 
qi&im«d. ScKctloti Will be by MCn and 
intendewi In June and July. 


CSaadidAMs should possess n compeiriit 
kuoaitda* i»f ax least one foreian ^ntuaae 
br Alue xo the Foreian Service, and It'wTif 
be ail adsantage to haie 


(aj a icnoaledae of a Middle hoiern. 
AfVIcnn. Oriental. or Slasonk 

lanfoaci 

Of IbJ yjy^lcnce of Afnca or South East 

•r <c) a knowledge erf economic, conmier- 
rial, or nnanclal matters. 

or (d> a sriemlAc edutanon or baektround; 

#r <e) RjtiMrtence bf Journalism Oe public 
relations , 

or (f) ikoit-traducte icidemic experience, 
especially oc sodic a«peci 0( lorelgn 
or public alTafn. 


The aae lltnkt are at least 27 and umter 
33 on Auanst l. (under 43 for candl* 

dates with regular service in H.M. Forces, 
Overseas Civil Service or Sudan ServiceJ. 

.n'3*'?.,dS! 

£2.711 for Oradc 7. 

For. further phr'iculors^ uod an application 
form-Writ# «a CieTl Service coMnlaltuiL 
23 Savile ^ow, London. W 1. quotini 
29St«e. completed hppiicaiion lomu 
should be returned by M.iy 1. 1004. tl> 


UNLIMTIED 

OPPORTtJNtTy 

Wanted, experienced man to 
organise and administrate 
Insurance Company for one of 
the largest organisations in 
Eastern Canada.. We need an 
administrator with sound know¬ 
ledge of personal lines to 
undertake direct writing lor the 
public* Knowledge of re-insur¬ 
ance marketing an ass^t. Appli¬ 
cations treated confidentially. 
Write Box 1796 . 


The Economist 

XEQUIRES 

ASSISTANT 

STATISTICIANS 

to help in the analysis of 
economic facts and figures for 
the paper. Scope for imagina* 
tive presentation of data. Age 
under 30 . University decree 
or ^roftssiopal qualifications 
essential. Storting salary in 
♦he £ 800 -jCl.lOO range. Five- 
day week, four weeks’ holiday. 
Bonus, pension and provident 
schemes in ojx ration. Please 
write to the Chief Statistician, 
22 Rvder Street, London, S.W.l. 
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LINGGI plantations, LIMITED 

A VERY CREDITABLE TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 

CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT FORESHADOWO) 

SIR JOHN HAY ON THE PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

GUTHRIE GROUP 


The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
the Company will be held at 11.30 a-m, on 
March 24th in The Queen's Room, Baltic 
Ilxdiange, St Mary Axe, London, £C3. The 
follov^ing is the circulated statement of the 
f Chairman, Sir John Hay, PMN. 

Despite the severity of the drought which 
affected the whole of Malaya for a considerable 
part of the year, production only fell marginally 
below our estimate and at 11,268,000 lbs. was in 
the event more than half-a-miUion pounds 
higher than the production for the preceding 
year. This was a very creditable achievement 
by the estates, for when the drought was at its 
height it seemed most ui^ely that our produc¬ 
tion would so closely approach the target which 
h.id been set. It is also a notable achievement 
that estate expenditure was .held, at a slightly 
lower figure than that for the previous year, 
despite the increased crop ; on average our all-in 
Lost of production represents a reduction of 
approximately Id. per lb. over the whole crop. 

The selling price for our commodity is, how¬ 
ever, outside our control; natural rubber is a 
uorld commodity in increasmg competinon with 
a lapidly developing synthetic product pre- 
‘-enied in a variety of types suited to the wide 
range of manufacturers’ requiremems. Tlirougli- 
out die period under review this competition 
uas reflected in a slow decline in the world 
priLO of natural rubber, which although miti¬ 
gated to some extent m our case by well-judged 
forward sales, resulted in a fall of nearlv 2d. 
per lb. in our average selling price, and a decline 
of approximately ^25,000 in our trading profits, 

, when compared with the previous year. 

OIL PALMS or MALAYA, 

LlMllFD 

Offsetting this is an increase in investment 
income of £47^000 to ^ 171,000, of whicli 
X; 140,000 was derived from the Company's hold¬ 
ing in Oil Palms of Malaya, Limited. O.P.M. 
enjoyed a very successful year and its production 
ran at a high level ihrou^iour. Linggi received 
from O.P.M. dividends antouming to 30 per 
cent (less tax) in the year under review, and 
as may be seen from the summarised report and 
accounts of O.PJVl., that Company is proposing 
to pay a final dividend of 25 per cent (less tax) 
in respect of 1962/63 (which will be taken up 
in Linggi’s accounts of the current year) on its 
capital as increased by the proposed capitalisation 
issue of one new /]1 share for every four held. 

With the capital so increased Linggi's holding 
\\ ill amount to 583,332 shares which stand in our 
balance sheet at £269,706, a small fraction of 
us real value. This substantial and welcome 
addition to our income which we received in the 
year under review is likely to be increased in the 
current year. 

ACCOUNTS 

In dealing with the profits for the past year, 
the Directors have given careful consideration 


to the Company’s future comnuuoents both in 
re^rd to its present and future replanting pro¬ 
gramme and to upkeep and modernisatioa 
of its buildings and machinery* The arrears of 
work in both these directions occasioned firstly 
by the war, and subsequently by the emergency, 
have now been largely overmen, and it is con¬ 
sidered that the customary annual provisions 
for replanting, etc., supplemented by the 
expected rebates from the second Govern¬ 
ment Replanting Scheme, which we wel¬ 
come, will suffice to finance the Company’s 
programme. 

After the usual provisions, the net profit for 
the year amounted to £274,864, Frqqi this the 
Board have placed to General Reserve £40,000 
and recommend payment of a dividend of 6d. 
net per 2s. unit of Ordinary Stock, which will 
absorb £231.975. After payment of the small 
preference dividend, the balance rrarried forward 
js increased by £2,460. 

tSrATE OI^ERATIONS 

I have already referred to the satisfaerpry 
manner m which prodaciion recovered after the 
drought, and to the effect that inci eased pro¬ 
duction had upon our costs. The replacement 
of old rubber with new higher-yielding trees is 
another sphere in which Linggi can claim to have 
been among the leaders, having started it.s pro¬ 
gramme of replanting ui the 1930's and in 
certain fields now having tlie third generation 
of trees m production. The average output 
per mature acre over the Iasi year was 
1,081 lbs. 

We have a high proportion of immature 
rubber from which we expect a gradual rise in. 
production to an output of just over 13,000,000 
lbs. m 1967. Thereafter we shall increasingly 
benefit from the modernisation of Sembroog 
and the replanting of Mamin Estate. The 
replanting of Sembrong Estate, which was per¬ 
force deferred during the emergency, Ls now well 
advanced, and the tempo of operations there 
can be reduced for the remainder of the old 
rubber, which can be kept in economical pro¬ 
duction with the assistance of yield stimulants 
and more sophisticated tapping systems for a 
longer period than seemed likely a few years 
ago. During the past year 300 acres were re¬ 
planted and a further 310 acres will be replanted 
during the current year. 

The estates are reported to be in a sound agri¬ 
cultural condition, and our thanks are again 
due to the managers and ihcir staff, and to the 
Company’s Agents in M.ilaya for ihcir efforts 
during the past year, 

DIRECTORATE 

Mr L. H. N. Davis, CMG, was appointed a 
Director on November 12, 1963. Mr Davis was 
the Special Representative ' of the Rubber 
Growers' Association in Malaya from 1957 until 
1^3 and before then had served in the Malayan 
Civil Service since 1932 in many important 


positions. He has thus a wide knowlcdae of 
Malaya and the rubber industry which will be 
of value to the Board, and I confidently t:fooDt- 
mend to Stockholders his election at the Apnual 
General Meeting, 

It will be observed that my name also goes 
forward for re-election. I thii^ jt propeTi how¬ 
ever, K> inform stockholders that, when 
arrangements have been made for my successioeo. 
It is my intention to retire from the Board* It 
is expected that this will be accomplished in the 
current year, in which case this will be my 
last appearance before stockholders whose affairs 
I have directed for so many years. In these 
circumstances 1 am prompted to add this: 

POSI SCRIPT 

I ioined the Board in 1925, after serving it in 
, 4-humWtf iX)sitioin in^rlier years. I can thus 
didm'tO hkvc been' gssAciated with the Company 
for praciycally the whole of my working life. I 
(.rm recall the occasion when the first consign¬ 
ment of rubber from Linggi came to market 
and realisevi the handsome price of 6s. 7d. per 
lb. Rubber rose in 1910 to 12s. lOd. per lb. 
and declined in 1932 to Ud. per lb. 

TTie planted acreage of our Company that 
existed in 1925 has all been replaced with pro¬ 
gressively improving stock. Outpur ilieh wms 
ijt what would now be regarded as the quire 
uneconomic rate of 315 lbs. per acre. It is now 
1.100 lbs. per acre and should increase signi¬ 
ficantly as new and improved plantings come 
into being. Replanting is now common practice, 
but when we first engaged in it on a commer¬ 
cial scale ill the early 1930’s, after experimenta¬ 
tion in the 1920’s, it was regarded askance 
in many quarters as a bold and doubtful 
venture. 

Oil Palms arc now generally accepted by 
rubber plantation companies as the most practi¬ 
cal form of profitable diversification. Nearly 
forty years ago wc made our first venture in tliat 
culture. Our planutions now extend to over 
22,000 acres and are owned mainly by Linggi 
and United Sua Belong in roughly equal propor¬ 
tions, representing, in each case, ilic equivalent 
of over 10,000 acres. This large estate, carved 
out of the jungle, now intersected by railways 
and roads, is complete ^vJth modem factories, 
treating over 100,000 tons of fruit per year. On 
it works and lives a virtually self-contained com¬ 
munity, well housed and richly equipped \^•ith 
clinic, hospital, schools, clubs, and abundant 
recreational facilities. 

In addition, there is a church of a well-pro¬ 
portioned and attractive design and a store run 
on co-operative lines, so planned and stocked as 
to stand comparison xvith any similar enterprise 
in this country. We had not long committed 
ourselves to thik culture before Wc recognised 
the need for research if we Were to' jfrosper by 
finding, planting, and cultivating stxong and 
highly productive stock. Starting suitably with a 
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geneticist, we have gradually built up a splendid 
scientific staff who have made a valuable contri¬ 
bution to our success, and we can, I think, claim 
to be tlie main suppliers in Malaysia of highly 
bred planting stodc. This scientific staff is 
provided with a w-cU-equipped laboratotV 
and ail the ancillary services ncccssar>’ for its 
purposes. 

Linggi Is the oldest member of what is com¬ 
monly knov^n as the Guthrie Group. Whilst 
each member retains its autonomy, the Group 
has tliroughout the years become increasingly 
integrated! owning, within the limits of 
geography, central factories for specially pro¬ 
cessed rubber suited to the changing needs of 
manufacturers and saleable at a premium above 
the conventional standards. 

Members of the Group share a common 
service in administration, selling, and research, 
with staffs readily interchangeable, thus giving 
a wide scope to the promotion of talent and 
experience, all leading throughout to a higher 
efficiency and greater economy. It was perhaps 
only logical and natural that this increasing 
measure of co-operation should find expression 
and consolidation in the formation in 1961 of 
Guthrie Estates Agency’, Ltd. (GEAL), under 
which the operating ^mpanies became pos¬ 
sessed of their own agency' and secretariat, en¬ 
joying the benefits of such prortts as may accrue 
from tliat source. 


The iolhiL'itig are extracts from the Statement 
by The Rt Hon. Lord Clitberoe, PC, the Chaii - 
vian, which was cttculated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended January 31, 1964. 

The Accounts presented to you this year 
include two notable figures: this is the first 
occasion on which our Gross Revenue has ex¬ 
ceeded million and, for the first time, 
the value of our Net A^sets is above £60 million. 

INCREASED EARNINGS 
AND DIVIDEND 

The Net Revenue, after deducting Expenses, 
Debenture Interest and Taxation amounted to 
£1,558,154. After providing for the Preference 
dividends tlierc remains £1,441,281 available for 
the Ordinary dividend. This is equivalent to 
14.04 per cent on the present Ordinary Capital 
W'hich W’as increased in October last by an issue 
from Reserves of one fully paid Ordinary Share 
for every' share held. Thus the earnings show 
an improvement over the previous year of 7] per 
cent. 

An interim dividend of 8 per cent was paid 
in August last wliich is equal to 4 per cent on 
the Ordinary Capital as it now stands, and it is 
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We have not been unmindful of our obliga¬ 
tions to those who serve. I have already men¬ 
tioned the increasing social benefits provided for 
all grades of workers and oflScers on our estates. 
The earnings of the former have multiplied 
nearly ten-fold as ootniSared widi the 1930's. For 
the Asians who aspire to higher rank a cadet 
training scheme was initiated some years ago 
including scholarships for university training. 
A large proportion of Asians are now serv¬ 
ing in what may be described as the officer 
class. 

With increasing competition, the industry’s 
operations become more technical, its problems 
more complex requiring assiduous attention and 
application supported by a readiness to initiate 
and the courage and imagination to change 
and reform. It is inevitable that, in these 
circumstances, greater burdens and more re¬ 
sponsibility should fall on those who attend 
daily to the business of the organisation. 

Members of the higlier executive on whom 
the Group must rely for continued initiative and 
advance should not be left indefinitely in the 
back room but should be encouraged by a public 
acknowledgement of their services exp^c^sed in 
promotion to the Boards of the operating com¬ 
panies while they are still young and vigorous. 
If tills course were followed, w’ith suitable pro¬ 
vision for retirement at the appropriate age, the 
Boards would thus be assured of regular re- 


proposed to pay a final dividend of 7] per cent, 
making a total for the year of IL. per cent. 
This represents 23 per cent against 21 per cent 
on tlie old Capital. 

NET ASSETS 
OYER £60,000,000 

The Valtiation of the Investments ns at Janu¬ 
ary 31, 1964, showed the Net Assets to be worth 
£60,977,588 against £54,314,502 last year, giving 
a break-up value to ^ the Ordinary shares of 
15s. 3d. These figures'include the benefit of the 
premium on investment dollars which, at the 
valuation date this year, w’as 12 s per cent against 
9 per cent last year, and was equal to about 6d. 
per Ordinary share. 

In the Balance Sheet the principal change 
from the previous year is a combination of tlie 
General Reserve and Carry Forward into a single 
Revenue Reserv’c which represents the present 
balance of undistributed profits which have borne 
tax. The balance of Net Current Assets at 
£1,045,872 is down by about £600,000 reflecting 
the purchase during the year of IV million 
United States dollars all of which have been 
invested, as shown by the increase in the per¬ 
centage of our portfolio in North America. 
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plcnishmcnt by men possessed of an intimate 
knowledge and understanding of the business 
acquired by practical experience over years of 
service. And here may I pay my tribute to the 
present executives in London and their Staffs, 
who' serve tlie Group with efficiency and 
enthusiasm and have given to me an unswerving 
loyalty. 

My association with our operations in the 
East has not been confined to an exchange of 
long-distance communications. I have by 
frequent visits become familiar witli our many 
properties. Their Managers and Assistants anil 
many of the lesser ranks arc not to me mere 
names but are knowm men whom I am glad to 
regard as friends. These visits have been of 
the utmost value to me and I believe have 
proved of value to the Companies I direct. By 
no other means could we arrive at such quickly 
agreed decisions, many of which, so reached, 
have marked tlie beginnings of important and 
profitable developments. 

It is gratifying to me to k«ow that w’hen T 
leave this Company with W'hich I have been 
so long associated, I shall do so in the know¬ 
ledge that it is firmly established and well 
endo^ved. For some time yet I shall still be 
with the Group but with a more circumscribed 
activity allowing for some of the leisure 
which perhaps I have for too long denied 
myself. 


The information in the Report is shoun in 
the same form as Last year and includes the 
usual list of Investments which we believe to 
be useful for reference, not only to our share¬ 
holders and stockbrokeis, but to others interested 
in the field of investment. 

Trade improved in 1963, a year \NJiich was 
more buoyant in terms of dividend increases 
tJian I had dared hope for at this time last year: 
of our 45^ equity investments, no Jess than 279 
declared highci dividends. 

THE CURRENT YEAR 

A recent detailed estimate for the current year 
indicates that unless something happens to upset 
our calculations, our revenue receipts sliould not 
be less than the figiiie achieved for the year 
recently ended. 

The impending General Flection at home, 
which must take place in 1964, gives rise to 
some uncertainties in the market and there will 
also be elections in the United States where 
nearly a quarter of oiu* fund is invested. It is 
to be hoped that the Governments of both this 
country and the United States of America will 
continue to pay attention to the great importance 
of savings. The formation of capital is essential 
in a world which is hungry for capital to take 
advantage of technological progress and to im¬ 
prove the standard of life of our people. IJl- 
conceived or ill-designed taxation can result in 
a very serious setback to progress in trade, indus¬ 
try and agriculture on which W’c all depend for 
our livelihood and our ability to help develop¬ 
ment all over the world. 

On your behalf I W’ant to thank our Manager 
and all our staff on their successful efforts during 
the year. 

The seventy^ninth Annual General Meeting 
of the Company will be held on March 24, 1964. 

Copies of the Report inay be obtained from 
the Secretary^ 320 Gresham Houses Old Broad 
Street, Lo^idon, EC2, 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Year to January 31st .. 

Grost Revenue . 

Burned on Ordinary Capital. 

Ordinary pividend. 

Net Aetete Market Value . 

Ataet Value per Ordinary Ss. Share 


1964 

| 3 ! 016!492 

<60,977,588 
15s. 3d. 


1963 

£2,830,835 

13 . 06^0 

£54,314%2 
13s, 3d. 


THE MERCANTILE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 

Statement by Lord Clitheroe 
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Schroders Limited 


The Statement by the Chairntan Mr. H. W. B. Schroder to the Fifth Annual General Meeting 
to be held at Baltic Exchange Chambers t4/20 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 on Tuesday 24th March 1964 


T am jOlcascd to be able to put before you the results of another successful 
year. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The profit of the Group attributable to Schroders Limited 4 after taxation 
and after transfers to reserves for contingencies, amounted to £660,000 for 
the year to 31st December, 1963, compared with £616,000 for the previous 
year. This increase in profits of £44,000 indicates a satisfactoiy increase in 
the level of net earnings which is particularly pleasing becauw it has been 
achieved dei^itc the narrower margins available on commercial bunking 
operations. Jl is due to an overall increase in the level of our activities both 
in London and Nov York. 

DIVIDEND 

An interim dividend of 2i per cent, (less income tax) was paid in (X’tober 
last and the Directors now recommend a final dividend of 61 per cent, (less 
income tax) making a total of 9 per cent, (less income tax) for the year which 
\\ ill absorb a net amount of £287,000. This compares with a total dividend 
for 1962 of 8 per cent, (less income lax) which then absorbed a net amount 
of £255,000. Your Directors consider that there is now too great a disparity 
between the amounts of the interim and the final dividend and that it would 
be more convenient for shareholders if this disparity were reduced. They 
accordingly propose to pay in October next (subject to any unforeseen 
circumstances) an interim dividend of 31 percent. (Ics.s inconK tax). But this 
increase should not be interpreted as indicating that a higher total dividend 
\\ ill be paid for the year. Its purpose is solely to bring the interim and final 
paymcni.s into a closer relationship with each other. 

BALANCE SHEET 

Turning now to the Coasolidated^ Bala nee Sheet and looking first a( the item 
the left-hand .side, ‘Current Liabilities, Provisions and Other Accounts”, 
you will see that current and other accounts at approximately £147 million 
show an increase of nearly £27 million. The increase in current and other 
accounts is principally due to balances from domestic sources in London and 
New York and retlects the higher level of commercial banking activity 
achieved in both eemres. During the past year there have been many com¬ 
ments on the volume of so-called Euro-dollars finding short-term employ¬ 
ment through London. Wc, in London, play an active part in this Luro-doliar 
market, but the volume of our deposits from this source at .31st December, 
1963, was virtually unchanged when compared with the volume ui the end 
of 1962. 

The gross assets of the Group ba\'c increased during the year by ivcarly 
£29 million and they now amount to almost £192 million. increase has 
taken place mainly in ‘Tx)ans and tidvanccs to customers and other 
accounts", which have risen by over £17 million to £74 million. At the same 
time, “Term Deposits with Banks and Financial Institutions”—which arc 
all for periods of less than three months—have increased by £6 million to 
o^'cr £32 million. The government securities of our banking subsidiaries, 
amounting to £22 million, arc all short dated and, w ith one minor c.xccption, 
mature within the next five years. 

Wide publicity has been given recently to the vegetable oil scandal in ilie 
United States of America following the collapse of the Allied Crude Veget¬ 
able Oil Refining Corperation. None of our companies had any direct 
relationship with this Coi jK)ration, but J. Henry Schroder Banking Corpora¬ 
tion was indirectly involved through a loan to a dealer in vegetable oils. Full 
provision has been made against the profits of the year for any loss which it 
is thought might in fact arise, but as a matter of further caution the whole of 
the amount outstanding has been set against the contingency reserves and 
eliminated from the Balance Sheet. 

LONDON 

Tn T_ondon, J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited had another active and 
profitable year. On the commcrdal banking side It was difificutt to increase 
acceptance credit business, for the two-tier Bank rate raised the cost of dis¬ 
counting prime bank bills and placed us at a disadvantage with other forms 
of bank accommodation. On the other hand, wc were able to increase our 


sterling deposits and find safe and profitable employntent for them. Oinr 
Foreign Exchange department was active and made on important coniribup 
tlon to the profits of the Banking Division. 

The Company Finance Division was particularly busy, being increasingly 
called upon to advise and arrange finance for industrial and otba* com¬ 
panies. The Investment Division is now responsible for very krfe fluids 
which (apart from tiew accounts) are growkig at the rate of over £20 milHoci 
per annum. We have taken on important sfew accounts during the year 
under review and we believe w'o have a first-class scrVke to offer to our 
clients. 

EUROPE 

In Europe, within the framework recently set up, we have conducted several 
substantial pieces of financial business, notably in Spain, France, Germany 
and Portugal. We have participated in dofiar loans to the Belgian Govefil^ 
nKnt and to the Austrian nationalised steel industry, and m unit of account 
loans to state-owned corporations in Italy and Portugal The interest 
equalisation tax proposed by the U.$. authorities undoubtedly gives Loudon 
an opportimity to arrange dollar and sterling loans for bodies which since the 
war have been borrowing in New York, The steps taken by the British 
authorities to liberate the London capital market are very vtelcoiiie, 

NEW YORK 

Our New York hanking subsidiaries continue to play a signifleant role in 
both short- and mcdium-tcrni commercial financing with parftciihir 
emphasis on Latin-Amcrican, Far Eastern and European business. In the 
Latin-Anicrican area there has been a shift from medium-term credit opera¬ 
tions undertaken witJi central banks or governments and from project loan 
financing supported by one of the several Washington international lending 
agencies, and wc have accordingly placed greater emphasis on the short¬ 
term financing of Latin-Amcrican exports and increased our activity with 
the commercial biinks in tho.se countries where more favourable trends can 
be observed. Wc have also participiited in financing the movement of 
surplus commodities to l.atin-America under the Public Law 480 pro¬ 
gramme and arc endeavouring to expand our traditional role in the financ¬ 
ing of U.S. exports within the Export-Import Bank and the Foreign Credit 
insurance Association programmes. 

In the Asian area, Japan continues to have an important position in our 
short-term commercial lending activities. We are also participating in the 
financing of commodity exports from the United States to the Far East 
under government agency guarantees. 

In co-operation with the Group's Australian affiliate, Darling A Company 
Limited, several acceptance credits have been arranged through New York 
during the past year to finance Australian exports and imports. We believe 
that an expansion may be expected in this business. 

During the past year, special attention has been given to the development 
of services olfered by Schroder, Rockefeller & Co. Incorporated in the fields 
of private placement and financial corporate adv ice. Its results, although 
modest, have been satisfactory. 

SUMMARY AND PROSPECTS 

All in all, 1963 was a very active and busy year. This year brings a General 
ricction in the United Kingdom and a FTesidcntiai Election in the United 
States. There w ill thus inevitably be uncertainties and perhaps some restrain¬ 
ing measures in this country. We look forward to the opportunities of the 
year but it would be w i.se for me, I think, to .sa> now that it may be diftlculi lo 
maintain the level of activity achieved in 1903. 

THANKS TO STAFF 

Tlic nature of the Group's activities is such that the number of stJiT 
employed is relatively small, but you w ill appreciate that our staff has to be 
of high quality and readily adaptable to changing patterns of world trade 
and financial conditions. We arc, I know, fortunate in having a particularly 
loyal and able team, and I should like to express on yoUr behalf, as well as 
the Board's, our thanks for their efforts during the past cvceptionally, 
heavy year. ‘ 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITEQ 

N4sON‘0feSfr^SF?idi!^''fe:Ciltei^l^L|^ 

fOSITlbliJ^ IN EtBClildNltS A'iND' Ain^JV^A'iSc^ 


The forty-fifrh Annual General Meeting of 
The English Electric Cc»^a,Dy Limited will be 
held on March 25 th in London* 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Lord Nelson of 
Stafford: 

I must first refer to the retirement from the 
Board of our distinguished colleague. Sir Edward 
Wilshaw, Sir Edward retires under the normal 
rotation at the shareholders* meeting on 
March 25th, and being anxious to reduce his 
commitmenits does not seek re-dection. Sir 
Edward became a Director in 1947 when I'hc 
Marconi Company joined our Group and we 
shall greatly miss the help and wise c'ounsel he 
has given at our Board Meetings over Re past 
seventeen years. 

RESULTS SUBSTANHALLY IMPROVED 
The improvement in our trading results fore¬ 
shadowed last year has been achieved and Group 
profits before taxation have increased by 
A;1,888,000 to 

These figures have been arrived ui after 
making an increase in the provision for depre¬ 
ciation of approximately jC^90,000^afro rein]lt''of 
adopting revised bases and rates of depreciation 
for our fixed assets. 

Included in the results for the first time is a 
dividend from the British Aircraft Corporation 
in respect of 1962 amounting to L'400,000 before 
income tax. 

After Taxation the profit applicable to the 
Company shows an increase of jCL 112,000 to 
£4,255,000. 

The year’s results have benefited from the 
elimination of the loss on the Napier aero engine 
activity but have suffered from an unexpected 
reduction in the British Railways progranune 
and a setback in the Hinkley Point atomic power 
station contract. 

The latter was due to difficulties with the giis 
circulators which have delayed the programme. 
Investigation and remedial Avork have, we ' 
believe, rectified this trouble and station com¬ 
missioning tests have now recommenced. We 
have made what we consider adequate pro¬ 
visions to co\*cr the cost involved. 

The results for the year reflect an. overall 
improvement in earnings from the UK organ¬ 
isation, particularly from The Marconi Company, 
and an improvement from our oversea^ com¬ 
panies with the, exception of John Inglis. 

The Group’s turnover continues to increase 
and included last year over iC45m. of exports 
from the United Kingdom. The receipt of 
orders has also been at a higher level and the 
order book at the end of the year calls for an 
increased output in 1964. Trading'^conditioQs. ^ 
remain very competitive, but our efficiency con¬ 
tinues to improve. Subject to unforeseen 
circumstai^ces a further improvement in earn¬ 
ings in 1964 18 expected. 

In the light of these circumstances the Board 
feels justified in recommending a final dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock at the rate of 7 per cent 
less income tax making 10 per cent less income 
tax for the year compared with a total distribu¬ 
tion of 8 per cent for 1962. 


I now refer to three areas which have caused 
anxiety in the recent pxst-i- . 

The trading results of D. Napier & Son I^d, 
show a profit for the year of £96.891. These 
results exclude the terminal costs on the aero 
engine business which have been covered by 
subvention payments chargeable against pro¬ 
visions previously made for this purpose. In 
relation to this former activity, therefore, nO 
charges against pur Group profits have been 
made during the year or will need to be made 
in the future. We believe that the Napier pro¬ 
duct^ currently being manufactured will make a 
satisfactory contribution to Group profits in the 
future. 

We liave introduced a new management into 
Marconi Italiana. Despite rising costs, tills 
company showed a reduced loss for tlie year 
of £460,000 '<vhich has been written off in the 
Group accounts. Turnover and orders are 
increasing. 

In a Canadian subsidiary, John Inglis Co. 
Ltd., the appliance division continued to show 
satisfactory results but the company showed an 
overall Joss for 1963 due to adverse results on 
the capital goods business. 

HEAVY ELECTRICAL BUSINESS 

The products of the heavy equipment side of 
The English Electric Company’s business play 
an essential part in the national economy, and 
there is every reason to expect a sustained 
demand for these products in the future, especi-* 
ally if the 4 per cent rate of growth of tlic 
national economy is achieved. 

The Central Electricity Generating Board's 
programme for generating plant and transmission 
equipment over the next six or seven years is 
at a high level. During the past year, however, 
we were faced witli a setback in our traction 
business, due to & sudden scaling down by 
British Railways of their requirements for diesel 
dectric locomotives. We had realised tiiat a time 
would come when the railway modernisation 
programme would be completed, but previous 
indications had encouraged us to believe that 
thete would be a continuing demand for a 
further two or three years. The suddenness 
of the cutback when it came made it difficult for 
us to' carry our a planned rundown and we 
have been compelled, widi great regret, to make 
the decision to dose one of our two factories 
imgagcd on locomotive production. This situa¬ 
tion was not in any way connected with dissatis¬ 
faction with our products, Which are giving 
excellent service. 

Investment by industry in new capital plants 
showed wdeome signs of recovery in the last 
quarter of the year. The steel industry, how¬ 
ever, has been ordering much less capital equip¬ 
ment. 

Competition in export markets is still intense. 
Home prices are no more than adequate and, in 
the case of some products, insufficient to cover 
true costs, including the cost of rese^^h, 
development and plant depreciation. We are 
examining all possible means of reducing costs 
and while progress has been encouraging ifaece . 
is a limit to what can be achieved. In general 
I feel it is fair to say that the prices which we 
receive for our more advanced^ tedmical prod u c tg 


are too low, having regard to the risks and the 
substantial* plant invcisuiieot involved, the 
numbers and quality of the scientific and tech¬ 
nical manpower tequired, atid the high labour 
content. 

Reference has been made in the past to tlie 
fact that the return on capital employed in the 
heavy electrical industry , is inadequate. This is 
a matter which cotitltni^s ^o engage our serious 
attention and the position is improving although 
there is still some way to go befme it can be said 
that the industry Is on a satisfactory basis. I 
have, however,* never doubted the basic sound¬ 
ness of the industry or its k^g range piospects, 
Dor. have 1 any dwbts about your Ccxnpany's 
ability to play an effeaive and pfofimble part in 
it. Proper steps to meet the needs of the future 
have been and are being taken. An increase 
in industrial demand for our products must 
come, and with the continuing high rate of 
demand for plant for the nslrional ^electricir>' 
supply system, the prospect in the heavy elec¬ 
trical field is encouraging. 

ELECTRONICS AND AUTOMATION 

English Electric is ideptified in the public 
mind one of tlie great heavy electrical 
engineering undertakings of the world, but this 
serves to obscure tlie fact that the Group also 
has a very large stake in electronic engineering. 

Wc have four subsidiaries engaged in this field 
in die United Kingdom. The Marconi Com¬ 
pany, Marconi Instruments and the English 
Electric Valve Company, are each tiie largest 
in their particular spheres of activity outside 
the United States. In English Electric-Leo 
Computers Ltd. we have a powerful all-British 
company occupying a leading position in the 
rapidly growing electronic computer business. 

These four electronic Companies taken 
together with Canadian Marconi Company, 
account for more than a quarter of the Group's 
pirnover. This alone means that among British 
companies, English Electric is one of the largest 
engaged in the design and manufacture elec¬ 
tronic products of all kinds while in electronic 
capital plant it is, in fact, the largest. 

The cpmbinatiOia of these assets in the elec- 
tronks field widi our great .experience in power 
generation puts English Electric in a unique 
position to supply British Industry with the 
cxxnplcte electrical control systems which arc an 
essential part of automation.. ‘ These systems in 
varying forms arc finding an increasing number 
of applications throughout industry as the 
benefits of automation become mOre apparent. 

I haVc emphasised our electronics activities 
'because the a^levemehts of the English Electric 
Group in this importatit growth field should be 
more widely appreciated. The Group has a 
leading position not' only in electrical engineer¬ 
ing in its older and traditional sense, but also 
in the newer and expanding field of electronics. 

The Chairman then reviewed the activities 
of En^ish Electric Divisions, of the principal 
subsidiary and associated companies, including 
the Marconi Group, English Electric Valve Co., 
Englash Electric-Leo Computers Ltd., English 
Elecuic-Arc Welding Co. Ltd. and British Air¬ 
craft Corporation, and the Group’s interests in 
Canada, South Africx, Australia atKl lnd».~ - 
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TKE PRESTIEE eROUP iMHTEtl 


Mr. Arthur Keating reports on 1963 

RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT-INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The Annual General Meeting of The Prestige Group Limited 
will be held In London on 14th April, 1964. Tho following, 
are extracts from tho Statomont by the Chairman, Mr. Arthur 
Keating, and the Managing Direetors, Mr. Da J. T. Lawman 
and Mr. R. $t. George, which has been clrculided with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1963. 

The results for 1963 again represent all-time records for the Group. 
GROUP TRADING RESULTS IN 1993. Group sales totalled 
£9.341,032 in 1963 compared with £7,829.084 In 1962, an increase of 
18%. The net profit before tax amounted to £1,740,211 compared 
with £1.314.555 in 1962, an increase of 32%. Provision of £927,077 
has been made for tax on these earnings, leaving the profit after 
tax at £613,134 compared with £600.761 in 1962. The total to be 
carried forward to 1964 amounts to £2,154,767. 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET. The Consolidated 
Balance Sheet again showed a strong position. Fixed assets at 
cost, less depreciation, amounted to £1,912,545, a net increase of 
£479,018 over the previous year. Current assets totalled £5,297,813 
of which £1,860,400 was represented by cash and short term 
investments. Current liabilities amounted to £2,393,032. 

DIVIDENDS. Your Board recommends the payment of a final 
dividend of 17% (less tax) making 25% (less tax) for the year. This 
compares with an equivalent total of 20% (less tax) for 1962. 

SALES. Increased 4 ,:aales were again achieved in home and 
export markets in 1963. Home sales, which increased by over 20%, 
were buoyant throughout the year. Export sales, Including sales 
by our foreign subsidiary companies, also constituted a record 
and increased by 10%. 

ACQUISITIONS IN 1963. The following acquisitions (inter alia) 
have been announced during 1963. 

(i) Smith Bros. Wirowaros Limited. The whole of the capital of 
this company was acquired for £280,000 in cash. The company 
manufactures Happymald kitchen, bathroom and garden equip¬ 
ment and has a successful record of earnings with an average 
annual profit before tax of £47,000 for the five years ended 30th 
April 1963. Profit before tax for the eight months ended 31st 
December 1963 exceeded this rate. 

(ii) Amalgamated Plastics (Holdings) Pty. Limited. Prestige 
acquired for cash a two-thirds holding in this company which 
manufactures plastic and diecast products in Sydney, Australia. 
This holding was increased in January 1964 and Prestige now 
owns 80% of the capital. Sales and profits for the last financial 
year ended 30th June, 1963 showed a satisfactory increase over 
the previous year, and the upward trend continued in the following 
six months. 

The total price for these and other acquisitions in 1963 was 
£516.461. 

ENTWISLE AND KENYON LIMITED. This company which 
was acquired in 1960 makes Ewbank carpet sweepers and 
shampooers. Since that year turnover and profits have very sub¬ 
stantially increased. Additional equipment and manufacturing 
space have enabledi the company to expend its output, and its 
products are now being sold in increasing quantities to export 
markets. 

THE COMMON MARKET. Our subsidiaries again traded very 
successfully in 1963 and together achieved increased sales and 
profits. The Common Market is now a most important trading 
area for Prestige and In due course our manufacturing activities 
abroad will be extended further. 

manufacturing IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. The two 

year reorganisation of our factories was virtually completed in 
1963. This has involved considerable expense but the resultant 


Increase In capacity and Improvement tn< rhaiftiMetuflft^' 
handling facilities have enabled us to increase the total output 
of our tactorlos and at the same time hold^ our mbnufactufibg 
costs to the minimum. . 

RRfiSTIGE EDISON LIMITED. In December 19f3 
completed arrangements with McGruw-Edlapfi Companiy of 
America for their |otnt entry Into the field of ernaU electric 
appliances in the U.K. and export markets dutsido the U.S,A. 
end Canada. For thjs purpose a new company named Preebge 
Edison Limited was formed and Prestige add McGraw-Edison will 
each subscribe In equal proportions for the capital of £206,000. 
Prestige-Edison will start operations this year. The products to 
be introduced will include electric toasters, mixers, hair-dryers, 
coffee percolators, Irons, broilers, can-openers and kettles. 

OUTLOOK FOR 1964. The year has opened well and we face ^ 
1964 with confidence. We shall again strive for further manu¬ 
facturing efficiencies and increased sales. The search for suitable 
and profitable acquisitions at home and abroad will go on. In 
1964, in the absence of special circumstances, the progress of 
Prestige should be maintained. 


1993 IN BRIEF 

1993 

1H2 

Increase 

Salee 

£ 9 , 341,032 

£7,929,084 

17 . 8 % 

Profit before tax 

£ 1 , 740.211 

£1fit4,5S5 

32 . 4 % 

Tax 

£ 927,077 

£713,794 

29 . 9 % - 

Profit after tax 

£ 813,134 

£600,761 

35 . 3 % 

Ordinary Dividend 
(fess tax) 

£ 302,816 

20^ 

£239,273 

96.6% 

Cover for Ordinary 

Dividend 

2.6 times 

2,4 times 

— 

Unappropriated Profit 

£ 484,562 

£336,024 

44 , 2 % 

Net Assets 

£ 5 . 302,076 

£4fi47,493 

16.6% 


Copies of the 1963 Accounts end the Chairman's Statement may be 
obtained from the Secretary, The Prestige Group Limited, Prestige 
House, 14‘18, Holborn, London, E.C,U 


Prest ig’e 


Factories at BURNLEY. DERBY, BLACKBURN, ACCRING¬ 
TON, BIRMINGHAM and NEW BARNET and in FRANCE, 
GERMANY and AUSTRALIA. 

Subsidiary Sales Companies operating In BELGIUM, ,FRANCE| 
GERMANY, HOLLAND, ITALY and AUSTRALIA. ^ 




The AimoiU Ckncrid Mficthii^arSteteleF Indast^ 

Lindted f«11l be held on 26di March, In London. The 
following is an extract from the Statemeid by the 
Chaiimao, the Rt. Hon. Aubrey Jones, M;P., for 
the year ended 30fb Sept^ber, 196J« 

in August 19b3 the ^ard announced that 
pre-tax prbGts for the Croup for the year ending 
Scptenibcr 30ih, ,1963, wefe likely to be around 
i I m., as compmed with an annual rate of £ 1,5m. 
achieved In the preceding 15 months period. In 
fact Group profits for the year amounted to 
£1,088,311. In the li^t of this unsatisfactory 
result the Board thougnt it prudent to reduce the 
rate of dividend for the year to 9%, which com¬ 
pares with an annual rate of 11-3®© for the 
preceding period. 



GENERAL ENGINEERING & FOUNDRIES 

The companies in this category include 
Siiuidard-Moderp Tool Company ot* Canada, 
the Midland companies centred around Bradley 
& Foster, and Tilghman*s and W. H. Smith of 
Manchester. The increase In profit in this category 
was due to substantial contributions from the 
Standard-Modern Tool Company of Canada and 
Btadley4f«(,y«.„.,, 

CHEMICALS 

Profits from salt rose substantially in the financial 
vear due largely to the extra demand tbr snow 
clearauce purposes occasioned by the severe 
winter. This \\as a fonuitous ^iu and in the 
longer term h would be u n r ea tisti c to reckon with 
more than the maintenance of profits at a level 

somevvhat hclaw,>hat of i , 

The by, 

the )ou ratjrofilimftbQa-in 
in the cuiTcipt yevoBibaitct sboutflK bgti^ apd.' 
modernisittldit ‘abpulfl Mb fiMovrove ... 

'A. 

MACHINE'-tOOL^- ■ 

The results from the machine tool part of the 
Group were extremely bad. There was a dearth of 
orders for standard tools throurtoutthe financial 
year ending September 30th, 1963, affecting both 
Amhdale and Richards. Aichdalf, hoifvevqi^ 
a rcason^Iy good order bopli for mach¬ 

ines for the expanding vehicles Ihduslry. '' 
Richards have traditionally been makers of 
heavy boring machines for such industries as 
shbbuil^mggildiaiFcIwarks plant manulActufe— 
industries which nave suffered from,excels 

capacity or for some reason or other have beeh ' 
reb lively depressed. In other words, thecompany's 
traditional market has in recent years not been 
an «tp a ndi n gone. 


Secondly, the company has run dfstgn and 
production difficulties. Declining bndeii^ in the, 
lafc 1950 s Jed the company in |9<50 ^0 decide oh 
^ redesign of its Mfre range'of fnaeWne tools. 
The magnitude of this task proved to be sudi 
that delheiies fell behind schedule and jperfor- 
mance below promfse. As a result of an investi¬ 
gation by the Group's auditors your Board 
decided to make provision for all the losses 
which, as for as they coidd then foresee, wwre 
likely to arisk from art over-valuatfon of stocks 
as well as actual trading losses: the total loss 
for the financial year ending September 30th, 
1963 vvas£§?P^0QQ.^ . 

THE OUTLOOK FOR 1964 

The decUiic in Croup profit in 1963 as compared 
with 1962 was almost entirely due to the situation 
, at Richards. Leaving aside Richards, results for 
the rest of the Group should not be widely 
dissimilar in 1964 from what they were in 1963. 

> again», tbeiefope, Richards will be the 
determining factor; a .considerable reduction is 
expected in the Richards' loss, and to the extent 
to which this expectation is realised the position 
of the Group as a whole should be lipproved. 
The rate of dividend for tlic current year will 
depend on the extent of this Improvement. 

PLANS FOR THE LONGER TERM 

I turn now to plans for the longer term future. 
One of the strengths of your Company, stemming 
from its conversion as the result of post-war 
nationalisation to an industrial holding company, 
is the spread of its interests; this spread has 
hefoed in particular to cushion the Company’ 
againSJ the fluctuations pf the machine tool trade. 
On the other hand| one Of the w eaknesses of such 
a diversity is that it can distract from concentra- 
of the bu^ines^. |u, 
order therefore the better to be able to advance 
the Group's three principal activities of engiheer- 
Ing, chemicals and machine tools a decision Ijhs 
b^ taken to dispOM of certain smaller sub¬ 
sidiaries, and negotiations to this end arc in train. 
In the light of this decision it has been thought 
desirable to write down the value in the Com¬ 
pany's books of the shares in ihe subsidiaries 
concerned, and the balance of capital reserves in 
the parent company's balance sheet has been 
used for this purpose. 

A regrouping of the companies re^onslble for 
the three principal acti\jties of engineering, 
chemicals and machine tools,, lias also been 
decided upon. Hitherto these companies have 
been run as single entities, the co-ordination 
between related companies being effected in the 
main through common or interlocking direct¬ 
orates. It has been decided as an ultimate aim to 
oonstinite three divisions corresponding to the 
tucc. mmoi. .activities, the purposes of this 
dlv^nar gttQcture being: (a) administrative 
eddrtOmy; (b> the belter co-ordination of policy;^ 
(c) the fomoation of larger units the betttf to 
faafitate Teseerclu sales, the racrUltment 6f 
persofvtel of quality, and the improvement * of 
mi^thods bf management. These divisions wrf! 
differ somewhat in their composition from the 
categories of companies into which total Group 
inrom has in thepast been broken down. - 


. foinKd/atc steps, OTjC being taken, to group the 
comp^cs manufoctufdiig salt, Itme gnd Jubri- 
cartw, will Hch&fr^h. be marttigcd by a 

‘ themicifis divisional' boaru. A^ divisiort^board is 
also being set up for the Midland erfeinecring 
companies. Finally, as a fost step towards the 
constitution of a machine tool division a co- 
ordhuftlng eorrtihirteo Kit been forirtkoVepresen- 
tativo* not only of the Group's machine tool 
makers but also of the Group's electronic 
interests and of the research'and development 
establishment at Bedford, f myself, tis Group 
chairman, will act as chairman of this committee. 

I referred earlief to a lack of confidence b\ 
Ceri^iq niachiiip,rcK>lu^'fria 4^tish too't 

makers and l moJeated tlW your Rbara had been 
giving earnest attention to this question. The 
Group's research and development establish¬ 
ment has in fact been devoting considerable 
study to the further application of modern 
techniques to the shaping of metal. Tlte computer 
is bringing with ita great accelatatianofindustrial 
operations. Its exploitation in the shaping of 
metal requires a single machine whidli, under 
computer control, will not only, cerate more 
quickly than under manual cbntiol, Mil will also 
be capable of pirforming a variety of operations 
'—^milling, drillfng, boring etc.—rtow carried on 
by several machines so that time is not lost by 
transfer from one machine to another. 

With the financial help of the Department of 
Scientific ^.Industrial Research your Company 
,is developing a fami^' of such computcr-con- 
troff^ 'mUlri-pni^iii)^ machines and’the building 
Of the first prototype ha^ been completed. Plans 
are in hand, to be put into execution on the com¬ 
pletion of St testing progranimc now under wa>', 
for the prodiicpoh and marketing of this 
madnnfc in humb^s. It is also intended to incor¬ 
porate fbatufes of the machine In new designs of 
standard tools, particularly tooh appe^ing to a 
wider ran« of industry than the heavy industries 
tradhionidiy served by Richards. 

Much niorc needs to be done, however, by way 
of integrating the promising research effort with 
production and' sales. This integration will be a 
primary objective of the constitution of a machine 
tool division and is essential to tbe realisation of 
the Company's aim of keeping well abreast of the 
technological requirements of ihadiioc tool users. 



C^tU Adann A Co^ • Jmnei Arthdaie & Co. Ltd. 
Berwick’s Unie WarkttXid, • Slnnlagbam Chemical Co. 
Ltd,^9 Bradltjt Sj, Ftifter^Qroup • British S^a Co. Lid. 
yoJf /1 (Trdfi Toafidtrs>L^?y S, ^tanger A Son 

Ltd. • X'/rof A Co. Ltd.'"* Priest Ltd. 

Ft. J. Ittc^drdson A Sons tid. • Georyto Jtfehnrds A Co. 
L td. • J. H. SItand Ltd. • M’. H. Smith A Co. Electrical 
Enslneers Lid. • Staodard^Modeui Tftol Co. Ltd. 
THghmarr'$ Ltd, ♦ H’Wiiiisom To*»Ur LuL 
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TOE ECOWMiSt MAltC» 1964 

: • ' ■ / i 

NEW ISStJE 


comvamv ^«BE^No MSFOfrrs 

TE^ntS iivilTED 

(Tei^ Kabushiki Kafeha) 

> fncorporat^ under the iaw$ of Japan) 

0$AKA-4apan 


TTtis annoujtcement appettn 
M (t mditir iif hecord only 


Banque Lambert S.C.S. 
Brussels 


U.S. sio;oeo,ooo 

6i?o Convertible Unsecured Debentures, 1974-84 

Blyth & Co^ Inc. The Nomura Secm^tics Co^ Lbli 

New York Tokyo 


The placing of these Convertible Debentures is guaranteed by the following institutions and has been ^c^sfoily bOmpletedt f 


Banque Lambeit, S.CjS., Brassels 
Blyth St Co., line., New York' 

The Nonora Seearitiea Co., Ltd., Tokyo 
Amsterdamsche Bank N.V., Amsterdam 
Banca Cominerciale Italiana, MHan 
Banque de BrviteRes S.A., BrasWls 
Banque EnronMnne do Lnxembonit, Luxembourg 
Berliner HandtelS'Gesdlscliaft, Fraidtfurt (Main) 
Caisse d’Epargne de EEtat, Luxembourg 
Credit Commercial .de France, Paris 
Deutsche Bank A.G., Frankfurt (Main) 

Dresdner Bunk A.G., Frankftirt (Main) 

Greenshields Incorponted, Montreal 

Philip Hill, Higginson, Erfangers Limited, London 


Ejobenhavns Handdsbadk A.S., CopmdiagM 
luediefliadc S.A, Brussels 

Nederlandtcbe Haadd-MWmidiikpn|[| N.V., Atnstiirto 
Den notake CreditbWik, pktq ' . , 

Pierson, HeMring A Pierson, Amsterdanii v. . 

db Rothschild Frirea, Purls 

N. M. B»d>whild ift'Sons, London 

M. Samuel A Co., Ltd., London 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co., LlmRed, Lqnto 

SkandbaViska Banken, Stockholm 

Sveriges Kreditbarit, Stodthohn 

White, Wdd & Co., New York 

Wood, Gundy A Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Quoratim on The Sloch exchange. London, is being reguested by M. Samuel & Co., Limited. London 
and an the Luxembourg Stock Exchange by Banque Europeenne du Luxembourg 


SUBSCRIPTIONS^TO THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary moil, UK £6 j overseas £6 I Os. 

By ofr see belew 



Airmail 

Air Freight | 

Auttralii. 

Canada •— 

£13 lOs. 

Quebec & Ontario 

'£(2 10*. 

£9 15s. , 

Provinces. 

or 

or 


Can. S38 

Can. $30 , 


■£I2 lOs. 

£10 lOs. 

Other Provinces .. - 

or Can. 

or Can. 1 


S38 

$31-80 . 

Ceylon . 

£12 lOt. 

£10 Os. ! 

China. 

£13 10*. 

M 1 

Eaic Africa. 

£l2i0i. j 

£10 Os. ; 

Esirpt. 

£11 Os. ' 


Europe . 

£10 0*. 

— 

Ghana.. 

£12 Ids. 

£9i0s. , 

Gibraltar, Maka .... 

£7 5s. 

— 'l 

Hongkong . 

— 

£12 lOfe. 

India... 

£12 lOs. 

£10 Os. ,| 

Indonesia. 

£12 lOs. 

- 

Iran and Iraq. 

£11 Os. 

£9I0l <1 



Airmail 

Air Freight 

Israel. 

£M Os. 

l»P»n. 

£13 (Os. 


Iordan . 

£M Os. 


Lebanon . 

£il Os. 


Malaya. 

£12 lOs. 


New Zealand. 

£I3 lOs. 


Nigeria. 

£12 lOs. 

£9 lOs 

Pakistan. 

£12 lOs. 


Philippines. 

£13 lOs. 


Rhodesia. 

£12 lOs. 


South Africa. 

South and Central 

£12 lOs. 

£10 Os. 

America. 

£12 10*. 


Sudan . 

£ll Os. 

£9 IDs. 


'£12 lOs. 

£10 lOs. 

USA.- 

or 

or 


. 835 

$39-50 

West Indies. 

£12 lOs. 



SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: alstRAITA: John Hinton A 
CO.. 50 Miller Street, Sydney New Soath Walee. BEL(ilUM : \\. II !^th & Son, 71 Boiile>ard 
Adolphe Mhil, Brussels. BRAZIL: J. de C'ro7c. Cx.P .U>83>Z|»00. Kio de Janeiro. 
Canada t Wm. Dawuon .Sub^eripdon Service, 5i7 Mount Pleasant Kl^. Toronto 7. Ontario. 


LtVLON: Fhe take House Bookshop, lui) Parsoiu Boad, Fort Coiomf 
Munksgiiard. 6 Norregade. Copenhagen K. EGYPT: O. Aruric. K Ihralt 
t.alro. FINLAND : Akatecmincn K.ir^Bappa. 2 K.evkmJuiU>. Helsinki. , 

A Son, 248 Rue de RIvoIl. Paris GFRNr\NY': >V. E. Saarbuk.h. Gcri .. 
Conwa Ciruwosenrich Ombli. Ilainhurs 1, Dannger Sirasse 3^a, Hnnf . 
Service Ltd., P.O. 401, Aver*. ORHECL : Llbralrlc Kauffman, vV 


HOLLAND: N.V. V;H Van Diinmc’i 
The Adrenlulntf A PuMlfiiy Bon 


’s Import, Schicbiraat 32-3o. Ron 


... . _ _ Ltd. TOl-'HJti Nfnnna H . 

SyndUate PrlvaM Ltd., Gole Afarker, New Oclbi, 1. or 12/1 a [.in| 
(.if 13 Marnkm Street, Bombay l: Central New* Agency, 231 
Pout Bt)X S'd, New Delhi. ' IRAN: intcraatlonaJ Press A 
Box 1125, Teheran. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, Merjan Buildlifl 
ISRAEL: Sielnihh«ky*« Ageruir MU., JenmiOeni^ Tel Ariv and 

JSSl*' . ‘ . 


DENMARK: Ljnar 
FI Lakani, Heliopolis, 
R.ANCE : W. li Smith 
lensirasse .16. Khin t: 
, .‘g. GHANA: rrasci 
21 v^ue de Siadr. Athens. 
Am 4. 


HONGKONG• 


.iciiwunj, act ana nan 

uUanc. Via l.omacro 32. Milan I^ >aPaN : Karl H. 
.. 0 , 6, ShimYddodbo. Arabu, bflnatsvlCti, lokyot Maruren d- 

Toky'O CeittTAl. JORDAN.; Joseph i. Baho^ 

Eajsi African Standard. P.O, Box .10080. Nairobi, KOREA; Foreign 


INDIA: Pairika 
/ Sireet, Calcutta 16, 

I C onnauaht Circus, 
ncy of Iran. P.O. 
Southgate. Baghdad. 
ITALY : MesiaBterie 
hmeser Associates. 
. P.O. Bps 6#5. 
Amman. IftNVA; 
-iicatlons Supply Co., 
ibuiors Co., Place d« 
15 , Subscription Dept., 
_). Ltd., P.O. Box 'i84, 
•Taylor Street. >k'eUlng- 
‘ B. NORWAY : A/9 
Morrl* Corporation. 
■ rawa 10. Poland. 
SOUTH AFIucA : 
.aPAlN t Distribiudora 


P.d. Box 238. Rwimi-Hwa-Miji. Seoul. LEBANON: The Lc%ant f 
rEtolle, D. AsaeUy BOJIdlivg. Belf^uf, MALAYA; Mewri. Marlcan & 

‘4 Orchard Road. Singapore. 9. NLW ZEALAND: Oordon A Goroh 
75 Anzac Avenue. Auckland: Goi;don A porch tNZy, Ltd.. (2 Wurii 
ton. NIGERIA: Atlas Nigeria Ltd., 6 Lablnjo Lend. P.M.B. 2120. L 
Narsesflos LUtcramrtJencsie. P O. wx 115. Oslo. Pllll IPPINUi 
P.O. Box 14M. Manila. POlA^r Rueh. U1. \Mkva 46. 

RHODE3IA: ILIogfttoas Ltd.. P.O. Box U9|, Bulawi^o. Southern R' 

American A Ovdfdca* Puhllcatfons. P.O. Box 3023. Port Elizabeth. 

.nternational, DuQue de Sexto. 36. Apartado 9156, Madrid, SUDAN t Knartoum HOOKfOot}, 
P.O. Box 968, Khartoum. SWEDEN : Wcnnergren-Wflllams A.B.. N'ordpBflychtsviM 70. Stoi^- 
holm. SWITZERLAND; \gcm.e Aebcrhard. Caxe 123. Benic Transit. TANOANVIKA: -nta 
Tanganyika Standard. P.O. Box G, Dar cs Salaam. TURKEY' Libra^ Hachette, 4A IRklgJ 
Caddesi. Beyoglu-lstanbut. UGANDA: East African Standard. P.Q. Bo.t 16.^6, KaraMa; 
UNITED STATES; Tlie CcOhoihUt. 415 Madison Atomic. New York 17, N.V. ; liHrWl 
Publications loc.. 30 East 60th Street. Neu York 22, N.V.: The FeMomlst, National Preig 
Bbllding, Washington 4. D.C.: National PubUcatltHii Co.. 4i>^^ wilthim Blvd.. Los Anyrleq 4 
CaiKomla. VLNLZULLa: Distrlbtiidora Santiago C.A.. Qumi.t oaSh. Segunda TraiHViriial 
Norte. L rbjnirafrun (.juacglpum, Apanado No, 2^89,'424:41.4?. 


AVEilNG-BARFOBJI 

UMHTiO 

‘Saks overseas, whkh constittite the bl^ of our turnover, were 
sli^itly higher. At home the improvement was appreciable in 
spite of the hard winter with its severe effect on the civil engmeer- 
ing industry. 

Sales of our newer madirnes, developed during the oast few 
years, were extremely good and this was partlv responsible for the 
increased turnover. We have not yet had the tUll benefit ffom our 
latest machines which are in the process of being marketed now. 

At the present time wo are working at ftiU stretch in moit 
diMsions of the Group’, Extract from the Stateifie/U by th§ 
Chaintuw, Mr, Edward Barf ord, M.D, 


YEAR ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1963 
Profit of tho Group: g 

Bofoni doprotlatiWfk, Ifitoroat and tax-1,141,731 

Availablo aftor tax.4I7.99S 

Proferaaeo PhridoAde .. 23,734 

Ordinary DividondB.....197J2* 

Caplt^ etnptoyod by tho Group.....0,122,099 


Ordinary Oividond covorad almost twice 


The. Comp^ has factories at Grantham and Newcastle, and 
manufacturing subsidiaries based at Graptham, Leicester and 
HoAeringhain. Overseas subsidiaries operate in Africa, Australia, 
Canada, France and New Zealand. 



The products of the Croup Include:-- 
Road Rollers, Dumpers & Dump Trucks, ^fotor 
Oraders,; Tractor Shovels, Concrete Mixers, Pumpt, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Machines, Grass 
Cutting Machines, Dair>' Eijuipment. Vibratory 
Equipment, Building Hoists aiio Scaffoldiira, Fixed 
and Mobile Quarry and Gravel Plants, Stone Lashers, 
Asphalt and Tarmacadam Plants, Gravel Washers, 
Quarry Screening Eouipment, Stmctoral SfrelworlC| 
Colliery Surface Plant, Conveyor Systems and 
Mechanical Handling Equipment. 
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THE PULLIN GROUP 

A SCRIP ISSUE 

T^c twenry-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of The Pul I in Group, Limited, was held on 
Febniary 27th in London, Mr R. B. PuIHn, OBE, 
Chairman, presiding. 

The following arc extracts from his circu¬ 
lated statement for the year ended September 30, 
1963: 

It is encouraging to record an increase in the 
Consolidate Trading Profit from )C223.568 to 
jC 243,S29, which indicates a reversal of the trend 
over the last two years. After provisions for 
Tamion, the Consolidated Net Surplus is 
£116^187. We are recommending a Final divi> 
dead of 12] per cent on the Ordinary shares 
which again makes a total disiribuiion of 17] per 
cent for the year. 

As the Capital Reserves arc eix^loyed perma¬ 
nently in the business of the Company it is 
proposed that they shall form the basis of a 
Scrip Issue of one fully paid Ordinary share for 
each Ordinary share held at the close of business 
on Thursday, February 13, 1964. Providing 
that there is no adverse change in trading con¬ 
ditions^ an Interim dividend of 3 per cent will 
be paid on the increased Issued Ordinary Capital 
on August 31st ncxi, and a final dividend of 
6 p^ cent subsequently, in respect of the year 
en^Ung September 30, 1S164. 

The cash flow under today's level of taxation 
will not be enough both to finance expanding 
trade and keep bank indebtedness to reason¬ 
able proportions. We propose, therefore, to 
ndse £500,000 in Unsecured Convertible Loan 
Stock. 

The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

THE METROPOLITAN 
THUST COMPANY, 

INCREASED CROSS REVENUE 

The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Metropolitan Trust Company, 1-imiied was 
held on March 5th in London, Sir George 
Erskine, CBE, presiding in the abse-ucc ol the 
Chairman, The Rt Hon. Lord I.atymer. 

The following is the Chairman's circulated 
statement; 

The Gross Revenue for' the year to January 
1, 1964 amounts to £741,972 .in increase of 
£48,852 or 7.0 per cent over that received in 
tlie previous year. After deducting Manage¬ 
ment Expenses, Debenture Interest, Taxation 
and the dividend on the Preference Shares the 
balance available for the Ordinary Shared is 
£352,809, representing earnings of 29.9 per cem 
compared with 27.7 per cent last year. 

The directors now recommend a Final Divi¬ 
dend of 17 per cent which, together with the 
Interim dividend of 7 per cent paid in August, 
1963, makes a total dividend of 24 per cent 
again&c 22 per cent paid for the year ended 
January 1, 1963. 

The sum of £150,000 has been transferred to 
General Revenue Reserve leaving a Revenue 
balance of £217,095 to be carried forward. 

The valuation of the investments at January 
1, 1964 totals £15,100,485 and shows an appre¬ 
ciation over the book value of £9,858,892 or 
188.1 per cent. Last year the valuation 
amounted to £12,669,484 and the appreciation 
W'as 151.7 per cent. The geographical distribu¬ 
tion of our investments remains basically un¬ 
changed. 

I expect the revenue for the current year to 
show some further moderate iniprovemeni. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FALCON MINES LTD. 

The fifry-fourrh Annual Genera] -Meeting of 
Falcon Mines Limited will be held on 
Match 25th in Bulaw-ayo, Southern Rhodesia. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
of the Chairman, Mr F. L. Wigley, ciicuUiied 
witli the report and accounis tor the year ended 
September 30, 1963 ; 

The Net Profil lor the year was £315,00^ as 
compared with last yeai’s profil of £246,869 
An amount of £97,955 has been appropriated 
for expenditure on Fixed Assets and Mine Stores 
and Dividends Nos. 19 and 20 totalling Is 9d. 
per share (35 per Cent) absorbed £174,752. The 
balance of profit unappropriated was £81.711 
compared with £39,413 brought forward from 
1962. 

’I'he total dividend distribution of 35 per cent 
compares with payments of 27] per cent in 1962 
and 20 per cent in 1961. 

Capital Expenditure for the y^gr, less rcc<iup- 
ments, totalled £108,339. The amount spent on 
completing the new subvertical shaft and on 
carrying out ancillary works on 19 level con¬ 
nected with it, was £50,052, The cost of capital 
Works during the current year is not expected 
to exceed £75,000. 

DALNY MINX 

Tlie progress made in all spheres diroughout 
tlic year luider review was very saiisfaciorv. T'Jie 
subvcnical shaft was completed to a dept It ot 
1,241 feet in Marcli. 

The total footage advanced in all sections 
combined was 16,956 feet compared witli 17.752 
feel in 1962. The footage sampled at 8,560 feet 
was lower by 1,950 feet but percentage pay¬ 
ability improved from 61 per cent to 67 per cent. 
Payable values were higher in all sections ot tlte 
Mine but a further narrowing of reef widths in 
the main Dalny section was disclosed. Woik 
accomplished on 19 level since the year-end has 
shown signs of a reversal of this trend in that 
widths in the east drive have increased and 
excellent values have persisted. 

The year's development results contain 
several features of importance. Tlie suike 
length of payable reef on Dalny 17 level ue^t 
sliows a marked increase as compared with 12 
and 15 levels. This tends further to confirm 
tlie impression, to which 1 referred in my last 
Review, that more normal conditioii.s of pay¬ 
ability arc returning in this section of tlie Mine. 
Since the dose of the year 17 level has been 
advanced through the dyke and good values 
have been exposed in the 60 feet driven to date. 
This may prove to be of particular significance 
as the ground west of this most westerly dyke 
has previously proved unpayable on all levels 
betvveen 10 and 17. 

Another important and encouraging feature 
is that development results at Arlandzer have 
been consistently good throughout the yeai. 
Payable footage totalling 2,085 feet gave average 
values of 291 kich-dwts. compared with 194 
inch-dwts. from 1,925 feet for 1962. These 
figures have been influenced favourably by tlie 
exposure in the area of West 15 vertical shaft of 
a new parallel reef 90 feet in the hangingwall 
which proved payable about 450 feet on 
4 level. Arising from the year’s work, the ton¬ 
nage potential of the Arlandzcr section has been 
reassessed upwards to a material extent. 

ORE RtSIRViS 

The ore reserve at September 30, 1963, was 
estimated at 820,400 tons valued at 6.82 dwts. 


British Home 


Thi Trade Mark of 
MruUh Homt Siam 


Stores Limited 


Trading during most of the year was satisfaetpry with Christmas up 
to estimates. 

The development of high quality and value of "Prova” merchandise 
continues, which will enable the Company to meet successfully all 
competition which may arise through the abolition ot Resale Price 
Maintenance: experience shows that the shopping public is as 
Interested in improved quality as in lower prices. 

The Company opposes the use of Trading Stamps and supports the 
campaign against them as they contribute nothing to efficiency and 
service. 

The Company has a considerable programme of New Stores, 
Extensions, and Modernizations in hand, and is confident of its 
future progress. 


Extract from Financial Statement 1963 
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1962 

Trading Profit 

3,279,836 

2,741,437 

Net Profit before Taxation 

2,596,339 

2,150,668 

Taxation 

1,270,000 

1,100,000 

Fu^s Retained 

447,840 

336,256 

Dividend on each Ordinary Share 

9d. 

8d. 



0QMF3WY MEBTIMKS KETOKTS' 

INTERNATIONAL UNJ^HJ 

OUTSTANDING PROOMSS. IN Y^ORID ^ 
MARKETS 

MR K« F. LANDEGGER OK IMPRESSIVE 
EXPANSION 

The fifteenth aiuiual generaJ metsting of Black- 
Clawson Inicri^ationaJ Limited will be heW on 
March 26th at Croydon, Surrey. 

The fodlowing is the circulated statcmcnti of 
the chairman^ Mr K. F« Laadaggae: 

The accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1963, show’ a profit' be#6re rajcadon^ of' 
£309,227 (1962^|:i05,245) after charging depre¬ 
dation of £n5;273' f£I02,979) and pebehture 
Stock Inierest of £35,400 (£36,000); Out 6f 
these profits £172^13 (£173,388) has Ucti 
provided for laxMaop. An interim dividend of 
4 per Cent (leaa income tax) Which abadcbed; 
£26,950 was paid in September, 1963, ind youT 
Board recommends a final dividend of 6 per .cent 
(less, incxime ux) absorbing a further £40,425, 
and making a total of 10 per cent for the year, 
as in the previous year. 

At the end of the last year tve funded part of 
our short terxh indebtedness by an issue of a 
further £400,000 6 per cent Debenture Slock 
1972/82. This brings our Debenture capital to 
nearly £1 million and will assist 1ft meeting the 
increasing need to grant credit to customers. 
Our Net Current Assets have increased from 
£1,564,556 to £2>0lH,36A Expenditure on fixed 
assets in the year exceeded £90,000. 

MANUIACrURtNC CAPACITV CONSJIHRABLY 
INCREASED 

Wf cemtinued our policy of deducing 
the anxiunt of sub-contracted manufacturing, 
although in order to meet delivery coinmitmenis 
we sub-coiitrHCtcd diuing 1962-63 a substantial 
amount of work. Our Newport and Woolwich 


. 14 Imliiifkcture and 

r^NebUE.i MilBMAy U&SwA output of 
Plper-making equipment. 

^ Since the acquisition of our Newport Factory, 
^i(;h featured in pqi: Balance Sheet of 

1957, iJx ymni ago, there'has been a substantial 
increase in the yiae of the business and .sales 
have multiplied several times. A large propor¬ 
tion of our earnings have been devoted to the 
development of existing designs and engineering 
of new products. ^ ' 

EXl»ORT ACHfEVtMtNTS ' 

Due to the exceptionally large number of 
c:^port orders received during ^e years 1960 to 
1J^2, our expo^; reached in the year under 
a peak of 90 p^:r cent pf .oqi dchyofiefc. 
Among others, we completed delivery of paper 
machines b Anktfalia ond^ C^maity of g 
large pdlp fii^yihg ipadiine td llussia.' Ddk to' 
the reduced drdti^ inftotv in die suhse^i^* 
period of 1962/63, duf sales figure duffii this ' 
year will be lower. Our present order backlog 
is over £4 million, bUt a recfilction in uading 
profiu for the current year is likely. . 

We havo centralised our oAcc, sales and 
drawing office stalTs^ In a new building known 
as Black-Clawson House in Croydoo* The 
building was opened Um sommer by the then 
President of the Board of Trade, The Rigifi 
Honourkble Frederick ErroU, MP, vdto 'ex¬ 
pressed considerable Mtlifaction at the contri¬ 
bution we had made to die exports ot the United 
Kingdom. Over the last five years our export 
shipmetus have totalled about nineteen and a 
half million pounds. 

The continuous increase in world paper oon- 
«.umption is the basis of the past and future 
development of our 0>mpany. Jointly with the 
Black-Clawson Company of America we are 
hacking our sales with one of the most extensive 
msearth gnt«devel61Mhfiht pjX>|aiinnMR,^rfi^^ 
on in the industry, wfifeb has embm inviBiidil- 
Clawson Oro^ of Companies to reach during 
the year ending Se^ember, 1963, world-wide 
sales of US $76.8 million. 
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over 82r iadica^ :' Bearing > mi mind tbe^ lower 
fbotages'edvffiuwl on reef aad'the aarroweiitecf 
widths df thr'Oonbkied ^ectaenfr these <6gttre$«. 
oompared with those of. the prcvadiis year/ are 
I satisfactory. The tonnage has increased by 
5,800 tons and the valub by 0.46 dwts, whilst 
the average width has decreased by 6 inches. 

The higher ore reserve valfic has periniitcd 
a further increase in the recovery grade ,to 
5.35 dwts. as from the commencement of the 
new financial year but working costs have risen 
appreciably. The additional expense of operat¬ 
ing the separately equipped Arlandzcr section 
^ on an expanding scale, togcilier with the extra 
^ costs of handling ore frpm a greater depth at 
Dalny through the new sub-vert;ical shaft, are 
mainly responsible for this rise. 

As announced in the December Quanerly 
Reppri, tax will be payable in lespeoc of the 
profits of the current fixtanciaJ year. - • The 
liability, based on exiifting legiriation ' and • pe^ 
bable capital expenditure, is estimated at 
£64,000^ Changes in fiscal feg^juon benefi«;ial 
to .the Mining Indusuy as a whold were fore-, 
shadowed by the Minister Mines when he 
introduced me Gold Mining (Financial Assist¬ 
ance) Bill in December, 1963. The purpose of 
this measure, which has now become law, is to 
assist marginal gold mines and its provisions 
will not apply to your Company. The Minister 
stated that other forms of assistance, including 
increases in the rates of depletion allowance, 
were under consideration by the Minister of the 
Treasury, In the case of gold mining, the 
present rate is 10 per cent calculated on the 
value of gold produced and an increase to IS 
per cent was mentioned. A change to this 
extent would assist your Oropany materially 
inasmuch as the tax saving, as from the fiscal 
year to which it was first made applicable, w'ould 
make more funds available for exploratory 
development. 

'Fite incidence of rax will not reduce the 
present rate of dividend distributions and any 
fiscal amendments affecting the estimated 
liability for the current year will be advised 
through the Quarterly Reports. 


THE OMNIUM INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

STtADY GROWTH Of INCOME 

MR P. U FLEMING ON THE UNCERTAIN 
OUTLOOK IN ELECTION YEAR 

The seventy-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Omnium Investn^m Company, Limited 
was held on March Srd in London. 

Mr P. L. F]«ftimg, who presided, said: 

Four years ago, when I was addressing this 
meeting In the absence of the Chairman, 1 
drew your attention, to a significant rise from 
£6,900,000 to £9,600,000 in the value of our in- 
vestmtots; and I remarked that while that sort 
of thing was, strictly speaking, of no more than 
academic interest, it did often turn out to be 
the fprerunrter of a similar rise in income. In 
the eveiif, the income for the following year 
shovyed a higher increase than in any year since 
the war, and bersuaded us td riiise the dividend 
ff6m 14 i>er &nt to 16 per' (^nt. 

Fpr the next three years the. value of 

remained t^e s^ine> V^ching 

£10] million at the end of 1962. Bui;.at the end, 


of 1963 it was nearly £12} million—an increase, 
even allowing for the new capital subscribed, of 
nearly 20 per cent in 12 months. And it may 
occur to some of you who have noticed this in 
the Balance Sheet to wonder whether it fore¬ 
shadows another upsurge of income. 

THE FAMILIAR 
PATTERN OF BOOM 

Those of UN who arc expected to propheley the 
financial weather suffer much the same dis¬ 
abilities as those who do their guessing on the 
Air Miiustry roof, or wherever it is, inasmuch 
as the businqss climate is constantly upset by 
depressions over Westminster, which axe apt to 
build up iq hurricane force in the year 6£ an 
elcctkm. The facts before us are these; the in¬ 
come for the year under review increased by 13} 
per cent, which is good but not sensational; |;>ut 
fills was due not to one or two large increases 
in dividend but to modest increases from a very 
bi^ proportion of the 500 or so investments 
which we hold. And a succession of small but 
frequent Ihcreasea is showing itself in the curreht 
year. This is the familiar pattern of a boom: 
confidence bfleeds confidence; ^share prices go 
p; production, goes up.; pr^s go up; divi- 
ends go up; wkgcs go upT imports go But 
4ierc is usually a row about wages and almost 


always a panic about imports; and a mishandling 
of either of these two problems could turn boom 
into slump in the next few monfiit. 

MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM 

But the most imporunt problem, and the one 
which makes atiy financial forecast impossible, is 
the General Elccrion. It is difficult to imagine 
how a whole orchestra is Ukply n> perlerm when 
one has hitherto heard only a aeries of solos by 
the first vidfin; but there is absolutely no doubt 
that if Labour get in they will not only seize the 
commanding heights of the economy—^whatever 
that may mean—but also lake over or push under 
or knock sideways any oenfipany of which the 
first violin happens to disapprove. This would 
make such a mess of our nice portfolio of invest¬ 
ments that it is difficult to see what your directors 
could do. We have, after all, only four votes 
between us. The shareholders, on the other 
hand, have about 3,000. It depends very largely 
on how they use them what sort of results we 
shril be able to put before you two years from 
now. 

The report and accounts >vcre adopted and 
rksolutk»s were iiassed sanctioning a oAe-for-ten 
scr^ issue , and increasing .ffic capital of; the 
ooRiptny to £4,500,000 by;- the creaiioa of 
4,000,000 shares of 5s. each. 
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COMPANY. MEETING REPORTS 

THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 

NEW PROBLEMS FACING CENTRAL AFRICA 


The sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of The 
British South Africa Company will be held on 
March 26th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the President, Mr P. V. 
Enuys-Evans, for the year ended September 30, 
1963: — 

The consolidated profit before tax is 
£14,423,000, a reduction of £175,000 on the 
previous year. Taxation absorbed £6,324,000, 
leaving the consolidated net profit at £8,099,000. 

Your Directors now recommend a final 
4ividend of 5s. 6d. per stock unit or share less 
income tax, making a total dividend for tlie year 
of 75. 6d. per stock unit or share. 

IMESTMENTS 

The Group's investments in Northern 
Rhodesia are virtually undianged. We arc sub¬ 
scribing our share in the financing of the 
Chambishi Mine. Since September 30, 1963, 
there has been increasing demand for copper 
and recently the 15 per cent restriction on 
production or sale has been lifted by the 
Northern Rhodesian producers, lliis led to a 
substantial rise in the market value of the copper 
shares held by the Group. 

The market prices of the Groiip’a investments 
in the Soudi African gold mining industry 
showed some appreciation during tlie financial 
year. 


Tlie majority of the Group's quoted invest*- 
ments in ^mpanies operating outside Africa— 
mainly in the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America and Canada—continue to be 
held by 'llie Rhodesia Railways Trust Limited. 

I also informed stockholders of our intention 
to set up a new company in Northern Rhodesia 
to manage cenain of our existing Northern 
Riiodesian interests and to serve as a convenient 
channel for future investment in that country. 
In fact, two new companies—Charter Finance 
axul Investment Company of Northern Rhodesia 
Limited and Ridgeway Finance Company 
Limited—^have now been established for these 
purposes. 

Since the end of the Group's financial year, 
a substantial interest has been acquired in 
Soci6t6 Internationale Pirelli S.A., a holding 
company incorporated in Switzerland with an 
interest in Pirelli S.p.A., Milan, and a control¬ 
ling interest in the Pirelli group's operating com- 
p:inies outside Italy. The Pirelli group is a 
major international industrial organisation earn¬ 
ing on world-wide activities, principally in tlic 
manufacture of copper electric insulated cables, 
tyres and various other rubber products. It is a 
subslautiol consumer of copper, and for a 
number of years lias purchased supplies ftom 
Northern Rhodesian production. 

The Group's long and close connection with 
the Rhodcsias and its experience over many 
years in assisting their development place it in 
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a favourable position to gMtpinft new projects. 
Provided it is satisfi e d that new developnttntt 
are coonomically sound and that conditions are 
mble, it will continue the suppon it has given 
in the past. 


CONSI lTUnONAL AND POLITICAL 

Great changes have taken place during the 
last year in Central Africa. The Federation 
has been dissolved. Nyasaland will become 
an independent State in July, In Northern 
Rhodesia an African Government was elected in 
January, and independence cannot long be 
delayed. Southern Rhodesia has enjoyed self- 
government for over forty years and would no 
doubt have been independent already but for 
its membership of the Federation. Its future 
is still undecided. It is dear, however, that 
the present position cannot remain as it is 
indefinitely and that decisions must be made in 
the near future. 

The dissolution of the FederaTion faces Cen¬ 
tral Africa with new problems, both economic 
and financial. The Federation brought economic 
cohesion to the three territories and led to the 
remarkable progress which affected all sides of 
life in the federated territories. Until some three 
years ago there was a constant in-flow of capital 
which encouraged investors to feel Uiat the 
country was a fruitful field for the use of their 
funds. It would be altogether unrealistic not 
to recognise that since then political considera¬ 
tions have altered this picture and that confi¬ 
dence has grown less. The objective now should 
be for all—by which I mean the successor 
governments and private enterprise—to work in 
close co-operation to ensure that the economic 
benefits gained are not lost. During the difficult 
stages of transition, the whole fului'c prosperity 
of Central Africa depends on the success of a 
united effort. The problems which lie ahead 
are full of difficulties, but with good will and 
understanding they should be overcome, so that 
stability which means so much to investors w’ill 
lead once more to tlie flow of money into new 
projects and development. 

The disruption of the British Coinmonwealih 
and Empire has led to a new situation, which 
is perhaps not yet fully appreciated cither in 
the United Kingdom or overseas. No political 
or military link now binds the members together 
as in the past. What are left are knowledge and 
experience of various countries in different parts 
of the world, which have been gained by close 
association over a long period of time. These 
are valuable assets, but they, too, can be lost 
if full advantage is not taken of them and if they 
are not used with discretion and energy. The 
days of “ spheres of influenceare over and 
we live in a highly competitive world. 

It has been said that trade followed tlie flag. 
This, of course, was never true; the flag 
followed trade and then only very reluctantly. 
Now that it has disappeared in so many places 
we depend entirely on our spirit of enterprise. 
In the more distant pa.st the British people were 
energetic merchants and sailors, dealing In goods 
from small trading stations in various parts of 
the world. Conditions are different now, the 
emergence of the British Empire and Common¬ 
wealth having led to the establishment of 
industries, the developm^fit of mines, and the 
creation of ggriculmral estates, great and snaail. 
These valuable assets remain and, as I have 
said earlier, there is no reason why they should 
not continue to flourish and prove of great 
benefit to the new States provided the latter 
etobUsh stable conditions and give confidence 
to investors. 


t^TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

ASSETS NOW EXCEED 16 o,000,000 

Extracts from the Report of the Chairman, Sir Cyril Black. JP, MP, at the Annual 
General Meeting held on February 28, 1964. 

RECORD ACHIKVEJVILNTS.—^Thc year 1963 was one of the most notable in the Society's 
history. New investments totalling £13.936,402 enabled advances of £13,144,442 to be 
made, as compared with £7,862,287 in 1962. 

STRONG RESERVE POSITION.—The Directors have always attached tlie greatest impor¬ 
tance to the progressive strengthening of our Reserves. £250,000 has been added to 
General Reserve Account, bringing the total of the Reserves and balance cariicd foiward 
to £3,134,910, representing 5.64 per cent of Share and Deposit Capital. 

I must again draw attention to the crippling increase in taxation. Liist 3 car income 
tax and profits tax totalled over £911,000. 

REGIONAL OFFICES.—^Wc have always held the view that one of the best advertise¬ 
ments for the Society is an attractive Office. During 1963 we modernised our Offices in 
Canterbury and Edinburgh and transferred our business in Aberdeen and Sheffield to 
premises more worthy of the Society. In addition we opened new Ofliccs in Bromley and 
Ilford. 

INTEREST RATES.—During the past year public interest has been concentrated upon 
the subject of interest rates. There has been a good deal of criticism of Building Societies 
In (his respect, usually not very well informed. Societies do not seek to maintain charges 
to borrowers rates higher than is necessary. They are dependent, for the funds which 
they lend on mortgage, on the investing public. If they were to reduce their rates to levels 
at which a satisfactory inflow of investment money was not achieved, they would then 
find tiicmsclves without the funds to lend to prospective home purchasers. They w'ould 
thus be unable to fulfil the primary purpose for which they exist. 

A NEW MlE«fiSTONE REACHED.—It is a pleasure to announce that the total assets now 
exceed £60,000,000—another notable milestone in the long and progressive story of the 
Society. 

We have never worshipped “ bigness for bigness sake," preferring safety and security 
to the mere attaiomeot of'figures. Our latest milestone has been reached with no lowering 
of those standards 6t cm and prudence which have always characterised our business. 
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APP epyrMBNTS 

DvS^IJRya 


BUILD rN(. 

' Uantion. . 

... 

Die of colour In huildintni. Pi»>cct mil Involve 
hfnh tfxpcrlmcnidl luboraiory work and larve 
ftaalc user Miidlcn 

QUALIFICATIONS: Drpree In psvvholoRy or 
ralaivd subject preferred und.y fpr 
(Jlticcr, aome rtiNcan-h cxp 4 riCAdBJifC$A 9 >Y;" 
If under 22 . two O.C.H. •• A ’’ level* In natural 
valences (ind/or maihcmatlis. 

S/VLAKY : Lxpcrlmcnial OiKcer (minimum aac 
2 A). tl.tfi 4 -£ 1 . 4 ll : Assistant Kxperimenul 
Otiicrr, £h 4 i (ai age 2 l»-Cl.^n.L 
APPLICATION FORM from Director at the 
above address, iiunilng hlAl'iOVl. (losing 
date for eompleted applicatlona. March IM, 
I 9 b 4 . (lo) 


PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANTS 

<1 


A/flNIStRY OF 
.wiyl FISHFRILS AN 


AGRICULTURE, 
'xiyi FISHERILS AND FOOD ; Two iHsnslon 
able posts in Londem for men or women ai. 
<i) AGKICULIDRAL LCONOMIST or (b> 
/VSSISFANT AORK'Ul.TURAL ECONOMIST, 
Age on March J, 1064, at least 26 for (a). 
ai ItAHt 20 and normally under 28 for (b). 

ar»ii.iisrjA 

horticulture, or clow^ related aubjcci, or com* 
'Htrablc relevant (tuallAcatlon; also, for 
/ Ittet oihree years' appropriate post graduate 
' eiperlcnce. Knowledge ol atatIgtIeM in 
ap advanMge. Final year ftud«M ,ma^ 
for (b). Duties include invhmgnmg cMifl 
Hnanclal conditions of agriculture and 
affecting agiiculiuial oiiipuL onalyitii 

a rm actounis. and prcoarfiar Boiel 
d horticultural 


Lions Ol agriciuiure ana laciors 
al nianagehi«gF^%M^ 


-Write f Ivll Seni^'C C ofttmissign, Savile Row, 
London. W.1, for application form turoclng 
Sit-ff>/64. ^losing dare Mar^h, Jl. 1JK>4. 

UNIVERSITY OF IBADAN 
NIGFRIA 

AppHcailonn arc invited preferably from 
Niutn.iii cundiduicv. Im poni of DIRI.CIOK 
■ if the NIOr.RlAN INSTHUTL Ol- SO( lAL 
ANDKONOMK K1 SliARLH. Salary £1.(H>U 
D.u PusMiHcs where ^ aoblL^ablc paid for 
<»ppolniic. wife, and up to five children under 
It years, nn uppointmcM, ovors^ag leave, and 
r^rminuiinn i hddren's and car ailnwgncr*. 
FSSU. Pnrt-fiiriiishcd avovmmodatiun at rent 
not cxLLL-dinK ~ per cent, ut salary Delancd 
appitcationh islv copies), naming three referees, 
preferably by March 20. iy<i4, to ScLrctary. 
Inter-UniM rviltj Connell for lllgher rdtieailon 
Ovcrsr.ts. U Hedfoid Place. I iindon. W.C1, 
from whom iiinhcr pjrdciilars niav he (ihtinncil 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

AppNcaiionH are inciied for tho post of 
[.Cciiirer ((trade II) In Aecuuming in the 
DepurimeDi of I’conamlLS, lannble from 
August I, I9<>4 Sjlarv scale. £1.250 to £2.J10 
P.a. with vuperannuullon and family alluwunce 
lx ni’lli* Initial salcirv aceordlng to age, qcudll)* 
eailiini and experience. Candidates shoulir be 
graduaics In 1 t.onoiiiiL'i or Commerce, with or 
without Accoonilng, profCNSionul qtialiilca- 

lion in Accotiinancy Is not es^ntlal, Furih«r 
p.irilculnra may be ohmlned from the Registrar. 
Senate House. Rrlslol 2, to whom appUcaligus 
Hhoiild he sent by March 2Isi. 


For further announcements 
see pages ft28, 940 A 941 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited for appointment tr 
a Lectureship or Asttisiant Lertureshio hi I aw 
from October I, 1064. Candidates should indi* 
c'Mie tl)cir special held of interest, TTie salary 
scale tor Lecturers Is £1.250 x £60 — £l.b*'0 x 
£Hi)—£i;810: thereufter. subject to review, 
* tHu — £2.1 SO a year, plus £b() a ycur London 
Allowance, and tor Asahtant Lecturers £1.(X)0 x 
C^n — £1,150 a year, plus £60 u year London 
Allowance: with superannuation benefits and 
family allowances in both cases. In assessing 
the starting salary consideration will be given 
to age and experience. 

Appllciiilons. wlih the names of three referees, 
should be received not later than April 3. 1064, 
by the Assistant Secretary. London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Sircct. Aldwjch, W C 2. from whom turiher 
panuiilHrs may be obialned. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

GR\DUATI. SCIIGOl OF POI ITIC S AND 
PLBLJl, ADMINISrRAITON 

About fliTecn places will be a^alUbla to 
British BtudeniM who wish to enter the Uraduatc 
gchool 111 October, lotvl, and nppiicntionN are 
invited from HniUu.iics and from (hoiic- graduating 
in the summer of 1064 , prmnded they are of 
hrsi cInsM or good upper second cUiks qualit). 
Recent (Jcucrnmcni announcements Indicate that 
gr,tni 5 will be uvulLihIc tor such students. 

Tho Robbins Report makes It clear that 
there will he 4 vcrioiiv vhortuge of good itraduales 
ill the: suci,d sciciice.s during the next live veurg, 
Ike are therefore ready to accept gppift-ants 
Iraduatlng in related Arts subj^ts. suiTi as 
history. phllo|o|^y and modern laniniagcii, or 
in sefentme dfsc-fplliiev which train stMcnts In 
autlstics and the use of mathematical models. 

For further particulars apply to the Chalr- 
Qian. Uraduatc Studies (.'ommiltce. Depu-tihcnt 
Of Uovernment, Slanchcster UnKeraity, 
Mancheoter iJ. 


experience who have nihleved membership of 
instliutc of CTta^ered Accountants In l:lngland 
and Wales, nr Instlniie of Chartered Accoiin* 
lanis of Scotland, or Institute of Ch.iirared 

S 5 «SK.VS'?&«W 

December (IM of the ycur In which they apply: 
preference will be given to those under 45. 

SALARY (Inner London) £1.063 at 25 rlalng, 
subject lo efHcieno. tn £2,oil on the .Senior 
AcGoiurtatft seals, Onod prugjMEii ^ further 
promotion to posu carrying salaries no to £2,522 

'’^WRIT'^; fprcferiiMy by posteard) to HecivtAry, 
C'ivU Service (ommlsaion, 23 Savilc Row, 
London. W.J. fof ‘ applicatl(m form .gutitliig 
fQ0. (|g)___ 

GOVERNMENT OF BRUNEI 

1. HGONOMISr (RC 236/28/01). 

5 , as Direoter. Special 'Projecta 
n Devclopfnent Secretarial. 
:)r^re i 




- _j gild admlnlsKU' projecta 

loeRidlnf (teyclapmeot of eottaae 
and small-scale Tridtistrieg and certain 
special development project*: will 

_ _ of Malay 

iHiigugge w'ljiild be an advantage. 
Finoluments In the scale C1.604-£2,688 
a rev with oniry. point according to 
guallUcutious ana experience. 

2. STATIfTTlUlAN <RC 224/28,01), 
lo act as Director of the Siatlsilcal 
Service Uml In the ofHce of the 
CominiMlnnir of Devcluptncni, to be 
rrsponslhlc tor the coHeciion and 
analysis o( Unvrrnment Statisllcs, the 
pliuirtlilg of canstives and the vopducc of 
' survey M, CNtncBdates pr«^ubly under 
(^, slU'Pld posses* an Lionours degree in 
StaihiUcs vyuh c'oqdderubig rulcViini 
cxpcrk-ncv. Imolumcnis in the scale 
£1.6y4'£2.ti8K a year with entry poloi 
according to experience nnJ guahil. 
cation*. 

Borh apDohiimcnts are on contruiT 
tiTius fnr «inc tour of throe yeurs In Ihc 
lirst insluiuc Uratiiliy of IzJ ix:r cCiii 
of linal saluD for each monih ol 
service. (Jiianers provided at moderate 
rc'iiial, (icneroiis leave and eJocuthm 
(ind omfti ullowanL'cs. hicc pjiswmucs 
lor ofhc’cr and family. No local Income 
Ihx. 1 rcc nicdicul attendance. 


Applications, 
tki.ills. to the 


with brief personal 


_ hide _ 

ecohomic* or agriculture with 
economic*. A working knowledge 
farming is Jcsiiable. 


Salary (according to age and qualltVatlonsi 
I the 6 ■ 


Or.idcs ; 

S R.O. 
H.U. 


£1.490—- £2.150 or 
£1,250 — LI.(>7U 


with prospect* of promoilon to S H O. 

Funher detail* findiuflng F..S.S.U.. cbihJron’s 
allownnucB and contribution to removal c.\ixnscsi 
obtainable on request. 

Application* (Including the nitmin and 
nddrestes of throe referees) should rcuc!) the 
Secretary. School of Aarlculiurc. Downing 
Street. Cambridge, by April 8^ IVlP'*-_ 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

STUDLNISHIPS AND 1 Lr-L05^S)TIPS 

Studentships und Junior und Senior Fellow¬ 
ships. open to graduate* of any University, 
and tenable in the bactillles of Divinity, Law. 
Medicine. An*. Science. Music and bovlal 
beknee* of the University of I dinhurah, will 
he nvufinbk for award in Session I 9 (j 4 -b 5 . Up 
to SIX awards may be made. 

The present values of these awards, which. 
In udditJon. Include tho naymroi of approved 
fee*, arc : Post-Urudgatc StudenishIn* ftiH) per 
annum for students living at home, and t.txo 
tor stndcniN living away from home: Junior 
Fellowships i. 5 tN) x LSD — £(>ou. and Senior 
"illowship* £750 X £ 50 —£ 850 . 

Applicailons must be submitted through the 
Dean of the appropriate Faculty before April 15 . 
1964 . 

Further particulars and application form* may 
»4 obtained fn^m tho Secretary to the University, 
Old College. South Bridge, Edinburgh 8 . 

CHARLES II. STEWART. 

tecretgry iq the Uolttrslty. 


HEAD OF HNANCE DLPARTMEKT 
ApnUcatlons are Invited firom Mltably qjMlIfled 

Aw, ---- 



^nuniina prucvuure*; ine examinaiiun iw 


J Cl_ 

ment among whose duilc* are ___ __ 

avriiflny of nnSneial statamems prepared by port 
authoritioa: the review of port ailtboritlea^ 
accounting procedures; the examinaiiun ivf 

Jnveij- -^ ' ‘ _ .. . 

Rudj' 

irilh . ___ . 

.isoinst such uhnrge*: the Introduction and 
opcralton of the levy scheme by which It I* 
pritposed to provide for the CouncH’s liiiancc*. 
and the mointcnnuce of the Councir* accounts. 

Apfilicantg abotUd pref^abiy bi; between the 
ages of 35 and 40. They should be Chartered 
AcixiuntsDU wlib. regMOpaede Industrial or |con- 
Huiinncy oypcncnce In' the Introdiktfon' M 
modern, gad Jippeqvcd gM^oiimlng prooedurv^'- 
cKpecloliy management actnunimg proued0#e«— 
In a large urganisadun. 

Salary between £3.500 and C4.500 according 
to qiiaJIrtcutlons and experkned. The post will 
in the flrsi Inaiance be a temporniv one within 
the Ministry of Transport but there ora proapacts , 

sf rs 

aiTungementg to be ncgutlutcd, ^ ^ 

Street. Lmidon. W.i, .giving derails of age. 
qiiuUncotions. and pa*! experience.' JM, 
iiamex of two refereea, to regclj nim by 
March 20. 1964. 


DIRECTOR OF RECRUITMENT 

DEPARTMENT OF 
rrCHNlCAl. C:0-0Pt RATION. 

ELAND HOUSE, 

STAG PLACE. VICTORIA, S W.l. 
quoting appropriate reference number 

UNIVERSITY Of CAMBRIDGE 

farm economics branch 

ApplicaiiunK arc invited for a Senior Rcse.ircli 
Oniccr or Rescurcli Officer to act us Liaisuo 
Officer with the N A.A.S. Duties will Include 
improvement of farm planning lechnlqiies and 
research on regional problem* of Ruriculiurai 
adjuitmem. 

denree In 
iigriciJliiinil 
ol Briiish 


MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

DliPARTSfENt 6F nCONOA]fitB 

Application* are. pqift 

hIxivc department. A MMa^ da itqiidraifTi^ 
one or more of ibe fnllowlng held*: theory, 
iLiiimmjc hkiory. iniincy ond banktitg* public 
tiiiance, ccoiioinfc development. 

Salary and rank dependent'*tipOil Unuliflciitloni 
mid c\tH.rkncc. ■ v , » 

Apply (o Dean of Arts and Science. Memorial 
University of NcwLowdlaud* $t. J( ' ‘ 
loiindland, ( Rnudn^ .inytlit giUiKK 
<il three rcrerec*, curriculum vitae 
pliotosraph. 

^UNIVERSITY 6F CAMBRIDGE 

DIPARTMF.NT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 

Appllcutlon* .xrc invited for appointments 
\Nhich It In hoped lo make irom October I. 
M> 64 . in briih senior nnd «Ahcr resedreb miles 
11 ) connciiloi) with tltc following projects: 

I ong'term economic growth; the financial 
.sspects of .*) faster rate of growth: factors 
determining comparative productivity growth in 
ninlure economies; productivity and employment 
In service Industrie*: invnlimcni pollwlcs in 
niilonallMd tndtistrlea; und dfimarcatioii rulyg 
und related pravtiees. Appllcanu ahouid have 
at ic-Hsi a good Recond'davs honoqr* dribec. 
llic pintlnnuble stipend* of post* In the grwdes 
lonierncd ranue from £950 to £ 2 . 15 U a year. 

\ non-pcnsionahle allowance ol 150 u year I* 
p.iid for each dependent child nndcr 16 years 
or in receipi of full-time eJiiiuilnn. A limited 
Lontrihuiioii may b« lUuda luwufdf muoval 
and iravcllng eXPCflSCS. 

\l'pllcntlon*, gi'lng ixrRonal dciiillN, niradnjnitq 
giiulilicuilon* and expeiiencc, toKoiher with tllg 
n.irtic'* iii two referee*, should reach the Sccre- 
laiy, OepHrimeni of Applkd Economic*. 
Snkwlck Avenue. UHnibridgc. by \nrrt 4 . 1964 . 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

Application* ue invited for two 

r ioRui of AcsIstaiU Lecturer (Grade 111 ) 
n PoiitIcN tenublc from August J, 1964 . 
bsLuy WMla £ 1 .U<I 0 x £.50 to Sl.lM,D.a. 
wim guperannuqdou *nd famfly illqw- 
ante beiiefli*. 

Further particular* may be obtained 
from the Regiairur, Senate Hohm:, 
Bristol 2 . to whom applications sbuuld 
be aant by March 2 Sth. 



[plj^'AND- aUSXNEI 

^naLpartment 

Appricatitmt'^ire liriVlwdr< 

POM, flom dupwmbvr. ijio4: 


ON TECF 
COLLEGE 

lor tha following 

LECTURER for BUSINLS.4 ADMINISTKA^ 
LttTURLRS Oradq " B 

(a) ECONOMICS with STATISHCAL 

Ml THOn or GKOGMAPMY,__ 

(b) SOCIAL SlVDlbS URd GOVCRNMLNTt 

Ffin fktaUI 'WT' posu And oalirf ac^s 
toMihcr with apDiicatlqn forms, from _Tng 

saa''9fer.?j»J'fe 

b.««««. "J 


j Dlffc t o r of Kducaf loi^ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCllBTER 



^y of roiiabrat; Bahify wittald iBe rMfi 
•'M* ft,lM annumjicppf^i to qiuiaf 



AppIlc'Hlio 
experience, 
referees, xh 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL 

Applications ore Invited for the' |)o*t* of 
l.cc'tiircr and Asski.mi I.eciiirir in the Depan- 
meni of tCONoMlCS tenable from October I, 
19r>4. or such curlier date us may be arranged. 
The Initial salaries will be within the range 
LI.250-12.150 per annum fur a Lecturer and 
within Ihc ranue £1.0(MFL1.150 ner anniini for 
an Asslsi.mi Lecturer. Hccordius to aue, uiudcraic 
qiiuhikailona and experioiicc. 

^Ilc'HiioD*. statins age, qiiulinuiiloit* nnd 
;. tuKcihcr with the names of three 
xhuuld be rieeived not later thail 
March 26. 1964. by the ReulMr.ir. from whom 
liiriher panleulnrs m.ty lio obiuiiicd, quoilog 
rtlereiicc* number CV/447L'. _ 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 

SOaAL ADMINISTR \TfON 

Applicaiion* are ImiU'd for dfie LEVTIR- 
HULMI- SbNIOR UhSLAKCH SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP tenable for one year in the Brst Inslimco. 
Maximum of award £1,370 with F.S S U. 
membership. Candidates should be irg^uatc^ 
who wish to pursue research on any aspect of 
hucial duvelopment and social (;hango related 
lo low income counirica. 

Further particular* may be obtained from the 
Registrar, Univenlty Conege of Bwanaea. 
Slngleion Park. Swansea, to whom applications 
(air letter for those overseas) should ba sub- 
mlucd aoi.laier tliaa Mqrcb JI, iiM^ 


aimUcatimi: miw ba gbSlnai. ■ J _ 

UNiViit^tif Wglasg^ 


SIR JGHN MACtACHTART PBIIjOWSI 
IN LCONOMICS OF UOUSINO 

ApiMetrtoba lifb' Invited for tbe aborb 
Fellowship. Tto AiPend wHI be not mori 
than £1.800 fier nitmifn depemHns on cx0eriei»«(£ 
and Che Felluwship la tenable for a polod d 

relAied to bousing. 

'Apinicntlotty (three copies) slibuiil be sei4 
before March • 2bi ^ 19M, to tbs ■ndcMcnaiL 
from wh(>m further iwticulars may be obiainedt 
^BT^T. HOTOIFSON, 

_ akfcretary of t^ UnlversKr Court. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL 

Applications are invited for 
Lxciurcr aud AssiMant '- 


__)i Lecturer Jn the 

of Sm'LkL SCIBMCB. tcbabh 


pout 

; Depai 

_ _ _. _^blc Irui 

October 1. 1964. Die Initial salaries will k. 
within tbe raiutc £1.250-11.370 per annum for 
a Lecturer and wHMif the range C1,DOO-£1.1M 
per annum for an Assistant Lecturer, adcordliig 
academic sRiallilgatkMu and anperienco. 

Applications. statM ifO anaMkllbng. and 
cxix/nciic'e. loseihcr with the namca or ihref 
, fcoelved not later than 
Rtelstrar, froni.whom 

_ _tiara may be obiauiad; Buoilng 

.r^erencr number CV/43/E. 

UNIVERSITY OF imRHAM 

Application* are Invited for two Research 
FcBnwshlps In^ the Business Research UniL 
for two years frAm June 1. 1964. or ag sooi 
n.po^bie theveafior. Die sueccaihtl appttcanib 
vyiU be required to carry out an enquinr lnt6 
ihe proapectx of ecenomfo irow^ HI the north 
cast of EnglaiuL The work^wUI involvo inter¬ 
viewing In Industry and the coUectiM and 
Interpretation of economic data. Cnndidaiei 
should preferably have a degree in ecooomlos 
.ur„o(;pDomics and siaiistics; Mar ting jaUr leg 
wIM U in the raaie of g1.250-£].l^ with 
F.S.S.U. and Family Allowance. It is bopcd 
lu make one appointment towards the upper 
end of the salary range. Dm fellowsmmi art 
being llnanoed by the Board of Trade. 

Application* (nine copies, one only froqi 
overwak candidates). logcUicr with the nomeh 
'K!?'*’*' v^dd<be sent not, later than 
.\pHl 4. 1964, to the Registrar and Scoetary, 
Old Sblre Hail, Durham, irom whom binher 
Patri cnlars may be obtained. 

THE UNIVERSITY ofADEIJUDiB 
AT BEDFORD PARK 

CHAIR Ol^ SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
SlUDlLb 

Applications are invited firom acbotan witb 
intc-fesis In polliicul science, political philosophy, 
piiblu adminlMrtiiiun, social administration or 
sociology for a Chair of Social and Political 
SiudlcH In ibe kcliix>l of Social Scicucca ai tM 
Unlvcrsiiy's new Bedford Park site. 

SiUary: CA4.ANI per year witb sapcrannuaiiofi 
on the F.S.S.U. palicm. 

Potenfiul eandidaifM ore Invited to obtain a 
staternem ilvliu inhvn^llort about the develop¬ 
ment of Bedford Park and setting out 
coadltkms of appqfmineiir from the lUgisirar 
d IM ' Unlfgpsuy (tom the Secrriary. 
AssAciailon of ComirfO^ealih Unlvmtties. 
Marlborough Flou*c, Pall Mall. Londom S.W.I. 

, Dclallg of the Unlver*ltv*s liberal Study 
Leave scheme und of arrunKcmenis aynllahle 
for housc-snrehusc ilnanco may bo MKnIned 
from the Reghuur. 

Applications In duplicate. glVirtf the partlcnl- 
lars lifted In the statement for candidates, ahould 
reach the Registrar, Uidvcnity of Atmluide. 
Adelaide, 5Mvuth Australia, not lattf' than 
May 



flCiMAMEStt 









STAFFORDSHHIE COUNTY COUNCl. 


COUNTY PtANNING AND DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

inviiod for the fMH9WMtg apppuUnvsot^ in iJk County Planning and Development Dopartmenh . 

SCtflbrdabirti Js oni of the larger plaonlni authorities in the country and the depanmont has a staff of 186. The worh of the 
Oepartmetit covers every aspect of Tonii and Country’ PlantilOf, Including extensive programmes of urban renewal and offers wide 
Opportunities for experience and advancement. 


ASStirailT D8PUTY 
emff fUMNIIM OmCfR 


rtslag to tMH PJ^) 


t^holgar of ^kai 
Bt-pgiw umi then 
file appikiuua wlH 


ikahdfi; vtU W 
I Di 0 ut>r for I 
htIH m eKpacM 


; nnponObla Mth fhp 
111 # Ut^tlon of the V 
•d u» h«ve had a Wh 


The appHmato wiH ba mpactod u» have had a Wide dkpMtoUa U lito eo<|troi ot 
, df vtlppOMpr.^Myl ytl^ aapeecs oT ptaanlnot and s^oHld have pad cooiinUtec e.\pericacc. 

ASSISTMrT PLANNING OmCERS 

latteiwl Gradto 

Grade **0'* <l.tZS-><J,195 rjawa to U2IG PA 
Grade riaing to tlASO p.a. 

>Gat 1 RCSEAltCH AND INDUSTRY SEaiON 

TWa o/Ucer will be re^naibk for the oontrid and diraotion of the uorL of the 
Rasearch Seedon which tncludea reaiKmaibtlity for Industry. MincraJh and Roundmies. 


An hononto degroc In Geography t 
whli aatcnslve experienoe in the cUrcctu 


Ion ot reveurL'h and iiegotiaiions with imiuMrN 


p«t 3 CO-ORDINATION OfFICER 

This oflicef wfll wort, direct wiiti tlie County Plannio^j and IX'vcIopkncni Oflicer 
aiul tha Ueptitles. 

The duties of this iKMt will inolude i««poiisibilit> for assidtiny m'lh the overall 
‘ to«ordrnat{oii of the M’otk of the Depanmenc both Internolly and externally with all 
Dep^iheilts of Ok Covmty Council and the Local Authorithn. Ttw applicant will be 
n^ iryl to ^hi|^]hM^ lde admiobixattve e.\peir)«i}^'? Rtid should hold one pf nioit of the 

, . A l/aitetoity dagrae; a auaUfioation In Town and Countrs' Plaoniog ; Lt.B. 

ro^ 4. 5 GROUP LEADERS DESIGN AND AMENITY 
«v SEaiON 

JLtttoivd Oradaft 

' Crada *’0'* dl,9)0-^1.780 riune to £1,940 p^. 

Tht avpatiento fagulrod for these pt>sts covers housing layout scliemes., urban 
ranewai ^duunes and central area proppsuls. Mfmber«hip ot the Royal Instuuic ot 
British Architects will be an adrama^. 

P«t 1 GROUP LEADER DEVELOPHGfT PLAN SEaiON 

Leisercd Grades •*B/C** 

TMs oilloer will also ho eequirad to act as Deputy Section Ilead in the Oes'tlOpmetit 
Plan Section, A recognised degreCi or suitable quuliOcatKMis tn urchitcclure w'lTI be Qu 

group leader pevelophent pun and 

DESIGN SEaiONS 

UNntd Grodra “B/C*’ 

ndA plliffrl# nmuitod lo liave wide knowledge of traffic problems rdat^ tb Town 
and Country Planning and will advisK? both ti^ |^Y||ippato(HT’Iafi and (he De*>ign and 

Swtioiis. 

PMtr GROUP LEADER RESEARCH AND INDUSTRY 
SEaiON 

Lettorcd GradN 

This officer will be required lo act as the Deputy Sccuon Head in the Research 
Section. A degree in Economics WfMjld toe an ad vaatage. 

rM I* GROUP LEADER RESEARCH AND INDUSTRY 
SEaiON (80UNDARIES GROUP) 

LHtorad Grade **B** 

£ 1 . 510 ^ 1.780 rbing to £ 1.040 p.n. 

ThhoffScer will be rtqiiirad to lead the boundaries group and sliould have ctperienBe 
in Uie review of local authorities boimdurics. 


r^t II DEPUTY AREA PUNNING OFFICER (SOUTH) 

l^rad Gradai 

. CMe g»<40|^£l3«8 rMtogto 
GrMe **RV gl.61G>*^£lJiO to 1(1*84011^ 

r..t. 12.13 SENIOR PUNNING ASSISYANTS* 

« b DiyELOPKINT PLAN SEaiON 

A.KT. lU/lV/I.«(toM Grade 
A.P.T. 111 £1.02iUdi],21f riiuai fb £1.340 p.a. 

A.P.T. IV £t.215~.£1,4O0 rising to £t3l8<».a. 

Grade **A** I1.A0G—£1,580 risine to £1.745 g,i^ 

Duties wHl include work on tlie County Review. Town Maps, Green DcJi proposals 
and VMIugt Plans. 

p«tt. II. u. SENIDR PUNNING ASSISTANTS 
17 « II design AND AMENITY SEGIDN 

A.P.T. niiTV/UnmfCnik "*'• 

Duties will include work on central area and urban renewal sohcines. In additK«n 
u working knoAUciIw of tlie prohlenip of layout of carn\an sites and the Improvement 
(uid deslgii ofadvci tisenients will be un advantage 

P»*ti9 SENIDR PUNNING ASSISTANT DESIGN AND 
AMENITY SEaiDN 

A.P.T. lirrv Lettered Grade “A** 

This uppoinijnent is in the landscape nnd recUoiation of derelict land group and 
in lundscaiM; design or a degree in torratry will be un advaiiuge. 

Post 20 SENIDR PUNNING ASSISTANT ESTATES AND 
VALUATIDN SEaiDN ^ 

(SITES snECTION AMD COHMUNITY SMVJCfiS WWP) 

A.r.T«»l.'iy>LtM«s<lt:ra4s“.V' . 

This group IS responsible for the co-orslbintion of oh sites re<|iilrcd fbi C ounty 
puriTOMcs. 1'his edtuih lialsoii aith nil r>cj>armiemti pfthc County Connell and Meettesm 
t4 the ^partoieni. ' ’ 

The office)* may be required tg attend th< viiric>ps Cotranitteas qf t|ic County C ouned 


Posts 21. 22, 
23 A 24 


PUNNING ASSISTANTS 


" • ^ Croup Gtadto a;p.t. lim 

A.P.T. 1 £69(L--£870 rMae to £960 
A.P.T. 11 £870^£1.02S rhiog to £1.1Z5 
A.P.T. Ilf ll.025^£|.215 riffaig to £l.34q 

TIicm vacancies evixt in the Area Planning, )(^c<» and At Htadqviaticrs, TJie 
applicHiiis ap)*ointcd will he encouraged to taito part in (he C(HUi4y Council irainitig 
scheme wlwrcb> Tccognivcyl qimli|lcfttion .s ip plan ning ore obtained. 

For unpoimmentv Nos. 21, 22, 23 end 24 a Lnoeisity degree or the Inlermecllaie 
e\am)nathm oi the Town Planning Inaticuce is a necesxory 

I or all the ttiher .ippohitmenK except Niiv. 2. 3. V gud 10, Coiwrate Metnj^^tix' 
of U f^luiVluHibibiiltoc 41U b9 Qgtuir.inTHgc. 

Each Appiuntincnt ill bo made on a grade and at a commencing salary related to 

experience and qualiUcatlon's. , 

^ Tl»e C'ouacil are ptoptr4d Hi grant lodging allowance and ussixiattct foisvafUs rediOval 
expenses ill appropriate cases, ^ , , 

Applicants should give defaiH of (ige, education and (laHting. qiia1mCAtion<. present 
and pKviiHis uppoinLuicnls and experience, and the names of two persons tt* vihom 
rclercncc .way be made. They must alxq initicnte the poxt {if posts for which they ari 
applying. Apniicatioiis. in which rdatiuPhliip to any inen^ber or senior officer of the 
county Council must be disOlowrd. xbonld be sent w D, W. Riley, Coiniiv Planning 
and Developinont Officer, 4|g raslgste Sfrtet. StaR'ord^ npl bter than the iJxd Mardi. 
1964. 

Appoififnicnis uili bo in accordance with Hie Conditions of Service of the Nutioilal 
Joint vouncil tiw AdmlnlMrativet PrufcsMonal. Ttclmical and Clerical SerskeMiml such 
other condithms qH service as the CminivCotmcll have adopted 

Anv officci Ap4K»intcd shall not engage in private prdctiec. 

Canvassing w ill dm)ualiiy. * 

I- 

T. H. Evins, 

Clerk of Die County Council. 







the EC(»K}MIST march 7, 19S4 

IbIMG^K aOUCE^ or COUEGE OF FURTHER 


TECHNOLOGY 

Required for S«meivlb# U 1964. jtl' 
nLPAttTMBNTujpr COMP^NCl. 

I c ^ ^ 

Vnlor r,Q^unr4 of'l^mran.' acJtorUIng*: to ■ 
QiialltU-uiiun^i;i^ ctpcflcaev. jA : ' ‘ 

1. DATA V#ROCTSSlNtJ'' nnd OIH RA¬ 
TIONAL KLSLAKClJ IILUNIOULS 

2. NUMLKK AL .A^AlVSIS.<^ und COM- 

. IMILH WHlTlWa!" 

?. 'iiK'vlwl rartijfncf W 

•*• referinee' to 

5 ' 

Vprlkunts must pofcsos «n .ipnrunriiiie gond 
(ktcrcc. illplomj in it.'Lhmiloi(y. or protcssninal 
ciiMlIdmilnn, loiicihcr wlih snliahle inUuMrial 
■ Mild/or rcsearL'h experlvnctf. TcttchlRR tfxpwJrBwt^ 
^ I- JvHirublo. (Food farill^tk-K for rf»ctfrch Rf (be 
c .iUfKc. vkhl<fr proU^ ebursaa' |yh<^y in (h* 
lidd ol advanced LCc^RoHoRt HRd tnRonwnlciHii 

Sulury \'( alf% .* 

Srnlor LcciurtT : p S4, 

I Cl hirer : — EI.R95 p.«. 

IncrenicRtM inuy be tffuRjkd wUhin eiMi svrU 
. f"** MP|tri)«ed vipcrlence. v , 

h'(|]l pjltKiilorY.Rnc} Mfipluatkvit fOK^/mHy' 
K iibtiilned trom tbc KftdiliHr. |kl|dliMC' oHrm' 
I'f li.Lbnn)oH>, Moiiivccoonib, Hrigblon 7, To 
vli.ini lomnicifd foTnis sluiuld »n: rcuniuJ 
M.iiih ivni 

W (>; S4<)Nh:. 

piivvlyr oi fcdncuiiivD. 

UNIVERSITY OF C^j^l^GE " 

^AKM T-IfONfOXilCS BKAMtlK -• . 

Voplknilonx nre invited Tor a Senior Rescurvli 
oiiitcr nr Ke«.iircl) OMUvi lo Lond^t liivvMluti- 
iioiis III aHrti.uliiiral ccononifcs. llipivs siiidU'd 

r.iiidnuHvitijoit tit ci^ii^dUa of 

QRB|rnkf|(iirH)ii " Jdriiild *induM 4i dVilrtSF in - 
k r. <)iii)iiili.\, si.itiitlcs or iiMrIkiilliirui economks. 
k ] vpiiJcttic in restarch (not ni.‘cci.«arllr In iiHri- 
inliiiri'l Is dcsirahle iiiul fsii-nil.il for ii seiiioi 
s.iltiry •lUsiirJIfiK hi t|Uf|tti|^lioiis>j|^ 

SKIT |3(| ot’. 1 . .. 

K (>. flJSuV 23.«7<b 

Iiinlur ilii.iii«: fifljubd^M vF icb^iM i. 

IIUI.S iiiid sontrlWiiilrln to RnlOval Vvhcii'((:i> 
iihl.iiii.ihk on rcqiiLsl, > 

\prlh .iiiDii'i (inLliidIny ilic names and 
addiisses ol ihrct rclcrus) slimild loavli Hit 
Si cnxury, Se-honl of ARricniturc, LTow’itlnu 
s reet. Cuinbrldie. by ^_ 

UMVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 

(II MR OF FOLHICM TIILORY AN® . 

UOVLRNMLNT ’ ^ 

Xiipllcailons arc Invited for rtnpolnimciit to 
iiic (HAIR of PoiniCAL rHi:(}HY and 
(.OVIRNMFNT which will bcvoine vacaiH on 
Ss member JO, Jy<>4. 




^micmlons L'‘tNf*rravtM Miitabiy 

and OdinMccd ,tJic rN,i«i 

ANiytJtNERAL” ®DCATTONr^A^hkh will 
iMTCorm} vacant on l^piembcr 1. 1Wi4. owinii 
to ihe retirement of the rrcucni bolder. 6aJut*y 

inwiokvr ^uth or''the Coll^-<'iin£ DePait- 
, ntoiifSoRciIrtf kHB'^Plfctt'Ioir loWn< may he 

.{^SR &.'a'.oS!S!'L‘-'te 

arplicBtionH should be reiunied hy Xtnnh M. 
lUhJ. 


aOYAL institute OF BRITISH | 
' / ARCrtiTHCT? ' 

‘Priiresalonal Services ^ Uipiu'tment. ! 

.\Nitlataiit Secretary, Keitcarcb and * 

Statiuka. I 

Applicationg for tbU tx»t are invlrcdi I 

/ 4„dcH»«q. prelrrably tncl^lllf' Mui^Uct, 

, ^ .^verai yenra- cii'otkiwR iji 

reacRKilF and MdmldU(r«^n. k nKftlihd. 

Some- RCMuafaitunce witn huilJinA'and 
With *iroverAinent statistIws trouni be 
iiaeiiil ITie R.I.fi A. has a sonsidci- 
able proaramttie of lescaiv,!! iiiio 
problems HihK:t<nR ihe pruKssion and 
ihc hiiildiim Industry , ' The Agiilaiaiit 

, #(j5r tfWbTiwMicf vermti 

Salary uvtordiiiR to iiat ,iiid lxck ritrihC 
within scale tl.750-12.MH| Applicaiion 
forms and liirihcr Infurjpation Horn 
Ssircliiry tllUNV) KlBA.':«h Poiil.iiM 

. da fec^vtid noi UKlvet.tliMip^tjr^ 

■■ ^ I '< 

tntiVARSITY OF BRISrot 

Applications arc Inviud Tor posts m llu 
l>cpi^nK’nl ol Lkonoinus icii.ihlw lioin Xio^nsl 
I. J964. MR loitovvs . 

I ^inii^r Tl> 1n>.i:0nomi.s 

I (Rimrcr .((Fr^idl Hi in Ut^uiiomic siaiioiks 
AijlptisrAnt ‘Lequircr iHratM' nit m l LOimmus 
\ssUtant lecturer /(.tilViue IH> m l-ionomu 


i’arrk (liars may he ohiMincd from the 
Ucuisirar, University Collcse of Swanscu. 
Sin»|iton Park, SwaORea. to whom appIluiUunk 
MMHt be sent W W^ntitduv, Muri-b 23, 1004. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES 

xpplkaiiuns Are invited for the Chair of 
(.ouiTinicnt. Dmlc» to he aasumad by Octo¬ 
ber 1. I9h4, or as soon ai possible therca^r. 
Snlaiy in raiiRe £3,<}S0-£4.()nu o.a. Plus £200 
p.a. enicrmlnmcnt alUdWRnLee* Child allowance 
LI‘VO P.a. lirst child. £100 p.a. second. C-Xit p.a. 
third. E’.S.S.tJ. HoUBilig almwance of lu per 
ksnt ol basic salary, or. if available, unfurnished 
aivommodatlon let by University at tO per cent, 
of b.islc salary. Up to Ovc PiU pdUifMlcs on 
.ippnintment, oii normal lorminntlon. and on 
irienniul study leave. DciaUed apPlisAttons tlu 
itipicsi. numinK ihreo referees, by Maridi .(I. 
iuii4, from persons lIvlnA in the Americas and 
the rafihlican area, to ReirlsPlir. UnlvcrsJry of 
the West ln(UCB, KlmiKion 7, Jamulea. and from 
all others to .Secretary. Inter-Univurilty Council 
for Hlahi.r Editcuilon Overseas. 20 Woburn 
Siiii.ifk I ondon W( I further pui luulars 
pi.iv be iihijoiifd simil.iily 


Salary nc ilos ■ (irade IH. ll.OtMi-fi ISO p .i -. 
(irudL 11. ll.2SO-t2.l50 lmi., wiUl huPkianiuiii- 
tluit and lamtiy aUowmice t^gicilta. 

Further particutiirM inai^ be obuilned frivni ilii 
Kealsiruil. buiutc House. Bcisiol 2. U> nUuni 
iipplikutlons should be sent by March 2 tril. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
fLlVlRPOOL 

Applkuiinm 'jM', IavR^ for the pom of 
Lecturer in the pepartmptt of luonumks. llic 
initial salary wfH He (fmhin the ranac il.2S4t- 
£2.IM> per annum, accOrdina to .'me, qiialilica- 
tions and expcrlenee. 

Applleuttons. suting Age. academic quallikn- 
lions .and experience. (Ogetner with the names 
of three referees, should He received nut l.ncr 
than March 26. 1^. hy flic Reiirttrar. from 
whom ’.lather partkuiRrs of the conditions of 
Hppolhtinent may be obtains, quoting reference 
number CV/Qj/fe._ ^ _ 

UNiVEjgltY <» AUCiaAND 

SXTBMSI.CIN CECniflfSIilP 

AnpUcoilons arg InvUed fOf a Lactirreahip in 
thg Department, of* university tvxtgnslon. 
Candidates must bp graduates in one nr, more 
of: Language. LLtWRCUre.'HlKOigr. t^RHiomlcs. 
L due atlon, ^ogrmphy^.' , 

Commencing |Utl|Rry Within tbe 'iajak EI,2vo 
p.a. to iJtM h.a. .etckurdiug to qualinriitious 
and experience. 

CoadJtions of iippointmcnt and method of 
appilcaiion are available from the ^cYctury. 
Association of Commonwealih Uulvcnilnc«. 
h^iborough House. Pali Mall, kondon, S.W.l. 

SrPlkMliuns clojic m Sew Z< jl.mJ nn 
Aval /V. /or.4. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


’iOUR MAN IN 

TOKYO ? ? 

l-rlgll^l1 evekiiiivi' 

vviih preiinii'J 

O'pi-rionkC 1*1 Ukhiiic.tl 

.ind civmmcroiul 

wlirk III liipjn, iKixv kki 

ks a pcrni.iiii-ni 

.ippuiiiinieiH 111 that v 

.luinirv First- 

I lIhsv uviiiiK'jl buckgrouiiil und highest I 

1 rokreiiok's. plus knovvl 

oilge i)f spokoii 1 

J ipiino'O Write (pniikipuls onl.s, 1 

1 pk.jsL) Bov I79S 

. 1 


E (0N()M1SI, dionly iiv.iil.ibh', cc.Ln orrcr»5. 

M picNcni manuaer KmKimu. Dcp.irinum 
( liy blink. ntuiJiuiiiR ivio piib{u.ilKiii». iwciku 
iiod qiiJiteilvT, cconomie pulky .md Intelligence 
rcTTurts luid udvlcc. elv . .ilso rcNPuniilblc bunk 'v 
' rublic reliilionv .inJ .idvcrtiMna. ll.ird-nnikiiiH 
j Mild vcrsutile. pri.\liiiiN experikiicc in indiiiirv 
I Snd labour liclds, and hus kreatc-d iwo kkOiiomik 
I dcpailmcntH irnm nothing. Dckircs worihwhile 
‘ Job .ind kOitimensurale kul.irj rtnuiiioriiiutn 
I Would konMder consiillnnt or piiri-tlnu voik 
I cnublinn prepme unit niiiictiul lur publk.iiion 
I --MOV 1797 


YOUNG ITALIAN ECONOMIST 

FIVE YEARS EXPERIENCE WITHIN THE RURBER INDUSTRY 

imitfkci research. Muihiles, contmodltles markets. ctistomK tariff, llsval miirtcrO seeks 
.1 enntuct with It larue or medium sire RUBWlt COMPANY iBrllkh. American or 
t'crmun) or similar, which would llku to tlnd an ninlet or esinbiish a siitwldlary 
>n Italy, in order to co-operate la u post of responsihiliiy in the Impkmcniaijoa ot 
M ikh a programme. Ago 30. (3»od knovtieiige of English. (Icrman and French.— 

Write to Box I"94. 


EDUCftTICnfrBUSENESrAND^^I*!^^ 

Pw further ammmceia^fee fagef^^^ 


Per further 

lie Study Cwrsei ■ 

ON.) LLBs' 'V 


1 Home Study Cotirset ^ 

B.Sc. (ECON.) LLBs' r 

and lit her ckicrniil farces of the University ,, .. 

of London are provided by the Mciropollian UX,r. foun^^ In IIMI7, iiicc^ully preporet 
t ollcRc. Abit, expert postal lulripn for students for this Degree (obulnable without 

(lUARANTFF OF COACHING UNTU- commerce or IndtiMry. government or munldpnl 


SUfXlSMUL j 

Write today for tree prospc’Ctus aitd/or advice, 
vuiing subject m v^hJeh interested, to; 

METRiOrOtlTAN COLLEGE 

tDcpi (W/2. Si. Albans, 
or cull III 3(1 Queen Viciodu .Street. London, 

I t .4. CTl> (Founded IPlOi 

porSf^fo Arir^r.\xrsi;RVlf^ts.'“'‘t‘'ast. 

. efflclent. rdtabU*.—Ring BA Roet 964 6. 

D UPIICATING. professional typing ftapes/ 
MSS). Verhullm, hhorthnnd. translating.— 
nSr^ttM ** BbROiVn-tftpId Hoad. N.ll. 


commerce or ImhiMry. government or munldpal 
ptvMM.—Prospocius. givlog detaUx of Conraea for 
other London Denrc^. G.C.E., Law Exams., 
ek*.'. from Rcfriatrar, Unlvenlir Corrcspoadcdce 
College. W . ^Ungipn Cambridge.__ 


^ollgte. M.. %rjlQiiiyn ;^oyy;, Cambridge.__ 

CKCRLTARIAI: Thi&g Women. 

evpacUilly university graduates and o‘ ‘ 
Kiitdcnisi (v-monih and Inieiutve U-n 
eotirst»t.>--Wri|e f^inei^ Dgyics’iii. IfO HoN 
..Park Avenue. W.LL 


I “SHOPPERS’ VIEWS ON SHOP 
I HOURS ” . 

A roport to the H.ime ^ccrcliiry on 
(I summary of the views of nearly J.UQO 
uinsiimerM prtmired bj Rescaryh liisll- ' 
luic toi Consumer Affairs. .27 John 
Vdam Street, l.onduri W.C.i. Price 
Ih.. ivjsiuac Included. 

SHARE,|NY#I>IW ’ - 

PLANNING 

nuv VDUK outN ‘fefiflCltepfc 

l*(JKI IULIO ovir n Periodic iSKsSiS 
kompleuly nroivci tour Investmcift W tRc miff 
of uwHth or conilniic'd fUtioiKivo. aSLcMyniciUii 
attract muximiim incoma tux htli^> ' rij 

Write today for full ilcialk. , R. J, HURST 
& PAR I NI As limii fd. ml New Londoh 
^ Koiul . ('hklintlord. LWx. 

THE CORPORATiaN Of' 
SECRETARIl^ 

_ ( ompany Secrciarv'ffilp today. caHS 
for Npcclaiiscd ckHk. and BOardr of' 
HlrcctnrN have hcioinc Inercasinaly 
■ivvarc of the advaniages to Hr derived 
frum appointing INC OKPORATUD 
-SEC'RKTARIES. * 'Th»-’eytM»iM of thd- 
«|iiMlii'>ing cxamlnatlunM is obtainable 
from - ,,. 

THi; SMC'KI'.TSRY. 

DKVONWIKK-HOUSE. 

IJ DLVONSHIKF STREET. 

. .LOhipoN. w,i. 


We , 

m'lnd ybatr busTnehe 
mm>Jh your language 


' 4 CHd ar^WIbni - ANTWERP 


' rc^MWtlTHR OF LONDON 

.4 < ,RANKIZRS.—Notice Is hereby 

rate of Interest olt^ad 
by ^Hv’imt&^rnndffed London ac«f>ng Baaiu 
on .deposits, which must ne lodged for a 
(Xk^vfR days be subject 
Po ti mihlmum aotfte of withdrawal of mven 
^Ng^^b^TNK|i^pqr,cenL pur annum until 

LLOYDS Bank limitj^ 

MAHHNS bank LIMfrLD 
MnJLAND bank limited 

•‘TMB’v'NATIflMAi.v BAliK I/IMlTeO^ _ v 
national PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 

^ WbH’fMINSI BR - BANK . 

WILLIAMS DHACON'S BANK LIMITED. 


A. 41. BARKSIIIKE. 

'iv i> .Se^iaiT. 

iw -V.-A' i! • *•! Jr -i 


Postgraduate CoiirMHi at 

C RAN FI ELD 

Industnat 

Administration and 
Management 


The Departprent of Production and Industrial Administration 
offers one-year and two-year post graduate courses in indust¬ 
rial administration studies which provide for specialisiation in 
any one of .{he following subjects: 

Management Operational Research 

Ergonomics & Systems Design Work Study 

The courses include individual and group project work, case, 
studies and tutorial discussions and provide instruction In 
statistical and computing methods. 

Students are encouraged to develop thelr.own programmes 
of investigation. 

Candidates should be graduates in appropriate subjects or 
have equivalent qualifications. 

All courses are residential. Scholarships and bursaries are 

available. 

Further hform^tion from 

The Raglstrar* The Collige of Aeronautics, 

CranReld, Bletohley. Bucks. 


\t 


scx3mmsrF< >tAa«3a % mt 


TEMPEIMNCE 

PERMANENT 




announce their figures for 1963:- 


Total Assets ....£59,500,000 

Reserves.£3,100,000 


Mortgage Advances £13,100,000 


Liquidity Rdtio.16*34% 


Wrii^ for details 
of investment facilities Ref: R.6. 


TEMPERANCE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 

htemb^r of iho BulMng Sociot/oo AoaoeMhn 
TOpXf Kogmt Street, London^ W.l. 
Phomi mGeet 72t2 (10 IIims) 

Mtnaflnf DIroctOr: RONALD BELL, 
Bfonchct and Agincies throughout the country. 


to the Black Sea 
this summer- 
Now you can fly to 
48 destinations 
in Europe with one 
great airline 



THE MITSUI BANK 

Yhe anIwer ^ 











Banking,, 


• • rr* ?• 

ra mg ., ^ ^ 

»• • Wiiatever your needs, the Mitsui Bank gives you the answer. Behind every Mitsui man stand 
the experience, knowledge and integrity gained from three centuries of business. Japan’s biggest 
commercially-established foreign exchange bank, the Mitsui Bank also stands at die heart of the vast 
family of Mitsui enterprises. It is your gateway to business with Japan. At home and abroad Mitsui 
experts are at your service, to give you the answer that ■will ensure rapid dispatch and the best 
returns in banking, trading and investment. . . ' 


THt MITSUI BANK, lti>. 


HEAD OfFiCfi YUAAKU.CHO, TOKYO. JAPAN 
!0VIBSBA8 BRANCHIS: 

LONDON BRANCH NIW YORK AGENCY 

tMCKQK BRANCH . BOflSAY BRANCH 
SINGAPORE BRANCH 
















■ 

) 

rfl$ MARCH Ti 1 ^ .M 9 



We wean, of course, the iong-terw capital supplied to 
industry by the Long-Term Credit Bank of, Japan —• 
whose fiiiancing has been playing an 
important role in the Nation’s remark* 
! able economic growth. 



ns 


lONG^TfRM CRfDIT BANK 
or jaoAN, iTo. 


(Nippon ChokI SMn-yo Gtnko) 

HNad OffIciBt 1, Otemachi I'-chome, Chfyoda*ku, Tokyo^ Jopoti 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

INTERNATIONAL 




MARKET 


15-25 APRIL 1954 A GREAT WORLD 

SUCCESS 

MIFED - the International Film. TVfilm and Documentary 
Market - will hold its Ninth Cine-Meeting in April next 
MIFED meets in Milan twice a year. In APRIL at the time 
of the Milan Fair, the world's largest annual trade show. 
Then again in OCTOBER. 

Representatives and other interested persons are cordially 
Invited to MIFED’s Ninth Cine-Meeting. It will run from 
15 to 25 April 1964. 


Information from: MIFED 
Largo Domodoaaola t 
Milano (Italy) 

Telegramf: MIFED - Milano 


What excitement! > siren blaring, the fire engrtne dashes 
by. Where's the fire -Mary’s dolls house or Peter’s rail¬ 
way station? But it’s not child’s play if the fire Is real 
and In your own home or business premises. What will 
It cost to put things right? Thank goodness tor 
Yorkshire Fire Insurance which will provide the money 
for you to begin again, whether it’s house or factory, 
furnishings or machinery. 

Behind the Yorkshire stand nearly 140 years of Bisuiv 
ance experience and hundreds of thousands of satisfied 
Policy-Holders. See our local Branch Manager and he 
will tell you why ... 


Chief Offices; Bt. Helen’s Sqtuare, YOBS, 
end Beeket House, 36-^7 Old Jewry, XOzrBOH S.0.2. 
Branches gud AgenWes tfarvaghont the world. 


uMKSHlMJnr 

INSURANCE 

THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONPOH e^HAilce it>^ 


iiwices 


THE feONOHWTVMtlL 
INOICATOR 

(I95)«IQ0) 


1964 


r«b. 26 
Mar. 2 

.jlI 


367-6 

367-4 

386-6 

390-0 

392- 3 

393- 4 


Cloaa 


368-1 

365 8 

306-8 


Yiald 

%h 

Tsr 

iS 

4-49' 

4-49 

4-47 


IHMAHeiAt 

TIMIt 

(I935»I00) 


Ord. 


•I 
•I 
333-1 

336- 3 

337- 1 
337-6 


T 


4-61 

4-78 

4-77 

4-76 


Hich, 4M'9atmiary3. 1964) 
Low, 343-6 Oaniiary 33, 1963) 


Hich. 352-2 
tianuary 3, 1964) 
Low. 279-6 
(|anuary38, IM3) 


rr-rA^UAIIliO 

INDICeS 

(April to, 1962-100) 


soo 

Sharaa 


(fl-87 
IfI-57 

111- 63 

112- 51 

112- 96 

113- 43 


- 

Yiald ' Consols 
% f Ylold 


6-03 

6-05 

6-07 

6-06 

6-06 

6-00 


High. 117 95 (lanuary 3, 
Low, 95-56 Oanuary 28, 


4-41 
4-42 
4 42 
4 39 
4-37 
4 35 


Bargains 

Marked 


13,693 

12,881 

12,948 

15.856 

14.708 

14,336 

1964) 

1963) 


Pricas, (963-64 
High I Low 


99Mja 

972?,, 

wii,. 

9012,* 

9613,* 

84»j*‘ 



MITtfH FUNDS 
AW 

GUARANTliD STOCKS 


Ipehoauor ..1963-44 

Sarlnga mda 3%.I95I4S 

Saviim Bonds 24%.1964-67 

funding 3%.1966-68 

Convorsion 34%.190 

Victory 4%.1920-76 

$«ring* Bondi 3%.1960-70 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 

Treasury 34%..!.1977-80 

Funding 54%.,....1978-80 

Treasury 34%.1979-81 

Funding 54%.1981-84 

Bedemption 3%.1986-96 

Funding 34 %.1999-2004 

Treasury 54%.2008-12 

Consols 4%.aTtw- Feb. 1957 

War Loan 34 %.after 1952 

Conv. 34 %-..Nter Apr. 1961 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 

Treasuir 2^,^.after Apr. 19^ 

British Electrk 3%.1968-73 

British Electric 34%.1976-79 

British Gas 3%......1990-95 

Briirih Transpg^3% .I97B-88 


Price, 

Feb. 

26, 

1964 


99-14-10 

Sti 5 , 

954* 

87* 

94>, 

,.794 

96>t 

604* 

64$: 

903a* 

64 I 4 

574 

564* 

49«4 

4tfi 

404* 

824* 

7813|* 

61",* 

643« 


Price, 

Mar, 

24. 

1964 


Net Red. Gross Red. 

Yield, 1 Yield, 

Mar. 4, Mar. 4. 
1964} ! 1964 


DOMINION AND 
CORFOKATION STOCKS 


99.13.4 

974 

92»,« 

m!!,. 

604* 

6434 

90»|* 

57?J 

41V 

824^ 

783* 

614 

I Price, 
Feb 26 
I 1964 


£ 

I 

3 

3 

4 
3 

3 

4 

3 

4 
4 

3 

4 

3 

4 
3 
3 

3 16 
3 ■ 
3 
3 
3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 


s. d. 
14 3 
II 8 
18 II 
0 9 


8 
0 
2 
I 

6 
10 
9 
3 

12 10 
0 8 
18 0 
15 10 
5 

IS 4 
IS 9 
IS 9 

13 10 

14 5 
4 3 


61/104 

57/3 

21/6 

87/3 

82/3 

82/- 

60/- 

38/3 

36/3 

76/6 

57/6 

16/3 

16/3 

18/3 

41/6 

15/74 

17/74 

14/6 

29/24 

14/3 

25/4ia 

66 /- 

17/- 

19/9 

66/6 
16/6 
34/3 
13/9 
16/- 
30/- 
18/1>2 
II/- 


' Price, 
Mar. 4, 
I 1964 



Australia 3U%......... 1965-69 

A^ftHa6%:..1974-76 

Ceylon 4%:.1973-75 

New Zealand 6%.i976-M 

Northern Rhodesia 6%.1978-01 

South Africa 34%.1965-67 I 

Southern Rhodesia 44%.1987-92 i 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%. 1959-89 ' 

Birmingham 44%.1967-70 j 

Brlstbl5%.1971-73 ' 

Corporation of London 54?4.1976-79 

LC.C. 3%.after 1920 

LC.C. 5%.1980-83 , 

Mlddles eK 54%.. . • •, 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


887a 

1024 

664* 

IOOI 4 

69 

947 , 

544 

864 

934 

964 

964 

467* 

914 

934* 


8870 
I02>2 
664* 
1004 
69 
9479 
54'2 
864 
93'a 
964 
964 
464 
89* 

934 


Red. Yield 
Mar. 4. 
1964 


£ 

5 

5 16 
8 12 
5 18 
9 15 

5 13 
8 18 

6 0 


t. d. 
13 0/ 
61 
01 
01 
Op 
01 
Of 
6/ 
61 
Of 
01 
Of 
01 
0 


Aceh. Topeka.... 

Can. PaciEc. 

Pennsylvania. 

Union Pacific .... 
Anter. Electric ... 
Am. Tel. & Tel. .. 

Cons. Edison. 

Int. Tel. & Tel.... 
Western Union .. 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting.... 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Cetanese. 


Feb. 

26 

$ 


284 

337 , 

34«e 

403* 

HI'e 

1404 

84 

55 

324 

724 

277* 

631* 


Mar. 

4 

% 


284 

344 

324 
404' 
414 
1414 
844 : 
534 I 
314 
754 

294 

4(4 : 

JSj! 

484" 

347 , 

624 

61* 


Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive. 
Crown Zeller.. 
Distillers Seag.. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak ... 
Ford Motor ... 
Gen. Electric .. 
General Foods. 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heinx......... 

Int Bos. Mach.. 
Uit Harrascer.. 
Inter. Nt^el .. 


Feb. I Mar. 
26 4 I 

8 I $ I 


Feb. Mar. 
26 i 4 

S < 


424 

S'* 

684 

|1594 

11770 

' 544 
854 
90 
80 
444 

1 414 

!5754 
I 584 
724 


if* 

214 

684 

■262 

I17'4* 

• 554 

. 07'4 

r 904 
,..3, 

I SI 4 

. 424 
5584 
653, 

714 


I inter. Paper ... 

I Kennecott. 

< Litton Indi. 

1 Monsanto. 

{ Nat Distillers.. 
i Pan-American . 

, Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 

' Sears Roebuck. 

Shell Oil. 

I Socony-Mobii. • 
j Stend. Oil Ind. 
[Stand. Oil N.I.. 

, Union Carbide. 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric.. 

( Wpoiworth.... 

: Xerox.. 


307* 

844 

i^: 

w 

; 8214 

1014 

|i064 

I '♦^'2 

72i4 
I 644 
817* 
119 
i 56 

334 

7I'4 

79 


82 

674 

674 

2470 

67 J 4 

817, 

' 353* 
10670 

4714 ' 

I 7134 

64 

I 82 
'11934 

564 
35'. 
7370 
80'4 


Standard anj Peor'a Indlcoi (I Ml-43 «10) 


1964 


Ftb. 5 

» (2 
H 19 
,, 26 
Mar. 4 


42S 

Yield 

25 

Yield 

50 

Yi.ld 

Govt. 

Industrials 

% 

Rails 

% 

Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

81 21 

X-99 

41-00 

4-3*1 

^25 

3-32 

87^36 

82M 

2-96 

41-29 

4'38 

67-49 

3-31 

87-46 

•2(7. 

2 97 

41-56 

4-35 

67-02 : 

3-33 

87-36 

•251 

2-96 

42-35 

4-17 

67-03 

3-33 

87-26 

82-79 

2-99 

41-72 

4-23 

66-67 1 

3-35 

87-16 
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Yield 

% 

4-74 

413 

414 

415 
4* 16 


Prices. 1963-64 
High 


Low 


Laic^ tVo ' 

Dividend^ , 

(«») (b) (0 


49/104 

44/14 

17/14 

69/7»a 

6 I/ 71 ; 

60/714 

48/f7j 

33/14 

, 52/6 
£164 
44/- 

£25',. 
42/3 
31/- 
31/- 
62/- 
49/6 
, M/9 

! 11/6 

14/6 

' 30/- 


( 

1 12/14 
; 12/9 
u/- 
I JI/» 

, 16/IOij 
18/- 
49/6 
11/6 
15/104 

18/6 

9/44 

12 /- 

20/6 

13/- 

l6/4'i 


15/6 i 18/93^ 

19/9 I 15/3 

'19/14 


44 /- 

50/- 

17/3 




11/14 

17/6 

39/6 


27/6 
29/6 
50/6 
54 ; I O'J ' 43/- 
35/44 ; 27/3 
16/9 13/3 

73/- : 53/4' 

37/9 I 28/6 

66/74 i 45 ;- 


61/9 
, 69/3 
£179,4 


46/6 


42/14 33/54 

32/6 I 22/9 


r-; 

440 
640 
740 
7 a 
6ha 

4 o 

. 34a 

inioc 

9 e 
4-4 a 

74 a 
II/- b 
^ 74 fl 

^2 -50 c 

10 b 

15 b 

iVjfl 

614 a 

3 o 

5 a 

11 b 

22', b 

4 a 

4 a 

74 b 

14'. c 
62^0 
10 b 
10 c 

6 a 
10 b 

5l*b 
9 c 

16 a 
3*10 

I6<2b 

5 o 
10 c 

5 17 

4-8 n 
5 a 
5 a 
440 
334 a 

9 b 
5 b 
54 a 
314c 
20 c 
5 a 
35 e 
212, c 

1040 

t22J,o 


r-6 

S'lb 
7*26 
7'2b 
7 b 
64 b 

74 b 

, H-t 

740 


Prtea, i P^rlfi*. 
Feb. 26.1 Mar. 4. 
1964 1964 


6i2b 

6'4b 

8 b 
I2'ib 

4 a 
4 a 

9 b I 


5 

124 b 
5 a 
5 a 
15 b 

5 a 

3 a 
4',o 
7 a 
8'2b 

6 0 
124b 

10 c 
12 6 


! 53/3 


' otoAiAKY 
•rocKs 

BANKS. DISCOUNT « HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.,.£l 

Martins..,,5/- 

Midiand^,....£1 

Nat Kovihclel£1 

Weilminfter ‘B’.£1 

Aiisirana 8 N. Z.£1 

Bk. Lond. 8 S. Amer..£l 
Bank of Montreal... .SIO 
BenkorNewS.Wbl«s.£20 
Barclays D.COt 

Chartered.....£1 

Hongk'g. 8 Shang. . ,p5 iaa»§ . 

Nat Com. Bk. Scot | 44/-. ■ 45/3 

Royal Bk. Canada....$t0 '£26^ £26*,* 


Yield, 
Mar. 4. 
J964 


Cover 


51/7'j 
46/7'5 
17/6 
70/1', 

62/6 
61/10', 

IV/l* 4I>3* 

A 

!£204 [£3^i 


74/- 

65/9 

64/14 

56/1 


Standard Bank. 


Hambros.5/- 31/6 ' 31/6 

Montagu Trust... :..S/- ^ 31/6 ! 31/6 

Schr^ers.£1 • 64/-* 64/6* 

Union Discount.£1 , 50/6 50/- 

Bowmaker.5/-, 12/44 12/1', 

Lombard Banking ...5/- ■ 13/7'} 14/6 

Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 15/44 1.5/1', 

United Domins. Tst.. .5/- 30/- 29/8 

BREWERIES, Etc. 

, _ , Allied Breweries ....5/- 15/1IS/3 

91 , b ! Bass. Mitchells 8 B. ..5/. 16/9 ,17/44 

4l,a 1 Charrington United. .5/- 14/1', 14/6 

Distillers.10/- 26/3 , 26/6 

Guinness.5/- 23/9 23/10*2 

Harveys.5/- 18/3 18/3 

Scottish & Newc. Brew. £ I 63/- 65/- 

Watney Mann.5/- , 25/- 25/7*2 

Whitbread ‘A’.5/- , 17/6 18/- 

BUILOING, PAINT, Etc. > 

Asat^aced Portland.. .£1 1 61/- 60/9 

British Plaster Bd.... 10/- ! 23/14 24/6 

Richard Costain.5/- 32/9 32/9 

CrIttalIMfg.5/- 13/1', 13/6 

international Paints ..4/- 14/6 14/3 

London Brick.5/- 27/14 26/9 

Rugby Portland.5/- 25/44 26/6 

j Wdl Paper.5/- , 17/4*, 18/1', 

' 01EMICAL I 

15 b Albright 8 Wilson...5/- ' 23/44 25/6 

10 b I Borax Defd.5/- 18/10', , 19/- 

6 b FIsoni.£1 40/9 41/9 

59*6 I ICI ..£i 46/1*2 , ‘N/II 2 

834 b : Monsanto.5/- IS/-* 14/10', ■ 

DRAPERY 8 STORES 

4 a j Boou Pure Drug .... 5/- 22/6 22/6 

2 (7 Montague Burton... 10/- 24/6 24/9 

14*4b I Debenhams.10/- 40/10', 4l/4i2 

10 <1 GUS‘A’.J...5/- 47/- 48/3 

144 a ; House of Fraser.5/- 29/3 

9*2b Lewis's Invest. Tst. . .4/- l4/2'4 

11 *4 a ' Marks 8 Spencer A* 5/- 66/- 

7',d I United Drapery.5/- 31/9 

291 * b Woolwonh.5/- . 58/- 

I OIL 

1 3*3d I British Petroleum ....£1 59/3 

33*0 I Burmah Oil.£1 66/- 

84 b I Royal Dutch.20 fl. £174 

flB'jb I Shell Transport.5/- 41/- 

... j Ultramar.10/- 26/- 


29/41, 

14/4', 

67/3 

32/9 

59/1', 

60/71, 

66/9 

£17*4 

42/1', 

. 26/- 


3-76 


4-(8 

--I 

3-92 

UJ 

4-05 

t-1 

4-26 

■* 

4-(5 


4-27 


4-8S 


3-17 

eee 

2-87 


5-19 

eae 

5-45 


3-98 


3-65 

Tlf 

3-22 

TT* 

6-59 

t-a 

3-57 

in 

2-78** 

.-r 

2 79 


5 00 

... 

4-54 

1 

6 03 


4 96 

■^4 

4 49 

l'4 

4 26 

I'j 

2 88 , 

2 

414 : 

l'7 

3-96** 

M 4 

4.08**l 

D 4 

4 11 ' 

1*7 

308 

1^4 

4 10 

2 

417 

1*4 

2-74 

1*2 

3-67 ' 

1*2 

2-44 1 

2’4 

4 44 

1*4 

6 31 

1*, 

3 17 

1'^ 

1 89 

1*4 

4 69 

1*4 

3 88 

U 4 

3 95 

2 

1 4-79 

1*4 

1 4-34 

1*4 

,4-20 


2 89 

2'i 

2-83 

13.1 

4-83 

I'j 

3-24 

2 

SM 

1*4 

4-03 

2 

2-60 

lu 

3-31 

1*4 

, 3-38 

1*2 

6-28 

2'; 

6-73"* 

1*4 

3-59 ‘ 

1*2 

5-81** 

2*4 


FPREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Feb. 26 Mar. 4 


Tc 


Feb. 26 Mar. 4 


! Feb 26! Mar. 4 


FRANCE ! 

Fret. 

Fra. 

Air Liquide... ! 

826 . 

780 

Banquede Paris 


336 

Citroen ..} 

135-1 

135 

C. F. Petroie.. ! 

266-9^ 

266 

Cie G. d'Elect. 

531 : 

520 

Machines Bull. 

140 . 

138-5 

Pechiney.' 

(83 

186 

PrintemM .... , 
Rhone-Poulene 

332 

312 

343 r 

339 

S.l M. 

330 

314 

Saint-Gobain.. 

245-5 

242 2 

Usinor.. 

157 

ISO 5 

1 Index... 95 5 94-0 

1 High .... 107 

2 (13 1.64) 

1 tow. 94 0 (4.3.64) 

1 Dee. 31, 1963^100. 

CANADA 

% 1 

5 

Abicibi Pr. & P. 

ll's* 

I3*a 

Aluminium ... 

30<a 

3110 

Bell Tol. 

54 

52*0 

Can. Brewer’s. 

954 *. 

934 

Can. Imp. Bank 

6I<4 ' 

6010 

Can Pac RIy.. 

36', 

37 

Hiram Walker. 

31*4 : 

3Mi 

imperial Oil .. 

457 . 

4534 

Noranda Mines 

41*4 

42 

Shawinigan Ind. 

5 00 

4-95 

Steel of Canada 

ll’s 

22»4 

Trans.Can.Pipe, 
Montreal Ind. 

35 1 

34 J 4 

Index . I3h 

; 136-0 

High.... I37‘4 (17.1.64) 

Lew . IIS-9 (2.1.63) 

1 l9S6*m 

100. 

1 


2 Thysi 
SpVolk! 


GERMANY 
A.E.G......... 

BatTehe.Aniiin. 

Biyer.. 

Commerzbank. 
Deutiche Benk. 
Hoechst Ferb... 
Kundenkredit . 
Loewenbrau... 
Mannesmann .. 

Siemens. 

Thyssen-Huette 
:swagon 


564 

601 

564 

571 

534 

452 


571', 
602 
569 
580 
543 , 
461 I 
,120 1.120 
2301, 23914 ! 

593 6 O 434 

2I6>, 221 

595 < 610 I 
/08 IS 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 

Dijenkorf. 

Heinekens .... 
Interunie (FI.SO) 
K. N. Hoogoven! 


% ' % 

5l9i2i 5311, 
846 I 860 
, 460 I 521 
lFI.207 5FI.208 
60241 61334 


Herstatt Index 106 26 

High . lOS S3 (3.3 64) 

Lo^ . 83 11 (26.2.63) 

Dec. 31. 1939^100. 


Kon. Zout-Ket. 839>2; 840 
Philips (PI.25).. FI.I50 6:PI.I48‘3 
Robeco (FI.SO). FI.236 IfI. 236 
Rotterdam Bk.. ' 335',' 340 
Thomauen 8 D. 756 759 

Valeurop..,.,. Fl. 70 9FI. 70 7 
Zwanenberg .. 947 960 

Index ... 341 2 342 0 

High ... 358-7 (9 9 63) 

tow. 320-7 (3.1.63) 

1953^100. 


AUSTRALIA ' 

Ampol Pet. 

Ass.Pulp8P... ' 
Aust. Con. Inds 
Aust. Oil 8 Gas 
Brit. Tobacco.. 
Broken Hill Pty. 

G.J. Coles. 

Pelt 8 Textiles. , 
I.C.I., A.N.Z... 
Myer Emporium 
Ready Mix Con. 
Woofworth ... I 
Sydney Ind. 
Index .. 378- 

High . 379 

298 


£A j £A 
11/6 , 11/5 
44/6 * 44/- 
67/-*, 68/- 
40/- I 38/6 
28/6 ' 27/9 
59/6 : 59/. 


19/5 

0/9 


19/6 

8/2 


55/9 ' 55/3 
38/- 38/3 

12/7 , 12/8 
18/4 1 18/4 

88 37809 

21 (27,2. ~ 

-/OO. 


(APAN 

Aiinomoco ... . ' 

Fuji iron. 

j Hitachi. 

Honda Motor.. 
Kirin Brewery . 

I Mitsub. Chem.. 
Mitsub. Elect... 
Miuub. Heavy.. 

I Elect... 

, Toyo Rayon ... 
YawataIron ^ 
Oow lenel 
Avera|Vl269 
High..., 1634^ 
Low....* 1200' 


Yen 

292 

55 

77 

279 

209 
129 
67 
81 

210 
383 
170 

58 


Yen 

292 

54 

76 

281 

211 

130 

67 

61 

211 

385 

173 

57 


SO 126716 
;7 tS.4.63) 
64 (18,12.63) 


* Ex dividend. f Tax free. 

I {Aepriin diyldfod.^ ^^Final dividend. 


& 


Reeulsing from split of Meretlon of Rhodeale B 


t Amumed ave^e life, 7 yean. ’ I'The'net redemption yields ellow for tax ec 7*. 9d. in C M ^x capkAlimiM. 
r. .. . . .. . u < 0 *!’?* ^g) Ex all. _(/i) After Rhodian tax. _ (f) To latett date. ,(n]| 


averege Hie. 7 yean. ' f'The net rei 
(c) Year’a dividend- (•) To ^rliest 4 
,deale B Nynelind StecIL kbum pri 


Int^fm iihee feduced or peiied. 

:hange. 


fRttlveleni N>B*OtceHini 


prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
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GtilAnw. \ 9 * 2 %' Hem«su Trtnt, 17(2%. 
Triplax HpMinp, 11%. 


KaiWft.' - Aifer T atovyaW f - ■■ tHwH A aropliw a, ♦!%. - - AtfmaHOH. 4»a^. - e<itf«nV^?«l%~ ' ’ OMHtfv. !•«}%« 
of th« World, 10%. Northam i ffApfeym',- 1^. ‘ Sfiplt Tr a ntport, -f0% tax frat; Taico STom» *0%. Thdrti CIpttricaf, M% 

















































































































































































































ANJ> ARBITRAOe RATES 
^: J IMarth 4 

London 

?i?@r ‘ K®.?.::: t^u 

nAt'trad* biilt.. 5 ^ 4 -^U 

.. 3-lU ^ ' 

^ • 4*4^ iurttHfollar <l«|l<o*tCs ; 

7 d»yi' notk«... 3*t-3^i 

.* Smontht*. 3»4-4'-« 

t •' 5‘r^ 

lur4Mt«rNng d«peblt9 
, .. ”(lnPwJ«): 

)rt» .... M 3)t 2 «7i* notk«... 

flKtad . 3V^'4 3 lAofttbt'. 4V9't 

Now York 

tl^iiwrr % MttfiMC pap«r: 

Rir^ 14. 3-»7 BankbiTls. 3-750 

3. 3-5ff C«rn. of d«|ioiic 3-ISO 

rfofwird fiovor (1 

Aonwl Igoim «oHt U S <to0orf. '’ir-S 

Cotfdffd Arbitrago Mlargint 

In livour of: 

' Mlh. Now York. ’ja 

. . iolr OHIO .. Looddrt. 

■«r»-d»lfor/UK local 

•iidierlCif loam. London. i*)a 

■oro-dollaro/lMro-oCBHIng. London. 

Theso cokerod orWtrofo moftina sham tha {Hffarenttah in 
rotas am dm partieu/or starting and dotlar assets, as adfustad 
fbr the cott of forward exchange carer, shown abare. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 




Amount (£ million) 

r 

91 Day 

Tender 

Data of 



Aveng* 

AMotted 

issue 

Tandar 


Appllad 

Rata of 

at Max. 

Oucsttnd- 



Offarad 

far 

Allotment 

___ 

Rate * 

ing 

I96S 
Mbp. 1 

200-0 

385-1 

s. 

88 

d. 

4 85 


2,640-0 

Nor 

.9 

280-0 

452-1 

74 

9-42 

53 

3,190-0 


lioo 

470-8 

75 

4-58 

22 

3.200-0 


13 

240-0 

472-8 

74 

8-89 

45 

3,210-0 


20 

220 0 

371-5 

74 

4-54 

34 

3,200-0 


27 

240-0 

347-0 

74 

S-08 

62 

3.170-0 

1964 







Jan. 

3 

220-0 

388-9 

74 

4-19 

44 

3,180-0 

** 

10 

210-0 

371-8 

74 

3-33 

33 

3,1600 


17 

210-0 

380-3 

74 

3-63 

38 

3.130-0 


24 

210-0 

362-3 

74 

3-SI 

36 

3,100 0 

,, 

31 

200-0 

383-3 

75 

2 01 

10 

3.070 0 

PM. 

7 

200-0 

404-1 

75 

5-97 

9 

3.030-0 


14 

2t00 

374-4 

75 

6-84 

21 

2,980-0 


21 

210-0 

335-2 

75 

8'8P 

56 

2,940-0 


28 

2U-0 

349-9 

86 

1-66 

68 

2.890-0 



MONEY MARi^ET REPORT . 

A t Friday’s tender, the first aftEr tjii? 

change in fiank jrate, the Treasury 
rate in London rose los. 446d.% tb 9 ^^ 
j, 66 d.%y its highest rate since rate 
was last at 5% in April, 1962, but not so 
high as was widely ejected. The discount 
syndicate, which reduced its bid by only 
2$. yd. to £^S i8s. 6d., recrived an allot- 
ment of 68%, the largest since November 
1962. In New York, the US Treastiry bi®t 
rate rose at Monday^s auction by 0.042% 
to 3.589%, its l^hest rate since May, i960, 
and elsewhere in the money market there 
the rate on finance company paper, issued 
directly to investors, rose by t percentage 
point. Higher money market rates in Lon¬ 
don caused the cost of three-months cover 
on sterling against the dollar to rise to U 
from ^5, thus virtually neutralising the 
former I-point margin in New York’s 
favour on a three-month swap of bills, 
despite the rise in US bill rate. 

Spot sterling rose about i cent to $2.79 u 
against the US dollar following the Bank 
rate increase, and then remained broadly 
at that level through the rest of the week. 

Credit was comfortable in Lombard 
Street until Tuesday, when the weekly flow 
of tax revenues into the Exchequer put pres¬ 
sure on the market: the Bank of England 
gave a large amount of direct and in^rect 
assistance. The clearing banks raised their 
minimum call money rates from 2i to 31I 
in line with the Bank rate increase, but the 
average cost of all ^e market’s call money 
has risen only about J% to 4i%. 

Although the pressure on Lombard Street 
eased slightly on Wednesday, moderate 
assistance continued to come from the 
authorities. 

From the Bank Return 


*'Oii Mruary 2Wi c«nd«n for biiU at £98 fit. 6d. 

Mcurad -W por c«a«« hifhor tondora bainc allortod in full. 
Tho offbr for this waok wai for £220 million Unlay bilk 


(£ million) 


Discounts and advances... 
Notts in circulation. 


Mar, 6. 

Feb. 26. 

Mar. 4, 

1963 

1964 

1964 

61-1 

33-6 

34-2 

Z3I6-4 

2,429 0 

2,444-S 






iONOd^v,;^0^3INQ .C^j|^Ailij|C»4ATES 


Italian 1 : 14 .. 172S-1775 

AustrlanScfi., 71' ^Ue-TS • 346 
• Official limiits. 


2-79*4-% 

139-%. 

45 

1008 ) 4 . 4)9 

l74l»l!l7V2 

l4'48>t-% 

I9.34‘4-'2 

72-3l-n-34 


I39t421^ 

471^ 

1.7411^1 

72-29-32 


Utiittd States $ , 
Canadian $. 
French Fr... 

Swiss Fr. ... 
Balgian Fr. . 
Dutch GId.. 

W. German Dm.. 


Three Months Forward 


pm 

•4-»4C. pm 
5-444C. pm 
l2-7e. pm 
4 - 3140 . pm 

-- 5'4-5pf. pm 

Italian Lire.' 7 I 2 - 8 I 2 Hred.it.' 

Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fine ox. 1 35 08 i 

Investment Currencies 

Investment $ (London); ^ pm i 11 > u 
Sacurity £ (New York). % dis < 0-3 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


pm 

♦ 14-^1 *c. pm 
l-iic. pm 
5-4*4C. pm 
7-2e. pm 

Ptt) 

4*f-3%pf. pm 
8-9 lire dis 


35 09*3 


II 

0 4 


£’000 


Estimate 

1963-64 


April I. 
1962, 


Mar. 2. 
_I_963_ 


April I, Woek | Week 
1963, ended 1 ended 
CO March 1 Feb. 
Feb. 29, 2. 23, 

_ J 964 1963 _L_L?64_ 


Ord. Rovonuo 

Income Tax..,. 2,789,000 2,406.568 2,344,182 104,010 107.463 
Oth Inland Rev. 940,000 847,600 885,300 23.700 20,600 

Total. 6.819.000> 6,113.254 6.189.673 189.0621192.002 


68,425 

36,217 


196.880 

11,691 


Ord. Expond. 

Supply Services. 6,139,000 5,096.326 5,333.509 

OtW. 790.000 701,612 730,011 

Total. 6.929.000 5.797.930 6.063.5101204.642 201.571 

"Abovo-line” Surplua 4- + 

or Doficit. 315.316 126.113 15,580 


“Below.line" Expenditure*) 415.021 462,161 17.017 

Total Surplus or Dofleit 99,705 336,008 32^97 


16,569 

14,739 

! 3|7308 


Net receipts from : 

Tax Reserve Certiflcatcs 

Savings Certificates. 

Defence Bonds. 

Premium Savings Bonds. 

Total. 


-44.483 

- 57,376 

8.599 

19,900 

-19,400 

1.900 

46,188 

18.174 

1.979 

37,300 

39.800 

l,800| 

1 58.9051 

-10.802 

2.9201 


- i.69l 
-300 
950 
1,500 


Net issues to Civil Contingencies Fund £7 million in 


ngt 

1963-64 compared with £40 million in 1962-63. 


MEN’S EARNINGS 

In the year to October, 1963 , before this 
winter’s main wage settlements, men's 
weeMy earnings in industry rose 5.6 per 
cent althoi^ wage rates went up only 2.2 
percent *fherewas,therefore,appreciable 
wage drift. But the working week length- 
CQ^byhalf-an-hourorso. Hourlyeamings 
went up 4.2 per cent in twelve months in 
gHUeb iMUStw production rose 4 ^ per cent. 
Earakigaia sekcttd industries are compared 
ini the table L fhe figures ate averages for 
skttpd aGd uosH^ workers, 
ofidiiGb vary mm industry to industry, 
and wave released in the Fdituary Mmstry 
dfMomOaMne. 


HOURLY 


WEEKLY 


Mutals, Engineering, etc. 

Iron and atad 

Matal-working machlna tool# 

BIpctrical macHInary 
Radio and othar aUctronic apparatus 
Shipbuilding and ahip rapairing 
Motor vahicia manuiaetura 
Aircraft manufactura and rapair 

Other Induitries end Services 

•rawing and malting 
Cotton winning 
Taxtila finicbinf 
Rtthbor 

Chamicala and dvas 
HInaral oU roEmni 

Printing. pnbUahlng of nawspapars, pariadicala 
grickt. flraclay, ate. 

Construction 

iltctrlclty 

Road pa a san g ar tranaport (aacapt London) 




% change from 


{ % change from 

October. 



Octobor. 



1963 

A 

Throo 

1963 

A 

Throe 



year 

years 


year 

yeara 



ago 

ago 

£ a. d. 

ago 

«lo 



+ 3 3 

hlJ 2 

18 10 II 

+ 6 1 

+ 10 7 



+ II 

+ 10-9 

17 5 8 

- 0 2 

+ 8 8 



-f 2 7 

+ 12 1 

16 14 4 

+ 16 

+ 9 0 



+ 4 0 

+ 11-0 

16 10 

+ 4 7 

+ 15-8 



4- 2-8 

+ 12-4 

16 4 9 

+ 5 1 

+ 12-4 



+ 8-0 

+ 14 1 

21 0 7 

+ 10 1 

+ 19-1 



+ 2-8 

+ 12 1 

18 5 8 

+ 3 2 

+ 9-5 


7 

+ 8-3 

+25 8 

15 12 7 

+ 7-0 

+ 24 0 


9 

+ 4-9 

+ 14 2 

13 4 10 

+ 6 1 

+ 12 0 


2 

+ 4-4 

+ 19-4 

15 7 2 

+ 6-3 

+ 17-7 


7 

+ 8-1 

+ 18 5 

18 5 I 

+ 8 0 

+ 14 9 


7 

+ 7-1 

+ 18*8 

17 17 10 

+ 8 

+ 11-2 


0 

+12-7 

, +18-5 

19 17 II 

+ 12 

+29-8 



+ 2-8 

+ 14-8 

22 17 2 

+ 4 

+ 18-2 


10-8 

+ 8-8 

+28-8 

16 13 8 

+ 6- 

+ 18-7 


8-1 

+ 2-7 

+28-8 

f6 12 7 

+ 1 

+ 19 2 

1 


+ 8-8 

+ 11-7 

16 14 1 

+ 7 

+ 15-2 

8 

is 

+ S-f 

+ 11 3 

If • 8 

+ 8-8 

+ 14 1 
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AND OPI%9P‘E RiACtiOfi 


SP‘E;RftACtiOr* ^ 

Tiiiimi Past Ebw litf Imvt the Conservatives at large 

Not oVer (he hump yet towards onderstaa^Hiig'^jl^, 

Britain: and that goes for the Of^wsition, too 
Nor does Sir Alec Douglas-Hnne’s lesdersbip of th^ 

l£te Mr MscmiBan’s frustrated discovery df ^ 


uee .AU macoHuan s rrustraieo oiscovety or niaopB .^t.^ 

Thihga to come Btvm^oits liave l^opt ma|dnft play la thaaMrhete aili^ 

^iha ophilim poQs : thin^e are better ' 

go(p,m 3 ). . 

Evasive action Mt Heath plugs aWay at resale prices, uodtitfU^. h^ 
revolt (p. 973), and aims his gun at monopoli^f- 
universal regard elsewhere, either (p. 969)r<,- 

Exploitation A recently published book rails against ijp^ eS^f^ ^ 
tedmiques upset econotOic as well as inot^,.teadlt2i^^>^ 
arc discovering (p.'97<i> . 

Exclusion The voters of New Hampshire, Wtidogld i^ 
for the American Republican 

<rf Mr Goldwater and Mr ftocfcdfell^A..'^rV ’ ;' „^■ 

irritation And by writing in the name of Afr Robi^ri K^fin^dy ht Ac CemOd^c vice- 
presidential nomination they may have made trouble between him and President 
Johnson (p. 992). 

Dlitiinution The round of tariff negotiaium^ named after the lamemed Kennedy began as 
high pcditico-econotnic idealism'^ but has ome down to dissect commercial 
bargaining (p. 971). 


SMALL PLACES, BIG TROUBLES 

Cyprus There is a tragic and bitter hangover built into the present celebration 
of intolerance in Cyprus -and not only for Cypriots (p. 979): the lUkeli- 
hood that the tardy assembly and intervenitonof a United Nations peace 
force can bring a return of sobriety is minimal (p« 968). 

Rhodesia In another part of the jungle, the time-bomb of Souihe^rn Rhodesian independence 
ticks away (p. 973). 

Vietnam The running sore in south-east Asia festers on (p. 974). 

Malta And the rumble in the distance is another Mediterranean island, with another 
archbishop on it (p. 976). 

Africa The east African states, badly shaken by a succession of revolts and mutinies, 

, have accepted British defence aid—or in Tanganyika’s case refused it—rto 
strengthen their governments. And Ghana would like all sorts of aid, even 
from capitalists (p. 983). 

Britain Yet another addition to the ranks of princes of the British blood royal is cause for 
rejoicing—and some speculation (p. lopj). 

The threatened disappearance of a top member d the dwindling band of first- 
class British orchestras is, on the other band, a matter for dismay (p. 1001 ). , 


Jhp Economist ■ Pounded 1843 ■ 22 Ryder Street. St. James’s. London. SW1 ■ Detailed contents on page 967 
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Marconi i# telecommunications 

• 

Marconi produco the widest range of radio cominunloa- 
tlons equipment In the world. Over a hundred countries 
rely on Marconi telecommunications equipment. In the 
Odflhhasfat Marconi are planning and installing a oompre* 
henslve oommunlcatlona system linking the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, whloh extends an existing Marconi 
tropospheric link between Trinidad and Barbados. This 
new installation, involving mioro-wave and tropospheric 
mialth<ihfl)Uiel links, giving simultaneous operation of 
many telephone services, is one of the many progressive 
systems originated, planned, and installed by Marconi 
throughout the world. 


encyclopaedic Marconi 



Marconi ia 

marHIma raiMo and radar 

The Marconi Group of Comptvnies supplies more maritime 
communications equipment than any otlier organization 
la the world. The malar ahii^ oC the Royal Navy are being 
rami^etply roAtted with thq latest Marconi qommunlca- 
tlons equipment, which has aWo been ordered for Commoir!- 
weal th and NATO naivloa. ! ^ ^ 

Communications at sea demand constant pi'ccislon and 
unfailing reliability. In fleets and vessels of all classes 
across five ocoans Morconj navigation and radar equipment 
glvee this reilabtUky. 


Since Its formation nearly 70 years ago, The 
Marconi Company has beexj a jpafo^ ^pjprt^ng 
organization and is toda^ i^spoiisfWe^fbr Wei* as ^ 
third o€ the total ei9Qrteoi;thte capital electronics 
Indviatry of the mklDh. 

'. , I. . V ' X 

Just 08 expoW 'is the drtVing force behind a 
healthy natfOhaT'e^dnofny, so brains are the 
driving force behind, export--brains that will 
work towards establishing: a good conversion 
ratio of imported raw materials to exported 
finialiedprodiicts.That this ratio Is exceptionally 
good In the electronics industry is a ^bute to the 
industry’s bi'ains and particularly to the contri¬ 
bution of the Marcohi Research and Development 
Organization,, the largest of its kindi in Rurope. 

ExportiJig is ohailenglng'snd satisfying; it also 
involves risks which, thoogh lessened by ex- 
pei'lencov ace beet offset by' the provision of a 
secure home market—a resppnslblllty which de¬ 
volves upon all who'ai’e conc<Bmed to Strengthen 
sterling and enhance Irtish prestige abroad. 


The Marconi Company Limited 


A uieinber of the English Et^ciric Group of Comi^antes 

HO JsE, ESSEK fel^GLAND 



Marconi Is 
television 






1TD/Z2 


Marconi is the largest British 
manufacturer and the world’s 
largest exporter of television 
equipment. Pioneers of the 41 Inch 
Imago Orthioon Camera, now re¬ 
garded as the tTltoiion for tele¬ 
vision, Marconi supply more 41 
inch cameras than all other manu¬ 
facturers In the world put to¬ 
gether. 

Marconi designed and produced 
the mostHBoraprehenBlve TV out¬ 
side broadcast unit in the world 
for the i964 Winter Olympics, 
supplementing InterTel’s existing 
Marconi equipment and covering 
the games for European and 
American networks. 


ShCOND Cl\SS hOH nt£ rcOS()\flSI .PAm AT NLW S V. 

J Wf.lily vMry Siiiuduy. nfry iwn rlmt*. i yii,r in l.o'iJ<in. r/itfland. 
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T In'Tm^T^'R ^ UiiUsscorrespondintsipec^ytt^^nfrai^^flu.fdi^^ean, 

I 1 X X^JE\kO the r^ht to firtttu individufd Utters to fit thi )paa \ $ 


Nuclear Motors 

f Sir —^Although the subsnooe W die article 

' in your issue ^ Februai^ 22^ unpUed that 
a real compliment haa be^'paid to the 
United Kingdom Atoi;ilic EioScgy Authority 
^ by a recent American dccisioft m develop a 
spectral shift reactor^ lit waiio fact nothing 
of the sort. 

The authority made an agreement in May 
19625 with BelTO-Noclialre tp develop die' 
^ Vulcain spectral sl^t rci^or.' in 

the House of tprda this week hjwe cfiqtcd 
the information that;, the cpun07 will'have 
paid about £5 million by the end <^,1964. 
V 5 ^o approved thiSi expenditure liiic con¬ 
tract was made whilst Bcithih designs were 
stilly ostensibly^ being considered, and six 
months before the Ministry of Transport 
working group made their choice of reactor 
for development. How then was their choice 
a free one ? Before the authority picked 
^ the Vulcain rdictbr for 4 iips» Belg<^; 
Nucl^aire had tried' to. sell it' to Euratom, 
the European Nuclear Energy Ageapey and 
Vickers Ltd, none of whom would touch it. 
Dr Maldaguc (its designer) discussed the 
^ Vulcain design with American !Baboock & 
Wilcox, who warned him that his figures for 
fuel enrichment were far too low for this 
small reactor. This has now been proved as 
the Vulcain core is 7 pet cent enriched 
instead of the Belgian estim^e of 3 i per 
cent. This roughly quadruples the fuel cost. 

Babcock & Wilcox (America), and the 
celebrated nuclear physicist Dr Ediund, have 
considered using spectral shift in a ship 
reactor; they considered this type, as 
employed in Vulcain, to be entirely unsuit¬ 
able for sea-going"-and indeed dangerous. 
Your contention that because the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission is order¬ 
ing a spectral shift reactor from Babcock 
& Wilcox for a large shore jpower station, 
the authority have done the right thing to 
make the &lgo-Nuc]6aire s^rcement for 
f Vulcain, is invalid. 

None of the AEA\s work on ship reactors 
has shown the results promised or hoped for. 
Had the money for developing such a 
reactor been given to Rolls-Royce and 
Associates instead of to the authority, we 
should by now have a seaworthy ship 
reactor of economic promise.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, H. F. Atkins 

Famborough, Hants. Captain, R.N. 

Sir —The paragraph on page 729 of your 
issue of February 22nd im^ks a relation¬ 
ship between the Anglo-^lgian Vulcain 
reactor and the Babcdck & Wilcox spectral 
shift reactor under development in the 
USA, which is unfounded. 

The good neutron economy and conse¬ 
quent low requirement for enriched fuel 
of the ^ectral shift reactor is best 


achieved in a large plant of some hundreds 
of MW electrical capacity and particularly 
when thorium is used as the ferule material 
in the fuel. It is the development of tls^ 
latter combination that the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission are encourag- 
ing. 

For a small reactor on board ship, the 
complication and expense of using mixtures 
of heavy |md ligb water rt^uired by the 
spectral r^tof cannOt be justified. 

driv^ a^|:ved^^pecUal sh^ iii a 
' idint catii^ be r^sed in a marine reactor ’ 
Jkcaftise msy must still be installed sO that 
the reactor will remain shut down it the 
ship sinks iUKi the heavy water gets replaced 
widi ordinary water. The neutron l^age 
from a small reaaor is relatively large, 
therefore the neutron economy is poor in 
any case. 

This view is held by the American Bab¬ 
cock & Wilcox Company who originated 
the fpectral shift reactor and are 
vigbtously; pursuing its development for 
larp;e lana based plants. It is also held by 
British Babcock & Wilcox ; wc carried out 
a detailed design study of a 20,000 HP 
spectral shift reactor of integral design for 
marine propulsion during 1962 and advised 
all concerned of our conclusions at that 
time.—Yours faithfully, T. B. Webb 
London, NWi Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. 

[For readers who arc not nuclear engineers: 

” spectral shift ** is something radically new in 
atomic designing. The traditional mechanical 
methods of controlling the heat of a reactor are 
replaced ^ an abstruse formula which depends 
on the dinerences that the presence of ordinary 
and of heavy water make to the physics of a 
reactor. The heat output in a “ spectral shift ’* 
system is controlled by varying the light-heavy 
water mixture. The more square scientists think 
this highly eccentric, so it is noteworthy that 
both the British and American atomic authorities 
have separately concluded that spectral shift 
is worth spending money on—regardless of what 
tlicy want it for.) 


Half Efficiency 

Sir — ^Mr William Allan’s article in 7 he 
Sunday Times evidently had the effect upon 
you that he intended, to judge from your 
leader. Twice you recommend the use of 
consultants, to whom you refer in one pas¬ 
sage as professional efficiency consult¬ 
ants,’’ and no doubt this is the conclusion 
to which Mr Allan would like us all to 
come. 

In setting out your four strategic points 
for British industrial progress, you mention 
as your second the dissemination of know¬ 
ledge and awareness, and follow up under 
your third point, publicity for inefficiency, 
by asking for an industrial equivalent of 
Which? that coiild set out comparisons 



between companies aiKl their utilisation of 
resources. I woldd besila^ p daim that 
The Menagei' fidfill this rok 

because w^ are bega^g to get 

the case \dsWf m May, 

for example the 

management re^gaokadoail C ii J. CUrk 
Lizttited, tfaaifiv m the 
that company and its oonsulta^s. ‘ 

insdriltr of Manggotte ind the Centra 
for l^ei^fi^ G>mpar»biQp, a great deal of < 
matenal is put at the disposd of : 

companles> 

studies us^ .or examples ghrefi lbve to be r 
anboyh^iouS.; A ^ 

of exchange which you 
competition, or rather the fear of tdliog < 
too mtidi m eoffipetitors. why the 

information need^ is hot availame to out* 
side researcher^ and ,why it'la not teally 

K ssiblc yet tq' d&sehhnat<fv hl^age^^ 
owkdge as freely as is —^Yours 

faithfully, A. B. ItoBBRTSON 

Editor, 

London, EC^ ^The Manager” 


Sir—H kving spent a lifetime selling tech¬ 
nical specialities to British manufacturers, 
might 1 point out that one of the great 
weaknesses in the set-up is that of the buyer. 
Generally speakii^, buveri are grossly 
underpaid which, in itself, does not attract 
the best man, and it is to chdr credit that 
very few of them are venal But most of 
them operate without supervision; and 
often they appear to be completely out of 
touch with the rest of their firms. 

It is common to find that if ^ou draw 
the attention of a buyer to a material which 
is, say, 10 per cent petter thah what he is 
buying but with the same price, then he 
tells you that he “always buys through 
X—a firm of middlemen.” As these middle¬ 
men may get 20 per cent on the competing 
line and only 5 per cent on the improved 
line, they naturally do everything they can 
to keep the inferior material in the picture. 

It IS this unwillingness of buyers to 
authorise the opening of new accounts and 
their lack of contaa with other departments 
which means, in many caseS;, that British 
manufacturers arc cither liuyine inferior 
materials or too expensive materials. Per¬ 
haps the management of manufacturing 
works should pay more attention to the 
activitiba.of wbere 

possibl^^ jibjr idtcnt R iKftsonable mlary. I 
have ;c^$ htq^irhandUng 

over a g«ts 

a salarti'ia which 

surely is actuality a^hg lor.^d service, if 
not for oorruption.—Yours faithfully, 
Glasgoto F. Marshal 
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rtir>oaMtofGo$r 
PBIt^FT.OFS(!«X .. 
PER POUND OF WEIGHT 
PER DOLLAR OF FUEL 



BUliniH 

SAFETY 

For 30 yoars, in thousands 
of boiler rooma arofund 
the world...'. 


Suffered A Hazardous Steamlxplesm 


iasic Clayloa desj^ tlimiDatcs the ^Uanger oJE hazardous steam ex^lor 
l^ns^ becauM heating surface is confined to a single continuous tube. 
There are no drums or headers within the tire zone, providing additional 
l^t^oh. Electronic safety controls protect the cqmpihcnt against dam¬ 
age which might lesoit from combustion air, water, power or fuel failure. 
Explosion insurance is virtually built into the CMyton boiler. Compact, 
nigged and dependable, Clayton Controlled Circulation $team Genera¬ 
tors efU’ncd a wprld-wide reputation for efficient, economical operation. 

• Fully automatic sizes range from 16.5 to 175 hp, or 475 to 6,000 lbs/ 

.—- gi -yij higher 

combination. 
farwry tested 

ta customer specifications. 


COMPACT... Clayton steam generators weigh much less than other boilerM 
and require only 10 to 25% of the space. Install anywhere on any floor 
from basement to roof. 


ECONOMICAL ... Comparable in price to ordinary boilers, yet costs less to 
ship, less to install...and less to operate, wjih fuel savings from 30-50%. 

EFFICIENT...CIayton boilers oMraie at 80% f efficiency, assuring maxi¬ 
mum Ibs/hr steam per fuel dollar. Full pressure: 3 min. from a cold starts 

FUDCMHA.** Clayton modern steam may be geared to any demand. Eemg 
self contained, single units may be located at points of use to save piping 
expense and eliminate line losses, or centrally grouped to provide up to 
72,000 Ibs/hr of steam, or more, depending on application. 

AUTOMATIC. .. All factors of steam production automatically controlled. 
Clayton boikra float bn the line, producing steam instantly as needed. 
When demand drops Off, fuel consumption drops. 

SAFE. Clayton boilera meet r^uirements of A.S. M.H. Power Boiler 
Code, Underwriters' Laboratories, Factory Mutual and Canadian Stand- 
vds Association, and are shop inspected by the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Co. 

DSPENOABLE.,. Before shipment, every Clayton steam generator is pre¬ 
tested to customer-specified operating conditions. Completely self-con¬ 
tained, Clayton gencrator.s are shipped complete, ready to operate, when 
service lines are connected. No accessories to buy. 'Thousands of installa¬ 
tions in 95 countries around the world attest to the universal acceptance 
of Clayton generators for heating, air conditioning and processing steam. 

Engineering dnta and complete specifications on 
the full range of models avaHahle on request. 



ior HIGH OR LOW PRESSIHIE 
for HEATINO OR PROCESSING 

for CONTINUOUS OR 
INTERMITTENT OPERATION 

lor SINGLE OR 

MULTIPLE LOCATIONS 



This installation can provide five to six times the volume of 
steam in less floor space than required by an ordinary 100 
hp boiler, 


SPECIFICATIONS 

MODIL R-U.S 

MODEL R13 

MOKL W-50 

MODCl W-P5 

MOOCL R-110 

Mooa R-17S 

•Ollia HOmtPOi&rdufl^r (from eo F FtodwEtei) 

16.5 BHP 

33 BHP 

so BNP 

75 8H^ 

fib w 


lluf duim # 33.475 BTti/BMP..!.. 

552..?3I BTO/HR 

1.104.675 BTU/HR 

l,67lr750BfU/H# 

2,510.625 BTU/MR 

'3.6la,260 BTO/HR 

5.858.125 ahl/HR 

fllMi OUtnir • 180 FSI (iron Cb^F. Foedwslor). 

475 Lfli/HR 

9S0 LOS/HR 

1430 LBS/HR 

2144 UB5/HR 

, 3.1S01BS/NR 

5000 LBS/HR 

tetMUilf OlflFUl (troM Md at 212‘'F. Ftodweier) . . 

570 LBS/aR 

1140 LBS/NR 

1725 L^S/HR 

2566 LBL/HR. 

MOblBS/Hg 

6000 LBS/HR 

SIEMi QflllATliia NttSSlME (200 FSI DtEifn Pinsure) .. 


65 isS PSi 

6f'■ 150 Vsl 

65 iShPlfer " 

1^ - mpsf 

16 • PSf 

raflllML iFffciliibT (Mililmum, norimi upECIty. to tetted) 


B0% 

' 75% " 

75% ' 

io^ 

803i ■ 

1 . [ " 

mirasii niiifNSifiiit tkharttt i 

L0li|W4r 

WiiTlh 27" 

NelfM 5B" 

46^ 

30" 

74" ^ 

38" 

67" 

85" 

47" 

5 !’ 

■ 74" 

' 40" 


$3" 

70" 

W” 

87" 

wnmnaiiiQitr (Aoprei.f. 

125 laa 



noo LBS 

4000 LBS 

' 5200 LBS 






SALES AND SERVICE IN SB COUNTRIES 

OFFICES: C I c i n n a 1 1 
H(co t ity. Mex tc u ■ Bu( II4' |M, B. f) i u fit 
i>a.p Pdulo. Br.wil 
MANUFACTpRfNG AusImIi.I • fifefgiuiM ■ 

Lug .ind • ffuMinf • i.ip.in » Mr'xiro - Sv^erit'ii 


•OK B80. £1. MONTE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A.. Ciihl* AAdroMi CLAYCO. EL MONTE 


ClAYTOtl 

OF BElOmM, S.A. 

STAATEsiuN TEMSE BREENPONK 

aORNCM, BELGIUM 
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The Barrage 

SiR--^Yoar idtwUeo^g on the solu¬ 
tion to Maucbester s wat^ problem brings 
a refreshing touch to problems of the 
north-west. It n^res^ts die type of ap¬ 
proach which is required in otany directions 
jf Britain is to benefit to the full from the 
future outlay of vast expenditure on the 
renewal of cities and the adaptation of their 
regions to modem times. I was very glad, 
too, to have your support for the ideas of 
large scale development each side of Solway 
Firth. The su^ested coastal motorway 
which you show spanning the Solway b^ 
tween Silloth and Dumfries could reap a 
lar^e bonus in addition to the dividoids 
which you describe, for the Dumfries area 
possesses the qualities desirable few a great 
new centre of the calibre reqifired to create 
a new image for the north. Dumfries could 
well become one of a chain of new centres 
which would follow from the esmbhstoent 
of a major new northern east-west hiiduitrSd 
axis from Newcastle to Belfast. The role 
of this axis would be to aa as the base from 
which the major development of the north¬ 
ern province of Britain could radiate north¬ 
wards into Scotland and southwards into 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. The north-west¬ 
ern and the Solway .barrage schemes to¬ 
gether would materially assist in the founda¬ 
tion of this axis: therefore they would rank 
as an important advance towards the launch¬ 
ing of a national counterdrift policy.—Yours 
faithfully, Derkk Rigby Childs 

London, Wi 

Commonwealth Br Europe 

Sir —You urge (“ Friends and Foreigners,” 
page 869) that membership of the Common¬ 
wealth is compatible with other relation¬ 
ships. Surely no one could ever have 
suggested the contrary, in the face of 
Britain’s own membership of Nato and 
Efta. The real issue is much more specific. 
It is whether Britain’s future as a Common¬ 
wealth member would have been compatible 
with her signature of the Treaty of Rome. 
Lord Gladwyn, whom you criticise for 
setting the two things over against one 
another, may not be diplomatic in so doing 
but is certainly realistic, and a little realism 
is overdue. There would be no future for 
a Commonwealth whose founder-member 
was in process of absorption into a different 
system. 

The European Economic Community is 
both in exp&dt theory and in developing 
practice an association of unique character, 
aiming at full integration among its mem¬ 
bers. The economic process goes on before 
our eyes, and ultimately political union is 
a strong probabili^, whether achieved by 
Hallstein’s federative programme or dc 
Gaulle’s confederal route. Anyone who 
doubts the general’s own acceptance of 
union as the ultimate destiny of the Six 
should look Rsain at the four articles pub¬ 
lished in Le Monde in September, i960, by 
M. Alain Peyrefitte, the gdneral’s confidante 
and present minister of information. (PEP 
publidied a transladoo in X96l.) One 


LErrERS 

fxmU argue a year or sb ago. chat tha 
eoonoioic case for entry was.overwlidi|inig^^ 
and that political unification. had tbf. be; 
ac^ted as its price: or that this unificati^ 
was mrth while for its own sake because 
wc really belong ” in Europe and ought 
(as tord Gladwyn clearly believes) to diiW 
in our lot totally with France and Genany 
at the sacrifice of future ties with Zanzibar, 
Australia, Nigeria, India, Cans^ and the. 
rest. But it would seem arrog^t to daim 
to know better than the Europeans what 
will become of their diort towards union, 
and frivolous to stake the future eff the 
Gmunonwealth on the outside chimoe that 
the Six will remain perpetually in a state 
well short of effective political integratiOiL 

The nostalgic drcainm those 

who will not the “KHoing 

Europe ” in the sense oC jii^ilng the 
Treaty 1 $ a lost cause^ imd 

that it and divisive. 

ob|eec^;|jitt^^ It is easy to scor^ 
debadS^ flil^ the .la«X /that the 

GxnmteWeto {s not a tight constitutional 
unit or an eobhUmic power-block. It is in 
fact in a state of flux, and the proper ques¬ 
tions to ask are (1) what would happen in 
Asia and Africa if it disintegrated; (2) in 
what direction we want to see it grow, and 
(3) what we can do to realise our hopes.— 
Yours faithfully, S. C. Leslie 

London, SWi 

Communist Commerce 

Sir —“ To the naked, un-American eye it 
is not at all apparent why, if selling wheat to 
Russia is right (as indeed it is), seUing buses 
to Cuba is wrong.” Were The Economist 
(February 22nd) alone in making this com¬ 
parison it could be allowed to pass ; but 
similar comments have become endemic in 
Britain lately. 

The analogy between trade with Cuba 
and trade wifo Russia is no closer than the 
resemblance between Havana and Moscow. 
The US State Department does not expect 
the Russian government to topple in the 
foreseeable future, nor does it desire this. Its 
policy is therefore to promote internal 
change,” and trade is (sometimes) thought a 
useful instrument. The department does 
expect the Cuban government to topjde, and 
is doing its best to hurry the day. ft is not 
impress^ with the argument that if Castro 
were less dependent on Moscow he would 
be more con^iatory to the United States. 

The department is very likely wrong 
about Cuba, both in expecting Castro to fall 
if squeezed economically and in expecting 
his successor to be more congenial. But 
those who dislike the boycott policy, 
including The Econotnhtf would be more 
persuasive if they talked about what good 
or bad effects new buses will have on Cuban 
policy vis-ii-vis Caracas, Guantanamo or 
Moscow, instead of introducing spurious 
analogies betwcea Castro's government and • 
Khrushchev’s.—Yours faithfully, 

Christopher JENCKS 
Institute for Policy Studies 
Wa^hingtom DC r: _ 



68 country Review^ 
are publkhed 


6cove^theCaii|BX(m]|tfkat 
A six-tnonthiy lupploi^eat/free to 
Comaiba Market GroupSubicribers) 
secs the^EEDin a context. 


Marketing 

01 


A monthly research journal pMished by 
the lUV examinet nunketing trends in this 
vital area* 

Special Exports 

have cove^ retail distribution and 
the markets for selected consumer 
goods both on a national and com¬ 
parative basis. 

Trade Review and Forecast 

Analyses trends in the six major 
consumer product groups. 

Otlier features give basic background 
economic information. 

Burtlur details from: ' 

Economist 
licence Unit 

filter Hbitk 27 Si yamm^Vhice 
London SVTi " 

Telephone Hyde Park 6711 
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ANET 



Successful business trips to Africa start with GHANA AIRWAYS... On the GHANA STARUN€R... 
In tha CONVAIR 000 CORONADO, one of the world's most modern ALL-JET aircraft. 

Make your business trip a pleasure! GHANA STARLINERS offer you hospitality unique In air travel I 
Relax and enjoy V.I.P. treatment from African hostesses — international cuisine delightfully served— 
a smooth ALL*JET flight assured by experienced International fUght-deck crews. 


if GHANA STARLINER if 

the only NON-STOP ALL-JET Oight LONDON - ACCRA 
Tw(m we«kly etohts:- 

Sunday depiirtlng 18.40 bourt — arrlvlnn 00.5S hour* (Mondliy) 
Tu««d«y dtptrtino IfJOlMutt- Arriving 22.05 hour*. 


Ghana Airways sUII offers you the alternative 
Europe Starlinsr route London/Zurich, Rome/Accra... 
flying Britannia aircraft... every Thursday 
departing 17.00 hours—arriving 08.15 hours (Friday) > 
DETAILS FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AOiRT 
or from Ghana AIrwaya ' 8 Now Bond Street • London W1 
telephone: HYOe Park 1791 or Victoria 8121 


THE GREAT AIRLINE OF AFRICA 
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A new building, whether 

block or fectery—or eomei^hi^^ii^-^vl^L^il^^W 

personal affair, One flrm^ iwi^ji*^ 

different from those of anotiher.'mdy4i^jl0^v«i;k^^^ 

often needlessly harassed, ifa^' -it 

expenses mount Insidious^,,lo4he-.^|rujigl<a 

exactly what Is wanted. ‘'.h\ 

j'', ‘ ‘ 

With a Crendon package tlk^fi^^ 
are avoided. Crendon are i6 : 

burdens of planning, design, erection and cost 
control of a building from beginning to end. Crendpa.. 
concrete frames with their wide spans bnd dlffeiwnl 
shapes have the obvious advantages pf pfefabricS'« 
tion, plus Infinite flexibility. This is the moder^ 
way to build. 

List yPiir retirements and we will quote for the 
\ob and; if yojp. wish, even arrange finance. That will 
be one less responsibility for you to worry about. 


to redqce ppcapriiiting costs 
right across the board 



CRENDON 


COMPREHENSIVE BUIUNNO AND DESIGN SERVICE 
FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES AND OFFICES 


Call in Gestetner, and be suredf a frankand unbiased 
discussion of the merits of the most advanced tech¬ 
niques as applied to your Internal printing needs. 
Only Gestetner offer both stencil and offset duplica¬ 
ting machines. Only Gestetner, therefore, are able to 
offer you the right machine for your purposes—4ind to 
back it up .with such reliable service.'48'Branches 
throughout thecourrtry provide regular maintenance, 
supply and advisory services on a telephone-call 
basis to all Gestetner users. 

Find out more about the Gestetner "twin-technique” 
range of printing and duplicating machines, now. 

GESTETNER 

Stencil • Offset 


Please let me have proof of the versatility end economy of the 
new “twin-technique" range of Gestetner printing and duplicating 
machines../ am particularly interested in :— 

STENCIL OFFSET 

Company 

Address 



CRINOPN CONCRiTI COMPAHY UMITID 

Thame Road, Long Crendon, Ayltebury, Bucke. Long Crendon 4B1 
jNorthfrn jiranch .Werkt: fUiwcllffe Rofidi Ggolf,, Yo/K«.,<eoelf 889 


for the attentl<m of Mr.:... ...^. 

Gestetner buplicetore (G,S.O.) Ltd. 

Gestetner House, 210 Eiieton Road, London, N.W.1 
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■>' North American developed the first production- 
designed micro-electronic centret computer, the 
lightweight FELICIA. 


D 

k. 


NAA Is devetopifig compact nuclear reactor systems to furnish 
electrical power In space. SNAP lO-A mockup is shown above. -j. 


rhe F-104 Starfighter Is equipped with an fntergrated radar system by NAA. 





The resultingptogMMr-lttJbtfl^Wled^ 
in technology-makes possible a steady 
stream of North American contributions to 
the nUUtary Md pr^grems of Ae. 
Free world. 

North Ajpgidc^ Aylal4tdt jKjyelp^ to: 
advance the frontiers of soientiflo Know¬ 
ledge through these divisions: Atomics 
International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los 
Angeles, RodKetdymysSeMicdOiniterSpase ^ 
A; Information Systems. 

a u B o i> ^ wBaoou A aTsasjioaTM aw i B ica w aviATU>iis.,a..*Hw«*»tAOoutoii»iMW<twttosiiSwa.ewiTMiitAiw 


Today the scientists and engineers at 
North American Aviation are explor¬ 
ing fiar beyond the established fron¬ 
tiers in every field of science known to 
man. 

Their discoveries are leading to ne^ 
scientific advancements in many diverse 
areas. Among these areas of research are 
rocketry, nuclear epergy, eleetronics, 
microelectronics, space fligh^ life sciences^ 
ichiff * . . - ^ - 


^anfi ^ser techife^og^. [ 
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Burroughs help horsuHiuwer on UP. 


Bristol Street Group Limited of 

Birmingham are one of the largest 
operators of Ford distributorships in 
Europe. 

ProblemiTofinda versatile machine 
capable of handling Hire Purchase 
accounting with Pre-ScheduIlng and 
Automatic Decision; payments with 
proof of posting to correct account; 
indication of arrears with proof of 
correct pick-up of balance and 
scheduled balance. LSslf/, to cover 
insurance, Contract Hire accounts, 
Vehicle Ledger Posting and parts 
analysis. 

Solved: With two Buiroughs Series 
FNumerlcaccounUngmechrnefi.oine 
Alpha-Numeric accounting machine 
and one analysis machine. 


Method: The Numeric Accountlr>g 
machines are used for H.P. accounts 
with pre-scheduling of payments and 
2 machine decisionsi customer’s 
payment book automatically headed 
from account card; posting of pay¬ 
ments with proof to correctaccouni; 
account balance and scheduled bet- 
ance.with automatic ^urears, Jb® 
same machines control Contre|jt 
Hire customers’ insurance 'ac¬ 
counts, The* Alpha-Numeric noich- 
irue handles Vehicle Ledger postl/igs 
and the Analysis machine supplies 
information. 







Miss Sylvia Dowell posts a dally batch of 
cash into H.P, account cards with her 
Riirrnnnf)^ nr.r.Quniina machine. 



Result: These versatile machine^ 
cortiSletetSf «Olve the problems and 
suppfy all the accounting tnforma* 
tion required. 



^^.^)vhllaes^ 

'^ntna ‘ 

Mem ~ 
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Growth 

in 

Storage 




WHESSOE’S 

CONTINUING 

GROWTH 


IN 1864 

WHESSOE ARE BUILDING 


1888-~Riveted steel tanks 
^1^ 1902 -Tanks up to 110 feet in diameter 
1927 —Floating roof tanks 
1934—All welded tanks 
1955—Advent of automatic welding 

aJ> The largest-tanks ever erected in 
V|y West Africa 

^Th. largest-tanks ever erected in the U.K. 
\i/ The largest -capacity of refrigerated storage 


tanks in the U.K. 


,V|^, The largest -value single order for tanks 
W* ever placed in the U.K. 


3 story of continuing growth 


WHESSOE LIMITED 


DARLINGTON & LONDON 
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B.Z.P. 


Buiy it. sink it or laave it in-the open—nothing can harm 
cable protected by. KRYNAC^ 860. This vinyl-modified 
nitiile rubber is unaffected by the damaging influences of 
ozone, water and weather. It resists heat, animal and vege¬ 
table oils, abrasion and impact. KRYNAC 850 compounds 
can be made non-staining, dirt-resistant, and easy to 
Lleao in a wide tange of fade-proof, stain-proof 
colours. Th^se are the qualities tTiat make' it FTfTT 
ideal for cable jacketts, hose and (in cellular 
fni:n) foi flotation clcmenU in life jackets, and for 


thermal insulation foi pipir.g. It's also used in tlie manufac¬ 
ture of such diverse products as floor tile, conveyor bolting 
and even ar/ny boots. Within the w'orld-wide PQLYSAR® 
organization there is a representative, nearby W'ho caTi pro¬ 
vide you with full technical information on KRYNAC 850. 

For Visit from him, or for a KRYNAC 850 prod- 

_ Lict bulletin, write to: Polysar Internatronal 

|FVn S A., Fribourg, Switzerland, or to Polymer 
Sklil (United KingdonO Limited, Beikclcy Square 
"T House, London W.l, 


ONE OP THIvWbPtLD^if MAJOr^ 60Ul?CES OF RUBBER 

POLYSAR INTERNATIONAIiV.aA.. FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND 











Cl BA ft • world'Widt organisation, with sixty cojtipanies 
oparatlna in iva tontinantt. Pharmaceuticals, ^astuffs, 
pigments, taxtiie suxiliartes and finishing sgentA plastics and 
adhesivss-these ars CIBA products for better living in a 
changing world, iater deveiopments range from pesticides and 
veterinary medicines to rare metals, colour photochemicals 
and large-screen television projection. This is creative 
chemistry in action. 

In Britain there are four CIBA companies, each a 
specialist in its field, bringing to medicine and industry 
the benefits of international research. If you would like 
to know more, please write to us. Our story is told in 
"CIBA in Britain" and we would be glad to send you a 
copy. 

CIBA UNITED KINGDOM LTD 96 PICCADILLY LONDON W1 


■I Dy6S CIBA CLAYTON LTD MANCHESTER 


■I Besins CIBA (ARL) ltd DUXFORD CAMBRIDGE _ 

■i Pharmaceuticals ciba laboratories ltd horsham 
■I Flue Chemicals ciba chemicals ltd grimsby 
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ANtmbly t( t tor C.E.6.B. 



•m Of eur vorkr 
ILSWICK 

Ai irtiit'i ImprisilOft 


Yickers-Armstronga (Engineers) Limited, have the resources to tackle all types of engineering—light, medium 
or heavy. These resources cover skills, machinery, factory space, finance, technology and research facilities on a 
vest scale. The examples and statistics given here are from the Newcastle upon Tyne Works of Vickers-Armstrongs 
tEngineors) Limited, one of many all over the country able to supply the right products at th^ right price for 

«ur oeedt. Put Britain’s most diverse sngineerino company to work for you. 


Ms 


first to: R. Wonfor, Director, Vickers House, Millbank Tower, Millbank, London SW1. 
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.. from only one of the works of 


ty I 


Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) Limited 

Works at: Barrow Chesham Crayford Dartford Hemal Hempstead London 
Newcastle upon Tyne (Elswick and ScotsWood) Swindon (South Marston) 
Southampton Wakefield Weymouth '• 


VANiit 
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Grah^ Caiiiyon In Arizona 


BOAC & TCA 


21-day Economy Excursion 
London-Montreal return 



Grand time at World’s Fair 


From April 1st, BOAC Econojiiy Excursion fares lo 
North America arc lower than ever! Less than 10 guineas 
down and you'<q away! With jet^fliglits to-15 ddei. 
BOAC saves you up to 17 guineas on your 21 -day return 
fai'c (minimum sj^y 14 days). BOSTON is only 1104.13s, 
NEW YORK £107.3s; add VvilhTCA, MONTREAL is 


£98.19s, TORONTO £112.3s. You can plan your trip lo 
take in all the fun of the World’s Fair! 

Ifyou vvant W know just how easy it all is, how Mule 
it costs in North America, and details of the BOAC Fly 
NOW -Pay LATER scheme, sec your BOAC Tra\el 
Agent or nearest BOAC Office. 

All fores suhjcif to Go\<’trnncnf tippiovof 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 




TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


INITISH OVERSBAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION AND CUNARD WITH TCA, QANTA8 AND AIR>INDIA 
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The Soft Centre 

S TANLEY BALDWIN and Calvin Coolidge: tb<se'wcre two leaders 
on whom the lot fell the last time Britain and the'Uhited'Sitates had their 
general elections in the same year, forty years ago. It sends a far cry 
from then—and them. Yet how hr in f^ has the British C(»Krvative' party 
gone ? This question is really at the root of both Ae gdingS'^ juSt no# of 
some of the Government's supporters and some of the illusidns of ^andeur 
of Sir Alec Douglas-Home himself. 'Mr Baldwin hinaself might petfe^ well 
have taken the so-called welfare state, and much else, in his stride, a$ his 
successors have done. What be failed to grasp was that this country, eVeh 
before the war made it brutally plain, had a new place to find in a world that 
was increasingly both more interdependent and more competitive. It wiu the 
eclectic triumph of Mr Macmillan that, after the failure at Suez, be saw this 
necessity at last and improvised a way to meet it. His European bid did offer 
for the first time in modem British history a single policy that might serve, 
within the Atlantic framework, to knit together the nation’s political, diplomatic, 
economic, industrial and commercial needs in a world where the old Sfdendidly 
isolated greatness of British power, never really true in this lifetime, had 
demonstrably gone. Below stairs in the Tory party there was more relief than 
regret when this enterprise to let air and opportunity into Britain’s future was 
frustrated; Mr Heath, sponsor alike and logically of both Europe and freed 
resale prices, is today to many the man who “ may smile, and smile, and be * 
villain.” And, above stairs, the new prime minister at any rate, when he looks 
at Britain’s position in the big world, is still (as a comment on page 972 points 
out) in search of times past. 

The importance of Tuesday’s spirit of revolt and abstention on the resale 
prices bill (with the Labour opposition, gleefully, and irresponsibly, looking on), 
and of the wider echoes in the country, is the fresh revelation of the extent to 
which the Conservative party, for all its twentieth century front-bcuehers and 
young men, is sdll unconverted. The prices bill, like the fre^ proposals for 
monopolies and mergers, is one brave bit of the attempt to do by other means 
what exposure to Europe’s tests and chances was hoped to do organically; an 
article over the page shows how f^tj cbmpared with oAer countries, this attempt 
has been carried. The bill go through, but only grudgingly; there is no 
real chance now of the Government going to the country with a raging tearing 
campaign to make Britain competitively strong by the self-help that matters so 
much more than (with the alliance fully armoured) having its independent bomb ; 
that is, by pressing on by every means—from tariff cuts, sliced subsidies and the 
break-up of restrictive practices and price-fixing whether by trade unions or 
managements—with the good work begun. As the enthusiasm for Europe fades, 
and the election approaches, the party at large shows unmistakable signs of 
wearying of its front runners’ well-doing; it is not only the open dissidents who 
are murmuring “ enough is enough.” 

In fact there is very little chance of a raging tearing campaign by either the 
Conservative or Labour parties. Mr Wilson’s sober addresses up and down the 
country make no Midlothian. . It is commonly sai4 m be the virtue, of 
British politics that when electiops come the parties move towards the centre. 
But the danger is that the centre they grope for will be the blurted soft centre, 
soft with “ an underside like soap.” The extraordinary thing about the election 
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campaign so far is that neither partyy^^^tiltfh 3 lffi~l 1 :tt'fiiii|S^ 
of Mr Heath) has really taken the ihibatt^^-B«ri|'«r«'Vrat>usy 
guarding their own flanks. One w&^ a ^g to rally th^ faith¬ 
ful, the other offers a new look in Whitehall to make govern¬ 
ment, when the newcomers troop in, more “with it” and, 
above all, more “ scientific.” Neither wants to spell out, so near 
to the polls, the more painful implications of making all 
workers earn their pay and all firms their profits, which is what 
becoming more efiicient must mean. Certainly the Labour 
party has no connected policy now, am more than it had 
when it was oji^dsing the bid to join ISurope, for bringing 
about the change in the British economy which that bid was 
intended to bring about. It is true of course that no 
Opposition can prove its .words by deeds (any more than 
journalists cap). But the test is whether the heads of an 
agenda which Mr Wilson and his lesser helpers have been 
so painstakingly ^pounding (this time not in pamphlets but 
in speeches) really go tq the prickly core. We Imow no more, 
for instance, from Mr Wilson than we do from Government 
spokesmen how the underproductive activities of trade unions 
would be combated by the next government, and we know 
less froim him than from the Conservatives about bow the 
undeji»oductive activities pf managements might fairly and 
fruitfully be curbed. This is evidendy no time for polidcians 
to be too beasdy to the economy’s hangers-on. 

Yet is this really what electors want ? An earlier editor 
of this paper once divided polidcians into men of “ movement ” 
and men of “ non-movement,” and it is really the doers and 
deciders that voters look for longingly. They are much less 
Impressed than politicians believe by recipes for painless 
progress and sketches of the road ahead going round and not 

Cyprus on the Edge I 

M r sandys did not puli his punches when describing 
the deterioradon in Cyprus to the House of Commons 
on Wednesday. He was right to be blunt. His strong 
words expressed not only his own and the Government’s 
exasperadon but the mood of the country. Bridsh troops, 
who are in Cyprus for no other reason than to prevent the 
Cypriots from slaughtering each other, are being not only 
abused but actually prevented at gun-point from carrying out 
their dudes. It is impossible for the Bridsh troops to go on 
indefinitely in this way while the United Nations takes its 
time about setting up the international peace force the Security 
Council agreed upon last week. The Bridsh Government had 
to warn U Thant that padence is running out. 

Not that the Secretary-General himself is to blame. His 
difficulties in raising an intemadonal force can be explained 
pardy by the understandable reluctance of governments to 
get ^eir forces involved is a pardcularly unpromising opera- 
don that has no obvious soludon. The neutral countries 
(Austria, Sweden, Finland, Brazil and Ireland) which U Thant 
has asked to contribute to the peace force, together with 
Canada, could, no doubt view with shortsighted equanimity 
the i^srupdpn of Nato’s eastern flank. W they have to 
remember t^t, apart from the general damage to ^e United 
Nations* credit, a'fuUscale war between Greece and 
might; soon swell writh disastrous consequences. Perhaps Wed- 
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through the road Tf vfw'pnik^Ty the^ 

straight ahead int6 Burope, admittedly after, a good deal 6f 
backing and filling, and to face the consequences of doing it, 
that made Mr Macmillan’s incumbent? hiemorable. It is 
just such straightforwardness that the country now not only 
needs, but very fikely wants as ,w^ Wlutt.u.going to be 
done, not sometime but this year or next, about towns and 
houses, traffic and roads and regions, trade and new industrial 
techniques, incomes, prices and the cost of living ? How are 
all those being fitted together, against, say, the known tide of 
population, into practical and not piecemeal projections ? This 
is no time to turn the transmitter down for fear of frightening 
somebody. 

Four months ago Mr Wilson was supposed to be going 
to run away with this year’s election, while President Kennedy 
had a hard fight on his hands. Now the London stock market 
leaps like a lover’s heart (see page 1013) at every fresh sign 
that the Conservatives may win it after all, while President 
J(^son is showing clean heeb to his rivals, as they sort 
themselves out. This is not just because the new President 
is one of the world’s best political salesmen; what he has 
been selling to the hardest buyers in the world, in Congress, 
has been the full Kennedy programme, thorns and all. 
It could be that Mr Wilson is holding his fire until he can see 
the whites of the Tories’ eyes still nearer to the election. But 
the spectacle of his party, just as a ploy, not even casting a vote 
on the prices bill and looking forward now, it seems, to 
helping Tory diehards to harry the bill in committee does not 
suggest that there is heavy-calibre stuff still to be shot off. 
The Americans will better Calvin Coolidge this year; will 
we really better Stanley Baldwin ? 

What happens when 
tolerance dies 

nesday’s announcement that the United States and Britain 
would between them contribute about half the estimated cost 
of the peace force (apart from the remaining British troops) 

' for three months may help to get things moving. 

But even if it gets to Cyprus can a UN peace force now 
save the situation ? One had hoped that the interposition of 
a mediating force between the two communities might make 
possible some rational consideration of a new political settle¬ 
ment. This hope is rapidly proving illusory. When the troubles 
first started last Christmas a deal of sympathy was felt for the 
Greek Cypriots because the Turlu’ abuse of their privi¬ 
leged position—and because of the overhanging threat of 
intervention from Turkey. But the Greeks have used the 
time, afforded by the British presence to build up their armed 
strength ; extremists have tdcreasiogly Come to dominate their 
counsels; they are clearly determined ttoW to beat the Turks 
into submission. Inevitably they have come to reject the 
peace-keeping role of the British forces, who are in their way ; 
and the British for their pan have been obliged to protect 
the Turks who, although too often they may have been the 
first to pull the trigger, are clearly a small minority in desperate 
‘ straits.' 

The chanpes that a UN force would fare aqy better than 
the British are, as our special correspondent in Nicosia points 
ou( on. page 979, increasingly dkn. ’ Archbishop Makarios will 
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have to be disabused o{ any irrelevant comparisons be qiay 
have been making with the l/N Congo operation. If the UN 
force gets to Cyprus it will not be to help the Cyprus govern* 
y inent (that is, the Greek Cypriots) to put down a rebellious 
minority that wants to secede. It will be there to keep the 
peace, and to maintain the security and legal ri^ts of bodi 
communities in the hope that eventually a new settlement 
can be worked out freely—which means without the minority's 
being under duress by the majority. 

And if Archbishop Makarios does not unequivocally accept 
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this, the danger , of a Turkish invasion,! which he least, wgntst 
will be imminent indeed. $o far the Turkish govermnent^ 
although it has been unhelpful in the choice of a UN mediatm;, 
has behaved with restraint. So has the Greek government^ 
though unfortunatdy the same cannot be said of the Greek 
press. But Turkey's prime minister, Mr Indnu, was strongly 
attacked on Wednesday in the Turkish parliament for his 
Cyprus policy. The Greek Cypriots would bo wise to 
the warning signals from Ankara. Or are. they hellbejott for 
collision ? 


More Competition, Less Ideology 

Mr Heath’s latest courageous fusillades coufirm that BHtalnt 
America and the Six have now evolved thi^e differ^t attitudes^ 
an ocean apart, towards bad business behiiviour 


I h Mr Heath had got Britain into the European common 
market last year, he would not now be getting some Tory 
backbenchers and many small shopkeepers into a fright 
at the idea of competition. This is quite apart from whether 
his own personal dynamism would ever, then, have been pent 
up in the Board of Trade. If Britain had now been on the 
way into Europe, its concern with new legislation on restric¬ 
tive practices would almost certainly be confined to ways of 
adjusting its existing legislation to fit in with the developing 
pattern of the European community’s regulation. It is most 
doubtful whether the detail of resale price maintenance— 
which is prohibited in some common market countries but 
not in others—would in those different circumstances have 
been considered politically important enough to merit inde¬ 
pendent action in the meantime. And the circumstances 
would indeed have been quite different. The whole of British 
industry would have been thrown open to a much wider range 
of competition from European partners, within a year or two, 
than can ever be threatened by an internal shake-up now. 

As Britain did not get into the common market, the three 
key areas of Atlantic capitalism are now all committed to the 
promotion of greater competition in their variously mixed 
economics—but vrith three utterly different systems, and pos¬ 
sibly also to rather differing extents. Broadly, these represent 
differences in economic philosophy, though in the common 
market several, not necessarily compatible, economic 
philosophies arc uneasily harnessed together. 

American Attitudes 

In the United States, begetter of anti-trust legislation (at 
one time or another, about 6o laws have been put on the 
statute book there), social perhaps even more than economic 
philosophy has started from the axiom that the competitive 
and small businessman is virtuous ; but that the big business^ 
man or the group of businessmen getting together is probably 
villainous. America’s basic procedure is per se legislation, 
laying down that certain kinds of business behaviour arc 
illegal, and if they occur, must be stopped or punished. 

This has not, over the years, always furnished the succession 
of neat black and white divisions between right and wrong 
that its simpliste formulations might seem to offer. But its 


strength lies in two things. First, the degree pf discrctipi) laid 
upon judges in anti-trust cases, in principle at least, is not 
overly wide. Second, and much more important, this social 
and economic philosophy is accepted doctrinally, whether or 
not rationally, by the businessman it is invoked to discipline 
along with everybody else. The president of General Motors 
is not only accustomed to explaining his behaviour in the 
homespun terms of the corner shopkeeper. He has a sizeable 
legal staff to scrutinise any course of action upon which 
General Motors may be proposing to embark to see whether 
it may look too noticeably unlike what corner shopkeepers, in 
theory at least, could also do. 

Britain’s approach, which is always called “ pragmatic,” is 
not as cautious as that might sound in America. Action by 
the restrictive practices court has been forceful, though the 
record on monopolies has been much less so. The new re¬ 
sale prices bill goes farther, nationally, than the United States 
docs itself. The extension of machinery to investigate mono¬ 
poly and mergers that Mr Heath’s white paper proposed last 
week could (not necessarily would) somewhat strengthen 
action on this side, too. The package is not too neat, and 
not all of it hangs together. But it has to be considered 
against the fairly utter lack, in Britain, of any very deep com¬ 
mitment to the concept of competition among the public, let 
alone business. Traditional social values in Britain have never 
rated business very high ; and the really thrusting business¬ 
man, seeking every way to beat his competitors, is probably 
rated a shade grimier than the rest. Labour, too, has had 
its own set of alternative ideals: for devoted socialists, if 
businessmen do not compete that is simply one morejeason 
why they should not be there at all. 

European Attitudes 

coNOMic philosophies among the European Six range from 
dirigisme to the Sozialmarkt The Treaty of Rome is 
a portmanteau into which are crammed elements of half a 
dozen different approaches—though it contains more of the 
essence of German neo-liberalism, perhaps, than of atiy other. 
This latter is not identical with the American oompetidve 
ethic, and it docs not resemble much in British economic philo¬ 
sophy cither. German nco-libcrals realise that teal business 
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behaviour departs at many points from the perfect competition 
in’which-no basineasman can enforce his Own market strategy, 
and each has to accept his price from the market. Very well 
then, they argue; the essential, and sufficient, role of the state 
Is to control such areas of the economy “ so that the economic 
process conducts itself as nearly as possible as if perfect c<xn- 
petition existed.” Dr Erhard was doing rather well on these 
hnes when the Treaty ofc Rome was drafted; and though 
he has himself complained that “ the tight spiritual link ” 
between the common market and the principle of competition 
is lacking, to his fellows his own emphasis upon ” a competi¬ 
tive order ” miiy echo insistently throughout the treaty. 

It has to be added that there are few signs of deep com¬ 
mitment to competition, peir^ct or otherwise, among die 
public or the businessmen of the Six, except perhaps in Hol¬ 
land. The Gerdtaa: businessman probably ranks higher 
in society than his British counterpart, and he will offer public 
explanations of his conduct m competitive phrasing; but 
essentially, laisser faire means to him, “Leave me aldnC to 
do whatever 1 care to get up to.” In France the direction 
of industrial enterprise is one of the alternative roles for the 
proper employment of high intelligence ; not at the peak, 
perhaps, but one of the positions in which such talent can 
contribute to the orderly and elegant and united conduct 
of a nation’s affairs. (Competition has not much to do with 
this ; gain has.) In Italy the only basic competition is with 
the tax collector. On the whole, business instincts on the 
continent appear from the outside to incline even less strongly 
towards competition than in Britain. 

National legislation concerning restrictive practices and 
monopoly among the Six only partly reflects th^—except in 
Italy and Luxemburg, where there is none. Belgian legis¬ 
lation is notably tender towards cartels, which it regards as 
(^ten convenient for a country so heavily dependent on ex¬ 
ports ; in concern with abuses, not agreements or monopoly 
per se, it formally resembles the British. Holland has simi¬ 
larly neutral legislation; it assesses monopoly or restrictive 
practices against the “ general interest ” (and may even if it 
thinks a restriction, justified, make it binding by law); its 
application is contrived mainly through consultation between 
civil servants and busines^en, the familiar SeeUmassage. 
France has an exceptionally clearcut prohibition of resale price 
maintenance (and price discrimination); it prohibits a wide 
range of cartel i^actices, though ignoring single-firm mono¬ 
poly ; its application is mainly administrative. The German 
cartel law of 1957, on the face of it, is one of the firmest in 
the world against restrictive agreements, monopolies and other 
forms of restraint of trade. But in practice it may authorise, 
after examination or by registration, a good deal (ff what it 
formally outlaws. An example is Germany’s prohibition of 
resale price maintenance—except for branded goods. In 
practice, again, the Federal Cartel Office cannot be said to 
have operated very forcefully since it was set up. 

This continental legislation, and the common market treaty 
clauses and regulations being Imilt upon extends theoretically 
into some areas that British law even now does not touch. 
There is, for-example, a frequent concern with “price dis¬ 
crimination in the words of the Treaty of Rome, “the 
application to trade partners of luiequal cemditions in respect 

equivalent transactions, thereby placing them at a ct»n« 
petitive disadvantage.” The most notable example in practice 
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is in the prichig rules the Gtel-Steel Oomifitinity in Luxem¬ 
burg, under which steel cotripimies have to-adHiere to their 
published price schedules to all cbmers, except for aligmrig 
downwards to meet a particular conipetitive bid. Price dis¬ 
crimination is prohibited in the United States under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, which is sometimes known ad “ the anti¬ 
chain-store law.” Mr Heath might have chosen prohibition 
of price discrimination as a sop to the small trader in his 
resale prices bill—instead of prohibiting loSs-leading of a 
kind that practically never occurs—^but he did not. British 
and many American economists tend to feel that this prohi¬ 
bition can itself be restrictive, since even secret rebates make 
practical competition stronger, not weaker. European ,nco- 
l^erals arc ptfbaps tis concerned to, see^ that cpmi|efit|[}ra is 
pure and undlstbrted'as with its immediate intensity. ' ' 

Mixed Att^f^des 

VT-N as augmented, the proposed British le^slation would 
still remain far less severe than in the United States; 
the effects upon business behaviour, too, less pervasive, for 
lack of ideological acceptance. Nevertheless, the augmented 
battery of devices to promote competition now proposed for 
Britain is now possibly the most comprehensive on this side 
of the Atlantic. Already, in terms of the rate of fire, perform¬ 
ance here could not be matched in any continental country. 
As for the superstructure of competitive regulation being put 
up in Brussels, it is too soon to judge; but already there 
are signs of laggard, compromising performance. 

Nor is Britain’s lack of doctrinal attachment to the com¬ 
petitive ideals of either continent all debit In many of the 
industries of a modem developed economy oligopoly is the 
conformation to be expected, “ natural ” or not. In almost 
all, differing degrees of market power do exist, and producers 
do have to elaborate marketing strategies instead of accepting 
their price from a purely competitive market. This nluch- 
less-than-perfect competition is associated with certain of the 
institutional advantages of sizeable business, in technology 
and organisation for growth. Whether or not it is a pre¬ 
requisite of these advantage, it is sometliing that.no modern 
state is likely to choose to grind down into any blessed throng 

ideally competitive individual entrepreneurs. 

It would be not entirely a disitdvantage to have one western 
industrial society , ready to turn up the general competitive 
pressure upon its economy without having simultaneously 
to pretend that aU the diverse economic animals within can 
behave as if they were traders in a commodity market that 
never was. The British government is not in any case—nor 
soon will any common naarket government be—prepared to 
desist from direct intervention m the behaviour of these 
economic animals, however much devotion to competition they 
may protest. It is nowadays having to take an interest in 
the administered prices that these not wholly competitive 
beasts charge for their products, as it is in the administered 
prices that unions charge for labour. To promote greater 
competition in general, but to exert specific i^uence to steer 
the economic behaviour of both sides of Industry in markets 
where competition will not> practically, prevail (or where 
governments have decided that it shsdl not) is what most 
western governments cannot escape doing today, with or with¬ 
out benefit of ectmomic ideefiogy. DoctrinaUy, it may be a 
bit mixed. So are the economies we have to d^ with. 
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Gran(i Design Frayed 

How some onpe bi^ hopes for tjie Kennedy roup^ of tariff 
negotiations have been gradually whittled away. : 


A lthoucJh the American Congress passed Mr Kennedy’s 
Trade Expansion Act less than two yedrs ago, ^e 
^ ensuing “ Kennedy rourxl ” of uriff tidks has played 
many parts in its brief lifetime. The objective has always 
been die same: nothing less than to fit the Europe^ common 
market into the world or, more exactly, to wrap the world a 
little more comfortably round- the new and rapidly grovring 
cortuMn maihet. But- the iihjdications have, changed with 
changing times. The very name “'Kennedy round ” now has 
a ring from another and more hopeful age. When it was 
launched in i^i,-'the Trade Expansion Act was, to be sure, 
America's attempt to safeguard' its' stake in the European 
market, just as, the European Free Trade Area Was Britain’s 
attempt six years earlier. But, unlike the free trade area, its 
motives were romantic as well as mercantile. It was also 
to be a part of the grand design for a partnership between 
America and a uniting. Europe that would pull the West 
together and change the world. 

What remained after General de Gaulle’s veto on British 
entry into the common market two Januaries ago was a sense 
that the Kennedy round was a test of European intentions. 
If France's common market partners failed to fight for it, 
they could be assumed to be disappearing behind the general's 
prison bars. A mixture of political fears and commercial 
interest, again rather like‘' the mixture that stirred British 
passions over the free trade area, led the American nego¬ 
tiators into angry tactics. The outcome was the dogfight with 
the Six at the meeting of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (Gatt) in Geneva last May. On the whole, the 
Six came out of that mel6e slighdy on top. 

Since then, the emotion has slowly faded out of the Kennedy 
round, which has come to be seen more and more as a straight 
business deal. The passing months have proved that France’s 
common market partners do not share, for the present anyway. 
General de Gaulle’s third-force ambitions. Whenever the 
Germans have been free to choose, as in the Nato mixed- 
manned nuclear force, they have chosen to act with the United 
States, not France. The Kennedy round has stopped being 
a symbol of political attitudes. 

To that extent its deflation from political to economic 
significance has been genuine. But it has also been tactical. 
For it has gradually dawned upon the negotiators diat, within 
the striedy commercial field, the interests of the Six may be 
more truly united than one would guess from their divergent 
public statements. During the crisis among the Six in the 
Brussels negotiations at Christmas, the Germans made much 
play with the need fdr guarantees on the Kennedy roimd as the 
price for progress . on the agricultural coiomop market, 
assumed to be essentially a French demand. But in the upshot 
the appethe of the Dutch and Italians for access to the German 
food market, and of th^ German farmers for a maximum of 
protection, played a much greater part than generalised love 
of fcM trade. 'The debate op agriciiltute produced a^ concrete; 
bargain; that on the Kennedy round, perhaps inevitably since, 


it bad not got fully under way, produoed only genafaliaed 
declaradons eff intent. It has become dtat mubh'hatdK to 
believe in the pressure the Five may bring'to'be^ ^ 
French should General de Gaulle decide in his tsisdkmf tinit ^ 
the Kennedy roimd is a snare and a ddusion foe dw EanDpe 
(ff die Europeans.- There seetris little doubt fiiiR ibe caatkMia 
tactics now being' |iursued b^’tfae Akneticans ttre'-a waf of 
adjusting to these' more modest hiiqies. ’ 

The Americans s^m to be dtftennined to tlvdkd tbe mkiudakj'’ 
real and reputed, the Biiitjsb in tiiehr deabngs ‘ytidi'ttie'$hE.'' 
In essence^ their taetks consist of attuning dtat soaSe ptof of d' 
loaf is better than no bread: An instance’is-their attitndb'trdi 
the vexed question of “ disparities.” The lattist position Of 
the Six is t^t they may reduce their tariffs only 25 per 
(instead of the 50 per cent the Americans want)-On tiiat fifth 
of their dutiable imports Where their tariffs are half, ot less, 
of the American and British ones. The Americans have not 
exfdoded angrily as they did last year, or suggested another 
formula. They have not even pointed out, fike the British, 
that the Six’s {woposal might easily set off a vkioUs spiral in 
which more and more countries -will limit their tariff-cutting. 
Instead they have suggested simfde amoidments that would 
eliminate two-thirds of the trade to be dealt with in this way. 
Detailed bargaining can stan at last. 

E ven on agriculture, where the official positions of die com¬ 
mon market and the United States are poles apart, no one 
but the American Department of Agriculture really believes 
food exporters can obtain guarantees from the Six. Given the 
social and political pressures from the farms of the common 
market, where 600,000 people are leaving the land annually 
though nearly 20 per cent of the working population are still 
left there, it is not very realistic to expect the old trade channels 
to survive. The European Commissioners who were in 
Washington on March 5th and 6th left little room for illusion 
on this score. And to some extent the paradoxical buoyancy 
of the common market's food imports, however temporary, has 
reduced the tension. It is harder to see $1,200 million of 
American agricultural exports to the common market as a 
matter of desperate concern when a mere five years ago Ae 
Americans were selling only $800 million worth. 

The best that can be hoped for is some kind of review 
procedure if expwts show signs of falling oft Even Britain, 
for all its expressions of liberal intent, is ix>t about to give 
such guarantees on food imports into Britain as would make 
much of a precedent for asking, great thinjgi of die Six. Here, 
too, the emphasis seems to, be moving towvds. tiie discus^on 
of world agreements sought by the Six .and amoided as nuidh 
as possiUe to suit outsideis. 

This modest, pragmatic approach at , least has tbe virtue 
of keeping the atmosphere calm. It now'seems Iftely that,, 
despite fbods tff Freqeb scepticism in recent mont^ the 
Kennedy round conference will open formally in Geneva on 
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May 4 tb. This is purely symbolic, for in reality the nego- Atlantic. In agriculture, a dc;al can only tend to reduce, hpw- 

dators have been at it hammer and tongs since the autumn. ever marginally, French preferences in Europe^ Ip industry, 

And even after May 4 th the way is strewn with elephant it is hard now that inflation is saj)ping the competitive advan- 

traps for the overly hopeful. The American list of “ excep- tages France derived from the 1958 devaluation of the franc 

tions ” to tariff-cutting is bound to be large. If others follow to expect French industry to welcome a challenge from 

suit, these could, with disparities, make present hopes even of America, Britain and Japan as well as that painfully sustained 

a 35 per cent cut in industrial duties (acceptable both in from Germany. 

Brussels and Washington) teem optimisuc. Then there are the In vague terms, General de Gaulle has indeed told Herr 

non-tariff barriers about which philosophers can wrangle till Erhard and the Italian president, Signor Segni, that he favours 

the Day of Julgmcnt. Last but not least there is agriculture, the Kennedy round. It is not a black-and-white issue like 
a vexed kingdom in itself. Britain’s entry into Europe. Success in trade negotiations 

The agenda is painfully long. Even though there seems can be wan or (more rarely) vivid. But the latest statements 

to be general agreement that by the end of the year one ought of, for instance, the French minister of finance, suggesting that 

to know whether a deal is possible or not, neither the French ministers might not attend the formal opening of the Kennedy 

nor the Americans arc in a great hurry. The French will not round on May 4 th, have an ominous ring. And what ought to 

agree to parts of the package before they can judge of the be the ultimate restraint on the general—the determined 

whole (which is reasonable enough but raises horrid memories Atlantic spirit of France’s common market pargjiers—may, in 

of the free trade area). And the Americans, though wanting the very nature of the success of the common market itself, be 

agreement soon on disparities, prefer a package home opinion less effective than it should be. 

can judge as a whole to a scries of parts some of which may be Whatever the outcome, the modesty of the political hopes 

modest. now vested in the Kennedy round heightens the need to find 

All this implies that outside the common market the other means of partnership between Europe and America 

tendency is to put first things first and to sec that tariff beyond the reach of General de Gaulle’s veto. Now and for 

reductions by the Six, who have after all nearly doubled their some rime the one solid hope, oddly perhaps, is likely to lie 

imports between 1958 and 1963 , arc of more interest than a in the Nato mixed-manned nuclear force. If this remains a 

war of religion on commercial doctrine. But the final attitude merely technical operation, it will not sustain the political' 

of the Six ihemselvcs is more mysterious. What interest has responsibilities it has to bear. There is a strong case for 

General de Gaulle in the successful conclusion of the Kennedy developing it into a body where ihe political questions insepar- 

round ? Politically, the general’s obsession with independence able from a common defence organisation can be increasingly 

can hardly take kindly 10 tighter trading links across the discussed by like-minded governments. 
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dcncc must seem to the ordinary man to 
jar with Britain’s attempt ro enter the 
European common market. What is more 
important, it may seriously impede any 
further attempt to enter it. One of the 
better arguments for preferring the return 
of a Conservative government has hitherto 
been that the Tories have been more likely 
to pursue a constructive European policy 
than their opponents: Sir Alecks speeches 
are undermining this precious long-term 
asset for his party. 

Under modern conditions the educative 
function of politics, which in the 
nineteenth century was discharged by the 
Commons, has devolved upon the Prime 
Minister. In this situation the theme of Sir 
Alec’s addresses should be interdepen¬ 
dence : jingoism should be left to outdated 
extremists. Instead, the country is now 
being a sort of jingoism from the very 
top, even if only of a very mild-mannered 
sort. This newspaper expressed its doubts 
last October whether the strange process of 
Tory selection for the leadership had 
pricKcd out the right Prime Minister for 
the country. Those dolibts have been 
strengthened by Sir Alec’s speeches to date. 


POLITICS 

Sir Alecks Deficiencies 


S IR ALiic dougi.as-home’s leadership of 
the Conservative party continues to 
delight the Tory faithful. A representative 
cross section of them sat listening starry- 
eyed at their central council meeting at 
Church House last week, and ecstatically 
applauded his appalling blunder in accusing 
Mr Wilson of wanting to place the British 
navy under United Nations control. Retri¬ 
bution came later in the day when Sir Alec 
bad to make. a humiliating withdrawal. 
Plain speaking combined with amateurism, 
however gifted, clearly has its disadvantages. 
Mr Butler, a professional to his fingertips, 
would never have allowed himself to get 
into such an exposed situation. Any similar 
statement made by him would have had so 
many escape clauses that it would have 
taken more than Mr, Wilson to pin him 
down. 

The incident has probably done the Prime 
Minister little harm with his Own loyal 


supporters, but it has brought into focus 
a general uneasiness among the less com¬ 
mitted about the sort of leadership he is 
offering the country. In the short run (pro¬ 
vided the operation is carried out with 
finesse; embarrassing the Labour party on 
defence policy may seem to pay electoral 
dividends ; but a true leader of the nation 
would see that some of the emotional divi¬ 
dends for which Sir Alec has recently been 
reaching should be encashed with greater 
restraint. Perhaps the largest single psycho¬ 
logical adjustment the British people have 
to make is to accept the transition from 
great to upper-middle power status. Sir 
Alec is not helping the process. Mr 
Macmillan grasped the point fully, and his 
African European policies put it into 
effect. Sir Alec would say that his outlook 
is no different, but the outlook he is 
encouraging in other people is. Ifi.s con¬ 
tinual emphasis on Britain's mighty indepen- 
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RESALE ywcBS am. 

The RestrUMonisi 
Rehellion 

T he Tory revolt over the Government's 
Bill to abolish rcs^e price mainmnance 
proved worse than even the most pessimistic 
of government supporters had. anticipated. 
Tory revolts when a thfee-Iine ^yhijp has 
been issued, are rare. Much has been’ made 
of the figures over the Profiimo debate (27 
abstentions) and Suez ( 15 ) which were so 
much smaller than' the present massjve 
rebelli<fn. Qn Tuesday, 21 Conservative 
MPs actually vptcd agaihsij the G 9 vernmcntj, 
a^d about 25 others deliberately absti^d 
One has to go back to tnc time of 
the fall of the Qiamberlajin goycrmn^t 
to find a Tory revolt on $uc;h ^ grand scale. 
Yet the point about the present rebellion 
is that the Tories knew that they could 
abstain or vote against the Government 
without bringing it down, a factor absent 
at the time of Suez or Profumoi^ The 
knowledge that Labour was not going to 
vote cither way encouraged the dissidents— 
none of whom was of great political stature 
—to walk with defiance but with no imme¬ 
diately dangerous consequences into the 
anti-government lobby. 

In facing this rebellion, Mr Heath was 
his usual competent self, complete master 
of his subject, and gave the benches behind 
him a further instalment of his special 
gospel of efficiency. But Mr Heath is not 
a lyrical speaker: his reception was less than 
rapturous. The most significant point in 


DRIFT FROM THE LAND 

Larger proportions of the labour 
force arc engaged in agriculiuic in all 
Common Market countries, as well as 
in North America, than in Britain. But, 
as the accompanying chart shows, 
differences have narrowed. Over tlie 
ten years to 1962 the proportion so 
engaged fell in Britain by only 1.3 per 
cent (from 5.3 per cent to 4,0 per cent): 
in Italy by as much as 11.9 per cent 
(from 39,9 per cent to 28.0 per cent). 


CHANGES IN PERCENTAGE SHARES IN < 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
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fais^ speech waa hisvjfinn rejeefion of the 
lAnenament deatest* to the tebds: chat hi 
each ca$e befoce the courts fiadallg 
should in effect be assumed to be in ffie pub* 
lie interest until proved to, the contrary^ 
instead of laying the burden of proof the 
other way round. The rebels’ amendment 
would prevent the bill having any early 
. car wide-ranging effect, and Mr Heath 
rightly has no mtention of conceding this 
point. 

What will happen now ? Further trouble 
can be expected in .committee^ not only 
from the Tory cebdst but also from Labour 
memhets who will be tabling amendmenla 
of theiir own, and arc 'in no mood to give the 
Government an easy , passage. Liberal 
members who voted, with the Govenunem 
can abo bo expec^ id be in amending 
mood. The committee stage is to be taken. 
on the floor of the House so that individual 
members will have plenty of soope'VA^ 
intervention. ^ Labour is naturally delighted 
at the Government discomfidire, and will 
make the most of it, but the Government 
has some consolations. The Tory 
shown that it is able to take flmi action eyen 
in the Jast ihoiiths of its life ; and there are 
many more consumers than small shop* 
keepers. Politically, it is the consumers’ 
verdict that should count most in the end. 
That is why, politically as well as economic¬ 
ally, it would be a great mistake to 
beat retreat before the rcstrictionist 
rebellion. 

DE GAULLE IN MEXICO 

The Unconscious Walks 

I r seems appropriate that from Monday 
to Wednesday General de Gaulle will 
pay the first state visit by a European presi¬ 
dent to any Latin American country, and 
that his hosts will be Mexican. General 
dc Gaulle will travel Mexico^s streets as the 
living unconscious of ail the non-communist 
forces ranged against the American-led 
orthodoxy of the postwar western world. 
The Mexicans are no less obsessed than the 
general with their giant northern neighbour, 
and far more understandably so. In the 
past they have lost huge territories, includ¬ 
ing Texas, to the United States, felt the 
waght of dollar diplomacy, and experienced 
the fear of the we^ for the strong and the 
jealous unease of the fallen grandee for the 
rudely healthy nouveau riche. Now Mexico 
itself is acquiring new riches, more success¬ 
fully than any other Latin American coun¬ 
try, and partly with the help of a $150 
million French loan made last year. What it 
has to gain from General de C^ulle’s visit is 
clear—a closer relationship with a renascent 
Europe that can become at once a source of 
capital and a political counterpoise to the 
United States. 

The general is encouraging these hopes. 
However egocentric his attitude may be, he 
is far more aware than any other European 
statesman of the vital importance of impres¬ 
sing and helping the developing areas. He 
believes that where he leads the rest of the 
European common market'must later follow. 


m 

thus lacing the,old world at. ibo heart of 
the new that is taking shape. Many FxOnch- 
men are Worried lest the Larin Amerioaa 
states <iiK> 8 t of which are angling for a visit 
from the general wben^he goes to Brazil in 
September) hope for toof many good things 
from the French purse. This eould become 
expensive if General de Gaulle later visits 
south-east Asia <and eastern Europe too-frras 
rumour says he plans to do^ with typical 
8 ^-confidencc, after the presidential eleo 
tions of 1965 . He would thus see hknself 
as laying cornerstones of influence with the 
large parts of the world that WUft-^tOr be 
aligned with neither America nor l^lissia, 
nor yet with <^na of. |h« .Commonweal^. 
\l^at he can do me good will he 
might gain is .ipore gbspufe. 
involves thie jcpmmqn imrk^,. as. w)boI 
the deyclcpiog^.worl^Yit 
some narking, of *'^Apglo-$ax^’* 

SOUTHERN KHOPESIA ] ' . 

Hear That Ticking 

O LD time-boinbs never quite die; the 
older they get, the trickW they are to 
handle. Southern Rhodesia has long been 
ticking away inride the Conservative party, 
for all that the ticks have been muted in 
recent months. A reminder that the bomb 
is still there came on Wednesday, when 
a back-bench supporter of Southern 
Rhodesia’s white government, Mr D. W. 
Lardner-Burke, put forward a motion ask¬ 
ing the Queen (i.c., the British government) 
to promise in writing what has in the past 
been a mancr of convention : that the 
British parliament will not interfere in 
Southern Rhodesia’s internal affairs. 

This motion could be explosive. For 
Southern Rhoderia already has indepen¬ 
dence in all but name : it is only the tlueat 
implicit in the existing legal relationship 
between Britain and its reluctant colony 
that seems, to Southern Rhodesia’s white 
nationalists, to endanger their future. The 
threat is simple: on legal grounds, if ort no 
other, Britain could revoke some Southern 
Rhodesian laws and put in their place ones 
more favourable to Africans. Mr Lardner- 
, Burke wants the paper threat removed 
(in other words, virtually joOmj^etc inde¬ 
pendence) ; the Britiab government can 
hardly make the concession without being 
accused of rclaxihg its advertised determi- 
natiem not to allow a permanently white- 
governed Southern' Rhodesia its mde- 
pcndcnce. ' 

The real d^er lies in what, might 
happen if Britain^ as is expected, says no. 
The wild ipen (and ministers) in the 
governing Rhodesian Front party have 
been strangely quiet lately* They have 
been lobbying Tory members of parlia¬ 
ment and ^ey have- been muttering private 
threats of unilateral action, but have been 
saying little or nothing in public. ^ Is this 
not the way a comparatively,sophisticated 
revolutionary would behave ? 

Not to mince words : the ^possibility must 
he faced that if and,when Mr Laidner- 
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Burke's morion is refused by Britain, and 
if the increasingly explosive mood of 
Southern Rhodesia's Africans does burst 
out soon, then the more desperate of 
Salisbury’s politicians might simply mutiny 
and declare Southern lUiodesia indepen¬ 
dent. If that happens—especiallv & it 
happens before a British election—then the 
violent eruption inside the Tory party could 
make the present little blow-up about resale 
price maintenance sound like a badly- 
pulled Christmas cracker. 

VIETNAM 


Pulling In 

N othing that has happened in South 
Vietnam in the past week improves 
the prospects of putting down the Vietcong 
rebels by military action. Mr McNamara, 
the American Secretary of Elefence who has 
been visiting Vietnam this week, has 
repeated pledges of American aid to defeat 
the rebels, but he has evidently repeated too 
that a larger local effort is called for. It is 
indeed. But this is what the United States 
has been saying for years without any not¬ 
able result; and until the South Vietnamese 
population can be convinced that the Saigon 
government is winning the war no notable 
result is likely. 

Unhappily, the government’s latest plans 
do not seem likely to induce optimism. 
General Khanh, the current military leader, 
%aid on March 7 th that he proposed to con- 


Appointments Column 

Executives are wanted more than 
ever before—over 25,000 jobs were 
advertised for them in leading national 
newspapers last year, almost a fifth 
more than in 1962. Sales managers 
headed the list .with 36 per cent more 
openings available to them than the 
year before, mainly because of a sudden 
demand for export sales managers. 
But the steadiest rise over the last five 
years has been in the demand for 
accountants; nearly 50 per cent more 
posts for them were advertised in 1963 
than in 1959. 


DEMAND FOR 



Other 

General 
management 
^ gj" Accounting 

Sales 


Research 


Production 


* Based on a conctnUout analysis (by Manage* 
mtnt Selection Umfted) of the edvcrciiemenci 
for managerial and technical appointments in 
six national newspapars. Only appointmcnca 
carrying stiariea ever £1,000 are Included. 


centrate the government’s forces instead of 
dispersing them thinly on the ground. This 
doubtless has military merits, but its imme¬ 
diate effect in some parts of the country will 
be to make it seem that a weak government 
force has given place to no government 
force at all. Unless the policy of concen¬ 
tration is rapidly followed by striking mili¬ 
tary victories, and a re-expansion into the 
abandoned areas, the likely result will be 
the consolidation of Vietcong authority. One 
consequence of this would be to make less 
plausible the notion of viaory by military 
action against North Vietnam—a notion 
already weakened by the increasing hostility 
of Cambodia, through which, as through 
Laos, the Vietcong receive supplies. 
Obviously threatening North Vietnam 
would offer some advantages, but they are 
getting steadily smaller. 

BBC 


Free as Air 

O NE of the most alarming rumours to 
leak out of political circles these days is 
that a man of stature,” possibly even from 
political life, might be sought to become 
chairman of the British Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration when the present governors of the 
corporation retire in July. 'Hie notion seems 
to be that the director-general of the BBC, 
Sir Hugh Greene, has been given too much 
leeway to do things that some dull politicians 
may not like: Sir Hugh, it is felt, should 
stick to administration, while the governors 
would decide policy. The notion that there 
is something called administration, and 
another thing called policy, which can be 
separated neatly within such an organisation 
as the BBC is a fine example of the 
obscurantist ignorance which so many 
politicians evince when talking about mass 
communications. 

If there arc hopes that the BBC may get 
better, it is not b^ause of any simple policy 
decision at the top, but because of a scries 
of bright appointments of individuals to 
top posts by Sir Hugh. These individuals 
are often those who do most to annoy 
politicians. If they were interfered with too 
much on “policy” matters from upstairs 
many of them would simply take the easy 
option and go off to commercial television. 
If Sir Hugh were to be supplanted by a com¬ 
mittee of interfering elderly gentlemen with 
no executive responsibilities, the corpora¬ 
tion could well become a permanent, rather 
than an occasional, laug^g stock. The 
governors are indeed custodians of the 
BBC’s charter, but they are there to sup¬ 
port and protect their managing director, 
not to hamstring him. 

CUBA 


No Good Purpose 

A NGLO-AMERICAN exchanges on the subject 
. of Cuban trade are becoming mono¬ 
tonous. In his address to a businessmen’s 
conference on Latin America in London on 
Tuesday morning Mr Walt Rostow, the 
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chainnan of the State Department’s policy 
planning committee, took a familiar line by 
quoting President Betancourt of Venezuela: 
“It is not comprehensible that countries 
within the free world . . . trade with a 
government that is actively promoting com¬ 
munist subversion in the hemisphere. . . 

To which unregenerate Britons can only 
retort by rebellious murmurs about Ameri¬ 
can wheat deals with Russia, a country that 
has actively promoted a certain amount of 
communist subversion in its time. 

Perhaps, however, the blowing off of 
moral steam is out of place here. However 
much the American government disapproves 
of Dr Castro, its trade war against him rests 
not simply on this disapproval but on the 
belief that these measures can seriously 
weaken his regime, maybe even bring it 
down. The difference in treatment meted 
out to Mr Khrushchev and Dr Castro is 
based more on the differenl estimate the 
Americans put on their respective strengths 
than on their varying degrees of wicked¬ 
ness. This being so, while nobody in Britain 
can deny America its right to try to bring 
pressure to bear on a Latin American 
troublemaker, the fact remains that there is 
hardly an instance in history of an economic 
blockade bringing about the downfall of a 
regime—of doing, indeed, anything but 
strengthen the support it gets from its own 
population. The British arc being asked to 
interrupt their trade and establish what they 
consider a bad precedent for no very good 
purpose. It is perfectly possible to agree 
with American estimates of Dr Castro, and 
still find trade war counter-productive. 


FRANCE AND AFRICA 


Franc Speaking 

S enegal’s poet-president, M. Leopold 
Senghor, is one of the greatest of black 
Frenchmen. His opening speech last week¬ 
end at the sixth conference of the UAM, 
the union of (most) French-speaking African 
states, contained superbly Gaulhst stuff 
about “strengthening the horizontal soli¬ 
darities that bind us to the other [African] 
states, without abandoning the vertical soli¬ 
darities that wc have freely established with 
certain developed countries.” The confer¬ 
ence, held in M. Senghor’s capital of Dakar, 
wound up on Tuesday; it plainly got his 
meaning. 

What was decided was to wind up the 
UAM as a political organisation, so that 
“ horizontal solidarity ” with the all-embrac¬ 
ing Organisation for African Unity (OAU) 
may be perfected. To maintain “ vertical 
solidarity ” with France and the European 
common market countries, however, a 
successor organisation will take its place. 
Designed to co-ordinate*economic develop¬ 
ment and communications, and to haggle for 
aid and trade agreements with Europe, this 
successor body is to be built up from the 
sub-committees that already do aU those 
things for the UAM. The common airline, 
Air Afrique, will fly on. 
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And 1 tire terribly of this hard-hitting businessman role I’m obliged to play. Whenever I need to break out of my 
shell, I fly Sabena. With them It's so easy to relax, be yourself. With their Special Businessman Service taking care 
of all your problems, you can Just sit back and enjoy the warmth of Belgian hospitality. Thus I say again, that's 
why I fly Sabena... they make a new man out of mei Come be our guests,,, and judge for* yourself v/hy a Sabena 
flight really rales high among life's pleasures. 


mtM HM 

-V 

• ABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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CROSSING THE ATLANTIC 



■H K I -M-l -^ 

JfS2 14 M Si 60 62 66 

# Schtdulfd flights 

Btcq before counting charter passengecA, 
Aree out of every four people who make 
die Atitntic crossing go by air. 

Where the UAM failed was where the 
OAU might also be doomed to fail. It 
proved unable to cope with the rash of 
palaoe revolutions t^t, in one way or 
another, affect^ about ten French-speaking 
Ahican states last year. It could not solve 
quarrels between its members (although the 
Dahomey-Niger quarrel has l^en success¬ 
fully dc-fused); and it did not prove to bo 
a completely safe machine for co-ordinating 
the votes of France’s client states in the 
United Nations. 

It seems, therefore, that the French- 
speaking Africans are now, in pan-African 
affairs, to take the risk of mixing in with 
the volatile English-speaking and Arab 
Africans. The black-Frcnch presidents will, 
no doubt, take independent decisions on 
issues like whether or not to recognise com¬ 
munist China. But they will continue to 
act to|e±er when it comes to economic links 
with Europe (without which they would be 
bankrupt), and in the activities of Africa's 
franc zone. In other words, their solidarity, 
as French-supported Africans, will continue 
to be more than merely horizontal or 
verdcal: it will be three-dimensional. 
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In short, egg subsidies have reached a 
familiar point in contemporary agricultural 
affairs, ^adequate to ensure a decent living 
to traditional farmers, they are over- 
generous to people who, with capital behind 
them, can erea egg faaories which bring 
the whole range of modem industrial tech¬ 
niques into competition with traditional 
methods of production (these techniques are 
further discussed on page ioi6). The sub¬ 
sidies’ twin original purposes—of reducing 
dependence on imports, and of keeping in 
business a lot of small farmers—are un¬ 
attainable. To ban imports of eggs now 
means to swell imports of grain ; to keep 
alive the small farmer means to make fat 
the farming businessman. Perhaps only an 
egg subsidy bill of even more grotesquely 
iraefcosible size than this year’s £29^ mil¬ 
lion will make the politicians face this un¬ 
palatable truth, and set about the process 
of pensioning small farmers away from the 
land that can no longer afford them a living. 


MALTA 

Another Archbishop 

M ay 31st, the deadline for indepen¬ 
dence, rumbles closer in Maltese 
minds much as British television audiences 
arc daily and harshly reminded of the 
approach of another channel. With only 
two and a half months to go, the island still 
has no constitution, quite apart from having 
scant prospect of independent viability. 
After reaching deadlock at last year’s 
London conference, the leaders of Malta's 
political panics left their unresolved 
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differences in the muscular but full hands 
of Mr Duncan Sandys, who—some would 
say, too readily—undenook to give a ibal 
verdia if they remained unable to com¬ 
promise. They have so remained. 

In February Sir George Schuster, who 
has long been associated with Malta, 
suggested that independence should be put 
off for at least five years. He was supported 
by the leaders of the three smaller parties. 
Dr Ganado, Mr Pellegrini and Miss 
Strickland. Their joint expression of fears 
that the island, once independent, might 
suffer a Zanzibar-type coup d’etat led to a 
momentary closing of ranks between the 
Nationalist party, now in office, and Mr 
Mintoff’s opposition Labour party, which 
have both committed themselves to instant 
independence. But the gap between these 
two major parties reopened almost at once. 
Their most bitter dispute ^turns on Mr 
Mintoff’s demands for constitutional curbs 
on the power of the Catholic hierarchy, to 
whose open intervention he accurately 
attributes the Nationalisis’ victory in the 
1962 elections. 

On February 20ih Archbishop Gonzi 
broke sensationally with precedent by 
coming to London himself to talk with Mr 
Sandys. Last Sunday he assembled the 
entire clergy of Malta (who are not few in 
number) and told them, amid applause, that 
he would personally lead a disobedience 
movement if the new constitution reflected 
Mr Mintoff’s demands. On the same day 
Mr Minioff successfully invited a rally of his 
followers to show the Vaticarf their dis¬ 
approval of an archbishop who meddled in 
politics. The positions of political prelates 
on Mediterranean islands are nen necessarily 
similar. 


QDite 6conotnifiit 
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FOOD 


Eggspectations 

T hb chairman of the Egg Marketing 
Board cm Tuesday wam^ the 300,000 
poultiy farmers of the nation that they are 
Qoce again approaching serious over-produc- 
tkxL He lAeaded that the prices and the 
quantities of imported eggs be controlled, 
ao diat the home market would be better 
aUe to absorb the unwanted and expensive 
home-produced eggs. Meanwhile, and 
rather more to the p^t, the chairman of 
Che Britiah Egg Associatioo, most of whose 
members are large-scale egg producers, was 
amumndng rou^y that with the egg sub- 
ak^ at about ^id, a dozen, tycoon producers 
are IndifK k profitable to plan an increase 
of la ajlncm birds in Ac imm^ate future. 
He warned his listeners Urn no 
mait could cemdnue to allow the amiud 
import of nearly ^100 million of imported 
mabe in order to turn about half of It into 
unwanted eggs, and then to pay Ud. a dozen 
towards the cost of their production. 


THE FHJE.NDIA 

The deb.Tfc in ihe Hou«jc of Lords 
NJ| on Fuesday evening was by far ihc 
^ most remarkable which the Dano- 
German question has elicited as yet. . . . 
We admit that wc think there is much 
danger in the course pursued by the 
CKwemment. Being, as Mr Gladstone said, 
a ‘‘friendly bystander,” anxious to com- 
].x>se a dispute, wc have been prolific in 
compromises and propositions which we 
could hardly have expected to be accepted, 
and which, if accepted, could hardly have 
remedied the evils before us. ... It is quite 
true that Austria and Prussia have broken 
the pubJk law of Europe, but wo shall 
never cease from war if we say that wc 
^vill prevent and punish dl breaches of 
public law by every foreign State. . . . We 
have never laid down su^ a principle ; it 
would be madness to lay it down. We have 
before uk a violation ot treaty, unjustifiable 
and immoral in the violators, but in its 
qkamuence—striking a balance of inevi¬ 
table good and inevitable evil—^rather bene¬ 
ficial than pernicious. We see that there 
is no harm or little harm which our inter¬ 
ference would prevent, no disdnet good 


BYSTANDER 

which we could desire 10 .iccompijsh. We 
sec, on the other hand, that our inierference 
might preserve a I’ormidable seed of fiitLire 
evil: we should pcrpeiuate an irriiaiing 
combination of hostile nations. Whv, then, 
should we interfere ? Denmark js we.ik 
and Gcmiaiiy is strong, bur to help the 
weak as such would be Ivut a vexatious 
premium on feeble injustice. We should 
act upon a rational anticipation of desirable 
results, not on a fallacious sympathy with 
apparent weakness. Still less, what is more 
dai^crous ju.st now, should we go to war, 
because we may have, or we fear we may 
have, lost prestige and influence in Europe. 
We may have been too active and too busy ; 
too anxious to elicit a desirable result from 
impracticable materials; too ready to hope 
against hope ; too ferule in suggestions and 
propositions. But we havc^thereby incurred 
no moral obligation, and it would be 
infinitely better to incur the momentary 
sacrifice of a fracdonal prestige than to 
engage in a war in which we have no 
interest, in which we have no dut}', which 
would prevent no harm, which would effect 
no good in the world at large. 




Our cloth is equal to any in London: our style is 
irreproachable; our trimmings fastidious, right 
down to the buttons. 

All this is self-evident. What is hidden is the 
care and time and skill that make clothes 
from Moss Bros Uve long, and age with grace. 
They may cost a little extra. But it’s more like 
investment than expenditure. 

Moss Bros 

COVENT GARDEN, W.C.8 

THE COMPLETE MAN’S STORE 

Open Thursdays till 7p.m. 

Nearest station Tjeicester Squai*e • Branches throughout the oountiy 
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a face in the crowd, a cold statistic. 
But the‘General Accident’ has grown 
because it has never forgotten that 
its chents are people, not numbers; 
that though efficiency is essential, so 
is understanding. ‘General Accident’ 
insurance service provides both. 

' people like to 
insure 

I General I 
wianiaiii 

aENERAL AGCIRENT FIRE * LIFE AUURANGE CORPORATION LTD 

^ GENERAL BUILDINGS • PERTH • SCOTLA^ip 

GENERAL BUILDINGS • ALDWYCH • LONDON WC2 
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A Personal Contact in Sweden 

Is Weirtli More 

Sven G. Malmberg is he;ul of out fowgn operations in Sto<khohii. Fri>in hi$ oCfioe tvijit|pw he tan see 
part ol th€ Pori ol Stockholm ami the Royal Pala<o. Wheu asked why Skantjtinavtska Haiiken runs such a 
large stud well-aitafCcd Foreign Departpaeiu, he imstvers: “One uf the igttain reasons is that we wish 
to givepersonal service to our fneneb abroad. W'c icgard all inquine^ from overseas a$ picscniing 
especially iitteresting Hitsiness op[>prtunities’'. 


we iiuiic you to consider us as your oA\n bank in Sweden. We are in diiily cont^ict Avith. 
^^adlng banks ubfoad and you can easily get in touch with us.throug^^ your own local bank. 
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CYPRUS 



FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

^ Nicosia 

ORE and more Cyprus is coming to look like a ghastly 
amalgam of Palestine and the Congo. With violence 
spreading like a forest fire through towns and villages 
the mood of western diplomats here is close to despair. The 
same can be said of the Turkish Cypriots—though at the moment 
not of the Greeks. The events at Ktima and Malia this week 
have been the turning point ; for the first time British troops have 
been fired on by Greek Cypriots and told to “ keep out ” while 
Turkish “rebels” were being mopped up. From now on, it 
seems, President Makarios’s so-called security force—which is 
simply an Eoka-siyle army put hastily into uniform—is determined 
to take the law into its own hands and demonstrate to the world 
and to the Turks who is top dog. The British troops, who were 
acclaimed at Christmas as a defence against a possible Turkish 
invasion, are now cursed as the only barrier to a Greek advance, 
and the only impediment to a swift “ solution ” of the Cyprus 
problem by force majeure. 

The Greeks do not describe their new policy in these naked 
terms—but it is essentially what they feel. In fairness to them, 
there is some truth in their allegations that the Turks—^now 
dispirited and tense^ apprehensive of the United Nations and 
disappointed with Ankara—have in many instances provoked 
incidents and fired first. But there is a note of bombast about 
the statements of the Greek forces, and some of their politicians, 
which suggests that they privately relish any provocation as a 
chance to clobber the Turks. But this mood could change again 
if Turkish jets buzzed Nicosia. 

In this situation the position of the British troops is almost 
intolerable. That their sympathies lie with the Turks is undeni¬ 
able ; it has become inherent in the situation^ even though the 
Turlu themselves are now complaining that the British are not 
protecting them effectively. The incidents at Ktima and Malia 


could be the prelude to something much worse ; and the patience 
of the troops, who are attacked in the Greek press every d^y^ is 
plainly near cracking point. Unhappily, a fair percentage of officers 
and NCOS fought against Eoka in the 1955-^959 troubles and 
they seem to have long memon^. 

Whether the UN contingents—if they ever arrive—will be able 
to redeem the situation is doubtful, hi the present state of the 
island it would take a bigger force than is here at the moment to 
keep violence in check ; yet President Makarios is known to be 
pressing for a reduction in the size of the promised UN peace 
force to something like 4,000-5,000 on the ground that his own 
security forces will soon be strong enough to keep everyone in 
order. Any UN troops that did arrive would be warmly welcomed 
by the British forces. Their arrival might have a salutary psycho¬ 
logical effect on everyone. But an acrimonious wrangle is sure to 
boil up over their mandate and terms of reference. Already the 
Greek Cypriots are arguing that the Security Council resolution 
means that the UN troops must take the Greek side (that is, support 
the central government) against the “ rebels.” 

The parallel with the Congo is becoming daily more apparent. 
Indeed there^is little doubt that President Makarios had the Congo 
operation in mind when evolving his present tactics. But it is one 
thing to support the central government of Leopoldvilte against a 
secessionist* mercenary-supported regime like Katajqga's ; it is an 
altogether different thing to help the “ security forces ” of the 
Cyprus government to suppress a minority. In so far as he has 
made any comment at all the UN officer in Cyprus, General Gyani, 
has not yet come up to Greek Cypriot expectations. His ideas 
about how a peace-keeping for^ 'should go about its job differ 
little from those of General Carver, and he is on record as saying 
that the British troops have performed “ magnificently.’* This is 
not at all the sort of remark that the Greek Cypriote iexpe<cted from 
the lips df a IJN commander. 

At the same time there is visible scepticism in many quarters 
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in Cyprus about how efficient the UN force will prove in 
Though its composition is not yet known, language is lij^y ttk: 
prove a major problem ; and officials fear that the force 0% gef 
bogged down with large staffs of interpreters and liaison officers, 
thus reducing its actual peace-keeping potential to a minimum. 
The British troops are afraid that if and when the UN force comes 
they will still have to bear the brunt of the job and of the odium, 
apd at the same time lose consol of the day-to-day running of 
the 'cipi^ration. -v ' 

Tiiiifish acceptance of the United Nations operation is also 
tinged,with,be^uM the Greeks have made 
such tlte UN, the Thrlts tend to be against 

it. iwy feti^Mii sab jpdefinable way the presence of a UN 
force en4> though possibly not imat^^, operate , 

to tM^i^fsaii^U&e; that if in the coining aat^^^lhe prpbh^' 
beo(Mt)ap incre^g^*' Intetnationalised*** the Atb^/i^lab t^tt^es, 
t^|h£4rchbiw6p u the year, 

W^‘««b:dtttate'iie' Ttbuib'lifbidoa wiffi tint# .K«hinf 4 in 

the eppa'crisk 

The Tuild^ Cypriots would rather see the peace force under 
a ^apjrtWKW than under Genend Gyani, and they distrust 
hSflfhig^a offidai twmediator, eiq;>ecudly one who was connected 
w» the CoO^ operatioD. Hehce their apprehensions about Mr 
Rbj^Beoiiett ^ f^temala, aldmigh they do not object to him on 
ptfUg^, gNUadt. Peihiqpa the most vivid illustration of the 
appil|^' hopelessness of the situation is that neither Archbishop 
MamWhpt Dr KutChidt bothers to conceal his view that whoever 
is appohj^; as mediator will have an absolutely impossible job. 

In the^presentinood theib is cenainly Httk »gn of any “give ** 
on ^ Greek side. A .week or two agp it possible to fit^ the 
ooe Qredt in a hund^ who, perhaps with bated breath, would ' 
be willing to consider some federal scheme as a possible solution. 


yis weyim^^t^yinath<ihai|bdmcef il^ 
ii^ all Qtedil rt^ds t#n p4|d^. It ja. <iSci|t for^he , 
wi&rld io understand tile ohifesftfe passion ai^ in^sit^with which 
the Gfeeks believe two thffigsr that the wtiijlelffoblwfr is simple, 
and that they are In the' right. In this sense the mood is for a 
return to 1956 or 1957 . The Greeks believe that theirs is a straight¬ 
forward case of self-determination, with rule by the majority and 
adequate safeguards for the minoritj^,^ |f qn^, the threat of Turkish 
intervention (which at the 
seriously) was eliminatt^f Uid jl .'^tiieii!d*ljtrlp' 
in Nicosia deported, thiAt the I 

done with. '' 

This assumption fftat thoj 
be quicMy forgotteii-i-fm ifbildilffM __ 

of .'thoaMnd»''ef' dit^' |i ■ir-^«pldl#'lil^ 

however? are,.|wumd]r tM .... 

and particidarfy Btltil^ toff 
it their way. As alMjn 

what peoide pasak>iialdy;b<iii^'ib;'^:^*t^^ 

Many people are wondmiig 

Nations itself will not tuSer ^ bd^ mi|i[(bl n|^ the fpttiWh 
One suggestkm now beh^ 

money raised to maintahi die UN opeMdM swim be'lmitf[.4«K 
in helping to repatriate loofioo Tute (or M many as wiA io go) 
to their motherland. It is a math of the mgeocy of dK bour&t 
this notion—which a few years ago was dismirted fia,|lipstij 4 !i f» ^ b 
now being seriously discussed by sane peopk. k kbidtf.WiOin 
total victory for Greeks, but hardly khid of sfokty a 
ctvilised>|Mopie obidd be'proud of. ' Sudi W extremie.soiutka is 
in any case tnflikely since the Turkish jfoyernment is unwilling 
to lose its stake in Cyprus. 
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FRANCE 

Little Local 


FROM OUR PARIS OORRRSPQNOENI 

I I is tempting, but wrong, to draw sweep¬ 
ing conclusions about toe state of French 
politics from the cantonal elections on Sun- 
day, March 8th. Half of France went to 
the polls to elect departmental councils ; of 
those entitled to vote nearly 45 per cent, a 
record, abstained. For all this, the division 
of the vote is not different from that 
of the last such election in April, 1958) be¬ 
fore the birth of the Fifth Republic. Not¬ 
ably, the GauUist Union of the New Repub¬ 
lic failed to repeat in these local elections 
the success it scored in the parlian^tary 
electkms of 196a. But each poll has its ovtm 
meaning, and it would be hasty to jump to 
condiismns. 

The ccMtm is the administrative sub¬ 
division of a ddpmiemefit The ccunciUors 
now elected will sit for six years in depart¬ 
mental assemblies caSitd conseils gMfwiX. 
The system dates bad; to.the Fiendi Revc^ 
ludon aiKl gives a distinct adwtage to rural 
areas even tboji^ three-quarters d ^ 
Frenchmen now hve in the tqwns. But as 
communications hjaVe improve and econo¬ 
mic decisions have incrieasingly been taken 
at the centre—in Paris—the re^ooal assem¬ 
blies have fast much of their formei power. 


Difficulties 


This obviously affects the voters' interest in 
them. Even under the Fourth Republic 
abstentions were higher in cantonal than in 
general elections and averaged about a third 
of the electorate. If Sunday's vote is a test, 
the Fifth Republic seems to have driven 
the proportioii nearer to a half. 

Though the assemblies have lost much 
of their influence, the councillors remain 
important local ffgures. This helps the 
incumbent; last Sunday, when councillors 
were elected in 977 out of the 1,562 cantons, 
840 of them were incumbents o&ring them¬ 
selves for re-election. The changing tides 
of polidcal opinion do not sweep into these 
badewaters. General de Gaulle was far less 
of an issue than he would be in a national 
election, and the government’s powerful 
pfx>paganda maclnne was not brought fully 
into actioQ. Thus the parties of the ortho¬ 
dox Ri^t and Centre survived the cantonal 
test much better than they did the parlia¬ 
mentary poll of 1962. 

. This hamg been said, the cantonal elec¬ 
tions do off^ ^me guide to the political 
lopod of the country. One obvibps Impres- 
sfofl is &c ftflureof the U^ t6 ptn down 
local rooti In part, the- GauUist^ can 


explain their modest vote (12 per cent of 
the poll), by pointing out that they did iiot 
have candidates in all districts. .-But in 
many areas where a direct comparison can 
be made, their ^ proportion of the vote 
has fallen since 1962. What is more strik¬ 
ing is the Communists’ recovery. With 22 
per cent of the poll, the Communists have 
done as well as in ^958. And it must be 
remembered that the Communist party fares 
better in parliamentary than in cantonal 
elections. 

Local results cannot be used to forecast 
the outcome of the presidential election, 
which should be held by the end of 1965, or 
the parliamentary election, which must be 
held before the close of 1967. Then General 
de Gaulle will enter the arena and the 
government's propaganda machine will 
operate in top gear. Nevertheless, the 
l^ers of the UNR must now be more 
worried thhi ever about the problem of the 
succesrion add about their raanccs of sur¬ 
vival when deprived of die general’s protec¬ 
tive wing. The apparent Cemomunist revival 
will also have an influence on pc^ical cal¬ 
culations. More hints of the way things 
are going will be gleaned this Sunday, when 
a second ballot wBl be held do choose coun¬ 
cillors in 58^ ^tons that did not yield an 
absolute majpnty for anybody last Sunday. 
Here ai-eTikely to follow the 

traditional diviston between right and left, 
with Communist and Sberafist candidatbk in 
many ca^ Standing down in eadi other’s 
favorif. 
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this symbol remembers 


The ‘Atlas’ computer can have a working speed of up to a million completed instructions each 
second. It can operate on several programmes simultaneously --and continue working on the others 
if one is interrupted. A huge memory store, very high-speed access techniques—‘Atlas' is the most 
powerful computing system ever made by man. 

Plessey-UK Limited developed the memory stores for the ‘Atlas' computer in conjunction with 
International Computers and Tabulators Limited and Manchester University. Plessey-UK 
succeeded in reducing the minimum cycle time from 6 microseconds to a maximum of'2 micro¬ 
seconds. This achievement is typical of the Plessey contribution to the electronic industry. 


Plessey-UK Limtied . 

Automatic Telephone and Electric Co. Ltd. 

Ericsson Telephones Limited 

Garrard Engineering Limited 

Plessey Overseas Limited 

Communication'Systems International Limited 

Semiconductors Limited 


The Plessey Company Limited Ilford Essex Ilford 3040 

THE PLESSEY GROUP 


Systems, equipment and components for the telecommunications, electronic, aircraft and hydraulic industries. 


PP37b 
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P cturfd here »s a group of South Afr'con A/rwcT/s' personalities on the Boeing service brt.veen Europe and 
Scuth Africa: (left to right) Flight Engineer Officer Mitchell, 1st Officer Wellman. Air Hostess Homman. 
CeptO'H Ken Jones, Navigation Officer Terbianche and Senior Stewards Benzin and Boucher. 


tVaeOUTEABOAM/IF/r/CA'S MOST EXPERIEHCED AKLIME! 


Nowadays when S.A.A. Boeing 707 Stratojets streak 
from London and Europe to Johannesburg six times 
every week, it's hard to realise that this journey of 6i 
thousand miles was once an arduous air adventure. 
In 1936—two years after the birth of South African 
Airways — a flight from Portsmouth, England to 
Germiston, outside Johannesburg, was made in the 
record time of a shade under 53 hours! Even as late 
as 1945, the minimum flying time between Europe 
and Johannesburg was 30 hours. Times certainly 


change I Now passengers on business or pleasure 
bound, climb aboard a S.A.A. Boeing — and in just 
over half a day, they are in Johannesburg. En route 
they experience the big-jet luxury of the Boeing 707, 
enjoy South African hospitality at its best, are pam¬ 
pered with, top-<|uality food —superb service. They 
fly relaxed—secure in the knowledge that they are in 
the hands of some of the most experienced flying 
personnel in the world. 


South African Airways in 
association with B.O.A.C. 
and C.A.A. offsr rsguJar 
jet flights every week between 
Europe and JohsnntfiiburQ. ^ 
First and 

Class Service on all flightl. 



soi/m micAH Aimmrs 


For complete information consult your travel agent or 
South'African Airways, 107 New Bond Street, Loitdon, W.1 

Telephone: HYDe Perk 3424 or, after office houre. Victoria 2323. 
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KENYA 

Conserving Mr Kenyatta 

FROM OUR iCORRESPONDENT IN BAST AFRICA 

B ritain*s Commou- 
wcalth Secretary, 

Mr Duncan Sandys, is 
usually cast for the 
hard-iaccd role of a 
political Xiimt 
childrctt--^Wiiemdr air-’ 
craft firms or . county 
regiments — to take 
thpr medidne. During 
his visit to essf Africa 
that ended last Vv^end 
he visibly enjoyed the 
different part of Ae 
well-armed mentor 
offering to share a'si^l 
portion of his armoury. 

Even when Tanganyil^ 
refused all offers he Dr Nyerere, Mr.Kenyatta, Mr 
took it in good part. ^ ^ 'C" 

Mr Sandys could ' . t . v, , 

afford to be cheerful, for the British troops Sdup^^lUKKlesfo Sandys and Mr 
who had been called in to iquell tlie irmy Ki^yltjli blandly dia^he 

mutinies in January had done their job skil- the Tanganyikan 

fully and had remauKd wisely inconspidious wdster^ yw Uybg that Airican 

ever since. Each head of ^vemment ex^ street' fld^t bai^ . ^e^sider their 

pressed suitable gratitude. If there was sur- d^Otna^ral^dcsis ^^'^ritain if Sir Alec 

prise that Mr Obote, . Ugpda’s prime did not call an dudy Cohunonwealth prime 

minister, went on to accept a British military ministers' conference on the issue. Sir 

training mission and Royal Air Force in- Alec’s him qi a July oorference has eased 

struction for some Uganda pili^s (at a course pressure from this source and Tanganyikan 

already established in Nairobi for Kenyans) relations wiUi Britain are under no real 

it is b^ause the close links between Uganda strain. A slight condnuing resentment that 

and Britain arc sometimes forgotten. Tanganyika is usiu^y at the end of the line 

Uganda leaders do make Nkrumah-style in receiving British aid was assuaged by a 

attacks on British policies. Yet, of the recent £2 million loan to be used for dam- 

1,500 Uganda students now abroad, five building and the early stages of die new 

out of six are in Britain; and 217 British plan for villages. 

teachers are on a special stop-gap assignment jhg fullness of the agreement with Kenya 
in Uganda secondly schools. In the last caused the most surpn^sc and reflects both 

three years British aid has totalled £20 the strength and the weakness in Mr Ken- 

million and has helped to build, among yatta’s position. His strength lies in his 

other things, the magnificent Mulago determination to do what is needed in the 

hospital and extensions to Makcrcrc diflkult early months of independence and 

university college. On top of all this, Mr nation-building. It also lies in carrying a 

Obote was greatly pleased that Mr Sandys cabinet of strong-minded individuals with 

chose to visit Uganda first in east Africa. him. His weaknesses are a running sore of 

The reasons why Tanganyika refused Mr Somali resistance in the north-east region 

Sandys's offers of semi-permanent military and a vulnerable economy still largely de¬ 
aid arc simple. Its government, weakened pendent on 2,000 white farmers who suffer 

after some days of being at the mercy of recurrent tits of despondency when cattle 

mutineers, could not admit among its own are stolen, youth-wingers get bumptioi)^ or 

people or its pan-African friends to any the land bank refuses them loans, 

further reliance on colonial soldiers. The expansion and re-equipment of the 
Nigerians are expected to replace the Royal Kenya army, together with the creation of a 

Marine Commando unit this month, and small naval force (all to be undertaken with 

Germans, whose eokwiiai past in Tangan- British help) may be interpreted as a warn- 

yika as elsewhere is conveniently ancient ing to the Somalis. The agreement that 

history, may give technical advice. Another British troops should return regularly to 

reason for Tanganyika’s official coolness is hold joint exercises with the Kenya army 

the issue of Southern Rhodesia, which could act as a reminder to the Somalis (or 

involves politicians in Dar-es-^alaam—the would-be revolutionaries) that the Kenyatta 

current headquarters of liberation move- government has powerful, friends. It 

ments for southern Africa—^more than it serves to raise the morale of white farmers, 

does politicians in Kampala or Nairobi. The cost oi the million-acre resettlement 
While Mr Obote denied mentioning scheme is turning out to be more than the 
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£27 . million (CStimated^ :Brittun ^s vuuch^, 
£J 9 . million of it. To h all up 
co^d cost an extra £5 tai&ioa, Mr Sandys 
havioff listened to afarmei^’ delegadoHi said 
thatitocre would ,bc a general review of the 
financial; posilion aooq, which Kenya took 
as a batf-prapuse of mare aid. , 

Ihdirealy, Mr ^andya’s visit helped those 
Africans who are still intent on fed^a>- 
by openmg the way to a few more areas 
of co-operation while avoiding any move 
that ought iBccm like deagoonjiig, Hia igoi|r-. 
em ftcpidaiit j&arume h 

fwwtoy ™ 1 ho 

OHAMA 

:J^Qulet.Capiialisfs 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT jR ACCRA. 

A fter JapuaiVs Mh amassinadopv 
attdcnpt; on Bfe^ 

the subsequent estabusKment of a one^puty 
state, and die demon s tratiems againat 
University of Ghana and the American 
emba^y, the headlong pace of events in 
Ghana has momentary sladtoncd. The 
idea, no doubt, has been to calm the West 
down in advance of the £G 1,016 milUon 
development .pi«m launch^ by President 
Nkrumah on .\lMne^y. The Osagyefo 
offered a careful welcome to foreign private 
investment; the way had been paved widi 
some fence-mending. 

On February 29m the American ambas¬ 
sador return^ to Accra, having been 
recalled after the demonstration at the 
embassy on February 4th. The American 
Peace Corps was a prominent target of the 
demonstrators. Criticism of the corps 
reached a climax with the widely reprinted 
statement attributed to the GJ^aian 
minister of education, tiiat its contract 
would not be renewed. This has since beca 
dismissed as a misquotation. Peace Corps 
representatives say that 65 of the 139 volun¬ 
teers’ contracts mti, expire in July anyway, 
but that Ghana is still asking for 80 replace¬ 
ments. 

Eighty is also the figure heard in Accra 
as the possible number of Russian peace 
corps ” volunteers on their way to Ghana. 
At present there are 14 Russian teachers in 
the country. Yet it would be wrong to 
overestimate the significance of the arrival 
of more Russian teachers; Ghana’s educa¬ 
tion system is expanding so fast that Cana¬ 
dian and British teachers on peace corps 
programmes will soon supplement the 
secondary school teaching force. And the 
statement that the contracts for the Peace 
Corps volunteers would not be renewed is 
perhaps, best taken as a s^atecuent of an 
ultimdto goal. Ghana hop^ eventually to 
be able to do without educational help from 
outside. It is worth remembering that the 
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by chc American ** investment guarantee 
progranune,’’ which provides for any losses 
from nationMisitihn of 
overseas to he met by gov<^«^ 

ment, other foreign private firms have no 
such security, llie biggest of sueh firms 
is the United Africa Company, controlled 
by Unilever. On February 17th the Ghana^ 
ian government announced that negodatioos 
were under way it to acquire 49 per t 
of the Unilcvci; jsap fr^ 

at Tcma* At thfc same time n 
that 
pyi 

auottcato 
Uai^ Af] 

]B^ doinj^^si 
aiNacly ooau^i 


of die . dMfiil 
testfle £a($<p.. 

' •‘ irtiuiaSri ari 
is damiflttl'.r 
with 


n 




GGhaM ifiks 

uKi^eas^i^ a^ 

c^trels. These rettfiethms, plus the Cottf 
tinimd deteriorgdon M the tenm of tredei 
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have resulted in a decrease in the todd value 
of foreign trade since 1961. 

Gtou|’% t||i^D^aboui^ illustrated 

ont wbrtilr^ 2b&^ %hei» It. war suddenly 
annbiinced that idl open general import 
licences had be^ for funher re¬ 

view, with the aim of curtailing the drain 
The measure is almost 
shortages in cmsunKt 
were prigidally to be 
er, byt were not in fact 
^January. (This paused 
V shpr,tage to' ^osej, dov^ 
icd; mc^r^ ; 

eatest aniqpty.U^/ahead. 

, ^ out aid^ and who/to get 

Ghana watefstverstofi df itsseven- 
/ipB <||t fGi>oi6 mjDiori. Of 
^ —^4 » ejected to attempt to obtain 

and investr 

f'lttents; For West, the question is, 
would offedntf yet more help be throwing 
good mofiey bad? 



PERSIA 

Yet Another New Broom 


IfROM A gOBRESPONDENT IN TEHERAN 
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Ghanaian government was the only one 
out of more than 50 governments accepting 
the corps that insisted on paying the 
nionthly salaries of the volunteers itself. 

In ^he of this assertive independence, 
GhsnaT links with the West and its car¬ 
talists remain fundamental to the country’s 
economy. Mr Kaiser, the head of the Velb 
Aluminium Company (ValooX an* American 
consortium, arrived in AOM^^ardiS thp 
end of February, only 24 weeks after the 
anti*^American demonamimns. Backed by 
the Amrii^n gm^rmi]bat5 Valeo . vritt 
build a gild tt^ilm'^ idumlnHini smelter Yb 
ul^ power produced bY the V^ta river dkun'. ^ 
ChlUEes^w nOo^otonialisnY were cOnSpiCU^' 
oUsljTnot aired during Mr Kiiser's visit and 
he redprocaced' irith boadfine-Winfiing' 
praise for the ptxigT^ fnadb on the Volta 
river dam anc( spedficaUy, for President 
Nkrumah’s course in' initia^g the piroiect. 
The president, in turn, praised the Kaiser 
group on Wednesday. 

While the Valeo consortium is protected 


P RIME MINISTERS who fail to get a grip 
on the economy are m danger of losing 
iheir posts. Persia, whose government was 
changed for this very reason on March 7th, 
is an example. It waa long expected that 
Mr Asadollah Alam would resign as prime 
minister, and that Mr Hassan Ali Mansur 
would replace him. But first it Was neces¬ 
sary for the Shah to return from a European 
holiday ; in fact, he swapped prime ministers 
only a short seven days after getting home. 
He had two good reasons for making the 
change. 

First, despite stable prices, a strong 
balance of payments, and rapidly rising oil 
revenues, Mr Alam proved unable to coax 
the economy out nf its three-year-old 
recession. Devdopraent funds have been 
frittered away on non-development expendi¬ 
tures. The budget, which should be 
approved by parliament before the Moslem 
new year, March 21st, has not yet been 
drafted. And the budget task appeared so 
forbidding that in his last four months of 
office Mr Alam was unable to find a finance 
minister. He was forced to take on the 
job himself. The new government’s atten¬ 
tion will thus have to be focused on the 
economy. 

The Shah’s second, long-term objective is 
political. Wirh his approval, Mr Mansur 
has spent the past year organising a political 
party. He has attracted some five hundred 
members wtics like himself, hold high 
political or administrative office. This is 
Persik’^ second altdo^ to set up party 
government; The ’Shah’s first effort,'made, 
in i9y7v bdlapsed'three years 
aboftly^ genei^ election^ of i960. ^; 

Mr'MahsiirV assignment is thus nor only 


to run the 
government effi¬ 
ciently, but also 
to win for the 
party, which he 
calls the New 
Iran, the public 
support that 
officially spon¬ 
sored parties 
have failed 
to attract in 
the past. He j 
is said in Tehe¬ 
ran to be better ^ 
equipped than 
his predecessors I 
for the task. He ^ 
has gathered Mr Mansur 
around him a 

number of technocrats who are to act as the 
New Iran’s “ brains trust.” Of the 198 
“ approved ” deputies sent to the Majlis in 
last September’s elections, 140 have joined 
his group. 

The ^an’s deficiencies afe as obvious as 
its advantages. The New Iran has no 
popular support. It lacks any sort of 
organisation outside Teheran. Mr Mansur 
bears the onus of being an appointed prime 
minister, not a man who has risen to office 
by virtue of any independent political 
strength. Public scepticism is unlikely to 
disappear as long as the New Iran is the 
country’s single party. - 

Mr Mansur is a moderate^ perhaps oVeiiy 
cautious man. He comes from a wealthy 
and prominent Perdan family. Hia father 
was prime minister^before him, and he him^ 
self has served as binister of conunerce arid 


labour in fo;mer cabine^. 
final decision was never nis to,,make, lie 
displayed considerable political wU in the 
la^ fe^. weeks in heading off growing 
op^ifjpn TO his ^pointok^ 

The*, party pro^amn^ whifih. he 
apnpuneca tnrjce months ago, commits Mr 
Ma^ur to tW ipromo^a of development 
planningt where muclb ground has been lost, 
and to making me budget a powerful instru¬ 
ment for directing the economy. He has 
also promised to . reorganise the hopelessly 
confused ministry, of finance, and to 
imj^oye the efficiency of the civil service. 
To accomplish all this, be has appointed 
a cabinet drawn mainly from members of 
his own party. He has created three new 
ministries (information, housing, and water 
and pQwer), and has reportedly drawn up 
plans for a budget bureaiu No radical ne\v 
departures sho^d be expected. Rather, 
Mr M^sur’s emphasis has been on doing 
better what his predecessor has accom¬ 
plished only within limits. Persians, offered 
yet another prime, minister, are no doubt 
waking to see whether he will succeed where 
Mr Alam failed. 

RUSSIA 

Khrushchev Tries 
Money 

M r KHRUSHCHEV lovcs the limelight. 

Since he did not play first fiddle at 
the February session of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist partyS central committee devoted to 
agriculture, be called the farming experts 
together on February jj8th fn order to ex¬ 
pound to them the lessons to be drawn from 
that session.* His speech, published in 
PfOvda m March 7th, ranged over all 
aspects of ^agricultural j^icy from the in- 
creaMd use of fertilisers thix>iigh. die im- 
poctflfnce' of the' profit motive to a fustifioa^. 
Ckbrof the driVe to reclaiiU the Virgin lands. 





i day return 


Wheii th^ Anglo-French altlincf '‘Con¬ 
cord” entery service, it will Complete 
tlie round trip from London to Now 
York and baok in under six hours flying 
time - less than half the time taken by 
the fastest airliners in service today. 

*‘Concord,*’ carrying 100 passengers 
at 1,450 mph, will be powered ;by four 
Olympus 598 turbojets delivering, a 
total of more than ^ tons of thrust. 


'Riei^e engines ate being dc’V’eloped and 
manufactured jointl^^ by Bristol Sid- 
deley and the Soci^Nationale d’Etude 
et de Construction de M oteurs deviation. 

Bristol Siddeley supply the power for 
aircraft, helicopters, missiles, ships, 
hydrofoils, air cushion vehicles and 
turbo-generatoi's. 

Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited. 
Central Office: ^lercur}^ House', 195 


Knightsbridgc, London SWT, England. 
Aei*o-Engiue Ditision: tO Box 5, 
Tilton, Bristol, Power Diyisioii: PO 
Box 17,Coventi7. 

rs 

BRISTOL SIDDSLEY 
SUPPLY THE POWER 
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This last point suggests that love of the 
limelight may not be the only reason for Mr 
Khru^chev's speechifying; the poor state 
of Russian farming may well be forcing him 
to justify his past performance. 

In pleading pro domo suQy Khrush¬ 
chev is only half-consistent. He told the 
Russian farming experts and the Italian pub¬ 
lisher, Signor Einaudi, that the reclamation 
of the virgin lands has turned out to be a 
paying proposition with the returns, after 
ten years, not onl3r CQverinjg the initial out¬ 
lay but also in a handsome 

profit* to his Italian victor 

tiw diebi^of pelwd will now be 
om ; to hia Russian listeners he 

proclateied that in future the virgin lands 
wittprodtice even more food 

. Wnat suggests that the Russian puWc still 
has doubts about! Khrushchev’s pp« 

fonnance is die wa^ in which the Russian 
pr^ harps on the virtues of the reciamatioa 
drive laun^died ten years ago. Both Izvestia 
and Prawbi came to Mt iUnushchev’s rescue 
yet again th^ ; the latter with statistics 
^ pto^ iw profitable Ae balance sheet 
looib. Such exeisciscS are easy, particularly 
when critics are not allowed to complicate 
the calcvdatkms by asking questions about 
the social cost of the mass transfer of people 
and equipment to distant lands, or about the 
alternative uses to which the investment 
could have been put. Would a better profit 
have been made if the money had gone 
sooner to the now fadiicmable intensification 
of forming in the traditional areas ? 

The dmte Is apparently being pursued 
below the surface in Russia. Thus Mr 
Khrudichev is driven to describe the 
ima^iied hi^ yields of the future. These 
arc, tt seems, tb be obtained through higher 
investment aOd better incentives. In the 
period of construction oi a new society,” he 
told the fanning experts, ^the factor oi 
material interest W a particularly great imh 
pprtance.** He dej^or^ the fact that a de¬ 
cree of 195^ giving more scope to the 
farms to deode what they would produce 
has had little practical effect so far. 

The current idea is that in the next few 
years \Ag fanns will ^be provided with the 
tools and the fortilisers to catty on the job, 
and.tliat a system of incentives must be de¬ 
vised to iiidiioe the farmers not only to pro¬ 
duce more but to produce what is needed. 
Mr Khrushdiev promised that a better price 
mechanism, taking into account regional 
differences, will be introduced later this 
year. 

Mr Khrushchev has certainly not been 
converted to small, individual private farm¬ 
ing. But he is not above drawing upon 
foreign experience in agriculture. In his 
latest speech he quoted America as an ex¬ 
ample of how to spread agricultural know¬ 
ledge. In agricultural science, he argued, 
there is scope for incentives. Salaries in 
Russian agricultural institutes should in 
future be related in some way to the farm 
output they ^ect. Since Mr Khrushchev 
himself has been in Charge of agriculture for 
nearly 11 years, his latest solutions are pre¬ 
sumably designed to counteract a whispering 
campaign against *" 


SWITZERLAND 


European Bottleneck 



FROM A SWISS CQWiESPONDENT Italy), and 29 per cent over the Brenner 

(Austria-Italy). In 1962 a fifth of the whole 

L ike some other countries, Switzerland is of the Swiss railway’s traffic consisted of 

, having trouble with its railways, but through trains { most of these were going to 

unlike most other countries the trouble or coming fron|.Itsdy. 

comes from too much traffic, not too little. The Gotthard line was ojpened in 18S2, 
The Swiss railways, which occupy a profit- the tunnel having been built by a private 

ably strategic position in Europe’s network company. To the total bill of 215 million 

of communications, used to be called the Swiss francs, Italy contributed 55 million 
most punctual in tte world. This is no Germany 30 million. In return both 

longer true. Delay is now generally the countries were granted tariff concessions, 
rule ; the whole system is overloaded. During the second world war the Gotthard 

In 1962 mile of track was used by Ihic was the most secure route by which the 

48 trains a day, compared with 36 in Britain. Axis forces in the Italian peninsula were 

In 1950 approximatdy 194 million pas- supplied. Today the same line has assumed 

sengers were carried ; last year it was 242 a new importance for Italy and Germany 

million. During the same period freight as membew of the common market. Talk 

loads increased nora 18 to 35 million metric hi Germany and France of developing the 

tons. The first emergency measures were Brenner and Mont Cenis routes to cope 

taken in 1961, when goods traffic was held with the increasing trans-Alpme traffic has 

up for some time at the main Swiss stations. frightened tte Swiss into setting up a com- 

Thc situation worsened in the winter of mission to investigate the possibilities of 

1962-63, when the Rhine froze and all goods exuding the Gotthard. 

for Switzerland from northern Europe had Tw commission’s recommendations have 
to come by train. been accepted by the government. The 

Conditions are worsTonthe mainline of Swiss will build a new tunnel, 28 miles 

the Swiss system, which runs from the lons» which will cost some 783 million Swiss 

German and French borders in north francs (£64 million) and take twelve years 

(Basel) to Italy in the south (Ofiasso). TTus to compete. The entrances to the tunnel 

line pierces me Alps through the 9-mUe will lie 1,640 ^^ ^bove sea level (compared 

long Gotthard tunnel. In ^thc summer of with the existing tunnel’s entrances at 3,600 

1963 practically all freight ira^ in transit feet), thus reducing the distance between 

between northern and southern Europe was &scl and Milan by 19 miles, saving a con- 

held up for several weeks. Trains were siderable amount of power, and ruling out 

queuing on far-off German sidings, and the the danger from the avalanches that occa- 

effects could be felt even in Scandinavia. sionally cut the existing, much higher line. 

Italy was widely blamed for its slow customs The commission has also recon^ended 
control p^edures. But this was not alto- a new four-way road tunnel. This would 

gether fair. The Swiss have not developed be 9 miles long, cost 860 million Swiss 

their railway system adequately. There arc francs, and take six years to build. When 

still many smgle-track sections, although the completed it will link the autobahn from 

Swiss railways were the first to be Hamburg and Aachen to Basel with the 

nationalised and the first to be wholly elec- Italian autostrada del SoL The existing 

trifled. road over the Gotthard pass goes up to 

The Gotthard line is perhaps as much a 6,900 feet and is closed oy stiow for more 

European as a Swiss concern. Forty per than six months of the year. Special trains 

cent of all trains running between northern for cars are run through the Gotthard tun- 

and southern Europe went along it in 1961, nel during the winter. The new road would 

compared with 12 per cent via the Simplon be open all winter, with the tunnel 

pass, also between Switzerland and Italy, 19 entrances at 3,600 feet and the approaches 

per cent via the Mont Cenis route (France- protected by galleries. 
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EGYPT 

Pragmatic Socialism 

FROM OCR CAIRO . CORRE^POMDRNT 

P RESIDENT NASSER is taking li chaiM^: 

he is edging Egypt tovi^ards a m«di^ 
electoral ayatem. Mota than siR mimon 
Egyptians otit of an ekc|k>rata of nearly 
seven minion iveot to the f^s 6n Tuesday 
to elect Egypt’s natidtull toembly-^ 
first p^rliamem in years. By speda} 
decree women were aIlon 4 diiMo 
booths' fimc '^ Mofo thim 1^600^ 
competed f<Nr 350 seats. 0#tdf 
pficated syscem^wheraby udanifif dindditfef 
ihust have an abadtite 
dons win be hel^ in inany 
March i$Ui. One'reaaeii fdirt^ 
was the fine chat %e-inij^aed m 
failure te vote. Neverthdesa, interi^c 

was Ikdy ki most'pifftsf ^ 

Since few WeU linovm'^urei stands-' 
ing (with the notable ei^pdoiis of 
president Anwar Sadat and thie Sude Gand 
authority chalnnan> MitoiOcki Yunes^ 
interest was local ratter than national. Moat 
of the big names of traditional Egyptisa 
polidcs were eliminated when the rcvolucion 
deprived d^^ooo fmple of political rights. 

The new national assembly will he the 
apex of Egypt’s matiy-dered polidcal 
pyramid ; the whole is to be the Arab 
Socialist Union, an idea first put forward by 
President Nasser in a speech on May 21, 
1962. Like most innovations since the 
revolution, the origlnd was thij 

presidents aod the details have ^ince 
been worked out pragmatic^fy. It is 
by no means certain that the ASU will 
take root and flourish despite the considi^rj 
able eftprt that- tht president, his vice-presi¬ 
dents and the ASU lugher executive com-- 
miitcc have been putting into its orgsudisA** 
tion. But polidcal systems ijn Aaif lil 3 
Africa bas^ m literRi Avesterd parlia^ 
mentflry models are prone t6 collapse; 
President Nasser’s model will at least be 
observed as a possible alternative. 

That the president considers that an 
alternative is essential is clear fzxaxn his 
definition of “ true democracy.” His argu¬ 
ment may be summarised as follows : All 
earlier forms of democracy were 

frauds (including, be it said, the national 
assembly of 1956-58 and the national um'on 
of 1958-61) because they were dominated 
by an alliance of feudalism and capitalism. 
Political pardcs were merely a rcflcaion 
of this alliance and the electors had no real 
freedom of choice. No citizen is really free 
to vote unless he is not “ exploited^” has an 
equal opportunity with his fellow citizens 
to enjoy a fair share of the national wealth 
and is free from anxiety about his future 
security. At the same time, it is essential 
that popular elected councils, including 
local government, be ** raised ' above the 
executive machinery of the state.” 

Accordingly, the former exploiting 
class ” is to be excluded from the ASU’s 
elected councils, which exist at several 
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and liirough cteMa ind' jmivitees 

to tte natioiiRti aiscmb^* por kistaixx^, 
anyone 8iib|e€t to land reltwat or seqtestWK 
ddn laws cbtild nor stand fte^decdon 10 
the assembly^ tort of pr(^)erty dts^ 
qualificatioiK To make sure ttet '*^reao- 
ticnary elements” do not somehow creep 
back and dominate the ASU and parlia¬ 
ment, half of al! seats on ASU e 1 £(^fbd 
councils are reserved for ” wj^rkjCR.. 
farmers” (a farmer being defined as one 
who owns less than 25 fctjdaas of land), 
on the ground that they havk hitherto becd. 
deprived of their right to shape and.dircct 
their future.” ^ ] 

There is no reason to dc||ubt that Presi¬ 
dent^ Nassqr wants his pafiiament to be 
dominated by the Egyptian iRbouring 
classes. In this he te pteparqdtojm 
than most of Egypt’s Intel- 

leciualSj ^0 WCliTJ not recognise^ a fellahlrt 
if they saw one. ’ Where doubt nriscfr is In 
how the assembly can function effectively 
as the country’s senior legislative body. 
Repeated promises have b<^ given that 
it will be able tb initiate iegislatidn, '^ucs- 
tiori hcuhistefs and if neetksary withhold 
confidence ftom' the executive. ’Btrt the 
deputies haVe been sternly Warned against 
forming groups Or parties, on the ground 
that workers, tellahin, intellectuals, business¬ 
men and soldiers are all united in the ASU 
and class war has been eliminated. Can 
they hope to smnd up to the entrenched 
power and authority 01 the ministers ? 

Whatever the govemment might hope, it 
seems likely that groups will be formed in 
parliament. Recently there has been a 
noticeable increase in press criticism of 
domestic, and especially ec'onomic, policies. 
This will probably be reflected in the 
national assembly. It will be of particular 
interest to sec whether the farming vote 
can show its strength. It is generally 
agreed that industry and the towns have 
had the lion’s share of gains from the 
revolution (aUAhram recently estimated 
that industry Was now expanding at the 
fate of 10 per cent a year compared with 
3 per cent for agriculture). One of the 
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regime's biggest difficulties has bqen tte 

ccmservudsm Rud faiiaUsip of tte fejlahiiv 
If.jparhament imtljes them more radical it 
wSD bo all to the good. 

.^irot .Bas a biult-iu tendency towards 
al^0J^^^d.gpveram9at, is usually, 
explained by & fact that anyone who con¬ 
trols tte >6le; djk; country. But 

die need for of tliie existing 

n^imlithiG str^torp ja jgl vioug it Egypt is 
to.phiy a leading rede jin Afr^ as W91I a« 
tite .Arab wqrld-. Above. the row 
ideal and maiweirlal 
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FROM cm ONlAEsmtbHNt iW O0LOMBO 

T MB dedamtion of an en^ency in 
Ceylon on MRrch «h was a response to 
a 'dduole challen^V reh days afer the 
. islaad's top medical specialists, j6o of 
cbem, had alreatW downed scalpels, the 
lights ^ent off in Colon]^ and pdi?r major 
towns,; indicatibi ifiiUii^tianous betwetm 
government and the electrical engineers 
ted broken down,' foIiticiHy, tte raedi^^ 
men's case was hopik^^ Iff T pafiiament 
that usually prodtT^s at least one champion 
for «*ytry cause, the strike was> condemned 
by all parties, including doctors in the 
house. The specialists'* clamour for the 
right to private practice is little more than 
A demand to retain key government jobs 
and yet cash in on the professional advin-- 
tages open to Occupants of such^ posts in 
a fellers’ market (R lucrative procedure; 
because it «llIhRjd pdst-^rative eifmbn of 
iteome tax). The official policy on privare 
practice was declared in 1957, but there 
have been iOme vacillations and confusion 
in its implementation, 

Unexj^tcdly, the specialists’ strike 
received Support from non-specialist doctors. 
They had, lorvg ago, campaigned against 
private practice ; bui they now have 
accumulated grievances of their own, mainly 
due to unfulfilled promises of higher pay. 
Marching separately, the doctors and 
specialists decided to strike together. Com¬ 
ing out in batches, the thousand or so 
medical men produced a creeping paralvsis 
in Ceylon’s hospital administration. With 
parliament yelling for the blood of the 
” medical mtuialalis ” (merchants of medi¬ 
cine), the government could ncitter retit^at 
nor let the situatiori deteriorate. 

Perhaps it was the en^eers who made 
up the government's mii^. ']rheir demand 
for a special risk allowance^ Was hard to 
justify. If anything ^ strike, 

it was the recent concession of a risk allow- 
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tnoe to electrical workers, who certainly 
face real occupational hazards. But the 
engineers’ strike was an adventurous exer¬ 
cise undertaken in a notbing-to-losc mood. 

With the engineers opening a second 
front, the government had little choice but 
to declare an emergency. It worked like 
magic. The threat of imprisonment and 
confiscation of property may not cow 
Ceylon’s dock workers, but it stot a shiver 
down the spines of Colombo’s professional 
men. Both strikes were promptly sus¬ 
pended. Will the emergency be ended as 
promptly ? Opposition speakers express^ 
doubts in patUament. Their fears, they said, 
were pattly based on the government’s past 
b^tnour. Once installed, the emergency 
mechanism is so useful that it is tempting 
to retain it. In p^liament, critics on both 
the left and the right charged the govern¬ 
ment with us^ emergency laws to curb 
general dissacisraaion about rising living 
costs. The Trotskyist leader. Dr N. M. 
Pcrcra, alleged that the endcigency was 
dclibemtely directed at the left-inclined 
political parties and trade unions. The 
trade unions, representing more than a 
million members, have put a list of 21 
demands before the government and the 
busincssmeiL This “massive movement,” 


Jesselton 

LL the well patrolled jungle, sea, river 
and island frontiers of Sabah (North 
Borneo) are less vulnerable to penetration 
by Presicknt Sukarno’s “ volunteers ” than 
are tk more open approaches to Sarawak. 
But Indonesians are still being let in by 
Sabah migration officials to help relieve the 
labour shortage. They add themselves to 
the already substantial number of Indo¬ 
nesians working on the timber and agricul¬ 
tural estates around die port of Tawau. 

An estimated 30,000 Indonesians arc 
already living and working in Sabah, of 
whom 14,000 are in the Tawau area. There 
is, not unnaturally, concern among military 
men about the security threat. Some argue 
that the Indonesian workers, most of whom 
tend to settle in communal groups on the 
large estates, should be subject to stricter 
surveillance, even to the extent of confine¬ 
ment in concentration camps, from which 
they would be moved under guard to work 
and back. The argument against it is that 
this would encourage a friendliness towards 
infiltrating guerrillas that does not yet erist. 

The overwhelming majority of the Indo¬ 
nesian expatriates, all agrees want only to 
work in peace in Sabah, to cev a pox on 
politics, to save their money and perhaps to 
return eventually to their Indonesian homes. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

as another member boasted, ** is well under 
way.” 

Much of the island’s present difficulty is 
due to the depletion or foreign exchange 
reserves, now standing at the lowest level 
since independence. Ceylon is cau^t in a 
vicious circle of import curbs, rising prices 
and wage demands. Savings made by 
restriaing imports have been cancelled out 
by price increases in essential imports like 
fiour, sugar and even rice. The finance 
minist^ claims that the prolonged port 
strike months ago was a major cause 
of a sudden drop in the level ef the reserves. 
Clm)nic jtodisciplineraiid poor inmgement 
reduoied' (jotonbb port to a shambles. 
With the subsectumt appointment, of a 
fbnncr Shell executive arc tough daKapH^ 
narian as the new port manager, oi'der is 
slowly , returning* But imtii a backtoa of a 
himdred thousand tons is cleare.^ Gommbo 
port will remain on the international black¬ 
list. British and continental European lines 
have already doubled the surcharge on cargo 
to Colombo from 25 to 50 per cent. It has 
been officially calculated that, at a daily turn, 
over of 12,500 tons, the backlog could be 
cleared in a month. But the present turn¬ 
over is about io,cx>o tons, wnich is more 
than it was last month but still insufficient. 


(Not all have come from 
Indonesian Borneo, where 
Dr Sukarno’s army and 
security police are thick 
on the ground: many 
have come from the Java- 
hating Celebes, some even 
from distant Timor.) Until 
now, all the expatriates 
have been unsympathetic 
to the Indonesian guerrilla incursions, 
and most have been positively antagonistic. 
Such bandit groups as managed courage¬ 
ously to labour through dense jungle and 
mangrove swamp to the outskirts of Tawau 
and the boundaries of the Bombay Burmah 
and Borneo Abaca estates at Bombalai and 
elsewhere have been promptly “ fingered ” 
to British, Gurkha and Malay patrols, or at 
least denied shelter and food. At least one 
^erriila has been foun^ dead from starva¬ 
tion near an indifferent Indonesian estate 
settlement; another surrendered weakly, 
after a prolonged diet oi snake-and-nettles, 
within a grenade-ithrow of Indonesians who 
refused to feed him and turned him in. 

Some guerrillas were allowed to press 
their dedicated way, under discreet observa¬ 
tion, to their destinations, so that their con¬ 
tacts and tacdcs could be studied before 
their doom was pronounced. British Special 
Branch methods are tough, flexible and 
imaginative ; and all the evidence so far 
points to confusion and ignorance among 
this motley Indonesian, vanguard, which in¬ 
cludes convicts and “ political ” offenders 
who have been granted front-line service as 
an alternative to hard labour in Indonesian 
prisons. However, screening has disclosed 
a few Indonesian agents in Tawau instructed 
to carry out acts of sabotage. These plead 
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duress: the old charge of threats against 
families at home. But to what extent do 
they portend organised subversion ? 

One Malaysian school of opinion in 
Jcsselion and Tawau recalls the folly of the 
mass uprooting of California’s Nisei after 
Pearl Harbour. It emphasises the need for 
manpower to develop Sabah and so justify 
Malaysian promises, and points to the blame¬ 
less current record of Indonesian expatriates. 
To put the local Indonesians behind barbed- 
wire, this argument runs, will merely be 
conscripting them to Dr Sukarno's side. 
The tou^r argument runs that it is mad¬ 
ness to l^lievc Dr Sukarno’s authorities 
have not seeded the expatriate workers with 
reliable agents. Even if these amount to no 
more than 10 per cent of the total, this 
would give Indonesia a Trojan horse of 
more than 1,000 in the Tawau area and of 
3,000 throughout Sabah. » 

It is pertinent to observe that pressure 
for concentraition-camp discipline over the 
Indonesian expatriates comes most strongly 
from Malaya. The pledged flow of sub¬ 
stitute Malay labour to supply the manpower 
shortage for Sabah is less noticeably forth¬ 
coming. Whatever the eventual verdict on 
the reality of Dr Sukarno’s Trojan horse in 
Sabah, the nervous visitor feels that it would 
at least be prudent to restrict the hastily and 
partly screened influx of fresh Indonesian 
entrants into Tawau. Last week, by the 
Royal Navy’s estimate, at least 200 Indo¬ 
nesians were admitted to Tawau by indul¬ 
gent Sabah migration authorities. 

COMMON MARKET 

Europe’s Works 

T oo many people in Britain are ignorant 
about Europe ; an informative publica¬ 
tion in English about the common market 
has long been needed. On Wednesday The 
Times and the French features agency. 
Opera Mundi, launched an English edition 
of Opera Mundi Europe, a “ weekly report 
on the economy of the common market ” 
that has been operating with growing suc¬ 
cess on the continent for the past four years. 
The English edition will be an adaptation 
of the French one prepared in Paris from 
material collected in ffie six countries of 
the common market. The reiwrt is designed 
for businessmen as well as civil servants. 

Thus the first issue contains a special sec¬ 
tion devoted to mergers and company agree¬ 
ments in Europe involving American and 
British as well as continental European firms. 
For the rest, there is background economic 
information and a political editorial as well 
as signed articles (there is one by Professor 
Hallstein in the current issue and another 
by M. Jean Monnet is in the offing). Along 
with the daily Agence Europe bulletin (a 
quite different operation) Opera Mundi 
Europe is undoubtedly the most useful 
report of its kind on the common market. 
The Times has done well to back the 
British version at a time when opinion in 
Britain is again tending to forget that events 
in Europe never move so fast as when the 
British are looking the other way. 


SABAH 

Trojan Horse 
or Mare’s Nest? 
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One across: precise, profitable. 


I'Voin l1k‘ roliiio] ot Shell and BPj 

Racked b\ a team of cxpr-rts nho can inform yon of tin? 
l>enofi’ria[ ilwse can make in a mnllilude Of 

or^aiiis.ilionNj 

I he aJWsOr allec h till liiduKlrv and prolmblv einhrans 
ynur flU iire as well j 

"^ou Cun U tlji-ou^hoiil llie country v\ilU prompt 
Siiell-M('\ and B.P. delivi'i ies .., 

i'iie sulolion? hidiisiridl Oil luvis. 


you go pu to fbxcf oaliii^lpik yourself if you ere 
fu% ftwo oif ilio t^mendouf edvontagos of oil-firing, 
Irfsfer in giving you the right 
tVlwr:«f Usdvic^ et the right time. In eveiy industrial 
sphere, Shcil‘f]^'Io^ and B.P, Ltd Industrial Oil Fuels can 
open up now tcrritoiy, aid increased production. Call 
inau Industrial Fuels Superintendent today. They can tell 
you liow, ^^llCTO and when these fuels are delivered, 
stojed anti apjdiod. Xcver been Igiown to utter a cross 
t\Ord, these lada«... hoj)C you got tlmt one across. 

industrial Oil Fuels 



ShclJ-Mcx and B.P. Ltd, Industrial Services Manager. Sliell-Mc\ House, Strand, London \VC2 TEJtlple Bar 1234 
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i THE FlNAKCiAl H^RT OF 
THE SCHEDULED tiRtTORIES 


Our two-branches in London—at 7 Princes Street,.E. C. 2, 
and at 10 Motint Street, W. 1—provide full banking facilities 
in the hub the Scheduled Territories (Sterling Area). 


Conipletc global coverage for every international financial 
service is further assured through: 

• Our representative oflices in Beirut, Frankfurt, 
Madrid, Manila, Paris, I^me, Sao Paulo and Tok} t>. 

•. Correspondent relationships with banks in every 
commercial center of the t^torld, 

• The officers and staff of our Thternaiional Division 
in New York. 


MANUFACTURERS 
HANOVER TRUST 


MF«fnaf;ort«/ Division: 44 WAtL STRBBT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10015 

InwpOfttloJ with Limltod Llobltify in U.$.A, 

M$mb$r Morul Otpotrf Inturanco Corporation 




Leave it all in his lap 

(Your Qantas Travel Agent has all the answers) 


Ko THAUer ^vhel■c jou want to nr wli.il you v.ml to 
•♦•ft and do—^j'our Qautns Truvel miiko-> ii , 5 iii)|»Io 
for you. Your Travel Agent pan foil you the l^e^t vray^ 
to go, the mofil intcreaHiig to see, the boat placPtj 
to stay. Before you leave ihe Ciiited Kingdom he has 
booked your tickets, reserved acconimodalion for you, 


arriiii'/r«l tours and «io|>ovpi:<. even ohluineil rwKoj*^ for 
‘shows .Aou want lo ^(^e. lli*» adAi'pc ou pa-^'^porls, \wi 9 
and curreiiey is iiivaltiublc, loo. See your Qniita's Travel 
Atfcht immediately you llrKt start tliinkiiiir about 
OAer.sciie holidays or buhineds travel. It's simple when 
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THE WORLD □ AMERICAN SURVEY 


Written in and 

Written off 

WASHINGTON^ DC 

A PART from the astonishing write-in vote for Mr Henr^ Cabot 
Lodge, the results of presidential primary election oh 

^ A Tuesday, when Republicans in New Hampshire expressed 
their views on most of thrir party’s possible nominees, only con¬ 
firmed what has been obvious to the party’s officials for the past 
two months. Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona and Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York, the only important avowed 
candidates for the Republican nomination in next November’s 
presidential election, expo^ the declare of their political fortunes 
by running well behind Mr Lodge, who was neither physically 
present in New Hampshire, or even in the United States, for the 
two-month campaign nor officially entered on the ballot. The sur¬ 
prise of Mr Lodge’s 32,000 votes is not nearly so significant as the 
predictably dismal showing of Messrs Goldwater and Rockefeller 
with about 20,000 votes each ; Senator Goldwater finished second 
ill a crowded field, a few hundred votes ahead of the Governor. 

Mr Goldwater and Mr Rockefeller have been having their diffi¬ 
culties with the rank and file of the Republican party for quite 
dissimilar reasons. Mr Goldwater, who was joyously celebrated as 
Mr Conservative by the party stalwarts only six months ago, has 
alienated some of his own a^irers by scaring the daylights out of 
them. He has implied that he advocates withdrawal of the United 
States from the United Nations, repeal of the old age pension 
scheme and military control over the use (or non-use) of thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons. No Republican can go that far to the right and 
expect to be nominated for President. Mr Rockefeller’s troubles 
stem not from what he believes but from what he is. As an 
easterner, a millionaire, a divorcee and an art fancier, he symbolizes 
the effete and sinful East to the Middle West (and to New Hamp¬ 
shire and the other Puritan sutes of upper New England as well). 
It makes no matter that Mr Rockefeller’s moderately conservative 
views are not all that far removed from Republican orthodoxy. 

Thus, the scene has been set for Mr Goldwater and Mr Rocke¬ 
feller to destroy each other in their haphazard encounters in primary 
elections and for a compromise candidate standing in the wings to 
step to centre stage and accept the Republican nomination in July. 
But almost certainly this will not be Mr Lodge, who is not nearly 
as popular anywhere else as he is in New Hampshire, which borders 
on his own state of Massachusetts. Indeed, if need be, party captains 
across the country would battle to the end to prevent him from 
winning the nomination. There is nothing at all provocative about 
Mr Lodge’s views, which arc centrist, as are those of all the 
Republican presidential possibilities except Mr Goldwater. Rather, 
party leaders cannot forgive Mr Lodge for his imperiousness and 
his refusal to give of his full energies as vice-presidential candidate 
in i960. In fact, Mr Lodge’s style of campaigning is so lugubrious 
that it was fortunate for his own best interests that he was on the 
other side of the world as American Ambassador in South Vietnam 
rather than showing himself personally to the voters of New Hamp¬ 
shire these past two months. At any rate, his campaign for the 
Presidency seems to have reached its peak now, whether he returns 
home or continues to embarrass the Johnson Administration by 
keeping to his post in Saigon. 


It is not Mr Lodge whp stands to gain i's a result the jdipx 
Goldwatcr-Rockcf^llcr decline but either Mr Rictord' Nix^ 
the defeated presidential candifec in i960, or Governor William 
Scranton of Pennsylvania. The New Hampshire results only 
score a widely-held thesis that the contest for the homioatiph will, 
turn ultimately irito a Nixon-Scranton strujagle. Thou^ 
denies making the slightest effort to be nomina^,^l&i^ is soqt^tring 
important, rifough opposite, kinds of support ai^ 

will contintie to do so in tl^ wake of Tu^ay’s 
for Messrs Goldwater and Rockefelfct. /; .''a. 


I N spice of his blundering campaign in 1962 when he foiled 
bid to become Governor of Olifomia, Mr Nixon is imoiectsely 
I^pular in the lower levds of his patty evetywhert with the exoep* 
tion of disenchanted California and the South, ^hkh is sdl| ibso^ 
lutely entranced with Mr Goldwater and his rightist theories^ 
This was clearly shown in New Hampshire, where Mr Nixon 
collected a respectable total of 15,000 write-in votes with 80 
organisation far less capable and enct^edc dMp that supporting Mr 
Lodge. Mr Nixon is unquestionably the overwhelmingly presi¬ 
dential choice of those faceless Republicans who never participate 
in party affairs to any greater extent than voting the Straight line 
on election day. He is fast replacing and may have already replaced 
Mr Goldwater as the favourite among party workers who address 
letters, ring doorbells and occasionally rise to the eminence of t 
county chairmanship. By these grass roots Republicans, Mr Nixon 
is remembered as the valiant champion who very nearly defeated 
Mr Kennedy in i960, who would have won, according to the party 
mythology, had it not been for fraudulent vote counting in Texas, 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

But people in the upper strata of the party^—state chairmen^ 
national committee members and party strategists without portfolio 
—are convinced that Mr Nixon's tactical and strategic errors kicked 
away a certain victory four years ago. They want no part of another 
presidential campaign where they would have to contend with his 
changing moods and his strange insistence on isolating himself from 
outside advice. Unlike the Democrats, historically the Republicans 
have been averse to renominating past losers either on the national 
or state level. Finally, most party leaders believe that if there is 
any chance of defeating President Johnson in November, the nomi¬ 
nee must be a fresh new face who could appeal to suburban and 
dty. voters disenchanted with Mr Johnson’s rural ways. Mr Nixon 
clearly does not fill this bill of specifications. 

It has been no secret that the choice of these upper level party 
leaders has been Mr Scranton. He is a political moderate who has 
displayed shrewdness, prudence and a touch of ruthlessness in a 
political career only three years old. Though he does not show up 
very well on television, he is vaguely similar in some ways to 
President Kennedy and in others to Mr Adlai Stevenson and so 
might appeal to voters who tire of the homespun Johnson style. 
If Mr Nixon were to agree, there is very little question that the 
king-makers would crown Mr Scranton. But Mr Nixon has sur¬ 
prised even his closest friends by the intensity with which he is 
pursuing the nomination (in contrast to Mr Scranton’s partly 
genuine pose of disimerest)^ As Mr Goldwater continues to 
decline, Mr Nixon is quietly moving to the right to pick up some 
erstwhile Goldwater supporters. For example, in a recent ^>eech 
in Cincinnati he, who once represented himself as a great champion 
of the Negro, denounced “ extremists ” in the civil rights move- 
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ment. But Mr Nixcm^ an immeasurably more canny and calculating 
politician than Mr Gojdwater, can be c!Oluit<;d on never jto niove,*'" 
far enough from his central position to alienate the yi^ttl indepen4*^dt 
vote as Mr Goldwatcr has done. 

If grass roots support for Mr Nixon begins to itself 

clearly, the Republican leaders will naturally ^ 

his direction even though personidly they Pfwr Mr Scran¬ 
ton. Most party leaders, keep themselves 

coming m^ths will feature 
r the sup^n of ^egates to the 
Mr Rockefeller and Mr Goldwatcr 
Ir lAxigc, Air Scranton and Mr 
mj^tiition. %,c >nill be on the 
y)^ in wfiat pi^omises to be a mean- 
pn on May 15th. Mr Gpldwater 
ead-on on June 2nd in California 
nitted) in the final primary before 
the nominating convention in July. But the real struggle during 
these spring months will be shrouded contest for the party’s 
affections between Mr Nixon, the party stalwart, and Mr Scranton, 
the newoomcra For those fool-hardy enough to wager at this point, 
the choice is Mr Scranton. 


Out-general led 

A t his pre^s conference on Saturday President Johnson, in a 
caref^ly-oontrolled answer to a question on a possible 
meeting with General de GauMe, said almost wistfully: “ We want 
to believe that there are no irreconcilable differences between us. 
Wc believe that when the chips are down we will all be together.” 
Rdadems with France are coo chilly for the President to take any¬ 
thing but the long view in public. In private his angry officials arc 
btachig themselves for new diocks from an ally who, ISce a buU- 
ffghter light m his toes, plants one dart after another. Among 
the State Department’s fears arc a visit of the General to Moscow, 
an important Franco-Russian trade deal and, perhaps worst of all, 
a concert (rf Russian and French policies over Vietnam and Cyprus. 

Any or all of tfacst French initiatives would come on top of a 
whole series of unfriendly acts which have soured America’s 
traditional affecdon for France; its exclusion of Britain from the 
European common market and its laggard approach to the 
Kennedy round of tariff cuts, its refusal to sign the test ban 
treaty, its rejection of the idea df a multilateral nudear force, its 
recognition of Peking and its detdmination to press for the admi^ 
sion of Communist China to the United Nadons. Most painful 
of all has been France’s proposal for the neutralisation of the 
states which Once made up Indchdiina, inchiding South Vlemam 
where Americans are struggling to keep anti-Communist resistance 
alive. Even the diplomatic Mr Rusk, the Scefetaty of State, 
remarked dryly that this suggestion was bound to undermine 
Vietnamese morale. In Washington the General is suspected of 
scheming to revive French Influence in a quarter where it was once 
paramount and of gaily kicking over the traces of American policies 
without presenting any detafled, realistic alternative to them. 

Precisdy what the French are proposing in Soudi-east Asia is 
certain to have been one of the questions put to Mr Bc^len, the 
American Ambassador in Paris, who has been recaHed for a full 
report On French intentions. Another is the meaning of General 
de Gaulle’a sudden and ostentatious interest in Latin America. 
Next week will find him in Mexico City and the autumn in nine 
other Latin American countries; one speculation is that he will 
offer them another choice besides that between the United States 
and Dr Castro# On rteldier trip is there any suggesftkm that the 
Oeneml might visit Washington, although this would be the 


friendly thing to.do; Bjx el^tji^ii,yeaf< ^.'JjAm^og & alntioiis 
’ not to leave the lJn&^ ^atdj. t^^ 4 l 06 t,lxfcp^ratfclg 

aspect of the whole afiw is tluft the Frcmch are free to make hay 
at a time when the ap^achihg Sections rule out controversial 
changes of American policy unless these are unavoidable. 

A Kennedy 
on the 
Ticket? 

Since President Johnson is 
certain to try for re-election 
next Novtnber, only the 
ince^presidential candidacy 
aromes interest on the 
Democratic side of the presi¬ 
dential nominating process, 

Mr Johnson has made it 
clear that he intends to 
choose his oton rimning mate 
and that his choice will not 
be announced until the 
Democratic convention in August, Meanwhile, ho^jever, rather 
embarrassingly for him, and rather pleasingly for those who enjoy 
dissension in the Administration, both the Gallup Poll aftd the 
Democrats of New Hampshire have picked out Mr Robert 
Kennedy, the present Atforttey General, as the most popular posst- 
bility. He has just said that he will be leaving the Cabinet after 
the election in any case, A correspondent in Washington discusses 
the prospects of this young man who was not only the late Presi¬ 
dents brother but also his closest friend and political adviser. 

T hb future of Mr Robert Francis Kennedy was a subject of 
pervasive and sympathetic interest in Washington even before 
the voters of New Hampshire had a hand in it this week by 
taking the trouble to write in his name on their ballot papers in. 
such laige numbers. Would he be able to work with a President 
so different in temperament and outlook from his brother ? Was 
it conceivable that Mr Johnson would pick Mr Kennedy as the 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President next November ? What 
private career could Mr Kennedy follow after an adult life spent 
entirely in government service ? There is somcdiing unquestion¬ 
ably poignant about this slight, youthful hgure who held so much 
power so soon but who found his world in mins on November 22nd 
and is still trying to recreate it. 

The fact thsit he is John Kennedy’s brother is by no means the 
only reason for the public and private fascination with Mr Roben 
Kennedy. He is a person of absorbing interest in his own right, 
one who arouses strong antagonisms and strong loyalties and who 
contradicts the stereotyped images of the popular press. After his 
recent trip to the Far East ro seek ways out ^ the conflict between 
Indonesia and Malaysia he held a briefing at the State Department. 
The reporters who attended, unfamiliar with him and used to the 
cool evasions of such affairs, were astonished ^0 find a man who 
knew his subject to the last detail^ and. answered every question 
without reservation; he also shook hands watmly aH around, a 
gesture appreciated even by sophisticated foreign correspondents. 
None of this would haVc surprised those Who know Mr Kennedy 
well. Candour ahd ladf of pretension are strongly characteristic 
of him, yet somehow he has been painted as guileful. 
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im trii^;i||c6peratclF *to 'avoid lawr 
priva^-;'.persu^on -on ^mhe^n 
iSaj^Ti 0O4 aji4^^t^P>wr$ tic is cdr|ainly the least 

I^idal Attolifiey .Geocrat io many years. He ^s not hesitated to 
poiitici|j||is^ He deliberately took on himself 
St autt^ burden of pce^le worldiv for civil rights 
that they" wdw^steking too mu^ in the legislation before Congress; 
these groups dehoimced hint) but the agreement lyhich he worked 
out 17^^ j^publicaos on a moderate Bill was the.reason why it 
passed succe^uUy Ulrough the House of R^resentatives. Ttose 
who know him well agree that they have never seen him do anything 
to win public appro^ or avoid critidsm. What he does he does 
b^use^^ 

Kennedy’s reputation fprJpughness has a basis. 
As.a potith^ fbaa^r to bis brother/|g/h^ no jhesitadoii in 
telling, a Petb^add Governor that be hM better >uipp on tb^ 
Kennedy babdwagoln or he woutd^find himself bcat^ in his o\vn 
^state« As Attorney General he taught massive civil ri^ts jsuifs 
in the most resistant southern state, Mississippi, where hi^ prede¬ 
cessors bad feared to bring even one. He can indeed be icy and 
aggr^sive and single-minded. A few years ago he could also be 
shrill and codd seem callow. But most of those rough edges have 
t^n worn off during his three years as Attorney General. He has 
come to have more patience for the failings of human beings. 
The tragedy of his brother's assassination—bitter as it is to say 
so—will make him a more understanding, more mature person. 



is H« hast«lltce4<tf 

f«W: believe poBda^for 

issue is the Vtce There are if|^ 

«y for s^ch blj^ office. , Tte hatred .cf Mr 
has been subdued since the assassi|iadpi^ biff it eia^Y 

flare again if he were <wi -a Jojhfl 80 »t'i?enhcd|! ;T^ 

many Northerners who do hot trust hhn» Repubiicm-i^ho telaad 
him as a Democratic evil gehius, voters who could not ^ t 
year-old as a possible President.. Wheq .Mr Johnsim’s idadh^ve 
desire to reshape the Democratic'paity.ih hlp^’iaa^ 

is added to these faaors, it would seem most unlSmly .tlMt.SB 
would choose the Attorney Genc^ as Us ru^qjhgdhite.,. ; . ,.. >^5, 
On the other hand, there are Pemoaadc poh^tdlQI 
i^oups and e^-hcada foe-wh^^ Kenney ~~~ 
toote iihphi^ht^ 'Jh Washil^h ihw.l 

>ho re^d Me n the be$ I 

Presideht:. Tl^r 'reaSoli'.,i!( t^t he diired fflie 
i^sionk With huTbMti^' ^ theythinkthat he 
if was he, during the Cubah Ihhisile cr!^ who 41^' the 
speeches against a sUipriSe tJnited Statin' afhldi^ whq. 

Mational Security. G>uncti toward the 'd^^t . of'.X. 
confnrntatkm that worked. Again, in die i^ot qviarr^ tnih ‘1 
over fishij^n and Guantanamo, he cOiihsened Uosuccoidhdij^Ihjf 
a less beilligerMt response to Dr Casno. To the wt^fi^'in'his 
admirers’ view, he would represent his brother’t qukUtlca/af 
sympathy and youth and daring and Intei^tipot^snil | 

One obstacle to the vice-preridcntial Mmihatioa is that Mr 
Kennedy himself has shown no signs of wanting !t, let alone of 
encouraging it. After many weeks of black despiir he is fhflCtionr 


Yardstick for Affluence 


F or the first time in ejeven years, the 
United States Bureau' of Labour 
Statistics has renovated its Consumer 
Price Index., Tlie CPI, inaccurately called 
the “ cost-of-living ” index, is a monthly 
comparison of prices paid now with those 
paid in the base period of 1957 to 1959 for 
a hypothetical “market basket” of goods 
and services. 

The new form of the index, unveiled 
this month, is expected to be a far more 
accurate reflection of changes in prices for 
consumer goods. It brings up to date and 
elands the contents of the urban con¬ 
sumer’s market basket. It also takes into 
account a wider variety of consumers— 
those who live alone, as well as in families 
—^from a wider geographical range; 
suburbs are Included in the new samplings, 
which cover fifty metropolitan areas with 
six more to be added in 19^. And most 
significantly, the weights given to different 
types of expenditures have been adapted 
to recent spending patterns. 

What the new index reflects above all 
is a better standard of living. As wages 
have increased steadily, the proportion of 
income spent on food has dropped. In¬ 
stead, people are spending a greater share 
on buying homes, on travelling, on medical 
care and on services in general. There are 
many signs of the times in the new CPI: 
air conditioners and appliances for waste 
dispo^l are in, sewing machines arc out. 
Other new expenses to he reckoned with 


are motel rooms, used cars, music lessons, 
college tuition, baby-sitters and funerals. 
No longer to be included are men’s 
pyjamas and women’s nightgowns—not 
because Americans have given up these 
garments, but because their costs arc less 
important in the family budget. 

In making its debut, il^c new CPI 
sliQwcd the level for January to be 107.7 ; 
this means that $10.77 would have been 
needed to buy what $10 bought in 1957- 
59. ' Inauspidously, this was a rise of one* 
tenth of one per cent over December, 1963, 
a rise which does not appear under the 
'Old.method of calculation. For December, 
the new index was deliberatdiy set at the 
level of tlic old so that the series would 
be continuous. Many wage agreements 
are linked directly to movements of tlie 
CPI and its fluctuations also affect many 
private contracts, including some forms 
of alimony. 

This immediate rise has given ammuAi- 
tion to critics. Some claim that the new 
CPI does nothing to correct the innate 
failing of the old—the tendency to go up 
too rapidly because there was no proper 
adjustment of prices downward to take 
into account improvements in the quality 
of goods and services. Others fear tliac 
a continued rapid rise is inevitable under 
the new index which gives more weight 
than the old to the costs of services. 
These hav'e been mounting faster than the 
general IcVel of prices, but some experts 


doubt whether this trend will: continue 
However, Mr Claguc, the Conmus- 
sioner of Labour. Statistics and father of 
the hew index, thinks that it may be more 
stable than was the old, since food costs, 
which tend to swing abruptly, are less im¬ 
portant in it. He expects that consumer 
prices will continue tbdr present gradual 
climb upward of about 1.3 per cent a 
year; the increase in 1963 was 1.7 per 
cent, but he does not regard this as 
evidence of inflation. Nonethelessi the 
performance of the new ,.CPI wiU be 
watched intently for signs that the tax cut 
which has just been enacted is generatin]| 
inflationary pressures in the economy. 


WEIGHTING THE INDEX 

Bars show percentage of 
consumer spending 
on each category , 


CD Old index 
■ New index 


Housing Food 


Durable 

tooda 


ServicM 
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ing apiiii. M'Attorney Gettertl. But Us tfaov^s sdU seda Ve^ 
brother, ife kno^ iimi aSbi^ the wot tod 
the ilt^ted'^ates as before, bin sooiet^g of the old drive is 
ninihg. His Ctiends h<^ arid believe that it wiU return soon. K it 
do^ hOtwidtstanding Ul the obstacles, Mf Robert jitennedy will 
phiy'a iinajor i^^in the politics of 1964. 

Divide for Black Muslims 

NEW YORK 

Q N th^ cve of the Senate debate oil civil rights moderate Negroes 
wett presd^ with a possible dly, though ahi^ certainly 
ihi embarras^g om, from the Black Muslims, the SoUtislung Negro 
ntticmalist mdvement. Mr Malcolm X the fiery leader df its New 
dbapter, announced that he had Ixdken .yndi tUs movement 
and fioctmOg a Negro nationalist party c( his own. Like the 
Musli^ his programme will be ba^ on active self-defence by 
KegjD^ not <m disobedience. iCtr Malcolm X—^his given name 

vm^Maloolm Lfttle but, I^e all followers of the Black Muslims, 
ihclud^ Mr Cassius Clayi he has dropped his given ^ slave ” 
name and adbjked the letter X in its stead—had b^n the spokes¬ 
man' fer the Muslims’ theocratic he^ Mr Elijah Muhammad. 
Althou^ die religiQus Negro separatist movement has existed in 
the United States for over thirty years, Mr Malcolm X, a former 
convict now in his late thirties, has b^n its most articulate and 
appealing figure; be has been largely responsible for the move¬ 
ment’s fame and notoriety during the past five years. He has been 
in constant demand as a speaker at universities and on television 
programmes and civil ri^ts panels. Refiecdog the Black Muslims’ 
contempt for racial integradon he scorns Dr Martin Luther King’s 
passive resistance as a modem form of Uncle Tom-ism ’* and 
derides Negro kadcfs who accept token integration as men who 
only want to belong to the white man’s world. 

liir Malcolm X has been strikingly successful in attraedng the 
large, utban, Negao masses, pardci^ly the down-trodden, the 
defeated tmd die have-nots who make up much of the Negro 
lower ebsses, and his power within the movement made him Mr 
Muhammad’s probaUe successor. However, last November, after 
President Kennedy’s assassinadon, Mr Mdcolm X was suspended 
by Mt Muhanunad for remarking before a large Negro audience 
that the President’s deadi was simply another instance of 
"chidtefis coming home to roost.” Sunday, describing his 
brei^ wi^ the Muslim^ Mf Mhlcolm X suggested that Mr 
Muhanimad resented the publicity and fame which his sub¬ 
ordinate had been receiving. Moreover, he hinted that a battle 
had been fought within the Muslims’ inner circle and that the 
two other leadingf^doftteoders for Mf Muhammad’s ” throne,” both 
members of his family, had connived to dislodge Mr Malcolm X 
from bis seat of power. (Mr Elijdi Muhammad, now 67 years 
old, h|» been ^ in Arizona for several years and the scleption of 
a new^leader seems imminent.) 

Heretofore, Qther Negro leaders have tended to criticise the 
Black Muslims, not otlfy because they opposed racial integration 
and wgnted to establish a" separate Negro state (which even the 
Muslims’ leaders admjlted would never come to pass), but also 
because the movement Itself divided the Negro community, often 
along class lines. Moreover, the Muslims were successful. They 
used their church organisation to set up schools and small busi¬ 
nesses for their members; they established a weekly newspaper 
whose circulatioa noW exceeds 100,opo; and in their wireless 
progTj^nmes Qiky have forty) and on their public platforms, they 
have presented themselves forcefully asm radical Negro movement, 
one that has refused to be deceived by the \riiite Americans. 
They are estimated to have between 100,600 and 250^000 members. 

^(^t has repelled many of the younger, dissatisfied Negroes 
(and cased burden of more conciliatory leaders) has been the 


MiUaMms’ihaieiieam 
ujxm id!r 

cidmytfaoldgy.^Ilie 
core of the 
ment, its siiccessfiil 
disdj^ihe, has hitxt. 
based upon a sd: of 
u n s 0 p h isticated 
doctrines; that 
the white man, 
literally, is the 
‘^bhic-eyed devil,” 
that Allah is on 
side of the Negro 
and that the ba^e 
of Armageddon is 
imminent, awaiting 
only the word <rf 
Allah’s Messenger 
on earth, Mr Eliji^ * 

M u h a m m a d. 

Translated Into 
political terms—and diis apj^rs now m be .Me Malcolm 
X’s intentiori—this mytherfogy gains in inqjact?^ 
Americans are corrupt, their cannot be mist^ ; the 
political moment seems most propitmus, the NegrO leader will 
summon his followers and they will storm the barricades. 

In his statement to the press on Sunday, Mr Malcolm X brought 
the barricades a little closer. He beli^es in opposing Violence 
with violence and it is this asp^t of his programme that most 
worries liberal and moderate Negroes. A raciri war, they feel, would 
be disastrous, for the American.Negro, yet they cannot gainsay its 
appeal to imparieht young people wi^ the slow legalistic 
advances of the past ten years as evidence of failure, and defeat. 
For the moderates the solution may be to ari^c a truce with 
Mr Malcolm X’s new political organisatiwi. Few doubt his 
chances for success ; he is an immensely gifted man. But the hope 
is that , he will be tempted by the possibility of political office, 
perhaps even a congressional seat, to temper his rebellion. 


Southern Barricade 

HE Semite has not b^ debating the civj) rights; Bill thi^ 
week, but. only the nnotioo u> eonsider it—the second taste 
of the delays which southern opponents of Negrd rights mean 
to impose. The first was the reading of the Senate^a journal^ 
Ahead lie quorum calls, which will keep the majority Which favours 
the Bill on its toes; ff 51 Senators out of the too are not present 
adjournment—and rest for the Southerners—is in order. Senator 
Russell of Georgia, lor^ expoienced in the craft of filibustering, 
has divided his eighteen-man. force into three platoons ; each will 
tx; on the fioor one day out of three. Senator Mansfield, the 
Democrats’ leader, is too soft-hearted where elderly Senators are 
concerned to begin with round-the-clock sessions,, but he may be 
driven to them. Though the Senate has had since ipiy a procedure 
for cutting off debate, known as cloture, it has been applied 
successfully only five times and never to end a debate on civil rights. 

Cbturc requires the support of two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting and, although by tbemselyes the Southerners 
arc not able to prevent it, they pick up western supporters who 
cUng to unlimited delate as the last safe^rd against 
the tyranny of the majority. Whether the Bill will have to be 
watered down depends on tike solidity of Republican support for it. 
A number of Republican Senators back it stroi^y but their leader, 
Mr Dirksen, has qualms about its ban on racial discrimination by 
privately-owned facilities which serve the pubKc. 
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frei^h and .cCnfidant-500'miles from 
thdr officers, ^ck home .^his evening, 
with big contract, fslo waiting for tickets, 



airport buses, boats, trains et other 
passengers. More and. more busi* 
ness men fly Beechcraft aqd sav^ 
costly management‘tlnne. □ For further 
details telephone Avenue 8711 exten¬ 
sion 6741, or vyrito to Short Brothers 
A Harlan'd Lfrfiited at Air Courier 
Buildings, Gatwick Airport, Surrey’ 


LONDON * BELFAST • OATWiCK 
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,' If IhWiRvtn St«|0 V 

4MI Nb,Y 0 h( WifW’l fair C{>r|«rt!lM 



PanAm makes a trip to the 
World’s Fair onl y the beginning! 


The New York Worlds Fair is a 
must. And on Pan Am, your U.S. 
holiday plans don't have to end 
with the Fair, 

See more with Pan ^m. Only Pan 
Am flies direct between 15 U.S. 
cities and Europe. Enter via New 
York, see the Fair, fly home from 
any other Pan Am gatew'ay. Visit 
up to 20 U.S.A. cities —at no extra 
fare^on a Pan Am ticket to the 
West Coast U.S.A. 

Save more with Fan Am. With Pan 
Am’s new low fares to the U.S. 
you fly London-New York round 


trip, for as little as JCl07.3s, 14-21 
day Jet Economy fare.* And imide 
the States Pan Am has bargains for 
you. Enjoy 3 days, 2 nights in New 
York(includcshotcl—“double occu¬ 
pancy-sightseeing, and a Wbrld's 
Fair admission) as low as $17. Or 
stay in other cities, coast to coast, 
in any of 50 luxury Sheraton hotels 
for only $6 ($6 more for full meals). 
Scores of other Pan Am travel 
bargains! 

Enjoy the me filling of flying 
with the World’s Most Experienced 
Airline to the U.S.A. Call your 


Pan Am Travel Agent or Pan Am. 

^.Suiftiutf April 1, 



You’re better off with Pan ^ini 
•world's moat experienced airline! 

n*ST ON THE ATLANTIC I nilOT IN LATIN AMfOICA 
PtIST ON TNC PACIFIC FIRST 'ROUND THC KfONLD 
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(dr the Senate to follow the lead of the courts^ private groups, 
^e House Representatives and the President to correa ** the 
^dest and most dangerous fault in the structure of this nation/* 
lust last week the Supreme Court gave another example of that 
lead when it refused to review—and so let stapd—Ae decisioir 
<tf a Federal Court of Appeals in the Soiithr that facial ^isgrihiina- 
don is unconstitutional in hospitals which receive federal iunds 
lender the Hill-Burton Act. Negro doctors, denthts 
ip North Carolina were challenging both segregation hi'Hospitals 
apd the specific permission granted by Congress in the Hill-Burton 
Act for federal money to go to hospitals which do not ac^t 
Negroes, as long as there were separate but equal ’* facilifiea for^ 
mem elsewhere. The Supreme Court’s action means, the^Nfgr^l jl 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

deterioradOfl In the bfilance of payments *’ make it necessary. Thes( 
Democrats think that the concentration of the benefits of the tal 
cut in the current year, while there is still slack to take up in Jil 
economy, is admirable. The Republican minority, on the othei 
hind, thh^l that ttds cOn^^nteltion makes inflation probable unle$| 
’ ihc' Atiministratioa abandons its '*easy money bias” and allowa 
the Federal Reserve authorities to restrict credit. | 

: Bill:, If the "Administration did do this, it would have to reckoif 
with Mr Patman of the Banking and Currency Committee of thd 
Hoi^ of R^rqsentatives, a dogmatic advocate of low interest rates^ 
As Uisidmblilced once again on hearings on a series of Billl 
designed^to reduce the independence of his favourite target, tb| 
^R^I^^R^rve Board. The Administration made it dear, horn 
cver,^ ^t it finds its present relationship with the central bahl| 


ijppe, that they will be able to break mto the medical mam stre^ 
ih the South. The Court’s ruling docs not apply, howev^,rp>{alV control over it 

Wses of federal funds. Southerners still hope to elimi^^e the ^ ^ 

ause in the civil rights Bill which gives federal agencies the 
xisive power to withhold federal contributions fr0ibl(ll pto«i 
ammes in which discrimin^on is practised. It.is the«section 
(hich intelligent Southerners fear 9 > clo|e. ruhner-tip if 
&nning discrimination in employment' . , ^ ^ 


li 


; < ji ♦ 


F^rrnera’ Dpublo,,BIII 


Investing for Expansion - ^ 

B usinessmen presented President Johnson with a nice nugget 
of news to brighten his presa conference last Saturday; he 
Was able to forecast that the latest survey of plans for investment 
in new plant and equipment Would show a substantial increase over 
last year’s actual outlays. In fact, when the figures came out on 
Tuesday, they revealed not only that capital spending was likely to 
be at least 10 per cent higher in 1964 than it had been in 1963 
but also that businessmen had stepped up their projected outlays 
quite substantially since ]^<?’Vemb«. This suggests that the long 
discussed but only just enacted tax cut had not been discounted 
in advance, as some observers had suspected, and justifies official 
prophecies of sustained prosperity for the rest of the year—that is, 
until after the election. 

In return for this welcome expansion the President rewarded 
businessmen with an assurance, not for the first time, that he 
would do his best to see that ample funds were available at reason¬ 
able rates of interest to finance this new investment. And be backed 
this assurance by reappointing Mr James Robertson to the Fccferal 
Reserve Board; vigorously independent in his views, he has been 
one of the more liberal members and can be counted on to resist 
those in the Fcderar Reseh^e Systeni who fe^ that the time has 
already come to tighten credit. The Democratic majority on Con¬ 
gress’s Joint Economic Committee has warned the central bank 
against undermining the expansionary effect of the tax cut in this 
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T he Democrats managed to prise help for wheat farmers an<f 
cotton interests out of the Senate last Friday, just in time ta 
prevent it from being overtaken by the dvil ri^ts filibuster! 
. But there is itill some question whether the Bill will go into effect 
by early April, in time to affect planting for spring wheat and th^ 
h^esting of votes m farm areas next November, The House oif 
R(S)^iescattUv^/ haa^ ai^roved a scheme for cotton not widely 
diffetent froni the Senate’s but nothing for wheat* Witjtout govem-r 
ment intervention, the income of vriieat fanners ^ capped to fall 
about $660 miBimi this year. But President Johnson wlU have to 
pull every string at his command to rally the VOt^ of urban Demo<*. 
crats in ffie House for further farm subsidies ;t 1 )e would probably 
have been doomed to defeat if western ftock-br^ers had succeeded 
in writing into the Sfll in the Senate sharp restrictions on imports 
of meat from Australia and New Zealand, 

Little Republican assistance can be expected; only five Republi¬ 
cans out of twenty-five voted for the m^sure oa the Senate floor. 
Republicans have small incentive to hdp either southern cotton 
growers or southern textile mills. And the opposition of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the largest and most influential 
of the agricultural organisations^ has persuaded most Republicans 
that the wheat provisions represent a costly and unacceptable 
extension of government control. In May wheat farmers voted 
boldly to do away with government restrictions on production even 
though this meant that government support of wheat prices would 
~fall from a^bushel oa the i963»€iop laaeaMhc wofM price 
of $1.25. One fear last May—that farmers would use their new 
freedom to over-plant—^has not been fulfilled. But neither has a 
more recent hope: that Russian purchases of wheat would virtually 
eat up the surplus and help to keep prices high. 

Under the Senate Bill, the price of wheat for domestic consumj^ 
tion would be supported at about $2 a bushel for fanners who limit 
their production, with a levy on millers supplementing the new low 
government price supports. It is this which Republicans call a 
“ bread tax they also deny that the proposal is truly voluntary. 
As for cotton, the provisions are designed to enable domestic 
textile manufacturers to buy American cotton as cheaply as do their 
competitors overseas and thus to inaeasc their use of it rather than 
rayon. Under both the House and Senate Bills domestic mills 
would receive a subsidy approximately equal to that granted on 
cotton for export. Both versions would also cut the domestic price 
support for cotton somewhat. This piling of subsidy on subsidy is 
the price Americans have to pay for the unwillingness Of dicir repre¬ 
sentatives to allow the domestk price of cotton to faU^ the world 
level and to keep farm income up by direct payments—a scheme 
which the Administration would prefer. 
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Which of today’s family cars 
is smart looking 
sensibly priced 
dependable 
not too big 
not too small 

and altogether practical for you? 



This one. The Austin AGO. 


What ever happened to the practical motor car? The car 
that offered performance, Interior space, good looks, cle* 
pendahlllty—all this at a family man's price? 

It’s still with ns—In the Austin A60. 

Nothing about the A60 is exaggerated. It's not ovej’- 
whelmlngly big, yet the space inside Is the right amount 
for five adults. 

It’s hardly the most powerful car you can buy, yet it 
offers bettor acceleration In top gear than many of its 
rivals. Top speed Is a respectable 82 mph—this, too, better 
than many another If-lltre saloon car. 

Your first ride in an A60 refreshes your memories of a 


more spacious age. You needn’t be a contortionist to get 
in, or an acrobat to get out. There’s room for hips, and 
heads can safely wear hats again. The boot is so laige it 
makes you wonder how the designer managed to create 
so much space for the passengers. 

And the feel of it, for driver and passenger alike, is one 
of soundness, sure-footedness, and lasting comfort. 

One writer in the motoring press calls it a thoroughly 
British car—robust, dependable, economical (£720.14.7 in¬ 
cluding £124.14.7 P.T.).* See if that doesn't tally with your 
own Impression. 

* Automatic transimssion is available as an optional extra. 



IMffCttMtNlInta'iM 

TMAinSKMtHf 



you invest in an AUSTIN 


BACKKD BY BMC W-MONTH WARRASTY AND BMC SEHVICR-THE MOST COMPBj&llEINSIVE IN EUROPE 
Tilt AT. .-sT j;x AlOTOR CoWPA-N V LIMITED • LOXOBHJOCB BIILMINGHAM PERSONAL EXPORTS DIVISION • 41-4fl PICC.VDJIXY • LONDON WI RKG <X)30 
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t^,.|E^jt^/aplK^'-tQ^y has' te as f<hii''y(MDiif 
e phobacijl out iajroud iiUiri^itl'lk»dodi i^'Wedc 
i^jafeitow^hy thftfostfi^WdMi'huil^ The^ 
oil^-iWribave 


^(WQclaimth^.u^jafeiiowledt^;tbftfirstfiaiilyWdMi'huil^ The^ 
<rf royal bromn,!^-d«ir jij|^-iW;|bave an{itii|;j&dUr ]^^ {^ 
Britisapublic liKs;oy^ the nejct yj^. hJU Mljt^incm mi pnmtt'‘ 
are required to suggest wetiuuroi t£is1a^'^t^ ' 

tlM outside world is Ukely to chgnge ntore nwhuditoyi^ diut'diino^ 
of any Oil his ffoipius Ipceb^ifs^; P$iteM;the nb'rim ednonwia 
were facedr-rand. singuarly ima|qdH)y ttiosi^ ni^ 
i 9 tb ,,<«pOOT,, tte n 4w « q> fiaho-,lived tw» bewadered,' fMm' p^fedt .. 
aristpcradic EniM ipto the iniddie;of the posr-indditrihh 'pidcnildt! yi^ ' 
tqjnanage. ’JThethpqipitptqpip^a.irefltiraonaf atleartooedegreeiawmai' 
the burdeas of xoj^gr ate a owgslM edidon of die hea^ihes of everyday 
life. It k di$cu)tenoq^ foajtl&.ordioarf intelUgenc paildht to judge wbk/ 
itKaatre of family tradtooii; what of ooidmonal^ ^ eziteHitttni' 

to asidre for in the edueadon of .hk chOdtea Heasqo^lldp those who have 
to.dedde.the right,education for pnacea in this dwpngiivorld. 

But perhaps to say oil this now is too solemET Ail>^ i* an occasion 
for weh»ffle from the heart. At a rinie of suc|h tramlifoj^^ it is 

appropriately traditional-for The Economist to biU hundred 

years ago: \ ‘ ‘ . 

A fomay on the. throne ts >«n uuereeting, idea. . . . t||MngS ifowh j 

sovereignty to the level of petty, life. . ... A roiklo|i% swceteib iWliw ^ - 
the seasonable addition of nice and prett^ events. . • r ^ |biig as ^ human 
heart it strong and the human reason ww, royalty strong htoiue it 

appeals to diffused feeling, and Republica weak diey appeal to the 

understanding. 

It is because most Britoxis, somewhere in the bottom, and bappilv-rcmaining, 
layer of their sujperiority (io^ex, know that Bagehot 'was ri^t that it is 
impossible to greet suen Kti ^asioh not only with |)appy S^timentalit^y 
but also with a comforting smugi^s. By maintaining the magic symbolisim 
of royalty, and thus never feding obliged to adulate mere incui:^nt 
politicians, Britain keeps safe just one litdc advantage over most other 
nations of the world. 






Hushed 

Orchestra 

T he musical world was thrown into 
dismay and turmoil by Mr Walter 
announcement this week that his 
Philharmbnia Orchestra, until comparatively 
recently the fihest in the country, was to 
cease work indefinitely affer it had fulfilled 
its current engagements. It was not hard 
to link this announcement with thefoct that 
three months ago Mr Legge said he was 
going to end his tmefitkmaf association with 
the recording obmpiby orches¬ 

tra's originat raison aitri its long¬ 
standing stipport. But all is nOt yet plain, 
since only last year-—presumably feeling the 
draught from fewer EMI bookings—the 
Philharmonia Concert Society, the orches¬ 
tra’^ non-^profit-making agency, for the first 
time apphed for, and received, Arts Council 
support It hadi)i|feady had >ome money 
from the LCC, but last year was the first 
of the new subsidy arrangements for 


London, orchestras^ a joint fund abated 
equally by the LCC smd the Arts Cotmdl. 

Under this dispensatioa three top London 
orchestras (not, of course, the well employed 
BBC Symphony Orchestra) each received 
/24,ooo, so that die Philhannonia was on 
.me same subsidy for its coaoert perform¬ 
ances as the London Symphony Orchestra 
and the London Philhatmonic. It did not 
apparently receive BMI suf^ort for its 
actual performances—but, naturdfy, the 
advantage of regular recording' jobs was 
sprted over all its aedvities. 

Mr Legge, whose decision came as^ a 
surprise even to the Arts Council, ga^e as 
one reason for it the diminislied amount of 
classical recording done by the big cotn- 
patuesb-diocigb it 'has certainfy not 
dunkisheid as far as all oitbesaas afkl 
compam^ are concemed The low lord 
of subsidy ms, fairly enough, kooiher^^^ 
pointed ’but that the Berim Utilbarmonic 
Orchestca* has aloie about four times dfo 
subsidy given to all die London orchestras. 
But he alfo took the line, strongly refuted 
by die LSO and others, that London has not 
enough top>ffigbt players to support inore 
than one orchestra of really fiirsr-class 


qua&tyv He blamed the pbUie for fadr of 
sui^rt of all but: die most famous fnx- 
formers and the whole ooumry's musiGil 
education for the pass we are hti 
The Philharmonia, bnlike the LSO aiiid 
the LPO winch are jdady own^^ % mem¬ 
bers, is a private CQim|biiy cobtrpned )hy 
creator, Mr Lcggc.'^ Hmce the o^rtumt^, 
though not tbe .ex^aiuq^ 
to chuck in the str^^^K and thro^Tgb br 
sb leading musichi|if any epu^ 

wca)1(f be proud duthf So^ 

teasbns given for^lhis dipituladbn 
surprising. The sietrppoj^ 
come to the stage wl^. j^ ’d^s|QS|i ihu^^ 
be made drfa^ to. $p^ mti^hTinSre 
money’ on first^ss ihiidc,^ or 
trate on’^ fdrer 'bi^d[icstra8* 
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Indeed be a for if London has too many 
orchestras a^Miing to the top the provinces 
certainly have too few. Ana the fewer jobs 
dieie are (the Musicians’ Union estimates 
Jhat tbm are only 1,500 altogether now for 
classical orchestral ]^yers) the less good 
musicianship will be encouraged. It is, of 
course, notoriously difficult now for a young 
player to get the practice he needs—^nearly 
all are for^ back into the semiramateurism 
which should be the grass rpots good 
muiic but ffpUMi, so (xten m country, 
k the dbolm ii^rgrowthm 
with low ^jmu^s (and ai|l goes for 
audiences Inore). ; ^ 

But tb6 filtti^ans, and pard^rly their 
trainers, co^^'do more than they do to 
halt die vkii^ shrinking citek of profes- 
aiooal playu^ Time and ligtin agents 
mapkm thkt istudei^s arc not ^courag^d 
so pay more a^tedon to their second choice 
of skill, ibe back row instru¬ 
ments, a shortage 


in all orchestras. Added to wtikh ^ 
passing out standard of the music ^hc^ 
18 lamentably low—in an effort at l^M td 
impress students with what they wi 4 Be u^ 
against in the outside world (he principal of 
the Royal G>lkge of Music likes to import 
students from foreign conservatoires wShen 
he can, as pacemakers. Now that an 
aspiring musician cannot get the 
experience he needs in theatre pifs 
the like, there is still greater need for to 
intended '':post graduate*’ training and 
Support of nuditot orchfistrasr The Site of 
British plajjners are as fine as any, but they 
< are all the rime being fo^d into a.narrower 
and steeper pyramid. This week’s bomb¬ 
shell should be the occasion for some real 
searching of the c^ntty’s musical soul; and 
Mr Legge’s precipitate action has at least 
impelled some MPs on both sides of the 
House to complain that orchestral music gets 
too little public money. Music, of course, 
is not alone in this. 



S inmvLAHD^ the which seven years 

ego successftifty persuaded employers 
and unions to mm staggered working 
Ikhits, has takep anouier oooimonsensc look 
its traffic problau* Understandably 
fpj^ed It the scale of capital expenditure 
inaicated in the Buchanan report for large 
towns to cope even partially with an ex¬ 
pected doubling or trebling of motor traffic, 
Sunderland’s traffic department has turned 
10 one of the report’s other diclo—that in 
the long run the most effective way of limit¬ 
ing private cars within towns is by good, 
chean public transport. The town will still 
neea to reshape streets and in particular to 
build two more bridges ana undertake 
major jpipiovements at one key junction. 
Wi^ttt,'adminedlp, going into details of 
more compktS ^ adaptation to the 
]^vate^,car o^ght involve, the transport 
dispartment puts the case for the subsidised 
bus as a more practicable alternative. 

Kla wK^ura^g to find a town buckling 
ao (^uiddy tb tms jK>int. Some of the con- 
dumns in its transport report may be a bit 
naivdy wived at-—for pne thing, it seems 
much too tiinid about the possible effect of 
lacrCaivd fares in a town which already has 
almost ^ cheapest* bus service in the 
country-^^mt: it it a% full it aensible 
obstipratkfii about of details that 

can ihidEp |fubri^lU}ira to 

toc^t cars 

' sown 


it^ruii from points 


outside the town and merge towards the 
middle on arterial routes reserved for public 
transport only. They could be much better 
designed to rival the car in comfort, the 
ticket system could be streamlined, so could 
the type of engine for quicker smoother 
running. And if the lucky buses were let 
off fuel tax, Sunderland could immediately 
save £87,000 a year on the present service. 
(This would seem an essential move for any 
government that really dared to discourage 
cars and favour public^ transport.) 

Sunderland can afford to be more opti¬ 
mistic than many places about the future of 
its buses since dbey run only marginally in 
the red at the moment (a net loss of £ 10,500 
on an eight-year turnover of £7 million, 
though one is not shown bow this has been 
built up). Passengers are falling in number, 
but on the other hand there are extra fat 
fares from people who have moved to 
modern housing estates on the edge of the 
town. Four out of five workers travel by 
bus (Sunderland is not as yet an affluent, 
car-owning place) and three out of four 
weekday Uppers. But an ominous taste of 
things to come is the acute congesdon which 
Sunderland suffers on Saturday afternoons 
with a big home football match, a paralysis 
which is already affecting Saturday trade. 
More special buses could certainly cut down 
the congesting cars (nine out of ten from 
outside the town). The report does not go 
so far as to suggest that the hallowed foot¬ 
ball ground might be moved—or mdeed that 
football might be played on Sunday. 




Walter 





' •J^B BCdiiOMiST ^ ari ^anc&jfWdUs 
JL paper and does nor puff its own i^ople. 
Certainly Lord Layton, who is eighty years 
old on Sunday, would austerely not ag^ee 
that an exception ought tq be pade fon:him, 
but of cQurse it should.^ "ft is j|ow,c^crbalf 
a century dnee, as a ybtmg afid 4 agier ddn 
in the new Cambridge economics faculty, he 
came to work part-time on the papec|' |t 
was he who, as editor after die mrst world 
war, modernised the paper’s contents, tech¬ 
nique and staffing, and made its. scop: inter¬ 
national again. It was he who, when the 
paper passed out of family ownership a 
generation ago,^ shaped with Brendan 
Bracken the rules that still keep the paper’s 
indeperidtnee. It was he who picked to 
work for him those who were to take over 
the editorial chair after he leff it a quarter 
of a century ago. At its best since then, 
The Economist has held to the standards 
he set, though in some new ways ; at other 
times it has undershot his sights. During 
the paper’s period of greatest growth, since 
the second world war, it has been a boon to 
have this devoted liberal (with both a capital 
and a small initial) first as chairman of the 
company until last June and now as demity 
chairman. Waller Lavton, inspirer of the 
second chapter of The Economist's 120-ycar 
story, stands with Walter Bagehot, the 
inspirer of the first, in our respectful 
gratitude. 


TEENAGE GRIDES 

Obviously there is a limitto earlier marriage 
but there Is no evidence in the latest 
statistical review* that this has yet been 
reached. Although the most popular age 
for marriage in 1962 stayed at 22 for men, 
for women ft dropped to 20, the youngest 
since 1940. In rather more than one out 
of four of the 348.000 marriages in England 
and Wales that year the bride was under 20 
years of age ; in one out of twenty (three 
times as many as in 1952) both partners 
were. 

Thirty per cent of the 1962 weddings took 
place in registry offices, slightly more than 
five years before. 

X of brides under the age of 20 

ao I 


20 


10 


Age of liueband 

Out of every hundred men who 
merrted girle under the age of 20 in 
1909 80 were aged under 20 


13 

2 


20-24 

25-20 


19S2 *54 '56 ’SB '60 '62 


* The Regjsirar Generar^iSUtisticel Review of 
Englend and Wales for M# 1902. Rart IL 
HMSO. ISs. 




^To Champagne Irroy,for carrying to the highest point the renown of French 
tve award la Medaille du Festival de la Qudlite Frangaise-^ 

Irroy is the only Champagne House ever to be awarded this precious distinction, the latest in a long list of 
honours earned foi* the excellence of its wines. Irroy’s name was already renowned when Her Majesty Qpeen 
^arie Antoinette decided to grace the Chasteau de Irroy with a personal and unpre^ented visit in 1786 . It 
Was in her honour, and to commemorate that unique occasion, that the House of Irroy namcd its finest wine 
‘Guvfee Marie Aritoinette’- the latest example Irroy’s supreme quality. 





in the world is on 



rhe BDAC VC 10 brings 5 new luxury to Economy class travel, with a cora- 
(letely new seat design. A seat that assures you a much more comfortable 
light. Extra legroom—better support—deeper cushioning—improved sleep- 
ng position—personal tables. Just sit back and enjoy the wonderful BOAC 
•abin service. Pay the lowest fare and fly in greater comfort than ever before, 
•conomy Class on the VC 10 ! (And with all this in Economy Class, you can 
magine how superbly comfortable VC 10 First Class is), 
je Radical new seal de.dgn gives you room to stretch out. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 



TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVeRSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATIO 
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Passing through Kobe's Sennomlye Jinja—just five minutes from a Bank of America branch. 


Man-on-tho-spot ■. • in Kobe. His job: to give yoiir banking needs his 
personal attention. Contacts? Credit information? Market advice? Whatever 
you need, wherever you need it—in Hollywood or Hong Kong, the Common 
Market or the Commonwealth— BANK OF AMERICA can put a man 
to work for you today. Next time your business interests call for this kind of 
first-hand, assistance, get in touch with Bank of America— first in banking. 

BhfiK OF AMERICA NATipNAl TkUST A SAVINGS ASSOCiATION*-S»n Frinciseo, Lo« Ang«l«*/aANK OF AMERICA (INTERN ATIONAU-Now York: Amstftrdam • Bangkok 

gflrut • feuafloa Atraa • Caroeaa * Chicago «.Copanhagan • Dakar « Ouaaaaliierf • FranMurt/Main • Quam • Ouattmala dity • Hong Rong • Karachi « Koba • Kuala Lumpur 
' iSgoa * London • Madrid • Manila • Mexico CUy • Milan • Nc«r Otlhl a New York C<ty • Okinawa • Osaka * Parts • Rto da JaneirS • SIngapora • Tokyo • Wathington, O.C. 

Yokohama •• Zurich; BANCA D^AMCRICA C D'lTALIA; ovar 80 oHIcas throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE (*Mamber Fe4aral Deposit Insurance Corporation) 

London Branch, 27/29 Walbrook, E. C. 4 • West End Branch, 29 Davies St., London 
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A Cosy Monocracy 


Japan’s New Middle Class 

By Ezra F. Vogel. 

University of Californm Press, London; 
Cambndge University Press, 312 pages. 
52s. 

E Western ''organisation man*’ in 
William Whyte’s formulation suffers 
from smothered individualism. As be is 
swallowed into the maw of the big corpora¬ 
tion he loses all the rough edges cd his fore¬ 
bears’ forthright protestant independence. 
The Japanese “ sakry man,” by contrast— 
the white collar worker of Professor Vogel’s 
Tokyo suburb—^never had individualistic 
forebears in the first place. For one thing, 
Japanese feudalism probably offered less 
scope for independent initiative than 
feudalism elsewhere,, and thereafter, instead 
of a gradual development of individualistic 
capitalism, Japan has jumped from the tight 
cohesion of the clan-like fief to the tight 
cohesion of the clan-like corporation in the 
space of a mere three generations. 

The result is best described as a cosy 
meritocracy, and this book, based on a year’s 
close and acute observatmn, offers a good 
picture of the family life which supports it. 
First comes the meritocratic part. The 
system by which the boys of each generation 
are sorted by ability into their appropriate 
slots—the series of examinations that deter¬ 
mine entry into the best schools, the best 
universities and finally the best firms—is 
ruthlessly (but impersonally) competitive. 
The strains it sets up make the n f seem 
like a benign quiz game. At this stage the 
home provides all the cosiness, particularly 
the ever-solicitous Mum, helping with the 
homework and dashing from interviews with 
headmasters to lectures on fortifying diets 
for examination candidates. 

But then, when one is sorted, one is 
inducted into a new family. The firm’s 
embrace is warm and tight. It offers 
security, financial and emotional; it lends 
status and guarantees an income chat enables 
the salary man and his wife to enjoy the 
bright new life ” portrayed on their bright 
new television set. It demands a certain 
minimum competence, but above all it 
demands loyalty and dcvoticHi; and it 
ekpccts to keep its members from the 
beginning to the end of their working lives. 

professor Vogel’s description gives point 
and depth to the common, if often meaning¬ 
less, assertion that " in Japan the group is 
more important than the individusd.” He 
attributes to the continuing social cohesion 
of family gipups, local groups and <mter- 
prisc gtoups a g<^ share of the credit for 


the orderliness and speed of Japan’s 
industrialisation, and his account of th^ 
internal mccbanisnis of the Japanese fjsmily 
and of the way children are brought up to 
fit into the beehive system is excellent. 
(After so many attempts by the potting-and- 
weaning school of psydioanoll^ical anthro¬ 
pologists to explain the Japanese national 
character, it is a relief to find an explanatibn 
that not only rings true and makes sense, 
but is also sin^y and unpretentiously 
presented.) 

And yet one wonders how complete it is. 
Professor Vogel secs Japanese Ufe mainly 
through the eyes of the ^omen, who were 
his chief informants. And while their timid 
Japanese-women’s-eyc view of the world as 
a vast minefield, through which the indivi¬ 
dual must pick his way with caution and 
always with the backing of an approving 
group, may well be transmitted to their 
sons—and so help to produce those qualities 
of loyalty and diligence which help to 
explain the energy and the orderliness of 
Japanese industrial growth—whence comes 
the innovating boldness that has also played 
a crucial part in the process ? It may be 
that this last quality really is being bred out 
of the conforming meritocratic “ new 
middle class ”—but it would be unwise of 
Japan’s trade competitors to count on it. 

Modem Economic Usatte 

Essays on Economic Semantics 
By Fritz Machlup. 

Prentice-Hall International. 336 pages. 
40s. 

S OME of Professor Machlup’s ex-students 
have had the happy idea of bringing 
together a group of his writings in order to 
celebrate sixtieth birthday of their emi¬ 
nent teacher. They have chosen to concen¬ 
trate on his papers about words since, as 
they say in the preface, these papers have a 
precision and a lucidity that epitomise the 
man and his methods. 

The most famous of the papers reprinted 
here is ” Marginal Analysis and Empirical 
Research ” where Professor Machlup de¬ 
fends marginalism against its critics. For 
him, marginalism is a matter of maximising, 
and economics is about phenomena that can 
be explained by the principle of maximisa¬ 
tion of profits, utility and $0 on. Thus he 
meets the critics by arguing that people may 
\>e maximising even though they do not 
think marginally, that they are maximising 
a subjeaive rather than an objective magni^ 
tude, that they may be concerned wkh the 


tong run rather than the short tun and that 
they do it roughly 

This seems legitimate up to a pokit; the 
trouble is to know where that^poiiit for 
if wc go beyond it wc are in jAngti; 
ing up in a behaviourist truism aid d«^ng 
maximisation as whakver people 
The faa remains, as baa bw blithe 
years sinec the paper waa w^Ctcn,.dnkjOltK 
nary marginal theory yiel& 
testable predictions. i ; .0 r?:- ^ 

Most of the ether 

clearly aenumtic. Tbcr^ K for « 

splendid discukibn of the wont ’^SthlcWe*’’ 
I^fessor Machlup distinguishes trti mircr 
meanings of the word in economics^ nhm 
vaguer meanings and six 
getic meanings.” ** Statics and dynsmks,” 
^ Equilibrium,” “ Micro- and Macro Eo^ 
nomics” ai^ “Forced saying” are also 
dealt With, Whethet or not one &}oys read^ 
ing these papers, whkh is very much a 
matter of personal taste, no one should 
ignore them. These words, that is to say, 
should be avoided altogether unless one 
knows how to use them precisely. 

It is a rather odd feature of a book with 
this ntle that Professor Machlup’s polidcral 
views (extreme lit^ralismjj^ simuld 
readily apparent. Nobody who reads it win 
wonder whether he has Fahian sympi^es 
or not. ftut that does not alter of 

his trenchant crilkism of f0Q^ nsagdh iyed 
if it annoys sonk of his readers. Sortie ikry 
respectable economists are found guilty d 
semantic impropriety ; now >they have been 
warned to behave better in ftituce and so 
have we all. 


Has a Treaty Any Value? 

The Rise and Fall of the Crimean 
System, 1855-71; The Stoiy of u Peace 
Settlement. 

By W, E. Mossc. > 

Macmillan. 213 pages. 42s. 

D r. mosse’s earlier w»ork on •‘The 
European Powers and the German 
Question, 1848-71 ” established his reputa¬ 
tion as a sound practitioner in the field of 
detailed diplomatic history. His new book 
sustains this reputation—^it largely consbts 
of anicles reprinted from the und of aca¬ 
demic jounuu which is read only by profes¬ 
sional historians—^but also reveals his 
capacity for extracting from this highly tech-«« 
Uical field the kind d generalistomi about 
nature of intemarkmal politics that 
should be of considerable interest, and is 
certainiy of great.importance, m a widee, 
gudience. - 

The book deals with the pwee settlement 
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Change 

How Economic Growth Begins 

EVERETT E. HAGEN 
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founded, lirbt, on the author’s wide 
, practical experience as. economic adviser 
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that was forced upon a reluctant but 
weakened Russia at toe end of the Crknean 
war, and with the Anglo-French-Aiiistrian 
treaty of 1856 in which the victors guaran¬ 
teed that settlement; and then illustrates 
how, partly through Russian evasion but to 
a larger extent as a result of changing cir¬ 
cumstances and the decline of the will of 
the other powers to uphold it, the settle¬ 
ment broke down by 1870 and the treaty 
was relegated to the archives. In rht course 
of doing this it fulfils one useful purpose 
by showing how much new material the 
historian can still find cm international rela¬ 
tions a hundred years ago-^w the history 
of the nineteenth century in this as in other 
respe<^s remains even for professional 
historians a subject that is far from being 
esteusted—and if only for chat reason Dt 
Mosse’s decision to ref^t his articles in 
book form is to be welcomed But the bopk 
is also importaoc because he has taken 
opportunity to point out that the binh and 
decline of “the Crimean system” throw 
light on the general problem of the value 
and limitations of international engagements. 
Is there any merit in unilaterally imposed 
peace settlements? Do treaties of guaran¬ 
tee in themselves serve any useful purpose? 
Will any government fulfil its treaty obliga¬ 
tions if this involves it in a policy to which 
it is no longer wedded by its interests? Has 
there ever been any such thing in history as 
the much proclaimed “faith of treaties”? 
These are the questions raised by this study 
.nd on them, as Dr Mosse correctly insists, 
t throws a good deal of light. 

He recognises that they arc not questions 
that can be fully answered by the study of 
one concrete case. The ttvaiies of 1815 
were upheld for a long time, as those of 
I S56 were not. The breakdown of the Ver¬ 
sailles settlement of 1918 was in many ways 
similar to the breakdown of the Crimean 
system ; but in other ways it is the differ¬ 
ences between the two processes that are 
significant. A further problem to call for 
investigation is whether the “ faith of 
treaties ” which underlay these three settle¬ 
ments was not in any case something new in 
men’s attitude to international relations 
after the beginning of the nineteenth century 
—quite absent before 1815. But if it is only 
from a comparative study of several cases 
that wc can hope to reach sound generalisa¬ 
tions, the first step is to analyse each case 
with these questions in mind ; and this book 
has completed that step in the case of the 
settlement of 1856. 

Plea for Abolition 

The Homicide Act 
By Christopher Hollis. 

Gollancs. 144 pages. i8s. 

HIS is another plea, and an impassioned 
one, for the abolition of capital punish¬ 
ment. As a book, it lacks the compelling 
interest of the recent one by Mr Morris and 
Mr Blom-Cooper, with its case by case 
account of murder since the Homicide Act. 
They made their point by understatement, 
by a straight recital of faetd and plain 
argument. Mr Hollis also uses argument, 
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when showiitt up the fudtity of the Homi* 
cide Act and the cemfuAion it his to* 
But he appeals to thc^ emotkiad as well. 
“ The case is simply” he sAys. 

, ^. no one can surely deny that to kiU a man, 
by whatever method, who is in fuU vigour of 
me, is an inexpreasib^ horrible^tiding to do. 
It is horrible to kill a man in anger or in 
War, but at least in anger or in war, the^klUer 
does not enter his engagement in his note¬ 
book. 

The first part of Mr Hollis’s book gives a 
brief account of the death penalty in Eng- 
laud and the events that led to the Homicide 
Act. One is shocked to read that onl^ a 
hundred and thirty years ago a boy of nine 
was hapged. But even today, and despite 
the Hmnicide Act, we bng teenagers, 
the slow-witted and the The 

question that abolitkm propagandists have 
to ask themselves is whether they should 
appeal to rea^n or to the emotions. Most 
IMple probably make up their minds about 
capital punishment cm emotional grounds, 
but they may find themselves more moved 
by the tempered writing of, say, the Gowers 
Royal Coo^ssion than by a direct appeal 
to their emotions like Mr Hollis’s. How¬ 
ever, the imporunt thing is to keep the issue 
alive. In this respect his slim book is 
certainly welcome. 

Pension Schemes 

New Trends in Pensions 

By Michael Pilch and Victor Wood. 
Hutchinson, 223 pages. 40s. 

T his book is described as a sequel to 
the authors’ earlier work called 
“ Pension Schemes ” (i960). Its purpose 
is " to help directors and company secre¬ 
taries to keep up to date with new 
devclopmcjits " in this sphere, and, subject 
to some reservations, it should prove 
instructive. 

Over ten million employed persons arc 
covered by pension schemes, whether pri¬ 
vately administered in self-contained funds 
associated with particular employments, or 
insured with life offices. It is remarkable, 
therefore, that no comprehensive official 
statistics are regularly published about their 
operations, standards of benefit, mode of 
finance and other vital matters, though the 
Government Actuary has made the sample 
survey which was published in 1958. The 
authors have attempted to fill this gap by 
a sample enquiry which they modestly 
describe as a “ pilot survey.” This is not 
surprising, as their figures are based on 180 
out of 2T2 returns received from 763 "com¬ 
panies chosen at random. As they concede, 
a response of less than 20 per cent "‘can 
scarcely be regarded as satisfactory.” 
Nevertheless, the figures obtained do shed 
some light on modern practice, although 
they all relate to schemes and not to die 
number of persons covered. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to the sample, 72 per cent of com¬ 
panies employing “ manual workers ” have 
pension arrangements ; 97 per cent cover 
their non-manual staff; and 131 schemes 
out of 168 are insured. But some 23 mil¬ 
lion people are employees, and it has been 
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cathnated that about 4 millkm of dbe 
milUoii pco^ CQvemd by pensioii 
mcttB utt p. isMind acheitM kfid abdik 
4i ixiiVikm <uidud^ die oadiMlaed 1 ^ 
dustrics) are in sqiai^tely idndnkfem. 
funds, ttie balance bciAg in^ tbb publ|d 
services. 

The authors are circumsp^ iqn su^ 
controversial questions aa wlieth^ir 
has been any marked trend towards or away 
from private funds. They reniark (on the 
basis of th^ sample) : ' 

... the vef7 small percentage of 
set up on a private bofus In recent yeats mMf. 
reflects the fact that these have bqen^lis rat*' 
tivdiy small companies whm a pmvfaedUhd 
is likely ^to prove uneconomicaL ^ ^ 

They thii^ chat when the oAimbem ioi^ 
are smalls the advantam of 
the insured scheme; W - 

bers “ wsiimd schemes and ^ 

will be broadly comwable $q far ^a: tit 
cost is concarn^” There is p^^aps scope' 
for debate here. 

There is a tundy chapter qh “ Redun* 
dancy Compensation ^pa Vested ItUhts.!* 
Only one in ten firms in their sainpie con¬ 
fers vested pension rights on empbyeet 
leaving the employmnt of their own free 
will. Policy in this respect is cmrel^ed 
with the treatment m such accrued 
“ rights ” in the event of redundancy. As 
the authors point out, it would be a simple 
matter for the Inland Revenue to insist on 
“ preservation ” as a condition erf approval, 
especially in these days of mergers and 
takeover bids. The fillips Committee, 
though not unsympathetic, felt that “the 
general climate of opinion ” was “ not such 
that the principle of compulsion should be 
applied at this time.” But that was in 

1954. 

In general, the authors* standard. of 
lucidity in dealing with a complex subject 
is generally high, but not every high-level 
“executive” will understand, without 
guidance, the somewhat elliptical descrip¬ 
tion of “controlled funding,” or perhaps 
the chapter on “Retirement Endowment.” 
Consulting actuaries will be relieved to 
luxow that they are listed (on page 22) 
among the possible sources of “outside 
advice.” 

Latin American 
Commentaries 

The Winds of Revolution: Latin America 
Today — ami Tomorrow 

By Tad Szulc. 

Thames and Hudson. 316 pages. 42s. 

An Alliance for Progress : The Challenge 
and the Problem 

By Antonio H. Obaid and Nino Marirano. 
r. S. Denison, Minneapolis. 205 pages. 
$ 3 - 50 - 

UBA and the Panama Canal have become 
exceptions, but as a rule the British 
daily press does not seriously c<mcern itself 
with Latin America.* Coups d’6tat are 
reported of course, and (for sonic myttcrious 
reason) so are accidents at level-crossings on 
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the Brazilian railways and the 
buses over precipices in Coloinbia, Anyone 
in this connt^ who wishes to follow l^tin 
AfXne^ica:, affairs day day is therefore 
obliged to refer to the mtemational editkm 
of the New York Tiniest one of whose team 
of Latin American experts in recent years 
has been Tad Szulc. ''The Wintb of 
Revolution ” is a re-writing of topical com¬ 
mentaries that Mr Szulc oomributed to his 
newspaper: articles^ on the failure of 
democracy; the recurrence of military inter¬ 
vention ; the danger that low standards of 
living may breed communism, and so on; 
and each theme is illusttated by Teference 
to events that are in the author’s personal 
experience. Mr Szulc’s underlying pre¬ 
occupation is what Should the United 
States do» m guide the Latid Americans 
away from communism ? His final tecom- 
mendadons Mre less convincing than }ds 
analysis of the problems: the United States 
should be more forceful in disseminaring 
"its. own brand of ideological gospel’^; 
" perhaps the time has come to let our poets 
help a Httle in the policy of the Alliance for 
Progress ^;" spread to the grass-roots level 
the image of t^ United States as a liberal 
nation in its dealings with the world.’* Mr 
Szukr is inclined to encourage the United 
States in its tendency to treat diplomacy as 
a popularity contest. 

In a discursive manner " An Alliance for 
Progress” covers the same ground. Dr 
Obaid, a Chilean by birth, now an American 
citizen, is a professor at Carleton College ; 
Dr Maritano, an Italian, is a professor at 
St Thomas College ; both have had grants 
for rescardi in Latin America. The core 
of their book Is Chapter V, in which one of 
the authors (presumably Dr Obaid) inter¬ 
prets the moaem Latin American character 
by reference to the novels of Pdrez Galdds, 
the essays of Larra, and other writings, 
mainly irom Spain—egoism and vanity, 
emotionalism and violence, lack of social 
responsibility, and so on. The authors con¬ 
sider the Spanish influence to be generally 
harmful, leading to dictatowhip and incom¬ 
petence ; but Latin Americans of Spanish 
origin—fortunately, it seems—are gradually 
being displaced by other foreign groups 
“ who require higher standards of 
efficiency, responsibility, honesty, and hard 
work.” It is an uneven book, but som^ 
good points are made. 

Rootless 

Notes of a Native Son 
Nobody Knows My Name 
By James Baldwin. 

Michael Joseph. 165 and 196 pages. 2is. 
each. 

g JAMES BALDWIN is thc most power¬ 
ful and eloquent writer on t^ 
problem of being a Negro American—the 
most rootless human i^g in a rootless 
society. These volumes contain die 
arddes that made him fiunous in the late 
nineteen forties and nineteen fifties. Most, 
but not all, of them deal with Negro themes 


BOOKS 

and the search both white and' Negro 
Americana for thdr idenddes. There is 
much that is movingly iperceptave and en¬ 
lightening: Mr Bddim’a reacdon, for 
example, half envious, half almost patron¬ 
ising, to the Afificans from colonial 
countries te Paris, meifitably, in a collec- 
don of :his kind, there is some repedtion 
and Mr Baldwin falls into extravagance 
from time to time. But riiesc earlier essays 
axe less bitter than his more recent volume, 
"The Fire Next Time”-^a melancholy 
reminder of the increasing frustration of the 
Negro in America. ' 

Foreign Minister to 
Franz Joseph 

Leopold Graf Berchtold : Grandsetgneur 
und Staatsmann {Ttoo vdhmtes) 

By Hugo Hantsch. 

Styria Verlag, Graz, Vienna and Cologne. 
909 pages. DM 55, SFr 59, Sch 358. 

0 abrupdy, so finally did thc world 
end for the Austro-Hungarian nobility 
in 1918 that one might suppose the birth of 
the republic to have been far more agonis¬ 
ing than it was. Up to that date, wc can 
open the history books where we will, and 
the great resounding names are there: 
Schwarzenberg, WmdischgrMtz, Hoyos, 
Czernin, Batthyanyi, Kinsky, Andrassy. 
These families and their peers ran the 
empire—the Habsburgs never sought to 
keep the nobility forever hanging around 
the court—and to a considerable extent they 
owned it. In 1918 these families were swept 
off the stage of public life with an apparent 
finality unequalled outside Russia. Graf 
Berchtold, the Austrian Foreign Minister 
who triggered off the first world war, a 
skilled negotiator but reluctant statesman, 
has now t^n given full scale treatment by 
Professor Hugo Hantsch of Vienna Univer¬ 
sity. This ample historical biography, as 
meticulously professional in every way as 
it is highly readable, is largely based on 
Bcrchtold’s own unpublished ffiaries, and 
on. the miemoirs he was still working on 
when he died in 1942. 

Berchtold has b^U called a weak man, 
but this is both unjust and an oversimpli- 
ficatioa He was an aristocrat, a romantic, 
cultured and deeply humane, and he pos¬ 
sessed a firm and farsighted grasp of the 
issues of the day. A diplomat to the core, 
after several y^s as ambassador to St 
Petersburg, during which time it was bis 
thankless task to lessen and counteract the 
eff^ts of an insurmountable mutual antip¬ 
athy between his chief, Aehrenthal, and the 
Russian Foreign M^ter Iswolsky, he 
resigned from foreipm service and with¬ 
drew thankfully to his seat Buchlau in 
Moravia, determined to devote the rest of 
his life to the care of his estates. It was 
19x2, and he was 48. His constematioa a 
year later on learning that the Emperor 
Franz Joseph was bent on having him and 
none other as successor to the ‘ 
Achrcmhal was obviously genuine. 
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fessor Hantsch maintains a iddlful balance 
in his detailed pcesentatioii of the course 
of eveota leading uprtd the Baffcan wars and 
beyond the outbradt of the Great War, and 
the effects upon one another of the person¬ 
alities involved. Avoiding hindsight, he 
frequently pauses to give a brief analysis 
of the situation, as it presented itself to 
Berchtold^ his allies and antagonises at a 
given raoment in the light of information 
available to them. 

The Habsburg Reichsgedanke was suprt- 
nationalism, and Berchtold was committed 
to its maintienance. But, ill-equipped for 
supreme-responsibility and knowing it, ^ 
found hiffls^ facing VorgueU i^oUecttf, 
nationalism run wild and savagely intolerant 
of its neighbours. He hesitated too long, 
consulted too many subordinates, and wh^ 
he acted it was in such a way as to cause hhn 
agony of n^d throughout his remaining 
^ars. As Professor Haiffsch remaorks: 
" The boundaries of human foresight ate 
soon reached.” 


OTHER BOOKS 

Witnesses to the Russian Revolution. 
Edited by Roger Pethybridge. Allen and Unwin. 
308 pages. 42s. 

A collection of eye-witness accounts rather^ 
than a narrative history, chosen to convey the 
atmosphere and drama of tlic revolution as it 
was experienced by those present. 

The Development of English Locat. Govern¬ 
ment, 1689 1835. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Oxford University Press, (Home University 
Library.) 206 pages. 10s. 6d. 

The Electoral System in Britain Since 1918 
(2nd edition.) By D. E. Butler. Oxford Uni 
versity Press. 246 pages. 30s. 

Munich: Prologue to Tragedy. (2nd edition.) 
By Joixn W. Whecler-Bennelt, Macmillan. 522 
pages. 35s. 

The Economy of Pakistan: A Select Biblio¬ 
graphy, 1947-1962. By Akhtar H. Siddiqui. 
Institute of Development Economics, KaradiL 
166 pages. Rs.5.00. 

The Iron and Steel Industry of Japan. 
Iron and Steel Institute. 130 pages. 63s. 

The First Book of the Soviet Union. By 
Louis L. Snyder. Edmund Ward. 72 pages. 
lOs. 6d. 

A clearly-written children’s history-book, first 
published in America, witli map and excellent 
photographs. 

Black’s Spanish-Enqlish : English-Spanish 
Dictionary. By G. A. Gillhoff. A. and C. 
Black. 1273 pages. 42s. 

The Iberians. By Antonio Arribas. Thames 
and Hudson. (Ancient Peoples and Places 
Series.) 274 pages. 30s. 

Sardinia. By Margaret Giiido. Thames and 
Hudson. (Ancient Peoples and Places Series.) 
277 pages. 30s. 

Celtic Britain. By Nora K. Chadwick. Thames 
and Hudson. (Ancient Peoples and Places 

Series.) 238 pages. 30s. 

Japan Company Directory, 1964. The Oriental 
Economist, Tokyo. 296 pages. $15^. 

India, 1963: Annual Revievt. Information 

Seroice df India, London. 233 pages. No price 
given. 





Annual production of natural rubber has mcreas y 
nearly 50 " o since 1940 and all of it has been sold. With 
high production has gone higher productivity, thanks to 
new trees which give four times and more the crop of t e 
older varietics-and the latest advances have yet to be 
exploited. This dramatic progress has gone hand m hand 
with the development of an cver-widenmg range of 


natural rubber based compounds for modem needs, 
helped by an intensive research and development pto- 
glme being carried out by the Malayan Rubber Fimd 
loard. The natural rubber industry is on 
laid its plans carefully to give you more abundant, stiU 
better, and more versatile natural rubber. 


Natural Rubber - an industry on the move 


MALAYAN RUBBER FUND BOARD. Ku.la Lumpu, and caairaa ttrapphau. tK. «rld 
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A LITTLE BIT OF 

BISHOPSGATE 
IN KARACHI 

National and Grindlays have been getting to know 
Karachi at first hand for just on 80 years. Long enough 
to become identified with the couritry. to become part 
Of its dally life, to know Its prople, Its commerce and 
its needs., 

Whateii^ your need, whether the^st detailed rheirket 
infor^tioh or simply, ^avelteri^ 'cheques, the fully 
comprehensive banking service of National and Grind¬ 
lays is ready to meet your requirements through a wide 
network of branches in Pakistan and elsewhere in Asia 
and Africa. 

NATIONAL AND ORINDLATS 


With the launching of 20 ships for a total of 459,070 
tons in 19d3^ IHI established Itself as the world’s No. 

1 shipbuilder for the second successive year. This 
omazing record even exceeds IHi’s world record; 
total of 19 ships and 366,1 11 tons set the year before. 

Behind the dramatic story of this achievement lie 
IHI's forward-looking policies as demonstrated by its 
global network of offices, its affiliation with Todd 
Sliipbuilding Co. of America for after-service, and 
its formation of the joint enterprise Ishibros Shipyard 
in Braz'l. In addition to these, two nev/ shipyards are 
under construction ct Jurong, Singapore, end 
Negishi, Yokohama. 

Send for illustrated catologues ond cur informative 
"IHl tetter''. 

Main products: Iron ond steel mills, power plants, 
paper mills, chemical plants, compressors, blowers, 
material handling equipment. 


BANK LIMITED 


; ^ , H|^QFFI^: rtSH^GATE, LONDON.>^E.C;.2;. - - 

SOMALIA - KENYA ‘ UGANDA * TANGANYIKA - ZANZIBAR 
HOGTHERN RHODESIA SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

to 1^ GovorniWnt In ADEN^KCKYA • UGANDA * ZANZIBAR 


Cobla AddreirOVflCC^dKVO^relVi, Tk'^32 ‘ ^ ' '' 

London O'f'ce* Audrey House, 5’7, Houndsditch, London Cobles- IHICO 

LONDON _ ____ 

Haw YofV.^Son hark'.ut, oisJeldoff/ Jobonnisbirg, %ydnoy,-tTew Delhi, 
Colcutlo. Korowhi DjoVorlo, Hong Kong, Singopo-e 
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Counting Political Chickens 

Political pojyb overhang the stock market. A guide to 
how to interpret them 


I N its assessing of economic piospects, the Stock Exchange 
is'nowadays, miich more sckndiSc a^ statisdcal*iBinded 
than it used to be. In its assessment of polidcid- trends, 
it still often seemfe to the outside observer to be surprisingly 
non-nummte. But it is evident that between now and decdon 
day the movements in the weekly Daily Telegraph Gallup 
Poll and the monthly Daily Mail National (pinion Poll are 
likely to be quite dominant influences in the markets. If 
the Gty is (righiiy) going to treat the polls and other political 
portents as some^ing more than nevrfangled parlour games, 
it is important for investors to become more skilled in inter¬ 
preting them. 

We have just passed through a formigbt in which the 
markets, while paying great heed to Dr Gallup, seem to have 
largely if intermittently misinterpreted his prescriptions. In 
the first week, between noon on Thursday, February 27di 
(when Bank rate was raised by one per cent), and the market’s 
close on the next Thursday, The Economist-Extel indicator 
of ordinary share prices rose by 6.4 points to 393.8. This 
apparently strange surge after a rise in Bank rate was 
not an entirely illogical response to the fact that the Daily 
Telegraph’s weekly Gallup poll published on Friday, February 
28th, showed a Labour lead pvei; ^ CoflservatiTeiB of only 
5^ per cent, compared with 8J p« cent'the week before. 
What was illogical was that the rise in share prices did not 
really set in on that Friday itself. It gathered pace oin the 
Monday to Wednesday of the following week, as a rumour 
spread that the next Daily Telegraph Gallup poll to be pub¬ 
lished on Friday, March 6th, would show Labour’s lead “ to 
have fallen to about 3I per cent or to have virtually dis¬ 
appeared.” Since the Gallup figures are not collated and 
put on to the computers until fairly late on Thursday, this 
rumour could not possibly have been based on any sort of 
a leak—quite apart from the fact that, in the event, it proved 
to be wrong. 

What it does seem to have been based on (apart from calcu¬ 
lated hopefulness) was a belated recognition that the Gallup 
figures published (ach Friday are struck as an average of the 
previous two weeks’ findings. Between February 7th and 
February 21st, the reported percentage figures of ^hour’s 
lead had run in succession as 11, lo^, 8j^. It was therefore 
a conclusion stemming from fairly simple arithmetic that the 
figures actually collected in the week to February 21st must 
have shown a lead of somewhere around 7 or 8 per cent, 
and that those collected in the week to February 28th must 
have shown a Labour lead of only around 3 or 4 per cent 


(so that the repotted 1^ rf per cept yrts 'fhp 'av^j5e *bf 
this figutb and df the previous wefek’s lead of 7 or ’p« 

But it was not until three or foUf'days after 
that It began to be quite ihitMufly reported hi, did <^ty— 
as though as a novel item’qf hews-^that if ol^nfob |)ad hm 
changed in the polls taken immediately idter the rise'in Batik 
rate, then the Gallup poll publislted in the D^y fetegraph 
on Friday, March 6th, would “ show a Labour Itad of ody 
about 34 per Cenn” As the buflt- 4 n bias against'Lahour in 
the electoral system iheains that Labour wbiild iiddd ^ i^d 
oi between i and 2 per ceflt in United Kingdom public 
opinion to win any sort of majorily in the Commons (and 
possibly even of between 2 and 3 per cent rn .the oj^on 
sampled by the polls, because of the comiflications set by 
Northern Ireland), it would be reasonable to say that a lead 
of only 3I per cent in the puUic opim'on polls teotfid indicate 
that Labour’s status as favourite to win the general election 
bad “ nearly disappeared.” 

In the event, however, the Daily Telegraph Gallup poll 
on March 6th showed Labour’s lead still at 5^ per cent. This 
was interpreted in the Gty as meaning that the Conserva¬ 
tives’ posidon had been “ at least maintained.” It meant 
nodting of^the sorti If suggested ithat the figures collected 
in the Week to March 6th Itself must have shown a Labour 
lead that had returned to somewhere around 7 or 8 per cent. 
Now, on March 12th, the Daily Mail’s National Opiuon 
Poll (which had previously estimated Labour’s lead at a ihtle 
below Gallup) has reported its own latest, assessment of the 
lead as 7 per cent. Since March 6th it has seemed very 
probable that the Gallup figures cc^ected in the week to 
February 28th contained some sort of sampling flaw. Profes¬ 
sional followers of the polls have always admitted that it is vqry 
possible for a sampling oddity to occur in an occasional weekly 
poll; that is why G^up very sensibly publishes its figures 
only in the form two-week averages. 

The best way tp summarise the recent findings of the poll 
is that since October the Daily Mail NOP has shown Labour’s 
lead at between 6.6 and 8.7 per cent The Daily Telegraph 
Gallup poll, which in October and November was showing 
a monthly average Labour lead oi around ii per cent, has 
in December, January and February shown a monthly average 
lead of around 9 per cent (although these last two figures 
were affected by two suspiciously low-looking lepds in intfi- 
vidual weeks). As Labour would need a lead of between 
I and 3 per cent to seciue a majority m the G)mm(ms, a 9 
per cent lead on the public opinion polls implies that the 
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Conservatives could still win the general election if between 
3 per cent and 4 per cent of the electorate who are now 
inclined to support Labour swing right over to vote for die 
Conservatives instead. 


A part from the polls, there arc two other reasonably scien¬ 
tific ways of checking on the trend of electoral opinion. 
One of these is parliamentary by-elections ; the last batch 
of eight took place between October 10th and December 12th 
last year. Although there was a considerable variation between 
regions, the arithmetical average swing from Conservative 
to Labour compared with 1959 was around 61 per cent. 
As Labour would require a si per cent swing compared 
with 1959 fully to wipe out the Conservative majority of 
100 MPs at the last general election, this suggested that 
the Conservatives could still scrape home if three out of 
every hundred of the electorate swing over from Labour 
to vote Conservative before election day. The by-clccrions 
could therefore be read as perhaps very slightly more opti¬ 
mistic for die Conservatives than Gallup at that time, and not 
out of line with the monthly NOP. 

If, as we ourselves would guess, the Conservatives would 
still need to secure a swing of about 3 per cent to win the 
election, their task is certainly not an impossible one ; 
nobody can claim to know for certain how 97 out of every 
hundred electors will be voting next June or October. What 
about the argument that just before an election there generally 
is a large swing back to the government of the day? The best 
guide to what happened in the pre-election period last time 
lies not in the public opinion polls (some of which were subject 
to sampling flaws), but in the by-election record. In the year 
before the last general election there were twelve by-eketions, 
all but two of them in the winter of 1958-59. On general 
election day the average swing back to the Conservatives in 


these twelve constituencies compared with the previous by- 
clojtion was jusj^ under, 3 per cent; If Wo by*^lcctipns 
ekccptional circi^stancts are excluded, the average swing 
back was nearer to 2 per cent. The best shorthtmd description 
of the Conservatives’ election task is that to prevent Labour 
securing a majority they will need to mark up a slightly larger 
electoral recovery between the winter of 1963-64 and 1964 
general election day than they did between the unemployment- 
ridden winter of 1958-59 and the boomtime election day of 
October, 1959. 

The other guide to what is happening will be the locri 
elections. The first round of these wilt be the county council 
elections in the second week of April, of which the most im¬ 
portant is the election for the new Greater London Council. 
Electoral statisticians estimate that in a year when the country 
was evenly divided politically the seats won by the two major 
parlies in the Greater London Council would also—by pure 
coincidence—^bc almost equally divided. As London goes, 
there will be a presumption that the nation would also go in 
any early general election. On May 7th local elections will 
take place for the borough councils ; electoral statisticians say 
that if Labour marks up as many as 100 net gains of scats in 
these (but not if it marks up less) it will be a sign that it would 
be likely 10 win a summer general election. 

These are the straws to watch. There has been no incon¬ 
sistency in discussing these figures in a stock market context, 
because it is on the stock markets that weekly variation in the 
portents is at present overwhelmingly important. In the 
month following the general election of 1959 The Economist 
indicator of ordinary share prices rose by over 15 per cent, 
even though the Conservative victory then was not exactly 
unexpected. If the Conservatives do win next June or October 
one may reasonably guess that the rise in share prices between 
now and the time of immediate post-election euphoria would 
this time be considerably greater. 


Canada Learns Oil Politics 


Calgary 

wo recent government announcements, one federal 
and the other provincial, may be taken as an indication 
that the Canadian petroleum industry is at last settling 
down into a well defined, completely regimented and profit¬ 
able rut. The uproar over a big-inch crude oil pipeline from 
Alberta to Montreal that so ruffled feathers in The Hague, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Washington and Caracas is forgotten. 
The agitation for that pipeline in 1958 and 1959 led to the 
adoption of a “National Oil Policy’* in 1961. The success 
of the major oil companies in widening Canadian crude 
markets sufficiently to achieve targets laid down in that policy 
has permanently removed this threat to their lucrative 
Montreal market. Thus it was a relaxed and prospering oil 
industry to which the Hon Mitchell Sharp, the Liberal 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, annoimccd his govern¬ 
ment’s holus bolus adoption of the national oil policy of the 
Conservatives. He said that the Liberal Government expects 
the industry to continue to expand both domestic and export 
markets for Canadian crude by about 8 per cent in 1964. 

Less than a month later, the Government of Alberta gave its 


approval to the Great Canadian-Sun Oil scheme to extract 
45,000 barrels a day from the Athabasca Oil sands. The Great 
Canadian-Sun scheme was the smallest submitted. It calls 
for the expenditure of $191 million and will reach production 
in 1967. Other plans costing up to $350 million for produc¬ 
tion of 100,000 tarrels per day, submitted by Shell Oil and 
Cities Service, were turned down. The Alberta Government 
had previously announced that production of crude from the tar 
sands, if allowed, would in any case be limited to 5 per cent 
of the production of conventional oil, plus whatever markers 
the developers could find beyond the economic reach of con¬ 
ventional oil. 

What the economic limits of tar sand oil may be is still 
anybody’s guess and some of the guesses are pure fantasy. 
One professional economist recently guessed that ultimate 
production costs might be brought dowiT to $1.50 a barrel 
which, he argued, would make Alberta tar sand oil competitive 
in th^ United Kingdom in about 1975. Alberta is currently 
producing 530,000 barrels of conventional crude a day and a 
5 per cent annual,growth would raise this figure to 615,000 
by 1967. In that case, the formula would permit only 31,000 
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barrel^ (ier id«y (rf itw- sanfel oil The Gseat Quiadiaa*S|in: 
scheme woidd not be feasible at; that, rate: so.'die '45,ooo 
battels a day authorised is a concessloD to ecoiicimic;o«cea$ijty. 

The decision t(i;permit extraction of tar sand oil at all is 
in itself a coniirniation of the success of the national oil policy. 
That policy has raised Alberta’s production from 377,000 
barrels* a day in i960 to 529,000 in 1963. The latter 
figure, however, is barely half what Alberta could produce, so 
its production is “ pronrated ” to market demand. In face 
of such surplus capacity, the tar .sands decision cap only be 
interpreted as a long term hedge (though one in which Europe 
might take some benevolent interest). The government of 
Alberta obtains $140,000,000 a year, almost half ita income, 
from its oil and gas resources. By getting started on the tu 
sands now, it is looking 15 or 20 years dowp the toad to a time 
when its income from conventional oil may be declining. But 
if there had been no recent growth of Alberta production from 
its 1958-60 level, no oil sand permit would have been (panted. 
Ip earlier years the government bad rejected all aj^lications 
to develop the tar sands, because tar sand oil would only 
displace already developed and locked-in conventional oiL 

S UCH success for the national oil policy in Canada, following 
upon the effective operation of the national oil protec¬ 
tionism in the United States, is a triumph of politics over 
economics. 

Without political intervention, the North American oil 
industry could not have survived on its present scale in the 
1950’s ; it would have suffered vast inroads from the far lower 
cost Middle East and Venezuelan crudes. This was recog¬ 
nised by the American government by its imposition first of 
“ voluntary ” restrictions on imports after 1955 and of increas¬ 
ingly severe mandatory import quotas from 1958 onwards. 

From an economic point of view, Canadian oil reserves 
could hardly be less favourably situated. Alberta finds its 
largest markets 1,800 miles away in Ontario and 700 miles 
across the Rocky Mountains in Vancouver and the Puget 
Sound. It forced its way into these markets by the classical 
method of cutting prices. When Leduc was discovered in 
1947, Alberta oil sold for $3.25 at the wellhead. Ten years 
later the price was down to $2.60 and subsCquentiy was even 
further reduced to reach the Toronto refineries. At the height 
of the Suez crisis, Canadian crude oil was' being sold com¬ 
petitively as far south as California. But when that crisis eased, 
oil gushed out of the Middle East in such volumes that the 
Eisenhower administration imposed mandatory quotas to stem 
imports into the United States. Canadian exports sagged in 
the Middle West and disappeared in the Puget Sound. 

The export dacline of 75,000 barrels a day was absorbed 
almost entirely by Alberta; and it was in for even worse 
trouble. Saskatchewan production was beginning its rapid rise 
and began to force its way to market ahead dt Alberta, From 
1958 onward, Saskatchewan has been able to market all the 
oil it can produce while Alberta has been forced severely to 
restrict its own production to market demand. The explana¬ 
tion is simple. Most of the oil in Saskatchewan is produced 
by die major companies who dominate the refining a^d market¬ 
ing industry. They fill as much as possible of their needs from 

their own production in Saskatchewan before, they call upon 

' _ > ‘ ■ ’. , . ' _ ' ' * 

>• Tfliroughdut this Artick: crude oil includes natural gais liquids. 


tbeupco>raled:supply'In Albana^>wbeHfis in Am(Mctin-|vo)i 
ration, they, are r.'oUfged to ^ bi^ eqiuvdent'propoetioiis 
capacity from all producers, not merely their own' wiells. ’' • ‘ • 

Canada, in i9L58,.hBd a productive capacity of about 900,000 
barrels a day and was able to produce only 46t,Qioo. At the 
same time its own consumption was running at about 750,000 
barrels a day, of which it was importing oVer 250,000 Wrela 
oi crude and 75,000 barrels of products. Canadian oil supplied 
most of the needs west of Toronto, while the big refining com¬ 
plex in Mtmtreal, served with imported crude, served most of 
eastern Canada, including all of eastern Ontario. Even in;the 
Toronto aret^ important volumes of products were being 
imported from as far away as Venezuela. 

When the original American quotas wiped out the.Puget 
Sound export market and drastically redu^ exports to the 
Middle West, Canadian'independent'oil product set tfh ^ 
damour for Government help. Canada^ it was arguedj w»^e 
only.oil producing country in the world'that restricted its avia 
productiem to half aqncity while meeting a diird of iti neetb 
with foreign imports. EvenmaUy, Montxeal, with iu zsoiooo 
barrels-per-day refining complex, became the focal pointy a/t 
Alberta producers demanded that a new bq^^ndi crude oil 
line be built from Alberta. The Montreal lefineties were 
owned mainly by subsidiaries of the Big Four: Jersey, Shell, 
Gulf and Texaco. They rejected the entire scheme, andLargu- 
ments over the economics of the Montreal pipeline kept ^e 
country on edge for two years. Certainly it could nOi be built 
without government compulsion. But the adoption of a quota 
system on American lines could have brought it about; and 
the potential saving of $300,000,000 a year in American dollars 
was enough to interest the government. There is little doubt 
that great pressure was exerted in both Washington and 
Caracas to bold the lion’s share of Montreal for Venezuela. 
That country, at the time, was Washington's prime worry in 
the Caribbean. 

O TTAWA got everybody off the hook by holding a gun to 
the head of the international oil companies. Canada, it 
declared, needed the equivalent the Montreal market for 
Canadian oil producers. If the major companies wanted to 
preserve Montreal for their high profit production from the 
Middle East and Venezuela, it was up to them to find that 
equivalent. They could do so by excluding all imported pro¬ 
ducts from the Ontario market and by increasing exports in 
Canada’s natural markets adjacent to the United States border. 
In February, 1961, in proclaiming its national oil policy, the 
Conservative government set production targets of 600,000 
barrels a day for 1961 ; 700,000 for 1962 and 8po,ooo for 
1963. All these were reached or surpassed except for 1963, 
which fell short by only 12,000 barrels per day, The Americaa 
Government was privately elated though publicly noo-ewn- 
mital (overt approval of increased Canadian imports would 
have aroused Texas producers). In Venezuela, reaction was 
almost enthusiastic. 

Foreign crude that had found its way into the Ontario 
refineries was backed off. The Puget Sound refineries were 
gradually recaptured Cfuiadian crude. Export markets in 
the middle west of the United States were expanded. Indeed, 
exports to the United States rose so rapidly last year, tiiat 
Washington became, disturbed and urged tesiraint. In 1964, 
all of the Ontario mwket that has been served by products 
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made in Montreal will be converted to Guiadian. A products 
pipeline from Montreal to Toronto has been reversed to the 
Ottawa valley. 

The international companies have obviously made their 
peace with Canada’s national oil policy. That itself is an indi¬ 
cation that henceforth demand for Chadian crude will grow 
steadily with the natural increase in product demand in Canada 
^d in the northern United States. The 9 per cent discount 
on the Canadian dollar has made Canadian crude fully com* 
petitive with American domestic crude all along the border. 
If price were the only factor, the steady rise in Canadian 
exports would continue. Unhappily, it is much less a factor 
in North American oil markets than is the earnest desire of 
official Washington and Ottawa for peace and quiet, and free¬ 
dom from domestic oil industry agitation. 

It might have been assumed that the success of this 
Canadian oil policy would have led to a vigorous expansion 
of exploration, which would have found more oil and, in turn, 
created new pressure for even wider markets. That has not 
happened, for several reasons. Most of the best prospecting 
oil land in Alberta is already under long-term lease to the inter¬ 
national companies, which are in no hurry to drill because pro¬ 
duction there is already pro-rated. In Saskatchewan somewhat 
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greater activity has been generated but no importwt large dis* 
coveries have been made. One reason for the slowness of the 
exfdoration pace may lie in the steady decline in the number 
of Canadian independents in the business ; these had been its 
most enthusiastic wildcatters. As the profits of all Canadian 
oil companies have been rising, many of the best have become 
prime targets for take-over offers from the big companies. It 
is thus ironic that success of the national oil policy, designed 
to ensure the survival of Canadian companies in oil, has in fact 
hastened their disappearance from the business. 

All this has disturbed the Liberal government of Mr 
Pearson even more than it did the Conservative government 
of Mr Diefenbaker. It is generally believed that it was the 
Shell Oil take-over of Canadian Oils that triggered Hon. Walter 
Gordon's assault on the whole take-over business in his 1963 
budget. But if that budget proved an)rthing it was this. It is 
one thing to be desperately concerned about ^ problem of 
national ownership and something altogefficr different to be 
able to come up with a solution for it. The Liberal govern¬ 
ment, however, has learned one lesson from the success of its 
predecessors’ national oil policy. It is that wonders can be 
worked by exertion of pressure on subsidiaries of international 
companies. 


The Concrete Farm 

An increase of up to 50 per cent in profits has tempted 
farmers to try to farm without fields 


A SUSTAINED shout of anger against the conditions under 
which animals live in the new concrete, fieldless farms 
has gone up from Ruth Harrison, whose book, “ Animal 
Machines,” was published on Monday. Miss Harrison is not 
the only person protesting against them. Mr James Boyden 
asked leave on Tuesday to introduce a bill controlling them 
as a public nuisance. Small farmers have already complained 
with force to the National Farmers' Union, not because they 
think these farms are cruel, but because they are threatening 
to drive the small man out of business. The NFU has taken 
the complaints seriously enough to set up a special committee, 
but there is no mystery about the economics of the concrete 
farm. 

It is mass production and automation applied to animal 
rearing. Suppose a beast can be induced to put on weight 
faster than nature intended: it is likely to fetch a lower price 
at market, but as the farm will sell more beasts over a given 
period, the net profit could be higher. This is the old, old 
story of smaller margins and higher turnover; in this case 
there happens also to be an inevitable reduction in quality 
simply b^use young animals have less flavour than developed 
ones. What made this kind of factory farming possible was 
the discovery of methods for accelerating the growth of animals 
and combining them with big savings in labour. Highly con¬ 
centrated scientific feeding^nd basically unsuitable for 
natural maturing—provides the means of growth; bulk hand¬ 
ling of this fo^ provides the labour saving. But there is 
a third element that gives the factory farm its unpleasant 
aspect. To get fast growth no exercise must be allowed to 
dissipate this necessity expensive nourishment. Animals 
do ” best, in the sense of most rapidly converting feed into 


saleable meat, if they are confined in the smallest possible 
space within which they can stand and lie down and grow . . . 
and grow . . . and grow. The farm becomes an assembly of 
buildings within which the beasts spend their lives, where 
they can be stocked at many times the density possible in 
an open field and where feeding and cleaning are handled 
mechanically, with the minimum of labour. To complete the 
cycle, the empty pastures might then be used to grow con¬ 
centrated feedingstuffs on which to fatten the imprisoned 
beasts, but this does not necessarily happen. The factory 
farmer does not depend on fields. 

Chickens lend themselves ideally to this kind of rearing, 
because they stay reasonably healthy under unbelievably 
crowded conditions. Nearly 27 per cent of the laying fowls 
in this country are now kept in batteries, i.e. small laying 
cages holding from one to four birds and stacked in tiers four 
or five high like so many luggage lockers. Another 56 per 
cent are kept on deep litter, again closely crowded in sheds 
but not caged like the battery bird. This and the intensive 
production of broiler chickens were British agriculture’s first 
real introduction to the factory farm. At the broiler industry’s 
peak an estimated 140 million birds a year were passing 
through packing stations with conveyor lines capable of 
killing and freezing 4,000 an hour. These broiler cliickens 
also showed up the commercial pitfalls o£ the system. 

Egg farmers are insulated from a possible flood of eggs 
or a buyers’ stnke by the activities of the Egg Marketing 
Board. But the broil^ industry, operating at this high rate 
of production, w^ . wholly dependent on an even flow of 
chickens from hatcheries to rearing sheds, from sheds to pack¬ 
ing stations, to shops, to ovens. Any interruption could lead 
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to a vast pile-up of eggs and chicks and frozen carcases. This 
happened last summer, when sales abruptly dropped and 
many small farms and packing stations without adequate deep¬ 
freeze capacity to store their unsold birds were put out of 
business. The big poultry farmers survived because they 
could call on both the storage capacity and the capital 
required to weather out the storm. 


F actory farming has not spread very far yet outside the 
poult^ industry. Some pig fkrmers use these methods, 
but not oh.what the experts would consider to ix a really, 
big scale, although by ordinary funning standards'they seein 
big enough. Farmers have always confined pi|^. |ed for. 
market in small sties where they could not wali: off. their fat 
(pregnant s6ws, on the contrary,' are frequently pup out to 
graze during their long gestation because this is the cheaper 
way to feed them). , £ven closer and hotter confinement in 
covered sheds has been found to speed the time that it takes 
to bring a pig to top weight by perhaps two weeks, witb^ that 
much savihg oh the cost' of, its food. The factory farming 
technique of giving the animal all the food it is Willing to eat 
tends to produce the demised “ heavy bog,” which commands 
a much lower price per pound on the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
scale of guaranteed prices than the lean and nippy high-quality 
bacon pig, which needs careful feeding and management to 
prevent it from putting on excess fat. But the ubiquitous piie 
and sausage manufacturers are prepared to place contracts for 
the heavy hogs, fat and all (for which they have other, name¬ 
less uses) and these big coarse beasts have been showing an 
average profit of t4S- 6*ch, or 8s. a head more tiian a 
high quality bacon pig.' .The gap was even wider before 
higher prices for feedingstuffs added ,^1 to the cosf of rearing 
a heavy hog. 

The room for greatest expansion seems to lie in the pro¬ 
duction of beef. The normal life span of a young bullock 
reared for beef is three years, after which it ought to show 
the farmer a profit of £15 to {,20. But a calf fed almost exclu¬ 
sively on barley, with a little chopped straw for roughage, 
will put on flesh at such a rate that it is marketable at just 
under a year. This represents the point where its unnatural 
barley diet would begin tb put on fat, as distinct from lean 
meat, and produce a bovine equivalent to the heavy hog. The 
year-old animal will show the farmer a profit of only /)ro, 
but over three years, three little beasts will bring him £30, 
or as much as .50 per cent more than be makes oa an animal 
traditionally reared, 

The barley beef farmer faces three threats to his prosperity, 
tlis is a by-product industry ; the number of beef calves de¬ 
pends on the size the dairy herd, and the barley beef 
industry has been established on buying young Friesian 
bull cajves cheap from the dairy farmers. Given the present 
rize of the dairy herd, it looks ai if the supjdy of bull C^ves 
Would be limited to 800,000 a year, and if the dairy herd 
idecljnes, as it shows every sign of’doing, the Supply of calves 
will fall too. Meanwhile, dairy farmers who were once glad 
to get for a week-old calf are now putting up their .prices 
to between £14 (the price used to calculate'the profit figure 
above) and £*7 a calf> and to hard-pressed barley l^f farmers, 
as much as {,2^. The profitabili^ of barley b^ has thus 
fallenJiairly sharplysmce. the early, ^yi, although it still shows _ 


lei'; 

a good retura. It imeaas that rite indnstiy is at the hk^ 
of the daily 

The second threat to. profits comes from the fluctuating 
price of barley. Farmers can hedge to some extent by growing 
their own; one barley-beef enterprise being planned in Norfdk 
will farm 2,000 acres, presumably for feedhigstiiffs stRce ^ 
animals will never set foot on it.. Because of the ^ving on 
haiRfling ahd^friUispdrt, the coet ofOn^the farm 
is about 25 per cent cheaper than that bought from outside, 
but it is doubtful whether ahy big barley-beef ui^t would ever 
expect to, be wholly s(5lf7Siipp9r}^g. Had Britain entered the 
European common market, high grain prices would have killed 
the Irarky^beef system dcwl.' As it Is, experiments are bi^ 
made' (0 see whither cOmbihAtiOn^ cH oj^fcr gmihs'WoMtd pve 
'the.riune riisultk 

The third threat comes from the quaUi^ of dieitieef, ^ Being 
immature, it lacks flavour unfortunatelyy uniilce.tfae< broiler 
'chicken, whkh also lacks taste; it Is nor cheap. The brofiOr 
industry was forced to pass pn saving^ in cc^ to tlie 
in order to .develop the mass, raarke.t foe ch^ckim' 
the whole system depoids.. The beef farmer, proteaixl'by 
the Ministry’s |iuaranteed prices, need not bodier, but there 
is always the distant prospect of a possible buyers^ strike. The 
big communist, state farms, which rev barley bed on a.hu^ 
sede, have pointed to one possible way out. Jugqslay barley 
beef sold in Britain last year was leporixd .to be of touch 
better quality and flavour than British; the only vM)le differ¬ 
ence between this and the home-grown product waS' that it 
came from young bulls, not from castrated bullocks, as present 
British regulations require. .Trials are now being carried out 
here with bull beef to see if this explains the difference. 

Only about lo per cent'd die beef reared in Britain 
at the moment comes from the conerrie fiirms-^Scottish 
farmers, mindful of their premium for q(uality, will not toud) 
it at any price. But this compares with no buley beef at all 
five years ago. The system is potentially capaUe of doing 
to the beef industry idwt broilers did to the poultry industry, 
although its economic foundations are shaky enough to make 
at least some experts doubt whether it ever will. How wise 
is it, they ask, to found higfilyopitalised enterprises on the 
by-product of a dwindling and very price-conscious dairy 
industry ? In spite of these risks, there is talk of really big 
money coming from outside the farming industry into the 
barley beef business. 

An element of brutality is present in al^ farma^, as anyone 
roust realise who has ever had'fd wring the’necTt 6f a'chicken. 
But Miss Harrison’s case is that the concrete farmer’s tech-* 
niques, this combination of umiatural diet with close and 
frequently filthy confinement, constitutes a form of sustained 
cruelty that even a meat-eating society ought not to tolerate. 
Perhaps the bfoilcr industry could answer her by saying that 
these methods have produced large quantities of cheap food—y 
other farpivs have not even this excuse. The savings on 
intensive production (the way farmers like to describe factory 
farm?) of pigs, beef and veal have to date gone merely to 
sweU- farm incomes. The Mmist|^ of Agriculture has mken 
refuge from brickbats behind the 191 i Protection df Anitpals 
Act since Miss Harrison’s book, was published. But as she 
fairly argues, the authors of that legislation could QOt possibly 
have had cognisance of the conditions that have kindled her 
. wrath, and her. compassiom. . .... 
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BUSINESS DBRITAIN 


IxVCOMES POLICY 

The Employers Won*t Play Either 

"... because it is going to take a long time to work out a 
complete incomes policy. 

Mr Maudling, in the Commons on Wednesday. 


N obody could expect the Federation of 
British Industries to commit itself 
to detailed promises about price stabilisa¬ 
tion within a few months of an election that 
Labour is sdll the betting favourite to win. 
For industrialists to propose a form of 
excess profits tax in order to equalise the 
growth of net profits, retrospectively, with 
diose of wages would simply invite a Labour 
Chancellor to add his own ingenuity to 
improving the formula that the FBFs own 
ingenious headquarters had been toying 
with. Nor are proposals for prices regis¬ 
tration, or invitations to the consumer to 
complain about prices that go up, very 
likely starters with a Grand Council already 
contemplating the possibility of being har¬ 
assed by real professionals over the next 
few years. 

The industrialists on the National Econ¬ 
omic Development Council arc not repre¬ 
sentatives of the FBI or other employers’ 
organisations, while the trade unionists 
there do specifically represent the Trade 
Union Congress. The run of di.scussion 
inside Ned and the initiatives of its office 
may thus be liable to draw them farther 
along into suggestions to serve Ned’s pur¬ 
poses than tlwir Grand Council, let alone 
their memberships, would ever finally go. 
This docs not do the FBI’s public image 
any harm—over the last few months, in the 
debates on incomes policy, it has looked far 
more flexibly-minded than the TUC. But 
come the reckoning, and it Is employers as 
a whole, rather than a sprinkling of the 
most lively-minded among them, who would 


have to accept uncomfortable changes in 
their own beluviour to settle up. The fact 
that trade unionists on Ned have never 
showed the slightest sign of coming half¬ 
way from the other side is not likely to 
encourage this main body of industrialists 
to accept formula that most of them distrust 
inherently anyway. 

Whose Game Is It? 

F practical discussion of incomes policy 
is out of the way until after the election 
—as this last, predictable response confirms 
that it must be—then perhaps Ned can get 
back to areas where it can usefully operate. 
It was understandably convenient for the 
Chancellor to make it the forum of argument 
about his incomes policy. Though this is 
not the only council upon which economic 
ministers meet employers and trade union¬ 
ists, it might in the new atmosphere and 
euphoria of planning have been the most 
hopeful one. (Nor was the Ned office reluc¬ 
tant to take on almost any part of economic 
policy.) Nevertheless, the institutions and 
attitudes related to that policy were already 
formed (indeed almost frozen) before ever 
Ned began to discuss it. And for Ned to 
assume, imperceptibly, responsibility for 
failure to make the policy a reality (guilt 
by association) could possibly weaken the 
public impact of its more praaical tasks of 
planning. Nobody can usefully take over 
from the Government re.sponsibility for 
achieving an incomes policy, if ever one 
is to be achieved ; the buck stops at No. ii. 


Ned itself attaches considerable import¬ 
ance—and the slightly puzzled outside 
observer must give its opinion the benefit 
of the doubt—to the new “ little Neds ” 
that it is setting up. These bring to mind 
all sorts of industry-by-iiKlustry efforts in 
the past—notably the post-war Labour 
Government’s development councils, with 
one or two exceptions now merely a mem¬ 
ory. It is to be hoped that these become 
more effective than any predecessors; and 
certainly in some continental structures of 
planning that from time to time have 
become fashionable in Britain such industry 
cadres of planning do appaer to play a 
useful role. (Some other disgruntled 
employers of economists and statisticians 
may hope that these new offspring do not 
buy a couple each ; Ned has already done 
enough itself to engross this particular 
market for skilled labour.) But such devel¬ 
opments of Ned’s liaison with industry, 
sober and unspectacular, will serve it better 
than becoming too involved with ultimate, 
intractable problems that must be its con¬ 
cern but arc not finally its responsibility. 


MACHINH TOOl.S 

False Dawn? 

T he recovery in order.s for niachiuc tools 
at the end of last year accelerated in 
January and early February, but manufac¬ 
turers have been disturbed to find it begin¬ 
ning to falter in the last three or four weeks. 
Never a very robust growth—even in 
January, apparently the best month, orders 
arc unlikely to have matched deliveries—the 
recovery may prove a temporary respite 
rather than the long-awaited end to the 
machine tool indu.stry’s troubles. The lion’s 
share of the orders came, as was to be e.K- 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 
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pec^, from firm^ wtotiilg to re-equip 
rather than to apoad ; this elcpbin the 
delicacy the recovery, and xnakc it more 
easily disturbed by any hints <rf a weaken¬ 
ing in the economy. Firms get such 
generous tax reliefs now that they can 
hardly be waiting for anything in the budget 
to encourage investment more. In the 
absence of any logical explanation for a 
pau^, machine tool makers are anxiously 
waiting to sec what happens next. 

Orders in December had been 23 per cent 
higher than in December, 1962, with home 
orders up by 70 per cent and export orders 
down by 27 per cent. Though deliveries 
were six per cent lower than a year before, 
they were still slightly greater than the orders 
received and the industry’s order book con¬ 
tinued its long decline. By the end of the 
year it stood at jC67;645poo, a drop of over 
£20 million over the year, and represented 
only seven months’ deliveries. The industry 
is pretty desperate for a recovery in demand; 
some firms may soon be in trouble if one 
does not come soon. But since imports of 
tools continued to rise in January, sympathy 
for the industry must be tempered with 
doubts about its competitiveness. 


RURAL TRANSPORT 


Give It a Whirl 

T he Minister of Transport is at last to 
have a go at solving the problem of how 
to provide public transport in^-^ountry areas 
where bus services, although socially neces¬ 
sary if people are to continue to live there, 
cannot be run commercially within the exist¬ 
ing rules imposed on public carriers. Mr 
Marpks told the Commons on Wednesday 
that, in four selected areas where inquiry 
teams from his department have been work¬ 
ing, experiments will be set up in collabora¬ 
tion with local authorities, bus operators and 
welfare organisations. Experiments could 
involve local authority subsidies to opera¬ 
tors, relaxations of the present rigid 
licensing system to help small bus operators, 
and even car-lift pooling schemes such as 
are at present rendered illegal by outdated 
legislation. This is precisely the right way 
to explore a problem that, as Dr i^eching 
rightly closes down more and more obsolete 
railway lines, is certain to become worse. 


BUILDING RESEARCH 


Paper Over a Gap 

I T is not fair simply to compare the 
amounts spent per head on research by 
the building and other industries. The 
working party set up by the Ministry of 
Public Building and Works to look into 
building research, which published its re¬ 
port as a white paper this week, has avoided 
this pitfall; it estimated that the total annual 
expenditure on research and development 
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TAXATION 

Requiem for TVA 


B ritain will not get a lurnovcr w ;.the 
Richardson committee has seen to 
that. Now that the committee has come 
out so firmly against “tlie introduction 
of a form of turnover tax . . . in substitu¬ 
tion either for the purchase tax or the 
profits tax or both” there seems little 
more to be said and the ChaiK^Hor of the 
Exchequer will probably be happy to give 
the whole affair a decent burial. How¬ 
ever the report does produce some dis- 
, turbing sidelights on how British business¬ 
men go about their business. 

The best type of turnover tax, the com¬ 
mittee predictably decided, is the French 
value-added tax or TVA; they then looked 
at the results of substituting this tax first 
for purchase tax and then for profits tax. 
The committee could see “ no valid 
reason ” for substituting a value-added tax 
for purchase tax—a view now taken by 
most outside observers: 

It would not assist exports or growth 
and would involve a far greater adminis¬ 
trative burden both for business and for 
the tax authorities. 

The committee concluded that while there 
may be differences in the method and 
scope of the two ta;ccs their basic purpose 
was the same—to tax consumer expendi¬ 
ture. On exports the taxes were identical; 
the French exporter received no advan¬ 
tage, taxes were remitted in both cases 
and the French exporter got back the tax 
previously invoiced to him and borne by 
him, no more and no less. The effect of 
the taxes on growth was a matter of rates, 
not of the type of tax; the rate structure 
might restrain domestic demand for cer¬ 
tain products and increase unit costs, but 
this could happen under either tax. In 
the end the balance rested on which was 
the more efficient consumer tax—TVA 
with 277,000 points of collection or pur¬ 
chase lax with 65,000. 

The commiuee fell that the balance fell 
“ positively against ” the substitution of a 
value-added Uix for profits tax. It would 
be ‘‘more likely to harm than to benefit 
the balance of payments and a worsening 
in this position would impede growth.” 
This danger, it felt, more than out¬ 


weighed “uncertainand. ^Unlikely’* 
benefits to grbw'th ahd economic 
ciency. In reaching this bohcliirioh the 
committee necessarily retM on the 
answers of the businessmen they inter¬ 
viewed. 'The crucial questions were what 
effect the tax substitution would ba^ cm 
prices and expons, and whether or not 
the abolition ot profits tax would.affeefi 
investment decisions. The answers .giy^>r 
must ^ produce . iptsgivuigs in, cotskHiji 
observers^ but they were answm .lhar^thefs 
cQifuiiitice could fiot disregard 4 a eeiKUng^: 
condusions. Substitutkm» thcii .business* 
men said» would cause prices to rise 
would seek to recover the valuewadded'tax 
by higher prices (ccmipedtion permitdDg)» 
but would 00c expect the aboUtsoft of 
fits tax to .lead them to reduce pric^.^ 

This interaction, the commiti^ dccidtd,. 
would be likely to push prices up, wiping, 
out any advantage to export ppces i^m 
substitution, thereby eventually, injurihg 
the balance of payments. In tbcocy exports 
would benefit from the substitution, pro¬ 
vided any consequent price rise was. less 
than the amount of the added-value tax. 

A number of the businessmeni howevefi 
argued that this would have no significant 
effect on increasing exports. 

Again on the evidence of the business¬ 
men the committee was forced to accept 
that a switch from the profits tax would 
not stimulate investment. Considerations 
other than taxation largely determined 
investment decisions and in viewing an 
investment project businessmen looked at 
the gross return before tax not the net 
return; the end of profits taX would not 
therefore influence their investment 
decisions. There is a degree of logic in 
this since capital allowances are now such 
that little tax is paid on profits in the 
early years of new industrial equipment, 
nonetheless it makes disquieting reading. 

The one major surprise to come out 
of the inquiry, and reproduced in the 
tabic below, is that, contrary to popular 
belief, indirect taxation in Britain is a 
higher proportion of total tax than in 
either France or Germany. 


WHERE THE TAX BURDEN RESTS 
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percentage of r 
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£m 
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£m 
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29 2 

10 0 
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II 0 
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(0 8 

4 4 
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3 8 
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11-2 

4-6 
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6 1 
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Social accurity.. 
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4 8 
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86 

0 8 
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or purchase tax 

571 

6 7 

2 3 

1.715 

16 1 

6 6 

2,052 

22 7 

9 4 

Tobacco. 

879 

10 3 

3 5 

330 

3 1 

13 

498 

5 5 

2 3 

Alcoholic drinks 

467 

5 5 

1 9 
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18 

0 7 
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15 

0 6 

Oil. 
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6 4 

2 2 

330 

3 1 

13 

498 

5*5 

2 3 

Other (inc. rates) 

1.438 

16 7 

5 8 

892 

8 5 

3 5 

1,012 

11-3 

4 6 
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uxes. 

3.902 

45 6 

15 7 

3.502 

33 0 

13 5 

3.891 

431 

17 8 

Toul tax yield.. 

8.554 

100 0 

34 3 

10.621 

too 0 

41 0 

9.020 
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for the construcdon industry aud its ?ap 
pliers, with a combined output of about 
^3,000 million, is about ,Cio million. Con¬ 
struction alone accounts for .half the annual 
output, but less than onc-thit^ of the total 
spent on research. This £3 million is made 
Up of the Goveromem’s contribution of 
nearly £1 million for the Department of 
.Scientific and Industrial Kettearch's Building 
Research Station and anothei 500,000 to 
various otlicr mstitutions doing research ; 
industry provides the remaining million. 

The working party was appointed to 
study the setting up ^ a separate research 
and inforhiation service, which it strongly 
recoemnends—^so docs the industry. The 
report stresses the crying need for better 
ways of getting research results known. 
Inmrmation may exist, but never reaches 
the people who need it or, if it does reach 
them; it arrives in a completely incompre¬ 
hensible form. This is a criticism that can 
be made of many DSIR laboratories. 

So far, so good. The crunch comes over 
the financing of this service. The working 
party says that the industry should pay and, 
that apart from exception^ like very stnall 
businesses, a compulsory levy should be 
imposed on all firms and all professions 
connected with building. A target of 
^^500,000 suggested for the first year— 
this would work out at about los. per head. 
The Government could then contnbutc 
£150,000 and the DSIR would continue its 
grant of £80,000 to the Civil Engineering 
Research Council. The £750,000 would 
have to be spread over research and informa¬ 
tion conccrnfcd with building and civil 
engineering, leaving the Building Research 
Station to continue' being financed separ¬ 
ately by DSIR. 

Builders do not object in principle to a 
levy; but are reluctant to commit them¬ 
selves tQ financing research from which they 
suspect they may reap little benefit. This 
is not a wholly unfair attitude for builders 
to take. Sir Harold Emmerson, in a rcl'Kjrt 
published two years ago, said of the DSIR’s 
Building Research Station: *\In the next 
few years tWe is little in the programme 
which is of interest to the practical builder 
or the operative ” though in the fifties, the 
station played quite a significant part in 
equipment innovation in the business. And 
there have been no radical alterations to the 
programme since then. But the white paper 
specifically recommends the sort of levy- 
raising body on which builders would 
automatically be represented and instead of 
sitting on the fence asking for more details 
of the form the levy will take and the kind 
of research it mieht finance, the builders 
might be better aovised to do what they can 
to get in on the ground fkxir, where they 
have a better chance of shaping its policy. 
The working party did not, for example, 
think the £750,000 which the levy might 
raise would extend to sending advisers and 
trouble shooters to actual bifilding sites iu 
the way that the Ministry of Agriculture 
{Sends advisers round ibe farms* And in the 
last resort, this may be the only way to 
instruct the backwoodsmen of industry. 


Cheese Hangover 

T hh first really tough decision that has 
faced the new Dunlop committee on 
the safety of drugs has been to make up its 
mind what to do about the side effects of a 

? oup called monoamine-oxidase inhibitors. 

hesc have been used against depression for 
some years, but have a disconcerting side 
effect : an acute rise in blood pressure, 
accompanied by a severe headache, which 
trsually disappears after a few hours 
but can in a very few cases result in a full¬ 
blown stroke stnd occasionally death. At first 
the side effect, whose incide^e is very low, 
appeared unpredictable; then it was 
noticed that it often occurred after cheese 
had been eaten—any cheese, whether 
Cheddar or Camembert. So Smith, Kline 
and French, the manufacturers of Parnate, 
the drug that has been most often incrimi¬ 
nated among the eight or nine involved, 
are warning doctors to tell their patients not 
to cat cheese if they are prescribed it. The 
chemical reaction seems to be as follows. 
Some cheeses contain tyramine, a toxic 
amine, which ordinarily is detoxicated in 
the liver. In patients on monoamine- 
oxidase inhibitors, the enzyme system in the 
liver that docs this is put out of action so 
that tyramine accumulates in the bloo^ 
stream, producing this unpleasant and 
sometimes dangerous aide effect. 

The American Food and Drug Adminis¬ 
tration has now had Parnate withdrawn from 
sale in the United States. The Dunlop com¬ 
mittee is not at present advising the with¬ 
drawal in Britain of Parnate or other drugs 
in the same group, such as Nardil, but, like 
the manufacturers, is warning doctors about 
the dangers. The monoamine-oxidase inhi¬ 
bitors have given other trouble—occasional 
damage to the liver or to the tissues produc¬ 
ing white bI<K>d cells—and one or two have 
been Withdravm. Psychiatrists would not 
like to see these drup disappear altogether, 
for they arc valuable in dealing with a group 
of depressive illnesses, on the whole the less 
serious ones, that are otherwise difficult to 
treat. According to last week’s British 
Medical Journal, Parnate alone has beep 
used in treating i-\ million patients in 
Britain in the last three years. The occasional 
side effects and rare disasters—perhaps 14 
deaths—have to be lt>okcd at against this 
background. 


.STEEL PRODUCTION 

Record 


S TSEL production in February was at the 
record rate of S151O00 tons a week, a 
rise of 23 per cent on February 1963 an 4 
after, seasdmd; adjustments, three per cenk 
above the level reached last autumn. All 


.0914 came 0ie 

tons, output fupoi $i^ ot 
of its strike troubles, and preducrioo muy 
prove to be even higher tfiis month, . How 
long the present boom lasts depends on 
motors, shipbuilding and construcuon all 
continuing their present expansion^-rwhich 
may well be slowing down by the ,$iecond 
half of the year, if output is not actually 
fulling—in at least the motor industryr-47y 
then. Steel production .may therefore foUow 
the same course: hut the behaviour of stocks 
could upset such c^culatiopf. are 

estimated to have risen by 56,900 tons in 
the last Quarter of 1963—seasoxialljf cor¬ 
rected—atier a me of 70^000 tons, in the 
third quarter. If the mstfxy protestations 
that CQitsumers had learnt to live on smaller 
stocks prove to been true, and the nse 
in aUMS thus ^ers out the summer, 
output will have , to adjust ^itself to lower 
consumption. But if they ^ on rising as 
long as they have been falling, this could 
cushion the fall. 

The industry finds most encouragement 
in the fact that consumption in the last quar¬ 
ter of 1963 had reached the record rate of 
3,876,000 tons, <5 per cent mote than a 
year before and 4 per cent more than in the 
last quarter of i960. Construction, engi¬ 
neering and shipbuilding were all using less, 
steel than in i960, but this fall was offset 
by the rise of a third in the motor industry's 
uses. This still conies third amongst the 
steel consuming industries, but it is growing 
steadily closer to the two biggest Uvsers, con¬ 
struction and engineering. 


BRITISH LION 

Lion: 

Kind 
Owner 
Wanted 

W HEN the deadline for offers to buy 
British Lion at the set price of £1.6 
million expired at nooo last Wednesday, two 
serious bids and one with rather less chance 
of sucx:es8 had been received by the 
National Film Finance Corporation : from 
Sir Michael Balcon, Mr Sidney Box and 
Mr Edward Martcll, all with varied asso¬ 
ciates, The decision will be lakco in a 
week or so, and Sir Michael Balcon is the 
clear favourite, considering the pumber 
and cUfttinctioti of his associates, These 
now include the present directors of British 
Lion (who baVe a wealth of talent to con¬ 
tribute; Sir Lionel H«ild> Lord Birkett^ and 
Bardness Wootson, who have been invited 
to act as trustees id the Government man¬ 
date that the company should lemajp in¬ 
dependent; and) among film producers, 
Qayto&> Joseph Christopher 

John Qsboru«> Clifford Dweu, Kapal 
Rcisz, Tony Richardson, John ^hlesinger 
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Bull Data Processing-over so years' 

experience in more than 40 countries 


Compagnie des Machines Bull is one of the biggest names in international data pro¬ 
cessing. The company has a phenomenal record of growth: turnover increased tenfold 
between 1952 and 1962—and last year's figure was 30% higher than in 1962. 

With a research staff of over 1900, Bull is In the forefront of development—as witness 
the worldwide success of the new Gamma 10 computer and the adoption of the CMC 7 
magnetic character system by banks throughout Europe. 

Now, as the result of recent extensive financial agreements involving the availability 
of over £80,000,000 for future expansion, the output of Bull computers is being 
sharply increased, and the development of advanced systems greatly accelerated. 

In this country, Bull machines are available from De 
La Rue Bull Machines Limited, 114-118 Southampton I 0 De La Rue Bull 

Row, London W.C.1. Telephone: Chancery 5725. Area 
Offices In Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow. 
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The chief economist at Iffiperlal is coal. Coal cuts the production cost of every Imperial 
typewrltm-T Yet you might tour the big factory endlessly with ^ substantial proof that 
coal was ImpeHal's vital fhel. Fbr coal is burned with the same automatic modernity that 

stamps every Imperial ja-ooess- ■ : ^ i 

Coal operates unseen in its gleaming bollerliouse. Only the dials show the firm grip co^^ 
keeps on Imperial’s running costs. Operated from a control panel, coal 
Btoked, automatically controlled at a pro-aet temperature, as it gets oi? with its daily job 
of supplying Imperial with tremendous heat at a cost lower than that of any other luei. 

Imperial are a ooal-modcin company. It shows in the clean air. unmarred by even a wisp 
of smoke. It shows in their fuel savings—which will be maintained because coal prices are 
stable. It shows in their production efficiency; In their recent Installation of yet another 
automatic, coahfli’ed holler. And Impeidal know they can rely on an abundant supply. 
Britain isrich in the coal that is keeping industrial costs down. Remember this, when you 
plan for the future. 



laifl fli’ niL N.\TION M. COAl BO.\HD 
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and Peter Sellers. Other producers ftre 
said to have indicated that they support ^e 
bid, Mr Box has declined to name she' 
producers who would be associated with 
him if he won, though he must have told 
the NFFC who his directors and share¬ 
holders would be. 


CHEMICAL S 

” .V . ■" 


Cheaper Processes—and 
Products 


The number of bidders has come down 
sharply in the last few weeks. First Sam 
Spiegel and John Woolf withdrew—up, to 
then they had seemed the strongest com¬ 
bination—and then they were followed this 
week by John Bloom and Stanley Dubens, 
the London theatrical agentr The . need to 
produce the purchase price within 14 dgya 
of being offered the company puts a fairly 
severe strain on the financial resources of 
the^biddef. Moreover the conditions im^ 
posed by the Government to prevriit the 
purchaser profiting from the v^ue of the 
assets he is buying makes the deal relatively 
unattractive on a purely financial basis-rrso 
making it more difficult to raise the money. 
The choice between Baleen and Box will 
be made in a>eek or so^ by the l^FFC and 
the Board of Trade. Xn spite of the past 
criticism of the present British Lion direc¬ 
tors by the NFFC, it would probably find 
it difficult to justify a decision to sell the 
company now to its first choice, Mr Box. 
The public argument between the directors 
and ihc NFFC may have served one useful 
purpose if it proves to have prevented the 
indecently precipitous sale of the company 
to Mr Box. 


I Cl’s massive expansion of its ethylene^ 
producing capacity at Wilton ftom 
140,000 tons to 330,060 toas^ announced 
last year, made the uses it expected to find 
for this basic chemical a minor mystery jn 
.the trade :, now thecQmpfmyJu^ ammunced 
one new oudet^ the prod^on ^ of vinyl 
acota^ pawomer, A jdaw abje tp produce 
30^000 mns f jreir and uaeg ethyjtenc as itf 
fced.st^k is being built at Wilton, and will 
^me into operation eariyin 1966: ICI "has 
developed the special process to re^ace 
the usual one bawd on acetic acid and 
acctyle^, of acetaldehyde and acetic 
anhydride—all of which are much more 
expensive chemicals. ICI’s process is also 
a simple one, so, the con^any is feeling 
rather pleased with the circumstances in 
which it is entering the market for this 
material; the other ' British producers, 
Heddon Chemicals (jointly owned by Dis¬ 
tillers and Shawinigan) and British Celanese, 
are liable to catch a cold. Even though the 
market is a growing one, with emulsion 
paints one of the main outlets, the entry of 
ICI on a big scale with a cheap process 
is bound to bring prices down. 
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There arc now more than 14,000 hclp- 
yoursclf shops in Britain, according to die 
Self Service and Supermarket directory, but 
only 1,400, or ten cent of them arc full 
blown supermarkets. Sclf-scrvicc shops have 
been opening at the rate of rather more than 
2,000 a ycat:^ by the end of this year the 
cSteCtory predict, there will be more than 
16,000 (including i,6oo supermarkets) with 
a turnover ql ^i,i milliofi.,, Sdf-scrvke 
shops how of/ifll 

grocery . 

. Tk^ in 

-the chan m Wleader^ 
^ Ned Drops Bffcks ” on.pM 0^. Tie 
ti^ on the twd New^ noih* 

housing " and ^ Friviwe N^Aon-^hpusing/* 
jgot transposedi . • 

Phillips Petroleum (UK> 1 ^S awarded the 
contract for the design'apdjCQOstruction of 
a terminal for the storage Of:)iqiikl propane 
at Felixstowe to Constructors John Brown. 
Phillips is to import propane from the Gulf 
of Mexico for sale, under g fifteen-year con¬ 
tract, to the Eastern Gas Board (The 
Economist, November 9, 1963). The ter¬ 
minal will have Storage capacity for 323,000 
barrds of liquid propane at a temperature 
of -50F. 


Balance Sheet for Sterling 


T X its latest quarterly bulletin, the Bank 
-k of England has tackled the thankless 
task of piecing together a balance sheet 
on Britain’s total assets and liabilities 
abroad—an exercise familiar in the 
United States but unprecedented here. 
Some interesting data emerge. But, as 
the bank is at pains to pxjint out, the 
balance sheet as such is of little practical 
significance. There are yawning gaps in 
the data. And the fact that Britain turns 
out to be a net creditor to the tune of 
million on these incomplete returns 
means sadly little when it comes to 
measuring the country’s leeway in its 
domestic economic policies. 

Britain’s apparent net creditor position 
arises largely from our contributions to 
the development of the overseas sterling 
area. Yet what counts for the balance 
of payments is not the arithmetical 
balance struck between our total invest¬ 
ments abroad and overseas investments 
here but the related net flows of new in¬ 
vestment and income from past invest¬ 
ments. Moreover, the ability of the 
authorities to defend sterling depends in 
large part cm the relative liquidity of our 
external assets and the volatility of our 
external liabilities. And both of these 
fuzzy dimensions can alter overnight as a 
result simply of changes in confidence. 


BRITAIN’S POSITION 

ASSETS 


IN DECEMBER 1962 


(£ mtllionO LIABILITIES (£ milflont) 

Official short-terrvi and IMF 

Gold and exchange reserves . 1,002 "Sttrling balance*” (U K Treasury bills, 

. note* and govornment itocks, etc.)'.. 

IMF gold tranche . 179 Temporary deposits with, and loans to, 

local authorities.. 

1,181 


2.391 

71 

2,462 


U K banks’ eKternal claims in ; 
Non-sterling currencies .... 
Sterling and OSA currencies 
Other U K external claims m : 
Non-sterling currencies .... 
OSA currencies. 


Private short-term 

‘ Sterling balance*” (account# in com- 


1,010 mercial banks, etc.). 1,475 

894 Loans to H P finance houses ... 105 

U K banks* external liabilities in : 

(200) Non-sterling currencies. 1,038 

n.a. OSA currencies. 120 

(aj04) 7738 


Official lending. 

Subscriptions to international financial 

organisations (excl. IMF). 

Government holdings of non-sterling 
securities (mainly US). 


Official long-term 

543 Loam to the U K. 

Overseas holdings of British government 
141 stocks (excl. those shown above) .... 

Overseas holdings of U K local authority 
(385) mortgages and stocks.. 


1,930 

(MO) 

(MO) 


(1.069) 


(2,640) 


^ Private 

Portfolio investments. . (3.000) 

Direct investments (excl. oil, insurance 

and banking). (3.500) 

Net assets abroad of U K oil companies (l,l(X)) 
Other identified^. (350) 


long-term 

Portfolio invesemenu in U K companies 
Direct investmenu (excl. oil, insurance 

and banking)... 

Net assets in U K of overseu oil 
companies. 


(7,950) 


(735) 

(i,m 

(700 ) 

(2.835) 


TOTAL IDENTtFIED ITEMS. II,J04 TOTAL IDENTIFIED ITEMS. 10,475 

U pr.carioui mimitM or known to b. Incomplet*. < Excludini 

the Inr. ? Direct investments of U K insurance companies in the United States. 
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BUSINESSn INTERNATIONAL 


Brake and Accelerator 


A lmost in die same breath that they 
announced diat Japan had arranged for 
a $305 million standby credit from the 
International Monetary Fund^ the Japanese 
authorities also announced that diey are 
planning to strengthen Japan's credit 
squeeze in the second quarter of this year. 
In Japan^ this is unlikely to be an idle 
threat ^ radooing of credit can become so 
tight there that in past squeezes some 
borrowers who in other countries would 
qualify for ordinary bank accommodation 
have been driven to borrow from peripheral 
money markets at interest rates of 20 p^ 
cent or so. It is not surprising that this 
provides an incentive^ as it is intended to 
do, for more Japanese companies to raise 
money at much cheaper rates abroad. But 
the important question for those who arc 
meeting the present rush of Japanese com¬ 
panies to Europe's capital markets is 
whether credit squeezes in Japan could 
stunt the country’s economic growth. 

They should note that Japan's approach 
to the other arm of economic policy-~to 
the fiscal weapon—^is not exactly Maudling- 
ite. For the budget year which starts at 
the end of this month the Japanese govern¬ 
ment is proposing to make net cuts of some 
million a year in state and local taxes, 
concentrated almost wholly on aits iu direct, 
taxes for income- tax payers and businesses. 
This policy of stamping hard and simul¬ 
taneously qp the credit brake and the tax 
accelerator is by no means unusual in Japan. 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COM MODITY PRICES 

A FALL of OS points in tho indicator 
this week (to March 12th) reflects cheaper 
sugar and coffee. Although the prices 
of tin, load and zinc fell back, a substan¬ 
tial increase In the copper price pushed 
up the metals index. 

Fercentage 

change frem^ 

Index 

1958s 100 Previous Twelve 
month Imoncht 
I Mar. 5 | Mar. 12 i j ago 


ALL ITFMS 

lldl 

109-7 

-2 1 

+ 110 

Pood 

117 1 

111-4 

-4-S 

+ 11 9 

Pibrof 

III 9 

111-9 

+0-4 

+ 5-4 

MotaU 

110 5 

133 4 

+4-8 

+ 19 0 


The Eccawiist Cottwtodtry Price hidkator includes 
mnete*H ^Mnmoditw xveightcd according to ihcii 
relative shares of tvorld trade in 1958. 

• Chaws relate fo this ttrek*s figures, hit these, 
except fir the metal group,, are provisional because 
auotanem for tea and tedol are not yet available 
heyond last tveek. 


It is blandly explained that^ as the budget 
IS based on the assumption that natimial 
income will mow by 9.7 per cent in money 
ternrs (and % around 6 i per c«it in real 
terms) in die new fiscal year^ total tax 
revenue can be expected to grow by around 
£ 6 So million and that the tax cut is there*^ 
fore extremely conservative. 

In the past, this poliev of |enetally easy 
budgets (which provide tne driving force for 
expansion) and periodic bouts of very tight 
money (which bring the whole exuberant 
mechanism to sudden but very short halts 
through sheer lack of credit) has confounded 
sterner-minded western Treasuries by work¬ 
ing with dramatic success. One suspects 
that it will probably work again, but with 
the caveat that Japan’s periods of all-out 
expansion now seem to be proving shorter- 
lived. After fantastic rates of growth in real 
national product in 1959, i960 and 1961 
(respectively 17.9, 13.2 and 14 per cent 
per annum), the tight money policy intro¬ 
duced at the end of 1961 virtually stopped 
any further growth in the last three quarters 
of 1962 ; even though, as industrial produc¬ 
tion kept running along th^ plateau 
achieved at the end of 1961, there was still 
a real growth rate of over 5 per cent com¬ 
paring 1962 as a whole with 1961. Expan¬ 
sion was resumed with the lifting of the 
tight money policy shortly before the 
beginning or 1963 ; by last December, the 
index of industrial production, although 
already faltering, was 18 per cent higher 
than a year before and it is expected that 
the real growth rate in total national product 
for the fiscal year to this April will have 
been around 8i per cent. The central bank’s 
statement last week could mean that for the 
rest of 1964 the index will be constrained 
by a credit squeeze to run along a plateau 
once again ; as the squeeze has been decided 
on partly because of difficulties set for Japan 
by the virtual closing of the New York 
capital market to foreign borrowers, it is for 
goggle-eyed admirers of Japan’s recent 
record ^ expansion a more questionable 
decision than some previous forced resorts 
to squeeze have been. 

SWEDEN 

Turn of the Screw 

Stockholm 

HEN the Swedish Bank rate was raised 
in late January by i per cent to 4} 
per cent it was generally thought that credit 
policy would stay put for some time. Bur 
when the January oank statistics showed a 


further 2 per cent rise in bank lending the 
Governor of the Biksbank made it known 
that a further turn of the cr^t screw was 
in the offing. 

The new measures now announced aim 
at taking liquid funds otit*df the backing 
System and at die same time make boi^ow- 
mg frdm the Riksbank considerably more 
ttcpdusive. A 3-year State I6aii bearing a 
rate of interest of no less than 6 per cent 
has been issued at par. This is the highest 
interest rate on any government loan since 
iplz i; It Was calculate to be very attractive 
among not only the usual institutional in¬ 
vestors but alw the public at large. So far, 
it has brought in some 400 million kronor. 

This dram of liguidity alone would prob¬ 
ably have been sufficient to make the banks 
take a very restriedve and cautious attitude 
towards credit extension in the months 
ahead, particularly as banks are now faced 
with a seasonal outflow of funds. However, 
in order to prevent the banks from turning 
to the Riksbank to procure the cash for- 
credit expansion it was announced that the 
Bank would apply a penal rate of 9 per cent 
on borrowings exceeding half the banks' 
own capital. This means that central bank 
credits will be very costly and. will exceed 
the banks' own highest lending rates by a 
full ij per cent. 

The new measures may look tough for 
the banks, but they are considered justified 
by the high ifate of activity in the Swedish 
economy at the present moment. The ex¬ 
tension of new credit is now almost at a 
standstill and all categories of borrowers 
are feeling the pinch. It remains to be seen 
whether the new measures will be 
followed by a further rise in the Bank 
rate once the bond issue has had its full 
efiecc. In the long run, it seems doubtful 
whether it will be possible to maintain the 
present wide gap between the long-term and 
the short-term interest rate level. 

INDIAN STEEL 

Mix-Master 

Calcutta 

s part of the economic. face-lift 
now under way in India, the 
Goyernment this mpnth abolished price and 
distribution controls over all categories of 
ateel other than Jfiat products which remain 
scarce^ This is undoubtedly a healthy shift 
towards greater reliance upon the market 
mechanism; but mqfe sij^cam for the 
future is the agency sec up for self-regula* 
don within the st^ industry. With the 
three State-owned plants already accounting 
for half of the total capacity and an even 
laiger share planned for them, the public 
sector's dominance in this industry-wide 
agency follows as a matter of course. At 
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the jodfaut tted ^edhoees 

asked ifot dbiy tliat the new shdald'^ 
ha^ ah indejxitdetit iudidal (&irf»an, but 
also for the right to take extreme differences 
to arbitratiotL 'T!he 3 r have been ^rsoaded,^ 
however, to be less ^stnistful; a joint com- 
mitcee of boch'sectors has set up to 
take the tespcsisibility for setting, prices end- 
Go^rdsnating production. 

The next few mdks will ihow hhw the 
puWc sector plants 3use. this new docnmant 
position. If an industryi-widesoonsemusds 
evolved without any. suggestion of coescioD^ 
the concept dfiia nikedi economyi fonii|dia 
will’ have been vindicatecU If not*,' the 
unhappy experience is bound to tell upon 
futore private investment in other mixed 
sectors hke aluminium, fertilisers^ codl and 
oil reding. 

^ Both sectors have ah. equal obligation to 
make profits. The socialist chairman of'the 
Indian Planning Cominissicii has reccndy 
said that profit is not a dirty Word but a 
point of growth,” a forcefid reminder to 
public sector management i^ut the 
relknce being placed upon it to geneiate 
surpluses. Yet it remains an opdi question 
whether industrial decisions, such as those 
ndating to pricing, will in practice be left 
to the judgment of those xfxanagem^ts 
or discreetly prompted from the wings 
by their political masters. In India, 
where ministers? rekiionships with public 
enterprises are still somewhat inchoate, 
no tradition of independence yet exists. 
This presumably accounts for the fear 
that a joint committee may well mean 
ibe continuance of p<^itieal, control, but 
unaccountable to Pariianaeril or public. 
However, New Delhi's attitude to profit¬ 
ability does seem to be undergoing a 
genuine change, under both internal and 
external pressures. 


ITALIAN CARS 


Buy Less- But Buy Italian 

Milan 

T m Italian automobile industry has 
already felt the sting of the govern¬ 
ment’s counter-inflationary measures that 
introduced a progressive purchase tax 
pegged to cylinder capacity and limited hire 
purchase payments to twelve months with 
a minimum down payment of 30 per cent. 
Nationally, sales have dropped 20 to 30 per 
cent and automobile manufacturers, Fiat 
specifically, are beginning to see a cutdown 
of labour looming. The hardest hit markets 
are expected to be in the South and the 
islands, which bring up the rear of national 
per capita purchasing power and account 
for 40 to 50 per cent of all purchases of cars 
on the instalment plan. Some observers 
expect that the go\'emmcnt’s measures may 
boost the used car market, while others 
instead expedt that present owners will 
bang on to therr darS^ tifrtil the new 
measures are revoked; since die average 
a^e' of ^Iraly’s' car pdj)ulatk)n is only rwo 
to three years. ’ ' 


Tb^ RpvAnmeiit libpea diAt the mesmuri^^ 
will ylUd b^e&ial m the heme front; 
and for the trade Mlafiee. ^ A substanchd 
amount of money is expected to be funnelled 
from the automobile market into savings 
badly heeded tp nourish the capitid market; 
fmo^s of forej^ bars; Wlddi totally ao6 
bBUoh Ike last year’ are expeaed to droft 
while export^ of Italian ears, which <^oppe 4 
over 4 ht 196^ m the effort to 

ssrtisfy internal deihatkl; fS^^l^ to t^imb: 

Tlfe goveithnent’s measures tuin 
out tb he k’Wow'to foreign car’aaies, #hidi 
at pteieh^oW^ 20 prt. JcdW'of the TtillW 
market.'' Demhiid 

centiute on tht lower-taxed ,cyKndet 

dapacity «irs; the bulk pf fofe^gh-itiadc cars 
havp’ mediurti to large cylindirf capacity.* 
Several foreign car makers have' annwera 
intentions or 'absorbing the : ^hircha^ tax 
themselves. But if this' happens, it is pos¬ 
sible that the Italian govbr^ent might 
accede to the latest reb|u^ of Italian motor 
makers for a cHscrinunatory reduction in 
purchase tax on Italian-iiiuide cars, an ex¬ 
tension of the instidmeitt payments period 
for cars of smaller cylinder capacity, and 
the application Of anti-dumping measures. 


GENEVA MOTOR SHOW 

A Country Full of Cars 

Geneva 

S witzerland’s car population has 
recently been growing at an annual rate 
of 12 per cent to 15 per cent, but last year 
the Swiss motor importers and assemblers 
suffered a pgusc in their expansion., Pro¬ 
visional figures showed when rhe Geneva 
motor show opened on Thursday that 
imports in 1963 had been only 5 per cent 
higher than in 1962, and as registrations of 
new cars rose by only about 2 per cent it 
was apparent that stocks of unsold cars were 
accumulating. 

Car dealers in Switzerland blame two fac¬ 
tors for what they believe is only a tempo¬ 
rary slow down. Motorists buying cars on 
hire purchase must now make a down pay¬ 
ment of 50 per cent instead of being free 
to negotiate whatever terras they can. 
Insurance of cars against third party risks 
has also become immensely more expensive, 
discouraging some buyers. 

Last autumn’s motor shows in the car 
manufacturing countries having produced 
a rush of new mcxlcls, there were -few 
novelties left for announcement at this 
spring motorshow in car importing Switzer¬ 
land. Such new British designs as the Vaux- 
hall Viva, Rover 2000 and Triumph 2000 
have not yet been exported to Switzerland, 
or have as yet arrived only in small num-. 
bers, but all will be on the market this 
spring. Improved sports cars, very expen¬ 
sive grand tourers from Italy, and a re-stylcd 
Opel fivei-sbatcr with the option of a Wg 
American-made . Chevrolet V-S engine 
instead of riie German^made six, all add 
interest to the show but will not have any 
great impact dn market rankings . ^ 


FRANCE*S FOREIGN TRABR^ 



. ■ , . Parig I 

W ITHIN the spei» of t few days» 

siatisdca and ooeoffidal fooecast hiyeL 
acted to dampen the goyemmeiot’s opCknism 
about succesa rfor the atabflisatiQii plani 
Re^ prices, whuji. the^gdveniioent>l^ 
hoped to stabihse, iocXeased!by^o*4 p^eeot 
in; January aiid-^aco>iXfing.to.tlteprovhi^^ 
figures-—sote again ia Bebettas^, de^te the: 
pfcUautiohsNtakeik d^f/govemmenij^to 
freeze: the majority hr riieipmu^ ioclodtefc 
is the price.index. Siiice 
meiR of. tfaelstahilisatkte the con ef. 
living has gone on ina?bi^ at a mteiMf 
3 ito 4 p^ cem asmiaHy-'vited proboUir 
more, if aocount is taken of che^hvonh^ 
merit’s weightxng of the lod^ There: 


moreover a terid^oy for diif develotHMrit^ 
to become more pconoimce^ with the add 
weather causu:^ increases si . the prices of 
foodstuffs, while the rise in' raw material 
prices has obliged M. Giscard d’Estaing to 
authorise certain price increases, for exaiqple 
in textiles and coffee* 

A second disappQintmdnt has been the 
smallness of the receiptt of foreign exchange 
in February ($12 million, the lowest figure 
since the dei^uatipn in December, 1948). 
This dinrinutkxi in the paytnents surplus is 
evidently bound up with the decline in 
foreign trade. At tlW beginning of the year 
exports outside the franc zone ainounted to 
only 81 per cent of imports (on a paynttnts 
basis, allowing for freight and insurance, this 
implies coverage of approximately 87 per 
cent) and it is expected that experience since 
may turn out to have been equally unsatis¬ 
factory. 

The official forecast mentioned above fits 
in with this. According to experts of the 
Ministry of Finance, exports this year will 
cover no more than 88 per cent of imports, 
even assuming complete success for the 
stabilisation plan ; imports would indeed be 
expected to increase by 12 or 13 per cent 
cimipared to last year, against an increase 
of perhaps 10 per cent in exports. This 
would produce a larger trade gap than last 
year (when exports, on the average, covered 
91 per cent of imports). 

But it already seems clear that the stabili¬ 
sation plan will be only at best a partial 
success ; it is more often spoken of as a 
partial failure. Present trends would point 
to an increase in imports of 15 to 20 per 
cent this year (a rate already considerably 
surpassed for the beginning of the year) 
while exports now seem likely to increase by 
only 7 to 10 per cent. Many experts there¬ 
fore believe that France’s exports will cover 
only 80 to 84 per cent of its imports in ffie' 
current year corresponding to an effeaivc 
rate of 86 to 90 per, cent. Such a trac|c gap- 
has not been experienced since 19^7. Tr is 
expected, therefore, that the'try's 
memthly b^inee of payments surpluses will; 
remain sniall in coming months and that in 
ioiTie^orithi these may pwhap^ even turn 


into deficits: 
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SWITZERLAW 

Bold Advice 

E conomists of the OECD have gone the 
whole hog in their report on the Swiss 
economy this year. Never timid in handing 
0|Ut advice, w experts are warning the 
Swiss that inflationary presstircs are again 
gaining ground, and calling for sweeping 
changes over ibe whole range of Swiss 
economic policies. Much of the criticism 
may have been welcome. The Swiss 
authorities would be the last to deny that 
the country’s peculiar reliance on voluntary 
restraints has been less than effective over 
the past two years. Belatedly, they too have 
been arguing that the central bank must be 
riven more direct power over credit and the 
wricral government greater control over the 
badly strained building sector^both points 
strongly urged by the OECD. And, in a 
country where most voters view with 
genuine alarm a degree of central govern- 
mint control that most other countries take 
for granted, the authorities can use all the 
support that they can get. Bur the OECD 
also took a swipe at the goverxunent’s 
budget policy and the (politically hot) drive 
to Emit the flood of foreign labour into 
Switzerland. 

The OECD report argues that the Swiss 
must either go slow in their attempt to hold 
down the growth of the foreign labour force, 
or cut back the prospective rise in total 
demand. Otherwise, they must be prepared 
to sec a further deterioration in the 

INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 
in Britain and the Six 

Continuing growth is how the EEC. 
Commission Interprets Its indices of 
December output, although admitting 
the difficulty of allowing for the large 
number of non-working days at that 
time of the year. The calculations sug¬ 
gest acceleration in Germany and the 
Netherlands but an easing of the 
upward trend in France and Italy. On 
the same basis, excluding construc¬ 
tion, food, beverages and tobacco 
British output In December had risen 
per cent In three months. 



BUSINESS: IN'!EKNATIONAL 

country’s forci^ trade and an acceleration 
of the rise in domestic wages and prices. 
Last year, total demand probably rose by 
just over 4 per cent; this year it may rise 
by as much as 5 per cent. Exports remain 
buoyant and domestic consumption expen- 
^ture will be underpinned by large hikes 
in federal jiensions. At the same time, 
investment is expected to rise strongly. 
While the tightemng of the labour market 
may discourage investment in new plant, it 
will probably stimulate spending on labour- 
saving machinery. More important, housing 
demand is agam picking up and public 
construction e^nditures are scheduled to 
rise sharply. This does not bode well for 
the building Industry, which is already over¬ 
burdened and which is particularly depen¬ 
dent on supplies of foreign labour. The 
OECD suggests that some of the strain 
could be alleviated by stricter controls over 
non-essential building. But it also borrows, 
a page from M. Marjolin’s book and 
remarks that “mere” restraint on public 
spending could go a long way towards 
solving Switzerland’s immediate problems. 

Looking farther ahead, the report stresses 
the need to develop new policy instruments 
to cope with the changing conditions in the 
labour market. It argues that the Swiss 
should modify their policy of self-sufficiency 
in agriculture and stimulate the flow of 
labour from the farms into industry. It also 
suggests the authorities should start 
thinking in terms of a national incomes 
policy. 'Diis is an idea that might appeal to 
the Swiss tradition of voluntary self- 
restraint. 

GOLD POOL 

Recognition at Last? 

I ^ HE so-called gold pool is a kind of 
i gentlemai’s agreement.” With subtle 
imprecision the Bank of England opens an 
article in its latest Quartei ly Bulletin, giving 
official recognition to something that has 
been an open secret for almost as long as it 
has existed. And the Bank admits, in effect, 
that positive good rather than any harm 
came from the efforts of diligent journalists 
who brought this secret into the open: 
there is little doubt tliat the Imowledge 
that the central banks were working to¬ 
gether in the gold market, as well as in 
the exchange markets, has helped to main¬ 
tain public confidence in the existing inter¬ 
national monetary structure. 

However there is still no sign that central 
bankers in general realise dangers that 
can follow secrecy and half-truths in the 
international money markets. Many central 
bankers were furious over the amount that 
leaked out about the gold pool; official 
recognition has been allowed at last dearly 
only because of the pool’s considerable suc¬ 
cess in 1963 when it purchased $600 million 
of gold on behalf the eight members. 
However the one thing the Ba^ of England 
does show is that there was little left to hitde. 

The only new fact to emerge about the 
pool’s constitution is that it operates in two 
quite separate compartments—a buying and 
a selling consortium—and this is of little 
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significance in pracdcal terms; The selling 
syndk;atc was created in October, 1961, on 
the initiative of the United States as tj^ 
demand for gold began to build up in 
London; the buying syndicate was created 
in the spring of 1962 when the possibility of 
a surplus of gold appeared. Hus is as far as 
the Bank goes; it neither confirms nor denies 
the other main facts that have emerged 
about the pool. It admits that the sellihg 
syndicate operates on a quota system ana 
that the American quou is 50 per cent, but 
does not confirm that the German quota is 
XI per cent, that those of Britain, France 
and Italy are 9.3 per cent eadi, and 
those of Belgium, Holland and Switzerlahd 
are 3.7 per cent each. Nor does the Bank 
say whether or not the selling syn^cate’s 
total resources are in fact $270 million. 

The Bank is equally reticent on the actual 
working of the pool, akhqpgh the new 
figures it does give tend to confirm those 
published long ago in these columns. “ By 
late spring of 1962 total purchases . . . bad 
reached Ac equivalent of about $80 mil¬ 
lion.” “ By mid-July the pool’s accumulated 
surplus had all be^ used to stabilise the 
market.” By the time of the annual mect- 
ing of the International Monetary Funci in 
September the pool had put a net amount 
equivalent to nearly $50 million into the 
market.” “ By Dec^ber all of those sales' 
had been recovered and repaid to the par¬ 
ticipants.” None of this adds any informa¬ 
tion to the estimates that The Ecotwmist 
published for certain months of 1962-63— 
indeed, it provides much less* than these 
columns did. The one new figure to be pub- 
Eshed is the $600 million of gold purchased 
in 1963 ; this is an impressive testimonial to 
international financial co-operation. How¬ 
ever, if co-operation is to be effective, then 
the facts of that co-operation should be made 
known, and the information should come 
from official sources. 

ITALIAN OIL 

ENI Bridges a Gulf 

D etails of the package deal between 
ENI, the Italian state oil group, and 
Gulf Oil Corporation of Pittsburgh, now 
finally released, confirm that this is one more 
underpinning of the Italian group’s regular 
supplies of crude oil for its expanding re¬ 
finery capacity. Though ENI has by no 
means given up hope pf locating its own 
crude resources—^its exploration expenditure 
abroad in the next four years is to rise 
sharply—remains for the time being a 
major buyer, which in a soft world market 
is not an uncomfonable situation. As with 
the five-year contract with Esso Standard 
and the renewed contract for Russian sup¬ 
plies, both agreed last year, the latest deal is 
at kiiockdown prices (said to be Ettle more 
1^ $i per barrel f.e.b. Kuwait). Gulf is 
to supply the |roup with 12.5 million tons 
of crude from its Kuwait field over the five 
years from Januair, 1964. 

Other aspects of the deal are no less strik¬ 
ing. ENI has now purchased Gulfs pro*^ 
Continued on page 1029 
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nese Debentures having been sold, 
this (tiinouncetnevt appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSl'E 


$75,000,000 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 


5% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1992 


Dntwl March 1. 196t 


Due March 1, 1992 


The offering of these Debentures \oas underwritten 
by an investmetit banking group managed by the undersigned. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


Incorporated 


New York, N.Y., March 10, 19<)4 
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Southern Africa 



UTA III lEI-UE BtSimSSIIEN 10 S COOIIHEHIS 

To sell a super sports saloon in Swakopmund or Swaziland; to Safari 
from Skukuza or see Springboks sprint at Satara. Speed to JOHAN¬ 
NESBURG with UTA. The service is Jet—the difference is French. 

And we cover the world. 

Twice weekly D.C.8 jets to Southern Africa. 





FRENCH AIRLINES 


177, PICCADILLY. LONDON W.l. Tel: HYDe Park 4881 (10 lines) 

141, ROYAL EXCHANGE. MANCHESTER T«l: BLAckfriarj 7891-2 

UTA rscammmd yeiir IJ^T.A, trsvsl agtnt. Hs h on sxpsrt on sir travel 
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Pressures at Leipzig 


T H£ familiar poUtical pressures ^ 
East German gpvemment tries to exert 
each yeaf on Western busincM. men were 
renewed ^ with special emphasis pn, the 
BrirUh at the SF^ng fair that 

hypersensitive ai^t Leipzig’s f^^c? 
clearly trQUbled> al$q^ by the ^defection of 
several Britisb firms thit had cihibited 
there in the f^ 9 and ^ven more by Britain^ 
decision on this occasion not to exhibit as 
a nation. The Federation,of British I^us* 
tries, which organised a British pavilion at 
Leipzig for several y^s. declined to do so 
this year, leaving it to mvkliHiF firms to 
take space mdependcntly in the somewhat 
dreary hall re¬ 
served for Britain^ 

Accordifl^y, East 
German apotes- 
men talked tire¬ 
lessly about the 
need for progress 
in normal diplo¬ 
matic relations 
and greater psto- 
ciFtioi^ at Leip¬ 
zig if Britam 
hoFS to secure 
“a rightful share” 
of the greater 
trade promised ^ 
under the Pankow | 
regime’s latest 
plan for economic 
expansion. Mr 
Erich Marko- 
witsch, the deputy 
president of the 
East Germw 
economic council, 
was able to tell 
reF^ters in Lei^ 
zig in one breath that a British visa issuing 
centre in East Berlin was highly imFrtant, 
and in the next that East Germany bases its 
trade on commercial considerations alone. 
Britain should take Mr Markowitsch 
at his second breath, here, and not at his 
first. 

liie FBI feels Leipzig has lost much of 
its imF>*tancc as a tradmg market for the 
whole communist block, and has con¬ 
sequently been reduced to a centre for 
trading merely with East Germany, which 
has relatively little to s^od. This is 
probably too much of a gcnerali^tion: 
British exhibitors at this year’s fair were 
fairly evenly divided on the point. But 
a formally organised British pavilion 
ad 4 s moix^ to Leipzig’s prestige than 
Britain’s, and its usefulness there is ques- 
dmt^le. Th^ Leipzig fair is impossibly 
indigestible as it is, with exhibits rating 
from zip fasteners and cognac to oil drills 
and railway engines, all luggledy;pigglcdy 
in national as well as specialised iooustiJa] 



and commercial pavilions, scattered about 
tbc town’s, cem^^, as wdl ^ its nearer 
suburbs. .Moreover, the absence of a 
national pavilion na^ not seemed a great 
di^dvwage in the case of West Germany. 
Because disequrages formal attend¬ 
ance at Leipzig, innum^ble West G^ntan 
busiiicssmei]t save tibe >tosts of exjnbi^cm 
space by qui^y o^daii^.from their botipl 
rooms. Soon of any prphibkton by 
the ^dsh gqyernmem, British businessf 
men canpotiSobieve this similar, happ^ status 
of benefidug from the fair withemt 
thcfullcost ; 

. PrivM and semi-privatdy oymed Bast 
Germto fir^ were this year enabled to con** 
etude negotiations more swiftly; partly per- 
b^use the authorities wantM to 
avoid last yearV discouragement, but P^tly 
also because, Ae 19^3 autumn harvest was 
goot^ so toat less h^ to be spent on im- 
Fating giiun and meat than a year earlier, 
leaving more for other imFns. There is 
thus a far better prosFCt of reaching this 

S ’s target of £2^,2 miUioa trade with 
Germany than last year, when actual 
trade fell £^l million short of the £i8 
million goal set by trade agreement. 

Toys at Nuremberg 

G ermany may have lost its pre-war 
dominance in the world’s toy markets, 
but Nuremberg nonetheless carries the 
laurels for the worid’s largest toy fair. It 
stands at the centre of the German toy in¬ 
dustry which had a turnover of DM 550 
miUion last year, 6 per cent higher than in 
1962, and the fair is strictly professional— 
trade buyers only, no tourists, and no 
general imF^^ting or exporting firms 
allowed. T^s year it attracted over a 
thousand manufacturers and 16,500 trade 
buyers. Two-thirds of the exhibitors were 
German, but nearly 350 came from other 
countries, with seventy-one maufacturers 
from Britain which now counts as one of the 
world’s major toy exporters, heading the 
foreign contingent. Italy was a close second 
with toys firom sixty-eight manufacturers 
showing, followed by France, Holland and 
the United States. Manufacturers reputed 
better business than last year despite a fairly 
general 5 per cent rise in prices. The vogue 
for electric car racing tracks seems as 
strong as ever, and ^ hobbies section 
staged a come-back led by demand for 
carpentry sets. 

Expottt of German toyl rose by 5 
per cent in 1963 from DM 167 million to 
DM 175 millioa or about a third of output, 
but inerts were rising much faster, by 
23 per cent from DM 73 miilton to DM 
91 miUioiL Britain’s shem of this trade rose 
from DM S.Z million to DM. 9.8 million 
in 1963. 


Cmtiitued fr&iH X026 
duedve Add at Ragusa in Siciiy, which ^ 
cbotiniie to be opMted 'as a separate bon- 
cem. Tbisfield was thefts^ to be exploited 
in southern Italy. A small local petix>- 
chemicaljplaiilt operas^ by Bombrini FSro^ 
De^o ^D, the Bssd'refinery at ^Augusta, 
and some exports are > fed frdm output 
of rather tiKire ihsW tons a 

year., ENI, with its deF’hS'Of heavy crude 
at Gela, is tmw resfamailfioffer fi^ 

Italy’s internal 

enviable pokiiiod. A thind demanc is not 
receiving mudt pubUdty and is indeed ctos^ 
cribdd 1 ^ Gulf as nor part (tf toe oil dealat 
Ul. This is toe provi^ of ItSimMUoii to 
ibng temiiunds iremtoe^^Mdfe^ inteteM in 
Pittsburgh which haveatoajoi^atakeia GulL 
Thto wili aiaiat BNI whfe wheayy finaadil 
otoimicmeots at a time when 
recourse to the Italiaa ftoanhiat mathto^ae 
become much less easyv ENI'|)ittscoiidddr* 
able store by sudh^^miternd-ekm 
deals for cheap crude. It has always Coond 
Russian willingness to buy from its own 
manufacturing subsidiaries and other Jtadian 
suppliers an attractive element in deeds for 
Soviet pfi j it may he i¥>ted that which 
is enlikging iCs IRaSibm fefiiie^ m Sicily, 
has placed tlid eq^pment tontract with 
Snam, an ENI subsidi^. 

From toe pomt of view of Golf, this dtol 
has two accent vittucs. Firstly, it 3 m 
hived off a small field that fnmi tune to time 
has occasioned mcxre mxibto toan k is woFtlL 
Secondly, but much more important, Gulf, 
like Esso, has now been aUe to piece a sub¬ 
stantial quantity of cmde on Italian 
market beyond the quantkks tout k ooiikl 
reasonably hoF to refine and distribiite 
there on ks own acconnt. It war, in fact, only 
in the spring of 1963 that Gulf purchased 
600 outlets from Apir (Azienda Petroli 
Italiana Roma) as the beginning of its direct 
marketing campaign in Italy. The govern¬ 
ment’s latest (keision to anihotisie no new 
. Ftfol stations must be exFCtcd to act as a 
curb bn many plans for exFnding existing 
and new networks, including that of Gulf. 

GERMAN CAPITAL MARKET 

Money for Finland 

Diisseldorf 

F or the first time since the war a forei^ 
government has successfully launched a 
loan in Germany. And k was not one of 
the Western sovernments that can be 
regarded as F^tically “ safe,” but, of all 
countries, Finland which lies so dose to too 
Iron ^rtain that independeiice is maior 
rained only by a cautious policy of stria 
neutrality (with occasiond smiles to 
Moscow) ami which, moreover, is in the 
grip of dangerous inflatkioary pressures. 
The sum, k is true, was modest: DM 49 
million which were issued gt 98 per cent. 
Euit the loan was fully taken up on the first 
day after the public announcen^t. 

The success of this operatioo may be 
attributed to three faaor^ The interest 
rate of 6i per cent is slightly above the 
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present German standard of 6 per cent for 
public loans and industrial bonds (with a 
tendency, here and there, to go beneath 
this Icvd and to have a try with 5^ per cent). 
Secondly, in the contract there were very 
strict guarantees for the transfer of interest 
and the re-transfer of capital, with a clause 
enabling the holder to get payment in 
dollars instead of Deutsche m^ks. There 
were further provisions for the exemption 
of this loan from Finnish taxation and from 
discrimination that might be imposed on 
any future foreign loans. Last but not least 
the Dresdner Bank appeared as spokesman 
for the banking group which floated this 
loan and will aa as trustee for all 
investors. The success of Finland may well 
encourage other foreign governments to 
have a try,, perhaps with greater sums. 
Indeed, plans are already well advanced for 
a DM ICO milUoQ loan for the government 
of Japan, which will be handled by the 
Dresdner Bank and probably launched in 
June. 

COCOA 

More Grounds for 
Agreement ? 

A fter a record level of activity in 
February, the cocoa market is now 
settling into a seasonal quiet spell until pros¬ 
pects for the intermediate crops arc known. 


I N October the Halifax, which is the big¬ 
gest building society in this country, 
once again demonstrated its independence 
from the Building Societies Association by 
announcing that it would bring down its 
mortgage rate from 6‘.\, to and its share 
rate from 3i% to tax paid, in 

February. TTiis decision brought forth the 
usual pressures on the Association to lower 
its recommended rates, but these pressures 
were wisely resisted, partly on account of the 
general hardening ^ interest rates, con¬ 
firmed by last month’s 1% rise in Bank 
Rate. But when building society shares are 
in favour, as they were in 1963, the Halifax 
attracts savings faster than its closest rivals. 
As the table shows, it continued to attract 
funds at a substantial rate in the past year 
to end-Januaiy, when net receipts from in- 
ve^ors amount!^ to £64.1 million, against 
£54,9 million in 1963-63 and almost double 
the 1961-62 inflow of £S2A million. Not 
surprisingly there was some falling off in 
receipts in the 1^ quarter following the an¬ 
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Prices since the season began in October 
have been generally above last year’s levels, 
although they weakened in January as earlier 
fears of a shortfall were disproved. Ghana’s 
crop, it is true, again appears to have con¬ 
tracted slightly—even after the usual final 
adjustments it is unlikely to exceed 375,000 
tons (compared with 382,000, 396,000 and 
421,000 in 1962-63, 1961-62 and 1960-61 
respectively). On the other hand, Nigeria, 
where at one time a reduced crop was ex¬ 
pected, has produced a record outturn, and 
a slight drop in Ivory Coast production has 
been more than offset by the increase from 
Cameroun. The principal reduction looks 
like being in the Brazilian maincrop, now 
considered unlikely to reach even last year’s 
low figure (900,000 bags). The outcome of 
the intermediate crops will thus be crucial 
in holding total production around or a little 
above last year’s level of 1.15 million tons. 

In the meantime, grindings in the con¬ 
suming countries have been rather sluggish, 
and although an increase in processing 
among producer countries makes it probable 
that offtake this year will exceed new sup¬ 
plies by around 50,000 tons, this does not 
immediately constitute actual consumption. 
Moreover, it is estimated that the cumula¬ 
tive surplus of supplies will still be more 
than 175,000 tons, although current low'er 
prices should help to stimulate consumption. 

The key question is what effect the events 
of this season will have on the attitudes of 
producer countries when they meet in the 


nouncement of the proposed curs but with¬ 
drawals, after allowing for the half yearly 
interest payment of £^.6 million, were not 
appreciably higher. 

But it was in the granting of mortgages 
that the Halifax made the sharpest strides, 
for new advances rose by £40 million to 
£154 million. Like other building societies, 
Halifax stiU has plenty of mortgages in the 
pipe line and at the end of January these 
amounted to £40 million. Moreover in 
view of the much less severe winter, these 
are likely to be taken up over a much 
shorter period than in 1963, when the bad 
weather in many places halted building 
activity. Thus it would not be surprising 
to see the Halifax liquidity ratio show a 
further fall in the current quarter. Over the 
past year it fell by 1.4 points, and in faa 
fell 1.5 points in the last quarter for at the 
end of October it stood at 17.7%. The 
sharp fall refleas the high rate of mohgage 
lending in the last quarter and some fail in 
the flow of funds into the society. Thus 
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FAO Study Group to renew efforts to estab¬ 
lish a working cocoa agreement. It could 
be argued that the two sides are more nearly 
satisfied with the status quoy and therefore, 
it might be thought, more willing to use it 
as a basis for stabilisation, than for some 
time. Average world prices have been 
remarkably stable over the past three years, 
and if the effea of the Gatt negotiations 
is to produce lower prices in some of ^ 
main consunling countries, thus encouraging 
consumption, the underl^g situation might 
be exp^ted to remain nmi. But will p^ 
ducers be content at or near present price 
levels ? The apparent success of their 
markaing strategy this season may make 
them more inclined to rely on the Producers 
Alliance, and more intractable with r^ard 
to meeting consumer countries’ price ideas. 

SHORTER NOTE 

Despite the activities of the International 
Tanker Recovery Scheme, tanker freight 
rates have now dropped from Intftscale prfus 
20 per cent in mid-January to minus sji 
per cent, while the tonnage laid up was less 
than half as much as a year before by the 
end of February at 400,000 tons. The com¬ 
mittee of intertanko has therefore recom¬ 
mended that the allowances given owners 
who lay up their tankers should be ' 
increased, even though this means that it 
will have to drop grants for those who break 
up their snips. 


for the first time for over two years the 
Halifax has a lower liquidity ratio than the 
average of the members of the Association. 
But it was the reserve ratio that brought 
worries to the Halifax and was the major 
factor in the society’s decision to reduce its 
rates and thus restrain its growth. If there 
had not been a profit on £i| million on rates 
of gilt-edged, the reserve ratio would have 
fallen to 3.53%. However, with little sign 
of any falling away in the demand for mort¬ 
gages (the Halifax is not now able to meet 
all reasonable mortgage applications), it is 
not improbable that later in the year the 
Halifax might feel obliged to hoist its rates 
back to those recommended by the Associa¬ 
tion. 


Years to January 31 

Receipu from investors ... 
Withdrawals by investors.. 

1963 

£'000s 

151.481 

96.630 

1964 

£’000s 

179.057 

114.978 

Moregafe advances.7. 

Mortgage repayments. 

114.328 

86,430 

154.358 

103,755 

Liquid assets. 

Tout assets. 

Reserves. 

109,625 

623,400 

22,511 

115,442 

713.468 

26,344 

Liquidity ratio. 

Reserve ratio. 

3-61 
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ausjtmss: iNvmrMSNT 


imi 


iCickeil Otit 


T m defeat,of rile whereby Mr. 

Charles Clore*8 h^ing compoay, Sears 
Hokb^s, would have acquired tl^ j 8% 
imnonty 4)f BriiiSb' Shoe Company comes 
os a useful remioder that sharehcddei^ 
docile though they may appear, at rimes, can 
be relied updn to get^iq> and £ghc when 
It is really nccc^ry. Tte the lead ki this 
case was provided by instxtudbnal sfaai^e* 
holdsrs shKiuld aibo pleiMe those that 
omiplain that the iftstitutiontl shareholders 
do not take sufficient advantage of thdr 
positioa as large, well-infansed and wdU* 
(ffgatkised shar^lders to intervene dfec* 
lively when a rou^ bopse develope, but 
lend ro take ^he easy way out by s^ing 
iheir shares in the market/ 

The extraordinary general meeting of the 
conipany this woek was nobbed of some of 
its interest bv the. prior announcemems that 
the shareholders’ protection committee had 
secured the supp^t of over^ 6 q% of the 
oiinoritT^ and that the Sears directors were, 
in the tight of this, not m go ahead with 



Defeat for Hr Clorc 


current profits. The board are now boking 
for ways in which the surplus funds, at 
present lent out to Sears Holdings at 7'X, 
mil^t be usefully employed, by expanding 
or adding to the existing business. This is 
moreommous stilL 

'' Expanding ” the existing business pro- 
suintbfy means the acquisition of yet more 
shoe s^ps. This must either mean the 
opming ii new ah^ at a time when there 
would aheady som to be far more dios 
^lops than are economically justified or, 
alternatively, thcacqiasitkm of existing ones 
move which would efifeettvely raise 
British Shoe’s share of the retail market 
(estomted at around a quarter) and might 
attract the attention of the renascent 
monopolies commission. On the other 
band, addmg to ” the existing business 
must mean the acquisition of non-shoe 
interests. But^ why should BSC, a shoe 
company, acqjusce non*ohoe interests when 
its hcldiog omipany^ Sears Holdings, exists 
for this very inirn:>se ? If the reason is dwi 
BSC has the cash and Sears has not, then 
the answer to chait is that Scars would have 
the cad:! if it allowed BSC to follow a reason* 
able, distribution policy. A 2zi % drridend 
fraii) 3 SC« inatcad of the paresent 15%^ 
would provide Sears with «ui extra C2S 
million a year net of tax. 

Finally^ if BSC’s dividend is restricted to 
half :ita available profits, why is Scatx 
Holdings itatlf distribotiog 78% of its 
pro&s ? The'suspicion is growing, perhaps 
unreasonably^ that BSC^ ^vidend is being 
kept down to avoid the ' waste/' of funds 
that would otherwise flow out of the group 
as. dividend to ihc tnioocity shareholders; 
the board should noKv try to dispel this 
suspicion l^ore it gains coo mu^ sub* 
stance. And this is the from on which the 
shareholders’ committee, fresh from its 
victory, ought now to bc/ attacking, albeit 
cUscFeedy. 


OTNTBX . •'« / '>'.v 

i&iier PiU Jor Speeulat<hi 

, Ydrk ‘ 

W UL has inapagisGl the wusuat 

ftat of combining a rapid and sweap- 
iug advance in ^neraj markei a 
speculative collapse in the stock that had 
beep the h^sc of its '\tugb SyeJ:s.’^ llus 
1$ Syt^ Corp., a Mexico Qty maker 
iugrediems for birth control pilte that r^e 
on the Amcricaii stock cxchwge fhooi ap 
^justed Iqw of $12 in early 196 ^ to $i 9 qi 
in xxud*lanuary. Fron^ there it has tuml^d 
as inucm as $23 a day in hectic selU^i, 
and last tyoek in a sirang nwkei the decline 
contiuuod. While the Dow Jouca iudia^rial 
average dosed .gt an htstocic high id 
813 . 87 , Syotex dropped at one ^^age below 
$;73 and dosed on Wednesday at iFSoi, 
down 874 on the week aiid $iia iis two 
iiKioths. 

These extreme fiuciuations illustratebisur 
again “ the Street's ” persistent tendency 10 
greet new technology with geirricb-quick 
frenzy, and then to* treat the pipKiuring^of 
us rosier illusions aa the cpd pf the world. 
The news frqm Syntes, ^measurfd by any 
standards, except the faastaatic hopes'^ riv, 
spcculatws, has; been cxcscjfcnt. Thd c«nr 
pany raised profits for the year to July fist 
from 27 omt in 1-961 and 56 cencs in ^962 
to $ 2.53 a share, and this mooth reporoed 
a peofit of 97 cents a share for aix 
moBCbs ended Januaiy 319 c, a^insr 23 eeoe(s 
for. the corresponding period in 1981 *%. £r 
has just been cieared by the Federal Food 
and peug Admihistraiioit to it# own 
birthKaoBtrol piUs and for a Srm iaoDF* 
porated only in 1^369 this, in the ra'cnt 
wotds of an ex^ntive, Js ^ gprowth: " pt 
fantasric speed.,-’ , 1 . / , 

But not to Wall Street. Last year ap^Ur 
lators became convinced that Syntcu^ tnodd 
get a virtual comer on the rapidly develop*- 
ing oral contracep! ive nunkrt.. Thar 
thoughu stimulating enough in nsclL gave 
rise ro rumour 
compiiiy would by tlds 
!Fi a share per mondl;f.tblt\h .Wot^^ 


the scbeifie. Nevcrihekss, Mr L. Sriner, 
^ who presided over the meeting in Mr C!ore *5 
absence, wat peeaaed by the representative 
()f the cofnmntee, with ^uestioitrs centring' 
on the £y miflion of loans from BSC to 
Sears, and the company’s properties. These 
loans are now apparently substantially ” 
\ in excess of that figure. 

But, surely, the teal weakness in the 
directors’ case concerns the dividend policy, 
a matter which was, in fact, raised by 
another shareholder. Although BSC is over- 
ilowing with cash and equity earnihgs for 
1963 have risen from 21 . 6 % to 31 %, 

I he dividend has remained at 15 %. There 
seems to be Httle ^int in nwld^ a capita? 
(.fiitributfon, since BSC’s excessive liquidity 
is attributable to the rec<.nt safe and lease 
back of the Saxoi;«, BiSey and SkinBcf pttH 
lTf^;rtiei. But it seert^ dhitc wrong to dehv 
shareholders a fair crack of the with 
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with Johnson and Johnson, a buya of its 
ooatracepdvc ingredients; that it would 
splk the stock again (it made a 3-1 
last autumn); even that it was developing 
anti-cancer drugs. Inevitably, speculators 
then bought the stock simply occause it was 
going up. 

In January, with the stock selling for 200 
times its latest 12 months’ c^nings, a finan¬ 
cial advisory service finally observed that 
there was a risk in owning it at that level. 
This terrifying thought sparked selling that 
snowballed as one after another of the 
rumours was denied or foiled to materialise. 
And it became clear that at least seven other 
companies besides Syntex are selling or de¬ 
veloping birth-control pills, and that only 
three of these arc buying or are likely to 
buy their ingredients from Syntax. 

Finally the latest earnings report, good 
as it was, indicated that profit in the most 
recent quarter had only equalled profit in 
the quarter before. To Wall Street this was 
the ultimate proof that it had been living in 
a dream world, and set off the latest and 
worst selling spasm. Whether the decline 
it over even yet is not clear. Even now the 
stock is selling at 41 times earnings, figured 
at the annual rate of the last six months' 
earnings, and its dividend yield has im¬ 
proved only from o.i % at the price peak to 
0.35%. 

For those buyers who knew when to get 
out, of coarse, the stock has brought a huge 
pay-off. Lehman Corp,, a major investment 
company which had bought 60,000 Syntex 
shares ror a total price of $725,000, dis¬ 
closed recently it had sold 30,000 at an 
average price of $152 a share and a profit 
of $4.2 inillion. But the same shareholders’ 
meeting at which this was revealed brought 
a final proof of how for the stock has fallen 
from public grace. A Lehman shareholder 
iM executives that, the big profit notwith¬ 
standing, he thought an investment com¬ 
pany managed with tte proper conservatism 
sl^dn’t buy flyers like Syntex.’’ 
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VALOR 


Not Just 

S OME investors relate the size and 
opulence of a company’s report and 
accounts to a company’s prosperity. Such a 
test has many limitations, but it is certainly 
accurate in the case of Valor for its 1963 
report is in sharp contrast to the austere 
documents of previous years. The report 
shows that Valor continued its recovery in 
1963: pre-tax profits more than trebled 
from jC95>ooo to £326,000 and the dividend 
has been raised from I2i% to 20%. The 
oil heater industry is now back on its feet 
again (this week’s bumper interim dividend 
from Rippingilles is further evidence) 
after being all but knocked out in the 
collapse of the market that followed the 
drip-feed scare in 1959 and the adverse 
publicity that followed it. Sales fell away 
sharply and in 1961 Valor made a loss. 
But the severe 1962-63 winter played its 
part in bringing a revival in demand for 
oil heaters and since then it has shown few 
signs of flagging. Confidence in their safety 
has been aided by the introduction of new 
standards by the RSI. 

In the case of Valor, business has been 
helped by the introduction of the new 
Valiant oil heater with a modern design. 
The Valor chairman, Sir Leonard Sin¬ 
clair, says that demand for the Valiant 
severely taxed production facilities. As a 
result of the surge in demand Valor now 
claims to have about 60% of the home 
oil heater market. There is also a thriving 
export business; Valor’s exports were up 
by 11% last year and probably accounted 
for around a fifth of the group’s total turn¬ 
over. Ill addition, there are now overseas 
manufacturing outlets—in Persia jointly 
with one of its main competitors, Aladdin, 
and in Nigeria with London and Midland 
Aluminium. In both cases production has 
now started, but so far neither has contri¬ 
buted to the group’s profits. 

Sir Leonard Sinclair tells shareholders 
that production and marketing of paraffin 
heaters is still the group’s major activity 
and the major contributor to profits. But 
shareholders may not generally realise just 
how far Valor has diversified in the past 
three or four years and reduced its depen¬ 
dence on this main product. Following the 
recent acquisition of W. & J. Lawley, the 
iron and brass founders, some 70% of 
Valor’s turnover is now outside oil heating. 
Some part of the diversification has been 
into other forms of heating; Valor is now 

S uite a force in electric fires and its sales in 
lis field increased by 75% last year. It also 
has interests in oil and gas fired central 
heating and heating generally accounts for 
a^ut half its turnover. 

The rest comes from metal ironing tables 
and stools, steel clothes lockers and office 
furniture, garden furniture and the Aston 
brass business, including sanitary fittings. 
The latter increased its turnover by j5% 
last year, and it is this side of the business 
that should benefit from the recent Lawley 
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Oil Stoves 

merger, for Lawley too has an important 
stake in plumbers' fittings. As a result of 
the merger. Valor now ha.s about half of 
the rapidly growing market in this country 
in plastic cisterns. And the growth poten¬ 
tial on this side looks promising in the light 
of the high level of building activity. 

But in the next few months it will be 
Valor’s new garden equipment division that 
will be the focus of much attention. Valor 
has for many years produced greenhouse 
heaters ; but the acquisition in 1962 of 
Gatehill-Beco brought into the Valor group 
not only its new youthful managing director, 
Mr Michael Montague, but also garden 
seats and other garden furniture. This 
division’s first new product is the Multi- 
Spray for which Valor has world rights 
outside the United States. This is a light¬ 
weight device that should be a boon ro 
gardeners—a container into which can 
be put all forms of liquid and water soluble 
fertilisers or weed killers to be easily sprayed 
at appropriate strengths in the garden. It 
can also be used for cleaning paths and 
drives, watering plants or even cleaning the 
car. One immediate obstacle would seem 
to be that following the dry winter some 
local authorities have already banned the 
use of hoses and similar implements in the 
garden. But Valor appear confident that 
the product will sell well, and Sir Leonard 
says that the Valor directors'are confident 
of bigger profits in 1^4. 

In any 'case etmiings, whidi in 1963 
jumped by 24 points to 44i%, now look 
to be running at around 50% on the basis 
of the combined 1963 earnings of Vabr and 
Lawley, which has forecast profits fpr the 
year to end July at least at the 1962-63 level 
of £103,000 after tax, and taking account 
of the interest on the £1.6 million cash 
consideration part of the Lawley deal. Thus 
the shares, now at 28s. 6d. against lows of 
6s. 6d. and 11s. 9d. in 1962 and 1963 
respectively, offer a minimum earnings yield 
of around 9% and a dividend yield of 
3i%. For the first time for several years 
a leading oil heating share is thus on a 
similar ranking as electric and gas heating 
shares. Both these groups have been hit 
this week by warnings from Diraplex and 
Cannon (Holdings) of lower sales of heaters 
during the mild winter. Valor’s 1963 
profits, before all charges, were still 
some £300,000 below the record 
£726,000 of 1956 and Valor’s diversifi¬ 
cation projects are only now really 
getting under way. Over the next two or 
three years the shares still seem to offer 
something to go for ; but there remains the 
problem of funding the bank loan taken to 
pay the £1.6 million cash to Lawley share¬ 
holders. Any decision on this is likely to 
be deferred until after the 1964 accounts 
are published, and current prospects suggest 
that after th^ results Valor ou^c to be 
able to make an issue on favourable terms 
if it needs to. 
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The Yaiuabh records are intact ... saved 
by a 17-year^oid Chubb Record Protection Cabinet 
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Sticky Toffee 

I T was back in 1960-61 that J. A. & P. 

Holland, trying to counteraa the decline 
in consumption of its main products, toffees 
and caramels, spread its wings. In 18 
months a spate 01 mergers and acquisitions 
turned the Southport toffee firm into a 
Holland sweet empire with wholesalers 
throughout the country. Among other 

sweet firms acquired were Walters ‘^Palm 
Toffee, Fillerys, S. Parkinson and Ewbanks, 
the Imuorice specialists. Holland also 

divensm^ outside the sweet field with the 
acquisition of the Haiper Paper group. In 
air, some 47 companies were acquired in 
1961—and this is almost ^rtaimy some¬ 
thing of a record—in shares and cash for a 
total value of some £3 million. Share¬ 
holders could hardly expect acquisitions on 
this scale to be absorbed overnight, and they 
were warned that the^ full impact of the 
benefits from integration and rationalisa¬ 
tion would not be felt until 1963-64. 

Nor was there much encouraging in 
the report of the new chairman, Mr J. A. 
Holland, last April—a modest rise in profits, 
the implications of the first-ever purchase 
tax on sweets and chocolates, integration 
taking longer than expected, a most dis¬ 
appointing ” 12 months for the group’s 
newly acquired plastic companies. Never¬ 
theless, it was still a shock to shareholders 
last weekend when they were told that there 
would be no dividend for 1963 and that 
profits for the year would show a sharp fall. 
For 1962, pre-tax profits amounted to 
£262,000 and a low tax charge, resulting 
from earlier losses of some companies, 
resulted in earnings cf iii ’,, to just cover 
the 10% dividend. It remains to be seen 
whether profits entirely disappeared in 
1963. That will not be known until May 
when it is hoped to issue the report and 
accounts. 

The Harper Paper side suffered a heavy 
loss on its disposable Magidustcr and 
on Magisuds, disposable dish cloths; the 
group’s plastic interests in packaging and 
other fields, which Mr Holland now says 
were making ''substantial” losses, have been 
sold at an ” appreciable ” capital loss. On 
the parent firm’s own toffee and caramel 
side, the going has been getting progres¬ 
sively harder : Holland, along with other 
sweet manufacturers, puts the blame firmly 
on the 15% purchase tax imposed in the 
1962 budget. For the toffee manufacturers 
this came at a particularly bad time when 
most people were sucking rather than 
chewing. Toffee manufacturers have in the 
past usually taken these changes in taste 
philosophically and have pointed to the 
seven to ten years’ cycles in sweet-eating 
habits between toffee and boiled sweets. 
Now some are wondering whether the 
advent of the purchase tax has meant a 
permanent change in eating habits. For 
during a period of steady decline in total 
sweet consumption—^in 1963 it fell from a 
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weekly 7.9 ouikcs to 7.5 ounces per head— 
chocolate has caught up and overtaken sugar 
confectionery in terms of total ConsumptioQ 
in this country. 

For Holland the best prospect remains in 
its wholesale confectionery and tobacco side. 
It is significant that Mr Ralph Pitchfork, 
who joined the group when Dixon Pitchfork 
was acquired in 1961 and has been building 
up the wholesale distribution group, has 
now been appointed vice-chairman and 
managing director of the whole group. He 
will be resptmsiblc for rescuing the whole¬ 
sale distribution group and the pr<^table 
manufacturing companies from the debris 
and reorganising them into a group that 
ought to make ** reasonable ” profits in the 
fumre. 

But it may be unwise to expect an early 
return for Ht^and to the dividend lists. The 
1962 balance sheet showed a strained cash 
position with a net overdraft of £800,000, 
and the 1963 accounts arc likely to show 
something a good deal bigger. The news 
sent the 5s. shares down by is. 6d. to 
3s. 4id., less than half the 1963 high, and 
they now stand at 4s. i^d. In the past, the 
net asset value of around 6s. for the shares 
has proved a useful cushion for the share 
price, but at least until the present full in¬ 
vestigation into all the companies in the 
Holland group is completed this no longer 
applies. Holland shareholders, who include 
the Granada Group with a I0‘V, stake, have 
plenty to chew over. 


ALLIANCE TRUST 

Still Buying Dollar Stocks 

T he latest Bank of England bulletin 
shows that in the last quarter of 1963 
the swing by investment trusts from gilt- 
edged and other fixed interest stocks into 
equities continued. About 40 ',. of the total 
net investment went into overseas equities. 
For investment trusts this means over¬ 
whelmingly in dollar stocks for they 
tend to have an “ old fashioned ” dislike of 
companies, which produce unrealistic profit 
figures, the sort of companies which pre¬ 
dominate in continental Europe. 

Thus the biggest of Britain’s investment 
trusts, the Alliance Trust, has no invest¬ 
ments in Continental stocks. Last year 
it increased further its stake in ihc United 
States from 39.2% to 42‘’i and reduced its 
fixed interest investments from 9.3% to 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS* NET INVESTMENT 

(£ million) 

1963 (quarters) I II IV 

Government and 
Local Authority 

Stocks. -15 7 - 5 8 - - S 4 

Miscellaneous.... — 0'8 + 05 — 18 — 

-16-5 - 5 3 - I 8 - 5 4 
Equities: Britain.. +il'8 +22 I +19 0 +21-0 
Overseas + 9^0 +I2'2 +93 +11-2 

Total + 4-3 +29 0 +26 5 +26 8 
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2% but these have been tempoiwily 
inflated by a debenture issue Ute 2962 
for the proceeds had been temporarily 
invested in ^ernment securities. Duripg 
the year Almnce also sdd a large pait S 
its remaining preference holdings. Tl^ 
value of the trust’s portfolio iii the year to 
end-January rose by some 10% from £65.5 
million to £71.4 millitm but £ii millm of 
this came from a second caH on the new 
debenture. This was m unimpressive 
outcome for a year in which 
Economist—Extel indicator showed i rise 
of iii% and the Standard and Poors com- 
bii^ index ros^ by 16%. But as 
mui, Mr Alan L. Brown, points oUty the 
prices of several groups, in ;whidi 
has Substantial interests^ mi^y m die 
consumers trades and services—bankSL 
insurances, properties pardculiriy in this 
country and insurance, hrewajes 
tobaccos—in Onit^ States—^ell 
sharply in 1963. The management has 
dearly become disenchanted with die 
growth prospects of bank and insurance 
.shares am 1^ reduced ughificandy th^ 
proportion of the total portfolio. By 
contrast it has added to its holdings of 
chemicals, electricals, general engineering 
and oils and in the United States retail 
trade. 

One of the important attractions of 
investment trusts, as compared with unit 
trusts, is that they offer gearing, since they 
finance themselves fairly heavily with 
debenture stocks. Thus in the past year the 
gearing resulting from the recent debenture 
issues helped to raise the break up value of 
the units by 13] % from 20s. I id. to 23s. 6d. 
Investors have to consider whether it is 
worth while to buy the shares at a premium 
over the break up value for the expert 
Alliance investment management. At 25s. 
(against a probable current break up value 
of around 24s. 6d.) the 5s. shares yield 3%. 
Over the years, however, the payment of this 
premium has brought its rewards. 


HOOVER 


Sharp Rise in Exports 

I T is now almost a year since Hoover of 
America announced that by buying 
under nominee names in the previous 15 
months it has raised its stake in Hoover 
Limited to 68.7% of the ordinary and 
46.7% of the “A” shares. In disclaiming 
any intention of making an outright bid for 
the outstanding minority holdings, the 
American company said t^t the additional 
shares had been bought for “investment 
purposes.” This has proved sound policy, 
for since then the shares must have gained 
about a quarter in value as the group’s fuller 
recovery prospects have materialised. In 
1963 on an 11 *'4 increase in turnover, pre¬ 
tax profits rose by almost a third from £5.7 
million to £7.5 million and ihc dividend 
raised by 10 points to 55 7G is comfortably 
twice covered by earnings. 
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Hoover fared much better in export mar¬ 
kers than at hpoie last year. Exports^ which 
mow account for about half the group's 
total production, rose in 1963 by 21%, 
alnsQst double the total sales increase, 
which implies a much smaller increase in 
sales at home, even though home washing 
machine deliveries showed a 30 % rise to 
one tniUion machines. U is not surprising, 
therefore, that the chairman)^ Mr H. W. 
Hpover, stresses tlie important contribution 
made to the results by the further stream^ 
lining of the Hoover, organisation and by in- 
crea^ efiiciency^ Wnat diarefaolders are 
not told is b^;big a contribution thisimade 
to tbe profit increases and whether it is right 
to assume that the scope for further gams 
from increased eificiency is now much less. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

The past year saw themtcoductxm of 
several new products wh^ dioukl make 
a bigger contributitm to pftAts in the current 
year. Mr Hoover says that sales of the new 
turbo fan beater were ** limited only by our 
ability to supply.’’ This was also the cto 
with the Hoover Twosom^a combinatmc 
of two units, a washing machine and a 
Spinarinse, already in production and sold 
at a very low price. The introduction of the 
latter, together with the sharp increase in 
sales of the fully automatic Keymatic, sug¬ 
gests that Hoover has maiht^ed its share 
of Britain’s washing machine market at 
around a third, despite the intense competi¬ 
tion from Mr Jol^ Bloom and other direct 
selling competitors. In the export market 
a feature of the year has been the selling of 
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over 50,000 twin tub mchinesrin the United 
States. 

It is to be bpp^ at negt month’s meeting 
that Mr ’Hbbw'wili further 

indication of how the group will meet the 
diaUe^e and the problems posed W, tl^e 
abolition of resalf price maintenwee^ phait- 
holders would also be justi^ in asking 
what plans Hpover has for bringing its large 
cash holding, million up nnllion, 
more profitably into the business. Despite 
the sha^ setbacks in 1960 and 1961 and the 
sharp rise in the share price since those dis¬ 
mal days, the current welds of, the 
shares of §}% on divided and iii‘% ojn 
earnings sti|l have their attractions, if one 
believes that no government restrictions on 
consumer demand are contemplated. 


APPOINTMENTS For furtJitr amwimcefncnts see pages 1049s 1050 and 1051 


consulting appointments 

Ai'Uiur Voung <& Comp.my seek c\pericnceJ cxeciilivcs for the 
following iippointmcnls in iheir Management Services team. 
Applications arc invited from iinivcrsit\ graduates who can 
demonstrate a real appreciation of ihc bioader piobiems of 
mvinagcmenl. 

operational research consultant 

To head and develop this seiviec to clients, which gives 
unusuallv attractive prospects of advancement. He must have 
= practical experience of applying a wide range of O R. techniques 
and the ability to convince and teach managers to use the results. 

Full membership of the Operational Research Si>cietv an .ulNaniagc. 
Age 3040. Reference; CHjZ/E. \ 

industrial engineers 

Applicants must have held responsible positions in industry 
and piefcrably have work studs exixTience. ConNiiliants will 
work initially in fields appropriate to their background, but thc\ 
are expected to develop in scveial spheres of activiiv Age 30-36. 
Reference: CH/3/E. 

There is an enlightened poliev tow.uds mobility. Tlic 
remuneration reflects the responsibilities involved and the high 
standards of performance and conduct leqmred. 

Apply in strictest confidence with brief details of career, 
quoting reference, to the firm at Moor House. I.ondon Wall. 
London. E.C.2. 

-?iHiiiuiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiHiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiUiiiiiiiiim(iiiiiiiiiiiii(iiiiiiiiiitiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiHitiiiuiniiiiiitu(iiiHiiiiiiii{]|itt(iHiti 


Investment Manager 


I nilcvev invites applications for the position of a manager 
to assist the pension fund Investment Controller in London. 

This is an important job in a glowing department and the 
starling salary will depend on age and c\r»ciicnce but will 
be in the region of £2.500 p.a. the successful applicant 
will probably be in his thirties, but with appiopiiale 
experience could be older, and must have had wide 
institutional experience of iincsliiicnt analysis :ind Stock 
Exchange dealings. 

All applications will be treated in the ^nUtesi ci^jifuleiuc 
ami should be addressed to : 


The New World of eooe/t 
LICENSING AND RECORDS OFFICER 

The U.K. Branch of the International Wool Secretariat invites 
applications from men or wornen of the 30 to 40 age group for this 
post, which carries responsibility for the detailed administration 
work concerned with the introduction and maintenance of a 
certification trade mark. Some experience of licensing, legal 
mutters and business pioccdurcs would be an advantage. Appli¬ 
cations. including professional and personal experience, should 
be addressed to the Director. U.K. Branch. Inlei national Wool 
Secretariat. Dorland House. 18-20 Regent Street. S.W.l, and 
maiked LR. 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 

Intelligence 

Department 

Applications are invited from gradgates 
aged between 25and 40 fora post 
In the Intelligence Department of 
the British Iron and Steel Federation. 

The work covers research into overseas 
developments affecting steel, and the preparation of 
intelligence summaries for use in the central 
organisations of the industry and by Companies. 

Its scope is wide, requiring a flexible mind, and 
the ability to write clearly and concisely. 

A high standard In French and one other major 
language is an essential qualification. 

Applicants should also be familiar with the handling 
of economic material. 

Applications should be submitted in writin^o: 



Mr. V. R. J.\C KSON. 
Pensk>n Ofliccr, 
l NILHVl fl LTD., LO.NJXIN. L.r.4. 


THE STAFF AND ESTABLISHMENT SECTION 

BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 

steel House Tothill Street Westminster London SWl 
within fburteen days of the appearance of this advertisement. 
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eOMRANY MltTINAS 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

MR V. A. GRANTHAM’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and tcnih Annual General 
Mec’iiiig of The ('bartered Biink will be held 
on April 1st at 38, Bishopsgarc, London, 
]IC2. 

I he following is an cMraet from ihe siatemem 
by the Chairman, Mr V. A. Grantham, whicli 
lias been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year 1963. 

TUT: yi:ar’s accounts 

The (Consolidated Balance Sheet, which 
includes the figures of The liastern Bank 
Limited and our other wliolly-owned subsidi¬ 
aries, now totals jC‘580 millions, the highest figure 
so far achieved. 

PROrilS AND DIVIDtNDS 

After making the usual provisions. Net Profit 
for the year at /jl,069,378 shoAvs a small de¬ 
crease as compared widi last year. We have 
liad to meet further increases in salaries and 
wages as well as the costs of expansion ihiough 
new branches and this has absorbed in lliis 
ve.ir tlie beneliis of increased lesources. 

With tlie balance of profit brought forward 
irorn last year of X.361,021, the amount available 
lor distribution is ^ 1,6.30,399, oiii of which 
/;43(),000 has been nansferred to Reserve Funds 
which now stand at L8,130,000. 

The interim dividend of 7 \ per cent less 
income tax paid in September, 1963, absorbed 
y.303,187 and it is now proposoil lo pav a final 
tlividcnd at the '.aine rate, making 13 per t cni 
foi I lie year. 

UK.ms ISSLIL 

Suicklioldei s \vill li.ivc leceived inv Icticr ol 
Mauh 4ih noutying them ihat i! is pioposed 
lo make a Righis Issue lo .SRukholdcrs whose 
mines were on ilic Register at the close of 
business on FVbiuaiy 21, 1964, in ihc propt^r- 
non ol Gne Ll ^ihare I<h- every /^6 ol sioek held, 
,11 a piiLC of 40s pci Share. 

niMIUPMlM 

Siotkholdeis will have learned liom ilte news- 
jxipers that eaily in January the Slate Banking 
Depariinem ot the Stale of California authorised 
the bank to open an agency in San Fraricisco 
and granted a licence to The Chartered Bank 
of London, a newly-formed subsidiary of ours, 
!0 undertake business as a domestic banking 
corporation in California. For technical and 
administrative rea.sons the agcnt7 and the new 
hank must have separate identities, but they 
will of course share premises and stalL We 
have had business connections with California 
for many years past and the port of San Fran¬ 
cisco has long conducted a large trade with 
the Asian countries in which our branches are 
established. In seeking to extend the representa- 
lion of the bank in the Western Hemisphere, we 
were influenced by the continued expansion of 
the Californian economy and by changes in the 
direction of world trade which are likely to 
increase further the piospcrity of the Pacific 
littoral of the USA. 

It is proposed to open The Chartered Bank of 
London for business in San Francisco during 


the month of Tone next. The deployment of 
staff and the adapiaiion of premises are already 
well advanced. 

THl. lASHRN HANK 
MMirCD 

For some time past The Eastern Bank 
Limited has sought to extend its representation 
to Libya whose economy has been powerfully 
strengthened by the commercial exploitation of 
newly-discovered oil resources. On November 
12th last the Government of the Kingdom of 
l.ibya licensed the formation of The Libyan 
("ommcrcial Bank SAL which has been pro¬ 
moted by influential Libyan citizens in partner¬ 
ship with The Chartered Bank and The Fiastem 
Bank Limited. The capital has been subscribed 
by Libyan and British interests in the propor- 
lions of 51 per cent and 49 per cent respec¬ 
tively and It is expected that the new bank 
will shortly open lor business in Tripoli. 
Arrangements arc being made to open branches 
in other places ot commercial iinpoilance in 
Libya. 

OMKSIAS 'sURMV 

Mv annual review is normally coiiceincd with 
ilie economic sii nation in the couniries in which 
J hc ('barreled Bank group opeiaies, but last 
\eaf inoie litan ever political factors ail too often 
doniin.iTcd trade, indusiry and invcsimeni The 
i.ipid improvement in modern comnninu ai'ons, 
with easy iravcl ihroiighout the woilcl. li.is noi 
in general biought a more internalional oinl<M>k 
lo ihe countries of ilie Middle and J’lii It.isi, and 
unionunaiely naiionalisiic preiiidiccs, far Irom 
being on llic ^^■alle, aic almost eveiy\N'Jiere be¬ 
coming more prononneed. 

Most of die (.oiimiies in our spheie of opera- 
iions have well thought our, alibougli sometime'^ 
over ambilioLis, development plans lo raise tlic 
living standards ol their peoples, and iindei- 
'i:\ndably ilieie is disappointment when in¬ 
creased production is millified bv iiK teased 
population and ccomnnic growth is slov\eddown 
by lack of loreign exchange. All hough whcit 
esiirnal reserves .iie lower help is usu.illy sought 
Irom die older-established goveinmcius and 
mieinational oiganisations, such as the Wotkl 
Bank, any aid or loan given is usually resincied 
to schemes for ihe provision itf basic 
services and industry, such as ports, rail¬ 
ways and cTccii icily. The main burden of 
I he seconditry development which figures 
largely in the development plans then falls 
on the private investor from abroad w.liosc 
co-opcraiion with local interests not only 
produces foreign exchange hui also supplies 
lechnicul expertise. 

Risk capital is scarce and scared and if foreign 
investment is lo be attracted there must obvi¬ 
ously be confidence in the political background. 
Unfortunately discrimination by certain govern¬ 
ments in ihc arc'a against foreign-owned enter¬ 
prises has already raised serious doubts abroad 
and may well prejudice the efforts of neighbour¬ 
ing states to foster conditions favourable to 
investment from overseas. At present the foreign 
investor whose business is nationalised or expro¬ 
priated without compensation has only world 
opinion on his side, and the stage ha* been 


reached when, for the sake of inve^itors and for 
the developing countries themselves, a form of 
acceptable arbitration is necessary in cases of 
dispute. Countries which discriminate * so 
blatantly and unf.iirly against exh«ting invest¬ 
ment are, however, unlikely to submit ttieiif 
action to neutral iudgment and th6 World Blink 
and the Organisation for Economic OiK>peration 
and Development (OECiD) have been ^ivinjg 
seriou.s consideration to the vulnerability of 
existing investment in countries where the 
normal canon,s of international behaviour ar< 
not observed. No doubt most of these coumri'es' 
do value assistance from and membership of the 
International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank and perhaps pressure could be exerted 
by these institutions and stronger efforts made 
to instil a realistic appreciation of the connection 
between existing investment and the new invcftl- 
meni they all want. 

CYPRUS 

T.a>t year in my review of the simaiion in 
Cyprus I suggested that the Republic’s future 
depended largely on the two major communities 
co-operating in the national interest. It seemed 
then that little progress h.ad been made since 
indepcndcnLC towards this desirable objective 
and unhappily, inier-conimunal tension over the 
working of the consiiiuiion grew steadily worse 
and CLilminaiecl in ihc tragic outbreak of violence 
in December which again brought Cyprus into 
ilie WTtrld’s headlines. Unforiunately the pre.scnt 
iiiicin.'il siiife has niJiomaticaJIy involved other 
Stales LOMccineii wiih the negotiations leading 
up to the independence of Cyprus and, a.s a pre- 
cauMoiiaiy measure and to prevent lurthcr law¬ 
lessness .md bUaodslied on the island, an inter- 
naiional gaiuson will be nccessaiy until feelings 
die dow'ii. 

T he lecein setback to the economy ctme at a 
lime when economic pioccsses and development 
plans were m.iking steady headway. 

IRAQ 

Tlie February re\oUiiion was follow'cd by a 
peiiod of suspense .md iinccitainty. Fuilher 
di.isiic reconstiuciion of tlie government in Iraq 
in November seems to have restored confidence 
lor the time being and although the international 
luuirc is still ob.scure, Iiaq is on belter terms 
with all Arab countries. Df particulai’ import¬ 
ance was I lie restoration of good relations with 
Kuw'ait and, if ilte iccenily announced cease-fire 
in Kurdistan leads to a scirlcmem of the long 
siaiidiiig dispiiie wiili the Kurds it will be a 
m.^jor achievement for the new regime. 

Tiade remained at a low level and the 
pace of development was slowed dow'ii, but 
it should be emphasised that few couniries 
in the world have the development potential 
of Iraq with its combination of od and 

agricultural riches. 

THt (iUlF 

Abu Dhabi. This sheikdom has featured 

regularly in the world prens during the last few 
months as its oil has started flowing and 

there is a growing awareness of the in¬ 

creasing and future wealth that will accrue 
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to the Ruler and his people. The Ruler, 
Sheikh Shakhbut, is rightly being cautious 
in entering into large development commit¬ 
ments at this early stage. 

ADEN 

The entrepot trade, from wiiith Aden’s pros¬ 
perity is substantially derived, is already suffering 
herce competition from Djibouti and other ports, 
and the recent political happenings in East Africa 
arc hardly likely to help. Fortunately however, 
in spite of a sharp reduction in business with the 
Yemen, Aden's trade Itas stood up very well 
diuing the recent political uncertainty and the 
increasing number of ships calling at the port 
have brought revenue from bunkeruig and from 
tourism. In the long run Aden’s economy 
will be more and more dependent on trade 
with the hinterland and for this reason it 
is important to accelerate development in the 
States in the interior which already grow 
cotton for expert and where irrigation facih- 
tics are being expanded. 

IRAN 

Considerable progress has been made in im¬ 
plementing the far-reaching social, economic and 
political reforms to which Iran is committed 
under the leadership of H.I.M. the Shah, with 
Mr .Alam as his Premier. The country’s strong 
balance of payments position and its resources 
could sustain a comparatively rapid rate of 
economic growth but instead there is a per¬ 
sistent recession with business activity at a low 
ebb. An important factor in this situation is that 
confidence has never returned after the harsh 
stabilisation programme which had to be intro¬ 
duced in 1961 to check over-expansion. The 
Central Bank under its able Governor, Mr Samii, 
is endeavouring to inject new life into the 
economy by a series of measures designed to 
expand credit. Government too, rather be¬ 
latedly, is embarking on a more dynamic role 
to overcome the recession and is increasing its 
development spending. 

The prospects in Iran should be good; all that 
is seemingly wanted is a return of confidence. 

INDIA 

It has been an uneasy year for India. Tlie 
main economic difficulty is that the fruits of 
development arc more tlian absorbed by the 
rapid increase in population, which has already 
reached over 450 millions and is growing at the 
annual rate of nearly 2\ per cent. This necessi¬ 
tates enormous food imports because of the 
inability to expand India’s own agricultural 
production sufl^iently to keep pace with the 
mounting demand, for results in the agricultural 
sector, despite heavy government investment, 
have been disappointing. 

In the industrial sector the situation is rather 
more encouraging as production has continued to 
expand, although the rate of increase has been 
low’er than envisaged In the development pro¬ 
gramme. Inflationary pressure on costs and 
inadequate supplies of raw materials through 
shortage of foreign exchange have handicapped 
growth in the private sector and, notwithstand¬ 
ing tlie recent commendable efforts of the 
Finance Minister to stimulate economic expan¬ 
sion, the unreasonably high taxation and its 
incidence constitute a severe disincentive to 
extra effort) sayings and inv^tmqxt. 

It is gratifying that the government officials 
who are directly oonnecied with finance are 
agreed that the foreign banks play an important 
role in India’s economy, particularly in die inter- 
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national field where the extensive credit which 
they provide abroad without the deposit of 
exchange balances is extremely useful. 

In pointing out India’s difficulties I may to 
6o^e extent have given too litde space to its 
achievements, for any visitor to the country 
cannot help being impressed by the progress and 
change taking place all around. 

PAKISTAN 

There ajo signs that the steady progress in 
agricultural and industrial sectors is being main¬ 
tained, and in this context it is particularly 
fortunate that political developments have not 
yet resulted in a ce^tion of aid; in fact the 
World Bank playing a leading part in schemes 
for irrigation and water logging and salinity. 
Much more needs to be done to stimulate agri¬ 
cultural production for Pakistan’s inability to 
feed its rapidly expanding population from Its 
own soil Jus been cosdy in terms of foreign 
exchange, de»piie substantial foreign aid. More 
and more of the home production of raw cotton 
and raw jute is being absorbed in the country’s 
own mills but these crops are still the major 
source of exchange earnings and the rise 
in the cost of cotton from the United 
States has enabled Pakistan to regain its 
position in markets such as Hong Kong and 
thereby increase earnings, 

Pakistan’s immediate prospects appear reason¬ 
ably promising, provided that agricultural and 
industrial development arc kept in a reasonable 
relationship and that tlie labour unrest which 
led to Strikes in various centres of industry last 
year is not allowed to develop to the extent tliat 
collective irresponsibility causes widespread 
interference with trade and industry. 

MALAYSIA 

Malaysia starts with substantial advantages. 
Internal political stability appears assured and 
federation has automatically created a larger and 
more diversified economy. Realistic programmes 
for raising living standards are already well 
under way in Malaya and Singapore and the 
resources and experience of these territories will 
now be available to speed development in Sabah 
and Sarawak. Of particular significance to 
the investor from abroad and to the future 
development of trade and industry is the 
inheritance of a free exchange system and 
of a sound currency, which has long circu¬ 
lated throughout Malaysia at the same fixed 
parity with sterling. 

STATES or MALAYA 

The weakness of world rubber prices during 
the year is the main reason for the increased 
deficit on the combined overseas trade of Malaya 
and Singapore and it is only the higher earnings 
for tin that have kept the figure small enough 
for Singapore’s invisible comings and the Inflow 
of capital from abroad to restore the payments 
surplus. There is reason too to think that tin 
will continue to fill this vital role in the economy 
for anxiety regarding the effects sales from 
the surplus stockpile of the United States has, 
to a great extent, been allayed and with total 
woiid production falling prices should be favour¬ 
able to the producer for some time to come. 
Even tile lower world price of rubber is not 
quite 80 depressing as it might seem, for the 
Malayan mdustry, because of its repfaming pro¬ 
gramme and low-cost production, is on a b^ter 
position than natural rubber producers elsewhere 
and the high tonnage of shipments should be 
maintained. 
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Industrialisation Is pfogresslHg' kt i favotuabTe 
rate |ind the offlekd pcAioy of tllciaurakiBg con¬ 
ditions . favourable to business, enterprise has 
been amply rewarded by the interest shown by 
overseas investors. 

SINGAPORE 

The overwhelming victory gained by the 
government in the September elections was a 
tribute to the resourcefulness and euerg>’ of 
the Prime Minister and also a demonstration 
by the Singapore electors of their political 
maturity. 

Together with Penang, Singapore has taken 
the main brunt of the Indonesian government’s 
decision to ban trade with Malaysia following 
the new country’s inauguration. Surprisingly 
the ban has continued to be most effective and 
those sections of Singapore's trading community 
which were closely connected with Indonesia 
have suffered severely. What the effect of a 
permanent ban will be is difficult t^ judge as the 
entrepot trade has not been amenable to precise 
statistical analysis but clearly there will be a 
significant loss of earnings and increased un¬ 
employment. Singapore however has a resilient 
economy and perliaps, in the long run, may even 
gain from the diversion of funds that have been 
absorbed in this particular branch of trade to 
the financing of industrial development. 


THAILAND 

The stability of the currency, which is biicked 
by gold and foreign exchange to the extent of 
over eighty per cent is an indication of the 
government’s orthodox and realistic policy and 
the declaration, by arrangement with the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, of a part* exchange 
value for the tical, and all it implies, is a recog¬ 
nition of the success the financial authorities 
have had in keeping exchange rates steady. The 
foreign exchange reserves have continued, and 
arc continuing, to rise as foreign aid and earn¬ 
ings from tourism more than offset the adverse 
trade balance. This is despite a progressive 
increase in imports during the last few ycar^ 
and it is perhaps surpri.sing that Thailand’s 
expanding market for a wide range of goods docs 
not receive more attention from British manu¬ 
facturers. 

Rice and rubber continue to be the main 
sources of export earnings, but not to the same 
predominating extent as a few years ago. Inas¬ 
much as Thailand ha.s increased its exports by 
fifty per cent in total value during tlic past few 
years it has every reason to be proud of its 
progress. 

HONG KONG 

A year with no political developments of any 
significance but one in which an acute water 
shortage could have affected health and industo' 
might have produced very mixed results for the 
Colony’s trade and economy. As it was, and 
rather unexpectedly, Hong Kong’s external 
trade reached record levels and increased 
revenue under nearly ail heads turned a bud¬ 
geted deficit into a tiseful surplus. 

It was the traditional markets in the United 
Kingdom and the United Sflites that in the main 
absorbed the increased exports and the signi¬ 
ficance of this, and possible danger, is not lost 
on Hong Kong manufacturers who are strenu¬ 
ously trying to develop new overseas markets. 
In looking farther afield for new markets the 
diversification of local industry that has taken 
place may assist, but the rising cost of Hong 
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Kong’s labour is eroding much of the former 
competitive price advantage. " ^ 

Fortunately for Hong Kong the textile 
industry, which accounts for more than half 
of the Colony’s exports, took full advantage Of 
the absence of international interference to 
increase production and shipments. Tliis fine 
performance, which is a credit to the leaders ot 
the industry, wa> helped to a great extent by the 
consolidation and lower production costs 
achieved during the highly competitive and 
difficult situation that arose in 1962. 

When, fonunately, economics rather than 
politics make the news it is easy to give an 
impression of drabness, but nothing could be 
further from the bustling Hong Kong scene in 
v\’hich the industry of its people, in an atmos¬ 
phere of orderly control, gives an impression of 
upderlying confidence and progress. 

CHINA 

In China 1963 was a year of consolidadon 
with signs that tiie policy of agricultural expan¬ 
sion was succeeding. Quite clearly China’s 
leaders are now gearing industrial development 
to agricultural production. The outcome, given 
reasonable conditions for the crops, should be 
a higher export target and some lightening of 
pressure on the people and an improvement in 
their living standard 

Once again China paid its commitments on 
the early Soviet loans and when, in 1965, this 
indebtedness is cleared the country should have 
increased ability to buy abroad. 

JAPAN 

The successful modernisation of the Japanese 
economy has been one of the most notable 
features of the past decade. This has now 
made it possible for Japan ib approach the 
final stages of freeing t^ external trade and 
payments system to bring it into line 
with other leading mdustrial countries operating 
d flee economy. 

llie culmination of this process of removing 
the protcaive cover which has partially sliielded 
the Japanese economy from the full blast of 
international competition will come in April, 
when the yen is to be made fully convertible in 
current transactions in terms of Article 8 of the 
International Monetary Fund Agreement. This 
important decision shows that the Japanese 
authorities are now satisfied that when trade 
deficits cause loss of external reserves the 
balance of payments can be restored by mone¬ 
tary measures alone, without resort to exchange 
controls. Full convertibility of the yen may, 
however, mean greater restraint in extending 
credit, which may in its turn mean a less 
spectacular rate of economic growth. 

CONCLUSION 

It will be apparent from this review that most 
Asian coumries, notwithstanding generous grants 
of aid, still lack adequate foreign exchange for 
their development programmes and that reason¬ 
able progress can only be achieved if export 
earnings are improved. At first sight tins might 
not appear too difficult for international trade 
continues to grow, but significantly the trend is 
for the major part of that growth to be between 
the industrial countries, notably those in 
Western Europe. Nevertheless, in theory at 
least, primary producers in the developing 
countries should benefit from the steadily 
expanding demands of industry for raw 
materials, and the tendency for commodity prices 
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to rise. This tendency Is, howc\*^er, by no means 
unifor^" fte viffi^eas ^ug^ have 

belter tlie pfidc of rubber, for csanpfe, 

has steadily declined, and rubber Is a ve^ Inl« 
porian^ exchange; ^eafncf for n^y 
Asian countries. The lower price of the com¬ 
modity has not only had an adverse effect on 
export earnings but has adversely affected the. 
government revenue' needed for the local 
expenditure on development schemes. 

There are thus grounds for anxiety that the 
Industrial countriea will continue only to expand 
trade amongst themselves and even to dis¬ 
criminate against low-cost Asian manufactures, 
which would leave the developing countioes 
further and further behind in the movement 
towards higher living standards. If the industrial 
countries allow this to happen they may not only 
encourage political unrest but may lose markets 
with enormous potential from rising living 
standards in these populous areas. 

This problem wifi Undoubtedly face the forth¬ 
coming United Nations Conference at Geneva 
on trade and development and if trade baxriers 
are to be removed much will depend upon the 
altitude Of the European Economic Community 
fEEC) to such important matters as the prefer¬ 
ences at present enjoyed by the former French 
dependencies in Africa in their trade with the 
Community. Help may also come from a general 
lowering of tariffs through what is known as the 
Kennedy round, but finally whether the living 
Standards in developing countries are raised will 
depend upon the willingness of the industrial 
countries to open tJieir markets to these new 
nations of the East. 

Copies of the full text of the statement tvill be 
sent on application to the Secretary of the Bank 
at 38 , BishopsRate, London, ECl. 


THE STERLING TRUST 

MIGHFR REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 

The forty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of ITie Sterling Trust, Limited, was held on 
March 10th in I^ondon, Mr M. F. Berry (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

The net revenue for the year 1963 again 
shows a modcbi increase, the figure b^g 
^332,180 against £318,828 a year ago. This 
gives a figure of 15.13 per cent as the earnings 
for the ordinary stock, compared with 14.46 per 
cent for 1962. Our estimate of income for the 
current year shows that the earnings foe the 
ordinary shares should not be materially different 
from that shown for 1963. 

The valuation of the investments shows an 
appreciation over book cost of 108J per cent, 
whereas the appreciation for 1962 was 79J per 
cent. Moreover^ the market value at December 
31, 1963, was nearly 17 per cent higher than 
the corresponding value a year earlier. The 
asset value of the ordinary shares of 5s. each 
has risen from the equivalent of 16s. 7d. to 
20s. 6d. per share, a rise of nearly 25 per cent 
over the period. 

Your Board now recommend a final dividend 
of 7J per cent, making a total dividend for the 
year of llj per cent compared with 101 percent 
for 1962. This payment will involve the dis¬ 
tribution of 83 per cent of the earnings compared 
with 81 per cent for 1962. 

The report w^as adopted. 
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, , Jv BjpBY & SONS 

< ■ STATEMENT 

Tlift ftfUeth Annual General Meeting of J. 
Bibby St Sons Limited will be held on April 
3rd At Liverpool. 

The following arc extracts from the circulated 
Review of the year 1963, by the Chairman, 

Mr H. P. Bibby, JP: 

The Group profit before taxation was 
£1,067,933 compared with £1,299,611 for 1962. 
The net profit after taxation WM £614$608 com¬ 
pared with £612,994 for 1962. The reduced 
charge for taxation was because of substantUiy 
higher investment and copiial allowancpa. 
Group sales were £393O0,Qp0 compared with 
£39,800,000 for 1962, The dlrepcorahave recoift- 
mended a final dividend of 4i per cent, 
a total of 7} pec cent for the year. . ,r 

The national consumption' of compound 
^animat feeds fell significatldy in 1963 afid dhe 
ach-erse effect of this on profit margins ^ 
twofold. Price oompetitkm was mcreased ahd 
likewise the cost of manutfactUre because of 
reduced production. It seems very doubtful if 
the level of consumption readied in 1962 will be 
exceeded by more than a Iktlo in die foreseeable 
future and competition Will therefore remain 
very keen. 

ITie reorganisation of OUT sales force has also 
taken longer than we had hoped, and con¬ 
sequently we did liot reedve the benefit that 
we had expected in 1963. However, we ore 
confident that a very radical reorganisation was 
essential for the future success of this our niain 
division and it is now substantially completed 
We are hopeful that we shall be able to increase 
our share of the market but the first effects of 
a reorganisation can seldom be advantageous. 

ADVISORY SERVICE EXPANDED 

During the year we have established a grain 
trading department whose object is to buy home¬ 
grown grain direct from customers or potential 
cubtomers. Wc continue to expand our nutridoo 
and husbandry advisory sorvice and there is no 
doubt that this service is highly valued by our 
customers and it is also making a modest con¬ 
tribution to the increasing efficiency of British 
agriculture. 

In agricultural seeds we have experienced a 
reasonably satisfactory year. Competition was 
intensified, but we are well placed to meet it and 
our early sales for 1964 have reached a high level 
and it seems likely that an increase in nimover 
will be achieved during this present year. 

The profits from vegetable oils and derivative 
products show a considerable Improvemcm. 
Profits from grocery products fell slightly, though 
turnover improved marginally. TTie grocery 
trade is intensely competitive and more power 
than ever now lies in the hands of a few large 
buyers. 

Wc have continued to expand our share of 
the bakery and catering products market, but 
higher raw material prices have prevailed, and 
very keen competition has prevented any corres¬ 
ponding increase in selling prices until the latter 
end of the year. 

Our paper factory was fully employed 
throughout the year and we increased both 
production and productivity. 

Profits have unfortunately not measured up 
to the efforts that have been made, but if the 
outcome has been a little disappointing in the 
year under review this has been due not to lack 
of effort but in some extent to the effect of it. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 

BETTER BONUSES EARNED TOR POLICYHOLDERS 
MR JOHN r. JEEIERSON’S STATEMENT 


The ninciy-eighth Annual General Meeiing 
of the Britannic A'^surance Co. Lid. will be 
held on April 3, 1964. The following statement 
by the chainnan, Mr John F. Jeflersoti, has 
been circulated with the accounts. 

Since Mr Powell’s death in October, 1962, 
I have combined the functions of chairman and 
general manager. It has always been the 
Britannic policy to ha^^e a small board of full¬ 
time directors and on such a board it is, in my 
view, undesirable Uiat the functions of chairman 
and general manager should be held by one 
individual. I therefore advised the board last 
September of my wish to relinquish the position 
of general manager at the end of 1963. I'he 
board accepted my decision and 1 am very 
pleased that they also accepted my recommenda¬ 
tion that Mr D. Hamilton Shaw, FIA, who 
had been my deputy general manager since 
February, 1962, should succeed me as general 
manager Irom January 1, 1964. 

NtW Cl III I OH ICE 

The move into our new chief office was 
smootldy concluded over tlic weekend of Marcli 
23 and 24, 1963, and fiom 9 o'clock on Monday 
morning, March 25lh, \vc were operating in oui' 
new surroundings as planned. I’hc whole 
exercise was a great credit to the chief office 
staff and such was their co-operation that there 
was no hold-up whatever in ilie normal 
servicing of our business. 

Now that wc have been in occupation for 
nearly twelve months, it is a pleasure to be able 
to report our complete satisfaction with the new 
ofl^ce. The most complimentary thing I could 
say about the planning of the office and our 
architect’s interpretation of tliose plans, is that 
if we were to start again tomorrow there is 
really nothing that we would wish to alter. The 
benefits of working in pleasant surroundings, 
away from the noise and dust and fumes of a 
city centre, become more and more apparent 
to everyone each day we are here. To any busi¬ 
ness house which is weighing the merits of 
moving out of the cenue of a city, I would 
unhesitatingly say that our experience has shown 
that all the problems one visualises quickly 
resolve themselves with adequate planning and 
the improvements that one can provide in the 
staff’s viorking conditions fully justify the 
change. 

GENERAL TROGRESS 

The premium income of our life branches 
increased by iC780,000 to £17,693,000. The 
total sums assured, including Onuses, under 
policies in force in the life branches now amount 
to £325,135,000. The funds held as security 
for our policyholders increased by £5,989,000 to 
£149,513,000, The gross investment income 
earned on these funds increased by £593,000 
to £9,024,000. This investment income is the 
major source of the profits which wc arc able 
to distribute to policyholders. 

In some quarters it does not seem to be 
clearly appreciated how the profits are distri- 
buted. Although it is generally understood that 


the bulk of them go to the policyholders, I do 
not think it is fully appreciated how great 
the proportion wc return to policyholders in the 
form of bonuses. The allocations of profit we 
are recommending this year amount to 
£5,469,000 for policyholders’ bonuses, £427,000 
transfer to our staff pension fund and £625,000 
transfer to profit and lo'^s account lor stock¬ 
holders. 


ORDINARY BIUNCIl 

In the ordinary' branch good progress was 
made during the year. New sums assured 
amounted to £17,143,000 and were £1,583,000 
higher tluin the previous year while neu 
deferred anniiiiics rose by £7,000 to £63,000. 
New annual premiums on these contracts 
amounted to £665,000, an increase of £44,000 
over 1962. Single premiums and annuity con¬ 
siderations at £269,000 were up by £50,000. 
Total premium income was £^,759,000, an 
increase of £187,000, while policyholders’ funds 
rose by X 1,999,000 to £53,49S,(U)0. The gross 
rate of interest earned was £6 14s. Od. per cent, 
an increase of 2s. lid., while tlie net rate was 
£4 liSs, 4d., an increase of 2s. lOd. 

Deafh claims at £572,000 were £10,000 le^s 
titan in the previous year, but matunns 
endowment a>suranccs rose by £1.271,000 to 
£3,945,000. Surrenders inciCiiNcd by £85,000 lo 
£688,000 and ihc expense rate by .14 to 14.87 
per cent. 

The outsianding featuie of the revenue 
account is tlic .sliarp increase in die amount paid 
out on maturity claims. 'I'he increase was due 
principally to a large amount of new business 
transacted in 1943 under 20 year term 3 per cent 
Savings Bonds endowment assurance policies. 
During the war the company issued a large 
number of these saving!^ bonds policies, for 
varying terms, and when the policies become 
claims by death or maturity our liability is to 
transfer the savings bonds plus a sum in cash 
in respect of bonuses. This is satisfactory so 
long as the bonds arc worth their face value 
but it is not so satisfactory vvlicn the bonds are 
at a discount, as they have been for many years. 
Rather than hand over depreciated bonds the 
company pays over in cash the full face value 
of the bonds, plus the bonuses 

The annual valuation of policy liabilities 
disclosed a surplus of £2,784,451 which included 
£558,506 brought forward from 1962. Out of 
this surplus £1,939,927 has been allocated to 
policyholders, £52,000 to staff pension fund and 
£215,545 has been transferred to profit and loss 
account. The balance of £576,979 has been 
carried forward. Reversionary bonuses of 56s. 
per £100 sum assured have been declared on 
with-profit life policies, compared with 54s. a 
year ago, and of 48s. per £100 annuity on wirh- 
profit retirement annuities, compared with 46 s 
a year ago. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 

Substantial progress continues to be made in 
the industrial brandi. The total premium 


income rose by £593,000 to £11,933,000 and 
new sums assured were £22,044,000. Policy- 
holders’ funds at £85,264,000 were up by 
£4,000,000. The gross rate of interest earned 
increased by 2s. lOd. to £6 16s. 8d. per cent. 
A change in our basi.s of taxation, how’ever, 
resulted in an appreciably higher tax liability 
and the net rate of interest earned fell by 4s. 9d 
to £6 2s. lOd. per cent, which is nevcmheless 
a satisfactory net rate. Death claims amounted 
to £,2,173,000 and were £51,000 more than in 
1962 but maturing endowment assurances ai 
£5,266,000 were down by £3?3,000. The 
expense rate remained fairly steady at 30.66 per 
cent which was gratifying after the sharp 
increases of the two preceding years. 

The annual valuation of jxjlicy liabilities dis¬ 
closed a surplus of £6,318,626 which included 
£2,141,933 brought forward from 1962. Out of 
this surplus £3,530,000 has been allocated to 
policyholders. £375,000 to staff pension fund 
and £410,000 has been transferred to profit .and 
loss account. The balance of £2,003,626 has 
been carried forward. Tltc amount allocated to 
policyholders has provided for a reversionary 
bonus of 50s. per £100 sum assured on pre¬ 
mium paying policies on whicli premiums have 
been paid for at least one year. This is an in¬ 
crease of 4s. per £100 sum assured over the rate 
declared on similar policies a year ago.* In addi¬ 
tion we have again declared special reversionary 
bonuses on Britannic policies issued before 1958. 
this time at the rate of 3s. per £100 sum assured 
for each year of the policy's duration at its anni¬ 
versary in 1958 with a maximum of 60s. per 
£100 sum assured. 

In recent years wc liavc greatly improved the 
bonuses paid out of profits to industrial branch 
policyholders. For endowment assurance maturi¬ 
ties in 1964 the amount of bonus to be added 
will be £29 16s. Od. per £100 sum assured under 
35 year term policie.s and £37 Us. Od. under 20 
year term policies. 

INVESTMENTS 

The incidence of heavy maturity claim pay¬ 
ments in the life branches restricted the anioimt 
of new money available for investment in 1963 
During the year the company’s assets increased 
hy £6,334,000 to £151,798,000. 

Wc invested just over £l million in mortgages 
under our house purchase scheme, and the otlier 
main changes in ouj’ investments were increases 
of £911,000 in municipal and county securities, 
£l,3ll/)00 in debenture stocks, £822,000 in re¬ 
deemable preference stocks and shares and 
£1,856,000 in ordinary stocks and shares. 

The main emphasis was thus again placed on 
fixed-interest securities in continuation of the 
policy pursued in the previous year. Tlvat £40 
million of our assets are invested in ordinan- 
stocks and shares, is evidence of our long-term 
confidence in the future of British industry and 
I anticipate further increases in our equity port¬ 
folio once the political and economic factors can 
be assessed more clearly. 

The valu^ilion of oiu* investments as ai 
Dcceml>er 31, 1963, showed substantial appre- 
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ciation over book values and we base therefore 
not thought it necessary to increase the invest¬ 
ment £95,U5^0,., 

' ^ — i 

HOUSn 4 »URCH ASi: 

?>CHfiME 

In March last we tv'ere glad to be able to 
reduce the rate of interest charged to new 
borrowers under oyr house purdiase scheme to 
6 per cent from 6i per cent and from Aiay 
we made a concessional reduction of f per cent 
until further notice in the rate to all existing 
borrowers who were paying 6^ per cent. The 
essence of our scheme is that the rate of interest 
is fixed at the outset of the uansaction so that 
the borrower knows exactly where he stands. 
We have, in fact, some £5| million still on loan 
at 4 per cent and a further million at rates 
of fhtcrest ranging from 4} per cent to per 
cent. Our departure from the principle of a 
fixed rate of interest at the higher rate was made 
because we consider^ 6} per cent to be excep- 
tiontily high for home-owners. Although still 
having to restrict new advances to holders of 
Britannic policies issued before 1963 we were 
able to increase the maximum wc would advance 
from 43,000 to £3,500 and we also introduced a 
new scheme for % per cent advances to help 
younger people, in particular, in purchasing and 
setting up their homes. 

1,735 advances were made during the year for 
a total sum of 43,662,000 compared with 2,223 
and 44,154,000 for 1962. Repayments were 
again higher at 42,567,000 and the net sum out¬ 
standing has risen by 4^^194,000 to over 431 
million. Since the introduction of this scheme 
in 1907 we have advanced over 458 million to 
57,000 home-owners. 

I IRE AND ACClOtNr 
BRANCH 

'Fhe premium income in this branch increased 
by 470,000 to 41,328,000 but the profit fell by 
42,108 to 421,541. In this branch profits rend 
ro flucriKite quite widely from year to year and 
in view of the heavy frost damage and fire claims 
generally experienced during 1963 I consider the 
profit earned to be satisfactory. 

rhe arrangements for the reinsurance of our 
fire and accident business with the British 
General Insurance Company continued to 
operate satisfactorily. It is a pleasure to thank 
them for all they do for ui. 


STAFF 

Wc have a staff of over 4,J00 and their job is 
to supply a service to tlie public—^we call it 
Home Service insurance. The success of our 
business depends very much on achieving good¬ 
will and the first essential must be to maintain a 
spirit of goodwill within our own organisation. 
I am happy to fgy ttai the excellent spirit of 
trust and upderttsnding which hts always 
existed bctiflFeett the hoM and the Stoff was 
much in evidence ^ ’ 

Substantial ptotfteni 111 the ext^fWOn Of Sood- 
W'ill toward! Honie Scgyicc taiiutd^ is being 
effected thidtJgh the lo^ ocunamtCCft hf tlie in¬ 
dustrial life tittouilKiiit the country, 

llicre are liilrly oi OUr field Staff taking 
an active pi^. n du Voluiltaty’ S^Ofh' of those 
committees. 4 ' 

I now end ihy review with ah' expression of 
thanks to the company’s staff for their good 
work during the jettr. The transfer of £417fiOO 
to the staff pension fund will, I am sure, be 
warmly approved by the stockholders. 


^MEETils'G REPfe^tS 





I^)BECQ 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MANAGING DIRECTORS* 
REPORT FOR 1963 

Both pbfjtically and economically, conditi€^>:£^,, in general proipenMi! during 
1963. , ^ 

Of the new funds which accrued to us from the undiminlilM placing of new ROBECO 
shares, we have invested equal amounts in North America tiki Europe, with about 10 per 
cent invested in the rest of the world. " 

INTERNATIONALLY SPREAD 

In ihc course of selecting new shares wc have come, i|^oss positive investment oppor¬ 
tunities in new countries, such as Japan. Spain, Ireland end Austria, which at the same 
lime enabled the geographical spread of our,portfolio to be venlarged. 

Willi regard to the division of the investments by industry* our. preference went to 
utilities. In America we favoured this industry in the first pla^. Likewise in Germany, 
Belgium and Japan purchases in this industry were the most Important, f^hermore. we 
have invested on a large scale in financial io!tij(mions, in particular insurance 

companies, especially in the United Slates and. amongst other couilit{to» In' beland. 

In the Netherlands, we have mainly increased our Interesti In pbariiMC^utical. food 
and chemical industries in a limited number of Companies. 'V 

In Germany, besides the already-mentioned public utiHtica^!\t^ chcmfeal industry 
had our attention. In Britain our purchases were particularly dfteCled towards the oil 
industry and the electrical engineering industry. Wc have ateo increased oUr interests in 
France. Jn Belgium we invested in financial insiiiufions and public utilities. Our interest 
in Canada dccreaseil somewhat but wc have increased our investments id Australian stocks 
to n limited degree. 

At the end of the year our investments were distributed as follows 


Europe (including Great Britain) ....... 47.31% 

America . 41.33%. 

Other Countries . 4.18% 

Ca^h or equivalent . 7.18% 


INTERNATIONALLY HELD 

Your Company's international nature was strongly apparent last yW frdm .the great 
demand for ROBCCO shares from practically all countries. A, 

ROBECO shares are now ofiicially dealt iti in all BENELUX counilria/iMid in London 
and Paris. 

In consequence of the demand for an internationally spread investment stock, such as 
HOBHCO offers, the issued capital increased during 1963 firit oitr fi.25k nriHion to 
0.304 million, so that at the year end a total of 6.080,000 fihares were ki issue. Approi^ 
malely one ihiiJ of the issued capita! is in the hands of shareholders oiMside the Nether¬ 
lands. 

ROBECO's asi»cts p^-ssed Uic a^uoimt of 1-000 million guilders dining the year under 
review, rising from 0.996 million at the end of 1962 10 0.1,313 million at the end of 1963. 
The value of a ROBECO share, increased by the cost of issuing nc\\ shares, improved 
during 196.3 from 11.208 to fl.227. 

Your Compan\*s income account showed satisfactory development at more than (1.58 
million. We recommend an unchanged cash dividend of 0.9.25 pet shara of ff.50 par value. 
Wc propose that, in addition to the cash tlividend, a payriieht of 2^ per cent be made in 
shares; this payment, being a bonus fiom the premium reserve, b free of Income tax. 


// you would lih* o copy of the full Report and Accounts In Enfifisii and of our hooKlet 
“ Some facts about ROBECO ”, please write to the Secretany: 

P.O. BOX 97i, ROrrCRDAAi, HOLLAND 
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The Hoover Limited Report and Accounts 
were issued this week. This is what 
the Chairman Mr. H. W. Hoover said 



ABOUT 1963 

4 Turnover continued to increase in both home 
and export markets and was up by 11 per cent. 
Business continued to be intensely competitive but 
rising sales, streamlining of our organisation and 
improved efficiency permitted price reductions ^ 
with fully maintained quality standards. 

ABOUT EXPORTS 

4 Exports again increased and were 21 per cent, 
up, while Hoover's overwhelming share of the U.K. 
exports of vacuum cleaners and washing machines 
has been firmly maintained. We took special pride 
in exporting a substantial number of washing 
machines to the U.S. where they were marketed by 
The Hoover Company. Also, despite a high tariff 
differential discriminating against products from 
this country, our exports to the European Economic 
Community have increased substantially com- * 
pared with 1962. 


ABOUT 1964 

4 We will continue our policy of merchandising 
through dealers and of giving them, and our 
consumers, greater service. We hope that the 
Chancellor will find it possible to make progress in 
dealing with the discriminatory aspects of purchase 
tax which in our view unfairly influence the ^ 
disposal of consumer purchasing power. 


SUMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS 


Net Profit before Taxation 
Net Profit after Taxation 
Interim Dividend (less tax) 
Final Dividend (less tax) 
Net Assets 
Issued Capital 


196S 

£ 7 , 512,783 

£ 3 , 739,473 

£ 300,125 ( 10 %) 

£ 1 , 350 , 563 ( 45 %) 

£ 27 , 460,481 

£ 5 , 500,007 


1362 

£ 5 , 716,429 

£ 2 , 957,775 

£ 150,063 ( 5 %) 

£ 1 , 200 , 500 ( 40 %) 

£ 24 , 780,974 

£ 5 , 500,007 
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Sir George Bolton reviews the critical 
challenge to primary producin codhtries 


‘mi* ui-cijNj- ill toinini)dity prices iho 
ih terioratum in the temi^ ol' trade of the 
primary piroducsnijf-coLmtries were two of the 
most significant features ikf tJ\c ^V()vIU 
camomic scene ia the ten years ended in 
1962 . A period of shortages in ;Iie years 
immediately after the second ^^orfd war, 
prolonged and heightened hy the conflict in 
Korea, brought most commodity prices to 
a ))cak in 1951 . Subsequent falls in price's 
could he regarded, at first, merely as a 
reaction to the abnormal conditions pre¬ 
vailing during the preceding years, but there 
^ve^c in fact m«>re fundamental rcnstwis for 
tliis weakening of ctimmodity marketp. 
PRODUCTION IN REOIOr^C ravaged by the 
second world war quickly vTccont red; the 
(mtput of both temperate and tropical agri¬ 
culture was expanded in response to higher 
demand; technical improvements, together 
with substantial subsidies and other stimuli, 
especially in temperate agriculture, brought 
al)OUt cotitinuoiiR increases in yields hy the 
more advanced producers; largo iuNcst- 
ments, encouraged by actual aiul estim.itoil 
shortages, w’cre made in mining and poiro- 
loum. On the other hand, improvements in 
efficiency in the use of raw materials anti an 
increasing use of synthetics-in part stimu¬ 
lated by high prices of natural products- 
nieant that consumption of raw materials did 
not keep pace wdth tlic growth of the econo¬ 
mics of tire highly industrialized countries. 
IN A FEW CASES supply did not catch up 
with demand until the mid-i 950 f;. Peak 
prices fur coffee and copper were not reached 
until 1954 , but their subsequent fall was 
extremely rapid. In the ixise of petroleum, 
the Suck crisis of 1956 temporarily Inasked 
an emerging surplus capacity. After the inid- 
T 950 S commodity prices continued to weaken 
as each recovery w’^s succeeded a pro¬ 
nounced fall, despitqjthc fact that these ^\•ere 
> cars of rising prosperity in the industrialized 
countries. While the downward drift of 
commodity prices contipyed. prices of inapu- 
facturtnl goods 4t*nded to rise, leading to a 
consistent deterioration in the terms of trade 
of countries dependent on exports of prij>tary 
products. During these years, the developing 



countries received an increasing inflow of capi¬ 
tal from the industrialized countries in the 
formof gi ants, oflicial loans, and tradecredit.s, 
bat for many countries the economic eflectsof 
loans and aid were neutralized by the loss in 
earning power ot their exports; In any case, 
foreign loan proceeds reach few' hamls. The 
rate of ecoinimic grow th of the msyority of 
the prunar) j>ro 4 iucers slackened and many 
countries experienced repeated balancc-of- 
payments and exchange cri.ses. Since the 
mid-jpsos, the cxpan.sion of world trade has 
taken place chiefly .irnong the indiislrialized 
countries themselves. 

I’he general level of c<»mmodity prices was 
at about its post-Jxoica low' in the autumn of 


BANK OF LONDON A | 


LIMITFD 


(‘nJ’ii Int in .S7, / 
Tt It'p/tmu : (^ity 


196 a, Since then eptnmodity marki is hayg Jiuc- 
tviattid more than in any year since 1056 " 57 . 
7NERB 1$ iNSUPFIdENT MCtML EVINCE 
tn prove that die pm yenf has seen the 
beginnings of a reversi^ io ,pric <^9 and of ia 
Btcad^' improvement in the tcrnvs of tr»uic of 
primal' prolKicers. Tt tfooa seem safe to say, 
howewr, that we ba\>j oeen the end of the 
long post-Korea dtirlirxc,in prices and the 
period during wbichoonaqmerfi could gain by 
a policy of hand-to-mouth buying and reliance 
upon producers in prefenmee to hoMing 
stocks. Rising consumption has been catching 
tip with prrxiuctioii capacity created during 
tlK years of shortage, nnd.die sUpply-deniond 
situation is butter baltuiced. Even so, the 
lenns of trade of live prJmarx'producers may 
not show enough improwment iliiring 1964 
to make this a new factor in the rclationahip 
between tin* industrialized and tJiedcvel<q>ing 
countries. If the expectations of a detente 
between Riisaia and the West arc realized, 
thia will assist Russia to finance herox)>ansion 
plans and commodils prices will, to this 
extent, be sustained. 

We may expect that the impowenicnl in 
commoditx' prices will pro\idc an additional 
(‘lenient in the expansion of world trade in 
1964 . Proi'idcd that the prijnary producers 
e.xcrcise restraint in import policus, ihu’r 
foreign exchange prohIemsslniuJdcasc;on die 
otJier hand, the costs • if production of the in¬ 
dustrial communities will tend to rise. Much 
will, however, depend upon the reaction of 
the labour force in tl)(‘ sophisticated countries^, 
w hich, on the w hole, has been used to ha\ ing 
things its own wny and exacting an annual 
increment in wages. 'J'he Inilk of this ad¬ 
ditional cost has been atided to tlx? sale price 
of the units of production. A suatayied rise in 
commoditi prices, combined w ith a re-siock- 
ing moiTinerU in the importing countries, 
will have considerable effects on the foreign 
cxchange.sand, other things being equal, will 
change tlu* flow of both short- and long-ti-nu 
Gipital to the bene|it of those priniai y pro- 
duCi'TS who can maintain some degne of 
political and economic stability, and produce 
condiUons w hich favour tJu- growdj of* inrer- 
uational trade an 4 investment. 


Bank of London A South Amorlcas Arcontina • Brazil • Chilo « Parnsuay • Poru • Uruguay • Franca • Portugal • Spain • United Kinsdom « USA 
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THE IHTERIUTKriML NICKEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


ANNUAL REPORT 1963 


HIGHLIGHTS— In 1963, for the first time. 
International Nickel's net earnings exceeded one 
hundred million dollars. The earnings were 
$106,311,000 or $3.60 per share. 

Dividends paid to shareholders amounted to 
$2.25 per share, compared with the former high 
of $1,90 in 1962. In November the Directors 
raised the quarterly dividend from 50c to 55c per 
share and declared a year-end extra of 20c per 
share. Earlier in the year, the 15 per cent with¬ 
holding tax on dividends paid by the Company to 
non-residents of Canada was reduced by Canada 
to 10 per cent. 

The Company's deliveries of nickel totalled 
350,730,000 pounds, up sharply from the decline 
experienced in 1962. Substantially all of this 
nickel was produced from the Company's own 
mines and plants. 

Consumption of nickel throughout the free 
world also made a strong advance, rising to an 
all-time high of approximately 525,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 473,000,000 pounds in 1962 
and the former high of 506,000,000 pounds in 
1961. 

The major extension to the Company's iron ore 
recovery plant at Copper Cliff was completed and 
went into production at midyear. This extension 


involved a capital expenditure approaching 
$50,000,000 over a three-year period. 

The Company's mines and plants in Ontario 
operated throughout the year at the lower level 
adopted in October, 1962. Responding to the 
improvement in demand, however, the Company 
announced in February. 1964, that it was raising 
the level of these operations and providing sub¬ 
stantial additional employment. 

OUTLOOK —^The industry's current nickel pro¬ 
duction capacity is large enough to handle the 
increasing requirements of nickel users as well as 
surges in demand. But nickel consumption 
throughout the free world is now more than double 
what it averaged during the five peace-time years 
following World War II. Our objective is to 
sustain and accelerate this growth rate. We are 
continuing both the development of our existing 
production resources ajid our search in Canada 
and world-wide for new nickel deposits. We have 
accentuated our market development and research 
activities to provide effective assistance and service 
to nickel users and to advance their and our 
business opportunities. 

We think that in 1964 the consumption of nickel 
throughout the free world will rise to a new high. 
We expect to share in this improvement. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 



I%3 

1 %: 

1961 

Net Carnings . 

Per Share. 

■S 106,31 l,(HI0 
.s 3.60 

.s- 94.22l.tXIO 

S 3.19 

s 88.777.000 
S 3.02 

Dividends. 

Per Share. 

■s 66,295,0«0 
2.25 

.s 55.912.000 
•S 1.90 

.S 46.869,000 
.N 1.60 

Income Taxes. 

S 43,622,000 

S 37,429,000 

8 60,876.000 

Capital Ex pend ill! res. 

S 36,032,000 

61.0.3.3,000 

S 45,960.000 

Nickel Deliveries (pounds) 

Contributing to Earnings 

Total. 

348,490,<Ht0 

350,730,000 

297,860,000 

318,170.000 

324.220,000 

372,460,000 

Copper Deliveries (pounds). 

253.550,000 

267.280.000 

268,730.000 

Platinum-Group Metals 

and Gold Deliveries (troy ounces). 

439.400 

410.800 

443.000 

Dollar ^figures in this 

Report are expressed in Lhiiied States 

currency, unless otherwise 

stated. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

Copper Cliff, Ontario, Canada 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (Mond) LIMITED 

New York, N.Y., U.S.A. Londen, England 
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A Report frotn 

THE TIMKEN ROUJER BEfiRlNG COMPANY 

(Incorporated with limited liability In Ohio, U.S.A.) 


Consolidated Balance Sheets 


Assets 

Cash and Marketable Securities . 
Trade Receivables—Less Reserves 
Inventories 

Property, Plant and Equipment 
Less Depreciation Reserves 
Other Assets 

Liabilities 

Current Liabilities 
Long Term Notes Payable 

Capital and Invested Earnings 
Stated Capital .. 

Earnings Invested in the Business 


Dec. 31,1963 

Dec. 31,1962 

£ 

£ 

14,207,435 

12,604,436 

10,245,534 

9,586,424 

27,100,477 

27,133,127 

32,700,945 

33,143,079 

963,822 

1,434,645 

85,218,213 

83,901,711 

11,507,235 

11,074,660 

2,232,143 

6,696,429 

15,680,401 

15,680,401 

55,798,434 

50,450,221 

85,218,213 

83,901,711 


Consolidated Statements of Income 


1963 

£ 

Net Sales 104,448,471 

Cost of Products Sold .. .. .. 65,931,340 

Selling, Administrative and General Expenses 15,017,278 

Other Charges Less Other Income .. .. 86,958 

Income Taxes .. .. .. .. 12,357,143 

Income .. 11,055,752 


(fc'l slerling:- 12 . 80 U. 8 .) 


1962 

£ 

99,001,693 

65,022,450 

14,644,875 

545,938 

9,837,500 

8,950,930 


Timken 
fine alloy 
steels ^ 

tapered roller 

Timken 

bearings 

removable 

are inantifau- T JBS 

rock bits 




alloy, atainleaR, gmpliii ic tool, 

ty|ies and over 

a complete rnngo of uarbido 

and carbon oieoU 

10,1)00 »izo» vMBBr 

iiiacTt and luiilti-UKO bit a 


TIMKEIT 

KtSISTEMO TKADE^ARK 
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MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND OFFICES IN: ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, CANADA, FRANCE, 
SOUTH AFRICA AND UNITED STATES. SALES OFFICES IN: ARGENTINA, GERMANY AND MEXICO. 
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The British Bank ef the Middle East 

PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


The Seventy-Fifth Annual Oeneraf Mceitny of 
The British Bank of The Mi (kite Fas/ was held on 
March lOth, in Lo/uhn, Mr Ci. C. K. Ucy, CBl, 
presiiUttff* The. following i.s an ex/rnet frv/n the 
Cluiirma/f s circulated s/atenient Jot the } ecu ended 

December 3 ht, J 963 . 

Since T last reported on the aiTaiis of the Bank. 
Sir Michael Tamer has been clecicd to a seat on 
the Board. Sir Michael was Ibi mcriy the Chair¬ 
man and Ihc Chief Manager of The HoiigkcMig 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation aiid iIk 
practical knowledge ami experience he gaincil 
during his many years in the Far Fast, will be ol 
great value to us. 

I am very sorry to say that Mr. M. R. Norman, 
who retires by rotation, is not seeking rc-clcclion 
to the Board owing to pressure of work elsewhere, 
Mr. Norman joined us eleven years ago and has 
given a great deal of atiention to the Bank. I 
speak not only for my.velf but for c^'c^y one of 
my coileagues whai I quote the expressive 
Persian saying that his place will be empty. 

BALANCE SHEET 

Turning to the Balance Sheet for 31 si Dcecmbci 
1963, and the Profit and Loss Account U>r tlie 
year 1963, I have a few commcnl.s to make 
although, overall, the figures show little change 
from last year. 

On the As.scts side. Advances and Oiliei 
Accounts have gone up from £41 nuiiion to £53 
million, an indication of increased business that 
is satisfactory. Our Cash. Money at Call. British 
Oovemment Treasury Bills and Investments 
have, in toto, been reduced hy approsimaicly a 
similar amount. £12 million. 

On tite Uabilidcs side. Depc^its .show u 
decrease of £4.5 million. The competition for 
deposits has continued to be intense throughout 
the territories in which wc oi'H;ratc and the 
interc.st rates olTcrcd by international banks and 
others have on some iKcasions been so high, 
that they closely approximate to normal lending 
rates. Our branches are all encouraged to lx; 
flexible in their dealings with dcposiiois oxcepi 
where bound by agreement with odier bank.s. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

In the Profit ami Loss Account you will notice 
that £300,OQQ has been transferred lo our 
Reserve Aax>unt. I should explain that £200.000 
of this has been taken from the balance brouglu 
forward from last year which, us I mentioned m 
my Statement for 1962, your Directois con¬ 
sidered had hiKCMtic unnecessarily large over the 
years. The remaining £i00,0(X) to Rcf-Cive 
Account has been transferrv'd frOTh ‘tlic proiU for 
they tor 19^ 

The ?r6rit for the year 1963 was £4II,0(K). a 
figure slightly higher than that for 1962 and. 
after making the transfer to Reserve Account 
mentioncil above and also £50,000 to Bank 
Premises Account, your Directors are ablo to 
recommend the jpayment of a Final Dividend 
8 per cent. With the Tntcrim Dividend paid in 
July, 1963. the total is again 16 per cent, the same 
as for 1962^ 

TEN WAUr MDDRBIS 

I w^outd^ Jlpce. to draw Attention here to the 
progress In’c Banic has fhade during the last 
decade. In 1952 the decision wus taken lo with¬ 
draw from Iran, which country had been the 
centre of our opctotlon< fbr over sixty years. 
Although wc bad at that ;(itna bcgim to expand 
into other Middle Lastern counirics, our 


depuilinc fiom Iran mciuu m eiTccl that wc had 
to ciealc an abnosl entirely ftew bank. This 
imposed a great challenge and, indeed, a great 
responsibility on the whole organisation and the 
measure of our success is practically poilrayed 
in our Balance Sheet figures. 

1(1 1952 the Bank s paid-up Capital was 
£l.000.(XK) and the Reserve Account was 
£1.250,(X)(). 

The ligures for l%3 now presented to you arc: 
paid-up Capital £2.50(f.000 and Reserve Account 
£3,000.000. 

I am very pleased to be able to record this 
progress and J am sure you will agree that it 
reflects a remarkable achievement by tho.se who 
have served the Bank, in whatever capacity, 
during thc.se years. The strength of any Bank is 
the calibre of the stall' employed and during the 
seventy-five years of its existence, this Bank has 
always been able to pride itself on the quality and 
lo>alty of it.s .staff. I wish to thank them all for 
their loyally and zeal during the past year, which 
has enabled us to achieve such a satisfaciory 
result. 

SOLID DEVELOPMENT 

Reviewing the ycai recentl> completed, the 
Middle Fast has again seen a period of solid 
development. Development, indeed, is tlic un¬ 
changing keynote of all the countries whciewe 
arc established. We who are in constant and 
close touch with llicm fail perhaps, sometimes 
to recognise how far the Governments of those 
count! ics have taken their people since passing 
the milestone of the last world war. The changes 
have, however, been tiuile remarkable. Modern 
cities with every conceivable amenity have taken 
the place of small towns whose names even were 
barely known beyorul their own frontiers and 
journeys to which required considerable planning 
Development of eommunicaiions has opened up 
new trade routes as well as enlarging tho^ tluu 
aie centuries old. 

Agriculture and indusiiy have expanded side 
by side, but above all the standard of living has 
been improved, alongside an almost incredible 
increase it) the level of education. Npvyadays the 
numbers of young Arabs vvho attend uhiversiiies, 
both in the Middle Fast and elsewhere, arc 
counted in thousands whereas a comparative!) 
short time ago there were only hundreds. Great 
emphasis js laid on eduicaiional facUrtios at home 
and high-grade technical schools aod cpH^ges 
arc in cxi>li?ncc or hi§]i list of priorities 

throughout jbe A: Uo World. 

DIL PRDDUCTION 

The oppoi tiinities for this vast development 
have beeji to a large extent created by the 
revenues derived from the production of oil in 
the Middle Cast. More than a quarter of the total 
estimated World product ii»n of crude oil comes 
from ihc Middle East, which means well ovci* 
300 million metric tons a year. Cothplcte figures 
for 1963 have ooi yet become available but, 
based on statistics I have seen for the first ten 
months of the year, production in Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, fraq and Iran w ill be about seven to ten 
percent higher than for J962. 

REVIEW DF CDUNTfllBi 

The following arc ext^ac^s from the Chaii man's 
review of 4l^ countries in which Uve Bank 
operates:— 

ADEN: Our two branches \\B\t bandied a satis* 
factory portion of the Kinkiog services needed, 
by the trading commuiiiiv. 


INDIA; Our biancli in Bombay continues lo dt^ 
well and has built up very satisfactory business 
relationships with clients of international 
imtx)rtancc, particuJarly West X^^man firms 
who have been successful in obtaining Govcrii- 
mcni or Slate constructional contracts. 

IRAQ: Ip July, 1963, wio It hew sub- 

oflicc in the Adhamiyah district of Baghdad. We 
now have four sub-oflices away fixMP our main 
branch oflice in the city centre. 

JORDAN: Our branches “^1 Amrhan and 
Jerusalem both reported that trade aas better in 
1963 and that money Ountintued to be in strong 
demand. 

LEBANON: Our brunches in Lebanon, three in 
Beirut and one in Tripoli, have made steady 
progress during the ycai'. The country continues 
to prosper with its comparative freedom from 
economic and financial controls. 

LIBYA: In Libya the year has been one of 
remarkable progress and development. On J2ih 
October our new Tripoli Ofiicu was opened. 
Steady progress is now being made on our new 
oflice premises and staff quarters in Benghazi 
and wc hope to occupy' the oflice space in tfic 
new building in April. 

SAVDI ARABIA: The year 1963 has been a 
(vciiod of all-round ccoiiojnic progress. 
state of KUWAIT; It has boot ahoihci 
eventful year for Kuwait and one of continued 
progress and dcvolopipent. The new premises foi 
our Main Office arc now complete and will be 
!>pencd hi March. The four smaHer offices 
continue to make sallsfhctory progress. 
SHEIKHDOM OF BAHRAIN: Although com¬ 
mercial activity was slightly below the level of 
Ihc previous year, the calls on the Banks to assist 
Ihc development plans sponsored by the Govern¬ 
ment or embarked upon by private enterprise, 
have kept business at a satisfactory level. We 
opened a new branch at Muharraq, near Bahrain 
Airport, in January, 1964, 

SI LTANATE OF MUSC AT AND OMAN: 
Wc opened a branch in the town of Multrah in 
March, 1963. 

SHEIKHDOM OF DLBAI: Development has 
contiiuicd upavc. Qur oew^ oflices buildiDg^ built 
on the site of our prgrvkjKR was completed 
in pjfi^embcr ISsL I am hoping very much to 
"Visit Dubai myself in March of this ywu*. 
MOROCCO: Our subsidiary has had a siicccss- 
futyear. 

IRAN: Oil production continues to increase at a 
higher rate than for the Middle Fast as a whole. 
Crude production in the Agreement Area for 
the first nine months of 1963 totalled S2t million 
tons, about 13 per cent more than output in the 
corresponding period last year. Oil revenue is 
expected to rise from $330 million during the 
last Iranian year lo about $370 million. 

BrOMlits 

ADf N INDIA’ IRAQ • JORDAN LEBANON 
LIBYA • MdROCCO • SAUDI ARABIA 
TUNISIA • ABU DHABI • BAHRAIN 
DUBAI ■ KUWAIT • MUSCAT • QATAR 
SHARJAH 

Alioclatad Bank In Iran 

THtBANKOFlRANANDTHE MIDDLE EAST 
The Bunk is a ineOibcr of the Hoitgkons ^atik Croup 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS 


(HOLDING) LIMITED 



Governor: Sir BtffmrJ 
WVduw. JC.CM.G. 


CAPITAL (Issued) . 

EARNINGS (Net) . 

DIVIDEND . 

RESERVES. 

DEBENTURE STOCK 

ASSETS . 

INVESTMENTS (Book, Value) 


(Investment Trust Company) 

CAPITAL-(Authorised) ... £47,(X)0,000 

(Issued) . £13,547,462 

5“,', Debenture Stock . £5,354,514 

In tiis address to the Annual General 
Meeting of Stockowners held at Elcctri House, 
-Victoria .Embankipent, London, on Friday, 
Maidh 1^64, SIR EDWARD WILSHAW 
reported 

YET ANOtliER RECORD YEAR ; 

Year to December 31, 
1962 1963 

. £13,547,462 £13,547,462 

. £1,345,876 £1,438,979 

. nW 12J% 

. £7,436.904 £7,794,177 

. £5.354,514 £5,354,514 

. £50,798,282 £59,396,386 

. £25,994,006 £26,227,071 


FUTURE DIVIDENDS The payment of a 12i per cent dividend, for the year 
to December 31, 1964, is anticipated. Over past years there have been frequent 
Scrip and Rights issues and a further Scrip issue on the basis of one-for-len 
is now proposed. 


Manbre & Garton Limited 

(Refiners and Manufacturers of Sugar and Starch Products) 

A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The fortv-fourth Annual General Meeting of Manhre & 
Garton Limited was held on March 5th at the Federation of 
British Industries, 21, Tothill Street, London, S.WA, Mr. Eustace 
Berry, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Directors’ Report: 


Summary of Results 

1963 

Group Trading Profit. £2,425,831 

Taxation. £821,992 

Net Group Profit. £1,013,819 

Dividends Paid. £500,613 

Transfer to General Reserve. £274,844 

Net Assets of Group. £9,182,237 


1962 

£1,915,595 

£693,982 

£801,505 

£439,035 

£249,761 

£8,646,636 


Dividend 

The profit earned this year constitutes a record for the 
Group, and the Board are, therefore, recommending that 
the final dividend on the Ordinary Stock be increased by 
3 ^ per cent, to 17J per cent., making a total for the year of 25 
per cent. 

Capitalisation Issue 

One new Ordinary Share of 10s. for every two units of 
10s. of Ordinary Stock held. 
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THE MONOTYPE^ 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

CONTINUED PROGRESS AT HOME 
AND OVERSEAS 

The fifty-sixth Annual General Meeiing of 
The Monotype C>>rporation Limited was held on 
March 10th in London,,. 

Brigadier Sir George Harvie-Watt> Baft.« TD, 
QC, the Chairman, presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said: 

The trading balance of the Group has this 
year exceeded £1,100,000. Despatches were 
higher and the value of shipments to export 
markets has increased by 14 per cent. This 
greater activity has resulted in a substantial 
reduction in the backlog of orders. 

The Group net profit, subject to taxation^ was 
£950,979, compared with £898.578 in 1962, an 
mipr6Vf6iiient of 9 per cent Twtion tak^ 
£532,388, or a little over 54 per cent, and the 
balance remaining amounts to £448,591. The 
disposable balance is £582,310 and in view of 
the improved results for the year your Board 
feel justified in recommending a Final Dividend 
of 4 per cent less tax. 

In the home market, satisfactory turnover 
figures have again been achieved. There has 
been considerable expansion in this market; ex¬ 
isting customers have added to their installations 
and at the same time there has been an increase 
in the number of new cnisiomcrs. 

Europe has again been one of our most impor- 
tiuit markets. In Uic West good progress lias 
been maintained and printers have continued to 
place importiint orders for our equipment. In 
the East, although results have varied as between 
countries, wc have improved our overall posi¬ 
tion. 

Deliveries to other markets of the world again 
exceeded Ihose of the previous yt'ar, with u 
noticeable improvement in machine sales in the 
Far East, Middle East and West Africa. “ Mono¬ 
photo ** filmsetters were supplied for the first 
lime to Burma and to the Lebanon. A second 
** Monophoto filmsctter has been installed in 
Karachi. The demand for these machines is 
increasing. 

Research and development continue on a 
broad scale and persistent investigation takes 
place to improve methods, material and manu¬ 
facture and to introduce additions to our existing 
equipment with die object of advancing the 
e^iency of the industry. 

The factory at Dunformh'ne tx^hich began 
operations in May, 1961, is already being ex¬ 
panded and the company is now taking advan¬ 
tage of the scheme introduced by the (Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the April budget whereby 
industrial grants arc made available to assist 
building factories in certain .selected areas. Diui* 
fermlinc is one of these areas. 

During the year under review there was a 
slight falling off in orders. This situation has, 
however, improved and in the first few montlis 
of the current financial year orders taken have 
increased, particularly in respect of our *' Mono¬ 
photo filmsetters. 

The pressure on costs brought about by in¬ 
creased wages continues unabated. We shall go 
on doing all that is possible to meet these pres¬ 
sures with increased efficiency. I will not attempt 
to forecast the future position but we are 
operating in a progressive’industry and 1 am 
confident we shall give a good account of our¬ 
selves. 

The report was adopted. 
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SOCIETE GFNERALE DF: 
BELGIQUE 

Brussels, Belgium 
RtSULTS FOK t<, 6 j 

'Fhc annual shardloldcrs* meeting of Socicie 
Gci^rale de Belgique was ii; Brussels on 
February 2 ^di. The meeting approved the 
annual report and the accounts for the hnuncial 
year ended December 31, 1963, and voted a 
dividend pf 500 Belgian francs, equal to the divi¬ 
dend for 1962. 


PROMTS AND DIVIDENOK 

Gross prohts in f963 totalled 611.6 million 
Belgian ^pcs (503.1 million, from incopic. frw 
8 hageh<dili 6 g^'l-g nd *from income 

from fhnancial mist^llai^us* 'TervicST 

against 660.2 tnilliort in 1962. This reduction of 
7.4 per cent ii largely attributable to a lower 
income from induNtriaf shareholdings. 

After deduction of expenses, the net profit for 
the finandal year stands at 459.3 million (25 
million, or 5.2 per cent, less than ip 1962), of 
which 400 million arc being distributed in the 
form of dividends. 


JNVEMMtNI PORTFOLIO 

The investment portfolio in the bal?.tu;e sheet 
is shown at 4,7^ millioiit increase of 34 
million^oyer l.'^Sf'year. But thi.s nccouiitiiig value 
reptvsenis only a fraction of the real value ; the 
market value of the portfolio amounted, on 
February 21st, to 15,607 million. 

The break-up value of the Soclcic Gcneialc 
shares, calculated by dividing the value of the 
net as.sets of the Company by the number of 
.shares outstanding fSOO.OOO'j, stood on the same 
dale at 21,585 francs. 


rAVOLIRAllIL INDUS 1 RIAL ACKYirS 

The report submiiicd lo ilic meeting by the 
Board of Directors emphusizes that industrial 
activity remained favourable in 1963 but that 
the high rote of economic activity was not 
reflectf^ in tlie profit margins which, on the 
other hand, contracted. This evolution could 
have an unfavourable influence on the level of 
investments, although investment is more nece$« 
sary^ than ever to strengtlien tl\e competitive 
capacity of Belgian firms in international 
markets. 

The report, in he general considerations^ 
underlines the internationalisation of economic 
life, as being ** one of the most marked pheno¬ 
mena of the post-war period,'’ International 
agreements have made possible lower commer¬ 
cial barriers, oiganised co-operation between 
States, and even the formation of econonaic 
unions such as the European Communities. 

These new conditions have prompted a 
revision of industrial policies. Thus, the 
companies in which Soci 6 t 6 G 6 idrale de 
Belgique is interested have in many cases 
initiated undcrtak'mgs in conjunction with 
foreign corporations. 

FURTHER EXPANSION ENVISAGED 

Belgium has already benefited broadly from 
the economic rapprochement between nations. 
Expansion and diversific.ition of production, a 
short time ago greatly hindered by the narrow¬ 


CX)M?ANY* MHEi'ING REPORTS 

ness of ’the domesTic inarkef; have been 
powerfully stimulated. 

Thanks to its privileged geographical po^i- 
tion in Europe, Belgium without doubt will be 
able, in addition to continuing its activities in 
manufacturing industries, to expand more and 
more its activities in commerciid, technical atvi 
scientific service fields. 

However, to succeed on this new path requires 
luglUy qualified personnel. The economic 
fiiturc of Belgium depends as much on its 
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srcientific policies and-the'‘quality of itf Voca¬ 
tional as ot^ ihe ecooppiic |^licyi<which 

will cairied out, 7 .'' 

The* rfport al?so describe the industrial 
developments that have taken place during 1963 
in companies in which Socictc G^crule de 
Belgique has shareholdings. 

CupwA iti Btiglish can ha phtcaned jrom 
Banque Beige LMiadj 4 'Bishopfgata, London, 
EC2. 


THE STEETLEY 

LIMITED 

(0s!effiit«-uL(t JtetriKtsds^ 




, f ;f\ r,', 


Surplus before taxation 
Taxation 

Minority inicrestb 
Profit -r.. 

CjSt of dividends 
Profit retained 
Issued ordinary^ capital 
Ordinary dividend rate 


1962 

1963 

£ 

£ 1 


a.9JC797 

1 , 285,662 

1443,712 

26,309 

33.447 

1 , 292,508 

1439.638 

427.033 

596,598 

865,175 

843,040 

4 , 251,561 

6 . 377.341 

16 ". 

I5-V, 


The good financial results in 1963 came from higher sales in the home and export 
markets. The figures are better than we forecast due to a higher volume of business 
received in the last quarter, arising from the greatly increased activity of our principal 
customers and their ceasing to reduce suxrks of refractories. The change in the 
industrial climate was rapid. 

As forecast in my statement last year, the ordinary dividend recommended on the 
capital increased by the free issue of one share for every two held, represents a larger 
proportion of earnings than we have distributed in recent years, thereby conlorming 
more closely with the practices of most industrial companies. 

Bulk tonnages of our new refractories to meet the more .exacting requirements ot 
all stcclmaking processes were made in 1963 and were well received by cVistpmcr?. 

The intrt)duction of the new steel processes and their requirements of refractories 
arc proceeding a.s we have anticipated. These processes use dolomite or magnesia 
or combiimtions of the two for their furnace linings and we are in a favourable position 
to supply them, cither in the form of granular refractory raw materials or as finished 
products. The tonnages consumed will be less than in making Open Hearth steel 
but they will be more sophisticated and of higher quality. 

Plant is now being built at Hartlepool to meet the rising demand for pelletised 
magnesia refractories and to enable us to participate in new fields of endeavour. There 
will be an increase in overall capacity and this is being obtained at a capital cost which 
is relatively low on this occasion. 

A Group marketing organisation has been formed to meet the challenge of techno¬ 
logical advance and increasing competition throughout the industrial world. 

Tlic new sca-water magnesia works which wc are building in Sardinia in con¬ 
junction with Common Market partners should be completed by the end of this year. 

In 1964 , if the experience in the last quarter of 1963 continues au^d the forecasts of 
our main customers hold good, wc expect, that our UK works will be more fully 
employed than they were in the first nihe months of 1963 and in Canada we again look 
for satisfactory results. In addition to refractories, wc continue to seek ways and 
means of expanding our interests in road-tnaking arid building materials, agriculture, 
chemicals and other fields, at home and abroad. 
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BRUCE PEEBLES & CO. 
LIMITED 

GROUP’S PROGRESS 
CONfiNUES 

The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of Bruce 
Peebles Sc Co. Limited was held on March 12ih 
at their offices at East Pilton, Edinburgh, Mr 
Thomas Coughtrie, CBE, JP, LLD, the Chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following arc extracts from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

r feel I must begin this year by recording our 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

thanks to all ^vho have contrtbocod to what I* 
regard ^ as g «yery satisfactory outcome to a 
sirentJoua year’a work. 

The profit of the Group, before taxation, for 
the year ended September 30, 1963, is £520,771 
and the provision for taxation thereon amounts 
to £241,012. Your Directors recommend a firial 
dividend of 10 per cent, making a total ordinary 
dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, leaving profit 
fbr the year retained in the business of ■ 
£111,821. 

After commenting on the re-organisation and 
extensions of the Group^S works, the Chairman 
said: There is no doubt in our mind aa to the 
wisdom of the changes have made, and arc 
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4iiemeed eifidenqF' wiiieli>'will 
resiJiv.i>3^t ihOiiiitture (deration of the Group'i 
actlvijics. _ ' . 

of the Group continues to^ 
The volume of work iii 
hand nbw .Uand?,^ at^ $ rccqrd, Ie;\'cl of nearly 
)Cl3in.9 Vhicih bbl^rtably widiih bur increasect 
production capacity. ^ 

^ Wc recognl^f thgt''fii^gin^ only improve by 
increased ^dehey an^^hnving made our con-^ 
tribuUcm to. stable*;prjk:et for 'the'^idb,r4$^e of 
"products we ma»iUfaetu^e, ^«eft) be 
confident of our ability to prosper in competitive 
liiaea,^ j ^ 1 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS For further qmtQuncemmu see pages 1036, 1050, and 1051, 


British Railways—Easterii Region 

FINANCE ORGANISATION 

The Eastern Region of British R.iilwiivs invite uppliealions 
lor a number ol new posts to be designated Kinance Man.iger 
in each Divisional Managc*r's oi ganisation in the Region. I he 
persons appointed will be respiuisible for providing a complete 
financial service to the Divisional Manager embracing tralTic 
.iccouruing. payrolls, statistics, trafiic Ci>sting. budget li'i’ccasts of 
leceipls and cxpcmliltiic. and the piodijction and inlerprciaiion 
of management tiguies. 

Applicants should be under 4> years of age and shouKI hoUl 
u recognised accounting qualificaiion with considerable experience 
of aee<tunting in a I.irge tindeitaking. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL . 

CHAIR OF APPLIID I.CONOMK S 
Th<! ( uont.li of thr UnKcmity Inviitfi 
^iilltmN lor the iicwlv irbluhli^hcd C'bulr of 
Aopllc-d I t.onomK's. fhe <((ilHn will be wlihin 
Iht. ruiiHc iipprovvtl foi prurciiMirlui jppolninicmK. 

tiiriiur p,inicul»rt> uf ibv’ <.hHir muy he 
obi,lined from the uncUTsiRiA'il. by wfiom twelve 
topU N id . 101111 .iilions lunr in the tiise iif iittr- 
Kl.i*. I .iiitlid.4l(.sl 6hikiild be received nut laicr 

th.ni Sprtl J'T. |y<a 


THE ECONOMIST 
INTEIUG.ENCE UNIT LIMITED; 

ri-giiln’K « n-cem iirN(iiiui« ^itM oir unner trconrfi 
cUwi honours) to Hi>rk In its Interttntmnnf 
DMMon.. The tmiu nir«F 9 opponiimilihf fhr ^ 
wide vurico u( worJt Involviilf jpollf 
itonopiic iinulysiH. TIw ViiciiciMitl < 
vinuhl ytso be regirired to spevlttliitd in 
un.tirs. und nppltviinu with prior cxocrlonce 
or idteveilt> in Aides wpidd. M orcterred. , 
NonJ workinK ftnnwlodtrc Of at leiiw one oihoc 
hiuRinuc iim'I'erahU Hretichi K riguIrLil. \bilit|r 
lo write conOiely und i.leiirly Ih cvvcnilnl. 



» U m»RfHN\t_L. 

Kvllihii tr. 


Plenbtr full pHrticnMrt fo Tnt^mAfTonNt 
(>nisiun, Si, J.micv h Plawe, London, I. 


ECONOMIST 


A progressive and successful company with headquarters In 
London engaged in synthetic textile fibre manufacture requires 
an economist. 


The posts will be located in I.^ndun, Doncaster, ShclVicId and 
Norwich, and will carry commencing wlancs of not less than 
i2.CM)(i per annum. 

ContribiitorN SiipeianniKiiion .Scheme and tr.ivcl concessions. 
Applications, giving age. qualificalions and experience, tt> (/cneral 
.Manager, British Railways, Eastern Region, I nerpool Sired. 
London, E1.C.2. 


This is a rare opportunity for a man with imagination and 
initiative with opportunities for travel to the U.S.A. and Europe. 
The successful candidate will be expected to advise Manage¬ 
ment on the development of marketing programmes and overall 
strategy in both the short and long term. He will be axpooted 
to set up the appropriate organisation to carry out this task. His 
lesponsibilitles will Include: 


M t)St<)\> N \KOI)N\ B\NK: IIMIIIIJ 
riuiilfLs M:)UNG KONOMlsrS «h.i 
htvi* siiKlIcd monclury ihLorv b.mkiiiR and 
inierii.iliun.il irmlc «»r wlih ixpirumv in 
iin.iiiii.il juiirniiliNm or ii linsinil.tl Insiiiiiilon 
W'ork inOiidc. pri n.ir.iilon ut uriUks lor publi¬ 
cation anti repoils on hankinK, ir.ido .ind 
I Lonomii. uiiisiluns Thtfst are proKrcs'.ivc postx 
uiL rin« otiporiiinity lo Iwcomc liiiTiiliur wiili .ill 
.iMVLis of the Rank'N opcrjiionx Applk-.nlon!i 
lo Siad M(in<i»!er. 4 Monryutr. I undoii. I C'2. 


Your FUTURE 


is important can 
we assist you?? 


As an OMiibllihed Him of Buftinoss 
I onsulianis wc liuvc been r«. tamed by 
^litiiin to intvnlew und sclcci 


AMBITIOUS MEN or VYOMEN 
of integrity for the post of 

AREA MANAGER 

full or part time 


Vo previous WPrrlfloce H rcatilrcd hut 
.ippllcunis iTtti^c nave H IDlnlmum ol 
4..tii hours free ciit-.h geek .md MUST 
possess A Kcniilnc dcsi.'f to work lor 
itn anured future. 


A remuneration of 
£221 - £2,470 per annum 

psny br uniiciputed by tiiiL'ccnfiil apPli. 
L'finis who xhould poMCiia initial caphat 
.•wainMt openinji stock and rgiiir>meni, 
A minimum of CIRll. which Is fnllv secured 
hy contract, ift recommended. 

Write in ltr»t infifance to i 

sales advisory services. 

Business and MiiTketinB ('nnsuManrs. 
Nti-H2 UxbridKtf Road. 

LulinK, London. \N.IJ. 


T HL LLLCIRICITA fUUNClL iiiMlc .ippli- 
catlnns from suitably quulllicd persons loi 
ihc post of Lihraniin in the IntclIlKcncc Scciion 
I Ik- Libr.irian will he rcsponsihU lu Ihc Head 
ol the Scciiun lor the d,iy'iu-il ly running oi | 
I he Library, which is ,il presfiu on a sm.ill i 
siulc, iii.ilnly conceriK'd with the adminisirathc , 
.md cumiTicrdal asivcis of c-lcctrlclly supply 
The work wilt invoke reorganising ihv cxisiuig I 
scnicc .ind expanding It in puriicuLir In the | 
til Ids of eionomii '.md market research, dec- i 
irIcHyf i.irltfs, new iipplleniions of electriciiv and | 
simitar ctuesiloiis. In close co-opcnition with iKc 
specialist departments concerned. Applicants 
should dcHlrubly have librarinnshlp quallhca- 
iion and have hud suitable profcsKlnnal experi¬ 
ence as u special Librarian In Indiisiry \ 
University degree preferably In economies, or i 
equivalent qiiallReafl<^n. would be an advantage. 
The salary will be within the Scale £l.4tN) 

11.795 per annum ineliiNivr --Applliuilons. 
staling Age. pKsent nusillun. salary, qiinlificn- 
tlong and experience, should he forwarded lo 
the Assistant Secretary (EstablishmentN). The 
Electricity Council, .50 Millbank. London, S.W I, 
by April 50. IVbT. Quote Rel. LC 0/516. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


STUDENTSHIPS AND FCLLOWSHIP.S 
SliidentHhIpA und Junior and Senior Fellow- 
shirs, open to graduates Of .my University, 
and leniiMc In the Fuciiltics of Divinity, Liiw. 
Medicine, Arts, Science. Music and Sue Ini 
Seknrea of the Unlvcraliy of Ldiithtirgh. will 
be available for pward In Session J9(v4-b5. Lp 
to six awards may ho made. 


The present values of these .iw.irds. wlin.h 
In iidtjiilon. include the rnymenr of approved 
fees, ilfdf .Post-Oruduaic MiidmuhlP* ttoo i>ci 
annum for sttidcnt> living at home, and ttXo 
fur .siudents llvlntT *•**11' f^bm home. Junior 
Fellowshipit i:5tH» X 1.50--*4^; und Svnior 
Fellowshipa £7.50 X i50 —£850. 


Applleailons must be submitted through iho 
Dean of the appropriate I ueulty before April 13. 
JVM. 

Further ounieularK .Tnd appIicatiOD forms may 
be obtained from ihc SecTetury to the L'nivcrhity 
Old LuIIcmc, .South Bridge. 1 dinhurgli 8. 
CHARLES H. .sftWARt. 

SecTctary to the University. 


• identifying where technologioal effort Is needed fo 
modify existing products to maintain or increase sales 
In existing markets or to penetrate Into new markets. 

• investigating long range markets for fibres and fibro 
products in Industries not now using fibres. 

• defining promising areas In which the Company 
should concentrate Its research and development. 

Candidates, besides having a good degree, must have a back¬ 
ground of practical training in industry. Experience of the textile 
induelry ie deelrable but not essential. Age should be In the 
early thirties. 

Applicants will probably be receiving at least £2,000 par annum 
now. Tht company has appropriate pension and lifo aeturance 
arrangements. 

Applications giving full relevant details of porsonal particulars, 
experianoa and present emoluments,should be sent to URWiCK. 
ORR 4 PARTNERS LTD., Who .•'•VO been asked to advise 
on this appointment, at 0. Bucklngharrt .Ralaeo Gardens. 
London, S.W.1.. quoting reference EC/lB6e on lheenvei' 0 ,Qp> Ail 
applications will be treated In the strictest confidence. 
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RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWIHS LIMITED 

Jms vacancies In its 

ECONOMIC AND 

MARKH RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

in London 

Two of these are for Senior Assistants 


Fof btie of the poAt^, experience of Fxvtnomic Anahsis ia required, together 
VMiji jJbiliti' to vvork vmiIi the DepurtmentS Siatisuciuii on the de^Uipment and ( 

application of sial^lical techniques for demand forccasiing r\pcncnce of : 

Industrial Market Survev work is essential for the other post which offers 
opportunities lor nncstigating and evaluaims the tcchnicul and economic factors | 
affecting market developments. A knots ledge of the Steel imd/or the Motor 
Industry would be. particblart useful lor either of these posts. 

Ill tiddition To the above, apphcatioris will also he coosiderrd from graduates 
with one or iwo years’ inJusiriul cirpericuce who arc JntcrcsicJ in a career n 
Industrial Market Research 

Applications, giving full details of espericocc should be sent by March 
25th to; 


Th« Chiof Pnrsonnal Officer. 

RICHARD THOMAS A BALDWINS LIMITED 


RTt Houoe, ISI. Gower Street, London. W.C.I. 


A RTtrUR OL/1NNJ.SS SC)S AND CO. 

tPAKK HOYAI ) LTD rruulrc inimciJiaich 
a StailMieiitTi at Park R(»yal Quaimcatlono: 
Honours f>CRrec‘. riihci IIS,. (SiatlsiKS) or 
B Sc <CaifiomiLsi witli .SiatisMis In Part IT. 
or Math^ Dc*rcc, followed by nioloma In 
Statistics A Stuusticiaii with itoinc cxpencnie, 
prcierahp in Blomciric and/or Operational 
Kcscarkti fields. In required now *. a later vacancy 
nijjr <KUir ror penple aradautuig in the summer 
Starting salary wrill he in raruic of 
dcpCndina on ago. quallticalloiis and expcrlcnec 
Non-contribiiiory pension suhcnic • (l\c-day week ; 
free loitshcon . four weeks unnu.il leave ; exsci* 
lent sports and social club tat'iiilles.—PIcust' 
write tiilly to Personnel M.ina«tr. Paik Roy.il 
Brew^eiy 1 oiidoit, N Id cRcl L 3 J 


CONSULTING rNGlNEERS 


require 


Tiaflk I aameefs. Town Plnnncrt .mJ Staflstlci.mt 
to.:.. -flttk id 

iratUfioriailun gtudlck. APPliiunts should be 
qiiUlhed and have li.iJ LSinruiuc in tluir 
rcsQectIvc tieldi. Subtly uccordlus lU qualiliva- 
iioas and experience. 


.%rp1y In confidence to T'ft-iman. Fox and 
VtrtiKfs or ^^^lbut Mimh .hkI VsiOsi.iics \l!t 
\ttfStininsiei Bridge Road f-on^lsMi, St I. or 
Meylicnit WATcrloo 2M2. 


MINISTRY OF CDUCATION 

HM. INSPLtTOJt OF SCMOOLh 


Non-comnbutory pensionable posts In Engltind 
ii lUNiHTLiLir'i Li»nccfrtkd viih furihci 
Ldu,.nilon tor IdJustr}* and tommercc for men 
una women, preferably under lA, with appro¬ 
priate protessional quallftcalionh and 
cAOeiiciicc in CaterlnM, .vrt. Bustnesi Sntdles. 
Chemistry, HloloRy, Tcxiiles oi any ol the 
branches o( engineering. 


Salary scale £2.02.i-ii 181, Plus London 
welghilnil If applicable VprKvIntmcnls may be 
made above the minimum Some Posts cnrrj 
an .illowan ol flo.l. Wi«Iki poaI* hllcJ b^ 
promotion 


Application form from the .verctary. Ministry 
of Fducaiion (Inspsciors' Soitioivi Ciii/ou 
Mrget London, W.l, 


Clodng date. March 3J, 1964. 


experienced bankers 
FOR FOREIGN 
ASSIGNMENTS 

THE VMERICVN tNPRfSS CO INC 
Worldwide Bankltif. Travel, Freight 
r :ind CtcOit Cgra orRanisauoo. 
is looking for 

t.VPERII'-NCEO YOU.NG BANKERS 
to staff i(s cxpumtlng commcruul banking 
hranshev tn ihe Fur Lust and on the 
Conitneni. APPliflintl must iwvi ot>n> 
plcied luKtitute of Bunkers Fxams. 
Tis. 1 and IT. er equlvklctit. and hgv« 
had cxpcriWCg In two or more of the 
follow mg ffeMir Foreign exchange^ ifoflU* 
fi^eiuur)' cxq<|itfi .gjdlt iflvMtlgaUPt BPd 
hnulysis, securitleo, accounting and admlnl- 
kiratlon. DiOapiMiif 00 ounlWcitiono, 
further training In New York may be 
lequired prior to nitlgnment. SaUrlt* 
commensurate with experience and qiiali- 
Bcatloivs. For Interviews, please apply 
In wHtIng to Mr. J. H. Bady. Aisiftanl 
Vice President, The American Expreta Co., 
Tne AbefiNifdi Uni¥, iMMlmir 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

II'f, ivsptcron or schools 

Niin-coiiiribiiiory pcMsi()n.ibk' posts in Tnulund 
im intii and wuincn ptciviably under 45 


Appli^llons inviUd finjn ciindiJatcN Will) 
good ediiCBtlonul qualituatioiis and cxpLrienn 
m Pcimary. secondary <*■ iMn.ioL.iiiiiiiji Furtlier 
I JiiL.'iilon. or TtMilui 'lr:imin». who .ire 
spLLiaJists In one or moit i>i iln. lollov'niu ; 

(at U'lssiun 

thl VsychoKiyv 

U> Sociology 

(d) Ftonomits 

tc> Science tworn. n onlyi 

ff) Mjilu'niatii.s (women only) 

igi Uiam.i 

(III Spcciiil I ducullonal iPcumiLni I 

Ml Musk I 

Iji Ph>M«.al T JiK iiion 
tW) Adutl Ldiicaiion , ^ I 

Salary XC.ile £2 U2M' 181. Plus Imidmi weight- . 
mg d applicable .vpiioinimcnt'i mu) be njadi j 
nbtne ihc minimum. Some posts cany an i 
.illow.iiicc ol i.lo' Ilislur posts tilled by 

prumotton. 

SHpIicIUOh loiins liom ilic Secretary, .MmlslrV 
,.r r.liKMiinn (Inspector SLctif>n> C iir/on btlici. 
Loudun. W.l 


f'losing d.itc Mar-1) .^1 IbtU _ 

UNIVERSITY Of EXETER 


IK rURFR OR ASMSTANI LFCTLiRrik IN 
LCONQMK ANn SOklVL Sl-VriSIlCb 


Application* are Invited (of this rost from 
candtdiilcs whose interests ars in ihcorcU'.al ot 
uivplicct siHtitllcs C (^mmenciiig date October i, 
lyru. 


Salary scales ■ . 

Vssistadt Ic-turei £1 Ono-Ll 150 pcr nnUtim. 

Lecturer: iLJ50.i2.l5U per nnoiiin 

tnlilul s.iLiiy will depend on qu.illncali(.'nR und 
experience. 

furlher pariiciilars may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the UnivcMitf, Norlhcote FlOUsc 
Ihc Queen's Drive. Lverer 

Cloeiiig dme for upplkatlons (ten copies -. one 
copy ironi candidates overseas) April 1504. 


For furthW appolntmont* 
••e pagos IMO 4049 g 1051 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 

NEW Zt aland 

srviott TrmmrR or 

LIA I Uiaik IN ECONOMICS . 
ApphcBilons are Invited from siiitftWy quaMfitd 
porsnns for ihc ahove-mentiaMd post. PwtcT- 
cPic will bv Riven to II caitdioaie whcKhav 


qualifications 
vetrics 


Lsonomic theory or L^no- 


The valar)' for ,i Senior t.ecturer will be £1,750 
risiitg to £2.000 per auniun. and for u Lsc^ct 
£l 1?6 rl*lnr to (•« *»«»»«. TBilftl 

gular^ jtuU bo aelerniiiicd uccgrolog to quoinca. 
Iloiu a«a ckpartetioe. 

Approved Uitt to WrU^gtpn wjll be tlljiwed 
for an appointee, his wife and hJs dcpcitfleni 

FiirtbOf partlculirs and {nfonnaHon u to the 
nieihod of application should be obtained Hrom 
the Secretary, Association of Commonwghith 
Universities (Branch Office). Marlborough lldliae. 
P.ill .Mall. London. SW.l. 

Ai^kattonR clOM,.. M«v 2 «d1m 4 and 

London on irril 2^ 1964. 


CITY OF LEICESTER 
TRAINING COLLEGE 


T.ECTURFR f SFNIOR LECTORCR IN 
SCklOLOGY required for September. 1964. to 
hdp m the General Education Courses ot the 
College and to plan a main course in Soclolojnr 
ai part of the rlam for the exponslon of the 
College. Candidtiet should hare good quallfl. 
cations In the ow}^ and If possible a good 
range of teudting experience in schools. 


Salary according to Pelham Scale. Further 
Information and application forms t.S.A.E.) from 
the Priadpal at the CoUege. Scraptoft, Leiceatcr. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


CIIMR OF MARKETING AT 
lONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCILNCL 


The Senate Invite appUcitlons for the Chair 
of Marketing tenable Rt the London School of 
tconomica and Political Sdetice (aalary not less 
than £2,900 a year plua £l<Hi London AUpvancei. 

Applications (10 copies) must be received not 
torer than Apr!! 2*. 1964. by the Acattemfc 
Rcgivirjr. l/nivcrsity of London, .Senate House, 
W c 1, tiom whom further particulars may be 
ubtiuned 


THI MCTaI B0\ company 
LIMITID 

INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
RESEARCH 


\ vakaa<> cxlslg lu llic Market 
R(.^euKh Division of the Metal Boi 
Company for 


widi at Ic.i''! '^ne yeiii 
iii(Jus|i). piele(.ibl> 0( 

M(JC 

The sukccvvful candidate will be 
rcstHUiMble jl(i.i a period ot iraimiig. 
lor the piHnnIng and undertaking ot 
lull scale iivtluviiial surveys with tlu 
minimum ot superv'lslon some know¬ 
ledge ot the pjkkjgtng indusiry would 
be an iid'aniave alfhoiich this noi 
csv.'niul 

The tlivcisiu Lit markets siuJUJ in 
this Dmsiori oHers sumiibting 
piospccis 

VpplikUiion-. m wriiiiiu to Si di 
nivlsiyn, Ihe .Mei.d Box Compaiij 
Limited J” Bgkei Sirt'Li, I ondon SV I 
qiioiiiiR rticrciKc GMR ft 


E ( oNOMte JOURNAL 1 S 1 rkt)iiiitd to 
pioinote Imeiivjtlonul poliiital'cvonomk 
♦ spun mHK.izincs —Box No 179^. _ 

UMVERSlfv (OF OXFORD 

irCTURLSHlI' IS PUBLIC HN.VNCE 


Jhc Ijiiiveisiiy proposes to iippodit to .v 
ieauiisliip tpart-nmii in piiblie tinance .Supeiid 
£I,JM) per :itinnni, with L S S.U. und Lliildren’s 
allowances. Ir u cundidutc wiihont n college 
post weic uppoiiitcd. the Board of ihc Fuuully 
Of SolIaI .Studies would hone to ncgqiiaie such 
a post to be held (u conjunction with the 
tiniversitv leeiurership. Further Infoimatlon. 
ini-ludlng details of duties from the Setretary 
Ot Faculties. Universiiv KcBlsirj Oxford. 
APPhralions I'v April IS, I9<i». 


T he HOMt OFFICE invite arnUcntloM 
from men uged 3u or over foi u post ut 
CIVILI.VN lUlxiR hi the Dcpurtmciti of 
Liberal Studies of the Follcc College, Bramrfiill 
House. Hartley Wimney, Hants 

Candidates arc required to have at least n 
Second Class flonourv Degree iu FconomicL 
Quatlficuiions In Social Studlex will be^nn addi. 
tjonnl recommcndutlun. Salary on the range 
£1.230 to £1.830 ■ year. Surting pay up to 
£1.3T0. depending on age. qualiUcatlons And 
experience. Annual leave allowance four weeks 

f nd two days. The post is uncstabllshed but 
'.S.S.U applies. Single board and accom¬ 
modation available at rcasonnbte coat. Umur- 
ni&lied married quarters puiy Oe available. 

The tutor appointed wilt be reouired to work 
under the Director of the Department and hU 
duties will Include lectufing |n pig own guoject. 
super viaipg work la ijistoiT. OPvcrnmw. 
Ed^oaomri. Inlernutlooal Affaira and Rngllsh. 
and Bcilng at tutor to a.group of some ,12 
police oAccrs undcMoIoi hiiner trailing at jne 
College. Kc will be oxoecied to, mkc a full 
part in the social fire of the College had to 
conform to Its Standing Orders 


reaching qualities and the names of two rcrcrecs. 
ghrwTd made to the PrindPil CWabltihmem 

Some’C&8ce!*'Wl(!hajS!**S'w'!l,*'’by*^ iilcr 
than April 4, 


THE UNIVERSITX OF 
MANCHESTER 

icatlona are.jB 

Icgtiii should 

.icsTiSaOs: 


£coi 


_ _jg, * Programmiog 

rcriVon''TSeory.^’DuViei to commence Ms 

B hakbIM# fiklarv acatcfi Mf anmUB ai 


K islUc. Mlary acales oct u^m as 

eiurar. £1.25o to ia.lSO/. Awlium 
cr. £J.U0U to £1,150; Iniiiai aalary aocttd- 

of’WfT’.lS* asffiss- 

a A»>nii.-niiMifl HUM wni not later 


IJATI0N/15L KJRIS COBWCIL 

HEAD OF FINAIIKS DEPARTMENT 

APifficailons are lavltad from aultably ajMlified 
candidates (or the post of Head of the Fln&nee 
apartment of the Nsnic^ Rons Council. 
The post will be one of hidi resoonsibility and 
wUI Involvg InliUtliii and developing a depart¬ 
ment among whbM duties are likely to be: the 
scrutiny of flnanclal statements prepared by 
port authorities: the review of port authorities 
•coouflUog procedures! the ^ecaminatipn of 
investment proposals put to the Council : the 
study of port ebartea and duties Lb Monectlou 
with the Council's consideration of. gppeals 
against »och chargei: ^ int^uetton ahd 

-• (H of the levy scheme by whl^ it 

' Ihf Couneil's IMumcs 


operation __ _ 

proposed to t>rovlde for - - 

and the maintenance of the Couoeil’i accounts. 

Applicants should preferably be between the 
fgci ot 35 and 40, They ohonld be Chartered 
Accountants with reasonable Industrial or coiv 
sultancy experience in the Introduction of 
modem and Improve accounting procedures— 
especially management accounttng proceduRs— 
In a large orgaolaatlon. 

and 84.500 accortHna 
I experience. The post will 

.J Brgt instance He a renworary one gnuiln 

the Ministry of Transiwi burthpR we 
of permanency when tnr National Ports Council 
Is established on a statutory basis. Pension 
ariaiigemenu Id be Mgoirafea. 

Applications should be sent to the Svtrctary 
of ine Natiaqal Ports CouniiJ. 17 Noriti Audlet 

S SirreL JLotVdOo, ‘IV.l. giving' UctaHl of ftie, 
aildcatiuns. and roit ^xperknte. uiut me 
met of two referees,^ lo reach ium b> 
Murwli 2o 1964. 


salary between *3.500 i 
to qualifications and ex per 
in the Brgt instance He a 


MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY OE 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
i>[:partvii;ni of economic .s 

VppJicadoDs 8(c uiviied for u post in the 
jbtivc dtfPurtmcni. A specialist lx required hi 
one or mure ol the fuUowlng fields: theory 
economic history, money and banking, publl.. 
finance, ei.oiiomi(. development. 

Salari and r.ink depcndcni upon qualifications 
.ind experience 

\pplv to Dean of Mis jnd Sci« ncc 
L'nivctMty ot Newfoundland. Si. John's. Nca- 
fiiimdl.iiui Caiiudii. Rivuiii names ;ind addresses 
of three ictereei, ttirrlculiim vitac. and a rtsfri 
phoioRi.ipli 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

DrPAfUMFVT or .^PPlIfD ECONOMICS 

Applications arc invited for appointment' 
which It Is hoped to make from October 1. 
1964. in hoili scMllor tind other rcsc.irch griides 
In conncailon with the following projects; 
LonH-icim economic giowth: the tinanclnl 
aspects of a faster rate of growth ; faitor*. 
dcterinliiinfl compar.ilivw prodiiciivity arowlh In 
mature economics: prodiiciivny and cniplovmetiv 
in service industries, investment policies in 
nntionpfised industries; and demarcation riilcs 
and related pr.ieilcrs, Appheanu should have 
.it least a good sccond-clasN honours d.-}!rcc 
The pensionable stipends of posts in the griulcs 
concerned range from £950 to £2.150 a ycai. 
\ non-pcnMon.'iblc allowuncc of 150 n year Is 
raid lor each dependent child under 16 year' 
or in receipt of tull-timc education \ Imuted 
contribution may be made towards removal 
und travelling expenses. 

AppUcntiona. giving personal details, au.idomic 
qu.iliiicationa and experience, loRCihcr with ilie 
ii,iineH ol two referees, Rhould reach the Secro- 
lary. J>epartmeiit of Applied I'conomics 
Sldgwick Avenue. Cambridge, by April 4. 1964 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

Appllcatiook are invited for two 
posts o( .VssisiRiu l.ccturer tCirude HD 
in FoHiUx tenable trom August ]. 19 (m 
S alary scuU ILOfiO x £50 to ll.l.'iO pu 
witli gunerimnuatlon and family allow¬ 
ance beiichis. . ^ 

fttsSisi. '"tt IK 

Bristol 2. to whom applications should 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY Ol 
WELLINGTON 

NEW EEAIANP 


Application! «ro invited from suimhly quulifi^l 
persons for the above»mcfitlotieu post . J^he 
, portion i ■. 


1101 normally for more than three nuu|s 

weekly. 

The salary will be £1.750 per annum, risioc 
to £2.(HK» DM fimuni. Iwilal salary being tieief 
mined according to quaiMlcailoOT aod experience 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed 
for the uppohuee. bli wife and liis depcndegi 
children. In addition, actual removal expenofs 
will be allow'cd wJihin specified hmiti. 


Further partlcuUn. and information as to the 
method of atmllcaiion should be obtained from 
the Secretary, Asimciatfon of Commonwcalpi 
Unlversltlea (Branch Office)/ Marlborough House. 
Pall Jvfall, London. S.W.i. 


AppllcatloBI dote. In New Zealand oqd 
London, on April 20, JM4. 
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St *^i!aS'rpKN'B’/KS ' 5 iilSTl«?!"'SJ 3 S 

A” (CI.4(0.£1,74S>. In ihi RcMuch SwtMt 

Heston Plannlni Dcpanmcnt $t 

Tt fi tfsientlal 
a food lionouri 
subjeotc; Economic-. 

Siaiittloi or related _ 

■encraUv interested in pro! ‘ 
popuiaifon. aarlculturc. Indui 

In addition to this. nppIlcL___ 

research departments of local 
. fovernment or research 
nstliutes aod should be competent ijp ffrnagn 
land use and social surveys. 

r^^^i***!!***?®* •**®V**^*- “o** ranioval expenses 
jpproved*^Ses" 

Applications, giving age, qualifications, present 

fifeJESK- Ma3SS“ofiit*« ''^'’cal 

Coumy oict,. lS5!oii.”b?J*f^ MTTh^ 

THE liNiviERSlfY OF “ 

UVEgFQtX. 

SJECOND CHAIR OF SOCUAJL SCIENCE. 


ause^osss and personal 




^cUllst Interest In 


main flaUs of 


SHAM INVESTMENT 


UPBr^bd g|dQijd..j^.' 4 :ap<Mdatef shoi^ be 
raduates in Economics pr Commer^^or pUier 


relevanV subJcHs rad have 
'^‘“Iflngncts ' 


_ -- _part 

would be an advantage. 


exptmnca 
take pan 


BUY YOl 
FOR FFOLIO 
completely 

of death or continued 
aitract maximum income 
^ J25Slt_^«f Jutl 



of the University invites appll* 
' liihed ^cond Chair 


tlie Council 

cations for the newly established 

Social Science. The salary will be within 
the range approved for professorial appointments. 

Further particulars may be obtained from thg 
undersigned, by whom twelve copies of applU 
'i!* overseas Candida^ 

should be received not later than April 30. 1^. 

H. H. BURCHNALL. 

__ Registrar. 

AUSTRAliAN ImTiTUliE "of 
ABORIGINAL STUDIES 

appointment ok principal 

A PLICATIONS are Invited for the poaltlon 
i>r Principal of the Ausftatlail institiite of 
Aboriginal Studies which Is now riinctioning In 
Canberra under the control ot an interim 
Council. Ihc Institute Is Intended primarily ip 
sponsor, through r^evaht gnly£|Ay dOparfmeittB 
^nd museums, a wide range of schularly research 
on the indigenous society culture. habKai and 
mental and physical characteristics of the 
Australian Abiuigincs. It K Intended that the 
toNtltutc will have nsKociated with it about 
100 mciiihciy fiom nil purls of Australia, and 
Mill he governed by g Council with a small 
i seciiiivc Cominliisc. For the position of 
I'rinriiuil the Tntcrim Council Is seeking a scholar 
I'mlncni in some disi-lolinc rclcsnnt to Aboriginal 

quAiincaflons and expiTlcncc. pfovfston win be 
made for removal, travel and cxih'iivcs when on 
v»nk"iai duty; miitable arrangemems vHH be made 
tor suprrunniiauon and study leave. 

Inrnmf.Tilon Is AvifllaMf from thr “T'JOiJntlfc 
Mi-nlber. AiiHinilian Instliuic of Ahongin.il 
Siiithes. BoJt 5^.<. city P.O . Lunbcira. a c . r. 
\pppcariniis, siinpnried by the names of ihrce 
referees, should be received t>> ilic Ijcecoutc 
Member by \pril 30. 19r>4. 


%|.Q0(VC 1.150 a year for - 

AsNsim_TCP aSd £1.250 x £M —£1,670 x 

|i.830 (emckney bar) x i»0 —£2.150 a 
_-f a Lecitirer. Appilcailoot tthrac copies) 
ng «ge, qnallAcaclona and experience and 
naming three referees, should reach The 

Tip ; RATIONAL 

UNIVERiqlT 

- '’"'iieseAkett 'srabiARSHips 

__-J liti "iht^tidVfo 

)loay and Soclj' ...- 

^ ~ ^ -J isdlni social and 

wMtvuppB mmffvytmit Miwnmwusm undlOdUg Economic 
Htuory a^ Economlf SlatiaUeal, Geography 
(most branches but »b|i it ^oresent with any 

SSSSi?? to 

Apstfalia and tin British CommonwMlth>. Far 
Eastern History (Chlni. , and ^ labgg)*. Inter* 
natlpaal Relations, uw. Pacifk Mlalory. 
PoUtienl Science ttntfUdmg public sdmltneira* 
tion). Philosophy {Including as well ss the 
traditional branches of philosophy. Nklal and 
poHtical philosophy, tha i^lloaopny ‘ 

as'ft*'—--- “ 

Statistics 

Appltcants shOiiM be poeigrndiuta students 
.with capacity W Mieaccli. Bdholars will 
ndnnaify enrol for a I^.D. Mgree. the course 
for wfilgh sxianda over three years. ■ A scholar- 
khtp It MMany awarded-for cteo yeirs but will 
normally be cxicndcd for the whole period of the 
gpdfoved course. 

- The baslc.scholarfhlp aHowAhcg is-£Al.025 per I 
annum. Married scholars with dtpcndcni ' 
children receive aidditjona) allowances. I ares 
to and from Canberra are paid. 

Application fobms and further particulars arc 
available from the Universliv j>r from the 
^cretnry. The Association of Commonwc.iUli 
UnlversRlos. Marlboruuih House. Pull Moll. 
London, S w.l. AppIleationB should reach the 
University bv April 30th or October 31 si In 
any gear. canaUja^^oa, ■ 

vfidps mxy^Dc^Sm'ut al tfme^er a Ward I 
Mibjcii to agreement of iht Head ol OtpHii- 
mrnr ermermed.' • 

P K. R. HODGKIN. 

' Rcaf^itrsf. 

Tnstluue of AdiuiiLiil Siudics 
G P O . 


ycarsj 
_> the I _ 

Repayments 

—- :ax relief. 




C ANADIAN PAt IKU: railway COJ 
PANY (Incorporated In Canada with II 
to SHAKEHOLDEI 

Ihe ElRhty>third Annual General Meeting c. 
Sha^holdcrs of this Company, for the election 
of Directors to take the places of the reiliing 
Directors and for the transaction of bininext 
gencratly. will be held on Wednesday, the sixth 
day of May next, ai the prlncli^ oltlce of the 
Company, at Montreal, at twelve o’clock noon 
tdaylight saving time. If operative). The Ordinary 
block Transfer Books will be closed In Montreal, 
Tosomor VanaoMvaff New Vweh-rad-^Vasid— ow 
3 30 p.m. on Tuesday, the fourteenth day of 

:,!!i 

Lopdop. ai^^gli^gapy fliy. ‘ ^ ' 


_iuraday. ttte__ 


■t eniilriKi>{n |6g(,r--;;fa -ik.’-v 

Countries. gi^W* 

complex legal 
easily undcr^ 

Price : 2 ^ 
of postage). 

“ Tele^one TfVrTtc OTcTB r 
\M tfih|i^C0fiir^"i riitf6i^iTiarii>it> 





I (Inaudtng Mathematical Statistics). 


l^Bnbt.rrii, A OT , Aiisiralia. 


subsiaoUal knowledge 
hvpgilgge 4s g^c-.feuuiMtdi 

EDUCATION AND COURSES 


of ihe relevant 


NORTHAMPTON COlT.tGE 
OF 

ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 

1>HI*aR|MLNI Ob mana<»f.mi-;nt and 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

POS'I'GRADU.V IE 
DIPLOMA 
IN 

management SJUniLS 

The Collt'HC offers a course of 24 weeks two 
•f which arc in residenca. leadiog to ibe Post- 
Graduate Diploma in Mnnagcmint SiiidlCK. ihe 
next lourse begins In September, lyM. 

Farther narilciilafs on request to HE.AD OF 
department. ai b(. John Street, london. 
i: C.l. _ 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 
SALFORD 

department of Xt.W.AfJEMLNT 

STUDIES 

diploma in manaolmdnt si*udils 

Ihe Dcpariinem offeri a fiilMime tourse 
IcHding to the Diploma In Managenunt Studies. 
I» is suitable for those wl\o wish m pursue, 
or ad\Nnce. s career la manjRcmcnr, personnel 
management, or teaching/research in Indusiflii* 
suicffcs. 

The Course extends over one or iwo \cars 
clvpandlng on ihe giialllli.iitions of candidates 
upon enir)'. light months' rull-llmc aiicndance. 
irniff October to May, is required In each venr, 
CanXIIdares should normally be ai least 2i 
>cam of age and have a Doarce, Diploma Hi 
rcchnolog>', Higher National Certlilvatie or other 
appfovad ^ofbsttealr-uuallfl^lon. ^ 

t. Hnmdatgg ^ Wlg,^ powffmr, consiileri 

ui3 tbj||g.^cgih^e 

resell 


NL\V<./\SJLL upon TYNE 

EDUCATION COMMIT in: j 

MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF 1 
COMMERCE 

The following fulUtiinc courses LonuuLUce in 
Sepicmber, IUb4 t 

u Sv. (Lsonomics) Degree of f ondon Unneiviiy 
I L.B Degree of I ondun Lnivcrsliy 
Higher Natibnal DliHuma in Business kiudies 
—iwo.year course 

Higher NoMonaL Diploma in Busnesk htadles 
—rhrec-year sandwich courfc 
G C.E. "A” Level. 

Pamphlcti giving derails of these coursga may 
be obtained from the Principal, viumtipal Coi- 
leas of Comnlcrce. College Street. Newcastle 
upon Tyne 

TUITION FOR B.SC. ECONOMICS 

Wolscy Hall (Tst. 1894) provides Postal 
Coursca In g Widg rugge of siibjecit fur rhe 
ivv'O examinations for London Univ. B.Sc. Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate Fees. 
1.716 Wolic> Hall Students passed London 
University B.!lv. Econ. exsms. 19SO*19o3. 
Tuition also for G.C.E., Caw, stritluical other 
exams.—Prospectus (mention examtnaiion) from 
1. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B L , LL B., Dlrcitor 
6f Studies. Dept. 'P.17. 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

S T< ftETA'ATAL' "Training'^ Ttir' Women. 

espcvUIk unlvarsliv graduates and older 
stiidentit 6>mont}l aind Intensive l4-wrck 
coursis—Write Principal, Davlix's. 1^8 Holland 
Park Avenue. W II. PARk -^^4. 

Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (ECON.) LL.B. 

‘ ' ^mnat^degrbcs of , th* wmM 


illowlng the Robbins Rcpo^i) ftf Is Ixpec 
that DIplomaics may be permiliad. In, appro 
cnsel, to proceed to S higher^'de^ehvHuftgi 
furtner period of fuU>ilme study. 



OF C??iACHING UNTIL 

iCESSFUL 

prospectiM and/or uclvu 
ih inieresicd, lu : 

TAN COLLEGE 

I iL/cpi. 09/2), St, Albans. 


copper* MINE IN RBPIHIU 
. OF IRRMUID Fbn aALR 


Indusiry and Commerce holds 1,398,997 of the total I,MM),000 riuires of £1 
each wfil^ Tuive Weh'Iisued.' !fligi*es“ Wni'T»c‘ ffdiisferffrir to ihft xhcei^ssftir 


tenderer for 
ST. PA- 

for a period 'bi 

4-OiA^ dnd pyj 
’ —^ areas loi 



^^sq^fe’^^n^lc? "iiff^undii _ _ - 

were worked 41R lo.Sepiemhex,. 1962. whea.produelJoB ueaacd^. Ih*.inma..wra 
put on Care and Mnintcnance w'ule g comprehensive survev was being carried 
tmt |w consullgitts. i n / 

The report of ihc rcL't^mmcnds that a progrxmtne of re-expTor^ion 

and re-devteld|Vfuciit dioitkl be, carried ou}. The sihjcesHrul tendfrer. MC 
expected to carD out a programme of re-expforaiion and rc-dcvclopnicnt 
equivalent in magnitude'W that ■recommended't»y mr conR\ift«nff, Confernf- 

the consultants’ report are as'ailubic in ihe offices of the Department of Industry 
tnd Commerce. Kildurc Street, Dublin 2 

1 ‘he mine workings arc well tnuintjiiicd and .Kccs<*ilde and the flotation 
mill. wTiich has a nominal Capacity of 4.000 short lotU pbf d»V,‘ H Iflt.lCf Oh- 

smi’Mt. 

tcTand CWf 

important tax rtliefs 
Tender 


the site, as arc tlie mine pumps and other essential cquipir 
ComfanTe< vVhfch erigage frf nunerai devcTbOm^flt rn ire 
portant tax rtliefs 

Tender forms may be obtain^ from the Secretary, Depariment of Industry, 
ij^f ^t^ ierce KiY^rc^lrcei,^^«blij^ 2. ^d, Uu? lakCit .^4^ for the receipt 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


INVEST in 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF 

IPSWICH 

5 ^ MORTGAGE LOANS 

JL.OL (Trustee Securities) 

2 for 2 to T yeart 

Particulars from Dape. E, 
BoroughTraasu ra r, M usau m StrMt,l psw ich 


LUTON CORPORATION* 

IP.. MORTCtABE 

Ci . loam 

l^r ^ U Foriod 9 - It foart 

(with facilities for immtd/ott repayment) 
Deu/h from 

Borough Troosurtr, Econ., Town H«N, Lu4»q 


Yo MORTGAGES 


MONMOUmHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

OFFERS 
INVESTORS 

TRUSlii SECURITY 2-7 YEARS 

NOfl^NSES dIttMIN. 

DMBMfrem County Tronaurork Dopt. 
1^1. County Hull. Nowpert. Hon. 


51 : 


INVIST WITH 

BOURNEMOUTH CORPORATION 

mm TRUSTEE SECtlMTY 

lo 1 A/ *0 LOIBU 

eM9/0 ’ ’ '‘^1^* MIRTtUES 
^ ^ MINIMUM E3M 

Apply: Borough Troasurer, Town Hall, 


; KKT comnv council 

2-10 YEARS MINIMUM ClOO 
Apply: County TrtRSurer (E.L), 
County Hall, Maidstone. 

INVEST IN 

SIOBH COdPORAnON LOANS 

Interest for 
'0 2 to 10 year*, 

Apply I Borough Trooouror (T). 
Town Hall. Slough, Bucka. 

INVEST WITH 

STOCKFOST .^ORATION 

LOANS 

jIL te 7 years. 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES 

Dotallo from 
THE BOROUGH TREASURER. 
TOWN HALL. STOCKPORT. 

BOROOeNOFCNELMSFORfi 


5 i‘ 


J.7 YEARS 
TRUSTEE 
SECURITY 


5 i% 


MINIMUli 
INVESTMENT 
£200 ^ 


Details : ^ 

Borough Treasurer (E.), ^ 
Civic.Cen^r^ O^lmsford> 
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MILAN FAIR 

Thto famous trade fair of worldwide appeal puts at 
your disposal more tfiait fprty years of experience as 
w^il so its highly on^ized 

INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE 

CENTRE 


At the Milan Fair the pick of world production is shown by 
14,000 exhibitors from eighty-four different countries. You 
will find thisir products systematically classified in weii- 
plarmed pavltiofis' rising several storeys high and spread 
over $ .diap1Sy area of .600,000 square yards. Escalators, 
fast lift's and other forms of rapid transport-wUj make 
your visit A fdfreshing, pleasant and profitable one • The 
Milan Fair holds the secret of good business, as four 
million visitors who go there every year would tell you. 


VISIT THE MILAN FAIR 
FROM 12 TO 25 APRIL 1964 

Information: Dr, Vittorio Schiazzano - 31 Old Burling¬ 
ton Street - “S* REGent 2411 - LONDON W.1 


jA.nnouncing the opening of 

TAMAICHI’S 

LONDON 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 

Our representatives will be pleased to answer 
whatever questions you may have regarding 
the JAPANESE ECONOMY AND SECURI¬ 
TIES MARKET. Information available with¬ 
out charge. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
Manager:. Kyumatsu Nomizu 

2 Philpot Lane, London E.C. 3: Tel. MINcing lane 9091 
Cable Address: MONTONESCO LONDON 

YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO, LTD. 

Chairman of the Board: Konosuke Koike 
Pre.sident: Hajime Ohkami 

Head Office: Kabuto-cho. Nihonbiishi. Chuo-kii, Tokvo. Jaiwn 
Cable Address: MONTONE.SCO TOKYO Telex; TK 2505 


geared to Japanese industries 



f, 

h* ' ^ 'Vi. 

. I*, 

jfd--,.., ■ if- 

' • I’! 

[} 


The Industrial Bonk of Japan is geared 
to the needs and trends in Japanese 
industries. It is also the gear that 
keeps the Japanese economy running 
smoothly. Through its loans to the 
young and promising as well as 
established industries and firms of the 
country, the Industrial Bank of Japan 
has contributed and is contributing 
to the spectacular economic and indu¬ 
strial growth of Japan. For up-to-date, 
accurate information on Japanese 
industries and for all types of banking 
services in Japan, you'll get the mosr 
thorough service from the industrial 
Bonk of Japan. 


THE 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 


OF JAPAN, LTD. 



THE BCOKOMfSTiMAIKSH lMi iMi 



MEAD OFFICE: HIOM ST., SKIPTOM, YORKS. 


fan 

historical coins of 

SWITZERLAND 





TRADITION, 

PRESTIGE, 

TRUST 

Each movement of "Noh" dancer is precise, 
accurate, and calculated, for this traditional 
Japanese dance demands flawless perform¬ 
ance. And when it comes to international 
banking services, you can take advantage of 
swift and dependable services substantiated 
by many years of outstanding experience... 
offered by Sumitomo Banks.' 

THE 

SUMITOMO 

BANK, 

LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: OSAM, lAPAN 
145 branches in key cities throughout Japan 

AFFILIATED BANKS: THE SUMITOMO BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA. Head Office: San Francisco. Branch 
Officep: Los Angeles, Crenshaw, Saoramento, Sen 
Jose, Gai^eni, BANCO SUMITOMO BRASILCIBCLM. 
Head Office: Sao Paulo. 

LONDON BRANCH: Bucklersbury House, 

3 Queen Victoria St., London, E.G.4 
OVEB$£AS OFFICES: New York Agency. Hong Kong 
Branch. Karachi Rep. 


arc today tliu piidc of luimisniatists, howovor, the 

LAUSANNE 

bunch of the Bmk of Sirifzertaii4, ^ part of a modim 

banking organization, wiU trantiact \'our business in current its uf 
iilmost all t'oiintncs of the \^orld. 


UNldN BAmC 
OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWEDSEldBKHE RANKCESEIXSCBUFT 

- VMTON DE BANQUES SVISSES V 

t!.MONE DI BANCHE SVIZZERE I 

MEAD OmCEt ZURICH, RahnhoiatnMe 45 
OVER SO HRANCMES IVKtOUCHOUT SiriTZERi,AKD 
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MarVACT CALUOKAPMIO RiNSlTloa OP HT, TVM 



COMBINING LONG EXPERIENCE 
WITH A YOUTHFUL SPIRIT. 

THE FUJI BANK BRINGS YOU EFFICIENT, 
PERSONALIZED BANKING SERVICES DIRECT FROM 
IMPORTANT TRADE-CENTRES 
THROUGHOUT JAPAN. 


JAPAN'* LAKaUT COMUIRCtAI. •ANN 

™^FUJI bank™- 

Head OfncM Tokyo. lapM 
Bronch OffIcM throughout Jupom 192 
Ovonuoi OfflcMi London. Nuw York and DSuuldoif 
l•pr•i•ntotlv• Offlcui Cdlcutto 




TOKAIBANK 


HEAD OFFICE: NAGOYA, JAPAN 
OVEK 170 OFFICES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
H OFFICE 

RCPifeSENTAtIVE'OFnOE • 



NKB...your commercial bank cn the scene 



The most reliable financial informalion comes from the expert 
on the scene. In Japan, this means Nippon Kangyo, Japan's 
distinguished commercial bank. Over 120 branches throughout 
Japan and 1,200 pver^as correspondents enable Nippon 
Kangyo to be intiraa(ciy informed on domestic industry and 
commerce and their interplay with Wall Street and the City. 
Make use of NKB's' efficient, complete banking services. 

Jnimirs Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

HI AD OrriCCi Hibiya. Tokyo. DOMESTIC OEFICISi Over 120 brooches throughout 
Japan. lONDON RmiSINTATtVI OFFICIi 1 Royal Exchonge Ave., London, E.C. 
3, Engtond. Teh MANSION HOUSE 1797. NEW YORK AOENCYt 40 Woll Street, 
How York 5, KY^ V.SJu TAIFSl IRANCHs 35, Po-AI Rood, Tolpel, Taiwan. 
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If 1 weren’t your rich unde 
but your insiira'nce man I’d 
stifl give you the same advicc- 



G^t sojiie funds behind you.. 
Invest in g Nome Service 
Insurance policy. 


It’s easy — your insurance 
man collects the pren-uums 
at your home. 


Jt*s profitable — most of the 
Hotne Service insurance 
people*s profits come 
back to y'oti in extra 
benefits. Bonuses make 
your policy bigger and bigger. 




T know what I’m talking 
about. Thai’s how I 
started investing for 
the future. 


MILLIONS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE LEABN 
INSURANCE WISDOM 
THE HOME SERVICE WAY 



. kjf Tkf Induitrtol Lifi Officei AstoclQti^tk 





i , 1 . f 


VBE^TEI? 
^AfESi 
ffOR ■' •' ■ 
VJNTAGE‘ 

can teli.the uintafte. of 
ci!>ttlfei.,f0 Mftking sehvicas, 
peopla unaniitwifsly agree fhEit' tHe SaiiiwS Bank'9 are 
the most deperxilable. And the .world*wide network of 
branches, correspondents and representatives of your 
Sanwa Bank is always reddy to serve your, LPultiple bank¬ 
ing requirements. ■ ' , 


Only, connoisseurs 
wines, but when it 


.SANWA BANK 


HIAVOPPWfr OSAKA, JAfiAM 

187 ORANCKES fN JAPAN 

Ov«ra*at . 

London Briwch Garrard House. 3145 Gresham SI . LONDON, L.C.?, friflind- 
New York Acertcy 1 Chase Mldbattan Plaza, New York. N.Y., O.Ia. 

San Francisco Bruch: 45 B CaIrfonUa St.. San Francisco. California, U.S.A^ 

Taipei Ropresentativa Qfflre; 72 South Chungking Road, 1st Sictlon. Tilpii.Formoja 


KABUTOtnditlonaf firoi^etive HeddjMttr worn by 

Jopoti^o wWiMo ifoS. 



In bankino also, Dalwa’a iradittdn of exparTanca 

plays an Important part for your proteotlO^Y. Oor Iviternaftional 
banking services can assist yoq layout financial.planning 
now, and in the tuturei 



OSAKA JAPAN, TELEX OS 32^ 

-London Branch ■ 

7f BlihoMiatot London, 8.0.3., Gnfland 
Tht«htioh«: LONddir Wan 1857/4 


i 


iTa 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THI 

BCONOMIST-BXTKL 

INDICATOlU 

(1953-100) 

FINANCIAL 

TIMB8 

(1935-100) 

F T-ACTUARI88 
INDICES 

(April 10, 19623; 100) 

Bargain 

Marked 

1964 

Noon 

CION 

T 

Ord« 

iRdex 

Yield 

% 

500 

Shares 

Yield 

% 

Consols 

Yield 


kr. 4 

393*4 

392 

4*47 

337*i 

4*76 

113 43 

4-35 

6-00 

14,336 

. I 

393*8 

393 


|37 8 

4-76 

113-59 

4-35 

5-98 

I4.S23 

• 6 

192*7 

393 

4-49 

336 I 

4*78 

113-32 

4-36 

6-00 

14,919 

.. t 

392*5 

393 

4-4B 

337*5 

4 77 

113-31 

4-36 

6-00 

16,361 

.. 10 

394*2 



3i7*B 

4-76 

M3 73 

4 34 

5-97 

15,441 

^ J* 

394*4 

194 

4-4i 

138*1 

4-76 

113-73 

4-34 

5 96 

14,605 


High. 

Low, 378‘0 (Fobruary 3) 


High, 332 1 
(FobriMry 3} 


H.gh, 117 95 (Unuary 3) 
Low. 108-30 (February 3) 


PricM. IH4 


High i Low 


•ftITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTIED STOCKS 


Exchoquor VM .1963-44 99.1 

Savings Bonds 3%.1955^5 97 

Savings Bondi 2>2%.1 964-^7 92 

Funding 3%.1966-68 91 

ConvtrsioA 3>2%.1969 91 

Victory 4% .1920-76 95 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 86 

Funding .1960-90 94 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 79 

Treasury 3‘a%.1977-80 77 

Funding 5>4%. 1978-80 95 

Treasury 31,%.1979-81 76 

Funding 5<]%.1982-84 96 

Radamption 3%.1966-96 60 

Funding 3*2%.1999-2004 64 

Treasury 5*2%.2008-12 90 

Consols 4% .after Feb. I9S7 64 

War Loan 3'a%.f9S2 57 

Conv. 3<2%.after Apr. 1961 56 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 46 

Consols 2'2%. 41 

Treasury 2'a%.after Apr. 1975 41 

British Electric 2% .1968-73 82 

British Electric 3*2%.1976-79 78! 

British Gas 3%.1990 -95 61 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 64^ 

DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Net Red. Gross Red. 
Yield, Yield. 

Mar. II. Mar. II, 
19641 1964 



£ 

s. 



s. 

d. 

99.14.0 

1 

8 

7 


5 

3/ 

971*31 


10 

5 


15 

41 

921 (,a 


18 

3 


1 

01 

91*, 


0 

8 


5 

10/ 

9|7, 


18 

11 


7 

7 

95*4 


4 

4 


16 

5t 

87 


3 



8 

6/ 

94*1,4 


2 

10 


16 

5/ 

79*14 


3 

2 


10 

1/ 

77*3,4 


1 

4 

5 

13 

9f 

95 


12 

10 


IS 

2/ 

76**,4 


1 

7 


13 

9/ 

973,4 


12 

2 


16 

41 

61* 


19 

7 


12 

3/ 

65*2 


17 

1 

1 5 

14 

lOf 

9Ma 


14 

8 


0 

5/ 

65*4 


IS 

5 


3 

sr 

58*, 


14 

3 


2 

Of 

57(4* 


14 

9 


1 

Ilf 

49*a« 


14 

8 


1 

ar 

41V 


13 

0 


IB 

Mf 

4I»I6* 


13 

7 


19 

Mf 

823,4* 


3 

10 


9 

8/ 

78'*,4 


0 

10 


13 

41 

62*, 


19 

7 


12 


65*2 


2 

5 


13 


Price. 

i 

Price. ) 

Red. Yield, 1 

Mar. 4, 

Mar 

■J'. 

Mar. 



1964 I 1964 


Atntralia 3U%... 

Auscralie6% .... 

Ceylon 4%. 

New Zeeland 6% 
Northern Rhodesli 


..1965^9 

88/, 

89 

£ 

5 

1. i 
12 

..1974-76 

102*2 

103 

5 

18 

..1973-75 

66*2* 

66*1 

8 

12 

..1976-80 

IOOI3 

lOQ/, 

5 

17 

..1978-81 

69 

69 

9 

15 

..1965-67 

94/, 

95 

5 

12 

..1987-92 

54*2 

55 

8 

16 

..1959-89 1 

86*4 

86I4 

6 

1 

.. 1967-70 

93'2 

93*4 

5 

10 

..1971-73 

96*4 

96*, 

5 

12 

..1976-79 

96*4 

96(2 

5 

14 

after 1920 

46*4 

47*2 

6 

5 

.,1980-83 , 


89*,* 

5 

17 

.1980 1 

93*4 

43*2 

5 

16 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Atch. Toeeka ... 

Can. Paclftc. 

Pennsylvania.... 
Union Pacific ... 
Amer. Electric ., 
Am. Tel. I Tel.. 
Cons. Edison.... 
Ini. Tel. I Tel... 
Western Union . 

Alcoa. 

Aluminiuqt.. 

Amer. Cm.. 

Am. SmeMng..,, 
Am. Viscose ..... 

ARaconda. 

Beth. Steel ...... 

Boeing. 

Celanese 


Mar. Mar. 
4 II 

I $ 

28S. leil 

34*2 34^4 

32*4 34*4 

409|« 4l*a 
4|l« 41(2 

141(2 140(2 
84(t ni 
53*2 »51g 
3134 m 

29*1 ^ 

4isi 4M2 
90*i 90»4 

91V 92*1 
4t>> 46*4 
347t 367. 

42^ 41 

61^ 63 


Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive. 
Crown Zeller.. 
Distillers Seag.. 

Oougfes. 

Dow Chemlal. 
Du Pom 
East. Kod^ 
AQjrd.H6tor 
^n, Heetric.. 
Gemirbi Foods. 
GenerblJiotort. 

• t a ■ e 

GuKOil. 

Helm. 

Inc. But. Mnch.. 
Inc. Harvnster.. 
Intnr. Nkknf .. 


Mar. Mar. 

4 II 

$ $ 

45*i 48*4 

43 43 

$5*2 54*4 

47 I 4 477g 

237, 23 >• 

68I3 707, 

55(3 57(4 

2i" i 
90|i 90*, 
81*4 847, 

44 46(, I 

5M, 51*8 , 

42(4 42 

55812 $7514 

gJ: 


Inter. Paper .. 
Kennecott ... 
Litton Indi.... 
Monsanto .... 
Nat. Distillers. 
Pan-American 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn.. 
Sears Roebuck 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil. 
Sund. Oil Ind. 
Stand. Oil N.). 
Union Carbide 
U.S. Steel.... 
West. Electric. 
Woelworih... 
Xerox. 


Mar. Mar 

4 II 

$ 5 

31*8 32 

82 841, 

671, 67*8 

67*8 691., 

2479 26*8 

67*4 68*4 

817, 83'4 

35*. 38*a 

10678 I06>4 

47«4= 47*4 

71*4 71*8 

64 63>2 

82 8|7, 

119*4 I20>4 

56(4 I 56<b 
35(8 35*8 

7378 76 

8OI4 87*8 


St nndnrd ofMl r—T*** ItwHce e (1941 -43■ 


A, 

YW# 


Yield 

SO 

YieM 

Govt. 

Yield 


Adb 

% 

UtiKtlet 


Bondi 

% 

82-H 

7i'-96 

41^ 

fU 

fir*49 

^31 

87*46 

4 p 


B 97 

41-16 

4-3S 


3*33 

87-36 

4*14 

H*S3 

2-96 

42-35 

4-27 

3-33 

87*26 

4-15 

E-79 

2-99 

^•72 

4*23 

66 67 

3*35 

87*16 

4*16 

83-79 

2-95 

43-13 

4*19 

66-90 

3-35 

87*06 

4*17 


Prices. 1964 Last Two 

___ Divideedt 

High Low 


44/7(2 4*2 0 

17/1(2 6*2 0 

69/7»2 7*10 


gj... 

33/3 4>4 a 

53/6 7*2 0 

£19*4 II/-b 

44/- , 7(2 0 , 

£26(u ^-50 c 
43/9 "^lO b 


11/10*1! 3 e 
12/10*3 5 a 


6*3 0 12*26 
10 b So 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 

B&Ks, DiscoatfrAi^ 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Martins.5/- 

Midland.£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 

Westminster‘B*.£1 

Australia* N. Z.£1 

Bk. Lond. * S. Amer. £1 
Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of New S. Wales £20 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Hqngk'g. * Shang... .$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada... .810 

Standard Bank.£1 

Htmbros.5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schroders.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Eowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking ...5/- 
Hercantile Credit .. .5/- 
United Domini. Tst.. .5/- 
BREWERIES, Etc. 
Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Bass. Mitchells * B. . .5/- 
Charrington United. .5/- 

Dinillen.10/- 

Guinness.S/- 

Harveys.5/- 

Scoctlsh & Newc. Brew. £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread 'A'.5/- 

8UILDING. PAINT. Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£1 

British Plaster Bd_10/- 

Richard Costain.5/- 

CritUll Mfg.5/- 

Incernational Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Portland.5/- 

.5/- 

IICAL 

^briglu*^Wilson...5/- 

ICI.£1 

Honsanto.5/- 

DRAPERY * STORES 

Boots Pure Drug_5/- 

licMltague Burton... 10/- 

Oe^nams.10/- 

GUS'A*.5/- 

Heuse of Fraser.5/- 

Lewis’s Invest. T«-4/- 

Marks & Spencer ‘A* 5/- 

United Drapery.5/- 

Weol worth.5/- 

OIL 

British Petroleum .... £1 

BurmahOil. £1 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. 

Shell Transport. 5/- 

Ultramar. 10/- 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Price, 

Price, 

Yield. 

Mar. 4, 

Mar. M, 

Mar. M, 

1964 

1964 

1964 

1 

53/3^. - 

53/9 

3 72 

47/10*1 

49/1*2 

4-07 

17/10*2 

18/- 

3 89 

74/- 

75/6 

3 97 

65/9 

67/6 

4*15 

64/M2 

65/7'2 

4-OS 

56/3 

54/3 

4-42 

4I/3* 

42/3 

4 73 


£22(1,• 
52/6 

3 13 
3-0$ 

34/3 

35/- 

5-07 

55/- 

53/6* 

5-61 

£201, 

£20k 

3-68 

45/3 

48/- 

3-44 

£26^, 

£261 >1, 

3-16 

45/6 

46/3 

6-49 

31/6 

32/6 

3*46 

31/6 

31/6 

2 78** 

64/6^ 

64/6 

2*79 

50/- 

50/3 

4-98 

12/1*2 

12/1*2 

4-54 

14/6 

l4/4(,* 

6-09 

15/1*2 

I5/M2 

4-96 

29/6 

29/6e 

4 49 

15/3 

15/4*2 

4 23 

17/4*2 

17/3 

3 91 

14/6 

14/6 

4 14 

26/6 

26/7*2 

3-94** 

23/10*2 

24/- 

4-06** 

18/3 

IB/6 

4-05 

65/- 

65/- 

3-08 

25/7(2 

25/4*2 

4-14 

18/- 

18/3 

4 II 

60/9 

62/9 

2 66 

24/6 

24/9 

3 64 

32/9 

32/3 

2 48 

13/6 

13/4*2* 

4-49 

14/3 

14/3 

6 32 

26/9 

28/- 

3-13 

26/6 

28/- 

1-79 

18/1'1 

19/Mi 

4 44 

25/6 

24/9* 

4-00 

19/- 

18/10*2 

3-97 

41/9 

41/6 

4-82 

46/1*2 

45/3 

4-42 

M/IOij^ 

15/3 

4-10 

22/6 

22/3 

‘ 2 92 

24/9 

24/6 

2 86 

41/4*2 

41/4*1 

4-83 

48/3 

47/- 

3-33 

29/4*2 

29/7*2 

5 06 

14/4*2 

14/3* 

4-07 

67/3 

66/6 

2 63 

32/9 

32/6 

3 34 

29/6*411 ! 

30/7*in 

3 27 

60/7*2 1 

64/9 

5 88 

66/9 

68/3 

6 58** 

CI7'4 1 

£167, 

3 10 

42/1*2 ; 

40/6 

6 05-* 

26/- 

26/6 

... 


Mar. 4 | Mar. II 


FRANCS Frcs. Frcs. 

Air Liquide... 780 750 

BanquedaParis 336 33S 

Citroen. 135 130 

C. F. Petrole. 266 269 

Cie. G. d’Elct. 520 , 525 

Machines Bull f3a sj 149 

>chiney.... 186 189 

Pnnten^.... 312 3lS 

Rhono-Potilenc 339 342 

IM. 334 , 332 

iaint-Gobain. 242-Z 238 

Usinor. (5Q'S 145 

Inde* _ 94*0 92-6 

107 2 (f2.1.64) 

Low . 92*6 in.3.64) 

Dec. 3/, IHS^IOO. 


425 Industrials High. 83*79 (Mar. II. 1964). -Lew. 79-74 ((an. 2. 1964). 


ITALY 

All. Generali « * 

Ireda.. 

[dison.. , 

'insider... 
a Centrale 
Montecatini 

Motta. 

Olivetti .., 
irelh S.p.A.. 
inascence.,. 
Snia ViKost.. 
Indtn ..,-'493'' 
High..., sn 

Low .472 

/950-I 


Lira ) Lire 
96^700 91.200 


(7,600 16750 
IJ40 I 1.885 
4A55 j 4,475 
558 525 

4j^ I 4.400 
•9t 472 10 

6/ (3.1.64) 

a (ffJ.64> 
>/(XL 


GERMANY % % 

A.E.G. 507 522 

Bad’chc.Anilln. STM, 593 

Bayer. 602 618 

Commerzbank. 569 580 

Deutsche Bank. 580 595 

HbechstFarb... 543 554 

Kundenkredit . 461 459 

^Uewenbrifi... 1.120 1,120 

E MennesmtfW .. 23914 242' 

^Siemens....... 604*4 623 

Thyweh-Kipieue 221 230 

VolkilyiRyteA ... 610 618 

HtnM4Jid4X I0B I3 110 33 

no-33 01.3.64) 
LtSrU.Ak., 99-88 [2.1.64) 

Frcs. Frcs. 

! Mrvw. .'f. •«. ■ 129.600 29,450 
I Bqii 6 .Nat.deBel. M.250 11,250 
fail*. $ 06 . Gen. I 4.195 4.180 

Cd^eriH-Oui.: 2.410 2.356 

bpdrance Long I 5.360 5,210 

Hoboken.. 16.300 16.123 

Innovation,...! 6.210 6.I(N) 

Photo Gavtort. I 2.6SS 2.790 


Mar. 4 

Mar. II 


Mar. 4 

! Mar. 1 

0/ 

0/ 

HOLUND 

% 

% 

50^ 

522 

A.K U. 

531*2 

530* 

571 *j 

593 

Biienkorf. 

860 

868 

602 

618 

Heinekens 

521 

, 502 

569 

580 

interuniefFI.SO) FI.208 

IFI.208 

580 

595 

K. N. Hoogoven 

613*4 

626 

543 

554 

Kon. ZoiJt-Ket. 

840 

859* 

461 

459 

Philips (FI.25).. 

FI.148 3FI.I53 

1.120 

1,120 

Kobeco fFI.50). 

FI.236 

FI.237 

239*4 

242* 

Rotterdam Bk.. 

340 

342 

604*4 

623 

Thomassen 6 D. 

759 

750*- 


Photo Gavtort. I 2.6SS 2.790 

Sidro..... 1.044 1,024 

Soe. GeiteVale. . 15.925 15.375 

Sofina 8.610 8,560 

Urn Minferai/iO 826 004 

Index ... 133-27 130 9 

High..., 137-82 (16.1.64) 

Low . 130 9 [It.3.64) 

Dec. 31, 1953m 100 . 


Valeurop.iFI. 70 7:FI. 71 2 

Zwanenberg .. I 960 I 964 
13 Index... 342-0 343-5 

f) High.... 356-4 [15.1.64) 

I) Low. 339 5 [28.2.64) 

1953 ml 00. 

SWEDEN Kr. Kr. 

) AbUvalB.... 320 325 

) Asea. 303 302 

) Blektrolux .... 160 165 

» ErleSKinB.Kr.35 170 169 

) Skand. Banken. 247 248 

I Sv. Cellulosa... 240 242 

I Sv. Handflsbank 254 259 

I Tandstk.BKr.SO 175 175 

I 4h)dex... 210-77 210-80 

i High.... 217-71 [3.2.64) 

I Low. 204-30 (2.1.64) 

I Dec. 29, 1956m 100. 

NORWAY % % 

I BergensPriv’bk. 198*4 200 

Borregaard.... 184*2 *35 

Norsk Hydro.. 241*4 238*4 


* Ex dividend. t Tax free. $ Assumed average life, 7 years. IThe net redemption yields allow for tax at7$. 9d. in £. I Ex eapitalinition. 
(q) interim dividend, (b) Fintl.djyidqnd. (c) Year's dividend, (e) 10 earliest date. If) Flat yield. (g> £x alL (A) After Rhoeeaiao tax. (/) To.I 


(q) Interim dividend. (6) Finql.d^iyidend. (c) YMr's dividend, (e)To earliest date. 

(p) Resulting from split of redaraiion of Rhodesia * Nyasaiand Stock. Japanese prices supl>l 


V Ex rights. Equivalent to 8-0 sterling. 

■M state, (n)^ Inteidna since raduced or pawed. 


Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
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LONDON.: NEW y 6 rK : iMAHCf 
GERMANY: HOLLAND: ^TALY 
BELGIUM i .. SWEDEN r- .HO$VYAY 


■Rfe? 


!aOMAI-' 


- ■ '5' ■•■ X r •■-./i f L,., 


PFkad. I9#|F > 

I Oiyidfhftei.., ... 

a ; 

High 1 Low 

1 ia) 



biiQiif^^ - 
#TOCH» - 




IH4, 


M/I . 

40^ 

44/i:dr, 

74/9 ■ 
60/3 
143/0 
85/4«; 

IV/^' 

67/# 

60/1 •’a 


7^- 

S0/3 

41/1 

41/3 

s^/? 

'«^To.a 

63/6 

58/- 


45/0 38/# 

41/1 ' 37/0 

NV- 1 8/0 
38/4ii I 30/10' 
30/3 ; 26/6 

2 »/- 18/0 
33/7^ I iO/3 
76/# : 66/0 

11V- ' i 00/0 

94>- 84/0 

15/03-u I4/K>' 


• J/3 

13/101] 

73/6 

20/0 

77/6 

19/6 

49/7»i 

66/4li 

31/- 

6S/6 

21/6 

P3/6 


11/6 
10/6 
68/J 
18/0 
66/6 
»7/7», 
4#/6'j 
60/3 
70/1'r 
6 i/- 
• 6 / 5 - 

r7/t 


Ml* 

fjfjfc 

'? ? 
9-t e 

l'‘J 

0 a 
Vxc 
S*«,a 

13V c 

44 # 

7 if 
3 0 
10 a 
7i,6 
IS r 
t3»»# 
13 0 
il'ic 
1.5 6 

3 0 
8»’2 6 

.A 

b 

4 

ir 36 c 
12 b 
7 Ir 
7 d 
1V« 
10 ^.# 
I2iib 


I9U# 

I ^ 

7 0 

7 b 

3 a 

4*110^ 
10 b 
10 b 
11-4 e 
21^8 
Via 
174 c 

4V« 

4 a 

8 b 
10 b 

I'aa 







tf- 


28/10 '2 

6/N'7 

41/6 

10/54', 

lO/i'a 

»3/4'2 


20/10*7 1 
7/6 
46/6 

t2/- 
10 / 0 ’ 

15/417 , .. 
aV3' , 72/9 
15/41, I 3»y^ 
H/3 I I1/;I8«7 
. 50/6 


r 6 b 

10 c 

rs 

8 

t2 

0 

11 


54/1' 

37/- 

15/4*2 

5J/7'i 

2S/-4'2 

416/6 

5 I 4 

46/0 

5V 

60/0 

40/J 

I0'>„ 

162/6 

I0>8 

23', 

38/0 

95/. 

1.7/0- 

17/6 

05/- 

32 / 6 J 4 

6 /- 

103/6 

20/0 

12/> 

83/1', 

16/1', 

33/6 

212/6 
88/9 
135/- 
91/6 
I IT/6 
99/3 
50/- 


1 6/9', 

. 5 I 

: 58/a 
33/^ 

»'i 

,«x 
’ 82/?- 

16,^0 
16/1 
; 70A- 
' 29/K<4 

’ 03/- 

10/41-2 

. 11 /- 

^ w* 

, 74/1', 
: 13/3 ■ 
2V- 

196/3 

84/- 

127/6 

76/6 

100/41] 

: 89/412 
46/3 


b 
b 
a 
b 

b 

ro54b 

5 0 
10 c 

M (t 

l6Vc 
0 b 
192,0 
4*6" ! 
SV<r! 

3S>, a 
15 b 
1262,c 
ll'ab 
15 b 
100 
15 
15 
I' 

IS 

71 


% , fimnat 4 RAoia 

ftb f Acr..... if 

4*^b[-a(CCr..*.v..*.S.vWr€l 
6 b Crompton f^rklpiOjii 5/- 

. 

G«dtTirEl4«H«.‘ .?! j 6I^6»1 :a/ih 

;a#t«fwnti ...5/- 

A*. RtifPlU .... £1 
Th^ir Elfctrkxl.... .5/- 

EHOINEniNG 
■sbcDckAWilcbx....£l 

lohn Brow».fl 

CMiiMit Uibd.«/- 

liK«roM.,C9nibost... «S/- 

Swaiii Huncor-...£1 

fobn Thome^tr.5/- 

tS b , CoMOtry Gaugv* 

V b ^ AKrod-Mopboirr....... £1 

7*70 AIU«4 Ironfouodorf. I. £1 : 

Wjn.£1, 

WAV..10/- 

GoorsoCohon.S/- 

^XjMhmora.5/- 

GtioscKcofi,. ..£1 

HbliY8 01^rwn....;5/- 

Moul Bex..£1 

Axniomo A Jixrlos.. .5/- 

Aiii^dChtini.. £1 li 

Tuba fhveumenci —£1 

VMtbrs. £1 

Wai:4.4Xboa. 

Wallmfin Smith Owon S/-4 ^V- 
VVood^ll’Ouckham., 5/-,| 17/^ 

' MOD 8 TOBACCO «| 

AlHbd Supplier. ...10/-; 28/3 
A./4 


, fricHf IHTl 
' I ‘ioWi 

Wl'bkw /0 

' sf? 


<*l 




I 7 L/IOI 7 163/0 


22/4' 
66 /- 
70/- ' 
41/7^2 
14/3 

26/6 


H/4'i 
i 58/- 
^■65/- 
4T7r»2 
11/6 
03/0 
! #136 
‘ 20/7'7 
I 27/W', 

asv# 


SO/9 : 46/6 

21/0 ; rV- 

I7/I0'2' I6^»4 
33/- J 19/4'2 
30/3 13/- 

•7/- I3/4'7 


5 a 
7'j 0 

20 c 

6 c 
- 4 -c 

5 a 
121 , c 

6 6 
t7 Ic 

ISS'c 
47.20 
5 c 


60 
10 
. 15 

' 70 a 
33 o 

5 o 
: 105 o 

6 a 
13', 0 - 
20 a 

8 V 0 
Nil o 
, Mil O’ 
#1 00 c 
' 7»i0 

10 b i 
5# c| 

I; 0 
9 7 e 
Nfl e 
8 c 
B o 
Nil c 


L ♦ 

417 b 
4120 

r ? 

12 b 
'5 o 
4 a 

3 « 

7 b 
rv# 

37^0 
10 0 

’ f 

ll'ilt 
10 0 

4 o 

14 b 

7|i0 

5 

10 

3 b 
2 b 

10 p 

tIOV? 

Il*ib 
10. b 

53'jb 

10 0 
1262 ,c 

12 ',p 

ll-’jp 
50 a 

11 W 

72 a 0 , 

t252',,c 
162,b 

. _ . 

MOTORS 8 AiBCIUn 

5 -f) { Btrbald.....5/-’ 

Q'jb British Motor . .. 5/-’ 

15 < jaguar Cart'A'5/-' 

2'2n i Rolls-Royce. ..... .£1 

0i r f 'Aootaa'Motors “A* ..‘ 4/- 


Sfc 


I^I‘ 

v* 

w/r, 

*/» ; 


IS 

X’ 


sr ' 

jr ! 

n/* j 

2i*/r 


Astoc. British foods, I/-'; V‘4'i 

Bovrd..£1 48/6 

Brooka Bond *B' .. .5/- fV- 

Fitch Lofdl..... . ' 1/6 PO/- 

Incernalttonal'Stores. 5/- i £3/10*, 

o 1 I. Lyont A'.. 

6 I Rarrlr* Hovij . 
b ; SpiHWfs. . 
b I Tate 6 Lyle 
p Tesco Stores . 


Orb. An^-r. Tobac 
Geiger 

liRporial Tobacco . 

INSURANCE 
BiiraiHiir . . 
Commorcial UwiWn 
Equity 6 Law Life 
GeneraP Accident . 
Guardian. . 
b 0 *al 6 General: : 
Nofilicin & LmpI 
PeiiT . '. . . . 

PrudcnuaJ 'A', . 

Royel. 


. £1 
10 /- 


5/- 

1 i3/t'a 

. £1 

34/l'> 

^Z- 

..V- 

' </4'7 

( 3 ; 101 , 

10 /- 

51'/3 

. 10 /- 

' 23/6 

£1 

40/0 

5/- 

' 53 ," 

.5/-' 

4470 

.5/- 
. 5/- 

: n'A 

.t'. 


£1 

152/6 

5/- 

lO'i 

..V- 

223>, 

. 5/- 

; w- 


mi 


I?', 6 teyUrtd Motprt 
S a Bnstof Aeroplane 
5 tr ■ 

IVo 


17/- 

17/6 

‘7t/-* : 

3I./0V : 

S/M *4 I 


ly/:’ ‘ 

36/1', I 
79/18^^ ! 


.£1 .102/6 
10/- ( 20/6 
- ..£f ‘ 30/-- 

Oowty Group. . .10/- . 34/-* 

5*6 O Dunlop Rubber ..lO/- 36/4', 

lOVab loscpli Lucas .£1 ; 78/3 

I'lO Pressed Steel. 5/- ' 15/- 

4 a ‘ Triplex Holdings . 10/- ' 31/-*' 

MINES 

Anfl^Amerken-10/- 211/3 

Coniolid. Gobi Fields £1 ! 87y« 

General Mining . r... .£1 132/6 

Union Corpomlon 2/6 86/6 

Free State Gedutd^ .-5/- IIQ/7'j 
W DHefonwHt ,. .10/- 0#/- ' 

Weiietm Ooep 'A"-£1 47/6> 

Western Hd^ga ., .5/- I<7/6 

Wuikelhaak.10/- 

Chartered. 15/-. ' 58/9 

Rhod. Anglo-A'mer. 10/- : 60/1 

Rhod. Selection Tsc-£l 43/482, 

Tinguiyika Cons ... 10/- ' I 1/6 , 
DpltoiraDcfd. Ro*. 5/- 281/3 ■ifrn/6 

Intepnat. Nttltfl ...n.p.v. #141* >I45V" 

London Tin.4/- 2f/IO'2< 79/‘fl j 

. .;....io/-. 20/0 ii0/(0 

Tronoh.......5/- 23/9 13/0 

. SWPPINC 

c i CoSiri.....£1 ' H/- ;i6/iBV- 

j:?rgriSr::ri:;:1! 

c ; RoyelMia.4.£• M/4ii L43/4'2 


362].b 
60 b 

r<r,B 

T'ib 

k 200 b 
l#l-2S*c 
30 b 
! 5 <7 

30 a 

4 b 

3-2 o 

4 





' Leu / 

Oividemria ' 
(4(b) #c) 

‘--M. ' 

.'•X 

16 '“ 

20 0 

46 


8TOGKS rs 


^/104 

\ir- 

16/fly 12/0*4 

li' 


M k 

?v*t 

is"i 

3 a 
7 b 
29 tr 

Bleb 


4# A 

4'*? 

M 


Bpechem OfiMp.^.. 
BMktY ^reg blcC^. i' 

BrkSih Mapdi.. 

Erftlshp«yfeii..i. 

British Aopm .. 

But^*t ..Vf/. 

OftURu#.... 

Driigei.. J>- 


t3;,a 
3*1 d 
•6 b 
3 0 
60 b 

i4 \ 

Via 
rjiib 

^ t 

7/04 0 '12>04 b nIISKVBi/ 

2fid 8*4 fi T»<br7........;.. .Sf- 

4»eP 71 , 7 b ICT...,..v,V£8 

Ft b> 41 * w .rvV*- 

4f-4 c liv c NMionei C eii fti pc , 

617 b 3d PdWgllOuffiwg...., 

7fia 20 b B#iIcOU p iwii tf < w-».^4 ! 




* 

»/T »70 

36/3 32/6 

0“ra 09,. 

WOI. \C/0M 
30/0. ; 27/2 
«/8 ' 50/- 
IBsFMNj 46/- 
43/3 ■ 40A 

2S/3 2I>8 

W9 I 58/# 
17/6 ' 5S/6 

64/6 54/- 

31/3 i 26/- 
15/- , 24/3 

28/- , .! 20/1 •, 
11/574 j 14/01?; 
U/6 I 19/3 
10/3 I 24^9 
14/- j 20/0 
28/9 j 23/0 

40/10''. 42/|i‘,. 
12/7V 77/11, 

45/6 - 

7879 

72/0 65^ 

23/? 3S/6 ' . 

26/ION 21/1': ' 
19,10’^ 16/|Q'2, 

.50/8 47'J ' 

W '6 M), lO'i, 


^1 f I 

“■ *■ “ 'Jte:;# 


12V b BI 24 Ttioiim.'* 

4 0 '8 b -- 

8 03 d .IHMTD . _ .... 

#'73 oMlMS b Unilever NV 


40 b 
tfOVb 


5 

t4Va 


VFnIted Gtea.. 
Uhlted Holesaee 


i, ir.'« .#£* I 


.6 a UiterPM..8ubiUkingw.V^ 18/- , 47/Wa 
14 0 NtwipfUMbWorlT-Sj', g/9(/ 

1 „ W.H.fe®*«*n‘4rb‘ 

10 a Thomson Org'n.5/- 17/6 


.5 


Boweter Paper.£1 

British Printing.S/- 

Wiggins Te^.^..r..£T 


0/1', j 

67/H',I 



PAPU 0 NEWirAflM 

h{ So Fmancial W- 

22 V b 717 0 Financier Times..... 1/-* S^- 

‘iiji 

14 # 

5 b 

?? t 

10* b 

Nit a f 12 h I Go^villbe 

2.0 7 b I OorniaeLong-.,..£1 

3 ' 6 b ksjKashIre- Smel.£1 

Nil 5 c I South Durhsm.£1 

6'., 3V“rt Co. hr vvbT«. .r. £r 

B^jb< 31 jn Stewarts A-iloyds.. r. £1 

4 0 Mb John Sumioers .x.£i 

4 b> 6 b I Unitdd Steel .£l 

I ' TEXTIUS 
7hb Englidh SewingCotren £4 , 

5 0 ' Fine Spinners. £i 

12', 6 lancashireCotSon .... £|t 

6' I o Crui ^aulds.£1 

IIVb Wesi Ridiny Worsted £1 

2',o . Wooleombers.£L 1 27/l|l» 

, 6 e Bedford Dj ert .....£ 1 ; M/ M; 

'8 0 Caked Prsptcrd..5/- 

, 3 I 4 0 Cogts^ Patons A B.. .. £b 
M h Jifif laduMies .. K)/-^ 

TBusn, 1^0 * 

PMPE^V 

91 , b Arthinca Twist, ... 5/-1 W/6 

25 ■ 0 BET 'A' De£d. „ . ,5/- 58/1‘p 

6i<b CabipA Wtre'dtt,^ 5/- ' 20/81 0 
'S'jo Phil pHill . . 5 /- ' 19/- 

rodtJftrial 8 G«,era1 5/- 1 20/6 
Cry Centre Prpps 5/- 37/6 

City tond; Reah Prop:. gt f 66/-^ 

Land Securitiei.10/- ' 18/4 

Lond.Cn^ FreehW.. W- IWTOi, 
HR * fttlBSM 

Corn. Tea 8 Lands ,. Ul 50/6. 

Jokai {Assam).£1 2S/6 

Highlands & Lowlands!/- 7/OV 
T'la-? London Asiatic^ - ... il/*- 1/6 

18 n. I Unised'SunBelong .. ^£i D/3 , 



4B/6 

73/8*. 

66/311 


to, 10'I 


isyug 

r^4'‘ 

27/7', 


i0rio*rj 

49/6 

10/10* 


25/-* 

53/- 

21/417 

10/- 

30/3 

36/0* 

66/3' 


16 08. 
1400 
10 81 
43-64 
11-43 


Brown, Ship'ep: I 

TURIT. 

ESPAC. 

FRANCIT . ... - 

GERMAC. 

ITAC 

■ 

OnUock Fund.. 
Canadian Ima. .. 
Csnedian Pdn4 . 
Givtdtfsd #harei 
Mvelnp. Finance: 

Uptflg.Wglian 
Diltoii- Walker; 

Can. Int. Growth 
is bspikei: 

Fdndkk . 

Adlrape. 

Nsirit. 

Imertior. 

JUmk'.. »r 


FOREIGN AND 

March II 


OVERSEAS 

I Yield 


UNIT 


TRUSTS 

March Jl 


£I4^Z'6 

cm 

£10/11/6 

CrT/11^6 

£7/l5'3 

114/11, 

,i«r’ 

'28/iO', 

41/1 

18/2 

BS/T 

.409/11 

CT/k0/4 

affOlB 

£10/3/5 


£1^42/3 

aaiwi 

£M/#'0 

£M;0/0 

crmi9 

£ 8 / 2/6 

116/0* 

83/10'; 

142/1 

20/4';, 

4'6«,. 

93/7 

88/8 

iii^ 

Jife, 

j}smi 


200 

fro 

i 56 

1 40 

2 40 
I'SD 

TU 

3 24 
2-10 
2'IS 

2'04 


4-4T 

4-33 

3>6I 

^86 


79„I'2 

F3?^ 




145/4V 

,'fl 

^lO'i 


•viid 

,2-'4# 

P‘07 

0-87 

1-n 

(t96 


I2>/I#V 133/^ l‘W 


KSelennert, Benson; 

Bottonfpnd (41$). 

Ctn. Getr. |C«n-) 

, CentifrySh. (US). 

(nteritalb fk).... 
tncartOdllntl.).. 

Mpssach useua 
Ihvesf. TSf. (Ufj// 

Maasach issgtst 
Growth (US... 

XtaliMeDrl;^ *ffF«P ■ 

MmibreriMr 

EuriiwdRP.. M7/IIH1 IS 6 /IOI 3 - 3-59 
St. Nlchnal’s 
Securitieet - 

IsrHlUnit....... I9;a«j 

RothitltlM S PMHo 


68 /- 

67jr6 


Tl/- 

7r/# 


20/8 


r 37 
124 


3-98 


Furunipn(Lux.Er.^j 
Financ’d' Union 
(LMR^fr.V. 


'** Vieldi bObddon assuhted divideeds.wAllied ireeiRpenders. 25%. Assoc. TetdvMdnv^?^ 
Guinness. 40'?%. Ptonesgu Trusst 174%- New* of the-WoHd, 30%. No rthern 6 as 
Trifdeo Hottffngr, H%. 


i flritebi Aeroplanei 12% ■ BuhtMAGli;) 11 * 4 ^ 

\ 24%. Shell Trsnspon, 30% tax free. To 


I.,7e4 106 

_S66_ . y , 2-38 

SuUM s. «"2%( Didtllkrei 
^Scoresr 20% 'Thorn Eiectricat* 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


MONIY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
March 11 


London 


dank rfkt« (from 

^4%, iT/a/M). 

DapMlt rataa 
7 dttjrf* iipt/ce: 
CItariAf bank!. 
Dtacouni Houm 
Loui authoriciaa. 

3 moAtbt* fixed 
Locai authoruMM. 
Financa houtn .. 
Call m*nay; 
Claarint bahki' 

mloimum. 

Dai^-Co-day apraad . 


Markat dMaaunt rataa 

{3 hwn^V* % 
Trtasury bills.. - 4^n 

Bank bilk. 4*,-4»,6 

Fine trade bilk . 

6wro-<faltar 4afM»aits 
7 days* notice ., . 3'e-4'w 
3 months' .. 4-4'i 

Cura-starling depoelts 
(in Paris): 

2 days’ notice 45»-.a5fc 

3 months. 4'5,,-Sij, 


Now York 


Traaawry bllla: Hi 

March 2. 3-589 I 

„ 9. 3-534 < 

forward Covar (3 mornbi’) 
Annual Incarast cast, US deHan 


larkat papar 

Bank biTls. 

Certs of deoosir 


Covorod Arbitrage Margins 


In favour of. 

Traaaury bills. London. 

frimo bank bills. London. 

■ UfO-dollar/UK local 

anchorltir loans. London. 

luro-donars/Buro-acarllng London. 

T/iaie covered erbitraie margins show the differentta/s ir> 
rotes on the particular sterling end dollar assets, os adiusteti 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Dan of 
Tandor 

Amount (£ million) 

1 Appliad 
OfTarad I for 

9|.Di 

Awraga 
Rata of 
Allotmant 

ly 

Alioctad 
at Max. 
Rata 

Tender 

Issue 

Out- 

standinii 

1963 

9i-Dtfy 



d. 

li 


Mar. 

• 

2100 1 

366-7 

68 

0-64 

59 

2.630 

Dec. 

6 

260 0 

470-5 

75 

4-58 

22 

3,200-Ci 


*3 

240 0 

472-6 

74 

8-89 

45 

3.210 0 


20 

220-0 

371-5 

74 

4-54 

34 

3.200 0 


27 

240-0 

347-0 

74 

5-08 

62 

3.170 0 

1964 







Jan. 

3 

220-0 

388-9 

74 

4-19 

44 

3,180 0 

10 

210-0 

371-6 

74 

3-33 

33 

3.160 0 


17 

210-0 

360-3 

74 

3-63 

38 

3,130 0 


24 

210-0 

362-3 

74 

3-81 

36 

3,100 0 

.. 

31 

200-0 

383-3 

75 

2-01 

10 

3,070 0 

Fab 

7 

200 0 

404-1 

75 

5-97 

9 

3.030 0 


14 

2100 

374-4 

75 

6-84 

2) 

2.980 0 


21 

210-0 

335-2 

75 

8 80 

56 

2,940 0 

.. 

28 

220 0 

349 9 

86 

1 66 

68 

2,890 0 

Mar 

6 

220-0 

375-5 

86 

0-42 * 

39 

2.BS0 0 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

A FALL in the US Treasury bill rate and 
a slight easing in the cost of forward 
cover last week brought the covered arbit¬ 
rage margin on a swap of three-month 
Treasury bills fractionally in favour of Lon¬ 
don. The jitters that had pushed up the 
American bill rate to its highest level since 
May i 960 the week before had largely dis¬ 
appeared by last Monday's auction in New 
York. Dealers not only took heart from the 
relatively modest rise in U K Treasury bills 
that had followed the increase in Britain's 
Bank rate. They were also reassured by 
President Johnson’s decision to re-appoint 
Mr J. L. Robertson to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve. Mr 
Robertson is known as one of the leaders of 
the so-called easy-nwney faction of the 
seven-man board. The general impression 
was that the board would wait and see just 
what effect the rise in interest rates abroad 
and the reduction in American income taxes 
had on the country’s balance of payments 
before they reconsidered their monetary 
policy. As a result the average rate of dis¬ 
count on 91 -day US Treasury bills fell back 
by si points to 3.534 per cent. 

At Friday’s tender in London, on the 
other hand, the rate on three-month UK 
Treasury bills was little changed, declining 
marginally to 86 s. o. 42 d. per cent. The 
discount houses held their bid steady at 
£98 18 s. 6 d. However, the syndicate’s 
allotments slipped to only 39 per cent of its 
applications—compared with a 16 -month 
hi^ of 68 per cent the week before—as 
total applications recovered sharply from 
the low level that they had reached 
immediately after the hike in Bank rate. 
Credit conditions remained difficult. 

From the Bank Return 


* On March ich undnrs for 91-day bills at £98 IBs. 6d 
Mcumd 39 par cant, highar landars baing alioctad in full. 
Tha offar for this waak was for £220 million 91-day bilk 



1 Mar. 13. ! 

Mar. 4. 

Mar. M, 

(£ million) j 

1 

1964 

1964 

Discounu and advances... | 

i 

82-5 

34 2 

34-0 

Notes in circulation.j 

1 2.316-2 

2.444-5 i 

2.461-4 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES’ 
Spot 

Effactivf Limiu , March S March 11 


US $ . 

2-78-2-82^ 

2 7914-^a 

3 7934^8 

Canadian $. 


3 02i4-’a 

3 023,6-S|6 

French Fr... 

13 622-14 027 

13 707B-7l»a 

13 70V7t'e 

Swiss Fr. ... 

11 94-12 •547a 

12 lOiHa 

I210->4 

Belgian Fr . 

137-06- 

139 35- 

139 32'a- 


142 05 

40 

37'^ 

Dutch GId.. 

9 98i4-l0-28'2 

10 0910-^8 

10 09-<4 

W. Car. Dm. 

II 037-M 365 

(1 rii].34 

1 M 

Italian Lira. 

1725-1775 

17411,-42 

17411,-42 

Swedish Kr. 

I4 27I4-I4 70 

14 42«,-34 

14 391,^4 

Danish Kr. 

19 06'j-l9 62 

(9 33',-J» 

I9«3|78-32'3 

AustrianSch. 

72 25-73 35 

72 29-32 

72 2L32 

* Official limi 

ts 




Three Months Forward 


Umtad Stages 

5. 

i,-3bc pm 

',-^80. pm 

Canadian $ . 


pm 

•x-^bc. pm 

French Fr . . 
Swiss Fr. . . 

.; 

l-'jc. pm 
4^4-4 i^c. pm 

•jc. pm-pai 
438-4'8C. pm 

Belgian Fr. . 


7-2t. pm_ 

5c. pm-par 

Dutch GId.. 

.' 

37»-3»8C 

3'b-*^8C pm 

W. German Dm. 

4'8-378pf. pm 

438--4‘ipf pm 

Italian Lira 


8-9 lire dis 

12-14 lira dr. 


Gold Price 

at Fixing 


$ per fine ox 



35 08< 


Investment Currencies 

lnv«tTinent $ (London^ % pm' M 10'^ 

Security £ (New York), % da 0 0 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 

April I. April I, Weak 

Estimace 1962 1963. ended ( 

<000 l96.1--6^ to to March I 

March 9. March 7. 9, 

1963 1964 I96^3_ 

Ord. Ravanua 

Income Tait.... 2.789.000 2,503.02812.440.194 94.4601 
Other revenue. 4,050.000 3.761,438 3.905.674 56.7521 

Total .... 6.839.000 6.264.466 6,345.868 1SI.2I2| I 

Ord. Expand. 

Supply Services. 6.139,000 5.167,926 5,426.809 7l.600j 

Other. 790,000 714,533 768,147 12,9211 

Total. 6.919.000 5.882.4S9| 6,194,956 84,52111 

'Above-line” Surplua + + 4* 

or Deficit. 382,007 150,912 66.69i 

■'Bolovv-line” E>rpanditure‘’ 429.847 489,352 14,826 

Total Surplua or OaHcic 47,840 338.440j 51^51 

Non Market Borrow!nq 

h/et receipts from ; 

Tax Reserve Certificates ~ 46,767 --60,413 -2,284 

Savings CartiRcatet. 20.300 - 20.0001 400j 

Defence Bonds .. 48.037 18.620 1.849 

Premium Savings Bonds. 37,800 40,800 500 


59,370! -20,993 


* Net issues to the CivR Contingencies Fund £17 mil 
in 1963-64 compared with £40 million in 1962-63. 


HOLDINGS OF GILT-EDGED STOCK 


F igures published in the March issue purchases “ when ever opportunity offered," 

of the Bank of England Quarterly of the two stocks which tall due to mature 

Bulletin reflect about-turn in the ^t- in May, namely the 4 i% Conversion, 1964 , 

edged market in the fourth quarter of last and the 2 i% Exchequer, 1963 - 64 . The 

year. Both overseas holders and other classification of the public’s holdings of 

Mders," largely insurance companies and stocks according to maturity dates ^ows 

pension funds, were net sellers of gilts—the that the* Government br^er absorbed 

ratter to the tune (i £54 million. The £21 million of long-dated and undated 

detailed statistics for these institutions, due stock from the market but was able to un¬ 
in abouta fortnight, .will provide more detail load £51 million of medium-dated maturi- 

of this sha^ movement. ties, largely, it must be assumed, of |he 

The Bulletin touches on the reasons for medium^ated tap stock 5 % Exchequer, 

the change of sentiment in the market and 1976 - 78 . The £62 million drop in the 

confirms that ** official policy did hot seek figure of short-dated stocks in the hands of 

to oppose the rise in yields ’’ which th^ the public is probably explained by the 

developed, except to the extent of niaking buying in of the May maturities. 


R«BhM«red n n Ncwiitwpvr. AmhoHned •« Sveond Ciu«k Mall. Pon Omce Dcot., Oiiomb. Pdnied in EwUiTid ^ St Cien 

Nrwfcj»ai>vr Ltd ui Jlydwr Street. I oiidon. \.\V I. Teltfi'honv • WhiiKhtnl Mil. Potitwac t»o 


HOLDINGS CLASSIFIED BY MATURITY 

(£ million) 

1962 1963 

IV I II HI IV 

Maturing within 

Sypars. - 34 - 247 ~97 - 18 -62 

Maturing within 

S-I5yparj... -119 +14 +42 + 3 +51 

Maturing afttr 
IS years and 

undated. +193 + 7 +85 +115 -21 


+ -40 

-226 

+ 30 +100 

-32 

CLASSIFIED BY HOLDERS 

<£ million) 


1963 (quarters) 

te II 

III 

IV 

Benks. 

+ 18 

+ 66 

+44 

Ovenesi Holders. 

+ 6 

+ 36 

-21 

Trustee Savings Banks .. 

+ 6 

+ 3 

+ 6 

Invetcmenc/Unit Trusts. 

- 6 


- 7 

Insurance Companies ) 

Pension Funds.> 

+ 6 

- 5 

-54 

Ocher Holders. j 

Total. 

+30 

+ 100 

-32 

t PretM) Lid,. Lundon. if.C.J. 

PUbfianed 1 * 1 ' lUe trunomisl 


tills (HiMK- ■ Ck 4‘U . 0«crv«.«'i V{U, 
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STEEL in the sky 


We don't expect that satellites themselves use 
very much steel, but to put one In the sky re¬ 
quires the resources of a vast industry... and 
varieties and quantities of high-grade steel. 
Even if your business isn’t flighting this type of 
bird ... specify superior Yawata Steel for your 
requirements. It’s the finest that science can 
make and money can buy. 


MAIN PRODUCTS 


Ralls 4 Accassoriss, Shapes, Sheet Piling, Bars, Wire Rods 4 Wire Pfoduets, 
Heavy 4 Medium Plates, Electrical Sheets, Hot Rolled Sheets 4 Strip, Cold 
Rolled Sheets 4 Strip, Galvanized Sheets, Aluminized Sheets, Tin Plates, Hot 
Exbtision Pfoducts, High Tensile Strength Steels, Stainless Steel, etc. 


^ YJAWAXA IRON & STEEL. CO., UTD. 

TIAMMAW Niuutomcii TOKTO* JAPAN CABU AOMISSl TAWATASmt TOKYO 

Ammman oiniuu emci • scaoram udg.. vs pack avenui, new yqik 23, n-y, uaa. cabu «yawataisco newyork 

UM AHMIRR OPPMli WIUHIRR PLOWER IUWm 615 PLOWBI STREET, LOS ANOELES, CAUP., U.^ CASU i YAWATAISCO 
LOSANOEliS SMOPSAN OPEICS i IMMEHMANN STRASSE 1 5, DUESSELOORP, WNT OERMA»4|Y CASU • YAWATASTEEL DUESSaOORP 

V UPS* yq 





The Trade Union Nettte 

.. . 

Rally's yhsdlyeq^^P^^ 

The Vicar of Europe 


MARCH 21 , 1964 


Tw6 


msm 





^aul Prebisch: spokesman for poor Gpuntries 
against ribb, at Geneva's conference on- 
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BRITAIN ON THE MOVE. . , , ... 

Town London’s’ j^apcrity la vital w tbe natios^yet m ptailiire^m ItA^tiaeiia 
' f and i^eaoi^cea eontliuia* GavariuBc^t’a *iitw ati»ta|gr dltM^ 
for Sit>uth, Eaat^F.n|1aiid^wll^do not too humIi, ijpo ipijin ^ -liil)< 

Country .£lecti|}n ytar bmdsiiuts to fart^ coinf<yrt d)^ lesa ;:idgnr ai^ the 
cbeai^fo^fidicy ia OQ itf wa; out j|p. todi},i^ ^ 


y- 

:. -‘ 4 ., 


\ 


'IfiV'V V -V 


^-bdt IbovCfavem* 
worat wav to act^ itlio^ 1078). 


PdsfmMQ and ffi^oatb tnay pm the screw wt tmter (p. 1083), . ' 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home 


feathtT 


[ear decks 
friends. But 


wBl he seek too many for his resale price bill 7 (p. X083). 


[?thV'Btliish Broadcasting Corporation would gravely 

'jTij! V 


_ ^ .^ 

Its :f^o ;|i|$brii^ tra^i^reif bring *'_ \after Januuy's breaks; and ht^ 

liatthe bi^ stockbuilding ^ (p, tia?). 


'V/'- ■• 


Its Stock Market In London the Stock Excm^e shdmed' a delayed roMtion to the results of 
last week’s political opiniM poll (j>. 1141). 


RICH AND POOR 

Maratlfon In Geneva the Unitasd^^*’ 9>>^ |^f’«^Pt*tent^C^ 

1^ marathon wtthltjfecoi.. .l^.«MB|ieitftors. The iich may not 

Iie 4 ) aa much at the hut at least they should listen; 

DrPieUach has ndh.4|hfV* 

Commodity agreements ^c&dd vd^ hP Piily as international cartels for primary 
prodmtSi Vsefsd to neid^ rkh ndr p^ (p, 1124). Compensatory fitumce 
woidd he better if hitched to a ra^cmjji 'rtfdrmed International Monetary Fund 
and incredsed hitemationdl liquidity (p. 1126). 

United States Mr Jdinstm U hiore concerned about poverty at home than in Latin America, 
(p. 1103). 

France Meanwhile President de Gaulle plays yet another variation of his standard part, 
in Mexico (p. 1089). But is France read^ fm new mumficence ? And, in 
addition to worrying omens at home, js'^n^ Europe sdQ the centre of his 
ambitions ? (p. 1077). . ’ 

Italy An attempt to cure economic ills by tfellatioo alone could be more explosive 
than a brave decision to devalue (p, 1080)., ' 

J ^ 

Cyprus Things have gone President MakaiiOs’s way. BUt Greeks who think that the 
UN force is on their side may have to think again—although talk ci repatriating 
Turks is becoming more pc^nilar in drdes other than just Grech (p. 1093). 

Germany Germany’s governing Christian Democrat Union has glided successfully over 
its internal difficulties at its Hanover conference (p. 1085). 

Common M^aH(ot EUiU{ieV'trade unionists have debated in Paris how they shpuld get together 

' Isml’s ind'Spain’s applications for getting together with the common market are 
d^Sl^g receptions (p. 10^^ 
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Soviet Economy 

Sir —Your issu^ of January i8th contairts 
an interesting case of psychic reporting go^ 
wrong. 1 am described there (page 189) |s 
being soepticaJ of a recent CIA estimate 
\Soviet economic growth. Whatever tl^ 
vague statement is supposed to la^an, thei^ 
is no basis to it except surmise.. ' , 

Along with most others who hAY« 

^uch Ijiatters close|y^J was sum^M * 
CIA sujddvrnly |inftb^ced 9 wo^down. jh 
Soviet eebnomi^ growth.. My siuptise waS) 
howeve^ noi;a>%e' fodii jat die fact * 
that CIa llid fitif^ly ^though the 

slowdown has dil|cit%%liac^ for a num¬ 
ber of yeai^.^,C^^ tlong ^th^xnany other 
analysts' fa^ed to tecog^^,it$ > 

existence. Eiw as late the end 
reports published *hy CI^v, ^i^ysts 
emphasised the high rate ol’\*economic 
grov^ in tfi'e Soviet Union relative to the- 
West.^Xitde was ^id to tidtor Allen DiiUes’s 
confident p^jetion of November 1959 |hat 
Soviet GNlFVill ratcof d pbr 

cent a year through 1965*^^^^!^* that 
^ Soviets will continue to grQd^.h]^strially'^^ 
8 or 9 per cent a year.” ■ ' V. 

Tlicse predictions were not well founded^.^ 
when made aud thislWatiki;;eyeh\ 
apparent in succeedk^ • 
pound annual growth rate hi indbstrlial'pro-- 
diiction was slower in the poacwar decade- 
of the fifties than in the intefwar period 
1928-1940, slower in the second half of the 
fifties thait in the first half, and slower so 
lar in the sixties than in the second half of 
the fifties. Beginning with 1959, the annual 
gr( 3 vvih rate has moved very close to the 
a\erage for the entire p^iod since 19135 the 
years of war and internal turbulence 
included. A similar pattern exists for the 
volume of inter-city freight traffic. 

Agricultural production has behaved 
diftereiuly, show'ing a faster growth rate in 
I the postwar than in the intcfwar years. But 
this has been an abnormal and transitory 
de^'clopmcnt, reflecting the oncc-for-all 
ploughing up of the virgin lands in the 
fifties. Peak agricultural production was 
probably reached in 1958, a year of 
exceptionally favourable weather. The 
► rough plateau since then has now been 
broken by the serious crop failure last year, 
and it seems virtually certain that the future 
holds little prospect of rapid growth in this 
area. 

Because the abnormal accelmtion in agri¬ 
cultural growth temporarily offset decelera¬ 
tion elsewhere, gross national product grew 
at the average rate of 6 per cent a year in the 
fifties, with various ups and downs. Even 
I so, this was a slower pace than was 
^ experienced during the first two Five Year 
Plans (1928-1937). Moreover, when agri¬ 
cultural expansion ran out of steam, growth 



of the national product,slipped to about s 
l^r cent in 1959 and to something between 
3 and 5 per cent in each of the next two 
years. 

The recent CIA reps^ takes up at this 
pointy but here We n^st rely on press 
accounts since the repoifibas not been issued 
so far in 
the Nets 

: recipient c _ __ 

he 6 ji 9 Uit'^ _ 

;m tlieJ^^wo lufS beeh'lM tfntt 2*5 
pet cic(aj| anBiMUy/’ The staceoiieDt, 

rdisooaWy. inter]^^ 
m growth averse ksa than : 
a year, not that it wtfi.at this 
of die two ^ats, as.yottt sipry 
an inteiitfetadpti kjit 

deducted .to be 

'Of I to.2 ptStjcent. . T 

. Whk die'disastrous failure of ksi' 
year it taken into I do not see-lMiy 

- «Kin$tes of this ion# ^oUlc^lle oot»kk^> 

mr-' lid' ii li^iiii rfiinirnr^''*^''1 S fii ir^ - 

mtcliiidsa att iintei^ediate well^il; fihu 

:^prterial plo^Uc^ and lienee is influiinced 
fey effects of doufele-counfing. We Can be 
sure that “ gross social product ” showed a 
higher growth than “national income” in 
the official calculations, and yet that growth 
is reported as only 5 pea cent for 196^. No 
' official Soviet stai^lcs. have a f^utjai^n .f<^ 
mid^stating achievement^ and. it k there^ 
fore surprising to find yQur correspondent 
also guessing that the actual annual growth 
in gross national product, as defined by 
Western standards, has been 5 per cent in 
the last two years.—^Yours faithfully, 

G. Warren Nutter 

Unive^'sity of Virginia 

pX'e apologise to Professor Nutter for our mi^ 
attribution, caused by a straight misreading on 
our part. As for file figures, the latest Soviet 
information leads us to reduce our growth 
estimate for 1962 and 1963 from 5 to around 4 
per cent—which still seems more credible than 
21 per cent.] 



industrial oOUntrieSi The Americui nil- 
lu^s are a casu in point. Soose tens of 
^usands of firemen are employed in ttok- 
ing fires that don’t exist, and even many 
Ue drivers are jpsU a fi^ day’s wages for 
iductihg a tram loo miles for some 
is hours. 

nybody knows the remedy to this waste 
. "CTort.” But nobody widies to apriy 
; The half ^Bdency exists in aU nado^y 
L—..j indt^tiiea (e.g. boilding^ irfiere 
in inteiHiniott 
the tesuldng 
* OB to the 

and I wouM 
is that Hi. 
of unteasod- 
but diat 
endea<iir»thfc 
not 
the 

j^nagenaint.—^Youra 

Benjamin Vogt 


effidencT 
''Mke self-i 

them to com- 

^dftibose of officr 

_, Such iiffonmckiag iKiwever, 

be niade available as tog aa all 
oohciehied are assured of its strict oi^*- 
dentiality and anmiymi^; , 

If firms had any reason to feel that figure 
or other information provided by them 
woij^d be made public these poolings of 
infottotion, would'dry 1ip immediately. 

, ! , . . on page 1067 

EIU Quarterly Economic Reviews 

cover tvorld economic, financial and political 
developments: 58 rmtm, published iuerterty. 
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Half Efficiency 

Sir —^It seems to me that in your aiticism 
of Mr Allen’s review of British half¬ 
efficiency you missed the point, just as 
Mr Allen nimself did in his article in the 
Sunday Times. 

There is no difficulty in pointing to indus¬ 
tries running at half efficiency in all major 


Hopes of stability, are stronger as a result of 
President ArePs moderation in consolidating hit 
power. At all events business confidence seema 
to be reviving. The law setting up a national 
petrdeum company has at last been issued—its 
appearance perhaps accelerated as a result of 
Iraq's soarteg output of crude. 

Further details from: 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

SpetKer House 27 St James's Place London ^ITl 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 Ext 216 
60 East A2nd Street Ptew York 17 HY 
Telephone Murray Hitt 7-6850 
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Follow tlie Trade Mods with Nicliiinen 

ir lmp«t|,W export, cove, 

■- V- co„o.,v woo., oe 0.r.H..0 .» se,v. 

you. GSve him a call afwl see. 

^Nichimen Co., 

<-> 7 :^ 2 . BOX IK. 0 .»k., r.M.: •MCH.MKN OSAKA 

^ ii I r _i-A Tewee Bfibck 4. Hillgole loc*Qbt6“HiH. 


4*.F.4K Kov i«, wHHivio, -7- , . , 4 , u df 

--- 111 . o-r-S.. r 

S»H PRANCISCO • LOS RANdSw ■ itWAPOtt 








LETTERS 



vip to the fact tl)a( 
«mtii»ie for a kmg 
ibiog is not to booome 
" about tbem.—^Yours 


(the ofiBcers began exercising i 
in Januiuyg x$63)» i 
(pent of the industry’s “* 
ncarh 



recent decision 
August Bank Holiday 
;ible for familicj 
ise the time rc| 
holiday pen< 





be SI 

iny’s fortunes.-^Yours 
A. WiiniBb May 


mtrwest 


of “A” level results 
give school-leavers* 
to vocational an^ 
idance 'and adjustit^ii 
shorten f 

. and olFi^. ni int other 
laithfull^ 


iM$ 0 fWaptettt 

Sm—^>&jf just returned fiuiU? spading a 
^ week in Geneva I was interested to com¬ 
pare your sp<xial coriespondent’s impres¬ 
sions of the disarmament conference (Feb¬ 
ruary 29th) with my 
It is easy to mal^ fun of 4 What is going 
on at Geneva. And overtly nothing much 
seems to emerge from the endkss barrage 
of words—but one soon learns there that 
the nuances are more important than the 
speeches, and that experienced delegates are 
hopeful of further, even if only limited, 
agreements this year. 

h Further, the conference is a useful prob¬ 
ing ground for ideas, and it forces—if only 
behind the scenes—clarification of general¬ 
isations which cannot rake place anywhere 
else. 

Talking to delegates one realises that at 
the present lime, anyway, they are dosely 
f bound by government briefs and arc very 
cagey ind^ about expressing points of 
view’ outside of these. It is the home 
governments that are to blame, not the 
peoplj; at Geneva,.if the prp^ccdmgs 
humdrum. . , 

I Even so to some detached observers 
^ present proceedings at Geneva, indicate a 
greater sincerity on the part of govern¬ 
ments about disarmament than has t^cn the 
case in the pasf. Real negptiation 
liminary—evtn '%r 



sula. This • 
version 
of sai:46. 



R—should lii< 
;s not coven 
H is possible to 
Bay dam 
line, o6in( ^ 
jeciM for 


you show 

s. It also readm aM hoM ntoess 



SjRr—Your of the option turn¬ 

over (Fdafiii^riffi^Ccms astoundingly low. 
.Wh^ wiU Wi^ get marking^ or volume of 
^ams or val^^; of transactions or similar 
indices ? As it is, one reads conflicting 
stories about the activity in the various 
dailies each day« 

A fact have escaped your readers* 
attention. Ine capital gains tajt has made. 
double options relatively cheaper; they give 
an insurance that the option will be de¬ 
clared (apart from the obvious one that the 
price movement is not in the expected 
direction !) even if only to establish a l^s. 

A straig^ “ cajl **.-or “ put ’’ option, if the 
price change is not Jn the desired direction, 
may not be worth the declaration and there¬ 
fore this loss cannot be offset against gains. 
This arises from a vlt} silly ilause in the 
act.—Yours faithfully, P. Farus 

towdori, NW} 


country 

at Aidtam, tKe^ discov^ of'^wfaich was 
announce a few tUn agb* 
Tak^mcoaccclflitlfelnh^ Ofl|ibeers* 
statemeht that the Duddon estuary mU have 
to diia irfip ore. 

and that Manclmt^ is wflling to facie costs 
jC 37 mfllicj^ for wiateirworks (as in the 
Winstcr yaltey);^^^ iV Ihdfc dboBT that 
the motorway to Scotland can now be placed 
along 
the ^ 
sec that 1 

of the coast route, based as it was on some 
ve^ weak %ures, now bc.re-exmnined, 
beme the Ttfbav ibutc is fitialiied.^^ours 
f;^uUy, , , ’ A, J, jl|9(WARTH 

Eskdaht Cumberland 


Retdl Business 



Monihh 

Services 


much more than 

uf finished plans. Most delegates seem to 
believe that both America and Russia are 
sincere in wgptft® SISW btit; that' 

any concreti|:%eem|nt (m, Jiucky, (^ce-. 
ments) 
the year. 

German elections ar^opdiotlbt a fecw here? 
4 »i,youroor<»|pppd^ , 


Chrysler 

Sir— fn the arlfcle “ CajjStil ^ ’V.. 

(I^'cbiruafy 8th) (in which you quote mej, 
you say; "In the Chrysler affair it is diffi¬ 
cult to make a case that the rewards, gtekt 
as they were, were unjustified. The com- 
ny has^ enjoyed a dramatic turnaround in 
1, tha 


banks largely to the efforts of 


Revicxv of Commne) Goids ami 

COnjUUiWrepqtUW \ ' 

ESTIBIATIKG 


The use of publislicd stalisues and 
sample surveys 


men who were so quick to sell 
tKeif shares." 

The fact of the matter is that Chrysler 
:h||«^^Wi^^reat extent, been a marginal am- 
bse " turnaround " has been largely 
. causj^ fy the inclusive production P£OS' 
the motor industry. This 
IS sbowp by the fact that Chrysler had only 


Trade Review and Forecast 

This issue also includes the regular analyses 
of factors alieccing consumer spending 

^ft index of all snbiects coi'ered and full 
details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGEIKIE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St James's Place 5iri 
HYDc Park 6711 K\t 218 
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properties were 
once a 

Metalfurgist’s 

Pipe 

Low gas content 



6reatly Improved cleanness* 


lipproved soundness. 


Greatly Improved homogeneity of structures and 
chemical composition. 

Significantly Improved mechanical properties 
Itarticularly as regards fatigue, transverse ductility, 
impact, etc. 

Superior hot and cold forming properties and 
Improved worKabllity. 


HADVAC VACUUM 

REMELTED STEELS 



STEELMAKERS 

FORGEMASTERS 


8TEELF0UNDERS 

ENGINEERS 

MMFIELDS LTS., EAST HBiU WORKS, SHEFFIELD, ENSLARD, 



You sense It In a good car as soon as you sii behind the vJiec-I... In 
a fine sporting rifle the moment you bring it to the aim. Thatfeeiing 
of precision . , . balance . .. fitness for the purpose. Hold a Pentax ... 
and you get the same excitement. This is a precision instrument, 
beautifully designed for the job it has to do. It feels right in the hand 
.. sits easy against the eye . .. matches your expertise v.Mth its o.vn. 
The Pentax system gives you everything a photographer can ever v/ant 
-all from one camera. Just hold a Pentax-you will feel at once that 
this camera Is worth more than it costs. 


You can buy a Pantax for around aaventy pounds. No other camera af 
anywhere near the price can offer you more. 35mrn : Thraugh-rhe-lens 
viewing: Microprism focusing: Focusing down to 18ins. v.ith the stand?rj 
Ians: Fully-automatlc diaphragm: Instant return mirror: Focal plane shurter 
with eleclronlcally timed speeds; Single stroke wind: Over a doren irtor- 
changoablc lenses: Over 100 accessories. 


Asal^i Rentax 


DISTRIBUTED, SERVICED. AND GUARANIEtC BY 


RANK PHOTOGRAPHIC • WOODGER ROAD '' LONDON • W12 




tm BOOHOMX3T MatEa>2h tH* 



"Pyrotenax” natural for hweitirttf'the !^ miles of road surface In yladuct and't5 

approaches, the biggeat road heating 8chai|e to date. ' ' 

Over 280 miles of Pyrotenax mineral insuiafod heating cable will keep the four traffic lanes clear of frost, ice 
or snow, the total connected.Iqad being aome 9i0Q0.kilowatts. 

As ploneera' In the field of embedded heating cables, Pyrotenax Limited are proud to be associated with 
this great contribution to road safety. 


Consulting Engfnssrs: 

Sir Alexander 6lbb & partner^, 
Consulting Engineers,; 

Telford House, Tothlll Streeti. 
London S.W.1. ^ 


Main Contractors : 

Marples RIdgway, Kler, Christtanl 
& Nietsen -—Joint venture 
2 Lygon Place, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London S.W.l. 


Eloetrieai Sub-Contractors: 

Electrical (nstallations Ltd., 

65 Vincent Square, 

London S.W.1, 


Vroleiicix 

THF CMAi. MIC : CAOU. I 


M.l. CABLES 


THB PYUOTENAX GKOUP^ 

PYROTENAX LIMITED * HEBBURN-ON-TYNE • Hebburn 89-2244/8 

CANj^ea: >YaQTKNJ^X'9rC/^1t^bA MIMITED, P.O. 80 * 448. Wwt strwt, Twnlpn,,ONTARID. 
AUSTRALIA: PYROTENAX CAB* WWi-'LIMITED, Nofmonby Ro*<». Nottlno Hm.CI»yton IWrtll,VICTORIA. 

/?6f»RE5fiNrAF/V£S ANO AG6NTS iH ALL PFINCWAL COUNTRIES 

60 825 







The classroom 1964 . . . a stud}/, bi/ 

Julian Trevelyan, of sixth-formers at work i?t the 
mew King Edward VII Grammar School, Coalville, 
Leicestershire, Here tomorroto*s scientists and 
engineers are helped by the AutoTutor to master 
the logic of mathematics the intricacies of 
algebra. The age of programmed teaching has 
arrived. 


to this problem. The USI AutoTutor was the first 
such machine in Britain to provide a comprehen¬ 
sive range of programmed subjects. It is being 
evaluated in schools, um'versities and instruction 
centres throughout the country. The range of 
programmes available is larger than that for any 
other machine of this type—and many more are 




USI are active in many fields and in many 
countries. USI deep oil-well equipment is used in 
oil-fields all over the world. 

From Britain too, USI is making a world-wide 
contribution with automation equipment, plastics 
machinery, metal-stamping presses, high enei'gy 
rate forging machines, oil seals, and vehicle tail 


The benefits of individual instruction ha\'e long 
been acknowledged by educational authorities 
and psychologists. The shortage of teachers and 
the growing number of pupils have, until now, 
made such tuition impractical. The teaching 
machine ia now recognis^ as im effective answer 


being compiled. Among the many subjects are: 
mathematics, map-reading, olGctronics and com¬ 
puter programming. 

^ in Britain 



lifts. 

And USI dairy refrigerationlquipment is making 
daliy^annbig moi^ liygienio and more profitable 
b^h.te.the U.S.4^ ahd m Brijt^a;^USI reaearch 
part of 


M.1MNMTMiSMEAT IMTMNITi, 15 Nmv BeiidStr<d. IfndonWl Pirk9416ll.lulliniMimillNe.MMECMMimButlortwoedrWirdittlon.Nawtoh-I« WHIowi2641 

SMthtmOffic* a WorKaWthMinQtrtfen City. WtKvynGirdm City 25571 -r p-r 
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NEWEST 

WffirnSBTHE 


m 


CAMO/Isniieui/IEHIUIL 



yr\/ 

i 


OM «id Niw. Eatt Mil 


HILTON WAY 

hPittr erlffitk 


these endlessly fascinating cities is that 
although they're so old they're thriving 
today as never before. Visitors thrive 
better there, too—at ail three you'll find 
all the comforts of Hilton. Friendly Hilton 
service. Superb local and international 
cuisine. And, as in ail Hilton Hotels, you 
can be sure of the finest standards of 
health and medical care. 

4,000 years at a {lance In Cairo 

The Nile Hilton stands at the meeting 
point of ancient and modern Egypt. To 
the east, it overlooks Liberation Square 
and the Parliament Buildings, with a view 
of the Citadel on Al Mokattam Mount 
across the city. To the west Is the time¬ 
less Nile—and beyond it the Pyramids 
of Giza. You Can see them from your ter¬ 
race—shd from the rooftop Belvedere 
Room Bar. You also get all the pleasures 
of resort living. The hotel has a magnifi¬ 
cent swimming pool and tennis courts. 
The race track, polo fields and golf course 
of the famous Gezira Sporting Club are 
across the river. 

You'll enjoy delicious oriental dishes In 
the exotic Caravan Tent... superb Inter¬ 
national cuisine in the glass-wailed "Jewel 
of the Nile” restaurant, terraced to give 
you a perfect view of the river, soft lights 



ngltfor 



the pool, just a few minutes walk from 
the modern shops and ancient bazaars, 
minarets and skyscrapers that stand side 
by side in IstanbMl today. 

From the Marmara Roof Bar, you have 
staggering views of the city, the Bos¬ 
phorus, the Asian coast, the Princes' Is¬ 
land and the Sea of Marmara—but in the 
lovely gardens below you’ll think you're 
on your own country estate... until you 
try one of the two superb garden restau¬ 
rants—home cooking was never like this. 
Rates? As tow as $11.65 a day, single, 
$14.45 double. 

Royal Splendor in Tehran 

The Royal Tehran Hilton stanas on a 
22-acre hilltop estate, formerly owned 
by the Shah of Iran, with magnificent 
views of the ci^ of Tehran and the snow¬ 
capped Elbruz Mountains to the North. 
Plan your explorations from your own pri¬ 
vate balcony, with the. whole city spread 
out below you. See the Peacock Thfone^ 


Live like e king. Write now for color 
brochures of all these hotels, to Peter 
Griffith, Hilton Hotels International, c/o 
Cavaljeri Hilton Hotel, Rome. Italy. For 
reservations, contact any Hilton Hotel 
■Reservation office or these special num¬ 
bers: London HYDe Park 8888, Paris 
BatzaC 0706, Geneva 34 82 90, Zurich 
47 74 74. At all Hilton International 
Hotels, charges can be paid for on 
your Carte Blanche Credit Card or Hilton 
Credit Identification Card. 



60 INTERNATiONAl...WITH All THE COMFORTS OF HIITOH 
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Captain Goo' 
caxnmemoraf 
boomerang'^ 
stands, not o: 



[ia, is 

less tliana 
The statue 
but for 


the onterprls^.e:( in the 

building andli^lbpatl&CoMet' idteirg^ overseas. 
For the ! 

country, Ausi^h^J^I of 

money, toll a^ early 

settlers and IdddeWhelped butld Into the 
thriving country th^ it is: j^usti^alia is a 

bustllnir, exol^^^ I^£|pei^.ai|d ^W|pad 

natural 

' resources. Bi^t BJiQro JUfipoftant* it is rich in the 

resourcefulnesaRaid'iia^^ iiUi^*aiverse peoples. 

In a short tlxne MM godta a idag way. 

Sot fo| 0 t in tkb ifoiiAiM 

inu»edUtely^l^^p9$&^^ to come. 

Australia is a ne^ Economically 

sounc:^ with stable Ukbd^ii^ndiltl^, it is a free 
enterprise comn^ti^^y wIM l^EtfVtdeg ihe most fei tile 
soil for major entoifprise;^ shebr of 

business Australia is a great 4eal. for both capital 
investment and industr||si>i^^nsion. 



AUSTRALIA 


CAPTAHf poor# STAtO$i\9» KAIL, WDOlt 
Informailen on CMnow |jB avaMabl# from AU8TClAtta*>d WBPUKSBNTATIVaS AT AUSTRALIA HOUSB, LONDON WCS • TBMPLE BAR 243S 

AND AT THE OPFlOU Ol* TO* ASaNTS'SCNERAL FOR aA<^.0TAl^. Inserted bu^Uie Commonu'calth Govormneut of Australia 



i hr 

Iron Pin is t 


Guide to Weights and Measures 






This Guide was compiled by the Statistical Department 

of The Economist for use witliin oiir own office; 

it was eledded to publish it as a book to serve a wider public. 

'flic Guide has now been out of print for some years 

but requests for copies still come in. It has therefore been 

decided to revise and extend the Guide and to publish a second 

and up-to-date edition. 

In 96 pagjps it provides flu ts and figures on the weights 
and measures of the world. Fur the most widely used unUs, 
tables of equivalents are given; 
fdr units that arc used oiny in certain countries and 
trades, Conversion factors arc given. 

The Guide, price 17 / 6 d. (U.S. $ 2 . 45 ) post free for rrtsh ^uth 

order, is obut^abte li'Qin: > : 


TW Ecottomiat, ! 22 . Ryder 

(Pfi\onnl ctilUi'i to 193 Rrqeut Sitref, ftlease) 

‘p 'i’ |f J f.:s y * ih i mV ? t " t: >'■ u ? A H 

V . I ■ V •*r’fc’ J'tf -Uh <» ' t O 1 • t Jui _ Ij !i _ 
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North American Aviation- 
advancing the frontiers of science 



. , .^r#lttha rocket enginet 
foY'i^ost U.S. space achtovo- 
ments, Including all six man¬ 
ned Mercury flights. 

y/ i. ,, .. . -411^ 


1 

5 




» North AmailciP 4«y9lO|Md wSit - 

f designed fnlcfo«ei6etroni(l oahM aomlNflli^ M ' 
: T£ lightweight FtlWW,: , V ^ ■ 

‘^;i; : 


I "'I 






NAA is developing compact nuClear reactor systems to furnish 
electrical power in space. SNAP 10-A mockup is shown above. 


The F-104 Starfighter is equipped with an Inlergrated radar system by NAA. 







Today the scientist® and engineers at Theresultingprogress—inknowledgeand 
North American Aviation are explor- in technology—makes possible a steady 
ing far beyond the established iron- stream ofNorth American contributions to 
tiers in every field of science known to the military and space programs of the 

Free World. 

Tlkblr discoveries are leading to new North American Aviation Is helping to 
sdentiflc advancements in many diverse advance the frontiers of scientific know- 
areas. Among th^e areas of resfearch are ledge through these filvisions: Atomics 
rocketry, nuclear energy, electronics, International, Autonetios, Columbus, Los 
mloroeleotronios^ si^iace filght, lift sciences, Angelea Rocketdyne, Science Center Space 
a:ii4 laser beam te^i;ology. & Information Systems. 

SUSOPEAN HSkiiltUMfEiNS: NOSTHAMENICAW AVIATION S.A.. 29 RUE DE LACOULOUVRENICRE.GENEVA. SWITZERLAND 
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^^ince its fomation nearly 70 years ago, The Marconi 
Comnpany iUts b^n a ttiajor exporting organization 
andj^ip^y KSpona^j^overaih^ total ex¬ 
ports of the cajtttal elactipcmies'indusii^ of the nation. 

Just as export is the driving force behiiid a healthy 
national economy, so brains are the driving force 
behind export—brains that will work towards estab- 
Hshing a good conversion ratio of imported raw 
materials to exp^ed .flushed products. That this 
ratio is exception^r gd^ in Ibe electronics industry 
is a tribute to the mduatry'a brains and particularly 
to the cPhtHbution of 1^ Marconi Research and 
Development orgam^ti<m—tha largest of its kind 
in Europe. " 

Exporting is challenging and satisfying; it also 
involves risks which,, though lessened by experience, 
are best offset by the division pf a secure home 
market-a resiiwisibility which devolves upon all 
who are concerned to strengthen sterling and 
enhance British prestige abroad. 


Marconi M(^|||i|ce the widest rinse of radio communications equi p- 
ment In^fhf world. Over S inndrod countries rely on Marconi 
telecomiMqiiienUons eqnliMBeat. In the Caribbean, Marconi are 
planninef ^ OmOirel^hsive oommunlcatloae system 
linking m%lndward and,Sideward Islands, which extends aa 
existing wpiDoni tropospheric link between Trinidad and BaTbSp 
dos. Thla^pj^lnstallatlon, involving micro-wave and tropospibeclo 
multi-chipj^llnks, giving simultaneous operation of many tele« > 
phone serlfloM, is one of the many progressive systems originated, 
planned, and installed by Marconi tbroughout the world. 


Marconi is history 

Few companies can make, pq, 
dramatic a claim as to have 
founded an industry. 

Seventy years ago Marconi 
founded the Company that 
bears his name, he 1901 Me sent 
radio signals aorofis t^e 
Atlantic and launohed a new ei^ 
In communications which has 
widened Inta the whole new 
world of ellfctronicS. 


Most pf the malor eteps into 
this new era were i^iade !by 
Maixioni- the first rftdii at sfeft, 
the first radio fn the air, the 
first world-wide shc^t wave 
bommunlcation system, the 
first BrltlshTbrOAiteadtlngr 
statton# and eat*^j^searohes' 
into f^idar and wfive pi'opaga- 
tion are but a few of the 
important inllestones in the 
Company’s history. 


Marconi is 

maritime radio and radar 


Tne Marconi oroup of Com¬ 
panies supplies more maritime 
oommunlcationa equinneient 
than any other organtatltm in 
the world. The major ships of 
the Royal Navy are being 
completely refitted with the 
latest Marconi commupica- 
tloas bqufpment, w)fich has 
also been onife^fbr tSbmrnoh- 
wealth and^NA*)^ navies. 


Communications at sea 
demand constant precision and 
unfaiUi^}: reliability, in fleets 
and vessels of all classes across 
five oceans Marconi navigation 
and radar equipment gives this 
reliability. 




Marconi is 
aviation efactronics 

A Che Iwf^ 

manufactui^r anfl export'cl* 6f 
air radio equipment. The latest 
range of Marconi layiatdon / “ 

equipment, the feytter Series, ie 
the most reliable and 
comprehensive offered by a 
British company and Is designed 
for automatic blind-landing 
systems. All BEA Tridents are 
equipped with Sixty Series and 
VHF navigation and approach 
equipment, VHF communication 
equipmojolviu^daiiitoinaU . v, ^ 
direottoh hiiden. 01^ 
the Sixty Series,for the now 
gen^t)obcyrp4t]iai,al£H^^ 
including the BOAC VC iO and 

the loi«t 9fC)gma^ Qf Ma4;«0]a'. 

andavlf^tion. 








' Outicra, 

ItMrngWMi HI tlM oilterion 
IgrtCtWiatini, MMOoni so^ly 
jBMre 4Haicli osnmra^ thmail 
other BunafiMtams In tbO 
.iBvhlpttl ta r e t hi r^ ';' 

iluooid 4 Mt«riMin 4 
produced the most 
conpr^Q^ve TV outside 
iMadc^ lUllGt in the world Tor 
the iD 64 Winter Olympics, 
supplementing Intei’Ters 
existing Marconi equipment 
end covering gaices for 
European add Ahierican 
networks* 


The Marconi Company Limited 


Amea^tifibii Bngllth Blectilc Orevp of Companies 


MARCONI HOUSE, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
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^tMdy tor tHo biggest bfost on the 200 ft 
wHfe cane! ^ some 5,000 pfastic U/bes 
ehmge4 with 56 tons of dynemite stretch 
thrdOgh weter togged ovetbuiden into 
the bedtock. 


This Is nb ordinary blast. It was 
ths dabut of a naw mathod 
that cut a 4-mila saaway over¬ 
land to doubts tha shipping 
tonnage of Sweden's port of 
Norrkdping. Four miles of 
problems to short-circuit tha 
long, winding estuary to the 
Baltic that no large modern 
vassals could clear. 

Some thirty feet of clay covered 
the rock bed to be blasted. Too 
costly for conventional excava¬ 
tion. A new method was evolved- 
Overburden Drilling. The bedrock 


was drilled and charged without 
removing the over/ying day. Rock 
and overburden ware blasted as 
one and removed by dredging. 
Sounds simple. It wasn't. It took 
advanced compressed air techno¬ 
logy, new AtlasCdpco air-powered 
equipment, plus special Coromant 
Extension steels. Most of all it took 
experience. Experience in putting 
air to work. The same method has 
been used for deepening Genoa's 
new harbour, for prospecting in 
Africa, and for strengthening dam 
foundations in Canada. 


This is the kind of experience Allas 
Copco brings you from con¬ 
struction sites, mines and in¬ 
dustry the world over, and which 
is reflected in the smallest air 
tool and the largest compressor. 


JltlasCtpco 


puts comprMstcl air 

to work for the world 


BROUP HEADQUARTERS • ATLAS COPCO AB STOCKHOLM 1 ■ SWEDEN ■ SALES ft SERVICE IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 
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The Vicar of Europe 

F rom the hall$ of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli iifid a gbod vraf 
beytad them French foreign policy as conducted by President de Gaulle 
is in some danger of becoming Ae greatest show on earth, tn the 
of the last couple of months the geherat has conferred with Al^et!a*s pri^(|^ 
e^biished diplomatic relations ^th commubist Oina, ,ve^(id .'ImiW md 
American diplomats over Cyprus, intervened in Gabon, repe^fdd his iddi gbtiht 
neutraHring Vietnam, and begun a tour of Eatin Aitaerina, Oh. ^ 

became the first fordgn head of state ever to speak from the presidendiil 
of the National Palace in Mexico City. Against this dkxzlhig rheord the rii^ 
pilgrimage to Washington, in which British prime ntiliistei^'and l^dets of die 
opposition indulge, looks fairly ^aH-drae stuff. If presti^ is part of a kidcO^iliil 
foreign policy, then Frendi policies are doing well. Thrfif less supei^cial 
objectives arc harder to sort out. 

As his tour of Latin America shows, President de Caolle is hayibg eonsiidetahle 
success in presenting himself as the most disinterested friend the uhderdiivelop^ 
countries have got. In Africa he has pven them (within die old French aoibit) 
large quantities of aid. In Vietnam he has shown himself uhdcrstaihfuig of 
their desire for a neutral stance in the clash between great pbwCR. In Ladn 
America he can capitalise on his position as a felkiw-Ladn and a good anti-Yahqai. 
To play this part will not necessarily requite the provision of more economic aid 
than the considerable amount France already gives in black Africa itad the 
Maghreb. 

It is certainly one of President de Gaulle's strengths that he does not see 
France's relations with the “ third world ” merely in terms of economic influence, 
as the Americans and the British tend to do. France has a peculiar advantage 
as the classical example of western European civilisation. It woidd f>e a 
comparatively easy matter to restore French cultural predominonce in Latin 
America ; as the example of French-speaking Africa shows, the gains from 
such a predominance are not to be despised. There are also Latin American 
armies to be trained by French military missions as they were before the war, 
technicians to be supplied and trade to be increased (dK^gh, as the lo^ to 
Mexico last June showed, this can simply boil down to buying oneself a market). 
Even President de Gaulle will have some difliculp' in. appearing to give economic 
aid without actually paying anything out. 

There presoihably is the rub.' A policy of prestige, with the inevitable expense 
which it involves (and despite the fact that France gets more for its money in 
the underdeveloped countries thah Britain or America), is all very well as long 
as the franc is stable and the balance of payments weighted on the right side. 
When the contrary is true, and an article from Paris on page 1089 shOtvs 
how the strain is beginning to tell, then there wiU be a powerful (XHmter 
to the appeal of the Gaullist policy of “national graEUdeur.” Last Sunday’s 
second round of cantonal elections may not mean too much, but tite Communist 
gains registered there im^y a warning, it not to President de OauUe, 
then to the Gaullists. The force de frappe is 'increasingly uhder fire od the 
ground of its expense, and operations sodh as the enlargement of the Togolese 
army'are liable to be greeted with even less enthusiasm by the Fireiutlituqpayer. 

There isy bdeed, in Gaullist foreign policy sdmethbg curiously reminiscent 
of those congresses and meetings d sovereigns in which the 19th century 
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abounded. And this may serve as a reminder that, however 
far-lSung President de Gaulle’s activities may appear, they are 
none the less centred upon Europe. There is certainly a sense 
in which the general sees himself as the representative of a 
Europe resurgent between the two existing great powers, 
but it is also true that his Europe is made in the image of 
France. It is his strength—but may also become his weak¬ 
ness—that there is for him no break in continuity between 
the two. If there is to be a Europe playing its independent 
part between Russia and America, then President dc Gaulle 
will find no contradkiionr in France being at once its 
missionary and its vicar from now on. But, in his belief that 
what is good for France is good for Europe, he may prove to 
be wrong about the sentiments of other Europeans. 


M aybe the one substantial check on what General dc 
Gaulle can get away with is imposed by Bonn. 
For it is perfectly clear in Paris as well as in Washington and 
London that Gaullist policy cannot succeed unless it carries 
Germany with it. France’s strength vis-a-vis the United States 
depends on support from the other five members of the Euro¬ 
pean common market, and this will depend in turn on the 
attitude of Germany. Immediately, the issue is that of col¬ 
laboration in the prc^uction of nuclear weapons. Herr Erhard 
and Herr Schroder are having to resist those elements in west 
Germany (headed by Herr Franz-Josef Strauss) who want the 
Germans to have nuclear weapons and who might be prepared 
to do a deal with President de Gaulle in order to get them. 
The political utility of the Nato mixed-manned nuclear force 
is precisely that it gives the German government an answer to 
those within its own party who feel that the position of 
Germany within the Atlantic alliance is inferior. 

Meanwhile, German opinion acts as the one brake on a 
Gaullist dijdomacy that is increasingly headed for outer space. 
At one time it looked as though France were putting pressure 
on the United States in order to force concessions, particularly 
on the structure of Nato. It is now rumoured once again that 
President de Gaulle is about to demand a revision of the com¬ 
mand structure of Nato before the treaty is reviewed in 1969, 
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though it is hard to see how his recent activities can be calcu*- 
lated to do anything except irritate Washington into a blank 
refusal. In fact, the present antipathy between French and 
American policy seems bound to escalate. 

Relationships between countries arc dynamic, not static ; 
they do not stand still, and in (Calculating the drift apart be¬ 
tween Washington and Paris one has to take into account the 
utterances of the Gaullist press and deputies as well as more 
guarded official statements. Many Gaullists are openly try¬ 
ing to appeal to a new European nationalism by systematic 
exploitation of all the old stories of American monopoly 
capitalism and imperialism that have been used by neutralists 
in France since the war. They should not be surprised at the 
hostile reception they get across the Atlantic—a reception 
which they use to prove American ill will towards France. 

For America and Britain the immediate task is to cope with 
this outbreak of furia francese. No doubt, with other Gaullists 
than dc Gaulle, a habit of co-operation in Nato would exercise 
a soothing effect. But there docs not seem much chance that 
the general himself would change his ways even if he were 
granted a revision of the command structure of the alliance. 
And any attempt to lay down conditions for membership of 
Nato and to confine the practising alliance to countries ready 
to co-operate in their fulfilment would create a crisis in a 
Germany determined to avoid for as long as possible the dis¬ 
agreeable necessity of choosing between France and America. 

For the present there are only two things Britain and 
America can do. One is to reinforce Atlantic co-operation 
where it can be reinforced (which in practical terms means 
the mixed-manned Nato force), thus helping the Germans to 
hold themselves back from the general’s outstretched *arms. 
The other is to try to demonstrate to others that President de 
Gaulle’s deeds by no means live up to the classical rhetoric of 
his words. There is a good deal of “ I could and if I would ” 
about Gaullist policy, which can only be measured for what it 
is when forced to confront reality, in particular, hard economic 
reality. Such a confrontation cannot be postponed for ever. 
President de Gaulle should ask himself what real gains France 
will have made when the present series of charismatic con- 
juring-tricks ends and the spotlights are switched off. 


The Trade Union Nettle 

The Conservatives are taking the worst, because weakest, 
initiative towards reforming trade union law 


T here an four courses the Conservative Government 
could have adopted in the present muddle over the legal 
standing of trade unions in Britain. The Minister of 
Labour's statement on Thursday indicated that, as so (tften 
before, it is proceeding to adopt ^e worst of them. 

The best course would have been for ministers to commit 
the Gmsetvatives to introducing the sort legislation recom¬ 
mended in The Economist on February 8th. The essence of 
that proposal was that a new sort of Registrar of Trade Unitms 
should be esodrfishe^' with whom trade unions should be 
invited to register their rules. On some matters (such as rules 
concerning the proper conduct of tirade union elections, and 


safeguards for the liberty of the individual trade union 
member) the registrar should be able to insist from the start 
on certain minimum standards before according a union the 
advantage of registration. On other matters, including the 
operation by registered unions of the mote flagrant types of 
restrictive practices, the registrar should in the first few years 
merely issue a critical annual report. But it might be right for 
him to stiffen his terms for entry to the registered list later on. 

The advantage of registration to a union should be to 
restore to its officials the legal protection which appears to 
have been withdrawn from them by the recent decision in 
Rookes V Barnard. Under any new legislation a complainant 
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who felt he was being unlawfully damaged by a registered 
trade union, indudihg by actida in' br^a^h of ^oilttaat, should 
have to lay has oom{daint in'the first instance before ^eire^s- 
trar. Only if union officials had ignored advice from the 
registrar to “ cease and desist ” from a particular act, should 
they be liable to pay damages to complainants if they were 
subsequently and successfully sued through the courts. But 
if and when the officials of a union had thus deliberately 
placed themselves outside the protection of the registrar, they 
should have no greater an immunity from suits for damages 
than they have under the present 1906 Act, as it has been 
recently interpreted in Rookes v Barnard, In some respects, 
indeed, they should probably have even smaller immunity. 

Labour would no doubt have objeaed to the Tories spon¬ 
soring such a bill either in a rushed white paper or in 
the Conservative election manifesto. Mr Wilson would say 
that if he were returned to power he would take action Only 
after much closer consultation with established trade union 
interests. But in the present climate of public opinion, Labour 
could not easily say that it was opposed to any action at all. 
The machinery would thus have been set moving towards some 
sort of reform at long last. 

The second best course, although much less effective than 
Conservative sponsorship of a bill of this kind, would have been 
the immediate establishment of a royal commission into the 
trade unions. Any such royal commission should be given 
the widest possible terms of reference, specifically including 
the question of restrictive practices ; and neither the trade 
unions nor the employers’ associations should have been 
allowed, as they appear to have been under Mr Godber’s 
scheme, any veto on what the scope or form of inquiry should 
be. When Mr Heath decided to take action about monopolies, 
he did not announce that he Xvas going to consult closely with 
monopolists before deciding what aspects of their affairs he 
cx)uld be permitted to inquire into; and Mr Godber should 
not have done so as regards trade unions cither. Once again, 
even if a Labour Government were in power by the time a 
wide-ranging commission’s report appeared, the basis for some 
future action—and much useful public discussion—would 
have been laid. 


T he third best course for the Conservative Government, if 
it is still too wary of trade union hostility either to sponsor 
a bill or to establish an independent royal commission with 
wide terms of reference, would have been simply to do nothing. 
This would not be as permanent a recipe for inaction as might 
be supposed, because a time bomb is now ticking away on 
the subject of trade union law. When Mr Rookes won his 
case two months ago, the courts laid down that in certain 
circumstances union officials who had threatened action in 
breach of contract might be made financially responsible for 
any damage they caused. Some union leaders promptly com¬ 
plained that this could jeopardise their freedom of action in 
every sort of industrial dispute, but since then every one of 
them has been assuming blithely that this could not apply in 
any panicular case. 

Next Monday, under present plans, an overtime ban and 
work-to-rule arc due to start in the electricity supply industry. 
By this action, the Minister of Labour himself complained 
last weekend, the power unions will be failing to honour two 
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agreements; the three-year wage agreement they signed last 
year (ser page 1083), ani^ “ the procedim agreement: in tim 
indust^, signed by [w iimvid^sjj^'^sf 

putes to be settled by arbitration when they cannot be ^medf 
by negotiation."’ There can be argument whether this means 
that, as the dispute develops, some union offidals might find 
that they were laying themselves open to legal action by 
anybody who is hurt by their threats; it can be ar^cd 
that as overtime is voluntary in the electricity supi^y 
industry, and as the unions believe that a close distincrion Oan 
be drawn between working-to-rule and strikes, they will 
merely be taking legitimate action designed to ^ange past 
agreements rather than be acting in breach of those agreemen^. 
But, after Rookes v 'Barnard^ tihem always can be argumetit 
about the state of trade union law. Since electridty goes into 
the great majority of houses and worlqdaces in the country, 
the number of pcojde who Could be hurt by any pdWer cuts fe 
enormous. In all actions or threats of ,^ions whi^h Cbtild 
hurt a large number of people the trade union mdi^menf of 
this country is now bounding along a tighttopc, in wfficih a 
shade of difference in legal interpretation here or tbcriq could 
conceivably cast its leading figures down into {^pectacd^ 
bankruptcy. Trade unions should be the first to want to Sec 
this harassing legal predic^ent removed. 


M r godber's chosen course has simply been to start dis*! 

cussions with the unions about the possibility of some 
non-controversial inquiry, after the election, concerned solely 
with trade union law. It looks as if the eventual result might 
be some minor amending legislation, with perhaps some small 
increases in the powers of the existing registrar of friendly 
societies, but nothing much else. Once the Conservatives 
have sold the pass by suggesting only a limited scrutiny of 
this sort, Labour obviously will not agree to anything wider. 

T'his is surely the worst possible course. The problem 
of the rightful pan to be played by trade unions in a modem 
economy is not a question simply for trade unions. It is a 
question of great import for those who want to modernise 
the whole fabric of our society. The British trade unions have 
performed great feats in winning the battle of self-respect for 
the ordinary man, in breaking down some of the most irritating 
social attitudes in Britain’s hierarchical society, and in levelling 
out the former great disparity in bargaining power between 
what used to be called master and man. But only myopes 
can believe that a narrow inquiry into a system of law that was 
imperfectly drawn up in 1906 can*be appropriate for dealing 
with the changed functions exercised by trade unions today. 
New problems really have sprung up whereby trade union 
leaderships can offend against personal liberty (includiiig 
the liberty of their own members), whereby deplorable prac¬ 
tices can go far too long unchecked (as witness the litigation 
after the deposition of the old leadership of the Electrical 
Trades Union), whereby trade unions can harm the whole 
community by operating as anti-productive forces. 

Some lawyers may indeed think that Rookes v Barnard was 
a bad decision, but bad decisions can make good opportunities. 
It will be a final condemnation of the supineness M the Con¬ 
servative Government if» at the fag end of this lom( Parlia¬ 
ment, it has just thrown this opportunity of wider m^ussion 
of the whole modern role of trade unions away» 
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Italy’s Unsolved Problem 


Italy’s 

dev^uatiott now s^ms plain.; 
whether wisey is another matter 


I NTERNATIONAL Credits to the tunc of $1,000 million 
. announced last weekend gave a big political boost to 
Italy’s nervous goverament, reviving the confidence of 
unsure ministers and bringing spme belated second thoughts 
among its hostile business, critics. This practical demonstra¬ 
tion ^t Italy’s centrerleft goycmmcnt.cap secure frorn the 
United States and the ceritt;^ bankers, of Europe the financial 
bacl^g and trust that Italy’s own businesspoen have been with- 
hotding fpt two. years made its mairk amoeg those businessmen 
too.. Speculation against the lira has this week abruptly 
stoified. A sharp rise has begun on the Milan bourse, which 
last week fell below half its level in 1961 ; by Wednesday share 
prices had put on over 5 per cent. For this respite, much 
; but the Italian government should now be sure to 
use this opportunity for some hard economic rethinking. 



• End of year. Unit faffour costs: Mai labour 
coste dbrided ty todustriai production. 

The scale on the left relates to the trade balance; 
the scale on the tight relates to labour costs. 


Aside from some 
more general questions 
raised by the odd form 
of the credits them¬ 
selves (discussed on 
page 1133), some 
bigger reservations 
arise from the decision 
to leave the credits 
unflanked by any posi¬ 
tive external correc¬ 
tives, to reinforce 
Italy’s domestic dis¬ 
inflation. Omission of 
the positive stimulus- 
cum-corrective of de¬ 


valuation, making the third side of an effective policy 
triangle, could be justified only by close calculation 
that it would not work. Instead, almost certainly, the 


very possibility of devaluation has been rejected instinc¬ 
tively, on grounds of prestige and political face by the Italian 
government, probably backed, by the quite differently moti¬ 
vated recoil from exchange rate adjustments in the inter¬ 
national financial community. Any such instinctive rejection 
could itself have a nasty recoil, both on politics and prosperity 
in Italy and on the efficient working of the international 
monetary system. Whatever the special arguments for keeping 
for the very last resort any change .in the value of the world’s 
reserve currencies, the dollar and sterling, it is foolhardy to 
extebd this rigidity unthinkingly to the whole range of 


national, currencies.' 


DevaluatJoh, properly matched by domestic retrenchment, 
still remains one of the few effective vreapons yet found for 
securing really big adjustments in external paymehts of small 
and medium-sized ecooobnies in an acceptable way. Its use 
by induiftfial countries 6f the' importance' of Canada and 
France as rKcritly as 1962 and'1958 caused no earth-shaking 
distupdbnS‘intefnatidnally, and succeeded entirely itl ita 
objectives domCstfeafly. Italy now proposes t6 rely on 
domestic disinflation eiloine. F is not an impossible choice, 
for a country prepared' to see a check to its ecohonlic growth 


and a temporary.increase in unemployment." Is Italy so 
prepared—politically or economically ? And should it be ? 

T his is the right question to ask, because it is idle to believe 
that Italy's payments problem will quickly or easily cure 
itself. True, the recent adverse swipg has been astonishingly 
swift: only just over two years ago the exchange markets 
were also alive with rumours about the lira-r—that it would 
be revalued upward. Even at the beginning of 19^3 inter¬ 
national experts were .prediedng a rough balance in Italy’s 
current account—which instead incurred a yawning deficit of 
$900 millioo, to which was added an outflow of capital of 
$350 million. 

Other international experts forecast a rise in imports of 
9 per cent; in practice they rose by a startling 24 per cent. 
Part of this worsening was unpredictable, resulting from the 
hard winter and poor harvest, and should therefore be 
transient. But the Bank of Italy attributes only $150 million 
of the deficit to these transient influences, while $400 million 
of the increase in agricultural imports is ascribed to an increase 
in internal demand, an increase that also sucked in imports 
of cars and steel that accounted for a further $300 million 
of the deficit. Such increases could not he expected 
permanently—^Italians could hardly go on increasing their 
purchases of cars at last year’s rate of 45 per cent; but the 
enduring import burden should not be underestimated. 

All the signs suggest that Italy is now at a stage of income 
levels and income distribution associated with a strongly 
rising import trend. Once, long ago, it was supposed that 
patterns of consumption reflected deep differences in national 
habit: brash Americans went wild about cars and washing 
machines and steak, while less materialist Mediterranean types 
preferred to talk and eat spaghetti. But as the rise in Euro¬ 
pean incomes has put this romantic notion to the test, the 
truth has turned out to be very different: what we eat and 
what we want depends above all on what we can afford. The 
Sicilian peasant newly arrived in Turin starts eating meat, 
and dreaming about a car; his colleague a little higher up 
the social scale starts drinking Scotch (oof all of it made in 
Trieste), and thinks about holidays abroad and indulging his 
fancy for a fordgn tar. 

These economic and social trends have made the big hole 
in Italy’s balance of' paynietits ; and, what is relevant today, 
they have almost certainly not run their coursed Thus con- 
sumptioil of meat a' head in Italy is still only around half as 
high as in Britain,- France arid Germany, and ownership of 
cars only about two-thirds as high. The rate of increase in 
imports is almost sure to 'slow down, but it will stay high. 
Meanwhile, export prosp^ts have beein 'handicapped by the 
sharp rise in costa ; the key indicator of labour costs per unit 
of output rose by S per cent iti andt frirtfaer 10 per 
cent in 1963. This followed Italy’s remarkable earlier Success 
in keepihg its unit c6sts stable, so that while the latest increases 
have not yet poshCd' the price rif Italian exports impossibly 
high, they have removed the eariier competitive edge Which 
was So strong a driving force behind the whole process of 
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Italian jnduatrialisation and entichmeat itself. Since Italy’s 
balance^f'paymenta^eficit in 1964 in any case likely to be 
near $1,000 million for the secimd year numing, even if dbe. 
^monthly, trend attains its expected improvement (and the 
January figures wete better), a large increase in exports is 
essential; and it requires a specific impetus. 

W HAT form should this take ? An indispensable element, 
whatever else is included, is a ched; to the recent double¬ 
figure annual increases in wage rates. Signor Moro, Italy’s 
prime minister, has now initiated discussions with em{doyen 
vand trade unions to try to secure agreement on a workable 
incomes policy. The obstacles are considerable, with the 
communist unions very naturally wanting to set. their own 
political terms, but some slowdown in wage pressure is already 
^being induced by the now quite nodceabie cooling down in 
the economy at large, as a result mainly of the tight credit 
conditiotu imposed by the Bank of Italy and mote recently 
of the new tax on cars. This deceleration was necessary in 
itself to remove the previous undoubted excess demand. 
Whether the demarid defiation should or can be pushed any 
further is another matter. Further disinflationary pressures 
must now be expected to curb production, working hours, 
empl(^ment. After a time, a standstill in economic growth 
^or minor recession of this kind would indeed, as British 
experience has showed, produce an improvement in external 
payments, mainly by curbing imports. 

But can Italy afford to go through this process ? It involves 
^ a particular long-term danger for the Italian south, which is 
almost certain to be disproportionately hit by a general slow¬ 
down, in the same way as happened to Britain’s’ much better 
placed outlying regions. And even northern Italy’s new. pros¬ 
perity is sdll at a delicatp ahd fragile stage, as last year’s 
increase in communist votes in the great cities showed; 
significant unemployment could easily bring street riots, with 
imtold consequences. It was said in Rome last week that no 
Italian government could withstand the dismissal of 10,000 
workers from the Fiat works in Turin, and the government 
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showed no inclination to dispute it. It bowed ignominiously 
to the thceata and ptot^ pf the car namufactureif by. nduo* 
ing, the .taxes it bad imppsad eighteen, days earlkri; .iuid no. 
one expects parliament to vpte. tte t^Scially proposed resttk- 
tions on hire, purchase which widi a 30 per cent minimum 
deposit and 12 months’ maximum repayment term would 
indeed be the stiffest outside Russia. . . r . . 

No serious prospect exists therefore of Italy’s disiofladoiiary 
measures being pushed through to the critiem ppuj^ the jJoiot. 
at which they rdease the large addition, to resources n^ed 
to plug the external deceit If no direct stimulus, ia^giyep, 
for the production that is no longer bqng uken up .by .^. 
home market to be switdied into exports, ihen the likelflwod 
is that the curbs on the home market uill be relived, |i> 
provide a sound basis for Italy’s future growA\as>.w<fl pi' 
to plug the immediate payments gap, this switch from con¬ 
sumption to exports hu to be secured. Dcvaluadoa may 
provide the only internationally permissible way to do aa M 
would have to lx combined-T-let it be.repeated-rwi^ a .tptw 
grip on wages and on domestic demand, wl^h with;due 
external, stimulus for exports would QO.Johga '^eaten m 
push production down too. Nor need be anytth^ ^ 
so worried.as Britain always must be. about the ui^ybt^ah^ 
effect of devaluation on internal costs: food and raw 
account for only a third of its imports, compared with, two- 
thirds in Britain. 

Can Italy’s centre-left government simI itself tn take a 
long view and bear the odium that any such course would, be 
bound to attract for a few weeks ? The Bank of Italy, w^kh' 
has shown itself among the most progressive central banks 
in the world and need not be too ashamed of having nus- 
calculated recendy in such high company, could an 
essential part here; and bankers and financial officials 
abroad will bear a heavy responsibility if they dissuade Italy 
from this course merely to avoid a small and temporary 
exchange shock. The stakes could be nothing less than the 
survival of Italian democracy itself. 

A 20-page survey of Italy will appear in The Economist next week. 


Paying for British Farming 

Britain needs a Beeching plan for farming, but has instead 
handed out the usual pre-election tips 


I T would be foolish to be too surprised that the Government 
has given so much away to the farmers in the annual 
price review: this is an elecdon year. In the past ten 
reviews, there have been five occasions when the National 
Farmers Union have reached agreement with the Minister; 
three of those five years have been 1955, 1959 and 1964. 
It was predicuble enough (even without this year’s rich crop 
of leaks to the press) that the great bulk of the concessims 
should go to milk producers; there are more of them, and they 
are generally less efficient, than any other sort fanner. The 
total amount ot the price guarantees to farmers is, by this 
review, increased by ,^31 milHon a year, of which £24 million 
« goes to milk. The farmers’ unions are naturally cock-a-boop 
at a setdement that set8 thm picely on the toad to their 
declared target of increasing total farming income by £100 


millicm over the coming three years. By the strange mathe¬ 
matics of agriculture, the setdement will increase by £7 nfil- 
lion the estimated cost to the Exchequer of farm subsidies, 
which has been, set at £320 million for 1964-65. The rest 
of the burden will be placed on the consumer. 

The milk concession is pure vote-catching ; ptfiitidans seem 
incapable of asking whether the agricultural vote is sdll worth 
catching at all Protective colouring is lent to the exeidse 
by the fact that milk production has at last started to go down 
to levels at which there is a chance oi consuming the stuff. The 
number of milch cattle dropped by 3 per cent in the past year, 
and there is a tendenqr fix fanpers to go for cost*«ffec^ye. 
production of milk rather than to madmise production n^aid- 
less of feed costs or oi quality. (This should be bdj^ 
by the fact that ^d. of this year’s price rise of 2^. a .gallon is 
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to go for increasing the premium for quality.) An extra and 
important' acddent bdfiing the GovtmineiK to make this 
ooooession is that milk production was to a large extent k^ 
within manageable proportions last year by a contracep* 
tively cold winter whicfa prevented cows coming into calf. ^ 
there were votes in the greet freeze-up after all. 

Other handouts are relatively smaB. The guaranteed price 
Of beef is to go up this y^ by an aggregate million, [Mgs 
by million. Some marginal improvements ate to be made 
in the subsidy system that could make farmers a bit less 
insensitive to the play of market demand on their production. 
Bggs, which ere running into huge gluts, are to be cut in 
price a total of million—id. a dozen down on the 

guaranteed price. This is an inevitable bowing to the vastly 
increased efficiency of the battcry-hen industry. 

B ut nwic of the details of this generous price review should 
be allowed to obscure the real and important new trend 
in British {^culture, which is towards the abandonment of 
the nation’s traditiomil <^ap food policy. Under the new 
arrangements fwr mift, the price to the consumer will rise 
by | 4 . a i^t fbr most ni the year. And this is only one tiny 
—^and exceptionally measurable—factor. This year’s price 
i^ew is prefaced by a short essay showing how the Govern¬ 
ment is tackling the whole broad question of agricultural policy 
(bedevilled as it is by electoral considerations at home and 
mptomatic abroad). The great complaint is that 

exchequer subsidies arc pushed up by “ unpredictable " im¬ 
ports. This, of course, means chc^ imports, occasional 
bonanzas that any sensible industrial or domestic customer 
would welcome. The Government intends “ to ensure that the 
support system is not undermined by excessively low market 
prices leading to heavy demands on the Exchequer ” ; and to 
maintain a fair and reasonable balance between home pro¬ 
duction and imports.” For pig-meat and bacon, and for cereals, 
agreements have thus been reached with foreign suppliers 
under which real bargain-price food will no longer be setit 
to Britain ; and British farmers will be guaranteed a set share 
of the market. The overseas suppliers <rf beef have proved a 
tougher nut to crack, but it seems that, by gentletnaa's agree¬ 
ment, some countries have agreed to charge Britain a more- 
than-commercial rate for meat in order that embarrassingly 
high subsidies shotdd bfc kept down at the surreptitihus 
expense of the British consumer—and of Britain's ittqxnt bill. 

All this is dolled up with a pious reference to the Kennedy 
pound of tariff negotiations and a bow in the direction of inter- 
national commodity agreements (udiidi might be all right if 
they were not so hkdy to end up as international producers’ 
carteb). But the sdng of this paper is in the tail. If the 
Government succeeds in stopping cheap imports and working 
out standard quantities for home production, it 

will be able, In determining the basic guaranteed prices at 
annual reviews, to give greater weight to the level of farmers* 
tetums than w^d have been possible in the absence of such 
irrarigaments. 

The eiStic (rf all this nonsense is obliged to suggest some 
alterflafiTe. It is T^ht to have sympathy with the farmers, 
whWo aggpeg^stt tiiortey mcoihe rose between *955 and 1963 
from ah^ nffilibn to only about X40A tnilliOfH^ by 
afound 16 per cent, while net agricultu^ output role by 
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25 per cent, and the cost of Uving rose by 23 per cent. But 
the figures for incoiMie ^ head should dor be so badj becMise 
this ban industry dme (ft getting rapMlyafttiUer. Inthesame 
period the number of fami workers fdl fpoaii ySSyOOO to 
6t 1,000^ and the ntunber of holdings fell from 442,500 to 
maybe 380,000 (while acreages md livestock Ownbets rose). 
The industry is getting smaller because a few units are 
proving very efficient in some ^eres, and foreign suppliers 
are proving very efficient in othecs. The answer is surely 
not to go oh keeping in existeoce, by subsidies doled out at 
dcction-timcs, the sad tail td inefUent fanners with a stag¬ 
nant output and therefore an inevhahly falling teal mcomc} 
the answer is to enable them to sfatft out of the industry and 
be useful dsewfaeie. This could be done by pensioning 
otdions of existing small farmecs right out of the scdisidy 
system, with pensioas rangiiig iq> to Xx,00O a year, just as 
the army pensions out imo dviltan hfe officers in their thirties 
or forties or fifties who have not quite made die grade. If 
keepii^ the inefficient in being it really going to mean vast 
sob^y biUt, dearer foo^ higher import ^ices, and political 
embareassments in negotiating freer trade for British manufaC” 
niied goods, diis piuoticai eissay in social justice would be 
the soundest sort of economic sense. 


dfie conomiKt 

MARCH 19 , 1864 


RKLIGIOUS TESTS AT 0 \F(>UD 

In the division on Mr Dodnoa's proposal, it is fair lo 
assume Uiat wc .see ihe aomincncansnu of a reaction from 
the hi>?h conservative policy of the House of Commons 
on Chiirdi Affairs. Last session the Bill of Mr Bourcrie to 
exempt from the oath required by the Act of Uniformity ihe 
fellows of the viUious coHcgcs al CMord and Oinbridgc, nnd to 
leave it entirely to the responsibility of the various colleges 
whether to elect an ortbodox dturchman (say for their mathe¬ 
matical tutor) or otherwise, was withdrawn, because there seemed 
no chance cd its beiug oirricd through Parliament. But 
treatment of Professor jowett by that enlightened legislative 
aN.scntbly, which it was the professed object of the Consen^atives 
to protect against any laim of liercsy, has had its natural effect 
on the House of Commomr; and a mafority of twenty-two in 
the fiihett House of the ncsNion passed, last Wedoesday* 
Second rftiduig otf th« Bill for sirikiiu; off the^ thcoiogictf tft% 
required by law from the aindidatcs for the lughc.s.t degroe m 
Arts. . . . But we think ^thc House ought not to be con- 
tSdttd with ^ COniptcgnjac v^ch it is obviously tlte intention 
of Sir George Grey and Mr fBadstone to support in Committee. 

. . . Ac GaafbridgOt tfi& degree of M.A. is already given 
without any test, but the Master of Arts is obliged to profess 
himself a bom fuU member of the Church of Pngland before 
he takes bis plaoe in the Senate, the body of wbich governs the 
Ucuvocaiiy. Thib is what die ChaocelJor o£ the Exchequer and 
the Home Secretary Wish to sec also d6np at Oxford, while 
Mr Dodion and file moco thorough liberals who supported 
him . . . would be jprepared to ^ive the seat in Convocation 
also, without any further test, to all Masters. . . . But 
Mr (Badstone v^l say that if you give any pow4r to 
Disseiuers in ihe Univeriuty^ tliey may before long Bock to it 
m such numbers as to revolutionise the University. . . . 
Thar day u, no doubt, very diHaoc, if it ever contes at ah $ but 
ii seemh to ub that tiaUfrai and wise way of providing against 
it, if it be a conttngency redly possible at all, is to let thb 
Nteiooiiformiiiis tokt their pla^ in the governing body at Opioe, 
.while they are Uvf and iosignificant, and not deny a dear 
right. . . . But if DlsseiiterS eagerly availed themkuves of 
ihia new priyaage,i—then faow can ttun deociamists suppoiRt tUch 
an. abu'^e os the pteUwi^ i^om iegislaave body of the 
Vniv^rsities* of large numbers pf mih Who add vastly to their 
resources, IMer w idOfleOtiill fife of tbd‘placed auia multiply 
incUfini^ciy thf,va]^ fipj.thr.w^nf th^ revdiuea yfhich die 
nation has ap^Opnated* lb" mis gfekt phr^^^ 7 ' " 
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INDUSTJRiAL DISTUTES 

Lead, Kindly Light 


^ T > the tntdc unions do start an oYertimc 
X bon nod go-skm in the dectric ponwr 
sutiona next Monday, the British public 
should understand iidw this has comt^ about. 
Latft year the imioas sign^ a threc-yekr 
agreement with the Electricity Council^ due 
to run until February, 19^. It stated 
specifically : 

Paragrai^ (f>--subject to the outcome 
of the discussions now proceeding on 
status, no revisiop to be m^ to schedule 
wage rates during the period of the 
a^eement, 

The host of this continuing agreement to 
the Electricity Gotmcil is 3.8 per cent per 
aomun on the wage bill, whidi is already 
above the guiding liglit. . Nevertheless, the 
council has this year offered an extra 2 |ief 
cent or so to crartsmen (except in dieir first 
two yearsj, which would add another 4 per 
cent per annum to the industry’s total wage 
hill; it has also offered an extra holiday 
entitlement which would cost another \ per 
cent per annum, making this year's total 
wage boost arOund 4.8 {Ser^ednt in all. 
Moreover, the oouocirs proposals on status 
improvements have proved to be whopping 
ones, and would be likdy to add around 7 
per cent to the annual w^ge bill from next 
February (on top of the next 3.8 per cent or 


Postmen Too 

A nyhody who wants to see any sort of 
an incomes policy maintained in 
Britain should feel appalled if the Electricity 
Council is stampeded into any further con¬ 
cessions ,now. Unfortunately, there are 
other pretty appalling fcaiiines of Viexi 
week’s threat. The pains for the public of 
a work*to*rule and an overtime ban in i;pe 
power stations would depend on whatt a 
work^to-rule is taken to mean; if it is inter¬ 
preted without great ruthlcssness, its main 
effect might be to stow down the construe* 
tion prognmunC) threateniog power cots 
next winter rather than power cuts now. 
But if there are any power cuts now the 
unioos cannot roally-^a& they have said 
they would like to do^ -see that all hospitili^ 
sewage works and so on are safe^arded; 
where these are on the same diitribbeion 
network as other consumers, dioy would be 
bound to suffer with the test. Quite apart 
from the legal problem^ aet by Rpakes v, 
Bettwd (discused on pa^ there 

have long been special legal restraints m 
strikes in politic utility industries, bpeguse 
of the danger to life and health they copltj 


so rile iil^eady diu^theaV ^he^Stiattis pro¬ 
posals would give a craftsman with three 
-years’ service an anoMal salary of ^£1,000 for 
a 42-)hoMr week worked on a rota, of ||ve 
daj^ in $ey^. 

.Thf, upipps; .have responded to this 
cascade of offers by demanding other 
njoprovcmcnis, in particukir a cut from a 
42 to a 4P>hqur week i this would be Ihcelv 
to add |>bou|., another 7 per cept in 
wage costa, on top of. the bongnxa. already 
offered to ftbepit .The Elearkity Council 
ba^y rephpd that it is willing ip accept 
a 40-hour week , aft soon as the current 
agreenient expires in February, 1966; it is 
even willing to accept a 41-hour week from 
next February, provided the unions , make 
some (ill-defined) compensatory concessiooft. 

It should be quuc clear , from this 
summary tlut the Electricity Council has 
been the reverse of niggardly in these discus- 
aimis. That is precisely the troubk. This 
nationalised industry has come to>. be 
regarded by many in the unions as an easy 
pushover in wage ncgoiiations ; that is why 
11 has seemed to some of thein to be the 
ideal stalking horse to try to use in a genaal 
advance to tnc next stage of wage inffation 
(disguised as an advance to the 40-hour 
week). 


cause ; these restraints are deemed not fo 
apply to actions which fall short of strikes, 
but in future PafHameht should consider 
whether they ought not to do so. 

Politkidly, this rumbling dispute must 
cause concern to the Labour party. Labour 
also cannot be happy at the nc^ that the 
postmen are to stage a pretty pointless oi>e- 
day strike on April i6rh, the Tliursday after 
the budget, and are to ban overtime for two 
weeks thereafter. If the Prime Minister has 
virtually decided to hold the general elec¬ 
tion in early June, and if fhoabUouncerO^t 
of this is to be made in budget week, these 
stoppages could y^jt become political oyeius 
to fapiix‘ fri i'rSportance beside tiie Zimwiev 
letter. 


PARLIAMENT 

Pf (faring Jor June 

A j WdsUninstof this week the odds were 
ahortoaing perceptibly in fivaur of 
an early June cleaipn. Corpiin|y the 
Goveroxnpnt is clearing the decks of en* 


cumbering legislation, so tb^t ^ Pl^mc 
Miniate wifi be gblc'^tel hold^ari'clctd^ 
Mien k he titile 

dotibt duit he Tuffb;; l^e 

would ptobably be dfeterred oflly 
Tory dtibaete hi ^ Gf0il4r %dddK 
CcruQcff ekedoua off April tlab^Js 
that the elecdM ik tfs 

woti. Iflic Tbries atie'l^ tofifiotp 
afly tate feel that ftf is'by ho ; 

and in th^ tx)urse, of the ^y. Uve 

Re^^c Prices Ml Whp ' At ^ 

annual tuncheoff Of the 1922 (^iSaiittdd it 
the Savoy Hotel (this year with no apparent 
eavesdroppers), the Prime Minister' a 
strong appeal for imity and reodveff a 
rousing receptum. ^ ^aore J<^ymg for 
Nigeria,, bd wdl euouedett ]^uading 
Mr Heath to adopt a more accommodating 
ittitiide to his critica and to dmte ffiiffp 
nine to cuhtvadng bta friends; As t xdluik, 
the threat of die biU's being Uodoeil at die 
comoiittec stage has reorijed; affd* tlie 
Government now hat hopes of ^ getdog it 
throu|h the Commons wkh leasonahle 
expedition. Three days hanre bden alloned 
ki the first place to the conamittbe sta^ 
which will be taken 00 the floor of me 
House; if these are not enough, othec days 
are ready to be made available. The Oov- 
emment’s aim is to get the royal assent for 
the bill by mid-May. 


BBSALE PRlCEfl BILL 

CQmprotmsmg Tactics 

W HAT retreats does Mr Heaths seem 
likely to have to make on resale price 
maintenance, and bow bad will they be ? 
The most in^rtont point it that die Gov¬ 
ernment sho^d not Dompromise on clause 
five of the bill, which piaoes the burden of 
proof of establishing that a pdoe fixing 
agreement is in the public interest 00 the 
afeulders of the noaciufiicturor. Present In- 
dicadons are that it intends 00 stand firm on 
this^ but that it does propose R^makr a 
number of concessions in other dailies. 
Apparently, the dapse wbloh prohibits 
kos leaders ia iq be redrafted ^ prob¬ 
ably, this is doable. Anhtfaet Ukdy 
change is to make the ^uikls of exemption 
from the ban more specific this oouM be 
more dangerous, but it will depood on 
the drafting. >Ti^ Governmeni may egree 
to allow retailers a right of audience bepM 
die cotpts and alrii do sotnetUng about 
meet^ die costs of theh appltaldcn; This 
wall not greatly weaken the MB, but it ceidd 
tend to slow down its application and is 
therefore a pity. A final concession that 
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seems probable is to make it uimeccssary 
for a manufacturer who has established a 
case for his agreement before the restric- 
-tive practices court to have to do so again 
under the present bill. This change should 
also be resisted> since an entirely new situ¬ 
ation will be created when the present bill 
comes into force. 

As the week ends, it looks as though the 
Tory r^)els will be cffeciiv«?Iy., placated. 
Outside observers would have better reason 
to be repelled by these minor victories for 
Tory reaction if Labour was making a 
braver showing on the matter. But after 
abstilihing from voting in the House, 
Labour spokesmen have contrived to give 
the impression that, while they favour the 
drive tor efficiency in principle, they are 
mystically opposed ro anybody being hurt 
by it in practice. This has been too slippery 
a performance really to gain votes. 


CYPRUS 

What Mandate? 

O N Friday the 13 th, when a Turkish 
invasion of Cyprus seemed imminent, 
with disastrous consequences, the despatch 
of a United Nations peace force to the 
island seemed increasingly improbable. In 
the circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that Mr Inonii felt obliged to make the 
threat. It is a pity that his subsequent with¬ 
drawal, after assurances from U Thant that 
the peace force was in faa on the way, 
should have been greeted with childish 
jubilation in the Greek Cypriot and 
Athenian press. 

A week after the Secretary-Gencrars 
assurance, however, progress towards set¬ 
ting up a peace force, let alone putting it to 
work, is still disappointingly slow. Pre¬ 
sumably U Thant will eventually get all the 
3,500 troops (in addition to 3,500 British) 
he is asking for—although the Irish are now 
making d^culties about their promised 
contribution. What is more worrying is 
whether the UN force's terms df reference 
will be acceptable to all concerned and, if 
they arc, whether they will prove effective. 
(The complications of the XJN troops’ task 
are described by our special correspondent 
in Nicosia on page 1093 .) ^ Thant has 
made it dear that he will issue the direc¬ 
tives on his own authority, and will not 
ne^tiatc with anyone over their terms 
(which does not mean that he will not am- 
aider the views of experts, induding British 
officers serving in Cyprus). This sund may 
be unwelcome to the governments taking 
part in the force, but it is the only one for 
U Thant to adopt if he is not to ^et 
embroiled in endless bargaining with 
Archbishop Makarios. 

Oesprly, if the UN troops are to do more 
than stamp out each threatened outbreak of 
violence as it occurs, they must try to dis¬ 
arm the irregular forces on either side. It 
must be assumed that they will be 
jfistructed to make no distinction between 
them ; in other words that they will not 


accept the Cyprus government’s claint ;thatf^ 
the armed Greeks arc security forces leg^v • 
engaged in putting down armed Turkish 
rebels. But if unofficial reports of U Thant’s 
intended instructions are correct, the UN 
troops look like having no greater powers 
to enforce disarming than the British have' 
bad. This would not cure the Cyprus sore. 


NUCLEAR BRITAIN 

The Jellicoe Touch 

T Hii House of Lords is traditionally a 
calmer and more reflective place than 
the Commons. Perhaps that was why Lord 
Jellicoe felt able during Tuesday’s defence 
debate to make a small but marked shift 
in his presentation of the Ck>vcmment’s 
policy on nuclear weapons. By saying that 
it would not necessarily be right for Britain 
10 retain the option of the independent 
deterrent for all time the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was posing the question of when, 
rather than if, it might be given up. His 
answer—a perfectly sensible one—was that 
the moment would come “ when the organic 
structure of the western alliance was suffi¬ 
ciently strong for Britain to be able ^vith 
entire confidence to place her nuclear 
armoury irrevocably in a common pool.” 
This is a more sophisticated view of nuclear 
policy than that to which Mr Thorneycroft 
treated the House of Commons on February 
26 th, or that contained in the electoral 
clarion calls the Prime Minister has been 
uttering. Lord Jellicoe was, in fact, accept¬ 
ing unity of nuclear control within Nato as 
an ideal, but was saying that the structure of 
the alliance was not yet firm enough for 
its attainment. This is a point of view which 
Mr Healey and Mr Brown, if not Mr 
Wilson, could surely accept, and which 
shows how progress in strengthening Nato 
can go hand in band wjth the working out 
of a tolerable British defence policy. It is 
pleasant to see a fragment of common sense 
riding on the electoral tide. Lord Jellicoe’s 
moment of truth may not be too i^pular 
with the party managers (Lord Carrington, 
in fact, did his best to revert to the old 
nuclear rhetoric at the end of the debate), 
but it provides an example which should 
be heeded—not least by the Labour party. 

RENT CONTROL 

Recipe for Stagnation 

T here are about 2] million houses and 
flats in Britain that are still subject to 
rent control. Most of them are controlled 
at approximately twice their prewar annual 
value, although official rating valuations 
show that an economic rental today should 
be around four times prewar annual value. 
Under heavy pressure from Labour, the 
Government this week repeated the expe¬ 
dient pledge of 1959; if the Tories win the 
election, there will be no further general dc- 
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of these ho^i^, in; ipext Paiiia- 
' i^ehtj^lohga/t^eirl^^fsqnUjxian^reii^ 
in diem. 

This is deplorable. The reason is not 
just that this pledge is unfair to ordinary 
run-of-the-mill landlords, while being bene¬ 
ficial to the Rachmans who thrive on the 
black markets which these remaining con¬ 
trols create. The reason is that the Tories 
may now have blocked the possibility of a 
hpqsebuilding revolution in the next ten 
years. The technological scope for this 
existed ; it is no accident that the most pro¬ 
ductive innovations in construction have so 
far gone forward in office and commercial 
building where high profits have attracted 
the adventurous. The financial change 
that should have been adopted in the next 
five years was to make housebuilding-for- 
rent an attractive industry for thrustful 
entrepreneurs too. This couW have been 
done by stopping giving subsidies to 
tenants merely according to their squatters’ 
rights, and starting to give the needier of 
them more help according to their actual 
financial circumstances (say, higher family 
allowances for large families in high-rent 
urban areas). Once the market for rented 
housing was set free, there would be a real 
possibility that the extraordinary upsurge 
in the 1950 s in the modernity of the con¬ 
sumer durables that people put info their 
houses (thanks to the growth in production 
on the wings of the hire purchase revolution) 
could have been repeated between now and 
1975 rented housing itself. 

But now the country is served notice that, 
under either Tories or Labour, an old- 
fashioned machinery of rent control will 
continue in Britain until 1969 , with the in¬ 
evitable contingent threat tW politicians 
mighr be tempted to apply it in some form 
to new houses as well as old ones. In those 
circumstances, rhrustful entrepreneurs will 
keep right out of this industry. A major 
hope for the rebuilding of Britain has been 
squelched. 


BBC 

Politicians, Keep Out 

T here have been some hopeful signs this 
week that the idea of appointing a 
“ strong chairman ” of the board of 
governors of the British Broadcasting 
Q)rporation may not survive recent 
criticism. What is more worrying now is 
the suggestion that two political ” 
governors may be appointed to the board 
as direct representatives of the main political 
parties: neither of them, fonunately, as 
chairman, but both with political axes to 
grind. Such appointmei^s would give the 
lie to everything that has been said over the 
years about the freedom of the BBC from 
governmental and party pob'tical influences. 
They could help to foist upon the BBC just 
the sort of dead-hand, conventional, party- 
whip pressure which all independent news¬ 
papers know they have to avoid like the 
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plague. The consequpacc$ fik 
tadon^ and the effecdvenesa, of the BBC's 
external ^servioes muld be The 

party whi^ s^^teiia is riot for exi^rt outside 
the House of Commons, and certainly not 
ihto broadcasting Services which bi^g Ideas, 
and news and d^isparate views to onlin^y 
people's firesides. The sort of party pdidcai 
arrogance which has conceived of sudi a 
censor's role has simply got to be stopped. 
The political parties ate organisations in 
which it is convenient for the |Mdd servants 
of the Bridsh electorate in Parliament to be 
grouped; they are not organisatimis whkh 
have any right to tell us what We may or 
may not watch on our television sets. 

VfeST GFJRMiWY 

Fel^w Non-Travelkti 

**1^ UE party is mote united and solidly 
\J togemcr than ever before^" is how 
Dr Adenauer, reflected first cfcdnnan of 
the Christian Democratic party at its con¬ 
gress in Hanover on Tuesday, summed up 
the pre>electoral fesdvities over which he 
presi^d. But there are ways and ways of 
being united and the Christian Democrats' 
unity was obuined on the principle enun- 
ciati^ by one of their right-wing leaders, 
Baron von Guttenberg. This was that 
dcvelqpnients in the world proved there was 
no nc^ to cha^e a tittle of the party's 
policies. This gives a less than satisfactory 
echo to Herr Erhard's apparently wise saw 
that before one can have « policy of move¬ 
ment it is necessary to kpow where one is 
going. It is imieed ; it is also necessary to 
discuss the possible routes one may be 
travelliug by. Our Bonn correspondent 
points out on page 1090 that tlie coherence 
glided remarkably smoothly over the whole 
question of west Germany’s relations with 
tlic communist countries to the east. This 
avoided controversy, but by the ^aipe token 
it also avoided the rdbb^. tOfethov of 
opinions from which the spaik of a new idea 
sometimes gets stnick. Ih {Nft-ekoond 
terms, this may b< imdirrslandable; But 
again, in the words of the feettgn miiiiacer, 
Herr Schroder, the opportunkiee lor dokig 
something arc not so frequent that they can 
be ignored. In one maior respect at least 
discretion has been the better port of Herr 
Erhard's brave new regime. 

Some of the dangers can be gauged from 
the cloud no bigger than a maiv s hand that 
hangs over the party's muffled debate about 
Germany’s in-between relationship with 
America and France. The Getmani arc not 
in a position to choose one or the other, but 
to some extent the dispute over the policy 
of movement is also a dispute over ^tting 
too much trust in the United States. Nature 
abhors unmobility. There will be movement 
sooner or later. But if there is no healthy 
discussion of where the movement may lead, 
there is no knowing in what direction Ac 
right wing of the Christian Democrats 
(Aough not Ac other elements jn A< Pfiiftyi 
nor the Social Democrats) may one day want 
it to lead. 
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EASTfBBWMANY 

Th^ Tivp Cultures 

I T woa probably inevitable Aat oast Ger¬ 
many's xuters wpuld exp^ Professor 
Robert Havemaqn boA from Ae Socialist 
r Unity C^aity, as they did, on March 13A, and 
Imm his chair of chemisuy at Hum^kU 
University m cast Berlin. But the affair 
illustrates the dilemma in which the Ulbiicht 
regime finds itself. Professor Havemann 
SiUd last wvek m aq interview with a west 
<^man newspaper that he was a eonvifioed 
^importer ojf socialist Ao^sht, bm called for 
an ^ to Stalinism and a greater measure of 
freet^m f^ Ae populadon of east Germany. 
in F^btuary be bod been accused having 
cridoi^ Ahneist dogmatism as ,detiio)^^ 
to sd^ci^ progress on Aat occasion he 
ms supported by the psuty ^roup of his 
institute at Humboldt University., The case 
resembles Aat of Professor W dfgan g 
Harich, who was sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonmoit iri 1957 after having de¬ 
manded Ae dissolution of the east German 
security forces and greater freedom for the 
press and for scientific research. 

So far Professor Havemann has not been 
put on trial, but it is a singular mark of the 
regime’s inability to stand even Ae mildest 
attempt at liberalisation from within that it 
should be wilting to dispense with Ae ser¬ 
vices of one of its best scientists on .what 
appear to be pretty slight ideologipil 
grounds. Apparently Herr Ulbricht, wiA 
the Berlin nsmg of 1953 ^ mind, is still 
afraid that any couccsslon will start a land* 
slide. He ou^t to know, but Ae Russians 
must feel some despair at Acir inability to 
get a regime with more popular support in 
a place where Aey so badly need one. If a 
scientist, who has oeen a pi&ir of Ae regime, 
expresses himself like Professor Havemann, 
what must be Ae state of opinion an^ng 
less favoured sections of the population? 

Brief Encounter 

E verything that comes out of cast Ger¬ 
many is necessarily significant for those 
who have no hot line to the inner counaris 
of Herr Ulbricht; but at times one wooders 
significant of wfiat. Ori March xoA the 
east: German authorities informed travel 
agencies in west Berlin that w^st l^rllners 
and Germans heneeforA had Ae ri^t to 
Stay up to 72 hours In a number of towns 
on Ae railway routes through east Germany. 
This would nave been an indirect way of 
letting west Berliners meet relatives and 
friends from east Berlin. For two days Ac 
response was enthusiastic, ^^t on March 
1201 the official east German news agency 
announced baldly Aaj there were no new 
arrangements for west Berliners and west 
Germans^ Astonished reouests fot an ex¬ 
planation l^d by Thursday ptoduced no 
rqi^, almost as m Stalin's day. 

.^e aiojplc mao's f^sponse will be Aat 
some 6mcial has blundered horrfi>Iy and 
messed up what was once a promising 


career. But Ae simple 
not be sufficient and the complicated men 
vAo; W4fate\ia,west ^ “ p^oal 
obsef vdrs " b^eve the east Gefman gov^- 
ment was trying to bring more pressure on 
Bonn to with negotiations on a 

passes agf&ment in Berlin for Whitsun, (t 
may even be Aat someone in Ac Ul^idit 
government is atii^ious to relieve Ac fitis- 
tratipns of the east^^ Germans who are irked 




uac uiin on cniYCiiiiiK {unce __ 

a o toeoat febe is woriiM by -dw t^sie- 
q<^^, ^t itbatevef the motive, s Uut, 
if tluHl jlB vdlit ^operation was, am bi^ly 
be tfojtiye iidiboiiti being rej^ti^. And a 
k i$ ft ^df mqioticed inm 

Ae q^admjla cyni^ dqt trhm most thiogs 
from cost Qermany fdl fti weft OeOiUan 
Kbrle titan'tiftt atiU be neolcxl (p 
Wp UK, jfOfwtTnOKpt m t|onii.. ^ 


aw AUBciN NHamu 

BUteft Home 

S a alec ixwciAS-liOMB baa not the 
stomodb of Geaend de Gaolie, but he 
does seem to be acquiring some of the 
GauUist lArasooiogy, and a litde of its 
^nse of direction. Sir Alec’s argumeiits 
in favour of keeping Britoia’s nudoar 
weaptm (which are not Ae only arguments) 
echo Goifilist phrasea about natio^ great¬ 
ness. And while General de GauUe is dir¬ 
ecting bis attention to Ae world at large, 
Sir Alec, it seems, is setting off on Ae trail 
on which the general first started—^in 
Africa. 

There is a good case for doinji so. By 
putting down the January mutiny m east 
Africa, the BritiA government won enough 
trust horn Ae Kenya government to be able 
to g^t a dose mititary agreement that—^the 
African governi^ts willing—might one 
day enable Britain to help the Whole area 
to protect itself afiOirist subversion from, 
say, Zanzibar. Mr Kcnyatta, imybe m 
cons^uence, has braved the political risks 
of Aiving his own supporters from Ae Euro¬ 
pean farms on vAum Aey have oume to 
squat. 

On his arrival in Nigeria on Wednesday, 
Sir Alec said Alt when it comes to Gom- 
monweghh policy, Nigeria’s views would 
be Uken into account ^ Britain, Was Ais 
a wiy df asking Nigeria whether Ic would, 
plaaiOi take Britain’s views into account on 
subkw 19 te Southern Rhodesia and South 
AMct ? TTbe Nigeito prime minister. Sir 
AbohAar Tafawa Balewa, haa much in 
copaori wiA Sir Alec (alAouib Sir Abu- 
baiar has a tcipitAm for being good at 
eoMioolfics). 80, if tti attomj^ is now 
to be mode to build up a structure of undbr- 
standiM between Britain and key African 
codiitnes--like Kenya and N%ein&-Htben 
Sir Alec will no doubt soon be confronted 
wiA the price. For General de Gaulle, it 
was to give up Algn^ The corollary, for 
Britain, might be 'Otanding firm against 
vAite s cc cssionism in S o u the rn Rh odes i a. 
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FAMILY DOCTORS 

Consultation or Revolt? 

I T looks as if the special representative 
meeting of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion next week will be one of the most diffi¬ 
cult, that body has experienced. The 
meeting has been called to consiaerx memo- 
raxidom of evidence which the association’s 
General Medical Services Committee is to 
submit to the review body on doctors* pay. 
It was apparently so roughly handled last 
week at a conference of l^al medical com¬ 
mittees (statutory advisory bodies) that the 
chairman of the General Medical Services 
Committee resigned. 

Discontent has been rumbling among 
family doctors since last summer. They 
then found that the 14 per cent rise which 
the review body recommended early in 1963 
for all doctors was going to be reduced by 
roughly half as far as general practice was 
concerned. That is the reason for another 
claim so soon after the review body’s last 
recommendation, and why it Is being pre¬ 
sented on behalf of family doctors only. 
Hospital doctors, being paid b^ salary, have 
received a straight 14 per cent increase with¬ 
out more ado. But the pool system^ by 
which family doctors are paid, ordains that 
various deductions have to be made from the 
pool before the amount left for capitation 
payments (that is, general practice earnings) 
can be distributed. Because the deductioas 
have inezeased, the capitation fees are 
smaller than expected. 

The memorandum of evidence, therefore. 


On the Phone 

Just over 9 millicm new telephones 
came into service in 1962, bringing the 
world total to 159 million : 55 per cent 
were in North America. Britain had 
nearly 9 million at the beginning of 
last year, second in number only to the 
United States, but well down the list 
in relation to population. After in¬ 
creases of over 10 per cent in the year, 
Russia still had only 26 telephones per 
thousand people and Japan 8. 


Conversations per person In 1962 

O 300 400 600 
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COMMENTARY 

proposes that the whole of Iho pool should 
be devoted to capitation fees and that family 
doctors’ other earnings, from hospitals or 
local authorities, should be paid for 
separately and additionally. This means 
that extra work, like the mass smallpox 
vaccinations, by some doctors should not, as 
now, reduce their own and other doctors* 
earnings from general practice. This would 
cost the Government £13 million a year, and 
a proposal for seniority payments brings the 
total claim to £iS million. But it is clear 
from the rifts that money is not the sole 
cause of discontent. In some areas, family 
doctors can barely cope with the demands 
of a growing population—all those small 
children with their coughs and tempera¬ 
tures—and recruitment is not keeping pace. 
The militant among them apparently feel 
that the memorandum does not set out this 
side of their case with sufficient force. 

CAMBODIA 


Rattling About 

T he twists and turns of Cambodian 
policy are enough to confuse the best 
informed students. For the record, then, 
since Prince Sihanouk opened his war of 
words with the United States last autumn 
over South Vietnamese violations of his 
borders, and cancelled American aid, the 
folbwing events have occurred. 

Prince Sihanouk has proposed, in all, 
three different kinds of conference to 
grantee Cambodian neutrality. Only one 
is now still on the cards, for which the 
Russians are ready, the British willing and 
the Americans unwilling. The two western 
powers have therefore had their embassies 
in Pnom Penh attacked by mobs, with the 
alleged assistance of high Gambian offi¬ 
cials. Prince Sihanouk has apologised pro¬ 
fusely for these attacks and promised a pub¬ 
lic subscription to pay for ffie damage. He 
has accepted milits^ aid from France and 
sent a military mission to buy arms in China 
and Russia. 

On March nth, Prince Sihanouk briskly 
announced that he was proposing to nego¬ 
tiate a non-agression and border-demarca¬ 
tion treaty with North Vietnam, with which 
Cambodia has no common border. How¬ 
ever, by March 15th he had decided that 
the North Vietnamese were a dicey lot after 
all, and turned his thouehts to South Viet¬ 
nam instead. The South Vietnamese (with 
just a tiny shove from Washington, p^haps) 
have responded by naming a delegation for 
talks about the border. 

All this is not quite as whimsical as it 
sounds. The prince has one perfectly con¬ 
sistent policy, to keep his coun^ in being 
and, if possible, neutral. And it is at that 
word that one’s ears might well prick up. 
The South Vietnamese are also proposing 
to restore normal diplomatic reladons with 
Laos. There are murmurs of a tripartite 
front. Two neutrals and one non-neutral; 
is it a token of the way the south-east Asian 
balance is shifting^ 
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Not Sent by God 

O N Monday the Jugoslavs announced 
chat they will hold their long-delayed 
8th party congress in November. Their last 
one was in 1958 ; on that occasion they 
annoyed the Russians very much by plainly 
asserting their independence from Moscow 
and implicitly criticising Russian com¬ 
munism. lUs time, it seems, the Jugoslavs 
will concentrate on their own political and 
ideological problems ; in other words, on the 
correct role of the League of Commuiusts in 
the evolving Jugoslav variety of socialism. 

A year ago President Tito, not long 
returned from a visit to Moscow, seemed 
anxious to reassert and strengthen the para¬ 
mount role of the Communist party. Now, 
on the contrary, the Jugoslav leaders seem 
to be itfurious not only to cut the pretensions 
of pany members down to size—that is 
nothing new—but also to modify the func¬ 
tion of the party. Mr Kardclj recently told 
a meeting of political workers that Com¬ 
munists must not sec themselves as “ God- 
sent leaders just because they were Com¬ 
munists.” He also said that thew was no 
guarantee that every Communist would 
^ways take the correct stand, but that if 
they took no stand at all they would lose 
their influence in society. This sensible and 
realistic attitude was echoed by Mr Vlahovic 
at a meeting of the central committee on 
Monday. He suggested that it was not 
essential for the party to be proclaimed as 
having a monopoly of leadership ; what was 
essential was that it should be able to blaze 
new trails to progress. If this means what 
it seems to mean—which is not yet clear— 
the Russians may find next November’s 
congress not exactly to their liking. 
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With tho improving Btandards in the East ronu'S 
tlio [)ros|)oct of tnul(' oxptuiaioii aiul of inoroasirig 
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facilities of great bankiiig orgatiizatioiiiii, mei'gcd 
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dis]»osal with iip-to-dato information and expert advieo 
on all aspects of finaneo and trade in these aix^s. 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
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Sunshine holidays—Air Fianee Caravelles this sammer serve all the 
top Italian holiday centres: the ITALIAN RIVIERA—fly to Nice and 
take a through coach to any point along the coast. UILAN—centre 
for the Italian'Lakes and the Dolomites. ROME—incomparably beau¬ 
tiful. NAPLES—for itself, mid for Positano, Sorrento, Isdda and 
Capri. VENICE—on itt dieamjrlagbons, is also ideal for reaching the 
Adriatic resorts. Adc yon* Tra^ Agent or nearest Air Franoe office 
for the free 60-pise Sumner PpOgn^ume, which also gives details of 
Air France’s exomv new long-disfaace Welcome Tours. 

AIR I»RANCB;,1B« NiW BOND STREET, W.1 
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Tim in UExpr^g* 


The Franc 
behind 
the Gaul 

I KOM OUR PARIS COKRl-SPONDENT 

G eneral de gaulle’s Mexican journey 
is a curtain raiser to the tour of Latin 
America on which he will embark in the 
autumn; that, in turn, is merely a prelude to 
a vast campaign designed to strengthen French 
influence from Pnom Penh to Panama. Faced 
with such a vision, Parisian sceptics, who know' 
that the road to good diplomacy is paved with 
gold, wonder whether France has the financial 
means to match Gaullist ambitions. But questions about the 
strength of the franc tend to get contradictory answers. To judge 
by the continuing trade deficits, the franc has lost a great deal of 
its recent glory, even though the gap was slightly narrowed in 
February. And in the same month the gold and dollar reserves rose 
by a further $13 million (thejugh this was the smallest increase in 
six years) to the very handsome figure of $4,494 million. 

Outwardly, the franc fared well in 1963. The total payments 
surplus—calculated by combining the rise in reserves with the 
reduction in external debt amounted to $1,196 million, compared 
with $1,396 million the previous year and $1,442 million in 1961. 
It is not the downward trend of this still very high surplus but 
iis changing composition that worries the French. In 1962 foreign 
merchandise trade brought in a surplus of $485 million and invisible 
earnings another $347 million. Last year, invisible earnings were 
still at a healthy $320 million. But, frighteningly to the French, 
the trade surplus dropf>ed to a ntere $50 million. 

Thus France’s foreign exchange earnings have come to depend 
10 a large extent on a net inflow of capital ($345 million in 1963) 
and on short-term leads and lags in payments and receipts (about 
$190 million). In other words, success has become increasingly 
dependent on unstable elements that could easily be reversed if 
confidence in the franc were undermined by further discouraging 
trade figures. 

For the whole of last year, French trade with countries outside 
the franc area, in real terms, showed a slight surplus. Yet the 
global figures conceal a serious worsening of the situation in 1963. 
This is best illustrated by the fact that while France’s exports were 
11 per cent higher last year than in 1962, its impons over the same 
period rose by a spectacular 21 per cent. The ** stabilisation plan,” 
launched last September, was largely designed to arrest this trend, 
to keep wages and prices in check and to restore France’s competi¬ 
tive position. 

Although six months have elapsed since then, it is still difficult 
to weigh the success of the plan. But it is generally assumed that, 
at best, its impact on foreign trade will not be fully felt until the 
second half of the year. Thus, for 1964 as a whole, French mer¬ 
chandise trade is likely to show a small deficit. With French pro¬ 


duction siill booming and the prices of raw materials rising^ the 
deficit could be substantial, though the reserves will almost certainly 
continue to rise. 

More perturbing, according to some economists, are the difficul¬ 
ties met by French exporters in advanced industrialised countries. 
There is also worry about the nature of the trade itsell. Last year, 
France’s normally large trading surplus with its five common 
market partners was turned into a srtiall deficit. French exports to 
the five once grew substantially, but this was due lately to big 
sales in the inflationary Italian market. French exports to C^rmany 
have not been So successful. Outside the common market, and in 
the competitive American market, success l^s been limited indeed. 
The increase in food exports is partly due to the subsidi^d sl^p- 
ments of grain to communist China. Successful sales of motor 
cars have boosted exports of manufactured goods. But imports of 
consumer goods, particularly durables, have risen, very sharply* So 
have purchases of chemicals and machine tools, llie balance on 
capital goods is unfavourable. 

Pessimism is tempered by comparisons of the prospects in other 
countries. Italy is still in the throes of an economic crisis ; Holland 
is facing a bout of inflation ; Britain is running into a trade deficit. 
Some of the gains of the primary producers will be translated in^o 
import orders. Germany, it is hoped, will have to do something to 
avoid accumulating an embarrassingly huge surplus. The result is 
that mildly optimistic French predictions, previously based on the 
assumption of'a moderate success for the stabilisation plan, have 
been toned down. At the beginning of the year, the guess tyas that 
the French payments surplus for 1964 would be anything up to 
$500 million. The estimates have now come down to a 
range between $250 million and a small deficit on current 
account. 

So, with nearly $4.5 billion in reserve, Frenchmen are wondering 
whether this is or is not the best moment to bring financial policy 
into line with Gaullist diplomacy. Could not ti^ loans to, 

Latin America both stimulate French exports and help Gai^sm 
along ? This is what General de Gaulle probably had ip muni whe|a 
he proclaimed in Mexico on Tuesday that ^‘France ^as reached 
such a degree of capacity that it tends to carry outsidC9 and par- 
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ticularly t0 g(it^bf^\i[ha| it/acliicvcs^ ajod ih4»s "thcF 

possibilitfei At ^dtog6,*th« fe tb' sir^ df sdtv^tyf! - / i 

Tb say that General dc Gaulle’s!carr^ in 
is of course an understatement. Yet notedy in Pans serwusly con¬ 
templates that each of the countries that the general will visit in the 
autumn could, like Mexico, be granted $150 million worth of credit. 
The orthodox financial advisers arc against any increase in aid at 
thia stage. The xnore dynamic think on the.,lines u£, a Jccent 
official report that proposed gradtually increasing the proportion 


oriKd grovlThglgta^ 

th^l is, As^te tonV to th|hjiDwtjhitt^^ Ft 

na||)nalk^c^c^ Tjfc wl^^l|iestion|^})f A is^ow me sujjjcct 
of acute controversy.' Part of the answ&f’lmiv "^e sdon prd#ded 
by the govemrrient’s success, or failure, in keeping wages irt check. 
Writing, on Wednesday, in a Paris paralysed by a strike of workers 
in public utilities, one is inevitably reminded of the old maxim that 
any o ff ensi v e^ even diplomatic, is ultimately dependent on ihc 
■ home front. ! ] , > , 


GERMANY 

Straight Talk—but Little Action 


FROM OUR BONN aiRRESPCmOBKT 

O N the steps of the Stadthaik gt Hanovcj 
last Sunday^ a mao of 00- 

certain wehribg neither bat ri|ir iccirt 
apnm thbi^otjtlieT^ cost wind, {eteri^ 
Jstribuwd among the Ctikist|ln 

Democril^ £hikki delegates as they aerifcd 
from chuKh to take part in the opening 
s^sfon the park’s biennial cunferenoe. 
The solitary hostife demonstrator was a 
member of the Free Sedal Umon. This is 
a kft-wkig organisation, directed from Solin- 
gen and Hamburg, professedly fighting ** for 
reuniiication, social justice, lasting peace 
and fuB Freedom for all—against eastern 
tyranny, western exploitation, war and war 
agitatm, and atomic bomb murder.” The 
hiuidbill’s ihato theme was the diminishing 
value of money. How long, it asked ofver a 
drawinc of a Bundesbank official shovdling 
notes into a stove, would the wage-price 
spiral continue its'upward course ? 

It was a discomfiting thought with which 
to tease the actors at a conference of the 
reigning ptiy just before they were due to 
go on to ni^ Stago and bdastof their achieve¬ 
ments. But convcidcmly Herr Erhard had 
afreidy made up hfs mind to devote the 
Ittief half of his speech next day—his first 
perfonnaiice before the party conference in 
the part of chancellor-<p^diiefly to this very 
subject. And he did so regardless of the ri« 
of disfA^sing many voters, wacntng the 
trade unions that bi^r wages and shorter 
how nuist be esuoi^ by greater produc*> 
and rebuking prosperous employers 
wiiQ epm^tod for a sharp of tbc inadequate 
supply or skilled workers by ofieting wages 
far above the normal rate for the job. It 
was chatactcrisdcaBv straight talk. 

Yet at tic same rtme Heir Erfiard, who is 
trying hard Id play the politician that some 
deny he is^ was unmistakably putting htenk 
self forward as tibe bear man in the country 
for stopping the tm of kffiation. It would, 
he iumhed, be his special contribution as 
chanc^tor, a eqatributian whkb hia pre- 
deccsm,hf 4 <KWt been qua}i&e 4 y> make, As 
afqrflber ecqaK)mic;s qainbter* with a world- 
lyidip. reputation for spoccss, he was uniauWy 
e<iu^ped both to be aw'to doctor Ibfs par¬ 
ticular dbmestfc aildefit and, to' persuade 
Gihnatt/i trading partners tb practise the 
motietary drsdf^ine for lack of which west 


Germany was again piling up an embarrass¬ 
ing surplus of itNeiga currency. Were tfic 
Social Demoesata ever to ctwne to power, 
ibcy would wreck the stability of the D-mark 
through focef^omihle spending. > 

Afi fiUs glad music in the cars pf 
Herr Dufbiii^The managing chairman, wfio 
is h^d pur>to i| these day.*? to give the party 
a distinctively engaging look now that t|c 
immemorial ^ Adenauer is no longer chan¬ 
cellor imd the Social Demoemts hale 
ackypted-mimy ef'fhc Okr^ian Democratic 
Union’s policies. Disturbed by the party’s 
loss of some one and a half million former 
supporters in the Bundestag election of 
1961, the CDU appointctl Herr Dufhucs 
managing chairman alongside Dr Adenauer 
(the “first chairman”) at their last party 
conference at Doitmund in June, 1962. Herr 
Dufhucs was cothmissioiied to reform and 
rejuvenate tbc parly with an eye to its re¬ 
gaining an absoluie majority in 1965. It 
took Herr Dufhucs until October i5ih last 
year to accomplish his first majeuf task, 
namely to stage Dr Adenauer’s dignified 
withdrawal from the Palais Schaumburg to 
make way for a chancellor 21 years his 
junior. 


T he real business of reorganising the 
party, whkb has scarcely yet been 
tackled, was the subject of ntuefa earnest 
public and private discussion at Hitfxwer 
this week, l^rybody naturally agreed that 
recruiUBcnt of new membera should be ii^ 
tensified and party dues raised. The CDU 
has at present some 2<fo,ooo paying 
members, the Social Democratic Party 
600,000; and most Christian Democrats, 
cotttribure fo little (some less thiui a shilling 
a month) that the annual mcome frofn tulv 
scriptkms is only 3 milliock marks, while 
the Social Democrats bag 14 mifliod. 

What excited oontroveny was the old, old 
prokHcm of finding ways foe.allowing mens- 
bers more say than they have had bitberto 
in the paft^^’s councils. The problan is to 
rope ia the young people, give the workers 
stropgtf tepr^entation, iincr€&r$0|^iers and 
jmusewives. aiid reconcile the inflicting 
dtainis of/fhc ^eiulral and regional autiforf 
ties. There was fopie deficAte dJinissioh bf 
the txmtcmpohu-y sigiiificahct of the C* in 
the public*^ imtoge of the GDU (Iherc seem 


to be more regular ckiuchgoeci in Wgu. Cierf- 
many today, both C^tkolic" and pfot^iAnt^ 
than anywhere else in Europe). One resoru- 
rion; recommended a more discriminating 
sclei^ipn' of cuididates foe lifae Bundestag. 

Aiiothcr fillip to the patty’s, sense of 
urgency had been given by the results of the 
communal elections in ^varia on March 
8th. Most notably on this day»a Social 
Democrat was for the first time elected 
mayor of Augsburg, which thus bcctmd^ tftc 
fifth big Bavtdsm town—indudiiig Mi^icll 
and NareiDberg-~4o hove chosen a. Soaairst 
admioistnition. The 1965 dcoioD would be 
the hardiest since 11949^ Hqn Didhuea told 
the confqrenec. 

Dc Adenauer and Hccr Erhard, exchang¬ 
ing compliments, mitde essentially the same 
speech. There was ample evidence, they 
both maintained, that the Soviet Union had 
hot abandoned Its long-term afm of pressing 
first the whole of Gertnai^, and later France 
and Italy, into the RussiaU sphere of influ¬ 
ence. Events had justified, ai^ would again 
joatify, the government’s “constant” 
fofeigo policy—its co-operative westward 
lot^, ks demand for self-determination for 
tbc east Germans, and its stand against any 
further communist cncroachmcot in Berhn. 
The Social Democrats’ changcablcness (Dr 
Adenauer projposed tlwir adoption of the 
chameleon as their crest) proved they were 
unfit to be trusted with the national 
hitcrcst. 

The confcjence made l^ht of the differ^ 
cnees that have arisen concerning the ol^iga- 
tiaos of the Pienc'h and tike Atlandc 
altiaDecs. Dr Adenauer used every possible 
occasion to proclaim the overridfog import¬ 
ance of t^' Franco-Gernum ueaty of 
January, 1963. Herr Schroder^ tbc forei^ 
minister^ who is aware in practice d certain 
incon^atibilities between the two loyalties, 
lay amiably and confidently low. In the 
course of hj^ one formal speech—at Hs own 

S ion for the party’s foreign gnests—he 
ed himself lArgdy to emphasising the 
imj!X)ftanc6 of achieving piogress in the 
forthcoming Kennedy round of negotiations 
to ncduce world ralriffs: It was clear at 
Hanover that Herr Sebrdder reckoned he 
had 8tr^, if tacit; ;Suj>poct. He aecnied to 
be squliog ihe mile, of one who appreciated 
that Dr Adeoauer (who was rc-eiketed first 
chairman by 452 votes to I4,*krith la absteii^ 
tioi>a) must be humoured only a little wlu1c 
longer, r.tfcir Erhard was re-elected to the 
execidKk with 481 votes.' He And Herr 
SchiMcr rravelljfd back to Bdnh oh Tuesday 
evddfog itt the same r»^in, and in the same 
compartment. 
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that’s how .many colours Toshiba's colour computer can discriminate 



The colour of the human body Is perceived differently by the eye according to the spccnal 
reflectance, spectral transmittance, kind of illuminating light source, illuminating method, 
frictional direction, colour of surroundmj^ and so on. The colour of glossy coloured p:i|xT 
looks different depending upon the viewing direction. Cloths coloured with the same d\c 
look difteicnt in colour when woNcn dinerentiv. 1 hus, colour coniiol of maniifactured prodiitis 

becomes e\ircmcl\ diftleuU, 

Toshiba has perfected one of the woild's most sensitive, speed) and acciiiaic colour compiiicis. 
It is so sensitive that it can discriminate UK) million Kinds of colours. It is so speedy ih.n it 
can measure and compute a colour object in just 2 ininutcs. Thus, it is in great demand h\ 
printers, textile manufacturers and other companies in which colour control is very essential. 

Speaking of colour, loshiba has also de\cloped a colour radar that shows moving targets and 
fixed targets in ditTercnt colours on a tv receiver. These developments aie the result of con¬ 
tinuous and cMcnsive research being earned out at Toshiba's Central Research Laboratory. 
They arc a couple of examples among many wavs in which Toshiba, one of the world's most 
versatile electrical manufacturing firms, is contributing to modern science. Find out how ii 
can serve your needs. Write todav to Foreign Trade Division, Toshiba, ilibi>a Mitsui Bldg., 
Yurakucho, Tokyo, Japan. ^ 


Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 
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Archb^hO^'^^Nnwn? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL COR]C^l?iC^^E>SNT 

J^icosia 

T hings btye ^sqpe^ iveU: %)lmsidetit 
Mttoirios in tne past ten days. Those 
close u> Mm believe chat in the nest ten 
weeks things may 20 even better. The 
threat of B TurldA rnvittfam has onoe agafa 
been averted and Very few Greeks will tio 4 v 
take another Turkidi invasion wahdng 
serioudy. A United Nations fom> ahswet^ 
aide to the UN Secretary-General SikI nee to 
the western governments, is moving Into 
the i^d. Above all, President Msmbs 
hasMor the mpment-^ Ms 
solidly behind hiin, and the fact tm tUs 
has come about by following the eatremht 
pedides advocated by his previous didcs 
does not seem to affect his a^endan^; 

vy contrast, die Turks are disphiled. 
After the failure of the Ankara ^vermdent 
to send in its troops on Friday n^t (MarA 
i 3 thX they fed let down-^tWu^ feW be^ 
tray theit thoughts. Already they ^ talk; 
mg less about (^tiuon dian a months Sgb, 
and the emidiasis is increasingly on fedm- 
tion.’* Both are viewed with repugnance by 
the Greeks, but the shift is subtly significant 
in terms of the Turks* psychology. 

The question (ff the hour, however, is the 
task of the UN troops. Already the island 
is aflame with controversy and the UN 
troops may find their job as thankless as 
the Brirish did—although so, far the pre¬ 
sence of the Canadians hasc undoubtedly 
put everyone on his best behaviour. 

In the past week the Greeks in pardcular 
have gone overboard in their presumption 
that UN is on their side. Off the cuff 
statements by Canadian officers have been 
repeated prominend^ on the radio and in 
the newspapers to give the impression that 
the Canadians are against panition and on 
the side of the Makarios government. The 
Irish troops are already being aedaimed as 
allies of Greek! &dted schoolchildren 
have staged pro-UN demonstrations, and 
denounced the Anglo - American 
“ imperialists **. 

In the face of this ferment the Turks 
naturdly view the UN force With some dis¬ 
trust. General Gyani, its commander, 
find it hard to retain their confidence. 
( 1 ^ Turks do not conceal that they would 
prefer the UN force to be commai^ed by 
a British general.) Meanwhile, British 
officers, though delighted at first to see 
reinforcements, are increasingly uneasy 
about the whole pperadon, and as a counter¬ 
blast to Greek propaganda are amdous that 
thdr ideas about pefpe-keeping^should be 
fully pressed home to the UN. Hence their 
subtmsslon of a questionnaife that, in 
General Carver's vfew, needs sorting out 
before die UN force can work effeedvdy. 

On the face of it, the UN force could 
rtaabhably d>-operate with President 
Mduffios's government in opening up roads 
and restoring freedom of moveffient— 4 br 
this is undoubtedly one of the <hiiigs''difll 
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General Gyani would wish to aerbieve. Sut 
the Greeks see the problem almost mldy in 
terms of openfa^ up the road from Nicosia 
to It^^enia, whi^ is the main artery of the 
Turtush-hdd area in the north of the island 
and which at present is straddled by Turkidi 
army contmgents. This, at the moment, 
seems the last thing the Turks would agree 
to. Indeet^ as a quid pro quo th^ are 
already calling for the removal of Greek 
road blocks in odier areas, only to run up 
a^inst the Greek argument that these are 
simply precautions, set up by the kgal 
forces or the state “ rebels!*' 

An even more difficult issue is looming 
up Over the disarming of the irregulars. 
Until this is doiie Cyprus can never be 
normal. Dr Kutchuk, however, is doggedly 
opposed to the plaus for disarming, on the 
ground lhat the Turks would be placed 
at a disadvantage. The Greeks have “ regu¬ 
larised ” their irregulars simply by puttmg 
them into uniform tnd dubbing them 
security forces, while the Turks have teen 
unable to do the same simply because tWy 
do pot have uniforms. Old Cyprus hands 
believe that what happeped in 1959, when 
Eoka was officially disbanded, mi^t happen 
ag^ Ite Greek irregulars may be in- 
miced to make token suitdcidera of their 
oldfar And rustier weapops (retaining all the 
befrer ones ); tfre Tunes may then be per¬ 
suaded to fi^e B cdunter gesture—and the 
net lesuk^ttld dkt the totd aggregate 
of giutt wmfid be icdu^ but the propor- 
cionkte strefigib of two sides, and die 
tmitt^ disc^st, would femam. 

The third big ccmimdrum for the UN 



troops is what m dolf 
vRjigdiL Ibe eonaenste 

cpmbmnts. The Gte^^ase cormUly 
unlikely to petwote they want 

to demonstrate chat tfa^ represmt the Igw^ 
abiding fercos of the stpeej widji whom UN 
troops cap cooperatei If vidence ,should 
return^ and ip die ,altered dreumstapo# 

..ontingcptS are j 

with the 'Gt^' 

Tuftidi tebefe,*' 
betWeed the Befrish ^ die 
coOld 

ever, widi die of C,__ _ 

over ^^tdliesectoiA of dib gieeii ^ ^ 
Hic6m idd dsd^hcNi oucii: * disaster mf' 
ht kvta^ ^ \ ^>*1 ■' *■ ^ 

As regards farther hortems, fip$^ 
MAiioil m febb idle 

Tbeit Is ir gibwing sense^^ dibw 
gery may ^^bdietd bTChst some inWdM 
<^|biiiiie fo^ dbntd^provio oe 
WOihiMe ap the Zflridl^i^^ |tor 
dtts reaaOfr tb Wolfed W^fedehidb m 
OttncdDd Sefos kMb hbpelessl' T^ 
themsehbt Are now pimshig die Mek^chet 
^ Tiirka shoiild^be 
mbthedand and In emne^westeni (finloaiack 
dfclet this ideo ie now'viewed vwdt' Oom- 
tiderable favour.' ^ IF it hat to come to bt 
it would be better that It: should be 
broached by some outside ^fxty; possiUy a 
mediator, than by the Makarios govetvunem. 
The theory is atei beittg canvnsied tfaav as 
a last resbrt the Turks might accept re- 
patriadop (provided that compensadon is 
paid to those vdio wish to return to Turkey) 
phis the Zfixkiioonsdtutloii is amended by 
the thirteen points pnxhioed by Present 
Makarios last December, vdiidi would iDdan 
that things would be back where they 
started 00 the eve of the Chrisemas war. It 
is an Indication of the way the balance of 
advantage has gradually awiing in President 
Makarios’s fsvom that this suggestion can 
now even be discussed by informed 
observers. 

An even more fasematmg line of specu¬ 
lation fr diat in the end the only answer may 
be enosis; that the Turks who addi to 
leave should be resettled in Tuikey and that 
the island should thereafter beomie pan of, 
or linked to, mother Greece. 

This is indeed the point >wheae we all 
came in; nevertheless, ui the of 
some' dtplomats here, Mr Papaacteem^od 
Presideat Inonii n^t prafitb^ pht their 
heads togeUier, What President Midcarfos 
and hia ministers, who are: enjoying the 
pan(^ly of sovereigiityy,would, tpime about 
It remains anyone's. g|iesa« 
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MALI 


Timbuktu is Stiii 
Far Away 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 



M ali, like everywhere else 
has its tourist pamphlets, 
Timbuktu^-dress as for the Cote d*Azur.” 
But the Syndicat de Tourisme is running 
ahead of the polm force. Tourists are not 
only rare in Mali; when they do turn up 
they are not believed. sent you 

here?*’the officials ask. ^ Were you obliged 
to come, or did you do it of your own tree 
will? - 


Compulsive form-filling is something that 
the Eurc^an, who invented the passpon 
and the identity C8rd> should be able to 
understand. But it takes a little time to 
accept the idea that a policeman, to do his 
duty in Mali, must stop any foreigner within 
minutes of arrival in a village, and take him 
to the police station to give details of his 
family and motives. Mali’s concern with 
security is explained, perhaps, by the fact 
that it feels genuinely threatened, since set¬ 
ting out on its neutral course in i960, by 
European powers with designs on its 
economy and political freedom. It is a siege 
Dcuroais. 


In spite of t passionate desire to avoid 
foreim interference, and a willingness to 
^velop at a slower rate than its neighbours, 
if it must, to wM the cost they pay in 
commitment, Mali still has enough miscella¬ 
neous white men at large to cause it anxiety. 
There are said to be seventy Russians in the 
small town of Gao alone; and in Bamako, 
the capital, the white population of Ameri¬ 
cans, French and British has been compli- 
mted by an injection of Chinese commun¬ 
ists, staffing the exhibition built by the 
people’s republic. In the north there is a 
restless suspicion about what the French 
may be up to with the Touareg tribesmen. 
For these reasons the police are instructed 
to keep a close check on everyone, and a 
natund confusion is created by the alien idea 
of sight-seeing. For what honest reason 
would a stranger |o wandering in the Hom- 
bori moyniaittf with a camera? 

Tl^^dbittit^ fedis beset, too, by African 
nagAom with a poibitial strang^hold on 
its ttade iputes. Four years of independ¬ 
ence is not kHig to leaio to live with a ni^t- 
tnare geMraphy; a s^pe that, until 1956, 
few pe<^k iinsgibdd one day be put 
forward as a viable republic. Mali has four 
thousand miles of land frontiers, enfenced 
by idm independent countries. About 
20<^ooo square miles of it is full Sahara. 
This is ' a territory tenable by a roving 
cavalry, perhaps, but a difficult one in which 
to build a modem state, dependent for most 
of. government, revenue 00 licensed 
and exports. 

Dil^g Into Mali along the Sbo-mile axis 
to Bamako, on the sand track 
that is laughingly called Route Federale No. 
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I, one is sharply aware of the tenuousness of 
the country’s links with the sea. In August 
i960, when it br<^ off relations with 
Smegal, the ferty on the Falenk river was 
allowed to rust up^ and cfe road, never more 
than a piste, became overgrown with grass. 
All that was neces^ was to place tree- 
trunks across the single-track railway, and 
ten thousand million francs worth of ground¬ 
nuts and cotton were deprived of their out¬ 
let through Dakar. 

The iMrvest was pushed out through 
Abidjan in three hundred heavy transport 
lorries on a hastily improvised road to the 
railhead in Ivory Coast. But the experience 
was enough to frighten Mali into commit¬ 
ting nearly one-sii^ of its current invest¬ 
ment budget to road building (using up to 
40 per c^t volunteer labour, under the 
name of investissement huniain). Priority 
has been given to securing alternative exits 
through to Conakry and Abidjan. 

Before i960, only ten per cent of Mali’s 
exports, those from the eastern part of the 
state, went by any other route than the 
Dakar-Niger railway. Now the railway, 
always the cheaper route, is open once again, 
but shortage of rolling stock still hinders 
movement of goods. Meanwhile, cattle, the 
biggest export of all in terms of value, filter 
out—unlicensed and untaxed—across all 
land borders. 

Drained in French days by the coastal 
colonics, Mali still has to face the fact of 
being landlocked, even though independent. 
It is easy to imagine, now that navies arc less 
popular than air forces, that a sea coast is no 
longer vital to a nation state. In reality, 
there is no point to imagining that frozen 
meat, sugar cane, and cotton, let alone 
groundnut^ can profitably be exported by 
air. A national airline is essential to morale, 
but it will never be a substitute for a 
merchant navy. 

So Mali is caught between the will to be 
answerable to no one, and the need to 
supplemetu its budget £r<xn abroad, as well 
as to keep its do^ to the overland routes 
ajar. The resulting tension is noticeable in 
many ^lians, not only in heads of depart¬ 
ment in Bamako, but even among village 
8cho<d teachers and clerks—^anyone who 
roads a national newspaper. It is an interest¬ 
ing study in the anxiety of nationhood: un- 
OMXifortwle for observers and unpopular 
with tourists, but perhaps, in the run, 
stimulating for 
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INDIA 


Red Chinese 
and 

Red Indians 

PROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CALCUTTA 

I RONICALLY, the Chinese are themselves 
jneventing the open split in India's 
Communist party that they have encouraged 
in other parties elsewhere. The ideological 
coi^ct between pro-Russian and pro- 
Ch^nese factions is as intense as anywhere. 
But popi^ memory of India’s humiliation 
in the Himalayas makes a frankly Chinese 
orientation not practical politics, least of all 
for a pany that is Indians largest after the 
Congress party, and won a tenth of the 
popular vote in the 1962 elections. 

This ^tional twist confuses the Indian 
communist scene. There are two clear-cut 
factions—the Moscow “ revisionists ” who 
dominate the national council, and the 
Peking “sccurians” locally powerful in 
West Bengal, Punjab and Andhra. And 
there are major leaders, among them Mr 
E. M. S. Namboodiripad, the former chief 
minister in Kerala’s short-lived communist 
government, and Mr Jyoti Basu, the leader 
of West Bengal’s opposition, in between. 
The next party congress, in October, may 
have before it not merely two alternative 
programmes but perhaps others sponsored 
by individuals. Mr Namboodiripad, con¬ 
templating the Kerala elections due 10 
months from now, docs not want his 
chances ruined by in-fighting. His followers 
have unanimously adopted a lengthy mani¬ 
festo that skirts round the controversial 
issues. 

In West Bengal, unity is proving harder 
to maintain. The “ revisiomsts ” placed in 
temporary charge of the party machine by 
the central leadership found themselves out¬ 
voted and out-manceuvred after the release 
of the “ sectarians ” whom the government 
had put behind bars during the border 
fighting. Even those in between have not 
escaped the avenging fury of the Left; Mr 
Basu nominally retains his office, but is no 
longer the party’s principal spokesman in the 
local legislative assembly. Mr Bhupesh 
Gupta, who leads the ccHiimunists in India’s 
upper house, is finding it hard to hold his 
portion. 

The feud in West Bengal, as in other 
states, has been brought to a head by the 
international split. But it has deep roots. 
The urban intellectuals who have supplied 
most the past leadership are yielding to 
a new village-based 61 ite. For the latter, 
Chinese communism with its emphasis on 
agrarian rather than proletarian revolution 
has an obvious appeal. ^Schism was thus 
inevitable. But the evolution might ^vc 
been more orderly if pro-Chinese outsiders 
such as Mr D. N. Aidit of Indonesia were 
not calling for “ genuine ” Marxists to oust 
<the present national leadership who are 
disnussed as agents of Nehru.’^ 
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TiOXiDE titar’iiiim pigments give briliiance af’d opacity to 
white and pa.stel colours in all products where beautitui 
and durable colours are a naa^te?rof j3! ideawi salesapperc 

British Titan Products Co Ltd 
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WxtjECm^Orsr SWORD NAME ON THE WORLD’S FINEST BLADE 

Tills is ths Unest blade In the world. To understand why, you iqust know two thln^ about its 
makers, Wilkii^n Sword Limited. First, that they have been making fine swords for ^hundred 
and ninety-two years'. In all they do, they have the craftsman's care Ibr perfec|ion-^-aomethlng 
flar beyond the standards set for mass production. Secc^, they have the most highly qualified 
and best equipp^' research team ever deyoted to the improvement of the raaor Made. A 
ooncepn for quality above the needs of commerce; an ability to ai^eve the best—these have 
made the Wilkinson Super Sword-Edge BMe. No wonder^tlMe blades are sought after. No 
wonder 'demand in some shops still exceeds supply. These are the smoothest^ sharpest, longc«t> 
lasting blades you can buy.,Ask a Wilkinson ^aver. 

MADE WITH A.CRAPTSMANn3 <IARB^FOR dHAVINQ PERFBCTXOK 
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NEW GUINEA 

Australia’s Burderr 

FROM ocm CORRESK>Npi:NT IN CANBERRA 

B y the naiddlc of this ytar the first 
parliament in the Australian half of 
New Guinea to contain an clectca majority 
will assemble, aftet a loiig and well 
ducted el&tion. The Australian administra¬ 
tion will still be in charge, since the highest 
posts to be filled by New Guineans wnl be 
those of under-secretaries to Australian civil 
servants. But even rhis much progress 
seemed unlikely two years ago, before a 
United Nations mission led by Sir Hugh 
Boot recommended an elected parliament 
and one man one vote. Now the course is 
clear; everyone accepts the prospects of 
self-government followed by independence. 
But how soon, and under what conditions ? 
These are genuine problems for Australia. 

The basic facts are important. Australia 
controls the whole eastern half of the island 
of New Guinea and the (Ashore islands. 
Roughly half is an Australian posst^ssion 
called Papua, the other the trust territory of 
New Guinea. The two operate as an 
adminstrative unit, and everyone expects 
them to remain so. There are about two 
million people, speaking a great variety of 
languages. They are heavily tribal in 
character, confined by mountains to small 
areas from which they are just beginning to 
escape. The people of the highlands can 
gel to the coast only by air. T& people of 
the coast, especially around such administra¬ 
tive centres as Port Morej^)y, Rabaul and 
Lae, are quickly acquiring skills, tastes and 
opinions characteristic of the modern world. 

For all tWs, New Guinea is probably the 
most primitive territory still under European 
rule. The last bits of it arc only now coming 
under administrative control. About 6o 
per cent of its children get no schooling; 
there has not yet been a university graduate ; 
English is far less widespread than pidgin 
among those of its people who arc in contact 
with the outside world. Australia pays more 
than two-thirds of the country’s bills. There 
are nearly 5,000 Australians in the 
administration. After a long slow start. New 
Guinea now has the green light: the 
Australian government is pouring money 
into education, health and communications. 

It intends to continue. 

Yet New Guinea is simply nor developing 
fast enough to be in sight of financing its 
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own services. Copra, rubber, cocoa and 
coffee are the export crops ; tea is coming 
on ; timber and gold contribute ; cattle and 
sheep can thrive in the highlands with good 
management. All of these are small in scale. 
Development needs capital, which only the 
government is providing, and that mainlv 
fo] the “ infrastructure,” the roads and so 
on. Australian businessmen are cautious if 
not downright pessimistic about putting 
money into a country with such an uncertain 
political future and facing such crowded 
world markers for the things that nnight be 
produced. 

Would the West Samoa formula, set out 
in The Econotnist of January nth, provide 
the answer for New Guinea ? New Zealand 
handles Samoan foreign relations under 
Samoan instructions about policy. On the 
whole, the Australians would like to do the 
same for New Guinea. Apart from the 
willingness with which they would conduct 
New Guinea's foreign affairs, such a formula 
would presumably include provision for 
joint defence, which would suit Australian 
interests. New Guinea is far closer to 
Australia than West Samoa is to New 
Zealand, and it suffers from the supreme 
complication of a land frontier with Indo¬ 
nesia. The Samoa formula might also allow 
for continued Australian subsidies to the 
New Guinea budget, although some Asians 
and Africans would presumably have 
sarcastic things to say if the proportion 
remained as high as it is now. 

The question is whether such an arrange¬ 
ment would appeal to the emerging New 
Guinea dlite that will run the country in a 
few years’ time. At present these people 
are more grateful to Australia than hostile: 
they are aware of the opportunities provided, 
and they know their skills arc stilJ confined 
to the NCO level, if that. But such a 
situation cannot last. New Guinea politi¬ 
cians will^k can safely be assumed—take 
a lon^ critical look at what Australia can 
offer m defence, money, preferential trade, 
technical help, devek^ment capital and, . 
perhaps most of all, economic oprortunities 
m Australin itsi^. 

Here the position is quite untested. 


Australia docs not keep out New Guineans, 
but that may be only because they do not 
try to get in; they have nothing to Offer 
on the job markeu Soon they. wUfihave 
plerity.^ The admihfetratlon’s in Wic 
education and technical training, in book¬ 
keeping and medical education ai^ teachers’ 
colleges, will bear frtih before Joog in fens 
of thousands of, people who know modern 
tediniqu.-^ speak English, and arc aware 
that wages in Australia mav be five or ten 
limes what they arc in New Guinea. The 
main burden of Australia’s empire wilh as 
in others, be felt in the shedding of it. 

NEPAL 

Calm About 
Katmandu 

from a CORRESFQNDENT 

B ri i AtN and America have offerqd> Nepal 
“ limited" military assistance to 
modernise its forces. The announcement, 
made in Katmandu on March 12th, marks 
another success in the curious talc of Dr 
Tiilsi Giri, the ebullient politician who 
resigned his prime ministership in Decem¬ 
ber, on grounds of ” iff health,” only to 
bounce back as inexplicably into the job 
two months later. The story goes in 
Katmandu that during his rour abroad last 
autumn. Dr Giri had embarrassed the 
United States and, Jess plausibly, |Cing 
Mahcndra, by asking for direct miluary.aid. 
President Kennedy refused, fqr* fear of 
importing Sino-American troubW into 
Nepal; and the Americans, made known 
their objection to being placed Unwillingly 
in an invidious position. So Dr Giri was 
fired. jEnter President Johnsoa, runs the 
punch-line, sfod Dr Giri returns. 

It is a ^opd story,; a likelier one, is that 
Dr Giri himself waUced out, irl^ By, |he 
royal pdicy of settfo^ one favourite ggifnst 
gnother to keep aid m check, and chat the 
kmg soon found t^t be cw/M not do with¬ 
out him. Exdes in Indu talk of growing 
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w4iel^ 

MlrvOtt 

DQMElOa as 


Ch^^^^^coa. bIimw *pliu^ 
HaR taOc 

fmtSyik 4^iidencc'flo~9k^* 

jNBwiM «M^iM«U(i, au tb» IndiNu tic 

& t^’oiiacMsed tte it should now get 
Ir jipili:,4il»cct fiotn sbtotd instead of 
at secoiw hand througli India. One hopes 
the Giinese are as calm. 
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ISRAEL AND EUROPE 

Foot in the Door 

A s the talks on Greek and Turkish asso¬ 
ciation wkii the Eori^mn common 
markec have shown, there is something 
godlike fat die pace at whidi the mills of 
Bnusds grind. After four years of contaas 
and two of active nego^tion, the common 
market’s Council of Ministers proposed, on 
Mai<di pchg moderate tariff reductions on the 
bulk of IsiWl’s exports to the Six. 

The Israelis are accepting thess with 
relief, although die offer f^s far short of 
' their orig^al, and ultiiitiatei objective of a 
full customs union with the Six. From the 


IsradM rmatlefs 

■ tioos'RjRlirii.'Ittle; aiwarioii to", 

la r«)*'.. 

.fShmitfied 'CiMsMits- reducsioQi,' tiis. 
CaoBuH of agreed to a 40 parneintr 

tariff cut oh 3} iper cent on 

avocado pears $6di i]3|pm 
a 20 per cent cut on some $3 other itenif ^ 
(e.g. on children’s doduog, sb^OEl^ for 
greedbduaes in HolUmd,, ttid 

aluimihsm products). It ^s wo dof^ded 
that FroQoe and ItiUy jajpartlcula^ would 
ease quotas, for instance France on orai^ 
juice add Italy on bhintfcfos. As for con¬ 
cessions on goods manof^uredrin Israel 
from materials purchased in Europe, the 
Gotindl eff Ministers has postponed the 
issue. The trouble is that it wouki, he hard 
not to get entangled with Hoog Kong in 
the process. 

Tnough the concessions of the Six ate 
all provisional they arc much more than 
a gesture and tlie Israelis take them at least 
as a proof of good intentions. Syrian 
protests to the Six three weeks ago liavc had 
no effect 00 the talks and the laraciis feel 
that they have a foot in the door of the 
coiumon market. They positively hope the 
agreement will be temporary (three years or 
so) when the final draft is worked out with 
the Six after Easter. As the Israeli foreign 
minister, Mrs Golda Meir, told a press 000- 
fcrcnce in Brussels on March ixth, Israel 
still hankers after association. It would 
take place tomorrow if it were our respon¬ 
sibility alone.” 


not necessarily prove moit hot^dgile thkn 
the common nttrket. A senior Spanish 

pS^ 'tO Fragtie and Buda¬ 

pest. A^ Urg^^ieffart is being made to 
increase trade wro Africa.' 

None of .^S gfoo^ts ^ even 4 bim pf 
4 mble ali^rqtiiye {p^asaboifdon ottd 
maybe ultinatdy meiqc^^ of, dn? com¬ 
mon matKtit, rdft .Spaniards 

believe that one cxii^a^v ] Sua why ? 
General de Gaulle warns Spain in the Euxo- 
ppaa comnmnky and Ganmy suppoits 
(with j^ssibk Italian sui^ 
p^) realty pepared to defy him and btaf%- 
baill Spam/ Several Sfiaoiards ia die 
government and the, pdpositkm daim to have 
taken sotuM&nps in Bru$^ and most of 
theni,reply: ‘^Yes.” For this rea^ the 
tension at the top is matched,by exatement 
lower down the,political pyranmi 
,lt is generally felt that the nauire of the 
common market’s reply will determine the 
details of General Franco’s next cabinet 
changes and the r future orientation of the 
rqpme. Clearly, no changes of personnel or 
polky can be made until it is dear whether 
the need is , merely to adapt the re^mc 
superficially to . unexacring specifications 
from Brua^s or to gird k up ecanomic^y 
and poUticaJly in consequence of total rejec¬ 
tion. But manoeuvring and daiai-scaldng 
are in full spate, and there has been an 
outbreak of BQmkhing like party politics 
within the Spanish cstabli^ment. 

The Fahuige and Opus Dei, the two princi¬ 
pal groups nepresenced in General Franco's 
cabiMC, are arguing in their respective sec- 
dons o£ the press over iheir dvil-war 
records and Mmuc how they dimbed 00 
power.. C" How did the men of C^s Dei 


firsr, Arab oppoddon put dils idea out of 
court, and the Isradis have fallen back on a 
trade aveement as a first step in, they hope, 
the ript direction. * 

Israel’s case for special treatment is that, 
cut off by pdidcs from the countries atdnid 
it, it sens So per cent of its exportS to 
wtstein Eurm and north America and 3b 
ptf cent to the common market afohe. In 
this respect it is rafoer like some of the 
.mailer European Countries. Though hs 
, expom to the $ix have trebled since 195^, 

' in 19(3 it still bad p deficit with them, sell- 
'ing $108 milUon and buying $144 million 
vrera of goods. As Israd needs to double 
its exports by 1970, it is anxious for all the 
opecnsgskdmget. 

But there are difiSculdes. Almost all the 
Mediterranean cottntries, except Jugo- 
dai^ Albania, Egypt Libya. %yant 
piTvileges In the common market. Since 
aH pr^iice the same things there is not 
enoU^ privilege to jgo round, espcdsAly 
sinceIbiUly'had hoped i&r belter things from 
bein^ QTC'Cf the She. Tfois, on oranges, 
die Israelis haye obtain^ only the promise 
of os^odatkk^ ifif^Lport^ fall off. Ewn 
that se^ tbom^^ foe Maghreb states, 
^di have ** concetn.*^ 

: I Ptiffoer, ^ uyetnado^/ n iles being 

m all other As 


SPAIN 

Europe Infects 
Madrid 

rtOM OCR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

S PAtN is far from self-confident abotit its 
chances of acceptance by the European 
Economic Gommuni^, whose mlnistenal 
council will bc^ dhicusdng Spain’s appli¬ 
cation for associate membership on Ma^ 
25th or 26th. The nail-chevrag in Sfwish 
political cirdes is almost audible. Ministers 
have dcdax^^ bravely that they will press 
on with the devdopment plan rcga^css of 
what the common market may d^de, and 
Sr Solis, the minister for falangtst and syn- 
dicaHsft affairs, has hatf-threatened that 
Spanish emigrarion to ihe Six mty be 
restricted if they turn Spain down (a some- 
vriiat pyrrhic ihre^ sin<ie emigrants’ remit¬ 
tances ttc a ^ital factor m Spain’s balance 
of payments). 

Some officials hare cH'cn begun making 
kind remarks abodt the Europdan Free 
Trade Asfociati(m---th<iugh, in view bf the 
attitude of Scandinarian and Bridsh trade 
umonists to the Franco regime, Efta^t^uld 


come to pqwor ? In the same way as the 
men of die Falange,” says the Opus daily El 
AMitar disarmingly.) The Falange is also 
sniping at the monaichists and-->-althoogh 
kacM divided into Idt-wi^, neo^asdst and 
coDfiervative dans—mock in g thdr divisions. 
The moDtrcliist camp resembles the Arab 
League in its off moments, the rfft between 
the reactionary Oklistaa and foe rest having 
widdied in consequence of foe Dutch 
Princess Ireoef’a engagement to Hogues dc 
Borurbon-Parme, French-horn son of the 
Carlist pretender. 

Critics of the government’s economic 
policy have' been embbldeiied by the fer¬ 
ment—and by the prevail^ foeling that 
”tbe eyes of Brussels are upon us”—to 
speak Out in the assemblies of the official 
agrieuitofal and kKkistrjalHiyiKlicaees held 
' rfos month in Madrid. Workers demoo- 
strated in favour of free trade unionism Iasi 
week in the centre of Madrid, and the 
students followed their exan^e on Tuesday. 
They also st^d a sit-down strfice m 
Madrid upivernty, demanding greater Intel¬ 
lectual freedohi. Even, writers in the coa- 
I troHod press have murmured of the need for 
i institutional refofsds and instUptions thpt 
] would “ strike^ niocs.” Whatever good 6r 
; harm the commo n market may ultimately do 
%|aMi economic levd, if Is already 

' provin g "kaetf # pousat political aumukuu.' 
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MALAYSIA 

Lee-way for Sukarno 


FROM OUR SPECfAl. CORRESPONDENT 


Kuala Lumpur 

P RESIDENT SUKARNO looks like scorfng 
useful advantages at next month’s 
Malayan state elections, for which nomina¬ 
tions close this weekend. There is no logical 
reason why Mr I^e Kuan Yew’s Political 
Action pany (PAP) of Singapore should not 
run candidates at the mainland hustings. But 
the appearance of these island “ intruders ” 
is undoubtedly widening the gulf of personal 
distrust that, unhappily, still separates Mr 
Lee, Singapore’s prime minister, from the 
Malayan establishment in Kuala Lumpur. 

The PAP candidates will strike directly 
against the representatives of the Malayan 
Chinese Association (MCA), who belong io 
the Malayan Alliance that now includes idl 
pro-Malaysian and anti-SociaKst Flront' 
forces. The MCA has been allotted only 34 
of the 104 seats that the allianoe is coim- 
dcntly contesting, but the tough PAP 
machine of the Singapore Chinese could 
well secure a toehold on this restricted front. 

The more the redoubtable Mr Harry 
(Kuan Yew) Lee insists that his party seeks 
only to uphold Malaysia inside Malaya as 
it does inside Singapore, the more agitated 
Kuala Lumpur Malays become. “ Mr Lee 
is too big for the island,” said a western 
diplomat this week. ” The Malays know 
that and they don’t doubt that Harry Lee 
knows it also. Malaysia needs him. The 
challenge confronting Malaysia—which on 
a long view may pro\'e a more decisive 
challenge than Indonesian confrontation—is 
the task of introducing Mi Lee into the 
Malaysian government.” 

It is indeed a matter for gloomy reflection 
that the trust that animates the mixed 


Malaysian forces along the thousand-mile 
frontier of Malaysian and Indonesian Borneo 
is not matched in the political high com¬ 
mand of Malaya and Singapore. Mr Lee’s 
recent evangelical tour of Africa, all concede, 
was a triumph both for Malaysia and for 
Mr Lee. The tragedy is that, although Mr 
Lee’s own behaviour has been exemplary, 
the mood in Kuala Lumpur has been a 
mixture of graciiicadon over the obvious 
African reactions and alarm over the feared 
Lee reactions. 

The original decision to despatch Mr Lee 
to New York on another crusade was calcu¬ 
lated to serve Malaysian interests but not 
necessarily the “little Malay” interests of 
state politicians. However it happened, it 
was unwise to allow the announcement of 
Mr Lee’s projected repeat performance to 
emanate from Singapore. The Malaysian 
prime minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
should have made the announcement in- 
Kuala Lumpur. Then it was a compound 
of the worst of ail possible worlds ^yhen, 
having decided in political expedience to 
postpone Mr Lee’s New York mission, it was 
announced from Kuala Lumpur that Mr Lee 
had been told not to go. Mr Lee consented 
immediately but the evidence of Kuala 
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Lumpur distrust and general Malaysian dis- 
uwty.ws plp^loi: ^ .. * 

No otic the 

self an astute leader, did not undertake a 
joint statement with Mr Lee ; 
cordial agreement by both men. This is 
not a tjciyial. abrasion, ; it, is §yipptpraauc pf 
a basic malaise that could have wounding 
consequences. 

President Sukarno’s bluster has actively 
helped to close Chinese, Malayan and tribal 
ranks inside Borneo, Singapore and the 
mainland. Since the baptism of the fledgling 
federation the admitted internal proWems 
have been overshadowed by external threats. 
But these domestic difliculties persist and 
will probably outlast the dragging Indone¬ 
sian threat. Singapore’s PAP and the 
Malayan Alliance will alike need to compro¬ 
mise for mutual survival. The democratic 
skirmishes on the Malayan election front 
next month may thus prove mPre rewarding 
to iPreaident than the terrorise 

skirmishes in the Borneo jungle. 

COMMON MARKET 

Workers of Europe 
Unite 

FROM A CXJRRES ROND ENT IN PARIS 

W U£N trade unionists of the sLx com¬ 
mon market countries debated ” the 
tasks of the unions in an integrated Europe ” 
in Paris last week their chief complaint 
turned out to be that Europe is not inte¬ 
grating fast enough. The occasion was the 
fourth general assembly of those unions in 
the six countries that are affiliated to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (that is, excluding the communist 
and Christian unions; and was held in the 
Uncsco palace on March T3th. The unions 
have warmly supported European integra¬ 
tion from the beginning. Indeed, they claim 
that much of the common market’s success 
has been due to their active support. To 
their regret, observed the general secretary 
of the European confederation, Mr Harm 
Buiter, nationalism was again on the rise, 
and he made it pretty clear that General de 
Gaulle was to blame. Moreover, trade 
unions’ efforts to counter the trend to 
nationalism were hindered by disunity. 

Mr Buiter, while agreeing that the com¬ 
munists must remain outside, wants the 
Catholic and Protestant unions to bring 
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their 2} inillion members into a closer 
' i^tionship with the la mUlion unionists 
^itptesaittd it the Paris meeting. Herr Otto 
Brenner, the president of the German metal- 
siforkers’ federation, urged that the time had 
come to replace the existing union jungle ’* 
with a . vi|;oro^s six-country movement 
miihlion funds and a joint action 
programme. Herr Brenner is a powerful 
figure in European unionism: his proposal, 
which he put forward in order to further 
both Euro^'an integration and the material 
interests of European workers, is a sign of 
the way the wind is blowing. 

Both Herr Brenner and other speakers, 
including the mayor of west Berlin, Herr 
Willy Brandt, said that they wanted the 
European parliament to be strengthened in 
order to make a start on putting the 
pean communities under democratic Cbntrc^ 
They were worried about the Council of 
Ministef s, whicb^ tjjey |dt jSSi^kped thC oon- 
trbt of datiohal p^ahjenby^y shrouding its 
decisions in jomt aiioiiymity. They also 
fear that when the common market, 

. Eviratom and die 

were merged the mer^g could entail a 
“ levelling downwards ” resulting in the loss 
of the valuable special position trade 
unionists have always had in ihc coal and 
steel pool. At least one member of the 
pool’s High Authority has always a 
trade unionist, and the High Authority 
possesses its own revenues to spend on 
workers’ housing, re-training and research. 

But if the unionists kept their hottest fire 
for the national governments they did 
not Sparc the European Commission. In 
particular, M. Robert Marjolin, the com¬ 
mission’s finance expert (and a Socialist), 
was singled out for attack. His proposals 
for medium-term economic planning touch 
union interests at many points, and the 
unions arc outraged at being overlooked in 
its preparation. They also accuse the com¬ 
mission of lack of vigour in pushing for 
joint community-wide social policies. Work¬ 
ing hours, paid holidays, sick benefits and 
the like still differ widely from country to 
country and the unionists feel it is the 
commission's job to prod ministers to level 
them upwards. To a British observer the 
chief interest of the meeting was that it 
turned out to be more than an assembly of 
pressure groups. It was a unanimous 
“European” demonstration. In spite of 
some sharp exchanges with the common 
market officials present as guests, unions and 
Eurocrats seemed wary ^es in a Europe 
that had nothing to lose but its chauvinism. 
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Trade unionists In Paris : Herr Brandt Is on the right. 
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Vby use an Anwrlciii tiank 
In London? 

T '. 

Baeause It Knows 


Why choose Chase Manhattan? 




and business 
the world over 


As one of ihe largest and oldest American banks (founded 
in 1799 ), with a nationwide network of correspondents 
and representatives, The Chase Manhattan Bank is 
thoroughly equipped to help you with business dealings 
in any part of the United States. And with more than 
seventy years of experience here in London, Chase 
Manhattan is thoroughly conversant with British busi¬ 
ness problems and ways* 

Nor need the tie-up be merely transatlantic. Chase 
Manhattan has branches, representatives, and corres¬ 
pondents all over the glol^; Wherever you do business, 


Chase Manhattan can help you with needed banking 
services—promptly, efficiently, and on a locally know¬ 
ledgeable basis. And of course, Chase Manhattan is 
always ready to work for you in close co-operation with 
your present banking connections. 

When you have business to transact across the 
Atlantic .,, across the Channel... or on the other side 
of the world... Chase Manhattan is the American bank 
to choose—and use. 

You*Il see why,, when you talk to the people at our 
London branches* 


IN OtfMr Brtndtu: 

41 Ru« C«mSoA. Pirta • 11 Ttunua Anltfa. Frankfurc/M&iii 
Ofpfm af ; 

Calla ia Akahi n. Midrib • Via KfMlatl S7« Roma 

OTHIR tllANCHU AND OPMCIt OP MmmNTATIVtS INt 

Africa • Afta • Far Canan4 Oeeania • MM^Ia iaac 

Sowth Amarica • Central America antf CariSlatn ^ North America 

OViRMAS APnUATtti 

Hie CNso Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Lt|i, )ohanncshurf • Cape Town • Durban, Reoublic of 
• The Chase MaiHitttaa Tru^ Corporaci^fi U^., Namu, Bahama • lane# Ur 
•rdflftfr*, SA, Brttit • Banco Mercailtii Venaioela / 

FuH /^slofi cibtr Trusv^ ^yIch avvMhfo through 
Tho ChoM Manhuttiti Executor A Trusu# Corpe^tlon Ltd., ^Lomberd Street. London E.C.3 


THB 


MANHATTAN 


BANK (Inm'porated with Umiitd 

Linbility under the laws of the St^te of JY'etv letk) 


LONDON 


; 6 Lombard Street. E.C.3 
id Berkeley Square, W.l 
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THE WORLD □ AMERICAN SURVEY 



Star 



on the Line 


O NE year from xiow^ if all gpea weli, tbc world of internafckmal 
communicadons will Jiave a new guiding sw in the 8ky—the 
first operational satellite to be available for commercial tele¬ 
phone traffic across the Atlantic. The decision to go ahead now 
with one or more interim satesUkes mstead of waiting at least two 
years for the technicai problems of a complete satellite system to be 
resolved finally was in a sense forc^ on infant Communications 
Satellite Corporadon by the pressing need for additional telephone 
capacity between America and Europe. ^ The Comsat corporadon— 
still not much more than a year old—^is taking a calculated risk 
that both its launching vehicle and the electronic equipment which 
it has chosen to put aloft will be completely reliable. If the thrust- 
augmented Thor-Delta launching vehicle performs perfectly in 
the spring of 1965, an 85-pound ** synchronous orbit ” satellite 
will go into position 22,300 miles above the Atlantic ocean 
approximately over the equator. 

Although this will be the seventh communications satellite sent up 
by the United States and although k is officially considered an 
“ experimental-operational ’* attempt, the plain fact of the matter is 
that the primary purpose of next year’s prospective launching is to 
demonstrate the commercial value of the whole effort by actually 
leasing at a profit some of^^he 240 two-way transatlantic telephone 
relay channels which will be available. These channels will not 
be early Alexander Graham Bell—“ what hath God wrought ? ”— 
circuits but will in fact be superior in some ways in voice-carrying 
properties to the present underwater cable circuits. Moreover, 
they will be capable of carrying black and white television Uans- 
inissions, which the present transadantic cable circuits cannot do. 

Nor will this satellite be another expensive scientific plaything, 
interesting, even exciting, as a new way to perform old services. 
On a hard basis of costs, the sate^ite should ^ able to carry trans¬ 
atlantic messages at about a third of the price now charged by the 
cable companies. This at least is what is believed in Washington 
where it is calculated that a communications satellite can be put into 
orbit at a total expense of about $10 irifllioh, while a new trans¬ 
atlantic cable, able to carry only the same number of circuits, can 
cost as much as $100 million. If successful, the satellite could bring 
the charge for a transatlantic telephone call down from $3 a minute 
to something closer to die present transcontinental telephone rate 
of $3.50 for the first three minutes and 6 d cents a minute after that. 

Indeed, the technical capabilkies of the satellites arc such that 
they could eventually be used for calls between Ix)s Angeles and 
New York and even over shorter distances, thus reducing charges for 
trunk services in the United States. But this is far off. The first 
objective is to employ the sttelUtes where they are most needed 
now, .qvc/ the Alkmuc. Overseas communications, mainly ordinary 
increasing at an annual rate of nearly 20 per 
43ent a year and it is^^pected that by late in 1965 the transatlantic 
cable citcuits wl^r^h saturation point. Were it not for the com- 
the United States would long since have 
pressed —mainly the American Tdeid^e and 

plans to lay a new transadantic cable. 
m something new has been added^Telstar, 



FROM A CORRESPdNDENT 
IN ^ WASHINGTON, DC 



As a result of the tuooe» of these three orlj 
systems, the United States, has now eleccc 4 | 
although at least ode more caMe will have 
happens. It has been conduded that boffi j 
more permanent follow-on system will provide moM t 
capacity needed for die foreseeable future^that is, up to 1980, wboi 
some 14,000 circuits will be required to handle the traffic between 
America and Europe alone. But what if the optimistic American 
plans for the ocMiiniutiioatkmt sateUke business fail ? 

** We not even thinking about this possibility,” says one key 
official of the Communications Satellite Corporation. Tffis may be 
but thought is being given to it on both sides of the Atlantic ; this 
is discussed further on page ” Bargaining ” in Business Britain. 
One group more than a little concerned consists of the various 
European post offices, even chough British officials have now joined 
AT A T in asking to lease circuits on the system to be launched 
next year. A statement of British policy issued in Washington early 
this month is intended to set at rest any lingering suspicion that 
Britain’s heavy investment in underwater cables has blinded its 
pose office to the many advantages offered by participation in satel¬ 
lite programmes. Behind this statement lie months of reappraisal 
of Britain’s traditional role in international communications. 
Britain has been an almost exclusive point of entry for cable traffic 
moving not only between America and Europe, but also beyond. 
Suddenly, thanks to the rapid progress in communication by satel¬ 
lite, any . country can be lijoked direaly with any other. 

Final proof of the new technique, if it were needed, was provided 
by the world-wide television coverage of President Kennedy’s 
funeral. Even the Russians, who have held back from any participa¬ 
tion in the Comsat programme, took this coverage through the Euro¬ 
pean land lines which were fed by pick-up stations trained on Relay, 
where the electronic beams were received, amplified and rc-trans- 
mitted. With Britain, as weH as continental Europe, now committed 
to the Comsat concept, there is an understandable scramble for 
priorities and positions. Japan and Australia are taking an active 
interest and it is proposed that the Olympic games in Tokyo next 
autumn should be televised to the world by saipllitc. 


E xchft for the congressional declaration that all countries which 
use the service are to have “ non-discriminatory access ” to it 
and that '' foreign participation in the establishment and use of a 
communications satellite system ” is to be pne of the objectives of 
the Comsat corporation’s policy, so far only the vaguest assurances 
regarding partnership have been given by the United States to its 
friends and potential customers. This is "deliberate. 

Offidals of the State Department are carefully shepherding the 
Comsat programme along the high roads of diplomatic ba^aining. 
Officials of the corporation, on tiie other hand, are applying whip 
and goad to the slow processes of government procurement and 
operation so that the first commercially viable saidHte Will be in 
business at the earliest possible moment next year. 

Each side of this ** two-faceted ” leadership has produced results 
but each has also created some special prwtems. In the inter- 
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The Hconomist Intelligence Unit Limited is an international 
economic and business research and consultancy organisation which 
was started just after the Second World War. It is a subsidiary 
company of The Economist, but operates separately with its own 
staff; like The Economist, the EIU is completely independent of out¬ 
side control. It is therefore objective in its judgments and its relations 
\Anth clients arc wholly confidential. 


Full hiforniaiwn from: 

EIU Headquarters: 

Spencer House, 27 St James’s Place, 
London SWl. Hyde Park 6jrr _ 

USA—New York: Tlie Economist 
Intelligence Unit Inc, 60 East 42nd SirCct, 
New York 17. Murray Hill 786850 


In 1963 the EIU carried out for clients jicarly 600 assignments 
consisting of single investigations, services of regular reports, and of 
consultation. Clients included industrial and commercial companies, 
banks, insurance companies, trade and professional associations. 
United Nations Agencies, and Governments. Well over one half of 
the clients were outside the United Kingdom. 


Chicago^ The Economist Intelligence Unit 
Inc, 200 South Michigan Avenue, Ghicago. 
Chicago 427,1069 

Australia: The Economist Intelligence Unit 
(Australia) Pty. Ltd, 52 Queen Street, 
Melbourne Cl. AIA 2730 or MB 2230 


-- Belgium: BCC l^a Avenue Marnix, 

The work of the EIU is truly international. EIU headquarters in Brussels 5. Brussch 12 24 71 

I.ondon is tlie centre of a world-wide network of branch offices, « T- ~ 

, , T-tTT Prance: INTECO, "52 rue Washington, 

companies, representauves and research correspondents. EIU over- yjij 

seas representatives have intimate knowledge of local conditions and 

affairs; almost always they are nationals of the countries. Holland: Raadhuisstraat 23, Amsterdam C. 

— - ■ - - - — Amsterdam 24 6914 


Four-fifths of tJie jobs handled by the EIU in 1963 concerned 
matters outside the United Kingdom. For husinesstneti they included 
assessments of market potential, product selection for new and 
casting markets; advice on designing and carrying out marketing 
programmes for agricultural, industrial and consumer products; 
assistance for acquisition of companies; selection of location for over¬ 
seas operations; advice on best use of statistical techniques; services 
to assist purchase of materials for industry. Vot governments: studies 
to assist economic development and optimum use of resources; 
export policy; selection of industries; transport development. And 
many others. 


Ireland: The Economist Intelligence Unit of 
Ireland Ltd, 37 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin 2. 
DtibUn 67441 

Italy: USAF, Via Manzoni 12, Milan. 

Milan 795 617 

Switzerland: The Economist Intelligence 
Unit Ltd, 62 Quai Gustave Ador, Geneva. 
Geneva 364931 

Tanganyika: The Economist Intelligence 
Unit Ltd, P.O. Box 9174, Dar es Salaam. 


The EIU also publishes bulletins which make available to subscribers 
the results of continuous research: 


Economic Reviews: 58 each Quarter covering between them more than 120 countries- 
economic and business conditions and prospects; politics. 

Retail Business: Monthly, for all interested in the United Kingdom market. 

Marketing In Europe: Monthly, covering the consumer market in Western Europe. 

Motor Business: Quarterly, deals with automobiles and allied industries. 


EIU Representatives in 


Argentina 

India 

Philippines 

Austria 

Japan 

Spain 

Brazil 

Malaya 

Sudan 

Burma 

Mexico 

Sweden 

Chile 

Middle East 

Thailand 

C'olombia 

New Zealand 

Turkey 

El Salvador 

Nigeria 

Uruguay 

Finland 

Norway 

USA 

Germany 

Pakistan 

Caiifotwa 

Greece 

Peru 

West Indies 

EIU Research Correspondents 

In almost all other countries. 


Rubber Trends: Quarterly, analyses long term trends. 


Paper Bulletin: Qusncrly, for producers and users of paper and allied products. 



Hard Fibres: Qualierly, with wider coverage than any other publication in this field. 
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national arena, the State Department feels that it has reached sub- 
stanual agreement in principle with the main overseas users on their 
place in the project.. In the course of many recent Jbilaieral and 
multilateral talks, the United States has made it clear that at first 
both launching vehicles and the satellites themselves must of neces¬ 
sity be of American manufaaure. As an indication of the technical 
di^culties involved in placing a reliable system in orbit, last 
autumn Comsat could find only four American companies with the 
necessary know-how to submit firm bids for the satellite to be 
put up next year. Of these four, Comsat has now picked the 
Hughes Aircraft Company to make the crucial interim commercial 
system. No European or Japanese firm has made a serious effort to 
join in the component-making side of the project although Con¬ 
gress, the Comsat corporation and the State Department have said 
repeatedly that the “ most capable ” bidders, without regard to 
nationality, will get the contracts. 

Diplomacy is a domestic as well as an international art, as the 
officials of the Comsat corporation have been learning. Congress 
still has its doubts about the rightness of turning over the communi¬ 
cations satellite project to a private, profit-making company. 
Because of this, the corporation is probably the most elaborately 
restricted commercial venture ever to file incorporation papers. Its 
first offering of shares to the public, expected next month, will be 
under strict conditions laid down by Congress. The State Depart¬ 
ment, acting for the President, directs Comsat’s foreign relations 
with a firm hand. The Federal Communications Commission acts 
as technical and financial overseer. The National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency is in charge not only of the launching side of the 
projeci, but also of Comsat’s research and development. All these 
sources of wisdom are guiding Comsat’s star as the corporation leads 
the way boldly into the first international joint effort ever to seek 
to make a business profit in outer space. But if Comsat’s way turns 
out to be the wrong way, the number of people on either side of the 
Atlantic ready to call up and say “ I told you so ” will, without 
doubt, overtax the capacity of all the communications satellites in 
orbit, or likelv to be in orbit, for manv years. 


Wars on Poverty 

O N Sunday President Johnson submitted himself, somewhat 
apprehensively, to an hour-long quiz on television. He 
emerged not only unscathed, but even with honours. Embarrassing 
questions—about General de Gaulle, Mr Robert Kennedy and Mr 
Bobby Baker—were handled adroitly ; the picture on the screen 
was of a President who is modest, hard-working and deeply in love 
with America and its system of free enterprise. His watch-words 
were peace, solvency and compassion. But when he was asked to say 
what wciild distinguish the Johnson Administration, it was the war 
on poverty which sprang first to his mind. 

The plan of battle, which went to Congress only on Monday, 
is something of a hotch-potch, partly because poverty has many 
roots but partly reflecting a back-stage struggle among government 
departments over the proper cures. Mr Shriver, who is to head 
a small co-ordinating Office of Economic Opportunity in the White 
House, will have his work cut out for him. In so far as there 
is one main theme in the new proposals, it is the rescue of young 
people who, left unaided, would only breed more children without 
hope. The life-belts suggested are civilian work camps, a new' 
training scheme for youths and federally financed part-time jobs 
to enable poor students to work their way through college in the 
traditional American fashion. A scattering of other proposals to 
help farmers, small businessmen and the unemployed suggests that, 
while the target may be total victory, this year’s modest billion- 
dollar beginning may be largely a matter of learning, by trial and 
error, what will work. 
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It is widely accepted tha(, Mr JofuiSOP is most vulnerable ^ 
foreign affairs^ dd 

that of Mf Kennedy. At his tdevision interview the ilfeaident 
refused to be rattled by questions on foreign issues. Yet within 
twenty-four hours he had thi^wn 4 way the chance to proVc 
he was as inspired by the cbalkrige of i^overty in the whole hemi¬ 
sphere as by that in the United Sjtates aifd that he gave more than 
routine support to the Alliaiicfc for Progress. His spe^.tO the 
Organisation of American States, a limp fe'^rutt of old platitudes, 
seemed to Latin Americans to confirm their growing suspidofis 
that no new thought had been given to the programme sificc Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy’s death. The occasion was not Cven iedecfried*^S 
it might have been—by the settlement of the long-standing dispute 
with Panama. Premature publication of the formula wt^ed out 
by the Special c'ommittee of the CAS, and stories of tacBess rejdc- 
ing by the Panamanians, led to a speedy disckimef'by the State 
Department. General de Gaulle, beginning his visit to 
could hardly have had a better send-off. ^ 


Challenge to Wall Street 

NEW YORK 

HE gauntlet is down. That was the only pb,ssible intetprctation 
this week after the New York Stock Exchange broke off 
negotiations with the Securities and Exchange Commission over 
whether “ floor trading ” should be allowed to continue. 
It is rhe contention of the Exchange, indeed of all of 
Wall Street, that floor trading (the buying or selling of 
shares on the floor of the Stock Exchange by its own members 
purely for personal profit) brings to the marker-place a variety of 
virtues—among them, “ liquidity, depth, breadth, and quality.” 
The SEC, on the other hand, concluded from its massive, two- 
year special study of the securities markers that floor traders were 
a “ vestige of the former ‘ private club ’ character of the exchanges,” 
that they were ” the only members who enjoy access to the floor 
without accompanying market responsibilities ” and that they should 
be allowed to continue their activities only if they showed “ some 
strong, demonstrable countervailing public benefit.” Quite clearly, 
the SEC has been able to find no such benefit and thus it is moving 
to exercise its authority under existing law to promulgate rules that 
would virtually eliminate the floor trader. 

In and of itself this dispute which revolves with horrifying com¬ 
plexity around the inner workings of the American securities 
markets, has rather limited application. There are, in fact, only 
about 30 full-time floor traders on the New York Stock Exchange. 
But the importance of the open break between Wall Street’s estab¬ 
lishment and its Washington overseers can scarcely be over¬ 
estimated. It is a test of strength which will determine whether 
in time the SEC will succeed in implementing the bulk of the 
special study’s 175 specific recommendations or whether the drive 
for reforming Wall Street, aimed at raising the standard of public 
accountability in the financial community, will be still-bom. 

Elimination of the floor tradmg privilege, in spite of the shrill 
cries ro the contrary, would not bring any substantial alteration 
of rhe financial map in New York. Nor would it denude Wall 
Street of opportunities for legitimate profit. But the SEC’s whole 
programme, encompasses a h^ of reforms on the organised 
Exchanges, in the more informal ovei-&e-counter market and in 
the mass distribution of mutual fund sb^xts. Its full implcmenation 
would most certainly tip the present delicate balance of power 
between the SEC and the various “ sclf-r<egulatory ” agenqi^^ such 
as the New York Stock Exchange, in favour of Washington. An 
SEC victory in the fight over floor trading, as onc^swiggish broker 
put it, “ would be like a communist take-over in South Vietnam ; 
once the first domino went down, they all would fall.” 
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Private Eyes, Public Ears 

NEW YORK 


*v TO one is quite sure when the irwisition occurred but today 
privacy is regarded as a privilege, not a rights of Americans, 
New York’s telephone company exacts tribute from customers who 
demwd an unlisted telephone number. A celebrity service hawks 
the acMicsses of the city's famous visitors to magazines and gossip 
columnists who feed upon this necessary information. Nor is the 
practice confined to private enterprise, j&riier this year New York’s 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles, on its own initiative, sold the names of 
car registrants to the highest commercial bidder. 

Tli^ arc only ^hoes of a national and, s^xningly, an official 
voice. Last tnooth, for example, the Justice I^partmcnt admitted, 
after first denying k, that it had indeed been keeping a check on 
, Mr Roy Cohn’s post while he awaited trial on charges of perju^. 
This came on the heels of the State Department’s original denial 
and subsequent admission that it had tapped the telephone of one 
of its own security officers ; he was suspected of passing information 
to the Senate’s Internal Security subcommittee. Overseas, ^ the 
United States Army has adopted techniques in West Germany, 
on the one hand tapping telephones of selected personnel and, on 
the other, screening private letters passing between Germany and 
Cuba. (Both practices, incidentally, are expressly forbidden by the 
West German Constitution.) Perhaps the most serious invasion of 
privacy, however, occurred last month when detailed information, 
allegedly from secret Air Force Intelligence files, was leaked to 
the press in the hope of discrediting Mr Donald Reynolds, a witness 
in the congressional investigation of Mr Bobby Baker. 

It is no exaggeration to state that some kind of file or record 
of behaviour exists for nearly every citizen over the age of twenty- 
one. According to Mr Vance Packard, the author of j bq9j^,^ 
published on Monday, that details the various ways in which privacy 
is being invaded, private associations supplying information on 
credit ratings have some sort of file on more than too million 
Americans. The government, of course, carries out security checks 
on its employees and on all miliury personnel. Washington employs 
more than 25,000 investigators, not counting counter-intelligence 
and espionage operatives. But the federal eye (and ear) extends to 
industry as well, sinc^ more than 24,000 industrial facilities have 
some form of government contract which necessitates clearance 
for Jhe company’^ cjpployees (roughly some 5.5 jnillion civilians). 

What makes all of this especially disturbing is the rapid develop- 
ment and use of electronic devices; effectively employed they 
make privacy a thing of the past. Though evidence secured by 
wire-tapping is illegal in federal courts, it is practised today by 
private citizens, state law tnfmeement officers and federal ofiBcials. 
The aixiiplest device costs less than ^25 and more sophisticated 
microphone equipment (which can be concealed on the person) 
costs under $200. Recently spedal cameras, automatic recorders 
and memory machines have been used for purposes ranging from 
the catching of bank robbers to the identi^ation of an employee 
who scribbled obscenities on the walls of a lavatory. 



* The Naked Society. David .McK.tv Comp.^r>y\ 369 pages. $5.95. 
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The New York Bar Association shidyte^ the extent to, which 
modern scientific developments thtearert to dhdermihi f^' riighr to 
privacy. Initially the law conceived pf this as the fight to be left 
alone*—a right which sometimes conflicted with rhe Important right 
of rhe public (or the government) to have access to the facts. But 
this concept, fost offidally expressed in 1890, did not ba\'e to take 
account of electronic eavesdropping on conversations, surv^eillance 
by dosed circuit television or hidden cameras, lie detector tests, 
truth drugs or computers which arc capable of processing informa¬ 
tion about millions of private persons within a matter cf minutes. 
In effect, the 1 ^ respecting invasion of privacy (which has hereto¬ 
fore been concerned largely with the commercial exploitation by 
the press of a person’s name or picture) may well apply today to 
the common roan as well as the famous one ; the fear is that ir may 
have been made meaningless by technological advances and the 
somewhat indiscriminate use of these by men in positions of powder. 


Khanh Do 

WA.sins'Grov, dg 

W ITH more help for South Vietnam, for as long as it is 
needed to put the communists to flight, the siiuatioD there 
can be retrieved. This was the gist of the recommendation which 
Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, brought back last week 
from his fourth trip to Saigon in less than two years. On Tuesday 
a statement from the White House, issued after the report of Mr 
McNamara and General Taylor bad been discussed by the National 
Security G)uncil, announced that the President had accepted their 
principal recommendations. So, the statement emphasised, had 
Mr L^ge, rhe Ambassador to South Victman, whose presence there 
hampers Republican efforts to make election-year capital out of the 
Administration’s difliculties. In official circles there is no talk of 
extending the war to North Vietnam nor of more Americans becom¬ 
ing involved. In short, the basic policy remains th;; same, but 
efforts arc to be directed to making it more effective. 

The Vl^hite House sratement admits frankly that rhe military 
situation in South Vietnam has deteriorated still further since 
General Khanh’s coup ; ihc communist Victcong ha\ e taken full 
advantage of the two rcccm changes of government and of the over- 
extension of the programme of setting up strategic hamlets. Ameri¬ 
can help is to be increased both In the military field and for General 
fflianh^s plans for economic and social reform in each area as k is 
cleared of Vietcong guerrillas ; the White House statement puts the 
emphasis on civilian supplies. It has long advocated such reforms 
but with little effect. 

Washington would dearly like to find some way of broadening the 
political base of the Khanb regime but there arc no political panics 
thought worthy of consideration. It would also like to sec the 
Vietnamese administration made more effective, but the General is 
said to oppose the use of American administrative advisers; this 
would rub in his dependence on the United States. In these cireqm- 
stanccs Washington is relying on the hope that the Khanh govern- 
mcm will become more efficient and wfll gain popular support as 
it is seen to be a success. For Washington there is no alternative 
to the General, if only because another coup would make a disastrous 
impression. But in any case be is liked and is regarded as a capable 
soldier. Somehow it is hoped that he can be made to look more 
like a popular political leader and less like the de facto bead eff an 
officers’ junta. To forestall criticism that the United States is 
backing yet another military man, it is being said in Asia there 
is really little alternative and that what matters is effective leader¬ 
ship. Ar least, and at last, Washington has the consolation that there 
is now agreemenr inside the Administration.—between Mr 
McNamara and Mr Lodge, for cxamplc-rfbout South Vietnam 
and that there seems to be better comraunicatioil both with the 
Vietnamese and with the Americans on the spot. 
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Ml round the world, at 71 gHIh^^ bla 
SAS Jets come and go, Ksse|||^ fly 
in comfg&lsnd in style, tiy l^ng SAS— 
wliere\d|i^ go—and you’ll And it’s 
like hav^ a personal airline. Luxurious 
comfort; superb cuisine and the warm 
friendiy service that makes travellers 
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jr prompt action, call your focal 
Crana Sales Representative. For a 
complete list of Crane compo¬ 
nents, systems and processes, 
write Crane Co., Dept. 2U Inter¬ 
national Division, 300 Park hwi' 
nue.Nev»York22,N. Y..U. S.A, 




How to buy and sell in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

One way is to open your own oflicc in Tokyo staffed 
with 3,000 experts on Japan’s industries, commerce and 
foreign trade. In effect this is what you get when you 
deal with Japan’s largest general trading company, 
Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head office with 
100 branches and associates throughout the world, 
Mitsubishi Shoji helped over .o.OOO overseas firms do 
$ 1 , 300 , 000,000 worth of import-export business in 
Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial eejuipment. 
Long association w'ith other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market. Tut Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
work for your firm. For complete information write to: 


A 


General liTipoilers & Exporter*; 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LtD. 

Hiad Offict. Matunouchi, Tokyo, lapan 
J^rsfas TraM Hltw.ork: ^0 major cities around tHe world 
' BrtaclR &0w'Bcftb House, Bread Street, London, E.C. 4 ^ 


218 years from now 
Drambuie will still be the same 

In 218 years Drambuie hasn't changed one drop. And it will 
still taste the same in 2182—we promise you that. 

The fact is. we CAN’T change it. The secret of Drambuie is 
jealously guarded. It is known to only one person alive at 
any one time. . .a direct descendant of the Mackinnon of 
Skye to whom Bonnie Prince Charlie gave the secret during 
the '45 rebellion. (Drambuie was the Prince’s personal liqueur.) 

Today, Drambuie is the largest selling genuine liqueur in Great 
Britain. It is the largest selling liqueur imported into the United 
States. It is the most popular liqueur in the civilised world. 

Drambuie has had many imitators — but it is inimitable. 
There is nothing like it. There cannot be. 

So why wait 218 years? Pour yourself a glass of Drambuie 
today. Drink a toast to 2182 when your heirs will still be 
enjoying this exquisite liqueur. 


Draxnliuie 

PRINCE CHARLES EpWIARD’S LIQUEUR 
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Dallas in Two Minds 

T he wild uproM at the conclusion of the trial of Mr Jack Ruby 
Hr Dallas was true to the biaane pattern of events since 
November 22 nd; The sentence, JironoiUic^ by the jury, as Texas 
law allows, was the harshest possible: death in the electric chair 
for the man who shot Lee Oswald, the accused Msassin of President 
Kennedy. Mr Ruby’s histrionic defence lawyer, Mr Belli, wept 
and railed at the “ victory of bigotry.” Television cameras 
recorded the scene, as they bad Oswald’s- inutdra, odtil Judge 
Joe Brown reappeared, eatuig a’sandwich, and order^ them away. 


iW 

Yet when all was quiet, the people ot Dallas did not seon julniint 
over the verdict; th^ hkve been, as, <Ae dvk leader.jSgid, 
” nufeited wkbrdeiith.” Oea^^ jurYdid hotieel the Mnie:.ww. 
Appaiendy little-impressed 1^ the psycUatrista and the psyc^Io^ 
who described Mr Ibiby’s ’^baytihtaooiior epUepsy ” and pteparions 
mental balance, the jury found .more. conviDC^; the testimony, of 
polioeffleh who said that he had planaed tie,lEttling in adyapee- 
Mr Belli, iwho has vowed to ;malce .every poasibte, appeal, pre* 
ranwbiy will. r^Mt his'earlier .p^otetts-Uhat a .fair jury was 
impossible in Dailas District Court, beeause the city; w.ap<^..,e 
scapegoat, and that junirs vdm witnes^ ithosbobting on t^lsi^ 
(as It of the 12 dkl)-were in the box in violation, of TcxaS'liw., To 


BUSINESS 


Detroit 
Speeds On 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MiailGAN 

F rom American motor car plailts comes 
the pleasant hum, dank and squeal 
of near-record production. Detroit expects 
sales of American-made cars to top 7 
million units for the third year in a row. 
Sales are squeezing production so hard 
that, to boi)si capacity, the “ big three" 
fintis of the industry—General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler—have launched their 
largest capital spending programmes for 
seven years. All three arc adding assembly 
plants and facilities to manufacture parts. 

The biggest beneficiary of the 1963 
boom was the General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion, the behemoth of.The industry. It 
sold 7 per cent more cars than in 1962, 
the company’s previous best year, and its 
world-wide sales reached a staggering 
S16.5 billion ; its earnings after taxes were 
$1.6 billion, more than any other company 
has ever earned. The Chrj’sler Corpora¬ 
tion also enjoyed a superlative year and 
scored a comeback. In the spring of 1962 
its share of the American market fell to a 
nearly disastrous 8.5 per cent but last 
year it rebounded to over 12 per cent and 
has run at 12.8 per cent since October, 
when the 1964 models were introduced. 
In all, Chrysler sold 38 per cent more cars* 
last year than it had in 1962 and earned 
$i6t million, the highest profit in its 
history, on sales of $3.5 billion, a billion 
dollars more than in 1962. The Ford 
Motor Company enjoyed a smaller gain in 
sales, only 4 per cent, and a tiny increase 
in profits, while the record sales of the 
small American Motors Corporation repre¬ 
sented a gain of under 5 per cent, much 
less than its executives had, hoped for. 

Although the automobile industry flour¬ 
ished last year as never before, not all 
firms shared in this prosperity. The 
Studebaker Corporation found the going 
so hard that it gave up producing 
cars in the United States and transferred 
its assembly operations, on a very limited 
basis, to Canada. Observers in Detroit 
wonder for how long Studebaker can sell 
its car as an import. They say that the 
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company can never afford to redesign its 
line and it has dropped its sporty Avanti 
and the Granturismo Hawk. 

Underne ith its 4 per cent gain in sales 
Ford is also seriously concerned. Almost 
all of the company’s better showing came 
from the warm reception given to the Ford 
Division’s big car, the Cialaxie ; salc.s of 
the division’s smaller cars tumbled. Even 
those of the luxury Thunderbird fell 
nearly 10 per cent. At the sister division, 
Lincoln-Mcrcury, the year was a sorry 
one. Sales of the intermediate-sized 
Meteor were so disappointing that pro¬ 
duction was discontinued at the end of 
the model year in September. Troubles 
at Ford have been a prime topic of con¬ 
versation in Detroit for almost a year, 
mainly because they were so unexpected. 
After a post-war renaissance unparalleled 
in American industry. Ford stumbled in 
1961 and has never really recovered. Its 
share of the market was smaller in 1963 
thvin it had been in 1962 and has shrunk 
further. Chevrolet, GM’s most popular 
car, continues to paste its traditional rival 
Ford, by over 600,000 units in 1963. 

Most of Ford’s difficulties have stemmed 
from misjudging the public’s taste. The 
company thought that the American con¬ 
sumer would continue to emphasise 
economy but the market that had 
nurtured the compact car suddenly 
switched. In 1962 and 1963 bigger Cars 
sold best. Sporty hardtops and convert¬ 
ibles became the big sellers and lu;Kurious 
appointments were sought. Ford had few 
m^els fitted to cash in on the splurge. 


if ft;h^ M rushed *6t^'some of ' Its 19^4 : * 
models ill FebrO^, i963i the yaiv miSht- 
have turned into a disaster. 

On top of this. Ford has had troubles 
with quality which have alienated many 
buyers. It has poured nearly $250 million 
into efforts to improve such fcatpes as 
suspi^nsiG^ cai^Uri^. It ifs: / 

about to unveil a fast hew sports car, the 
Musung, and to promote the Ford name, 
particularly among young people, it has/ 
plunged heavily, into comlictitivc cvcuis, 
from the Monte Carlo Rally to 'the 
Indianapolis-500-nriIc race. Thc.se'efforts 
have produced trophies but so far few 
additional sales. Now the Chrysler Cor¬ 
poration is challenging Ford smartly in 
American stock car races. 

As Ford struggles co catch up with the 
rest of the industry, another twist seems 
to be developing in the American market. 
The growth in the number of two and 
thrce-car families has opened a demand 
for a very small automobile that costs 
under $1,700. Tliis year GM increased 
the size of its compacts—the Pontiac 
'rempest, the Oldsmobilc F85 and the 
Buick Special—by almost a foot in length 
and pushed up their prices as well But 
it was worried about the portion of the 
market which this has left uncovered. 

To fill that void the Buick Division is 
importing the Opel Kadctte from GM’s 
German subsidiary, selling it at a price 
to compete with the Volkswagen. 
Chrysler has launched a revitalised cam¬ 
paign to sell the Simea Milla In January 
Ford’s top management ordered its inter¬ 
national divisions to plan a serious 
marketing campaign for the Ford Cortina 
in the United States. The company had 
introduced the Cortina over a year earlier 
but American sales have been disappoint¬ 
ing, primarily because of a half-hearted 
marketing effort. 

Although the market for 1964 is 
strong and buoyant—recently forecasters 
have raised their estimates to 8 million 
or more for the year, including some 
400,000 imported cars—the automobile 
companies may still find the year an 
unpleasant one.. Their trade union 
contracts expire on August 31st and the 
United Automobile Workers have already 
made it plain that they expect a handsome 
share of the companies’ record profits. 
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diese he lias added twO iacw complaiiiifr-~that the jurors were all 
Pm^emta (Mr Ruby is jewiri^ and that..ui their anaiecy 
lo rcMDU Uidr dty*a ‘'image,V they readied their 

a««:^ too qiifcliy3(la 8Uglidyi»orc The avenues 

ef a p pfed see long and leading bom the State Couft of 
Cdndntf Appeal to the United States Supreoae Court and back 
to D*Ha8|» to the fbderal conn thfxe. Bven if ail appeals are dis- 
ttiBaedi it win be two ycara at least befoue Mr Ruby can be 
execoM. This ndacs the spedSw^ of Caryl Chessman, the Cali- 
fomian who was put to death in 1960 a&er years of legal wranglhig; 
that contfoverrial else was one of Mr Belli^ rarefaikves. 

The eyes 0# Russia were alleged to be upon the trial. Mr Wade, 
ibe prosecuting District Attorney, warned the jury that to acquit 
Mr Ruby on grounds of insanity would make the communist world 
happy. After the verdict Mr Belli, in his bitterness, called Dallas 
“ a littte bit of Russia in the United States.” Nearer home, the 
president of the American Bar Association called Mr Bclli’s un¬ 
restrained comments ” “ a discredit to him and to his profession.” 


The Wages of Congress 

S ometimes it is difficult to know which way the profile in cour¬ 
tage should face. This week the United States House of Repre- 
sentati^ voted against raising the pay of its members by $10,000 
a year, omy to find itself criticised for selfishness and co^rdicc, 
Atoittedly veneer of virtue was thin. The pay rise, which had 
been cxpectcd^tp pass, was defeated only when its opponents— 
midwestem Repubi|c«n5 and southern Democrats—shrewdly called 
for a roll-call vote. Then many of the Bill’s supporters lost heart 
at the prospect of being recorded as having raised their own annual 
salaries to $32,500 in a year in which they were up for rc-electk>n 


Too Productive? 

I NCREASES in productivity have tradLtk>nally been uiaueis lor 
economic congratulation, bur American experts are begin¬ 
ning to w'ondcr how far this is still so. Output per niaii-liour, 
not a very satisfactory measure but the besi available, normally 
speeds up at the beginning of an e;tpanBiomry i)criQd—gauH in 
15155, 1959 ^ 9 ^- examines; but with the current boom 

in its fourth year the rate of increase shows Httlc sign of falling 
off. There is some reason to suspect that it may not be going 
10 and that this may be linked with the fact that unemployment 
shows little sign of falling off either. Examination of the indus¬ 
tries in which the gain in output per man-hour has been most 
rapid in recent years—mining, transport, public utilities, certain 
types of manufacturing and, above all, agriculture—shows 
that in each case this gain has been accompanied by a 
reduction in the industry’s labour force. Demand for its 
products, and therefore expansion of its output, has failed to 
increase sufficiently to protdde anployment lor all the workers 
who have been dist^aT:ed by machines and other technological 
advances. 

Those experts who contend from this and other cvklcnee 
that basic unempioyment in America today is structural, 
rather than cyclical, argue that unfilled demands no longer 
exist, as they did in the days of Henry Ford, to absorb all 
the output made possible by increased productivity. Today 
new machines and automatic processes merely mean that in¬ 
dustries meet the normal growth in demand with fewer 
wdtfcers; aummatioa does not seem to generate jobs for more 
wericers—at least not for more unskilled workers. 

' But die Biweau ef Labour Statistics, which produced 
ike figures on triiich this theory is based (as arc the charts 
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and had been calling for reducfioos in government spendio^. 
trouble was that thispobkkyf«etileat alsb ktlledf eff wggib idcrcMes 
for 1.7 million civil servants and postal workers, as well as for 
federal iudge$ and htglHmku% exeew 4 

accounted for the bulk of the $545 milUon provided lor in thg Bill. 

Preskleot Johnson Jias pow a^ed Congressmen for a lei^ aa of 
sdUrdcnUl—to vote for increases in pay for the others, it,poc for 
themselves. A new Bill aloo^ these lines has been introduced in 
the House apd the Senate may revive a versioi of the defunct 
one. But meanwhile the President is worried aboue attraeMng the 
nation’s talented odods 10 government service. He reminded con- 
gressionai leaders that every cent of the increases was planned for 
in his Budget for the next fiscal year. Mr Johnson sees no conflict 
between better pay for better people and his drive for economy in 
government; he continues to pare the numbers of federal em¬ 
ployees and has refused requests for 60,coo new govtmm^J jobs. 

The Bill for higher pay was based upon a principle, made into 
law eighteen months ago, that federal salaries shou|4. fav¬ 

ourably with tho.se in private industry. IV9 this end, las^shmmcr a 
presidential commission recommended more dramatic rises than 
the recent Bill dared 10 propose ; for example, $60,000 was sug¬ 
gested as the salary for Supreme Court Justices and for the Vice 
President, rather than the present $35,000, which would hjaye been 
raised to $45,000 under the defeated Bill. Neither Senators nor 
Representatives would deny chat they themselves need more money. 
Their last rise, up from $15,000, came nine years ago. The growing 
costs of maintaining two homes and travelling back and forth 
between \|t^ashington and a constituency which may be far flung 
is a heavy burden, especially on younger men with families. 
Members of the House suffer from the extra burden of running for 
election every two years. These are harsh facts of a Congressman’s 
life and the Washingtan Post felt that members might do well to lay 
them before the country in justification for raising their own pay. 


below), liiis doubts about some of them. For this and many 
other reasous the wliolc question has generated perhaps the 
most lively controversy, political os well as economic, in the 
United States at present—^and the one which the Administra- 
tion is trying hardest to answer. The President’s latest effort, 
directed especially at thU question of productivity, is to ask 
Coogre.ss to establish a National Conimission on Automatioji 
and Technological Progress to report in 1966. 
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Make Crane your single source of supply and responsibility 
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U. S. A.: Crane Co., World Headquarters, New York, New York 
Chapmen Division, Indian Orchard, Massachusetts • Cochrans Division, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania • 
Industrial Products Group. Chicago, III. * Deming Division, Salem, Ohio • Midwest Piping Division, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania • Swartwout Division, Manchester, New Hampshirn 


For prompt action, call yoiir local 
Crane Sales Representative. For a 
complete list of Crane compo* 
nents, systems and processes, 
write Crane Co., Dept 2S? Inters 
national Division, 300 Park Ave*^ 
nue, New York 22, N. Y., U. i ^ 
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South East 
Soporific 

L ondon is notorioudf foo larg^ a&d is 
getting larger too Wo coodimed 
prosperity and effidenpy dFcapital and 
of the region that depends on it are vital 
to the nation. They assured only 

by relieving the growi^pressures od-Ae : 
capital's people and t^urces that are a 
direct consequence of ^s excessive and in¬ 
creasing size. There "arife in theory two 
ways of relieving these pressures. One is 
by positively, ram^y and very expensively x 
allowing for sp<^t|ni^f mansiiii a ^ 
massive programirfe^^St'^ ISuiiclfo 
region new roads, houses, schools, factojies, 
offices. The other is by restri<^g,^cp«h, 
in favour of other parts of thejf^ny s^lWllL 
island of Britain. The government's much- 
heralded regional plan for south east Eng¬ 
land docs neither. It plumps for doing not 




London on tife move 






iipfWyimR^iranUvbav^.Jla^^ services—on the south and 

;jTdlUoG^jbf;t|e’^,torar,gdb^tS ^ running at capacity, 

the London coniirbation itself: but the and only laying new track could allow them 
population of the already bulging conurba- to carry more passengers. But it has been 
tion must remain at 8 million. realised that the way trains are run on the 


much, not too soon. 

The Minister of Housing is busily push¬ 
ing Thursday’s publications as “ a new 
strategy altogether.” It is nothing of the 
sort. What the ministry has produced 
this week is a rather cautious and civil-ser- 
\’anty factual report* on some problems of 
Imgland’s bottom right-hand corner. This 
is backed by a government white paperf 
saying that nothing much is going to be 
done about the problems analysed in the 
report, at least until the early 1970s. 


The London Dilemma 

T he south east, as ooosidcred in the sur- 
veVi contains S8 mlUion people, roughly 
a third of the pppuladoti of the UnitM 
Kingdom. But tims rqpm is not really 
about the aita covered by its terms of refer¬ 
ence. Dorset and Norfolk could, and 
should, have been outside the survey line. 
What matters—and this is fairly recognisol 
—is London and its zone of influence. The 
years from 1961 to 1981—^the survey’s 
period—^will see a popidatiDQ incase for 
the whole region of 3^ million people. This 
includes 2 h million mgrease by natural 
growth (which means by the birth rate, and 
the lowest possible birth rate has been 
assumed) ai^ 1 million by immigration 
(even assuming the success, of the govern¬ 
ment’s development proiccts for north east 
England and central totland, whence so 

* The South East Study. HMSt). I 5 s. 
tSouth East England. Cmnd. 2308 . H.VlSO 
8 d. 


The report thus envisages that 2J million 
of the increase would go to the ring just 
outside the present London green belt and 
11 million to new and expanded towns some 
distance from the capital. But over the 
seven-year period up to 1961, 300,000 new 
jobs were created in the capital; the rate 
of increase of jobs rose to 63,000 a year for 
1959-62. In the very central area of 
London, 15,000 new office jobs a year have 
been being created for the last ten years. 
An extra 25 million square feet of office 
building in central Londou is authorised 
and expected in the next few years—at a 
conservative estimate, another 170,000 new 
of^ jobs in the centre of the dry soon. 
For the past five years the number of com- 
mnters mto central London has regularly 
risen by 20,000 a year. The report looks 
forward to 200^000 extra commuters into 
central London by 1971, on top of the 
473,000 at 1962. The population increase 
in one place, the job increase in another, 
and the commuting increase between them, 
are London’s problem. 


Travellers’ Nightmare? 

T he future of London, then, lies in com¬ 
muting. The survey’s one big surprise 
—and one that seems to have encouraged 
the government to let development rip—is 
that British Railways say that they could 
bring 450,000 more commuters into London 
iir the rush hour if they spent /^loo million 
on improvements and new rolling stock: 
up to now they have maintained chat the 


existing track system, especially in the 
Southern Region, leaves scope for the sort 
of traffic engineering that has increased the 
capacity of London’s roads. The Southern 
could carry 200,000 more commuters if it 
spent £30 million. Trains now often cross 
one another’s path ; if they were routed so 
that they did not, bottlenecks would go. 

It is when the commuters reach the 
termini that the worst problems would 
arise: only building more tubes could pro¬ 
vide the transport to take them on to their 
offices, and the survey guesses that London 
Transport might have to invest over £100 
million^ in addition to the £55 million of 
the Victoria Line. Until the London 
Travel Survey has been completed later this 
year London Transport will not have the 
data on which to b^ definite plans ; but 
the survey should it ipth more concrete 
evidence of need ^tblti wat available for the 
Vkrtoria Line, and s6 get quicker ^cisions 
from the government. If it docs not get 
the tubes, the horrors of the stations in the 
1970s will be something that old men will 
frighten their grandchildren with. 

The survey makes no guesses about com- 
routing beyond 1971. .But longer-range 
forecasts l^ve already suggested that the 
number of commuters travelling by British 
Railways would rise from 473,000 in 1962 
to some 875,000 by 1981. the survey 
suggests that London’s popuktion, having 
dropped by 20O,ck>o in 1971, will be back 
to the present level by 1981—which might 
cut the number of long-distance commuters 
by 100,000 if all the workers among these 
inhabiunt^ worked in the central area. Any 
further increase in the proportion of the 


i'HE BCOKOMIST MMCH 2U £M4 

population of (half, 

hi^er thfMV'^ihthe rest of Britail^ would 
ease th^P^roblem still more, by sflpeezing 
more^ 4 ^orkcrs into the same amolmt-of 
space: and this seems a likely cdlo- 
sequcnce of the rise in rents that must ' 
f<Hlow the increase in employment. Those 
who do not need to live in London—espe¬ 
cially retired people—will be under growing , 
eponotnic pressure to move out. So the 
rise HI long<listance commuters by rail 
might prove a lot less 400,060— 

thdu^ there would not be a matching fall 
in Short-distance commucing. 

How the investment would be made to 
pay Us the question that worries London 
Transport moat. Many more loDA-distani^e 
commutei^ shbnld enable the r^way^ to ^ 
profit frote their inves^neiit with rchh 
lively nK>4!^ increases in^ fares, bot ^ 
another mi^n on tubes would 

mean sub^ntialfy %Jtiigher fares or i' 
subsidy. London has maib*' 

tained similar fares on'buses and tubes 
for some time now, *and doubts, whether it 
could introduce a b%. diffcfcntiaij. If it is 
right, the only way to make the hew tubes 
pay would be to introduce charges for using 
the roads^ and $0 raise the cost of all travel 
in London. When one ou^t to be trying 
to discourage people from working in Lon¬ 
don, such a use of the price system seems 
sensible : it would provide financial criteria 
for choojang between tubes and roads. 

The survey assumes that commuting by 
road can be restricted more or less to the 
present level by parking controls. But the 
most amazing thing about the report is that 
it contrives to mate only most cursory 
reference to the Buchanan report on traffic 
in towns. It may be well enough to jj^me 
that all commuters will choose the train: 
but what about weekends, and what about 
wives motoring to shop in suburbs ? And 
what about car parks at peripheral stations, 
from which commuters would take the train 
to the centre ? To provide multi-storey car 
parks at stations would cost more than pro¬ 
viding extra trains (£200 a passenger, over 
£^00 a car). And all main roads, will need 
rebuilding. The report proposes ohc single 
new motorway, to connect Birmingham 



From suburb 


BRXTAM 

with the proposed new"?IfyirS 5 utfira^ 

But not another inch, beyond road proj^jc^' 
already firmly proposed. 

Shifting the Jobs 

T lifia most positive proposals in the sur¬ 
vey and white paper might be looked 
for una^ the head of job decentralisation. 
There iij a sorry pendency here to utter self- 
congr^twto^ mumbles about the Location 
of pfficek ^fiureau, and the government’s 
owfi propoilibi^ to shift a good many dvil 
serv^ts oDt of Jpeouat London. These are, 
of ci&se^ jiouM. initiatives in their small 
way.; is a teWiency, too, orwU over 
the ^ pufc|wkird in 

S9?%w the^ge 
in a ring aroii||d 

thecity^ TbiS;^ like tpuch else in th^ 
is ^eady un^r wiy» 

.Moat 61 the town. ^iqMitsfe project^ 
Shown on tbe*mapon page 1112 are alap 
hu&ilkr oitougb. The one really new ood* 
cepe (at least it is new in official prooounct- 
ments) is for three new dues, at South¬ 
ampton, Blecchley and Newbury. The 
technique of developing a ne^ , centre of 
population on an already occupied gfte is 
put forward as bring faster and cheapo than 
the building of proper new towns. The new 
proposals—save that for Southampton— 
represent a rate of growth no faster than 
that which took Stevenage from a few 
hundred to 60,000 in fifteen years. The 
one impmvement in technique, wt^ch ^ 
hardly merited the scale of lauh^U^ of this 
report, concerns the cstablu^ent of 
organisations similar .'to new.* t6wn,develop¬ 
ment corporations “that will cowbperSte with , 
local authorities in carryi^ out to^ ex¬ 
pansion schemes. But Busingsldke and 
Swindon have already done 'Well enough 
with town expansion to show that new 
machinery is not always needed. 

Welcome as it is that the survey provides 
local authorities around London with fore¬ 
casts of the population increases they niust 
expect to accommodate by 1981, one must 
make strong reservations. Firs^ the: total 
estimate of growth is an absolute^imfiimum. 
Second, there is no machinery aniakiiig 
the stodgier local authorities accept growth 
that might Je shhffled on to neighbour 
authorities-^r, better (and anyway fieccs- 
sary) for making it finandally worthwhile. 

I 

What Went Wrong ? * 

I T would need a rash man to guess at the 
complex, genesis of this survey—how 
many cautious hands it has passed through, 
how many departmental demarcation lines it 
has approached and then drawn back from. 
(If anybody is going to defend the survey’s 
mealy-mouthed approach to transport prob¬ 
lems by saying that these are a matter for 
the Mmiscry of Transport, he deserves a 
loud nripbeny: to try to do a job Ifitc diis 
without the Ministry of Transport is 
ness.) Even in its publication, hovering 
between the Ministry of Housing and the 


mi 

^-’Be0r<rdfTtaiie,'^^ 
oi command had not bMn created in 
hall t6 tackle a of this magmtuie^ I 
The ^obvious lack of a directing force to 
Unite the various—^nd no doubt Indlvidtr- 
aUy admirable^Whitehall minds diat pitn 
duced the study is reSetted in a central 
failure of what qhi only be called iinagma^ 
tion. The basid donnSes were no doubt 
two. First, the govertUztent has recently 
committed itself to placing an increasi^ 
proportion of public service ijOVestment in 
the north east ai^ in central Scotland : so 
new promises could iM be mi^e for 
London. Secondly, the London region ii 
(despite its impending problems Of wOirse 
and worse Congestion) doing very 
thank you. It must not be mo muA li^^. 
The polM ia foit cnoni^ TheiieWd 
it puaillanifiious^ 

: London is doing so exceasivefy wcB that 
it needs to be checked. The fatnous docile 
that, when economic eapanalbii it decked, 
for Britain as 1 wHole^ LondOi^ kd^ 
ii^ ahead wMk the Oudyhig ^^atof ^ ef the 
kingdom go backwards is gemiaiie here. 
To reinforce the propaganda about: moving 
out of London, an eniplpypiiept tasf oper¬ 
ating degressiveiy outward from the most 
central area of mpl6ymeht;^uld sur^ 
not penalise the best of London firing while 
having a dramatic effect oh those iriio do 
not need to stay there anywAy-^who are 
only there through inertia, or because they 
have a 20-^ear tag-end of an old cheap 
lease. A sensible system of pricing for road 
use wqUld surdy ensure that London’s roads 
are used by those Who can afford to pay 
because it is by udbig that they be¬ 
come useful. A serious l<^^t the problem 
of moving the political cwal itself right 
'ouc;of the cominercial.aip{M is a necessity, 
not a joke. A reaH^r ambitious expansion 
plan.f<^ Bristol^ for Bournemouth or for 
Boston should'\^ along with the sensible 
notion of buildiag up Southampton. The 
trouble about this survey is precisely that 
it is not worried enough about the growing 
cost of London’s growth, and not confident 
enough about the possibilities of growth 
elsewhere. The job namst be done again. 
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South East Profile 


TTie heavy mass of the buili-up area of 
London with communications radiating from 
ir tells its own story. Soinh-castcrp England 
is, essentially, London and its sphere of 
influence; for the purposes of this survey 
the Government has however included ilie 
whole of Norfolk and Dorset, llic area 
shown on the map is 16^300 square miles 
in size, or about 28.1 per cent of England and 
Wales. It contains 18 million people, roughly 
38 per cent of the country 's population ; 8 
million of these live in the conurbation and 
4 milliqn more in die rest of the metro* 
fHilitan region (shown on the diagram below). 
The Government forecasts an increase of 3.5 
million people in the south-east by ip8i: 
of thestC it proposes that 1.5 million should 
hnd homes in the expansion schemes shown 
on the map. For the rest, local authorities 
must find land for 2 million people. 

9 Proposed new cities 

Proposed big new expansions 

Q Existing new towns 

(including those under construction) 

Jk. Expanding towns 

(including planned expansions) 

Trunk roads 
—Main railways 


TBE GROWTH OF LOKDON 


EMPLOYMENT GROWTH 1355 62 


LABOUR-HUNGRY INDUSTRY 



B 

c 

D 


London conurbation^ 
(black area shows 
central London) 


loner country ring 
Onter country rin|L ^ 
Rest of sond\ east En^ 


Metropolitan 

region 

[and 


Popul^Cffi chm^e Bm^ayment increase 
195X-61 *955-^ 

.A - . 2.y% ' i'A 6j6% 

'+ •'* 24 . 8 'y. 

D + 9 . 6 % D ' 10 . 9 % 


In 1962 the south cast had 40 per cent 
of all jobs in England and Wales, and 
only 38 per cent of the people. If its 
employment growth continues at the rate 
for the seven years 1955-62 there will be 
2 million extra workers by I5)8r, bringing 
a population increase of 4 million. But 
if the faster increase of the three latest 
years, 1959-62, were sustained, the 
population would increase by 6 million— 
though the Government’s plan caters for 
only 3.5 million more people. 


Manufacturing industry ia divided into 
categories according to the growth of its 
demand for workers. Category I, wiA 
558,000 workers (England and Wales) in 
1962, covers industry where Jobs increased 
by 20 per cent or ovcrjui 1959-62. This 
chart; showing how employment in 
Category I industry was distributed in 
1962, sums up the magnetism of south-east 
England. 

(On this chart the south east does not in¬ 
clude Dorset.) 
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The Vickers VA -3 Hovercraft, which arri vM' 
in March, is the first British Hovercraft to bo lb w 

United States of America. It will undergo iii^tauavb 
beach trials off the Atlantic seaboard, and ^1 be 
demonstration and development ptii^oses by Republic 
Aerospace Corporation. 


Tlie VA-3 left Soutlmmpton on 
Kelwuaiy 27th, aboard tlie 
In lies cai*KO ship “Pioneer Cove” 
aftei a period of preliminai y trials 


Republic, whkili will have Import¬ 
ant advantages for both parties. 
Commontlni? on the ajfreenient 


Aw/W 11 H 1 lU 1 I L 1 A* F, I I IV J At? A V 1 I I ^ I 1 V • 

in Soutliamptoii Water. Tl will be Mr Mundy I. Peale, Pi'esideht of 


based for the next 12 inonths at 
the Corporation’s premises at 
Montauk, Lon^ Island. 

The craft Is a 12-ton net and was 
designed and built at South 
Mars ton works. It incorporates all 
the latest Improvements in llovoi*- 
craft de^i^r' JlSil'ble skir t 

pruvides an effective hover neijuit 
of ‘Al feet, and gflves craft- a 
bett.er capacity for ridlns? waves 
and clcaidnK obstacles. 

It has been equipped with now 
pj-opulslon engines (two ArLouste 
2Cs, each of which develops a 
nominal 400 h.p.;. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT 

The VA-3 has been loaned to the 
Corpoi’atlon under a technical 
exclianfire agreement reached last 
autumn between Vickers and 



Dialling Elswick 

Vickers Elswick and Scotswood 
works Newcastle upon Tyne bor 
came automatic early this year, 
and the new toleplione exchange is 
one of the most up-to-date in the 
counti’y. Equipment has been sup¬ 
plied by Communication Systems 
Ltd., and the Exchange repi'esents 
tlie latest in Elswick modei'nisa- 
tion plans. 


Republic Aerospace Corporation, 
said: 

“Mutual benefit will undoubted¬ 
ly accrue to all parties under this 
Anglo-American ACV agi’eement 
of co-opcratlon, by combining the 
development and manufacturing 
r:-;am-cs8 9f 

technioal researen much has been 
undertaken by the British over 
the past 6 years”. 

Republic’s 1964 programme In¬ 
cludes the VA-3 tnals and studies 
of the potenl.lal performance of 
similar craft in a variety of oom- 
merclal and military apiuicatlons. 

Theso range from crash rescue 
and amphibious support roles to 
hover-ferry operations. In addi¬ 
tion, the VA-3 will bo demon¬ 
strated to prospective users, such 
as Government and municipal 
departments, shipping concerns 
and fli-ms providing transport. 

Republic’s development Includes i 
plans for producing a wide range I 
of sizes, from 5 tons to a 10,CXX) ton ; 

S ant, and also for a number of; 

gh-apeed water ferries in the 
60-100 ton class if necessary. 

Mr. W. D. Opher, chairman 
Vlokers-Armstrongs (Engineers.)! 
has said that the Information 
ft’om the American trials will be I 
available to Vickers and will 
enable the Group to gain essential: 
data about operations on different, 
routes and in different terrains 
and conditions. 

OVER 3,500 PASSENGERS 

Vickers first launched Its Hover¬ 
craft programme In 1969 and has 
produced a number of craft, 
prlmailly for i*eBearch and devo -1 
lopment. The VA-3 was the world’s 
first Hovercraft licensed to cari’y ‘ 
fare-paying passengers, and it 
carried over 3,500 people on evalu- j 
atlon trials during 1962. 



VA^ being toaded onto '^l^nes "^Pioneer Cove’* 

--r - . .. ^- 

BEOTk FATIGUE STRENGTH FOR STEEL 


Designs are ready for a VA-4 of i 
130 tons. Tills could carry a load of 
40 tons, or 32 motor vehicles plus 
180 passengers or. 600 passengei's 
only, at a cruising speed of 67 
knots over waves up to 5 feet high. I 


There is a considerable demand 
nowadays for high tepsile steels df 
improve ductnity and fatigue 
sti-ength, piliwjlpally from the 
aircraft English |3teel 

Corporation nave recently instal¬ 
led a vacuum remelting fru’uaos lii 
the Ri^r Don Works whicli 
remelt a specially cast and pre¬ 
pared ingots under very low 
pressures. The main feature of the 
process is the high puilftcation of 
the original steel. One ingot coii- 
stitates the single electrode of an 
arc furnace, the ai*c Itself being 
striirk initiall V between the tip of 
this Ingot and a small amount of 
swarf in the base of a water cooled 
copper crucible. As melting i5ro- 
ceeds, the electiodo Itself is 
gradually oonsume<l until a new 
cyllndi’lcal ingot of equal weight 
is produced. 

Automatic extraction pumps 
maintain an almost total vacuum 
inside the crucible. A voltage of 
alKJut 25 volts is customary, but 
currents of 16JOOO amps may be 
necessary, depending upon the 


size of electrode. Ingots of from 
2-64 tons may be melted in periods 
varying from 6-164 hours. 

At the moment the furnace Is 
supplying as drop forgings many 
of tne highly stressed componentB 
for the Vickers Super VOK) 
airliner. 
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jet.lt is 
■js^ Iwecjialpal 
jitidn vi^lch 
In' Londbn on 


Flexible New 
Fabric for ' 
Safe Heating 


A new non-metalllo electrical 
conductive coated fabric, de¬ 
sired and produced by lOCO (a 

necfat . 
oh 17th. 

The development of this fabric 
opens up tremendous possibilities 

^-^ Motive heating in 

__ nOspitcds, and has 
_rtiBea In many fields, in- 
j ohemloals, transport and 
iiture, I 

TCMKMTUftl 

tie possible applications in¬ 
panels for heating ambu- 
B and operating beds, electric 
Irets and pods, and protective 
jithlng. The fabric is already 
sing successltdly used In special 
ojperaUng tables, where heat 
ijaintenance is essential. 

Certain textiles, snph as Tepy- 
l#ne or glass fabric, are coated 
wm a flexible electrically Con- 
di^tlve polder. Their use pro- 
dnoM a uniform temperature over 
tie wlwle area to pe hffited 
avddB many of thd 
cfcgffacterii ^ of lM)t wire^t- 
e.g« nxMiU 






RESOLlinON KEEL LAID 

First British Polari$ Submarine 


ilwH M w i m i iiii im i aw ' 

fbese 1000 oondnctive fabrics 

- oertaln. esMntlaa and 

natores^th are. on* 

or^e^£&ai&,~'iuu(r t) 

al <diMaS^iSmoa. reit 
it atnree op 

leO'^O. They redet mecha^f 
stresses, suoh as flexing 



The keel of Britain's first Polaris 
nuclei^ submarine RESOLUTION 
was laid at Barrdw-in-Fumess on 
February 2flth« The occasion 
attracted world-wide Interest and 
was attended by a dlendgolshed 
pepcesenlja- 
.ty, the U.S. 
_ie8 associated 
In the project, 
eeremony was performed in 
esenoe of Rear-Admiral H. S. 
mzle, who is in charge of the 
I Na^’s Polaris nnueot, by 
[fired Sims. DireotfirKleniiw 
, Admiralty. Aa he two 



Another Important feature. In 
which they differ firom earlier 
typee^ le that their leststanoe 
inoreasee iro dses in tibe tem¬ 
perature. 

Tbeee lOOQIkbrios. likely to be 
eaUed *miSmAT \will be maao- 
fi^predat thalr aiasgow works, 
development represents a 

_her step In the flbrm*8 tradition 

in the field of electrical insulation, 
|11 as its Qoually we]l-knpwn 


-- Dhi&ion at 

flSieviMpffflvi 



rivet pistols to secure A com¬ 
memorative plaque to the vessel's 
hull, a PolAris sUr rocket was 
fired ^om the slipway as a sym- 
bollc^esta^ 

IJhe'^keer* consisted of a pre¬ 
fabricated circular section of the 
hull about 30 feet long and weigh¬ 
ing well over lOO tons. 

The submarine Is expected to be 
operation^ by mid-1968. Construc¬ 
tion of RESOLUTXONanda second 
on order will provide work for 
four years for about 4,000 men. 

By calling her RESOLUTION, 
tho Navy has revived a name which 
dates b^k to 1650 and has a noble 
■ Bstory. The last BBSOLU- 
was tne fi^t i^t-Oread- 
class battleship which 
serv^ dlstiiwtlon in two 
world wAra'and built at a yard 
now owned by Vi^ot. 


Cement 
plant lor 
New Zealand 

An export order worth over 
£ 500,000 ma been seoiu'ed by the 
“ meat Mdohlnery. Division foy a 
“ *Cim, tc»ethor witli. a 
1:5, ^ and Coal Flmg 
, ysttema; and l^Otrostjatlc Pi'e- 
clpitator. 

The 465' O'' long kiln which will 
operate on the Wet Process, will 
be one of the largest units of this 
rohd to be made at Barrow works. 

It Is expe<!rted that the eauip- 
ment will be despatched dtretA 
from Ban'ow to Auckland, New 
Zealand* 

This ordei' was obtained after 
long negotiations against severe 
competition ft*om a number of 
world ftimous cement machinery 
suppliers. 

Industrial 



_JKTft 


Organisations may like to know 
that tho film ‘The New Power’ 
showing the building and opera¬ 
tion of Sulaer diesel onglnes for 
railway use Is shortly to be oftl- 
ctally shown after wnlch copios 
will be available pn loan. 

Due to the large demand for 
‘Hovercraft* and ‘Hydi'aulios at 
Work* extra copies of these films 
had to be ordered. These are now 
available and we hope to supply 
all requirements very shortly. 



“obviously very 
Polarlg builders.*’^ 
ourbestU) 


_ ;e shall do 

get the order” he added. 



■to f-0yiind«r and 12 
f8Ofl,260h. 



OZAFAX 20 
Fast Copier 

The new high-speed electro- 
photogra^G copying machine, 
the OZAFAX 20, is manufactured 
at South Marston for Ozalld, Ltd. 

The OZAFAX 20, which took two 
years ofresearch and te8ting,ls one 
of the fastest electrostatic copiers 
In Britain, as well as the first of 
its kind. 

The operator feeds the original 
Into the machine and diale the 
required number of copies. These 
• ” ■ *" “ coni 


A are delivered wlthfn four seconds. 


A.C. DRIVEN 
DECK MACHlNERt 
DEVELOPED 

The Marine Equipment Division 
is extending its range of deck 
machinery with the introduction 
of new electric 3 phase AC cargo 
winches. 

This development means that 
Vickers can now offer a complete 
range of A.C. deck machinery of 
British design ^d manufacture, 
comprising windlasses, cable cap¬ 
stans. cargo winches, topj^-'" 
winches, deck cranes, capsi 
and aft mooring winches. 






f 




- ■ 







The w^kes have been deve¬ 
loped Jomtiy wlto the English 
Electric Company. They are de¬ 
signed specincalfy to meet the 
arduous operating conditions in¬ 
volved in cargo-handling and are 
btkjlt to the reQUlrements of 
liloyd’s Register of Shipping for 
‘'‘lu^strlcted servloe’*. 

rae Dlvlalon has made arrange¬ 
ments for inspection and demon¬ 
stration at their Newcastle upon 
Tyne works. 
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London Transport plap^ £21 m, contract 


Tod^y London Tranoport is 
huUding thmftrot Underground 
tuba railway across ths centra of 
Londonforovar/Vtyysars.Ituiiii 
ba caUad ths Victoria Lina, aitd 
wiii run for joj mUasfrom Vic-> 
toria through iha heart of tfrs | 
West End out to dansafy pofpt^ 
iatad Toitanham and Walihain- 
stow in thanorth^s^c^^dbueTibs 

Metropolltaa-Canunell Carila^ 
& Wapon Co. Ltd. of Sal tidy, 
BiiTnlnpham have received li*fm 
London Transport a £21-m. con¬ 
tract for tul>e trains for tphe 
Victoria Line. 

The oixier 1 b for the bodies and 
bopies of 244 cars, half of them 
motor cars and the remainder 
trailer oars. This will provide the 
thirty 8-car trains needed for the 
line and also spare cars for main¬ 
tenance puii)ose8. 

•NEW’ TftAIMS 

The new Victoria Line trains 
will have unpalntcd aluminium 
alloy bodies, carrylnp on the 
“pllver look^’ characteristic of 
London Trwisport’fl latest Under¬ 
ground rolling stock. 

Details of design and appear¬ 
ance of the new trains are now 
being studied Jointly by London 
Ttansj>ort*s Cluef Mechanical Ku- 
gineer (Rallwcm). the contrac¬ 
tors. and Liondon Transport 
Design Panel, and a description of 
the new rollinis stock will be issued 
when these pmnts are settled. 


, . WALTHAMSTOW 
'**VfN ...- - ■ 




IriNSSURy PK, 


cuos# 1- St. %ca» N.' ? ; I 


OxrORO P ' ^ 

CIRCUS |, ^ ‘ 


VICTORIA LINE 


The Victoria Line Is badly 
needed to give a new route across 
the West Bud and out towards 
the north-east, as well as to 
provide direct links between the 
main-line stations of VlctoHa, 
Euston. King's Ci'oss and St. 
Pancras. It will bring relief to 
the congested streets above. 

IIOMPIXXTASK 

The bulldFn^r Cf the Viotofia 
Line is one of the most complex 
engineeiing tasks London has 
ever known. The whole project 
Is taking £^ut six years from < 
1962 to complete, and special 
steps are being taken to ensui*e 
that the Immense engineering 
works ai'e caiTled out with as 


little mteiTiiption as possible 
to existing sciAdccs and with 
the minimum disturbance to 
propertl^ and to the public—, 
the particular advantage of tube 
tunnelling. The scheme Involves 
complicated and extensive re- 
oonstruQtion. mostly under 
ground, of the many key In¬ 
terchange stations which the 
new line will serve In Older to 
open up valuable new oross- 
London lioks* 


Meiro-Canimell hai'e almost 
completed deli very of \silL'er* tube 
trains for re-stockfng the Piccadilly 


the 

human hame 


This la ^*The Shaker**, a znAdhlno 


vib^^lojuT^? oanro nseoM 
equipment to Investigate the 
dhaniiBsisiMic^eM of the normal 
envlron- 


i to ensui*e trains jor restocking the Piccadilly 
ngineering and Central lines, A total of 1.089 
ut with as cu rs ha re been supplied since 1959, 


in- -4 



■' > f' ■ ■ 


NEW .OFFICE BUILDING FOR BARROW 

An artidf s itf^fapgion of ths new office hnilding at Barrow, 
now under cdttstruciion, which will also house the Ortoh Com¬ 
puter 4 To be opened later this year, it will be owned by the 
engineering company^ who will operate the ooniputerfor other 
orgahfsations in the area and for the shipbuilding company. 
Computers have been used for every ship designed at Barrow 
since OHana was built in xpsp. 

Tlte computer, a £j4o,ooo ICTlFerraHti Orion, will be 
housed on the gfoundfloor of the new building, in conditions 
of complete temperature and humidity control. 

The S'fleoir building is L^shaped* The ground floor wall 
cladding is in blach and grey granite, with a contraeting 
white sttdte, while the mainframe is clad m white stone wM 
panels cf red stone. Its architects are Messrs* Ley, Colbeck & 
Partners, of London, and the main contractors cfri Meesrs, 
Holland ana Hannen and Cubitts (Scotland) Ltd* 

Cost of the project is about £i million. 


Nylon Production 
plant exports ^ 

Nylon plant lias been des^ned 
and simplled for the Kui’eha Spin¬ 
ning Company, Osaka, Japan by 
the Zimmer Organisation of 
Frankfnrt-am-Maln. Hans J. t 
JUmmer AG is a Vic kers company. ^ 
T9ih^ ttjtXovy, In Tsm'ufa, a 
$uly output capacity m 16.5 
—6 tons tyre cord, 1.5 tons of tern- 
nlcal BilktM 9 tbns of toztUeWjk. 

It includes im Installation for the 
recovery of waste pi'oductt. 





1 capmlactnnTTn a single sti'eam. 


(ioco rubberflaarb^ih thei^y 
, Triestino linerflwaiteoQmilei 

I which is on thmr Australia rw 
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VICKERS REVIEW 



LONDON IN SYDNEY 


One of the major attractions at the British Trade Fair in 
Sydneyi Australia, this autumn, will undoubtedly be the 
Ackers Group Stand. 

The Fair, organised as a **British Fortnight** will last from 
Sejitember 35th to October 10th, and is part of the national 
export drive at present being conducted by the Board of Trade 
and which will reach its climax with the Fair. 


Volkswagen 

order 

Power presses 


Thirteen larsre power presses foi’ 1 
Volkswagen AG are to be built at' 
Vickers Scotswood works, New¬ 
castle upon Tyne. 

The order worth noai ly £l n\il- 
1 lion has been placed by Volks¬ 
wagen with the Production Mach¬ 
ine Division of U.S. Industries, 
Inc. Chicago. USI have an agree¬ 
ment under which Vickers manu¬ 
facture ni*esses for them in the 
United Kingdom. 

The 13 presses, which range In 
capacity from 600 metric to 1,500 
metric tons are due for delivery 
during the latter half of this year 
or early In 1965. They will be 
installed at the Volkswagen fac¬ 
tory at Kassel and will be used in 
the manufacture of car body parts. 

This Is the Ilrst order for presses 
In Volkswagen German plants 
which will be made in Britain. It 
. is the .second majoi- order from 
I Germany which U*SI have placed 
I with Viokcj'H within a i^eriod of 
six months. 



The Vickm Stand Is a big 
rotunda, 56 ieet across and two 
storeys high. On the upper floor 
there Is a complete cycloramlc 
view of London and visitors will 
be able to walk rbond and explore 
the Greater London scene, as seen 
from the 34 storey tower of 
Vloxers Millbank headQuartei’s, 
387 feet above the Thames. 

This magnificent panorama is 
rarely seen by Londoners them¬ 
selves. It has a radius of some 50 
miles and, on * clear day, the 
South Downs can be seen. 

The stfluul will dieplny exam pies, 
modelsandphotographs of Vickers 


I products and films will show pro- 
1 duction line.s and producls, and 
' many aspects ol Vickers, pas.t oiul 
; present. 

! The exhibition will demop- 
' strate both the wide ranye ot 
' traditional engineering and ship¬ 
building products and the very 
latest developments, such as 
froeze-tli*ylng plant, hovercraft 
and medical engineering. 

The Stand was designed by 
Ronald Dickens, MBE. FSIA, 
well known for his work In the 
physical and chemical structures 
of the Festival of Britain, London 
1951. 


Stainless 
Steel strip 
costs cut 


Postal 

Mechanisation 
for Hong Kong 

Following the shipment of 
Vickers postal meohanisatlon 
equipment to Qanada. the Hong 
Kong postal authorities have 
ordered three specially designed 
mechanical conveyors from 
Vlokere to speed-up the loading 
and unloading of mail between 
ships* lightere and the shore. To 
date, this w been done manually 
with local but mechanical 

handling ehaUm a much faster 
rate of tam-rounafpr tm lighters, 
and save time and effm. A single 
conveyor will deal wltn up to i ton 
of hMved mall every mlnpte with 
only pwo unskilled operators. 

'‘st the equipment has been 


designed and built to handle begs 
of mall off-loaded from ships at 
Hong Kong, It is not confined to 
ship shore use. The conveyors can 
equally well handle goods moved 
by road or rail transport. 



A continuous bright annealing 
line for sUlnlcsH steel strip has 
just been commissioned at the 
Shepcote Lane works of Firth-, 
Vickers of Sheffield. It is the first' 
of its kind to be Installed in 
Britain and represents the latest 
development in the firm*s long 
tradition. 

Firth-Vickers pioneered sUtin- 
less steel atid have been produOlhg 
it since 1916. 

The new annealing furnace, de¬ 
signed and built by AEI-Birlec 
T.td, Is a notable advance In tb6 
production of cold rolled stalnlosis 
steel sti'ip. 

Because it produces a high sur¬ 
face finish, the costs of polishing 
can be considerably reduced. This 
should enable manufacturers to 
cut their production costs. 

Among the products which oan 
be made from bright annealed 
strip are tableware, trim for 
domestic appliances and archi¬ 
tectural components, such as 
window sections. . 

The new line will produce strip 
in varying thicknesses and In 
widths up to 12 inches, at 150 feet a 
minute 


lurnaoeSi wmeu naa certain ois- 
advantages. These are eliminated 
by the new equipment. 


JOINT BID FOR 
NEW CUNARDER 


Vickers Limited niul 
Swan Hunter and VVlgham 
Rlohsrdson Llniilod are 
again col 1 aborating to sub¬ 
mit a tender for the new 
Cunardcr through their 
jointly-owned Company, 
Vickers and Swan Hun¬ 
ter Limited. Tho Joint 
Chairmen are Sir John 
Hunter. CBE and Mr G.^. 
Hoidden.CBE. 

The combination of re- 
80 luces and tho pooling 
of technical capaoltle.s and 
long expcrlenco in passen¬ 
ger ship building mitsb 
sti’engthen T.vne8iae*s bid. 
If the bid is successful, 
the building work will be 
shared ciiually between 
the two firms. 

In a television interview, 
Mr. George Chetwynd, 
Director of the North East, 
DevclopmonL Council, said 
“Here you have two Ilrst- 
class conipanies Joining 
foi’ces as they did bcfoi o 
... and, thei efore, it’s only 
reasonable to hope that by 
c-ojning together again 
these two very line T\ne-. 
.side firms can pull it off 
this time.’’ 



Roneo Vickeris 
Partitions 


ry e 

now beinr oanied.oat at Boneo 
Vickers Partitions factory at 
Kirby, near Liverpool. The first 
will be completed 4n March, and 
the second is due to be complet.ed 
In June. Both extensions have 
been necessitated by the Increas¬ 
ing demand for offloe partitions 
marketed by Roneo Vickers 
Partitions Ltd. since this com¬ 
pany was formeda few months ago. 

puiliSSiby 

VIOKBRS LIMITED VIOKERS HOUSE 
MIIJ^DANK TOWEiC MILLBANK 
LONDtlH SWl 
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Royal Survival 


King Edward The Seventh 
By Philip Magnus. 

John Murray. 543 pages. 50S. 

W HEN Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
became king in January, 1901, the 
event was, for The Times, distinctly a moral 
issue. The elderly gentleman who was at 
last succeeding his mother on the throne 
had been “importuned by temptation in 
its most seductive forms.*’ There were 
many things in his life which The Times 
and other good people would have wished to 
have been otherwise. Yet, as The Times 
confessed, King Edward VII had “ never 
failed in his duty to the throne and the 
nation.” He had not become, as Walter 
Bagehot had rashly forecast a generation 
before, cither ‘‘ a pleasure-loving lounger 
or an aaive meddling fool.” The special 
quality of the British monarchy in the tran¬ 
sition from George IV to Elizabeth II, 
among all the social, industrial, political and 
diplomatic revolutions in the country over 
which it still so soberly rules, Ijas been what 
the author of “ Physics and Politics ” might 
himself have called its survival value: its 
capacity to fit flexibly as well as dutifully 
into the changing times. 

This truth is almost wholly ignored in 
the fashionable arguments about the British 
monarchy. Thos'c who give the monarchy’s 
pan in British society an almost sacra¬ 
mental value, those w'ho rank it among the 
country’s grievously outworn ways, and 
those who lump it with the glamorised and 
televised persuasions of latter-day publicity, 
all equally ignore the way in which, simply 
by down-to-earth good sense and attention 
to the job, the monarchy has adapted itself 
better to modem needs than a great part of 
the nation itself has yet done. 

It is remarkable that Albert Edward 
should have so successfully survived both 
the doctrinaire desire of his father to mould 
him into an intellectual and moral paragon 
and the refusal of his mother, when his 
” dear, beloved Papa ” had died, to induct 
him into the royal occupation. Yet, as Sir 
Philip Magnus’s painstaking and prolonged 
recital of the story makes plain enough, King 
Edward VII was on the whole just the sort 
of king, a man of the world with some 
influence if no power, that the country 
needed and wanted when his turn came. 

The explanation is very simple. King 
Edward was like his mother. He had the 
same unintellectual good sense, the same 
lack of affectation and, though he used them 
so differently, the same antennae for under¬ 
standing (without the ridiculous pretensions 


of what Queen Viaoria called Europe’s 
“ royal mob”) what changing BHtish Society 
(with both t^ large and the small initial) 
broadly expected of its social sovereign. 
Nothing is more fascinating in this book 
than the exchanges of letters between the 
tiix) on social, personal and moral questions, 
with the Queen alarmed lest laxity among 
the Higher Glosses might be not just a bad 
example but actually a real ptovocation to 
the Lower Orders, and the Prince of Wales 
contending, just as sensibly, that the new 
mixture of aristocracy and plutocracy 
which change was bringing about in Britain 
both deserved his recognition and registered 
what the people looked for from the top 
club, not caste, of the new nineteenth cen¬ 
tury Britain. 

Both were right, as well as realistic, pre¬ 
cisely because at bottom they were so 
similar. ” Bertie is my caricature,” the 
Queen said very early on. The trouble is 
that, almost by a process of self-flagellation, 
she wanted him ro be Albert's child instead. 
And when he turned out to be not his 
father's child but hers, she then became 
bent upon shutting him out from all the 
things that the Prince Consort would have 
gone on doing by her side, had he lived. 
This is what troubled (iladsronc's con¬ 
science so much. On the one hand, as the 
Prince of Wales did tell his mother, though 
Gladstone himself hardly dared to do so, 
the Queen was neglecting her real job: she 
read all the papers, and was often wise 
in her comments when her prejudices were 
allowed for, but she would not come to 
London and do her social duty. On the 
other hand, the Prince stayed unemployed. 
So Gladstone hatched his scheme tor the 
Prince to winter, as the Queen’s representa¬ 
tive, in Ireland and to spend his summer, 
also as the Queen's representative, in Lon¬ 
don. This hcad^n collision with the Queen 
was among Gladstone’s bravest acts ; and, 
of course, he failed. Albert Edward’s public 
engagements did, of course, increase, but he 
w'as still thrown back on the house-party life 
that has given the word “ Edwardian ” its 
special social meaning. 

Far too much is made by some of the 
spicier bits of the tale: the bets and the 
women. In betting, as in drinking, though 
not in eating, the Prince of Wales was a 
temperate person, and his shooting, sailing 
and racing gave him a new kind of popu¬ 
larity that was not really raffish at all. As 
for women, he had his solfemn, almost re¬ 
spectable, seguence of favburites, connived 
with on his friendly weekends. Compared 
with Palmerston before him or Llqyd 
George after him, his excesses were really 


very restrained, even. dull.^ Si| / ]%il^ 
Magnus fairly describes the king^s progress 
about the country and through Europe as 

far less luxurious chan that adopted by Lloyd, 
George after the end of' the i>l^orld 
while travelling about Europe as prime 
minister, and with ladies in his tnuii, to con¬ 
ferences at spa^ and watering places, 

King !bdward VII was hev6ir d Wjf$q th^, 
but, apart from his foibk^; hd was always 
a shrewd one. By sheer atfeciion "and cti- 
couragement he gilve son, 

George V, the best of starts Imo adtt more 
difficult times. Sir Philip :Magnur has 
written what is in some ways a maddening, 
as well as a laudable, book. Patiently he 
lets the tale unfold itself, without cvpr^beiti^ 
able to bring the pieces together into any 
sudden illuminating pattern. The part of 
Queen Alexandra, for instance, as the dotmg 
mother spoiling her children while she 
loyally backed her husband, is never lit up, 
as it was in Mr Pope-Hcnnessy’s pictur¬ 
esque biography of Queen Mary. Yet 
the essentials do come out of the story. 
There is a straight lineal descent from 
Queen Victoria through Edward VII to 
Elizabeth II; the link is uncommon, if 
unambitious, good sense. 


London, Map and Matter 

Controlling London’s Growth: 

Planning the Great Wen, 1940-1960 

By Donald L. Foley. 

University of California Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 240 pages. 
40s. 

London : Aspects of Change 

Edited by the Centre for Urban Studies. 
MacGibbon and Kee. 384 pages. 553. 

T hese two books provide respectively 
the dynamic and organic approach to 
the same subject, the ever-changing, all- 
embracing metropolis. The first is an 
assessment of the planning policies that 
have sought to govern London and its 
region since the war; the second is an 
examination of just a few the counUcss 
social and economic influences that mould 
the city's features. 

Ruefully one wonders how long Ameri¬ 
cans like Mr Foley will go on finding so 
much to envy in British planning, when 
its latest clanging failure to relate the needs 
of London and the south-east to those of 
the rest of the country is ringing loud in 
one’s cars. The author is indeed well aware 
of the weaknesses that have resulted from 
the lack of a truly regional approach and 
of an effective means of qcH)rdinating em¬ 
ployment opportunities and population 
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White-CoUar Redundancy 

DOROTHY WEDDERBURN 

A case-study of the effects of redundancy on the 
management and employees of the firm which 
held the government contract for the 'Blue 
Water* guided missile. This is the first of 
a new scries of Occasional Papers of the De¬ 
partment of Applied Economics at Cambridge. 

7 j. 6d. Ml 

The Development of Firms 

A. S. MACKINTOSH 

Data from thirty-six firms in Birmingham is 
analysed to test the author's thcor>' about how 
firms develop and how taxation of their profits 
affccis ttelP gfOWtiL A pioneer enquiry of 
great interest to economists and business nien. 

37 j. 6 i 1 . net 

The Economics of Cnpital 
Utilisation robin l. marris 

A detailed study of multiple-shift working, its 
advantages and disadvantages, and its effect 
on profitability. The author sets up a theo¬ 
retical model and tests it against production 
data. He also considers what effects multiple- 
shift work would have on the British economy 
as a w hole. 45 s, net 


Industrial Growth & World 

Trade A. MAIZELS 

An empirical study of how the export trade of 
tiie iodusirial countries may be affected as the 
less developed countries begin producing for 
themselves. Mr Maizels analyses international 
trading data for 1899 - 19^9 to predict future 
trends. Published/or the XJ,E,S,R. 75 s, net 

Piiciiig and Employment in 
the Trade Cycle r. r. neild 

An empirical study of industrial prices and 
employment in Britain between 1950 and 1961 , 
showing results rele\ant to the pricing and 
trade cyde theory and the current bduiviour 
of the economy. Published for the NJ,E,S,R. 

I 5 s, net 

CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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growth. Emblazoned on every wall in 
Whitehall should be his comment: 

It makes for very different notions of the 

planning task whether control of employment 

ttn be taken as a valid assumption or w'hecher 

it remains an active part of what one must 

seek to control. 

The history of town planning theory and 
equipment developed during and after the 
last war and the subsequent weakening 
of the doarine by the removal or f^ure to 
evolve some of the legal and fiscal machin¬ 
ery necessary to support it has been re¬ 
hearsed (though not apparently taken in 
where it matters) often enough. Tliere is 
little new in this account; though it has 
the value of a cool transatlantic look from 
one not involved in any of the heated differ¬ 
ences of interpretation that bedevil the 
actions of planers. And in the course of 
deuiling for American readers the appUca- 
tion of Britain’s “ containment ” policy to 
the Great Wen—^methods which they may 
well covet with reference to their much 
greater and faster growing wen, the east 
coast conurbation—^he can also reveal to 
English readers where the weaknesses of our 
own system lie. 

An interesting final chapter describes the 
decision-making processes and policy¬ 
making influences at work in British town 
frfanning, and usefully shows how we in 
turn can learn from the Americans. Their 
fraflsport research in particular provides a 
much sounder basis for co-ordinafllig ISfid- 
use with transport needs than anything 
evolved here. This is only one field where 
the sad lack of research and quantitative 
data is holding back British policy from the 
next stage of intellectual and practical 
adjustment to needs that have been visible 
for years. There is unfortunately no call 
for Mr Foley to add a postscript on London 
regional planning up to 1964. He has only 
to turn back to the page for 1944. 

The third full-lengtH publication from the 
Centre for Urban Studies is welcome; but 
readers of rfie only previous one relating 
directly to London, Mrs Ruth Glass’s excel¬ 
lent study of West Indians, may be dis¬ 
appointed to find the new w'ork is in the 
form of a symposium. It does not and can¬ 
not add up to a meaningful whole on so vast 
a subject, especially when the *‘ast>eas of 
change ” range over such diverse fields as 
the establishment of social patterns along 
the lines of transport facilities in the nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, and the 
habits of immigrant Irish labourers. 

As in any symposium some entries are in¬ 
evitably more Iigjitweight than others, while 
some demand more expansion and more 
original information than it has been 
possible to give in this book. In the section 
on new communities two of the contribu¬ 
tions—on the London County CoimciJ’s 
estates at Lansbury and at Sau& Qxbey in 
Hertfordshire—^have already been either 
published extensively elsewhere or culled 
largely from published sources, so that in¬ 
teresting as tl^y are one would have prc> 
ferred wher development of r^eart^ 
cajTle4 out on die third subject in diis 
group the Churchill Gardens flats in Pimlico. 
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htstoricfi cheptexs lend thenwlv^ 
more comfortably io thq essay 
Mr Harold JPoilins's study of transport aiHi 
class structure, and Mr W. ASnworth^s 
parallel one on social and economic develop¬ 
ment on the Essex fringe, make good read¬ 
ing. Mr J. Westergaard’s summary of the 
socio-economic structure of the modern con¬ 
urbation is masterly, but this is the sort of 
thing someone could well write a whole 
book about. 


How to Stop Worrying 

Oimes of Violence 

By F. H, McQiotock. 

MacmilUm, (Cambridge Studies in Crimi¬ 
nology.) 297 pages. 55s. ♦ 

T O learn to stop worrying about being 
attacked and robbed, or sexually 
assaulted, out of the blue read this book 
by die assistant director of research and 
other workers at the Cambridge Insdtute of 
Criminology. It follows up the same 
author’s Robbery In London,” and one of 
the first facts he produces to reassure us 
about the undoubted increase in crimes of 
violence is that over 90 per cent of the 
offenders brought before the courts in i960 
had neither used nor threatened violence. 
The chance of being a victim of a crime of 
violence has risen in the ten years 1950 to 
196c from 3 to about 7 per 20,000 of the 
population ; but the chance Of beiiig aiucked 
by a stranger is lower chan 1 per 10,000. 

Nor is the metropolitan area particularly 
dangerous. Relative to the population, the 
number of crimes of violence there is below 
the national average. From his detailed 
study of this area, for which he reclassi¬ 
fied crimes according to the circum¬ 
stances in which they took place, Mr 
McClintock found that brawls in or around 
pubs and caf^s accounted for about half 
the violent crimes and domestic disputes 
for a third. The incidence of violent 
sexual crimes was extremely low. With a 
fine feeling for undetstacement Mr 
McClintock comments that 

The general anxiety as to the probability of 
an ^dixiary member of the. public being 
attacked is often somewhat exaggerated. 

jput this book should provide much more 
than reassurance. It gfv^s a factuil basis 
for, among c^her things, sentencing policy 
and—of particular interest—a compensation 
scheme for the. victims of crimes of violence. 
Analysing them according to the degree of 
injury siSered by the victim, Mr McCUu- 
tock found that no ipore than 3 per cent of 
them would be included if such a scheme 
were based on loss of life, permanent dis- 
abkment or disfigurexfibnt, or Jong-term in¬ 
patient treatment in hospital. In London in 
i960 fewer than 80 victims or their families 
wopkl be considered for compensation on 
this basis. It is a pity that the sober pre¬ 
sentation of all these .statisrics, and the cost 
of the book, will prevent it from reaching 
the general public. It deserves a popular 
versron that should be circtilated far and 
wick. 
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Hong Kong 

Symposium <m Economic 
and Social Problems of 
the Far East 

Proceediitzii of a meeting held in September 
1961 as part ^the Golden Jubilee Congress 
of the University of Hong Kong 

Edited by £. F. Szczcpdirik. 'China's problems, 
which ar^ consideraw iind discouraging, 
are analysed with care, iosight and synipathyt 
The discussions which followed egch ptM 
arc includc4 and there is an excellent index/ 
IVTFRNATlONAL relations 805 hcf 


Cornell 

Major Governments 
of Asia 

Fluted by Ceorcr MfT. K»li^ This 
expanded and up-to-date edition of a study in 
comparative government is devoted to the 
major states of Asia—China, Japan, 

India, Pakistan, and Indonesia. The authors 
discuss the outstanding problems currently 
confronting these countries. 

Second edition 80y net 

Harvard 

The First Turkish Republic 

.4 Case Stady in National DeveivpMent 
Richard D. Robins analyscs ish 
lidiiodal dtVdiopineni Troiii the uuyent of the 
First Turkish Republic in 1923 to jts demise 
in 1960. He discusses the economy, the role 
of the army, foreign participation, leadership 
and the historical background. 48a net 

Real Wages in Soviet 
Russia since 1928 

How I he Soviet worker has fared under 
Communism could well be the determining 
factor in the decision of many uiKommittcd 
countries to gravitate toward the Free. World 
or the Communist Bloc, but relianoe for thjs 
information cannot be placed on censored 
l^viet itaUstics. Janet G, (^apnian presents 
the first fully documented Western study bf 
non-agricultural real wages from the eve of 
the First Five Year Plan in 1928 to the 
present. 96a na 

Prospects for the West 

Senator William J. Fulbrlght presents three 
essays, the first containing his ideas of a 
possible future working relationship between 
the Western world and the Communist bloc, 
the second his thoughts on the evolution of 
the Atlantic Alliance, and the last a r6suni£ of 
necessary American domestic legislation. 

26b net 


Toronto 

Wealth, Income and 
Intangibles 

Accounting docs not always provide (he 
information it should. J. E. Sands suggests 
how accounting theory might be improved 
to provide a better basis for accounting 
practice. 32a net 


Princeton 

A Monetary History of the 
United State$T8<^49^ 

MiRtM Frledmlmand AM Jneobaon Ahwunz 
examine a new time series of the stock of 
money in order to trace its behaviour in this 
period and to explore the inter-relations 
between mdney changes and other economic 
changes. £6 net 

Oh'the Accuracy of 
Economic Observations 

^ A timely reminder that statistics sbouid not < 
be too trustingly believed}' times. 

Ovkar M^enstem describes (he'dltficuhieS 
involved in their use, and appeals for greater 
awareness of the possibilities of inaccuracy 
and sounder undemanding of the nature 
of the data available. 52 a net 


Change, Hope & the Bomb 

David E, LlJlentfiaK the first Chairman of tho 
Atomic Energy CoinmissioD in America, 
expresses his views on disarmameni, ihe role 
of tlK atom In modcmiift. aad mo 
place of scientists in society. 28 1 net 

Poland between East 
and West 

Soviet and German Pipiomney to^vard 
Poland 

Josef Korbel traces ihc course of the complex 
negotiations between Russia and Germany 
designed to destroy Poland, and describes 
the men—Stresemann, PUsudski, Chicherin 
and Riintzaii—w ho carried out the policies 
of their governments. 52s net 

The Theory of General 
Economic Equilibrium 

Robert E. Kuenne criticizes economic systems 
of the neoclassical and modern periods 
including those of Walras, Pareto, Wickfcell, 
Fisher and von Neumann, £5 net 

ProUems of the United 
States as World Trader 
and Banker 

Hal B. Lary considers problems arising out 
of recent changes in the international 
trade and payments position of the 
United States. 36s net 


OXFORD U.MVERSITY PRC$S 



American Strategy in 
World Warn 

A Reconsideration 

KM RgMff GrecHflcM is concerned ivieh' 
strategy at the highest ^vel» and Oalv 
incidentally with oampaigo and held strategy^ 
He shows that tiRfomid^ndfAmericaif ' 
strategy throughout WoM WiFlI vi^hs thd 
survivat^f GmtBrittin andlt§post**war j 
freedom of actiofi as a great power* }6snei 

The Defensi; of jgerliit 

In this book Jean Edward Smith has provided 
an authoritative hiStOiy of gioderp Berlint 
from Wood War II to theprment. From the 
drawfniofoccui^tjbn boUddaries and latei;' 
the fieniii blockade and thd aiHlR, he gMon 
to describe the buHdlngoftheAVaiianddhe : 

, movci and ebuntcumovei of East and Weet in > 
the daya/oUpwing.l 3 August 1961. 4Si net 


Stanford 

The Political Dynamics of 
European Economic 
Integration 

Leon N. Lmdberg is fntcwstcd fil 
integration, in the procc&ses whereby a 
number of nation-states come to construct 
a single politic,^] community. He considers 
that, although the economic and social 
significance of the European Common 
Market is of obvious impedance* the political 
consequence! lecd) Ukely fa hav# an evm ; 
greater impact Off the workL ^ xuifrr 

Measureihriit id Ecoilomics 

Studies in Mathematical Evonomia and 
Econometrics in Memory of Yehnda Grunfcld 

Edited by Carl Chiitt. Twelve authorities 
in the field of econometrics here presenc 
essays in honour of the memory of the young 
Israeli economist Vehuda Grunfeld. The 
essays deal with ThcOiy and Mea^urernent of 
Consumption, Theory and Measurement 
of Production, Theory and Measurement of 
Monetary Phenomena, and Economic 
Methodology. 80a net 


North Carolina 


Regional Payments 
Mechanisms: 

The Case of Puerto Rico 

The chief purpose of Janies C. Ingram's 
study is to describe Puerto R ico s balance of 
payments experience and, using intemationai 
trade analogies, to analyse that experience. 
The second purpose is to compile and present 
estimate! of the gross flow pf funds to and 
from Fuerto Rico. 32a net 
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Old Style Economics 

Keyne8iani$m«-*Retros]iiect 
and Prospect 

By W. H. Hutt. 

Henry Regnery Company^ Chicago. 458 
pages. $7,50. 

P ROFESSOR HUTT, a well-known liberal 
economists has always had difficulty in 
understanding Keynes and in this hefty book 
he explains why. There arc in fact two rea¬ 
sons for this ; one is that Keynes made mis¬ 
takes and the other is that Keynes and Hutt 
seem to use different languages. Keynesian 
terminology was bad enough, but discussing 
Keynesian concepts in Huttian terminology 
is even worse. 

That the General Theory was 
unnecessarily contentious, frequently 
muddled, sometimes historically inaccurate 
and that it contained theoretical errors is 
now generally recognised. Thus far. Pro¬ 
fessor Hutt IS right. But in contrast to 
everyone else, Prerfessor Hutt fails to rec^- 
nise that it was also a work of genius which 
exerted a seminal influence. Economics has 
changed a lot since the publication of the 
General Theory, and Professor Hutt has 
failed to notice this. So while his work 
might have caused a lot of excitement then, 
it is. Quite frankly, rather a bore now. 

Protessor Hutt seems to belong to the 
school which regards economic science as 
compounded of intuitively obvious assump- 


ffaady Soon 

EUROPA YEAR 
BOOK 1964 

A tH' 0 ‘Volnme world survey 
and directory of 
• International Organisations 
(including the U.N., the Common 
Market, European Free Trade 
Association, etc.—over 1,500 
organisations) 

9 AH countries with 

General Survey 
Statistics 
Government 
Newspapers 
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Insurance Companies 
Trade Organisations 
Trade Unions 
and much else. 

Separate volumes £7 10s. each 
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BOOKS 

tions and pure ratiocination. There arc no 
statistics in his book. But nowadays econo¬ 
mics is quite different: it has become more 
empirical and more humble. What interests 
most economists now are empirical proposi¬ 
tions about observable magnitudes ; instead 
of arguing about concepts, economists use 
the numbers in the national income blue- 
book. Where Professor Hutt tangles with 
Keynes’s remarks about the psychological 
law ” of consumption, the modem economist 
makes a hypothesis and then tries to test it 
empirically. Post - Keynesian aggregative 
economics as used in this country is, to put 
it crudely, about the British economy as it 
is mirrored in the publications of the (Antral 
Statistical Office. The test of Professor 
Hurt’s pre-Keynesian economics should be 
whether it can forecast GNP and its com¬ 
ponents better than post Keynesian econo¬ 
mics as used, for example, by the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research 
or this journal. 

This test would probably not appeal to 
Professor Huit, who presumably does not 
want there to be sufficient government inter¬ 
ference in the economy to make forecasts 
useful. He is. of course, entitled to argue 
that the economy would be more efficient 
and political freedom greater if things were 
very different. But even on this ground 
his terminology and approach stand in the 
way of understanding. Professor Milton 
Friedman is, for example, as simon-pure a 
liberal as Professor Hutt, but his writings 
are comprehensible and empirical. What a 
pity that Professor Hutt did not use tacts to 
refute current ideas instead of using notions 
to refute old ones. 

Atitumn Smoke 

Lc Dernier Coup dc Des de Hitler: 

La Bataille des Ardennes 

By Jacques Nob^'our|. 

Robert Laffont, Paris. 438 pages. 18 francs. 

T he ghost of 1940 walked at the end of 
1944, fabulous Allied 

victories in the east and west. On Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1944, the Fifth and Sixth Panzer 
Armies smashed into the American front 
between Montjoie in Belgium and Echter- 
nach in Luxemburg. They came without 
the prolonged air bombardment by now de 
rigueur on the Allied side: 250,000 men, 
800 tanks. As always, they were aiming 
deep, at swamping and by-passing the 
American defended localities and collapsing 
the American rear organisatitms by rapid 
penetrations. The front of attack was held 
by the First US Army with 75,000 men. 
As in May 1940 the Germans achieved 
complete strategic surprise, for although 
some allied intelligence officers penetrated 
the German plan, the allied command itself 
concluded that a grand attack in the 
Ardennes was unlikely. 

Part of the front of the First Army 
foundered into a chaos of rumour and frag¬ 
mented units. Would the panzer armies 
swing south towards V'erdun, or north-west 
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; towards the Meuse crossings? As in 1940 
the aUiedcommand had no strategic reserve; 
Eisenhower’s personal reserve as supreme 
commahder consisted of only two airborne 
divisions ; and Briley's Twelfth Army 
Group (on the attacked front) had no 
reserves at all. 

Operation Autumn Smoke {Herhstnehel) 
rocked the complacency of the allied com¬ 
mand and allied public opinion equally. It 
^ was as unwelcome a Qiristmas present for 
1944 as it was unexpected. The hastily 
assembled and under-strength panzer armies 
of 1944 became invested with the terrible 
potentialities of the Army Group A of 1940. 
Its planner and overall commander appeared 
to be the same man—von Rundstedt. As 
ill 1940 widespread parachute drops, often 
of men and vehicles in allied uniforms, 
seemed to add to the chaos. In this excellent 
book M. Nobdeourt traces theqjvolution of 
Herbstnebel ; places it in the setting of the 
political situation of Nazi Germany at the 
close of 1944 ; contrasts it with allied mili¬ 
tary strategy ; gives an account of the 
Ardennes battles ; and most usefully dispels 
some of the legends. 

Herbstuebel was Hitler's idea completely ; 
not in the least von Rundstedt’s, who never 
ceased to argue against it and in favour 
of the “ small solution an offensive 
against the Aachen salient. The political 
purpose of Hcrbsinebel W'as to exploit the 
cold war already seen to be opening between 
Russia and the West; it was Schlieffen’s last 
turn in the grave—hrst a victory ii) Belgium, 
and then switch the i^an:?^!*^ to the East. 
The objective was Antwerp, although petrol 
rations were only enough to carry the 
panzers to the Meuse. The Ardennes in 
December proved a different matter from 
the Ardennes in May ; the Americans of 
1944 from the French of 1940. The reality 
of the offensive was of hold-ups, heavy 
fighting that made performance fall far 
short of schedule. As in 1918, the attacking 
army on the right wing, charged with the 
main effort, made poor progress, while the 
left wing got ahead. But both wings were 
crippled by the stubborn American defence 
of the nodal communication centres of 
Bastogne and St Vith. The race to the 
Meuse was narrowly won by the divisions 
hastily stripped from other parts of the 
allied front. 

The author demonstrates that the panic 
and inconvenience caused by the rumours 
of massive parachute drops of men in allied 
uniforms derived from two small, entirely 
separate groups; 800 untrained and, in the 
event, ineffective parachutists, and 200 long- 
range penetration men in allied uniform who 
also, in a material sense, accomplished little. 
Although inadvertent, the effect of these 
small groups was enormously dispropor¬ 
tionate ; they provide^ a useful les$On in 
psychological attack. 

The author’s analysis of the influence of 
the 1944 battles on the cold war is most 
interesting; so, too, is his account of the 
far-reaching efi'ects of grand-strategical in¬ 
decision on the part of Britain and America 
at this lime. 
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MARKETING 


• I ■ Rt 60% ISSS than the normal 
do-it-yourself cost. TWW can now offer on 
a fee basis, through Food Brokers Limited, 
a high-calibre sales force in the TWW 
area. An on-the-spot team of a manager 
and five salesmen would become a 
permanent part of an advertiser's area 
sales-force for six months or longer. The 
team would be backed by a sales 
development manager supervising the 
whole operation. 

If required, warehousing, distributing, ^ 
invoicing and cash collecting facilities can '{ 
be provided at cost by Food Brokers Ltd. j 
Ciients trying out new products in the 
test-proved TWW area are assured of a 
high level of distribution and 
merchandising. TWW, with Food Brokers 
Ltd.i can offer a trained sales force now. 

Yet another Important TWW service for 
test-marketing clients. 


Jrcomplete sale^ 
fand merchandising 
operation for 
productejg^ 

through I TWW I , 


*TWW viewert ar» Increased to S/140,000 with 
tho inclusion of WWN. (TAM projection ^ 
^ for June 1964) 


TWW 


WITH WWN SERVING WALES 
AND THE WEST OF ENGLAND 


Sales Controller: Stanley Leach 207 Sloane Street, London, S.W.I. BELgravia 7000 
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Here are 75 million people in 

eight markets for British Exportei*s. 
But you need to know a great deal 
about them - what they buy from U9> 
what they might buy from us, their 
trading customs, import reflations, 
packaging requirements. This is the 
kind of information you’ll find in a 
new Barclays Guide for Expoiters, 
which provides profiles of these eight 
markets. Copies can be obtained 
through any branch of the bank or 
from Barclays Group Office, 64 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Alternatively, please get in touch 
with any of our specialised foreign 
branches:- 
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The Geneva Marathon Starts 

One of the largest, the longest, and- ilJotenHally the most frustrating 
international conferences to be held since the war on any economic subject 
opens in Geneva on Monday. Much of what is said on behalf of the developing 
countries who passionately believe in the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and DevelopmeAt wlll^rrftste^hcfee develope^ji couptfi^!^ who re^3fn)sorry that 
it ever came abdut* f. Snd muSh ^f what they enswsf will offer no joy^^in return, 
either. But there are some positive things for a country like Britain to say. 


W HAT is already being called UJWTAOj confabulating 
in G^eva over the ndJift three months, will be a 
talking’ shop. No conference vidth 1,500 delegates 
from 123 countries cOuld help being one; “intro¬ 

ductory statements” in plenary session exp^ed to last 
several weeks, and five major committees will be running 
along simultaneously, almost bursting the Palais de Nations. 
All the words, the simultaneous translatioil^, tbccyclostyling i^ 
the conference will baffle comprehension, let alone reporting, 
and one can only hope that the barrage of sound will not 
generate too much fury. 

Nevertheless, the developed countries should listen, patient¬ 
ly, and respond. This is not sjmply because this conference 
will be a UN assembly without any security council, let alone 
veto; so that a good deal they may dislike, institutionally, 
could conceivably be put across them. Nor is it simply 
because they would be unwise to retreat into a defensive 
enclave of No-men; the instinct to say as little as possible, 
for fear some other industrial country might feel compromised, 
will probably be an unwise one here. It is pardy at least 
because the developing world, through its sp(^esmen such as 
Dr Rgul Prebisch, secretary-general of this conference, has 
some new things to say, in new words, to the developed. 
They may add up largely to the same cry: Help! But the 
new phraseology and rationale are something that the richer 
nations of the world had better get used to. 

In his rationale of “the per^tent tendency towards im¬ 
balance associated with the develoi»Dent process^” Dr Prebisch 
turns his back upon what he calls “ the old order.” That is 
the basic liberal assumption that the expansion of trade to the 
mutual advanuge of all merely requires the removal of the 
obstacles that impede the free play of economic forces in the 
world economy. That I9th-cenniry concept, to Dr Prebisch, 
merely reflects the historical accident that the industrial 
revolution started first in Britain, with its limited resources 
and need to “grow outwards.” As the “dynamic centre” 
of its time, Britain set in train the classic pattern of exchanging 
manufactured goods for primary commo^des. Nor did these 
commodides then suffer from the techndlogical subsdtudon 
that has set in since. In the eighties, Britain was accepdng 
an import coefficient of as high as 36 per cent. 


After the first work! war and patdctilatly after the dtprL- 
sion, Df Prebisch argues. ih his report'to titerchnfiircilce, 
the skuitibil wa^' reversed. The linked'Btatea .d^ 
Britain as the cfyoamic centre'; with' nkund 

resources and a “resolutely prt^teettenist pdi 
its import cbcflkienf down, by 3:2 pee cehi; 'The 

oW order disintegrated. Agricultural 
encouraged m the industrial countries; as 'populations gtew 
richer, less of their income >vas spent on the simpler foods; 
technological progress steadily tended to develop substitutes 
for many raw materials and to reduce the consumption of 
others reladve to the output manufactured from them. 
Demand for and trade in manufactured goods is tending to 
grow rapidly, at a pace increasing with the rate of develop¬ 
ment (since developing countries, above all, need imports of 
manufactures). Exports of primary commodities, with a few 
exceptions such as petroleum, arc expanding relatively slowly, 
so that the countries producing them do not generate enou^ 
income to pay for manufactures or service their debts. 


T he free play of market forces, on this view, is admissible 
in relations between countrtes that are structurally similar, 
but not between ... the industrially advanced and the develop¬ 
ing countries.” What Dr Prebisch calls the conventional 
redprbeity” enshrined in the Havana Charter (i.e. the 
principle that tariff cuts must be equivalent everywhere) has 
been partly abandoned in the Kennedy round. But tx^ bun 
“real (or impUcit) reciprocity” would mean the advanced 
countries graoting concessions in their tariffs or restrictions 
to the developing countries, while countenancing the coOtinu-* 
ance of greater protection in those countries, as the necessary 
precondition to a shift from agriculture into manufacnire. 
In this sense, he sees the rules of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade as inadequate to the trading relationship 
between rich and poor countries. But he would add that 
even these Gatt rules are not honoured, in the spirit, between 
developed and developing countries. The heavy protection 
of domestic agriculture, sometimes too of high-cost hbma 
production of mdustrial materials and energy, plus differential 
duties to discourage the processing of materials, load the 












dice further against the developed countries. Preference 
areas among industriahsed countries, such as the Europe 
Economic community, may further prejudice their foreign 
suppliers of primary produce. Partial preference areas, 
favouring some primary producing countries at the expense 
of others—such as the Commonwealth—“ generally divert but 
do not add to world trade.” 

For the measures that he would suggest to help correct this 
fundamental imbalance. Dr Prebisch has more than Gatt in 
n^d. He argues that Gatt’s membership is insufficiently 
wide; it deals with “the problems of international tr^de in a 
fragmentary fashion and not as part of a gener^ problem of 
development”; its success in dealing with trade problems 
between industrial countries has not been matched in dealing 
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with traefe with devel<^g coqntHjfs ; the Conmauiyst 
tr^, trMling between "ioverrimen^, arc outsJiic 'm sccf^ ; 
and cxistbg Commodity agrccipam are outside Gatt too. His 
own feeling is that 

a new mternatkmal trade orgahisatieli) free of such shorttemings, 
established as the body responsible for carrying out the policy 
emerging from this conference and from similar successive 
periodic conferences ‘ < 

is essential—^provided this Geneva conference can agree on 
a policy. If policy and new organisation could be achieved, an 


intellectually independent secretariat with the authority and 
ability to submit .proposals to gbyemments within The frame¬ 
work of the United Nations could help. 

Conceivably, it could. But what really matters is the policy. 


How Much 

T he starting point of Dr Prcbisch’s plan (or plea, or 
programme, or whatever you like to call it) is that 
the United Nations has adopted a ** target ” that the 
developing countries should achieve a minimum annual growth 
rate of 5 per cent by 197^* This is in itself a pretty inadequate 
target Because of the growth of population it would imply 
an annual rate ct rise in per capita income of only about 2v 
per cent for many of them, and would mean that most of Asia, 
Africa and even Latin America would take eighty years to 
reach present west European standards of living. 

If the rate of growth attained could be stepped up to 7 per 
cent per annum, many of the developing countries could catch 
up with present west European standards in about forty years. 
We are dealing here with very broad and notional target 
figures, but ones in which variations of even i or 2 per cent 
in what wc try to achieve have a fearful importance. Behind 
all the conventional discussion of marginal differences in 
economic prescription, the political importance of all this for 
our children must never be forgotten. On the pace of advance 
attained may depend the whole question of whether the poor 
two-thirds of the world, who are already very often divided 
from the rich one-third by the colour of their skins, rumble 
through the rest of this century in a state of rising proletarian 
revolution—or whether they may turn into more comfortable 
frontiersmen who at last begin to see before themselves the 
prize of the fullness of life. 

The pace of advance attained will not depend wholly on 
the amount of foreign exchange available to them, but it will 
depend on it quite largely. Anyway, it is with this one 
important aspect of development that the coming conference 
at Geneva is concerned. Even to attain the 5 per cent growth 
rate, Dr Prebisch estimates that the developing countries will 
have to be enabled to increase the volume of their imports 
by about 6 per cent per annum. In the 1950s the volume of 
their exports was rising by an average of 4 per cent per 
annum ; but, because the drop in raw material prices damaged 
their terms of trade, the purchasing power of those exports 
over imports was expanding by under 2 per cent per annum— 
by less than one-third of the 6 per cent required. From this, 
Dr Prebisch estimates that “ the factors responsible for the 
present trend in world trade continue, the trade gap [of the 
underdeveloped countries] may reach an order of magnitude 
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of about $20,000 million by 1970 if the growth rate of 5 per 
cent is to be achieved.” 

There are three ways in which this gap could be bridged: 
through additional earnings from their exports of primary 
products, through more exports of manufactures, or through 
greater external aid. Each of these now needs to be con¬ 
sidered in turn. 

Commodity Agreements? 

M ore than 60 per cent of the labour forces of most under¬ 
developed countries arc still engaged in agriculture and 
other forms of primary production ; and primary products are 
still their principal form of export. To guarantee the purchas¬ 
ing power of exports of primary products, Dr Prebisch 
envisages two kinds of measures: commodity agreements and 
compensatory finance. 

As regards commodity agreements, he says frankly: 

It is necessary, in the first place, to face up squarely to the fact 
that the international prices of primary commodities would, in 
general, have to be supported at levels higher than those which 
would prevail in the absence of international regulation. 

The attraction of these schemes to primary producers is that 
they would constitute a disguised form of aid, wrung out of 
the countries which are liberal enough to import these primary 
products. It had better be bluntly recognised that the princi¬ 
pal importer of very many of them is Britain. Britain cannot 
therefore possibly welcome any programme which would put 
commodity agreements of this sort at the centre of its policy. 
Fortunately, there arc good intemadonal, as well as selfish 
national reasons, why it can honestly oppose most of them. 

If the Geneva conference becomes mainly a conference that 
tries to establish international cartels for primary products— 
and it could turn along that road—it will be quite the wrong 
turning for the future of the underdeveloped countries as well 
as for Britain itself. 

The first reason is that any attempt to improve the national 
income of, say, Ghana by setting an artificiaHy high producer 
price for cocoa could encourage many other tropical countries 
to become large producers of it and to flood the market. 
Ghana became the world’s principal cocoa exporter in a 
remarkably short space of time, as soon as decent road com¬ 
munications to Ashanti were opened. As soon as decent road 
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c offim uni ^i ooaf tO: othex p^s p£ Afpca e opcped, 4^ 
cm co\M ise Tcpmcd if tjic pxico of cqcw is 

If the argo^emi^ i^t fuocasshoddily set,lpr^ 
producer^ and new peoduedra not be allowed to iwe di<s^pa, 
this would cause impossjb^ friction—of ^ $ai^ tlvit is atn^ady 
biddiug fair to break up fbe inteni^ippal a^lfep.iigs^^ 
Seco^y, and evect meupe important ^^q^tnec^agre^ente 
of this kind are a ^vkie &)r eqcou^giqjg. pppr^ 
to coQcenttgtq d^r proda^dve resbut^ 
things for which world demand is almost bound if fia|^ 
are, thus the very ifevemc qf q qemiblei.devdqpnaenr^I^ 
Behipd die temppnity ebb and flow of; d^ w^rld^tr^. cycle 
(at f rcira^ adiuittedliy, |tbat qyclc is in Qf3m% ^o of . the imi^t 
deady observable trends, in wodd copfpaipdon.toi^ site: 

(i) a steady long-term decrease eyed ef ;^ata/ dmmd many 

wimary. products,(e^., products busted by synthe&s,^ such as 
in>res> or by t^chhie^prfgresi^, such as likturalliosbed od from 
paiiiiis, or by iicvi^ inottiods, such as nmiii^ timfbHi, or by a 
switch sight away from ijao systems that used'^natural: raw 
inaicrials; ^ 

(ii) an increasing. abiUiy on the part of iadusttiaUsed eccixic^^ 
to shift the T’^muimng demaud primary products away from 
underdeveloped countries ahd bccoihe xUoii hehrly Sctf-slffideUt 
(e.g., by T^y increased^tid subsidtecd-^iomc' agrkukural 
Output^ as in the case of American soya beatts* and ocreals, or 
by large-scale production of syntherks^-^oear^ al from petro¬ 
leum^ but thus benefitk^ only one, afreatb^ ivivUeged, group of 
developing countries.* Plastics are ousung minerals^ pathetic 
fibres ousting natural fibres, resins ousting some vegetable oils. 

If worid commodity prices were artifidaBy raised by com¬ 
modity agreements, it would be ihdritable that this trend 
towards increased sdf-saflicicncy in the west would grow. 

This docs not necessarily destroy the case for limited sons 
of commodity agreements which seek merely to even out 
excessive fkictuations in prices from year to year, as distinct 
from artiiidally to raise them; nor weaken the case against 
such sclf-sufficicpcy in industrial countries as can be achieved 
only by protection. But after lengthy attempts, at negotiation, 
it has so far proved possible since the war to ekabllsh inter¬ 
national commodity agreements of this sort for only four 
pnxiucts: wheal, tin, sugar and coffee. Schemes have been 
propounded, at some time or other, also for cocoa, cotton, 
rubber, lead, zinc, copper, tungsten and various agricultural 
products. It ts obvious that this confeevnee at Geneva would 
like to see progress made oh many or aH of them. But the 
dangers of them deteriorating into the mistakes discussed 
above are immense. 


F ortunately Dr Prebisch himself, though not ail of the 
governments of the developing countries for whom he 
speaks, is obviously aware of some of these dangers. That 
is why he has proposed his altenaative or cbmpleiiicntary 
sdieme for compensatory finance.** The basis of this^cheinc 
is that an hiternationai team c 5 f independent experts should 
work out how far each developing douncry bad suffered from 
the deterioration of its terms of trade because of the general 
tendency for prices of primary products to fall; and that 
additional foreign exchange resources should then be given 
to that country in compeasadon, throu^ some intematioiial 
mstkutioo (the World Bank?) or by other xdeans. 

This sort of scheme would have a great deal to be said for 
it if it were operated through some msdtiution hke a refoniied 
Internationa Mbnecary Fund, which was enabled to increase 
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^ ports of IUIcmuf«^ 4 ukw 

W HiKp, ^tain e^uki.Qppq^ tti^/UC^on dev^JlQpuig 
countries can, l|>c prqpjM up by ai^iangeiiiciits wherri^y 
they can permanently py€u:chai:ge for rhjW pripiary p^uep, 
it.^uld most strongly , support cvea the most^iioar^^qx 
of pi Prcbisch’s proposals to^ opeQ.>vesterQ doors 
of poorer countries* manufactured.goods. , we W icripus 
about helpixig these countries develop/wc must i^lp^mem 
to transfer inco manuf^turii^ industjy the of 

the 6o pex cent or more of their population which is at present 
unecoimmically undeiciqplqyed ip i^kulture; that, iq the 
modern worid, is what development means. , 

£ven in Britain s own narrow sielf-interesv it is a niist^ 
to txy to ban imp^ of cheap msn^^ctured goods from die 
developing countries Some of the simpler sorts of manufac¬ 
tured goods that the more advanced of them can make today— 
cottoq textiles^ sports goods^ other ,Ugk,t cossumer,msmi|Bc- 
tures4-^ill be the goods that ihd twMlk huge rcalcgi^d of 
them will be able to make tomorrow. The more quietdy we 
move resources our of making such goods ourselves, b^ote 
the flood tide of cheap competition anqves, fhe better.; As 
the Prebisch report points &(kz ‘ 

In the United States the average wage paid in die ten leading 
export indiistorks in T95II was $^.43' per hoUr, Whil^ in ihc ten 
industries where the vnlame of topnrts was greatest, it was 
$1.87 par hour, k wcnikl Uaerefoire be advantageous for die 
industi^ cuumcies to shift labour over ,a period of rixnc £mm 
those industries in which imports from (kvekping countries nave 
' been playing an itibrcaskig role in recent years arid* ittovc 
^ resources m the cilpott indMries where productrvhy and clwti- 
ings arc bigiier. 

No double the transidpo will not almys be as coQYenient 
as this. Some of the most logioal focihs of “early *' manu- 
facoire for devdopixii^ countries wilh fcaources^ of iodusuial 
Tkw tnaterials, for example, are mediods of setni-propessing 
for example of thek iron ore into pig iron or “ semiristrd/* 
of natilml gaa into fertili^Kr^ of crude oil into refined products. 
It is hafd to sec the advanced countries that today ijcnpprt d»ose 
base maiorials raw being puepared to take tlama im more big^y 
processed form and abamkai the iokiai propesms in cnanu- 
factur^--ior eycn to accept developing amntries as fogical 
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exporters of Such prbdiicts^ iron and fertiliser, on world 
markets th^ themselves are accustomed to dominate. (The 
European &onomic Community is trying to organise a world 
steel conference at present; and by no means with the object 
of en^uraiging developing newcomers to the world steel 
market^) l^eve^efess, such manufacturers would only be sale¬ 
able if developing countries could offer them more cheaply; 
by the same tiAeh, developed couhtries ought to have new 
things to move on to diat pay them better. 

From this springs Dr Prebisch’s argument that special 
favours should be provided to the developing countries to 
enable them to push forward with the export (rf more manu¬ 
factured goods. It had better be recognised frankly that the 
favours' he suggests would be very special indeed. First, be 
suggests that the developing countries should be allowed to 
set up preferential tariff areas among themselves. Secondly, 
and no dbubt with even greater temerity, he suggests that 
advanced countries like Britain, the United States and the 
EEC should admit a certain defined quota of manufactured 
goods from all developing countries free of duty. They should 
dso announce a target level of other manufactured gCKxis that 
they hope to import from developing countries, and aid their 
purchase of these imports by promotional measures in the 
technical, trade and financial fields.'’ These infant industry 
preferences for particular manufactured exports from the 
developing countries “would remain in force for ten years 
from the time when each industry in a given country started 
to export. But this period could be extended in accordance 
with internationally agreed procedures, . . 

The idea of permitting some tariff-free manufactured goods 
from developing countries is not such a novel idea in Britain 
as it will be in more protectionist countries. Britain already 
permits duty-free imports of such manufactures from the 
Commonwealth. The Prebisch plan would merely involve 
us in extending some of the same p)rivileges in limited degree 
to some other developing countries which are outside the 
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Commonwealth. But there is iu this Very faa a dangerous 
temptation for Britain. Because of the liberal ttaditiofis set 
by Commonwealth free trade, 13 per cent of British imports of 
manufactures already come from developing countries ; only 
S.8 per cent of imports .of manufactures into the United States 
do, and only between i and 4 .per cent of such imports into 
the Six. Britain thus impons more manufactures from the 
developing countries than does the entire EEC; between 40 
and 50 per cent of the cotion textiles we consume come from 
them and Japan. 

There is thus a danger that Britain might self-righteously 
interpret the Prebisch plan to mean merely that we should 
settle for, or even run down, the quota Of manufactured goods 
that we import from developing couiitries ; while America and 
the Six increase their quotas in order to approach nearer to 
parity with us. This, in fact, is precisely what the Labour 
party’s deplorably protectionist “ plan for cotton ’’ docs pre¬ 
sume should happen. It is im-portant that Britain’s* repre¬ 
sentatives at Geneva should avoid this niggardliness. Britain 
should act as a continuing pioneer in this enterprise, not as 
a backslider in the name of fair shares. 

There is an additional reason for taking this attitude. While 
the Prebisch programme seeks to extend preferences granted 
to exports from the developing countries, it also argues that 
“ preferences granted by developing to industrial countries 
should cease.” In other words, it proposes that the Common¬ 
wealth tariff preferences which countries like India grant to 
British rather than to German goods should be aboiished. 
This would hit British trade to the benefit of German and 
United States trade ; the proposal has no very obvious connec¬ 
tion with any scheme to aid poorer nations at all. Britain has 
every reason to oppose this. But if we are going to win any 
sympathy from the developing countries themselves while 
opposing it, it is important that we should show ourselves 
stiU conspicuously liberal in agreeing to import their own 
manufactured goc^. 


The Monetary Solution 


T hese are the liberal trading policies that Britain 
should be propounding at Geneva. They need to be 
flanked by still more radical proposals on aid, to achieve 
the xieeded flow of financial resources to the underdeveloped 
world. And it is becoming clearer every day that the only 
really convincing approach here is the monetary one, through 
the creation of a new world liquidity mechanism. This connec* 
tion is still hotly disputed by most bankers and financial 
officials, who contend that liquidity and reserves are one thing, 
aid and the transfer of real resources another. But the essential 
point is that the transfer of resources from the rich countries 
will not be got moving while the effects on their liquidity and 
reserves embarrass them. This is now plain for all to see. One 
country after another pleads balance of payments difficulties 
as a bar against giving aU the aid it would like. No doubt this 
is sometimes a convenient excuse. But there remain many 
countries, not least Britain, whose governments wotild be pre- 

e red to devote a larger share of the national income to aid 
It are genuinely fearful of the effect on their own reserves. 
Seen in the round, this unwanted kickback is anomalous and 
ought theoretically not to exist at all. Since virtually all of 


the money granted to underdeveloped countries soon returns 
in the form of larger imports from the aid givers, aid-giving 
should have no effect on their combined balances of payments 
and reserves, only the intended effect in transferring resources. 
Yet individual countries, which take the decisions, cannot 
always afford this global view, and are more impressed by the 
fact that if they alone step up their aid their balance of pay¬ 
ments will deteriorate. It will deteriorate particularly through 
untied aid granted via international institutions, notably the 
International Development Association—^whosc whole exist¬ 
ence has now been thrown in question by Congress. The 
balance of payments worry has therefore shifted a larger 
portion of aid to bilateral c^nnels and tied loans, a shift that 
everyone knows to be a thoroughly bad bargain in terms of 
real development achieved per dollar granted. Moreover, 
even the tying of aid is not a sure safeguard: ft cannot stop the 
aided country usirig more of its free resources for purchases 
elsewhere. The attempt to take aid out of the balance of pay¬ 
ments gets the problem the vnoog way round. The real.solu¬ 
tion is to take the balance of payments out of aid. 

Nor is there any real dififeulty in achieving this separation. 
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The best starting point is some^ yanani of the St^imp ptan^ 
under which contributions to IDA would be nbt ftom 
grants in national currencies voted by suspicious pajrliamehts, 
but by newly createcLccrtificatcs of the International Monetary 
Fund Itself. Thus there would be no question of the IMF itself 
engaging in development lending for which it is not fitted— 
here orthodox objections are entirely right. The IDA would 
apply its usual criteria, and pass the money on to the deserving 
cases. It would then be apent in importing goods froni indus* 
trial countries, who could use the IMF money to add to their 
own reserves or to unwind their dwn IMF debts. 

The usual objection to this scheme is that it would involve an 
unacceptable inflationary strain on the resources of some 
supplying countries. 

The best answer here is probably that no country' need be 
obliged to take these IMF certifleates—or accept the orders. 

It would be interesting to see, when aid and orders were so 
closely and properly li^ed, how many countries would really 
contract out. The real safeguards for monetary balance and 
sound development should be twofold: first, a tough and dis¬ 
criminating attitude on the distribution of loans by the IDA ; 

. second, a properly cautious attitude on the total issue of this 
international money by the IMF. 

Almost certainly some kind of formula for these annual 
issues would be needed, at least to set limits within which 
discretion could be exercised ; and better probably than a flat 
ratio to the total volume of trade would be a link also to average 
commodity prices. This is probably the best way to accommo¬ 
date the advantages of the Prebisch plan for terms of trade 
compensation while avoiding the great drawback of penalising 
the countries that do most of the commodity importing. And 
it would be greatly preferable to an extraordinarily complex 
plan for an International Commodity Reserve Currency sub- 
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fliitted to the Conference by 

Alben Hart. ;TTi^ main pitK^tical of tips elabot^e 

r<^Aishing df Ae ideas, of so^e of the erphWcr dassicijl 
econpnusts is that it makes the Stamp, plan look positively 
sound, orthodox and workable. ’ 


N o one who has felt the mood of the finapcid powers-that- 
bc cat! have any illusions that such a scheme is. likely 
to be agreed in 1964, in Geneva or in Tbkyo. Mdst industrid 
countries are approaching these conferences in a piood of 
giving as little, not as hjuch, ^ tjicy can. The British 
tnent would bc^ unwish to be too, in|ijlbited by that.. p^r' 
Countries, FrahCe in particular^ wffl.be making grahdiOj^ prpr 
posals that they know will not be accq>ted, and that woiM 
be largely at the expense of other industrial countries if they 
were. Britain should ensure that it makca at least a sitnilat 
splash—and with proposals that take the wkjlesft inter*: 
nationalist view. In tiiis new framework of. intenaptUHial 
OECD type confrontation, Britain should above all ccnifront 
the assembly with the dead end into which the aid eff(m 
is running. While rich countries (like America today) 
can plead the artificial excuse of balance of payments diffi^ 
culties, a multilateral aid programme will always be checked. 
The poorer countries (like Western Germany for as long as 
one can remember) are bound to say that they can certainly 
not be expected to contribute as much proportionately as their 
much wealthier neighbours, even if they do. have stronger 
currencies. If and when the industrial countries, which are all 
rich by comparison with the rest, decide that they really are 
prepared to jack up their financial aid even if it means chang¬ 
ing their institutional habits, it is the monerary route that they 
will be wise to follow. 


BUSINESS □ BRITAIN 


TUADE FIGURES 

Back to Amber 


I F the Prime Minister lost a point when 
he categorically announced that the 
economy had never been stronger only hours 
before the release of January’s trade figures, 
he has not regained more than half a point 
by I'iis repeat performance on the basis of 
February’s. The preliminary data for 
February arc, to be sure, a big improvement 
on January’s freakish returns—they could 
hardly have been otherwise. But the Board 
of Trade’s cautious hint that they would be 
more nearly “normal” has proved closer 
to the mark than Sir Alex’s ebullient 
phrases. Adjusted to eliminate seasonal fac¬ 
tors and^eight and insurance payments on 
imports, me visible trade deficit was slashed 
from £73 milUon to £12 million—a cut 
that put the balance back to where it was 
in December. Taking the last three months 


together, the average monthly gap still shows 
a rising trend, standing at £33 million com¬ 
pared with an average of £12 million 
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during September-November. This still 
suggests that Britain’s seasonally adjusted 
balance on current account for the first half 
of the year as a whole could show a small 
deficit, rather than the £25 million surplus 
forecast by the National Institute. 

That said, one can recognise the bright 
spots. The really heartening feature of last 
month's returns was the rebound in exports 
to a new peak of £369 million on a season¬ 
ally adjusted basis. The rise more than 
matched the (still unexplained) £36 million 
drop in Britain's sales abroad in January 
and brought average monthly exports for the 
last three months as a whole a full 2 per 
cent above their level in September- 
November, again on a seasonally adjusted 
basis. This is exactly in line with the 
National Institute’s forecast of an 8 per cent 
rise in Britain’s exports in the full year 1964, 
which now looks more credible. A month 
ago the jump in exports in Deelmber after 
months of stagnation had seemed almost 
as suspect as their subsequent fall in 
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Jluauary. Buoyant d^a 04 and iofladonary 
pressures in major markets abroad were in¬ 
deed being reflect^ in British businessmen’s 
export orders, tt is a relief now that these 
higher orders are at long last being unmis¬ 
takably translated into higher deliveries. 

The February turnabout in imports was 
le^s dramatic. Down £2 million to £^9 
million on a seasonally adjusted basis, im¬ 
ports last month were still well above their 
eQd-1963 levels; over December*February 
as a whole they were up no kss than 8p^ 
cent on the previous three months. Inis 
was hardly surprising in view of the sharp 
revival in stock-buildmg that had got under 
way at the close of 1963. Ttie increase in 
the volume of stocks recorded during the 
last quarter of die year was the largest for 
anjr single auaner since i960. The hope 
being voiced now is that the major impact 
of stock-building on the trade figun» is 
about |uid that imports may remain 
dose to £elr February total in the months 
ahead. (The Febniaiy figure was very close 
indeed to die National Instiuite’s forecast 
that imports would level out at £±$0 mil¬ 
lion a month.) But this is still very far from 
certain. 


Forward to Boom 

P RODUCTION indices released this week 
delineate what was happing in indus¬ 
try shortly before Mr Mauling decided to 
increase iMnk rate; and they confirm that 
Britain’s re-expansion had by then turned 
into a boom. Manufacturing output, season¬ 
ally adjusted, had risen two points since 
D^ember (to 127, 1958 = 100) and all¬ 
industry output was up a further point. The 
November to January indices, averaged, 
were about 12 per cent higher than in the 
same months of 1962-63 (though the dip 
in January last year partly distorts even 
three-monthly ccmiparisons). More signifi¬ 
cantly, they were 24 per cent higher than 
during the previous three months, which 
had been 2i per cent up on the three 
m<xiths before. 

This is a powerful uptrend in produc- 
tionj and on the latest figures could still be 
accelerating somewhat. It is also becoming 
more general. There are a number of com¬ 
panies in the capital goods field who do 
not find their orderbooks or rate of book- 
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log new orders nearly satisfactory ,; and a 
much wider assortment who probably still 
have spare plant or machine capacity. 
Whether they could generally find the 
labour to man up this capacity providing 
they cwld now get the orders, h(^e>'er, is. 
becoming much more questionable. 


COMMUNICATION SATELUTES 

Bargaining 

thought that it takes two to make a 
X conversation is sustaining the morale 
of the Post Cffice and the other European 
postal authorities at what might otherwise 
be a rather trying time. They are about to 
open ncgodatioQS to buy a share in an inter¬ 
national communication satellite network 
desimed by the United States, financed by 
the United States, launched with rockets 
built by the United States and owned by 
dbe ebullient American Cwsat corporation, 
which has made no secret of Its belief that 
Europe’s post offices are run by fuddie- 
duddies trained on the tom-toms. Comsat, 
as a note on page iioi explains, is wDling to 
rent channels in the trans-Atlantic com¬ 
munication satellite that it plans to launch 
next year. The GPO and the other Euro¬ 
pean post offices arc not going to be satis¬ 
fied wuch an arrangement such as this. 

In London last week-end, they decided 
to invite the United States to share in the 
setting up of an international communica¬ 
tion satellite corporation in which Comsat 
would be reduced to the status of the 
American shareholder. It could come in as 
a big shareholder no doubt, but not, as at 
present, as the absolute freeholder of the 
satellites, renting space as a favour (and for 
profit) to all interested comers. Under this 
arrangement, the European partners would 
have a sizeable say in the management of 
the network ; this would also include some 
say in its design and where the equipment 
was bought. They feel reasonably confi¬ 
dent of being able to enforce at least some 
of these terms on what is likely—if Ameri¬ 
can reports are true—to be an angry and 
unwillipg Comsat. For Comsat cannot 
establish an international network unless 
the postal authorities of the couriiries at the 
other end are willing to co-operate by link¬ 
ing their telephone systems on to its circuits, 
however little they have had to (jo with the 
research, testing and launching of the 
system. It takes two to make a conversa¬ 
tion—or so they think. But whether they 
do strike a bargain on these lines will 
depend on presenting the United States with 
a more or less unit^ front. The purpose 
of the London meeting was to achieve this, 
and on the surface it appears to have sue-. 
ceeded. But there are persistent rumours 
that both France and Japan are considering 
coming to a separate ^eement with Comsat 
probably on something closer to Oomsat’^s 
ow|j terms which could make the GPO’s 
position very nearly untenable. 
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Owner Found 

A nd tbvn there was one y . . only one 
bid for British Lion that both met the 
Board of Trade's conditions, and came froin 
a g^p able to run the company; so the 
cfamcc of Sir Michael Saloon’s group as the 
new ofwner of British Lioo^ amoiinced so 
promptly last Tuesday, was not only desir¬ 
able but inevitable. Mr Sydney arid 
his associates, their original hopes blocked 
of buying the company sy^iftly jast Decem¬ 
ber, had never accepted all the conditions 
that the Board of Trade had subsequently 
attached to the sale—arguing these made it 
impossible to run the company as a com¬ 
mercial exercise. Sir Michael^ and the old 
management team were more anxious xo 
have these 'safeguards—on die com¬ 
pany’s staying as an independent distri¬ 
butor and producer. Indirectly, they were 
responsible for the safeguards . being 
demanded at all; the NFFC was imposing 
few tehns when Box was, in its view, 
the only available buyer. Yet fteif pfcblCDl 
is still to see that films it backs arc 
so good that the two Circuits cannot 
afford to refuse them. The publicity 
attracted by the difficulties of Briash Lion 
as an independent distributor in a den of 
tied cinemas may make the circuits more 
co-operative now than they appear recently 
to have been—and so may the interest that 
the Board of Trade is showing in monopolies 
in the film business. But nothing alters the 
difficulties facing the film producer in a 
declining market. 

In this situation it is encouraging that the 
producers who have bought the company 
should be prepared to invest ;f8oo,ooo of 
their own money in British Lion (how much 
of it the ;C75o,Ooo that the five direaors 
received fdr their shares from the National 
Film Finance Corporation ?). The remain- 
ing ,f8oo,ooo of the purchase price came 
from the city, raised by Hambros Bank. It 
seems likely that the new owners will want 
to fund at least this sum by a public issue 
of some sort—but the form that it will take 
has not been stated. 

GAS 

Lurgi and After 

W ITH the official admission by the 
National Coal Board that the Lurgi 
gasification process cannot compete with the 
current cost of gasmaking from petroleum, 
it Is clear that the British gas industry’^ con¬ 
sumption of coal is now in final decline. 
The rate of decline will be set partly by the 
age pattern of the indusfiy’s coal plant 
-Mrarbonisadon gasworks of many vintages 
and the two small Lurgj plants in Scotland 
and the West Midlands, the seeprid com¬ 
pleted only last year. As the cbal works 
reach the end of their working life, they 
will be replaced by plant using oil feed¬ 
stocks or natural gas. The much lower Cost 
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<0 reduce o^tedt down' beta# 
cajiaciiy ftiwd tlieae ^ I^uts inr the mtiA*- 
time, take gar frenn oil jsiauts Jlii tlu^ 
base b^d* 'there eould^ indeed,^ be a 
case for retiring” much of the coal 
plant eariy. But carbonisation plant la so 
heavily capitalised that its production costs 
are only bearable on fairly continuous 1 <hkI> 
while the naphtha pliuits are not only 
cheaper but economic in soMdl units 
allow oonsiderable flbxibilky for peak us^ 
Eventually, the irtedud^ level of coal 
gas'inaking wUl be set by die demand for 
metallurgi^ coke^unless the steebnakers’ 
economies in coke per ton from nosv On 
mbre than balance whatever rate of growth 
in steel output they can manage—^plus any 
residual demand for coke fbr otner purposes. 
The gas indiistiy, however, may not Have 
16 bother much with thill The steel 
industry win probably have to provide even 
more or its own coke than in die’past; after 
their experience during steel recession, one 
cannot see the Goal Bioard or . the indepen¬ 
dent Coke-oven operators investing'in much 
new capacity to help it out;' The Qyal Board 
will presumably try th meet other demands 
for ^id smokeless fuds^ mainly with Its 
own new kinds of manufactured fuel. The 
gas industry will continue to bay coke-ovCin 
gas when this is available sufficiently 
cheaply. Its own use of coke, in water gas 
plants, appears to be declining even faster 
than coal in carbonisation. 

Handling Cheaj^ Gas 

F inal cost estimates for the Lurci pro¬ 
cess did not turn out significantly 
worse than enthurii^ts /or the process had 
hoped ; but these figures were left high and 
dry by the costs subsequently available from 
other processes. Three contractors* design 
studies for a Lurgi plant in the Midlands 
processing 750,000-tons of weakly-coking 
coal a year were submitted to a joint study 
group Irom the coal and gas industries last 
year ; the study group reported back last 
October, and the Ministry of Power, in a 
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M tbs Katiefid^ 

&icl^tiie% Mil VMk 
^ had'tu^ad Uugl 

ddm. Ak hifl 9 i (86.5 pev cent) logd facthra, 
the > ba$f Il^gi estimace offered a cost of 
8id;« therm for the lean Lurgi gas; when 
enriched with gas from naphtha, this would 
ha^ offered town gas at f,yd. a therm, plus 
' tidnsmissitm costs of o.5-t.3d. a 
through a high-pressure grid.' This would 
be pret^ Close to the cost estimates for town 
gas made ftom imported methane—say 8}d: 
a ttoim now. ^ But What both of these gas 
initovatkitiS of thcla^ fifties have no# to be 
measured agamst k town gas made ftom 
oafffidur nowadays at perhaps 8d. a riiSriii 
and soon periiaps at a tberm^ which the 
latest oontbuoui equipment and the dl te^ 
fining induatry*s surplus of fij^ ends dm 
offer.; They ihight iisd have to compete 
with butOh’natural gaa^^^wfaich will nOe be 
bought uhieSS kcan match hr better naphtha 
gas'eosts; and conceivabfy, in a few yearn* 
rime, with'gas frdm under ffic North Sea. 

Again as expected, the Ministry of Power 
also replied to the SelSct Committee that 
it woiikl not s(k up a thirteenth Gas BoSrd 
responsible for nation-scale supply of ga»-^ 
i.c. of gaa from large Lurgi plants too bie 
for individual boards, pr of imported 
methane through the national grid. On the 
ptuductum sioe, its reason is a good one. 
Apart from being much cheaper to build, 
naphtha gasification plants can operate ett- 
ciently in much smaller units than a Lurgi 
process, so that there will not be the need 
tor large-scale plants to produce cheap gas 
that seemed probable three years ago. Ine 
Ministry has accepted the Gas Coimcirs 
contention that a strengthened headquarters 
will be enough to handle transmission and 
any further purchases of gas that need to be 
made on a national scale—as for example 
purchases from Holland might have to 1^, 

1 h‘5 splutton may work. If natural gas went 
to Ik found in large quantities under the 
North Sea, it woufl raise larger questiems 
about the structure and powers of the 
British nationalised gas industry. But the 
Ministry does not need to answer those 
questions yet; and may never be lucky 
enough to have them forced upon it. 


mi 

Tmtiofd ' 

T he impi^hk ailiaoec between Mr 
John Bloom and Pressed Steel never 
teemed biiik to laatv entered upon as ft Was 
by Pleased Steel at a rimiKrifm last 
m keep its big applksioe fiifiCQjcy it/Swanaca 
wodking. Now die contpenjp.^lmt iriiri m 
admit iailure ; the factoi!y doled 

when wofkfoylUdU ends ThftwiU 
mom apparently ,ithtt the company amps 
hning omocTOB cadi appliM 
Mr. Bloom, btui loaves ic etiU to dftppdrof 
an mveatment of if2 milttMi in omOhmory 
and Bad a hew tdaam &>r the fachw. on 
whkb ft rent to the Board of Trade 
(which built' thef foctoijr^ .of its 

attempts ta increase cnfiioyineiU! ifi jireas 
of high uncmploymem). That cbts aft^t 
should have come unstuck is perhaps a result 
of its being essentially too ambitious. A 
refiection on its efficiency, is that Sir ChSilei 
Colston*s Tallent Engineering will in future 
make ril t^\#aahiog puuw fqr Rolls 
instead of only 40 per cent of them.' To 
do this Tallent will take qo 200^300 more 
workers, whereaa Pressed Sted is sackihg 
i, 4 ^a £v^n thov^ Pressed Steel mal^ 
reirigerators as well as Mi JUoom’s wash¬ 
ing machines, these figures suggest that the 
small'scak Tallent plant suits domestic 
appliances best-^they are, after aU, pret^. 
simple pieces of engmeering. In the state ’ 
of the British market over the last four years, 
Swansea was Jar too big and expensive a 
factory. 

The break seems to have followed Pressed 
Steel*s efforts to get a higher price for its 
products oMt of Mr Bloom, who refused, 
^wing be could boy cheaper elsewheror' 
So far he has not senled on a supplier or 
suppliers for refrigerators, for R<^6 has 
accumulated a large enough stock to last out 
the summer: but Mr Blow says he has bad 
several offers from potential suppliers in 
kaly and Britaiih bifiGO there 4 s surplus 
capacity thrpqdtW Surojpe in this industry 
the selling organisation is better placed than 
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OUTPUT 

Higher still. 

EXPORTS 

All-time high in value in February 
and latest three months* total 2 per 
cent up on previous three months. 

Volume figures, when available, will 
probably show similar growth. 
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the manufacturers i an(| now that Italy;, the 
highest and cheapest p^ductf ih Europe, is 
hit oy the sort credit squeeze that started 
the British industry on its troubles in i960, 
it will fight harder still. OBC is already 
importing from Ignis in Italy, and other 
Italian firms are looking at the British 
market. 

Automatic washing machines have been 
promised from Rolls for some lime; develop¬ 
ing a machine that was light enough to be 
handled by the salesman had already meant 
delay. The break with Pressed Steel has 
put back then' iiitroductron until the end of 
this year. These, Mr Bloom hopes, wiU 
provide a new growth element in his sales, 
which have been more or less static since 
the end ci last year at 4,000 to 5,000 a week. 
Now the rest of the industry has made so 
big an effort to get down to his prices, it 
may be catching up with his sales: the boom 
enjoyed last autumn seems to have con¬ 
tinue into this year. 


BANK ADVANCES 

Lag in Stockpiling? 

T he latest quarterly analysis of bank 
advances by the members of the British 
Bankers’ Association suggests a disturbing 
trend. The three months to mid-February 
again saw a strong flow of advances to 
finance consumer spending at home, but a 
surprisingly small underlying growth of 
credit extended to Britain’s manufacturing 
industries, and this in a phase of the present 
expansionary cycle when industrial stock¬ 
piling should have been at a peak. A partial 
explanation, which has been advanced 
before, is that larger profit margins and cash 
flows plus a series of rights and debenture 
issues have all helped to make manufac¬ 
turers less dependent on bank overdrafts. 
But an implication remains that industrial 
stockpiling may have lagged in the first six 
weeks of the year and that the very high 
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Imports of this pcriod have included an 
undue proportion of finished goods rathdf 
than semi-finished goods and raw inaterials. 

Total bank advances in the quarter to 
the end of Februarjr rose by ^252 million 
to a record £4,817 million, a quarterly 
increase exceeded only once in the past four 
years by the £265 milJion rise recorded 
during the great freeze in the same quarter 
a year ago. At first sight, the £77 million 
increase in advances to manufacturing 
industries in the latest period looks impres¬ 
sive against the £52 million decline reported 
for the quarter ending in November; but 
on a seasonally-adjusted basis, advances to 
manufacturing industries probably rose less 
than £20 million in the latesi period, com¬ 
pared with officially estimated seasonally- 
adjusted increases of £8 million, £17 
milJion, £16 million and £28 million in each 
of the preceding quarters, gainst this, the 
latest quarter saw a £34 million increase in 
advances to retail traders, a £36 million 
increase in personal and professional loans, 
and a £15 million increase in advances to 
hire purchase companies, signifying, in all 
cases, a continuing marked expansion of 
credit to these classes of borrowers, even 
after seasonal variations have been allowed 
for. 

Since the end of February, when Bank 
rate was raised and the banks began facing 
renewed pressure on their lending, the 
banks have stiffened their lending scrutiny, 
partly perhaps in fear of a coming call for 
special deposits. But demand for credit 
is said to have maintained its recent 
strength, and the next monthly statement of 
the London clearing banks, covering the 
period to mid-March, is expected to show 
anoiher sharp expansion of lending to follow 
the almost record increase that these banks 
reported for the preceding month. Unlike 
the quarterly analyses, however, the clearing 
bankers’ monthly statements do not disclose 
to which classes of borrowers credit was 
advanced. 
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Coup de Grace? 

W liiciiliVLR party is returned to power 
after the election will have to decide 
what is to be done about Short Brothers in 
Belfast—7,200 strong, the biggest engineer¬ 
ing employer in Northern Ireland and no 
longer able to survive on aircraft business 
alone. The directors have said that Shorts’ 
labour force will halve during the next two 
or three years. When this happens, the com¬ 
pany will be too small to be considered as a 
serious builder of aircraft. 

This prediction was made after the 
CTOvernmcnt had chanellcd a considerable 
amount of sub-contracting to Shorts, on 
VC 10 freighter and near-vertical take-off 
freighters, l^th for Transport ConunancL It 
was made before Mr Amery announced that 
the Army would buy 150 light helicopters 
from Westland (Italian-designed, with the 
first 50 coming from Italy) instead of from 
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Shorts which was offering an American— 
and according to Mr Amerv> a more expen- 
8ivc--*^eslgn, But the aeJiopptcr order 
would not have made any material dltferen^e 
to the company’s short-term employment 
headaches. The only step that could solve 
these would be orders for more Belfast 
freighters ; this quite enormous aircraft pro¬ 
vides the bulk of the company’s work and 
will be responsible for the bulk of its re¬ 
dundancy as the ten on order are completed 
stage by stage. 

The chances of the RAF ordering more 
BeJfasis are slight. The pressures originally 
put on the RAF to buy the aircraft may 
never be known, but having placed an initial 
order for ten, the RAF has refused to order 
any more, saying it does not want propeller- 
driven freight aircraft in a predominantly 
jet fleet. For its part, Shorts would not have 
undertaken to design and build^the Belfast 
if it had realised that the production run 
would be so unprofitably small. Now the 
Ministry of Aviation seems to have finally 
exhausted its ingenuity and to be unable to 
think up any more ploys for postponbg 
Shorts’ day of reckoning. It has become in¬ 
creasingly difficult to find work for a com¬ 
pany that was the odd man out in a merged 
and re-cast aircraft industry consisting of 
two aircraft and one helicopter companies ; 
Shorts could only be given new contracts at 
the expense of one of the other three. If, 
for example, Mr Amcry had decided to give 
the helicopter contract to Shorts, he might 
have found it exceedingly difficult to explain 
to Westland, whose record with helicopters 
is far from rosy, why he had done so. But if 
the Government docs not, or cannot, find 
enough aviation work to keep Shorts in the 
aircraft business, what does it expect the 
company, in which it is the majority share¬ 
holder, to do instead ? Make oil heaters, like 
that other cold-shouldered outsider, Handley 
Page ? 


PAYING BY CHEQUE 


Checks 

In 

Shops 



A n aggrieved London shopkeeper made a 
point worth considering when he 
suggested in a recent letter to the Financial 
Times that clearing banks should give their 
customers identity cards to help reduce 
shops’ losses from forgeries of cheques that 
had been lost or stolen. Ong of the obstacles 
to the greater spread of popular banking in 
Britain is that the man who tries to pay by 
cheque seldom knows what to expect, 
because shops have no uniform practice for 
accepting cheques. Some shops (usually 
the posher ones) grandly take cheques 
without question ; others cautiously decline 
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Conversion tirrangcmcnts are 


The period of years during which optidris mky be exercised 





There are millions of new customers 
with Increased spending power In the 
rapidly expanding marketo of Eas^ 
Central and South Africa, To reach them, 
there are many things you will want to 
know about... tariffs, populations, 
climates, power, income, consumer 
demand! 

All the information you need is yours 
for the asking at any of the London 
branches of the Standard Bank-the 
Bank that has grown up with Africa. 


and, at the outhet, the annual premiums are very iMAtt. 

All these features are incorporated into a single contract of lift 
assurance under the Equity & Law Conversion Rij^ts Scheme!; 
Please complete and post coupon for detaHs, exanapteimd rates;, 





To: Equity & Law life ASstmnee Society Limited 
20 , Lincoln's Inn Fidds, London W.C 2 

Please send me, without ot^gadon, your !eai^ 
particulars of the Conversion Rights ScheOM^. , ; ■ 

NAME... . ittiTu.. 


THE STANDIIRD BANK 


HEAD OFFICE- 10 CLEMENTS LANE, EC4 
OTHER LONDON OFFICES; 63 LONDON WALL, ECS 
B NORTHUMBERLAND AVE., WC8. 117 PARK LANE. W1 


ADDRESS.... 
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Fromi April the Trident will b> Fwli** from 

London — first to ZUrioli and 

destinations. At the end'^< Jd dge kt^ 10. lie 

one of the great passenger aircraft of our day. ifhfs thm engined jet, 
with tts extraordinary smoothness in tajce-pff; apd flightr its endless 
provision for passenger comfOrf, is wfthiMJt't|tMHItlon a triumph for 
Hawker Siddeiey, Rolls-Royce, mpl BEA,: for whose passengers the 
aircraft was specifically designed. 
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» dek'vel taJddj liritll' ilip 
in' rtyttinf ■Wf timt' to 

these ate '^ne'' <hbp^peiri ^wba 
rtseatment crf‘'stoflB6i''Srit6h8 by i 
same jMn '^pf ' Idciitific^jfott ^ , 

genteelly accent, to l6qie <iases, a perfectly 
o^fess out : d DQlsinDer of The Econofttists 
staff was recently 'allowed to pjiy by cheque 
after showing her public Jibiary ticket, 
another after displaying his National film 
Institute niembcrship card, two documents 
neither a ^igpati^c not a phptp- 

^he cOipmoh., practice shoptLeepera 
asking' cheduc^payers to, write their 
name and address on the back of the cheque 
is not, as commonly supposed, an attempted 
safeguard against fraud: it merely fclps 
the shopkeeper find the customer who may 
have made Some honest misuse writing 
out his cheque. 

In the United States,; matters arp far 
simpler. There, most cheques have the 
owner's name printed on them, compared 
with only a very small proportion in Britain 
where tms practice is just starting. More¬ 
over^ Americans, unlifee Britons, habitually 
carry their driving licences with them, 
because the la\y requires ^em to dp so 
whenever they drive, and an American is 
used to producing his licence as a matter of 
course whenever he is asked to identify himr 
self. Since; .the licence bears the owner’s 
signature, a shopkeeper, comparing the 
names on a cheque and driving licence^ and 
watching a customer sign a cheque has a 
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■'ttjSfNESSi'-'BRirAW" ” 
re^iwtoi^' a«4iifaii4e ttoK.j^l4^abofvle bdint' 

ib' ttiS' 

sttn^ 4 bduf as (to the Si*? 

6 f iJu Atltoitic; t'£|eainfl^acc 4 pt^ foraS dl 
baul^ cdstomi?; id^toity' bigto help 
banks abd' t^ir ! customers as well as 
shopkeepers,, ' 

SAFETY AT SEA 

Who Gares f 

F or the last lour yearS| the drafts tp 66 
InterUfitiooal Conv^entkm for the Sa^ty 
of Life at has beeU 'gathering dust in 
gpvdilinent files waiting' Britain’s ratifica* 
tion ; only now has it pome before the 
House of Ceimxions, nM- then In the form 
of a private merfiberis Merdiant Shipping 
Bill (whidi received its second, reading last 
week) with ^ the hazards that in*<mlvei. 
Ftfteen ratifications, seven from nations wtfi 
at least one million gross tons of^ ^hippiilg, 
df'c nee^d before the ttinvention can t^kc 
effect. So far there are sixte^, but only* six 
from Qations'mth the nebessarV minimum 
tonnage. These sk had all signed by early 
1961; s6 Britain, which ratified the earlier 
1948 convention in 6nly thirteen months, is 
in fhe shaimihg position of holding up the 
key signature needed to bring the convention 
into effect. And after the Lakonia tragedy, 
and the brllef Andrea Dorea collision, 
no one can pretend that regulations about 
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safety at aeadq Mil need a&iovefliattL ^ 

^^0^ Iff 

tmdim lifttboafl^ lmr 

their capacity m^st be made up of intoaUe 
liferirfts, ‘whioi ^could ^ eiw^^havep ftilted 
lives blit bb0 dfips wbeafi^tl^ lifebelts 
could liot be hodched; Th^ official eiptam^ 
tfon ft)r Britain’s'is the cbnsui^^ 
between Jdufxnfme^ shifbuildemcliit 

wis ' needed on, for 
changes needed to meet 
new fire r^Uhriotti Yet 'tlibpArliflMi^^ 
sec^et^ to' thi; iVfbistry bif Tfam^A-lw 
a^fted'di«t the bQ) codd’htfire 
duced dtu^'riK^ seSsibn or at my 

time sidee, 9 if had hot Itech sqt^ed Off 
the jparliaitt^idy' rime^td^ > ’ 

"sqi^inBR Inote'- 

> The British Aircraft Gorpmadod ioiuig; 
feel uneasy about thp Way: that its iQoCr 
Eleven Jet has become one of the most 
accident-prone prototypes of recent years. 
It h^s now. crashed'twic^*‘o^ 
results,; this Wtek;, with fpr^MtStelY^M^ 
worse thain, fairly d^ige. 

It is exceptibn^ilfpr a civil cOtoe 

to grief. in this way i^ui^ipg a 
gramme and since the Chve-BfeveQ XS.%oon- 
scrvatively and conveniaonalJy designed air- 
critft, there is mo immediately appamnr rea¬ 
son why it should prove untrsuaWy difficult 
tohiiridle. . ^ 
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CREDITS TO ITALY 

Has IMF Seized Up ? 


I TALY^s international credits have taken 
a decidedly odd form, panly because 
creditor countries aren’t easy to find at pre¬ 
sent. Italy’s i^blem is only inddentally one 
of capital flight; the big hole it has to 
plug is its deficit on current account. This 
could in 1964 approach $1,000 million for 
the second year running, and will have a 
much sharper impact on the reserves, which 
must now take the strain of repayments <rf 
the Euro-dollar borrowings so heavily made 
by the commercial banks in T963. Yet while 
Italy’s need is thus basically for two year 
money, no actual drawing has been made on 
the International Monetary Fund, the nor¬ 
mal source of the two to five year credits that 
Italy needs; though k has automatic access 
at the Fund to $225 million, comprising its 
existing net creditor position plus its gold 
tranche* The biggest item in the credits 
granted is around $550 million in short¬ 
term swap facilities with (i) the United 
States Treasury (not the Federal Reserve 


System, which has already extended $150 
million pf support under its existing svaps, 
in. addition to a further $117 million of lire 
bought outright by US Treasury), and (2) 
European central banks, with no indication 
of how this is apportioned. One would 
hardly expect ^e B^ of England to be put 
in for very much; the major brunt is pre¬ 
sumably borne by Germany. Another stand¬ 
by facility has been granted bv the United 
States Export-Import bank, of $200 millidh^ 
and a three year credit for $250 million 
has been opened with the United States 
Commodity Credit Corporation to finance 
Italian imports of American farm products. 
The CCC’s usual operations arc for three to 
six months. In addition, the World Bank is 
to make a loan for developing the South, 
possibly of $300-350 million. 

There are two possible explanations for 
this odd credit assortment. First, the con¬ 
centration oh stand-by and swap facilities 
may be intended as an interim prop, to ht 
consolidated later by medium term Joans 


when the Italian authorities are ready with 
a more convincing series of measures, la 
fact, as is argued on page xo8o, the real ggp 
in the present series of measures, besides the 
fulfilment of the government’s plans for 
wage restraint, may be a devaluation of the 
lira, and there is no evidence that the imer- 
national creditors ve arguing for tlML A 
second aind perh^] mote weighs egplana'^ 
tion for the by-passing of at this stage 
is more simple: that IMF could not con<^ 
venierttljr biwdc the 
Aside from/the Fond^^'holdings of gold 
which it would rightly be reluctant to rud 
down further, the Fund at present holds ad 
impressive looking $6,600 million in nor-* 
mally usable curreacies-TMjhose off the ten 
countries of the Paris Gub^ But how much 
of this is really available ? Certainly not 
sterling—Britain is rather thinking of mak¬ 
ing a drawing iftdf; nor United States 
dollars—already drawn, albeit under the dis¬ 
guise of financing other people’s repays 
ments; nor Japanese yen, nor Dutch 
guilders, nor Italian lire themselves, as all 
these currencies are under scr.^; npr, 
possibly, French francs. This* leiwes avail¬ 
able currencies totalling less than $1,150 
million (half in Canadian, dollars,, of which 
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the fuad is still more than usually 
together mth a potettial additum of $J>250 
millioa if the bocowing lines in thcM cur^ 
rcncks are called on through the Paris club 
procedure. 

This paucity of available resources 
reflects the artificial situation in which so 
many countries together feel themselves to 
be unctor balance of payments strain at the 
same time. It; also highlights a basic weak- 
nms in the o^hanism of th^ IMF, imdcr 
which countries have to commit themselves 
as potential creditors in advance. This 
could be avoided by a mechanism that 
made its loans in a sp^Uy created IMF 
currency. This would automatically land 
up in hands of the creditors of the day, 
so (hat the countries that would be effec¬ 
tively lending their money would always 
be exactly those that had money to lend. 

In his latest report on American official 
exchange operations published in this 
month’s Federal Reserve Bulletin, Mr 
Charles Coombs happily reports: 

There is thus emerging in even sharper 
focus a spectrum of more or less 
formalised international credit facilities, 
ranging from the central baiik swap net¬ 
work at the short end to fordgn currency 
bonds and IMF credit facilities in the 
intermediate area. Each of these credit 
facilities is complementary to the others. 
Eadi may be selectively employed, depend¬ 
ing on whether the operational problem 
calls for immediate action to deal with a 
temporary situation or a more studied 
resort to medium-term credit, either from 
one government to another or from the 
international pool of credit provided by 
the IMF. 

Fine words: what relation to reality? 
B UDGET! SOUTH AFRICA 

Gold Gets Its Subsidy 

Johannesburg 

N pursuit of the hallowed objective of 
growth with stability Dr T. E. Donges, 
South Africa's minister of finance, this 
week produced a standstill budget. Many 
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businessmen had feared a swing to a strong 
and-inflatkmary fiscal strategy; but, the 
minister was con^t to make approptme 
ai^peals for caution and leave it at that. In 
^uth Africa’s present mood of business 
optimism, and with stock market prices 
two-and-a-half-times higher than three years 
ago, few are likely to take much notice of 
the amber light Dr Donges flashed inter¬ 
mittently and half-heartedly. While this 
budget is neutral on the traditional test of 
striking an exact balance between revenue 
and expenditure, it relc^es purchasing 
power through tax reductions and will be 
read as signalling go, go, go. Tax conces¬ 
sions financed from predictably large 
current year surplus of R88 million 
(£44 million) will benefit mainly business¬ 
men, investors and property owners. In 
addition the explosives and engineering in¬ 
dustries are assured of another boom year 
from local spending by a further R210 
million provision for defence, both external 
and domestic, an increase of R52 million 
on last year's estimates. 

Costs can therefore be expected to show 
a further increase ; and because of the dam¬ 
age this would do to marginal gold mines 
with plenty of unprofitable ore Dr Donges 
had desired an ingenious system of sutei- 
dies. Tlus follows last June's tentative move 
towards subsidies when marginal mines 
were allowed grants to cover the cost of 
pumping out water flooding from neigh¬ 
bouring mines that had been closed, llic 
new subsidies take the form of government 
loans to approved mines to offset losses of 
up to 10 per cent arising from working im- 
payable ore and to meet approved capital 
expenditure. The loans carry an interest 
charge of 5 per cent of which 3 per cent is 
capitalised. The loans plus accrued interest 
will be repayable out of any future profits. 
In practice the prospect of profit in these 
mines seems remote, depending as it does on 
an increase in the international price of gold. 
The loans will be written off if underground 
operations cease. 

The main criticism of this budget is that 
it gives handsomely to the haves and leaves 
the have-nots (except for a special group of 
pensioners) to fend for themselves in a year 
in which the rand is likely to buy less. Few 
expected the minister to" relieve the plight 
of the low income non-whites ^cn in this 
year of prosperity. They were right. It was 
strictly a businessman’s budget for whites 
only. 


BUDGET!CANADA 

Gently Does It 

Montreal 

FTHR the fireworks of his first budget 
last June Mr Walter Gordon's second 
Canadian budget this week was a model of 
sobriety. His motto might have been 
“ don’t rock the boat.” He hopes to drop 
the deficit from this year’s estimated $749 
million to $440 million, mainly by leaving 
things alone. The most important tax 
change, which will have little effect on 
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revenues, is to rescind last June’s proposed 
inoease from 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
of withbolc^k tax on dividends ]^d by 
foreign owned subsidiaries to, their parent 
compares unless they conformed to some¬ 
what complicated standards of Canadiani- 
sation”: the main elements were that 
Canadians should be able to hold at least 
25 per cent of a subsidiary’s voting equity 
stock and at least a quarter of the seats on 
its board. 

Here Mr Gordon is an unexpected and 
unintended benefid^ of the Kennedy/ 
Johnson cuts in Unit^ States corporation 
income tax. After January i, 1965, when 
Mr Gordon’s 20 per cent withlwlding tax 
would have come into force, United States 
corporations will be paying 4 per cent less 
to Washington than they were last June. 
Their chance of off-setting Canadian 
tax on their dividends from Canada 
against their home taxes will be that 
much reduced. The Canadian government 
believes that most corporations will be 
unable to deduct even 15 per cent of 
Canadian tax and will therefore have their 
own incentive to “ Canadianise.” Firms that 
do meet the requirements of Qinadianisation 
will pay only the standard 10 per cent with¬ 
holding tax. This rate is unchanged from 
last summer. 

But the main feature of Mr Gordon's 
budget was his refusal to match the United 
States income tax cuts, arguing that Canada's 
present economic problems “ are not such as 
can be effectively met by general tax cuts.” 
They arc regional and qualitative. Mr 
Gordon might have emphasised tliis by cit¬ 
ing the remarkable upsurge in the Canadian 
economy in thp last quarter of 1963, which 
far exceeded American growth. Last 
quarter’s ^ross national product was 7 per 
cent above the same period of 1963. 

Mr Gordon based die budget on an 
increase in GNP of 5! per cent, which most 
economists consider conservative. It allows 
for an average crop instead of last year's 
bumper one and corresponds to the growth 
of 6 \ per cent in the non-farm sector. Per¬ 
sistent high unemployment is now closely 
concentrated in the Eastern provinces and 
a few struggling localities, wlulc the prairie 
provinces and the main industrial regions of 
Ontario and Western Quebec are approach¬ 
ing full employment—^at least in ±e sense 
that shonages are threatening of suitably 
trained workers. The growth of Canadian 
exports and continued containment of im¬ 
ports, which cut last year’s current account 
deficit to $521 million from $848 million 
in 1962, depends largely on keeping prices 
and costs as competiuve as they have been ; 
sweeping tax cuts would have been danger¬ 
ous medicine at this time. 

Among some minor tariff changes is one 
sought by Scotch whisky distillers. The old 
tariff hacf a quirk that exacted the same duty 
on an imported 25 ouneg bottle as on the 
larger 26? one. The new formula will relate 
duty to spirits inside the bottle regardless 
of bottle-size and may help to promote 
Scotch sales in 25 ounce bottles. But the 
final price is still dependent on the decisions 
of the ten provincial liquor commissions. 
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m«i^etfort«nk»re and bulk 
carriara'; Swedon ww tha only country 
to -match ihanii ai thO'inctMao In-hi 
«ki|fut oitMftHt.} fbfl ilfoio ojlf 

puicaraa froin,taiJflCb|ng two. bl8,llOiart. 



tiow MiUh 
Control? 


Vmui4 

ustria's nadj^Daliscd incUiscries are 
sodcing finiahce from London, prob¬ 
ably in tfae< fonn of a loan of 

£y fnittion. Negotiations are in train mth 
British merchant banks^N, M. Rothschild, 
S. G, Watburg, and Barh^ Bros., ndiose 
rcpresematives will riiortly^vwt Vienna. The 
money is intended to be naea lor financing 
joint ventures between the British and 
Austrian stoei industries. Another qnestton 
discussed in London by a dd^auen ivoin 
the /^strian state firms has been a possible 
British shareholding in the two Aiasoian 
Siemens works, whidi' together €Oci|fiey 
iijooo people and. had a curnboer of 7 
mdliion in 1963. Siemens dt Halske, with a 
capital of million, produces telephone 
and telegraph insullatioos and radio and 
telcvi rien -^St am e o s Schudicry a 
capital ot £1.5 million, makes heav^ electri¬ 
cal equipment fpr pdustry and railways.^, 
The .t)?5a^‘VAtBtrlan/;'<5S^^ 
separated from'their German parent cohcdti 
in 1945 when German owned property >4as 
confiscated by the Allies ; and in 1955 ijhc 
ownersh^) rj^ts were handed over to tlie 
Anstrian state. Both the Austrian conce^s 
fitiU maintain close technical co-operatmn 
with German Siemens, whose ^goods, they 
snarket and service. But the Geiman com¬ 
pany was anxious to regain a direct financjal 
jpartidpaciogn; the Austrian Si^nens wo^s 
ht tibe same time needed funds for further 
txpansion, and negotiations were takjm op 
last autumn. They arc stili continuing m 
Vienna but so far no agreen^ent has been 
reached onrthe extent otthe'Gkrman sha^- 
holding l the^Gefniatt Sieipens company is 
bsking^Or 51 cent whilst Austria is p^- 
pared to grant no more than 49 per cent. 

’ Fears bwe arisen in Vienna that the Gas¬ 
man company might not be prepared to y m d 



Japan t^ads Shl^uHd^ra 

Ja^rk; rhm«}ii9d 
ehunh^tnlf^itwhh^af Mipal 
last year. Its low prices enabled It to 
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tocv 

ovei* the cPiigphBiQjR df ^d 

other lilgUy wbtfcbm. ^ ,Bui ^ 

authorities tWe have laf^y Sp^^ 
die embarrassment of having to* al^t 
for remedies, by unearthing legislation, 
dating partly from the Jhat ithftda it 
difficult for foreigners to recruit German 
labour. One of lipgiphrionl provides 
that foreign offers oi employment appear¬ 
ing in Gamaii papers must be cleared by 
the Fedend Butesn for Labour Exchange 
and Uneoi^oyiBent Insuranoe in Nuitm- 
berg. h is eedmsaed that the Federsd Bureau 
wttbholds approval in about one case in four 
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COPPBR»S PWCE . 

StiU Vulnerable f 

T heke is little to suggest ^at ^ Aiwrlii'’s 
major .enpp^ proaoccis wBl be,any 
more successful in maintaining tbeir new 


^ r ' , 

The Queue Lengthens 


Motmed 

U NHL the former governor of the Bank 
of Ganac^ Mr James Coyne, 
awakened Canadian financiers two and a 
half ttooths ago to the kmg^tbiuhed but 
eeemlagty foffotten rule Aat anyone aAie 
to meet the Bank Act aides can start a new 
beffek, no one seems to have thought of k. 
There are eight chartered banks at present: 
now there are proposals for four more. Last 
week Mr Jean Louis Levesope, the 
Montreal financier, became the lourtfa to 
iimounce that he wifi seek a charter. More 
apptications: undoubtedly lie ahead. One 
nu^t sourer predkes at least twelve 
applicadmis bdote the rush ends. Mr 
Levesque’s hank, capitalised at $10 million, 
will be callod La Banque Trans-Canada or 
La Basiqae. des Maritimes. His announre- 
meot came poly a few weeks after the state- 
laeht of plans fi*om the ^ Vancouver-based 
Laiirentide Financial Corporadon to form a 
sutoakliary banking company called Lauren- 
tide Bank, and from British Columbia’s 
premier, Mr W. A. C.’Bennett, to create a 
province-hacked Bank of British Columbia. 
Capindisadon and corporate details of these 
projects have not vet been announced. 

Mr Coyhe^ ‘Winnipeg-based Bank of 
Western Caiuuk, with an initial capitalisa¬ 
tion of $13 million, has a jump on the 


others. /A pre-in^otporation ofl^riqg of 
shares went on sale on Match i#th ai4 the 
hill to mcoi|Kiratje the bank has passed first 
and sepond Senate rcajifig^ and b^en mit 
to the hanfcmg cominktec for s&ydy. Jkc 
present head .atari is probably of ittjde real 
value. AU nqv bank, bibs will alm^t 
certainly be tiKked away in thj Senate 
banking committee and delayed until the 
government has had a chance to.Study the 
report of the federal Royal Commission on 
banking andfimiQCt cxp^c^^ ta^^tjbis year. 
The comniission's report could bring 
changes in the Bonk Are that ffrigbt 
inoorporating ndea for new banks. 
Docennlii revision of the sa is due this 
year, but the government has said 3: will 
ml undertake reviskn until the conninissioi^ 
Tcpm has been digested. 

This certainly means no legislative 
changc»-^and no jkw bank charters—until 
sometime in 1965, Mr Gordon, the finance 
minister, has aho said that the govemmeat 
will initiate ihe necessary^ Bank Act amend- 
metits to guarantee Canadian control of 
banks. Tire lack of any such reovisioiis in 
the present act enabled First Nadoiutl City 
Bank of New York to nia cootrtd of the 
Montrcai-based Mercantue nnlc, and it was 
this move that is reported to have prempeod 
Mr Coyne to seek his chatter. 
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cash quotation of £244 a ton than thejr^^vece 
in trying to |)eg[sCb,w pckc; at £2^ over 
the past mo moodi^: mA’s /8 

increase in thej»oducer piibe kaves 
fundamental diffic^ unchanged : world 
demand condnues at a pace that producers 
can sadtfy only so long as production is 
‘ maiptaincd at full throttle. Strikes at pro¬ 
ducer plants, or wa^ increases won from 
pioduong comjnmies, or eveh undue 
mricator stockpiling as a precaution against 
sodi contingencies, would swiftly put fresh 
presnifie on prices, and the threat of these 
remains. Most of the Urge United States 
producers face wage negotiations in the 
summer, and die danger d labour unrest in 
African producing countries is never absent. 

The factors that led producers to raise 
their price this week emphasise the vulner¬ 
ability of any price arti&ially pegged in a 
rising market. The Anaconmi company 
raised its price partly because a strike at its 
El Salvador mine in Qiile forced it to cut 
March and April deliveries to fabricators by 
20 per cent and partly because there was 
renewed pressure tor a higher price from the 
CMean government, which is heavily 
dependent on copper revenues and faces a 
mend election m September. As soon as 
Anaconda raised its price, virtually all other 
major producers followed at once. On this 
occasion, they could do so a litde more 
readily because the preceding week had seen 
an exactly similar increase of ^8 in the price 
of aluminium, which is copper’s major 
competitor. 

On the promise of additional revenues 
without loss of competitive standing, 
investors bid up copper shares this weeL 
the Financial Tunes-Actuaries copper share 
index rising li per cent to 1^1.84, up 14 
per cent from a year ago. But a further 
increase in the producers’ copper price may 
not be achieved so painlessly, with a parallel 
inoease in the price- of competitive mate¬ 
rials. And yet the London Metal Exchange 
clearly believes that the price of copper will 
on moving up; on Thursday, the 
exchange was quoting cash wirebars at 
jf273, above the new producer price. 


AIR CHARTER 

Half an Aeroplane 

T he, idea of chartering a big aircraft in 
two sepor^ halves to two separate 
parties has received tl^e official blessmg of 
the United States Civil Aeronautics Board, 
but what the international airlines will say 
to it is another matter. Charter flights have 
been an intermittent thorn in their sides - 
how sharply it pricked depended on whether 
they themsdves had surplus aircraft bidding 
for charter business. At the recent level of 
intefnatiohal fares on the North Atlantic, but 
not of all die new fares coining into force 
next month, a seat in a charter plane cost 
roughly half that oil a scheduled flight, and 
between a quaiter and a fifth of all 
passengers travelling on the North Atlantic 
have Imn going by charter. 

.-They have handicapped, to some 


extent, by the size of big jets which arc 
ROW capaolc of holding 1^50 passeiigers, for 
v^ few parties arc ks big as this. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has therefore been 
toying for some time with suggestions for 
allowing a charter aircraft to be split 
between two separate parties, and last week 
it gave its formal permission for these so- 
called ‘"split charters” to start on April 
18th. It is possible for die CAB to do 
this because there are several American 
charter airlines that are not members of the 
International Air Transport Association and 
therefoie not bound by lATA’s pernickety 
rules about rates and still mm^e about the 
kind ^ organisations to which member air¬ 
lines are allowed to charter their machines. 
But with magnificent inconsistency, the CAB 
has just refused to allow Trans World Air¬ 
lines to operate the same system in reverse by 
pigling some of its air freight capacity with 
Air France. The American freight airline 
Seaboard is allowed to hire out part of its 
Noith Atlantic freighters to KLM and 
BOAC; it is difficult to see quite what 
makes TWA the wrong kind of goose for 
this sauce. 

GERMAN STEEL 


A Little Recovery 

Dusaeldorf 

S TEEL in Germany spent much of 1963 
complaining of recession, though it still 
fared somewhat better than coal. It suffered 
from the competition of steel imports both 
from inside and outside the common market. 
Actual crude steel production was down to 
31.6 million metric tons, compared with 34.1 
million tons in the record year of i960 and 
capacity was used only to about 80 per cent. 
In the last few months, however, the trend 
has been reversed. Order-books are filling 
up again ; orders for rolled steel reached (be 
high level of 2.05 million tons in January 
and rose further to 2.17 million tons in 
February. Experts seem^’romewhat divided 
over the question of whether this is a false 
spring or the beginning of a new steel boom. 
The bright new figures are due partly to the 
fact that as deliveries take longer consumers 
order earlier, producing a cumulative effect 
in recent months. 

The longer delivery periods are not 
caused only by the labour shortage, but are 
themselves a sign of an improved climate in 
the steel market. The German steel indus¬ 
try, however, has no hope that prices can 
easily or quickly be raistti. German prices 
are still above the normal list prices in the 
Six, of which the other steel exporting coun¬ 
tries have meanwhile firmly established 
themselves on the German market. More¬ 
over, some of the new orders are stil having 
to be obtained by aligning downwards to 
meet the prices quoted by competitors in 
third countries. While three years ago only 
one ton of steel in ten used in Germany was 
imported, it is now about one in four. So 
steel manufacturers on the Ruhr can do 
little else than to take the recovery, as it is, 
in their stride and hope for the best. 


INDIAN INDUSTRY 
--^ J 

Over to Petto^hismicals 

Calcutta 

1 AST week’s offer by the American oil 
^ company Phillips to set up an Indian 
petrodieihical complex to produce ethylene, 
butadiene and propylene, in conjunction 
with the Cochin refinery in which it jand cer¬ 
tain Indian private interests have a minority 
partnership with the Gpvemment, is the 
latest in a recent series of petrochemical 
plans, fodia may now be taking to petro¬ 
chemicals with the same fervour that 
marked its steel expimsion in the past 
decade. TTie immediate reason for the 
shift is the growing availability of petro¬ 
chemical raw materials ; but more compel¬ 
ling perhaps is the low prodiihivity of 
agriculture, which needs larger supplies of 
artificial fertilisers and pesticides. India 
also needs to meet part of its consumer 
demand with synthetic detergents, fibres 
and rubber. India has also made it known 
that foreign private investment will be wel¬ 
comed in this new field, where it is con¬ 
sidered as important to acquire technology 
as capital. 

Starting almost from scratch, India is 
now attempting to build integrated com¬ 
plexes capable of utilising all the products 
yielded by such basic operations as steam 
cracking. A study by the French Petroleum 
Institute has reinforced this approach, by 
emphasising that each complex should be 
brought into being under the umbrella of 
a single entity even if various segments arc 
farm^ out to individual entrepreneurs. In 
Gujerat, where a £s4 million complex is 
being planned next door to the 3-million- 
ton a year State-owned refinery under con¬ 
struction near Baroda, the "" umbrella ” role 
is being taken by the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission, but both Indian and foreign 


Rubber Trends 

1964 looks like being a good year for 
suppliers of both natural and synthetic 
rubber: there will probably be even less 
natural rubber available this year than 
there was in 1963, and most indications 
point to continuing growth in total 
rubber consumption. 

The March issue of Rubber Trends 
reviews this and other developments of 
importance to users and producers, and 
indudes a Special Report on Australia.^, 

Ptirther details from: 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELUGENCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House 27 St James's Place London SW\ 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 






THE MKSAGE: The generous and rewarding taste of this 
very spedal Scplich. In Cutty k yon wiU discover the fhll over¬ 
tones of die great Highland maits, subtly revealed through its light 
colour. People who lead in taste are leading the way to Cutty Sark. 
Pick up a bottle today. 
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lear this foodstore of sU insects? Better ask the top insecticide people! 

sk Shell. Shell supply insecticides for every problem. For a potential insect- 

iradise foodstore, built in the thirteenth century and still in daily use, Shell 

Duld prescribe Vapona, the DDVP based insecticide. Shell recommend Vapona 

r warehodi^, dairies, livestock, airplanes, ships, beaches, rubbish dumps and VAI 

[ thmgs m bei^i^. Vapona vaporises, controls all insects, yet it is easily ^ 
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►mprehensive group of insecticides. Between them these specialised products 

Fer cdn^plete protection against insects, to every major crop, in every continent. 
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finng tMf participate m processi&g ** build¬ 
ing into final productSi Negotia¬ 

tions, however, cannot make headway until 
the price and availability of feedstock is 
settled. In the meantime, the construction 
of a fertiliser platit based on surplus 
naphtha is proceeding > as an independent 
project. 

This is one of nearly a dozen naphtha- 
based fertiliser plants now planned or under 
construaion. India’s growing demand for 
middle distillates— 4 xrosene and diesel— 
cannot be met without adding to the exist¬ 
ing surplus of the Ughter naptha oil frac¬ 
tion. In addition, there are tail-gases from 
refineries, plus natural gas, as petro¬ 
chemical sources. The French report esti¬ 
mated that there would be enough base 
materials available by 1970 to get four 
petrochemical coinplexes started, including 
the one going up in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion in Eombay. Here two steam 
Orackers are being built, one by Esso and 
the other by Umon Carbide, only one of 
which is ol the minimum size that the 
French study believed economically viable 
—50,000 tons a year of ethylene. Based 
on this unit is a large, closely-integrated 
project to produce major intermediates 
which is being set up by a joint venture, 
Hoescht-Mafadal. A plant is also going 
up for the manufacture of monomer to be 
utilised in the production of polystyrene. 
But if growth in Bombay has been untidy, 
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it is because beginnings were made before 
thinking on petroch^cals, had cr3rstal- 
Used. 

ISRAELI AIRCRAFT 

Semi-Denationalisation 

O RDINARY investors in Israel' may soon 
have a chance of joining the 
government as shareholders in what is be¬ 
lieved to be Israel’s largest industrial 
enterprise, Israel Aircraft Industries. The 
government, however, will maintain a con¬ 
trolling interest. Juat how invests will 
respond to the offer, when it com«, is un¬ 
known ; the or^nisation has so far never 
publish^ any prt^t figures. 

Since its foundation iust over ten years 
ago as a small servicing and maintenance 
unit for the Israeli air force, this company 
has grown rapidly and diversified exten¬ 
sively. It now services the aircraft of all 
airlines using Td Aviv airport except, 
curiously, Israel’s own airline, £1 A 1 ; it 
does maintenance and conversion work for 
foreign customers; for the past four years 
it has been building Fouga Magister jet 
trainers for the Israeli air force under 
licence from the French Potez-Air-Fouga 
company, and it hopes soon to start build¬ 
ing these also for export, mainly to African 
countries. Finally, what originated as a 


GERMAN MINES 


How Dangerous? 


Hamburg 

HE Mathilde ore mine at Lengede has 
re-opened again after one of the worst 
disasters in German mining, when 129 men 
were entombed last Octo^r by a sudden 
inrush of water and only 93 of them escaped. 
Ten of the bodies have bad to be left in 
the cave in which they were found 60 metres 
down for fear of dislodging a stone and 
starting a landslide. Nevertheless, men are 
back working again at this level, and the 
surveyor’s report on the cause of the flood 
is expected to be completed soon. 

Mining is t dangerous business; it is 
arguable whether the German safety record 
is better or worse than average, irem ore 
mining, as at Lengede, is almost a thing of 
the past; only 10 million tons a year are 
now pr^uced in Western Germany com¬ 
pared with 115 million tons of coal, and in 
the coal mines accidents have fallen by about 
25 per cent in six years to a rate of 77 acci- 
d^ts per 100,000 tons of coal dug in 1962, 
the last year for which figures are available. 
This is a good deal letter than tiie British 
rate of 103 accidents per 100,000 tons, but 
it disguises an alarmingly high German 
death rate. More men died in 1962 in Gcr- 
maii mines than in British—^and for a smaller 
output of coal. The number of deaths was 
23 in Germany to 257 in Britain; the 
eath rate per zoo,qoo tons of coal dug was 
of the order of two to one. 


The most common cause of deaths, and 
of all accidents in German mines, serious or 
trivial, was collapse of the roof or walls. 
This is not surprising, in view of the geo¬ 
logical structure of many German pits. But 
official inquiries attribute the great majority 
of accidents, however caused, to human 
error of one form or another; it may be 
significant that the more highly mechanised 
the mines, the lower their accident rates, 
particularly where continuous coal cutters 
are used. Considerable stress is now being 
laid on the recruitment and training of mine 
surveyors; 13,000 of them were working 
in the industry by the end of 1962. 
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small workshop for lepakiM litoift 
instnunents has jzrpwn him a dwisira 
makes them, and Uso manufUctdra elec¬ 
tronic equippent lor hospi^^s., ^ 

Thia kat is to be, spun off next ijm 

a subsidiary company , with ha pwn manag^ 
ment, as the start ,o£ a oor£k>nite. reorganisa¬ 
tion intended to pave the; way.for peitial 
private, ownership^ of the cmiiev eniieipri^ 
The plan is to js^uire independent private 
companies operating in allied fields 
offers of newly-created toael Aircr^ 
Industries shares as. well as to create.addir 
tional shares for Jssue to inycstors, ao that 
cvenmally only a ooz^rolling mterpst will 
remain with the defence ministry, under 
whose aegis the goverDn»ent*^wn^ 00^ 
pany has operated until now. Althcn^ the 
apimximate loute to iniacd pwnenhip 
has thus been worked out in l^inpiple, and 
approved in jpdnqple by ibo government* 
nothing defimm has yet been fixed. But 
the step seems a logical one, since about 
half the company’s work is now performed 
on a straight commeicial basts for cus¬ 
tomers other than the Israeli air force, 
with last year’s income from foreign con¬ 
tracts running to approximately milltoo. 
The company has, moreover, been ttm 
from the start by an independent manage¬ 
ment, headed by its founder and present 
managing director, Mr A. W. Sch^mmer, 
a Californian who brings to the organisa¬ 
tion, in addition to a shirt-sleeved infor¬ 
mality that is common enough in Israel, an 
American-bred efficiency that is somewhat 
rarer. 


OPEC 


No Further 

P REDICTABLY, the latest round of nego¬ 
tiations between certain of the Middle 
East oil companies and a team from the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries representing certain of its 
member governments, in Geneva last week 
and this, reached no agreement. Teams 
representing companies operating in Iraq, 
Qatar and Kuwait made offers comparable 
to those already made to Iran and Saudi 
Arabia (and by im{^catioo to Libya) on 
the issue of cxpcnsii^ royalties (le. paying 
this fixed part of Middle East government 
oil revenues separately ^ from income tax, 
not offsetting the one against the othtt as 
at present), these would have added 3-4 
cents a barrel to government revenues, 
against the 11-12 cents a barrd OPEC had 
demanded on this count. The OPEC team 
representing the Iraq, Qatar and Kuwait 
governments replied that the content of this 
offer had already been found unacceptable 
by OPEC’s conference in Riyadh at 
Quistinas-time; that they would recom¬ 
mend the government representatives due to 
meet in Geneva on April 6th to refuse ; and 
that since the offers wtfe being made in 
almost identical terms, there was no use in 
going on with furtbtf meetings for the 
present. 
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Moiwr iw TUKianr 

Ptom Twti Too ? 

T iJWtBy'8 plan, 

gnidkd idobf by tlie Qrg^sation for 
Eqag^ttik md l>evdopni^t> 

ta ittaiete &a second year d opWation 
wj^ a hw nag^g tmcertaintki; The 
reeeiady voted budget for 1964 vdw its 
0^59 mOlioti ($i 7 .<i million} deficit has 
prepared on tne shaky basis of extra 
inoome to be ^Ided fiom new taxes 
whose coflectkm depends oh a bill for tax 
reform still to come ttvongh parliament. 
Tax increases oniheif own fist year proved 
virtually uaelcss; out of jCTioo million 
expected from a new tax on wealthier 
farmers only ^20 millkm was collected. 
The prime mimster, Mr Inonfi, drew his 
conclusions and in speeches to support his 
tax reform bill he has been haranguing 
Turks to perform Aeir ** patriotic doty ” 
and pay up. 

Fromms of the reform is also being 
closely watched by the international aid 
consortium drawn together by the OECD 
to foster the five-year plan. A meeting of 
the consortium originally scheduled for the 
end of February m draw up aid details for 
1964 was tem^rarily postponed. Before 
cominitting itsw the consortium, it seems, 
wants to see the reform bill safely through 
widi the guarantee that Turkish sources 
will provide their fair share of the neces¬ 
sary funds. So far Turkey is assured of 


StrSlMfiSS^: 1NVESTMI3KT 

consorrit^ xnillioh 

but ^ estima^ ' lhd necessary for<^ 
contributions for 19^4 at $252 million—^ 
about the same a$ m 1963. 

Financial problema of another kind, 
however, still contribute to official insomnia 
In Ankara ; tbe. devdopment ,i^ tea only 
aggmvated thesd I^^sed demai^ for 
capital equipment helped push up Turl^a 
import bill in 196^ by $68.5 xniUM 
$6^.6 minion, despite 8 series of stringent 

S ew import controls. The benefits of the 
^ eveloiment plan for Turkey’s new expon 
industries have meanwhile suU to material¬ 
ise ; as demand for the country’s agricul¬ 
tural products was sluggish, exports in 1963 
actuahy declined from 1962 pcA. 
This produced a current account deficit ol 
about $150 miUion. 

An all-out propaganda drive is under way 
to extol Turkey’s tourist potential, while 
an increasing support to the invisible 
balance comes from the remittances of 
foreign exchange by Turkish workers 
abroad. As a double incentive to these 
workers both to send earnings home and 
eventually themselves to come back with 
their acquired skills, the government has 
set up a mongage credit system for riiem, 
paying 6} per cent interest, which, once 
they have built up a sufficient deposit, will 
entitle the holders to draw substantial 
building loans when they return. Bigger 
sums than these sources can provide, how¬ 
ever, are needed if Turkey is to handle its 


THE ECOHdMt$T 

bimdfth of loah 1^ 
dUffttK.' Those n«w' ivtiige 
ii ryoafs mi a^'^ w 
mfiiion fit 1965. It be that the QEC^ 
wdl come forwatd with piam^ to fund 
Turkey’s shm-term ■ ifcbts. Tliis - was 
recently recommended by the European 
Monetary Agreemdit whidi is still owed 
$90 milHon In Turkirii short' term debts 
which have constantly had to be renewed. 

OERMANTS SPECIAL PURCRASBfi 

A Quickened Pace 

P vKBASts and advance payxnents for 
purchases together totalling perhaps 
some £20 million are to be imde m 
Britain by the Federal German memment 
over the next fortnight. This seems a 
reasonable a^usion to draw from die 
official statements made after die fWo-day 
visit to London this week by Dr Rolf 
Dahlgriin, the German miniver of finance. 
He indicated both that the (kitnan govern¬ 
ment is prepared to make a new agreement 
for offsetth^ 'the foreim exchange costs 
of maintaining the Brmsh ' Army of the 
Rhine, and also diat Germany will have met 
undertakings to make ^^^^8 million worth 
of defence add civilian purchases in Britain 
by the time the present two-year agreement 
expires on March 31st. In Efeembcr, 
die German government deposited £17 
million in London in prepayment for pur¬ 
chases under this 1962 agreement. 


BUSINESS DINVESTMENT 


EUROPE’S CAPITAL MARKETS 

Time for 

T his week three further calls were made 
on Londdn’s international capital 
marlKt and, coupled with this, baifikers 
repeated at least six odier financings pro¬ 
posed for the near fuju*^ London and 
Europe. As a msutt, sobe European 
bankers arc beginning to feel uneasily that 
if borrowings continue at the present pace, 
they may prove indigestible and' harm the 
or^ly development of Europe’s newly 
revived markets. It is die spate of Japanese 
bomnymgs that particularly disturbs these 
banker^) who suggest that the Japanese 
govcrtiment should now reduce thef flow for 
a few, m<bths to give European markets time 
to absorb those curently pending, said 
to be fivd M htm^r and totalling perhaps 
smne $50 milliOiiiy jfa Issues totalling 
^bout $70 miUi^ nave already been made 
W announced in txmdon and Europe this 
'^aV, and some forecasts have suggested 
that the Japanese government and ^ivate 
companies may seek, in all, as much as $250 


a Pause? 

million in European markets by the time the 
year is out. This, however, is the highest 
figure that has been suggested, and 
may prove exaggerated, especially if the 
imminent passing of the prof^sed American 
interest equalisation tax removes, as it is 
expected to do, the uncertainty that has 
virtually closed New Yoik to foreign 
borrowers since last July. 

Two of the three borrowings in the 
London market this week were by Japanese 
concerns. A placing of $12] million 6J% 
20-year convertible debentures at par was 
arranged this week for C. Itch and Com¬ 
pany, one of Japan’s leading trading con¬ 
cerns, by a consortium headed by Hambros 
Bank and including Vickers da Costa and 
Co., Burnham and Co., of New York, and 
Nikko Securities Co, of Japan. On Thurs¬ 
day, Hambros and Wheelock Marden & Co. 
simed an agreement for the placing of 20 
tmllion ^o-yen ordinary shares of Taisho 
Marine and Fire Insurance Co., represent¬ 


ing the first Jap^ese equity financing 
arran^ in the London market. This plac¬ 
ing wiU be made in the form of 2 mulion 
units, each representing ten shares and 
expected to tr^ at 17s. pd. when they 
reach the market next week. At the same 
time, a consortium headed by Lazard 
Brothers completed arrangements for the 
placing at 99i (rf a $20 fluHion d%, 10 to 
20^r first mortgage loan bond issue for 
'A/S Tyssefaldene, the No^egian hyilro- 
dectric power company. 

The vtty success of some of the recent 
Japanese issues in Europe has brought with 
it a drawback in the form of their high 
attraction to stags, whose activities have put 
pressure on the market In Some of these 
issues: this is said to have ^en true par¬ 
ticularly in the Case of t^e $ro tniUion 
convertible debenture issue for Teijin 
Kabudiiki Kaisha, the Xapahese rayon fibre 
productr." Some 10%' 6t this issue i$ said 
to have clAhgeid hahda since its placing 
at the bejjpf^g 6f thk month, so that 
the price of these debentures has returned 
tp pm* wfafie other issties made on 
conditions still command premiunis of l to 
3i%, among them Ctoon Qunera and 
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Takeda Chemicals. Yet these, too, have 
been brought down from in the case 

of Canon and 107% in the case of Takeda. 

LONDON MARKET • 

Delayed Reaction 

I I- the Stock market's firmness after last 
week’s Gallup Poll showing Labour with 
an ir\, lead over the Conservatives was 
rather surprising, so perhaps was the fall in 
prices after this week’s improved trade 
figures. No new economic reasons for 
pessimism have emerged ; more likely there 
has been a shake-out of speculators who 
were hedging on a Tory victory on the basis 
of the earlier, widely exaggerated reduction 
in [.abour's lead. 

On the week to Thursday's close The 
Ecmwmist^Exiel indicator fell by 1.3 to 
394.3. By mid-week the setback in prices 
had wiped out all the gains of the past two 
weeks. For the most part the institutions 
arc keeping to the sidelines and there has 
been a steady trickle of selling by the public. 
With next month’s budget introducing an¬ 
other element of uncertainty into the invest¬ 
ment scene there seems little prospect that 
the continuing good flow of company news 
will stimulate the market—unicss, of course, 
ihc polls show another big dent in Labour’s 
lead. 

By contrast, and more oddly, the gilt- 
edged market has continued its post-Bank 
rate rise. 'I'hc gains at the long end have 
not been as sharp as last week when 
Treasury 5] 2008-12 gained,a full point 

10 91 1,1 but this stock has hardened further 
to 92 iV This reflects a certain amouni of 
switching from mediums to longs on the 
assumption that the authorities feel for the 
present that interest rales are high enough 
and that prices arc not likely to fall back 
again. But does the market really expect 
to gel through the election months ahead 
without another rise in Bank rate? In prac¬ 
tice many investors are confining themselves 
to the shorts and particularly the later dates 
and over the past week Savings 2 \' 1964- 
67 gained „ to 93. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 
J APANESE MARKET 

Support from 

Tokyo 

HE Tokyo Stock Exchange continues in 
the doldrums, but Japanese investors 
arc pinning their hopes bn a revival in late 
spring or early summer. At present, the 
Dow Jones average has sunk back to just 
over 1200 (like the American Dow Jones 
average there can be no base); this is the 
apprdximatc level to which the average had 
plunged by the end of 1963 from liist sum¬ 
mer’s peak of 1634. The sharp rally in late 
Janua^ to 1338 proved to be short lived, 
but at the current level the average seems 
to have largely discounted the widely 
expected first quarter deterioration in the 
external balance of payments, as well as the 
increase in bank rate from 3.84% to 6 . 57 Vo, 


Dow ionos Avorago 



announced this week. In addition, some 
observers believe the market can be propped 
over the coming months, while the economy 
is braked, by the stock buying syndicate, 
Japan Joint Securities Company. This was 
recently established with government 
approval by the 14 leading banks and four 
major securities houses, to step in with pur¬ 
chases whenever the market appears to need 
support. And the government would 
undoubtedly like to see the syndicate 
stabilise the market, while it pushes through 
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the Syndicate? 

measures to reform the securities trade, 
strengthdlt the financial atructure of cor¬ 
porations, and slow down the country’s 
overheated economy with a tight money 
policy to overcomeWesent balance of pay¬ 
ments difficulties. syndicate’s effective¬ 
ness to datC) however^ is uncertain^ Some 
observers are convinced that its initial 
interventions provided the main , sl^port 
for the market in the past few weeks» while 
others have poined wit that the Japanese 
Dow Jones Average actually fell tne day 
after the compm^ made its first {Purchases 
(of about million of blue<bip securities) 
on March 6. Thus, while govemnent 
spokesmen claim the marktt is in no serious 
present difficulty, some private economists 
forecast that share prices may dedbe some¬ 
what further in the months komediately 
ahead, partly because of whkt tl^ term an 
ovcrsupply of stocks. The hope is that some 
improvement in the balance of external pay¬ 
ments will start becoming evident about 
May, and that this, ooupM with a general 
business upsurge in preparation for the 
October Olympics, will give additional 
strength to a traditional summer rally of 
share prices. 

In one sector at least—foreign investment 
—the Japanese stock market elicited sur¬ 
prise last year. Although it was widely held 
that the announcement of Washington’s tax 
equalisation measures would greatly con¬ 
st licr foreign buying on the Japanese stock 
market, the year ended with these invest¬ 
ments exceeding $236 million, or nearly 
double the amount for the previous year. 
The increase brought the accumulated total 
of foreign stock investments since 1950 to 
more than $623 million. 


WAI.L STREET 

A Word of Warning 



KEY INDICATORS 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Equities: Some setback. 
Gilt-edged: Firm trend continues, 

NEW YORK 

Advance to new peak despite 
profit taking. 

FRANCE 

Recovery not fully maintained.. 



INDICES 

Percentage 
change from : 

Mar. Ilf 

Mar. JSf 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

London 

3VS 6 

394 3 

-0 3 

4-2 4 

4- 9 8 

New York 

8l3f 

620 3 

4-0 8 

4-3 1 

4-21 8 

France 

92 6 

950 

+2 6 

—3 2 

-13 5 

Germany 

no 3 

III 3 

4-0 9 

4-4 8 

4-30 3 

Holland 

343 5 

342 3 

—0 3 

—0 4 

4- 3 8 

Canada 

130 9 

138 2 

4-0-9 

4-2 4 

4-U 4 

Australia 

372 1 

371 7 

! —01 

—10 

4-21 7 

Japan 

1.236 7 

1.204 6 

1 —2 8 

—5 4 

—21 9 


For fioscc and Stock Prices and Yields see poga 1068 and 1069, 
j London, March I2(^ and \ 9th. 


M ERRiLt. LYNCH, Fierce, Fenner and 
Smith, the world’s largest stock¬ 
broker, has had an office in London since 
i960, and this week the firm sent across the 
Atlantic some of its lop executives for a dis¬ 
cussion of Wall Street’s prospects with 
British instimiional investors, who have 
been showing a growing interest in Ameri¬ 
can shares. The New York bull market or, 
perhaps more accurately, the bull market in 
the 30 blue chip stocks comprising the Dow 
Jones industrial average, is now 20 months 
old, and Mr John H. Moller, the head of 
Merrill Lynch’s research division, gave a 
cautious warning that a correction may soon 
be due, although he remains optimisdic 
' about the longer outlook. Part of hit under¬ 
lying optimism is based on the increasing 
importance of institutional investors, whom 
he describes as “ compulsive ” share buyers ; 
over the past 15 years their holdings have 
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Airmail 

Air Freight 


Airmail 

A:r Freight 


£>3 lOs. 



£11 Os. 

£10 0 * 

Canids •— 

I 

Europa.. 


Quabac and Ontario] 

rt\l iOs. or 

' £7 15s. or 

Ghana. 

£12 IOs. 

£9 IOs. 

Provincas.1 

1 Can. 138 

Can. $30 

Gibraltar, Malta,. 

£7 5s. 


Othar Provincas.^ 

r£l2 lOi. or 

£10 tOs. or 
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£12 IOs. 

L Can. 8)8 

1 Can. $31*80 ' 
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£12 IOs. 

£10 Os. 
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£12 IOs. 

£10 Os. 
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£12 IOs. 
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£1) IOs. 
£11 IOs 

£ 10 "* 0 $. 
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£M 0 ^. 

£9 JOi. 


belaw 


Israel. 

Japan . 

Jordan . 

Lobanon . 

Airmail 

. £11 Os. 

. £13 IOs. 

. £11 Os. 

Air Freight 

Philippinai. 

Rhodesia. 

South Africa .... 

Airmail 

£13 IOs. 
£12 fOs. 
£12 IOs. 

Air Freight 

£10 Os 

. £11 Ot. 
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£12 IOs.. 
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. £12 IOs. 
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. £12 10 s. 

£9 lOi. 

USA. 4 / 

^ £12 IOs. 
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£10 IOs. 
or $29*50 
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. £12 IOs. 


Wait indias. 

£12 IOs. 
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Eutunidh Shows WHttkteS 


O NE of the growing number of European 
unit and investment trusts, Eiunnion, 
has started to show wrinkles, which arc not 
yet visible in the many recently formed 
British unit trust management In 

1963.1 sales of units by the managers of 
Eurunion, the £12 million unit trust) 
specialising in ebnutioo niaiket diateS) Were 
exceeded by repur^hasies, and thO' total units 
in issue at the ^ehd the year had fallen 
from 1,012,000 to 984,000. At the second 
meeting for unit holders, held this wedt in 
Frankfurt, M. Raymond Larcier of the 
Banque Lambert, the uust*a -xnaoag^, 
singled out as the major sellers British in¬ 
vestors, who at the end of 1962 were esti¬ 
mated to hold alx)ut 25% of the units. He 
suggested that the main reasons for this 
decline in British interest were the break¬ 
down of the Eroaaels talks yeaMnd..the 
rise the doUa^ premiudi. ..To tneso be 
might have added the strength of the Lon¬ 
don market throughout 1963 and the bcllted 
realisation in Britain ibi acock mvket- 
booms, even on the continent, were mortal 
after all. 

Eurunion’s portfolio of British shares has 
itself been a casualty of the failure of 
common market negotiations. This had 
been built up to 8.3% of the portfolio in 
1962 in anticipation of Britain’s entry into 
the EEC. The management now feels that 
the trust must return to its original concep¬ 
tion with investment restricted to companies 
in the common market countries. Moreover, 
Eurunion’s holdings of British shares may 
actually have deterred British unit holders. 
Who, after all, wants to pay the present high 
rate of dollar premium to buy a stake in 
British shares? Accordingly, the trust’s 
British beddings, reduced to just under 7% 
at the end of 1963, have been completely 
liquidated since then. 

Since 1959 Eurunion’s units, now priced 
at Lux. Frs. 1,828 (approximately £13) to 
yield 2.4%, have risen by 56% compared 
with a net gain of 38% in die Eurosyndicat 
index over the same period; but the units 
are still n% below their 1961 p<^. This 
pcrormance is rather better than it apf^ars 
for some 15% of the trust’s portfolio is in 
cash and fixed interest securiues. Over the 
same period the dividend has been raised 
from Lux. Frs. 30 to Lux. Frs. 50. 

Despite the high management charges, 
equivalent in 1963 to no less than 20% (rf 
the trust’s income, Eunmion units may wdl 
recover some of tWr dimioisbed popularity 


MON^Y AND EXCHANGEI 

Money njarket report, exchan|e rttes, 
arbitrage calcvifatloajand European trusts 
statistics on pago 11 To 

STOCK rAICES ANp YIELDS 

HorrW arid overseas sto^ pric^, yietd^ 


for British investors as a still attractive 
media for those Wanting to take a general!^ 
stake In common market economies. 


Dutch Favout Dollars 

T fie two leadibg Dutch trusts enjoyed a 
high demand for their shares in 1:963* 
Robey’s incr^S^ by 20% I^st 

year, its wtes in issue rising from oyer 5 
odilliilni to more than 6 milU6n, of which ft 
is estimated that about one-third are held 
outside Holland. Intcrunie, ranking second 
to Robeco among Dutch investment trusts, 
followed Robsco in getting a quotation for 
its shares in London last year and its capital 
increased by 15% to pass for the first time 
the FIs 100 million mark. 

|^nl}k4 $urunita, -the two trust? do not 
confin 4 their portfolio to Europe, and both 
have big stakes in America; at the end of 
1963 this amounted fox Robcco to 4iJ% 
and for Interunie to 3ii%, In both trusti 
these holdings, togefW with Dutch local 
and internaitional stocks, amount to around 
70% of their portfolios. The rest, as the 
table on page 1170 ^ows, is spread largely 
in the other countries of the Six and m 
Britain, although both trusts have begun 
to nibble at Australian^ Japanese and 
Spanish shares. The bias in two port¬ 
folios is also heavily weighted in the same 
direction, for in each case five groups-— 
public utilities, financial institutions, oil, 
foods and electrical equipment—account for 
some 60% of the trusts’ funds, albeit in 
slightly varying proportions. 

Holdings in British stocks were fraction¬ 
ally higher at the end of 1963, at 5}% in 
Robcco and 4.9% in Intcrunie. It will be 
surprising if either trust is prepared to put 
fresh money into British shares until after 
the election, and with new funds coming 
into the trust these proportiorts are likely^ to 
Wl. At the end ^ February Intcrunie’s 
stake in British shares had dropped to 4*4% 
with the only change in its portfolio since 
the year-end the switch out of the trust’s 
holding of 10,000 shares in International 
(^mputers and Tabulators into Rank 
Qrganisauon. Literunie has, it sedns, taken 
its v£w on the outcome of the election, for 
kll its ^cel holdings have been sold and ody 
I^nd Securities remains among Briti^ 
property holdings. 

Robeco, by contract, has added to its 
Britiiih; pmperty holdings, buying 100,000 
shares in Town and CSt}^ Pro^rties. Both 
trusts added Pleasey and Burmah Oil to 
their investments last year and increased 
substantially their holdings in Elliott-Auto* 
mation., Among Icssct known comp^es 
Interunie has bought Robert Br^adforil 
(HddingsK the insuiafice btoking fins, and 
the ^e^nt Charlcjtta restaurant ^uix 
Copperad) Telephone Rentals and the fUnr* 


U4ft 

controlled Kershaw have Qgured 
Robeco’s purchases. The current prlceiTfor 
the trusty' shams inqlude the present high 
dollar ptekihm 'dtid Ibr \the FI 50 
shares around £2 los. of the present prices 
ifi ttepreseoted oy the premium and tois is 
something that British Investors will do weU 
not to igoorei They must ask themsrives 
whether the current premium justiSes 
investments jn these trusts, when Britisb 
trusts offer a very similtur. investment speead 
for some 6 p- 7 o% of their portfolios (few 
have mueh ot a stake in Eumpe) with tfip 
additional advantage of gearing. , 


CRITTALL manufacturing 


Frosted Windows 

'■/" ■ -''I '.!. 

past week Im brought teck memo- 
X ries of the prolonged arctic weather in 
ifi^wihier bC 4^2^ still very 

evident in the statement^ of a number of 
company chairmen,' parriculariy . of com* 
paiiies in the building industry. For a 
number of companies trading to the calendar 
ycar-^nd even Wojan't profits fa the bitter 
months failed to wke up for the ground 
lost early in 1963. Such was the case with 
Crittall Mantrfaauring, which has some¬ 
thing over 40% of the'metal Window market 
in this country. 

In the first quarter of 1963 Crittall made 
a small loss and demand for its windows 


dedmed sharply enough to force the com¬ 
ply to introduce some short-time working. 
This was followed later by difficulties in 
getting the labour back (some of nus- 
manaffement or miscalculation here) which 
held oack the pace of recovery, so that 
despite much improved trading in the 
second half of the year pre-tax profits fell 
back from £1,033,000 to The 

dividend has nonetheless been rounded up 
from the equivalent of il\% to. 12 and 
as a sharply lower ebar^ l^thjfor home 
and overseas tax lessened the impact on 
earnings* these still cover the. dividend 
twice. Now at 13s. rid. the 5s. Shares yield 
4.6?/, and just over 8i% on earnings. 
These returns (particularly that on earnings) 
are comfortably above the average on build¬ 
ing materials shares. 


Mr J. P. Crittall, the chairman, warned 
shareholders, of increasing competition in 
both home and export markets and of the 
fact that the 1964 results will have 10 bear 
a full year^ charge of increases in wages and 
other costs incurred in the second half of 
1963. But he ia by no means unhappy about 
the outlook, both at home and in Crittall's 
two main: owscas markets, Canada and 
Ausqralil. Indeed, there seems a good 
chance that profits should recover most of 
the ground lost last year, for the order bc^k 
& “ fuller’’ than it was a year aga and in¬ 
creasing betidfits diould Ik felt^from the 
improvement in methods and in products to 
keq» pace with the presdot'fevolution in 
builcfaig techniques. 



n46 

TYPHOO TEA 

Empty the Pot? 

I N each of the past two years Typhoo Tea 
has increased its pre-tax profits by 
around 7%, to £3.3 million in 1963, But 
over this short period the dividerfd has been 
almost doubled from the equivalent of 25''., 
to 45%. The chairman has certainly lived 
up to his promise made two years ago that 
the directors would not be unmindful of 
the claims of shareholders in view of the 
£4 million held in liquid assets. These have 
now taken the strain of an increase of ^1.5 
million to £9 million in tea stacks and a net 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

investment of £154,000 in fixed assets, but 
at the end of the year they still amounted to 
£3.6 million or 5s. 9d. a share* 

This must encouraging to share¬ 
holders, for the extreme keenness of the 
competition in the grocery trade hardly 
suggests that Typhoo will find the going any 
easier in the future, and it will probably do 
well to achieve a continuation of its present 
j% growth rare in profits. This achieve¬ 
ment suggests that Typhoo again added to 
its sales last year, with the help of such 
promotional ventures as the tea caddy offer 
to newlyweds and the picture cards in the 
packets. But scope for gaining further 
ground in the highly competitive British 
market for packaged teas seems limited and 
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it is encouraging that overseas, where its 
interests are so far quite small, Typhoo has 
entered several new markets. At 51s. 6d., 
the sharesnow yield 4.4% against the 4.2^,, 
on Brooke Bond B shares, but while 
Typhoo is more amply endowed with liquid 
assets, the Brooke IQbnd dividend, for which 
some increase has been forecast for the 
current year, is covered 3 times, against the 
1.8 times for Typhoo. Both shares have 
risen sharply in the past two years—in 1962 
Typhoo sifyod as Ipw as 30s.—and it will be 
surprising if they move $0 much in the 
future. Investors might well take their 
profits, although with Typhoo the chance 
of a take-over bid cannot be completely 
ruled out. 


APPOINTMENTS for further amiouucemeuts see puijes 1160, 1161, 1162, anJ 1163. 


group accountant Europe | 

urgently needed by a well-known international company marketing I 
a reputable consumer product that is a household name. His | 
tasks—to maintain resourceful control of finances to serve a rapid | 
i expansion in a competitive field, and to lead and dcvcU>p stall I 
in four offices across Europe in the details of day-to-day accounting. | 
Based in London, he will report to the head of the internutional s 
division Prospects are unusually attractive. The man appointed I 
will be a qualified accountant, probably with experience in a large | 
company, unlikely to be under 30 or now earning less than £2.5tH); | 

a the ability to speak French and German an advantage but not I 
I a necessity. Please send brief details in strictest confidence, quoting | 
1 reference CH/4/E. to Arthur Young Sl Compiiny, Moor House, | 
I London Wall, London, E.C.2. I 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 
-PARIS 

VI:i]i>r U K. group with large overseas interests requires 
qualified accountant, aged up to 40. foi its substantial manufacturing 
businesses in France. 

TJic successful applicant, who will he a member of the 
management team, should have financial, costing, mccfianical 
accounting and management accounting cvpcricnce, and some 
knowledge of French. 


GOVERNMENT OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Ministry of Health and Local 
Govornmont 

PLANNING 

OFFICER 

N£W CITY 


Applications art invited for a post 
of PLANNING OFFICER on the team 
recruited to prepare a Master Plan for 
a New Regional City in the north 
of County Armargh. Applicants should 
be members or associate membora of 
the Town Planning Institute. Special 
experience in social end economic 
statistical enelysls. particularly In 
relation to new town design, would be 
an advantage. Preference will be 
given to ex-Service candidates. 


The appointment will be arranged 
by the Ministry for an initial period of 
three veers, but the successful eootl- 
cent may be trensfeh^ to such body 
as may be established for the adminis¬ 
tration of new city._^The Mlary 
will be on the scale £1.670 to £1.945 
fifing ultimately to £2.110 par annum 
(starting point according to age 
qualHICatlens and thperlanca). Existing 
superannuation rlghta can be presarvao 
and assistance canJil s'ven in securing 
housing accommor^^- 


AopHcattona _ 
tlon, quallhcatlon^exof 
and giving tho oambs ^ 
of two refartea with dir 
of the candidate’s work i 
to The istabllshmgiil C‘ 
of NealMi and Ucol 

itormont. Baffast, 4 . to i_, 

later than 10th Aorll. 1064.' 



Market Research 

An International Food Maiiu- 
fiic’luiing Group has a v:icimc> for 
a No. 2 in its Ccntial Markcring 
Research Dcpariment situated in 
London. 

Candidates should have sound 
cxpeiicnce in the prepaialion of 
reports, forecasting of trends, the 
analysis of reports propaied by 
outside market research organisa¬ 
tions and in the consti uelion of 
qiiesiionnaiics. Prcfcienee is tor 
a gradu.itc either in economics or 
stalislics, aged 25-35. A know¬ 
ledge of Flench is desirable. 

The salary, prospects and con¬ 
ditions are good and u peiiNion 
scheme is in operation. 

Write for application form to: 
Personnel Olliccr, Liebig's txiiact 
of Meat Co. Ltd., Thames House, 
Queen Street Place, E.C.4. 


ECONOMIST 

Applications are invited for 
position as Economics Secretary 
to Employers Federation in 
Westminster. The work will 
involve assisting in the prepara* 
tiofi of economic data for 
presentation to N.E.D.C. and 
other bodies; the analysis and 
interpretation of statistics affect¬ 
ing an important industry; and 
administrative work in the fields 
of safety and research. Pre¬ 
ferred age 25-30. Applicants 
should be graduates in econo¬ 
mics, preferably wiA statistics. 
Initial salary according to age, 
qualifications and experience, 
Reply to Box No. 1802. 


The posi will be well remunerated, with govid fringe benclii-., 
piiUii ^h.lring, eontubiitor) pensiun, L.k. Icunc. 


send del ails of qu: 
eireum'.tiiiiees and present sal:ir\ t 


SOUTHLRN RHODESIA 

f.llVDl VIE SI \11SIIC1 

The cstublishrd tVnirul Si:itiNtiLiil Olllcc 

di-alllllC Milh PIOM bruiuhcH nllKiill slulislUs 
rcquiri.\ aacII qiialiricU tvoiuuniv oi fii.iihc- 
innt)i.iil x.iiiMKl.ins, 

COM I K \( I of irtM or ihr.4. vt-iiN v.iili possi- 
bil)()' (if l\ini.)nLi)t I siiibli^hrtiLDi (.mi .(.ini- 
pk'llon 

SMXKV Ml ih(. S(, jIc f I JNil-f I PCI .mnum 
(itiuk; kl l»'-ti,4-« iKT (jmiiMi) <i(,mulc>. 

KUTUKV PASSAl.-rs, eX(,elKni spoiilnx imd 

HmIkIkv l.ivilMl..'. In u pli.(s;in| clliiiiUi. 

AlM'lu.dion Itirrh'. jritl rpitlK-r (k-luH'! Iioin 
Sccri-iuiy <K(. UhuUcsIu Homs*., 4.:V SiiuuU, 

LiMiiion. W 

THE GAS COUNCIL 
PRESS AND PUBLICITY 
SERVICES 

The Gas Council Press & 
Publicity Services Department is 
looking for a young man who 
can write, and who is also 
widely enough versed in economic 
and social affairs to be able to 
do his own research for the. 
considerable variety of subjects 
on which he will be expected to 
moduce lucid ^nd cogent 
English., Preferred age: 26-35 
and depending on experience and 
qualifications the salary would be 
about £l,80p a year. Please write 
to The ^cnetacy. The Gas 
Council, 1 Gi'osvenor Place, 
London. S.W.L 


ilificiilions. cvpcriencc. family 
A» Bo\ 1804. 


Mullard Equipment Limited 

yvish to appoint 

OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH STAFF 

to foim the nucleus of a new 
Section conccincd with pioblem> 
of production control, project 
planning, stock control, csiim.iiing 
and associated fields. 

Applications arc invited fiom 
Graduates and qualified Produc¬ 
tion Lngmeers with iniimiive and 
ability ip create and mainUtin 
sound rclutionships with all tcv'jls 
of management. Knowledge of 
O.R. techniques U not e.sscntia] 
but an ability to apply scicmilie 
tilclbod and mathematical reason¬ 
ing to a wi<k variety of procticnl 
problems is essential. A peiiod 
of orientation and individual train¬ 
ing will be given. 

Apply in confidence to the 

Employmeat Qfflcgr, 
Mallard Eqnipmaiit Limited, 
Manor RoyaL Crawle.v, busnex, 

quotiug reference TEOjORICA, 
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HISHUpS 

mcuwi im n« 

■ GrMt income. it3,S17,]M,9N *3.4^9.075 

NaJlocoMi'.. $ 645,W7,5f4' $ 4ii,«71.423 

, Por ihor*. f , MM' $3.78 

' Caah .divUfApd*.. $ 267,6«3,8«3; . $ 38^07,200 

Por I2.W :. ' ^ii.es 

Total assets . $4,455,094,748 $4,165,829,346 


Equity in total assetl^ii^ . 
nonsubsidiary com]5iif,v 
'ni«« Und '.V 

not oonl^d^totf . 873,000,000 852,000,000* 

y.., . .4' $5,328,094,746 $5,017,829,345 

Ca^^tt alid,oxp{eraldiy,‘s' 

oxjW^INtO* $ 621,389,587 $ 641,937,908 


0FERATIN8 * Barrets a day 

(Indudirtg equity In affiliates) 

IMS 

1 M 8 

.Grose production of crude oil and 
' natural gad tfquidsi 

Western Hemisphere 

Eastern Hemisphere ..S'..*. 

Total worldwide. 

844.9W 

709,238 

,1.664,232 

$04,741 

«96,07r- 

1,570,818. 

Refinery runs: 

Western Hemisphere . 

; Eastern Hemisphere. 

Total worldwide. 

1,183,574 

899,162 

1,6$2,726 

1,090,^ 
877,689 
1.467,3^ ^ 

Petroleum product sales: 

Western Hemisphere . 

Eastern Hemisphere. 

Total worldwide.. 

1,110,662 

658,116 

1,668,778 

1,064,062 

603.207 

1,557,269 
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aSSETS 



LUUlUTiM m STOOliiOUlQS’ EqWTY 




im 

- ,, 

INI 

INI 

Current Assets: 



Current UabiDtfes 

$ 329,902,308 

I 305,741,684 

Cash and securities.. 

$ 435,549,117 

$ 524,034,061 

Long-Term Debt. 

1 125,268,102 

1 818,947.464 

Accounts and notes 
receivable. 

562,998,943 

488,820,245 

Reserves for Employes’ 
Plans . 

3 41,072,351 

t 40,938,467 

Inventories . 

. 332.130,192 

324,116,257 

Minority Interest 

1 49,201,839 

1 46,677,873 

Total. 

Invostmonts* an^ Ad¬ 
vances .. 

Properties, Plant, and 
Equipment: 

At cost . 

il ,3^678,261 

$ 217,436,146 

6,586.476,736 

$1,336,971,463 

$ 206,705,654 

6,132,363.014 

StockKorders’ Equity: 

Par value of capital 
stock issued-sharei 

$12.50 each . 

Paid-In capital. 

Retained earnings » 

1,809.973,412 

90,013,888 

1,863,073,808 

1,609,400,025 

87,320,896 

1,684,970,037 

Less - Depreciation, 
depletion, and amor¬ 
tization . 

2.731,961,099 

2,680.663.755 

Less - Capita) stock 

13,563,061,108 

$3,281,690,958 

Net . 

$2,854,515,639 

$2,551,699,259 

held in treasury ... 

63,401.162 

80,087,101 

Deferred Charges. 

$ 62,464,710 

$ 70,452,969 

Total. 

$3,509,659,946. 


Total. 

$4,455,094,746 

$4,165,829,345 

Total .... 

$4,465,094,746 



CONSOUDATED IHCOME STATEMENT 



INI 

1N2 

Gross Income: 

Sales and services.. 

$3,415,746,301 

$8,272,136,134 

Dividends, interest, and other income .. • 

201.441,936 

192,652,941 


$3,817,188,237 

$3,464,689,075 

Deductions: 

Costs, operating, selling, and general ex- 

penses .. 

Dry hole costs. 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization 

Intereat charges .. 

Taxes (other than Income taxes) ......... ...< 

Provision for income taxes. 

$2,575,001,674 

28,254,896 

278,930,977 

12,401,947 

106,264,486 

69,100.000 

2,666,683 

$2,492,572,067 

34,111,606 

276,660.607 

18,897,477 

$9,264,920 

64,700.000 

2,321,166 


$3,071,620,663 

$2,983,017,652 

Net income.. •« 

$ 645,667.674 

1 481,871,423 


Copies of the Annuil Report 
ere evelleble uport request 
to the Secretary, Texaco Inc., 
18B East 42nd Street, New 
york, N.Y. 10017. 



TEXACO INC. 
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In hi8 Presidential Address to the British 
Iron and Steel Federation on March 18th» 
SIR JULIAN PODE said: 

A year ago, I said of the Industry’s experiences In 1962, 
"It was a bad year, which we are glad to have left behind 
us". Today, I can say of the Industrial prospects for 1964, 
"It should be a record year, which we are facing with con¬ 
fidence". 

The sharp turn-about In the steel market over the last year or so 
Is described in detail In tire Annual Report. Looking fonvard. the upturn 
in demand which began In the Autumn of last year is now firmly ajtab- 
lished and seems likely to continuefor 
some time ahead. The Industry is 
expecting steel production this year to 
reach the record level of 251 million 
tons, more than a million tons up on 
the previous record output in I960 and 
three million tons up on last year. 

To raise steel output by 3 million tons within a year wilt ba far from easy, 
even it—as we all hope—labour problems are overcome! And It la being 
made no easier by continuous sniping from political critics who make up 
for the weaknesses in their own case by constantly denigrating the 
achievements of Britain's steel-makers. But we shaft do It. And we shall 
be able to do so because the Industry has planned ahead, With courage 
and foresight, to provide all the steel that a fast-growing Britain will need. 


Labours 
for 

nattonoHsIng 

i within a vear Wilt be far from 

steel? 



STEIL BACKS BRITAIN'S GROWTH 

Support for economic growth is indeed a central feature of the Industry’s 
long-term policies. It la encouraging, therefore, that Britain has lately 
exceeded the Governmenf a target rate of growth. And it is encouraging 
too that all parties now back the theme of “modernising Britain" which I 
urged In my speech last year. Only within an expanding and an efficient 
economy can the steel industry develop as far and as fast as we hope. 

Economic growth wHf crertf aalea opportunities; but It Is up to the 
Industry itself to seize have befn Immensely encouraged of late 
to see how vigorously thO<tfi(||||try la pressing forward with its sales 
effort. Of all the advances vii!hie|l,l have witnessed during my period as 
President, the new “steel promotion'* campaign is probably the richest 
in future promise. 

SelHng, however, begins with efFl^eiency in the works—with first-class 
reseafch, efficient operations and wise planning for the future. 

AHEAD IN TECHNOLOGY 

In a science-based industry like steel, research is crucial; and the fact 
that steal's research expenditure Is rising taper cent a yearehows how 
conscious we are of that. But no less important is the application of 


research. In criticising British steel for not exploiting the revolutionary 
new oxygen converter processes, Mr. V\rilson has run his head into a 
noosa of his own tying. The share of total output coming from these 
pi^esses is, in fact, higher In Britainthan amongst our major Continen* 
tal competitors. Here and in other processes, the British steel industry 
has a clear technological lead. 

WPjBS IH.AiftNINB 

Metency does not, of ecairse, only mean doing whatever one is doing 
well. It also means doing the right things in the first place. If development 
policy is wrong, overall efficiency is Impossible. Given today's world steel 
market, the Industry was clearly right to concentrate Its latest round of 
Investment spending on cost-saving projects; and for their part, the 
Labour planners who spoke so glibiy of massive expansion schemes in 
1959 were clearly wrong. If Labour had gained control of steel in 1959 
and put those expanelon tehemee under way, they would have 
run British steel Into a crisis far wprsf than that which recently hit 
the Continental Industrlee. 

That crisis proved how right the Bfltfsh Mdustry has been In insisting 
on the need to maintain price 9tab(li(y (n ateel through bad times and 
good alike. We heard some short*siohtod criticism recently about tha 
supposed burden which that policy imposed on buyers when markets 
were weak. Now, however, with demand high again, customers will 
appreciate the compensations which steel's price stability policy and 
steel's efficiency jointly offer. 

Price stability In steel cannot, however, be assured on purely nationas a 
bOsYs. The Indudfry W'etcOrdOil the prolpe^t thist gdvornments may soon 
come together to consider stability in an International setting. 
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So far, I have tpoken of (ndiistHal rhaitere only. I with I could 
leave it there. But It It ImpoMlble thii year to ignore the political 
threat which hangs over uo-*>the threat that Labour wTfI nationalise 
steel if it is returned to power. 

THE CASE AGAINST NATIONALISATION 

Under the present arrangements, steel 1$ serving the nation well. That 
is so by all four major tests. 

1 1. Enough steel for Brltaln*s needs 

Firstly, the Industry is certainly providing enough steel. Indeed, it has 
spent £1,500 million on new plant to ensure that there vvould be enough 
steel to sustain a fast-growing British economy—a massive commitment 
W growth. 

2. Steel Is efficient 

Secondly, the Industry is producing that steel efficiently. On particular 
issues bearing on efficiency, I could gifve impressive facts. But what is 
most significant of ail is the overall test—the ability to meet and beat 
foreign competition in fair fight. With British steel exports at an all*tlme 
record and with British steel sales into the highly sophisticated markets 

of Western Europe having 
jumped 44 per cent in two years, 
the evidence gives the lie to 
those who question the effl^ 
ciency of Britain's steel-makers. 

3. Steel is selling hard 

Thirdly, the Industry is attack¬ 
ing with enormous vigour the 
task of telling steel in a world 
where selling grows ever more 
crucial. Selling is indeed, the 
field above all where the 
privately-run steel industry out¬ 
classes thenationalised alterna¬ 
tive. Today, selling through more than 260 companies, steel is intimately 
** in touch with Its customers, whereas a nationalised industry would be 


centralised, with every major safes Issue having to be referred back for 
decision. But even more important than differences in organisation are 
the diff^fenctB In spirit. Selllrjg ii tfj^nafuri^ lahguajpe of private enter¬ 
prise; cmoc^on is ihsvnatufi^ lanpuage of (Wtionalil^tion. 

4. A rebpohsibla Industry - ^ 

Fourthly, steel is a responsible Industry. That it honestly tries to act fn 
a responsible manner is not, I believe, challenged by anyone of weight. 
,And beyopd that, there is, of course, ail the formal inachinery of public 
accountability—a range of etatutory iupervision and control pgr&lleled 
In no other private industry. Public ownership could add nothing 
effective in this respect. 

With steel already doing such a good Job for Britain, why does 
Labour want to changa things? No ono knows. 

TELL THE PEO^U. MB. WILSON 

A year has passed since Mr. WHeon stated his intention to nationalise 
steel if he came to power; and In all that time, he 
hae not once explained In detail why. I toy 
bluntly to Mr. Wilson that this la good! 
anough. it is not good enough for those who 
work in eteel. It Is not good enough for British 
industry ss a whole, dosely dependent as It Is 
on stssf a efficiency. And it Is not good enough 
for the British people, who have not been 
schooled to think of democracy as a Shatter of 
"take it or leave If". So wt say again to Mr. 
Wllson« "What Is Labour's cast for natlonii- 
llsing steal?" 

In my personal viaw, what la at sUka In 
steel nationalisation is the whole nature of 
the society In Which we are to live. The State 
already controls a large slice of Industry: but 
even so, we still live In what is recognisably a 
liberal economy in which the State has to play by 
the rules. It would not, however, need much ex¬ 
pansion of State ownership for Britain to cross 
the watershed and become recognisably a State- 
controlled economy, with a marginal and dwind¬ 
ling private sector. If the Labour Party were now 
to take over steel, and then to use this industry 
as a power-lever to extend its control more widely over the steel-using 
industries—as it certainly plans to do if it has the chance-^that watershed 
would undoubtedly be crossed. And once it hod been crosled, once the 
majority of workers and managers could look only to the State for their 
jobs and their futures, the political repercussions would follow as surely 
as night follows day. 

Even leaving that apart, however, my advice is clear. 
Nationalisation would be bad for the Industry, bad for 
those who use steel and bad for the nation at large. 
Under the present arrangements, steel is serving the 
nation well. So leave well alone. 


Copies of the Annual Report, with this speech in fu'l, ere ODta<nable {rcn'i the 
Biitish iron and Steel federation, Steel House, Tothfll St, London SV/L 
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Serving the Free World’s Growing Ngeds 






Highlights ol thc GKNE-HAI, MO'l'ORS CXJRFOKAriOX 1963 Annual 






Nktelean Sixty>Thr«e was <■ Record YMr for Genordllitotort 

WdrMi\W(* ■ciIm (rf (rtri timl uurks Vote 11'i above .ihc '/ 
1902 moid. Sales of ])a«cnger rars in the t'ltUed.. . 
Stnlcs'vrctc 9 '’;. above 1!»>2; Irml: sales wre 20 % abosc Utc. 
previous year, Foi the first time, sides of ears and tnutis ]>ro* 
duced ovociteas ilitiiJjed to over a niillioit units. These sales, 
together tvith I'liited States and Canadian cxpoils, ica<.hed' 
I.i 21>000 iiniis, or 268 ,(KH) more than in 19 G 2 , 

Karningf per sliaic of common stock were $6.B6 compared 
with 1962 cavuings of $ 5 . 10 , The share tntfease was 
$ 0 . 73 , or 15 ?;., if .iccouiu is not taken of the epetrawdinary irt' ■ 
romc of $ 0.27 per share from the 1962 s.-ilcpf General Motors - 
investment in F.thyl Cori>oratlon. 

The Growth P«Harn in the UHitacI Stotot 

Many factors contribtitcd to these opei'atin|ii||t^. The 
business expansimt in the United Stales, wliicn iOptA Wly 
in 1961 , continued to advance dming 1963 , atitdiwl^ fpn-* 
tinned strength as wc enter 1961 . Industrial pip^n^, 
ployment and^onsumcr incomes have all reachednew Mghs.. 
Investment by busiitess in new plant and eijuipnoent u alto 
at a record level. IHioIcsalc prices have rcinainedritabUfm 
the upward tnwemcnt In consumer prices has not been pi o-' 
notmeed. In this climate, consumer conOdcnce lias.contribr 
ufed to a high level of automotive sales. 

The automotive Industry has also benefited from the up- 
w.ird thrust of long-term ^owih forces, which have raised 
the annual demand for passenger cats by over a million units 
in the past decade. 

Other areas of the Corporation's bn.sinc.ss also benefited 
fromfavoirrable.ccononiii (onditions in sjiIck todefeiu c 
and sjwcc agencies tonlinucd to iuctcasc. 

Tha Growth PeifMrn WerMurido 

The littc of luiH’kct growth bvetsenv eontinuts to oUtpatc 


Total FactoiVSafts- Cars aWTrucks Net Sales 


thal in llic I'liited .Siiiies. Autonioiive markets overseas aic 
exhibiiing manyol ilie tlramfteristiics of.the<markel.inrfhe 
United ,Stutc.s:.itueusc compcttiiuin, aiwide range of pcoduci 
choices lutd changing,t,usl9mer preferences AyUlr re.speci, to, 
Vchidc si/e, body style, pciforniancc and CCQUOipy, , 

Meeting the Growth Challenge, , „ 

An a^ressivc progiamiue of plant modernisation was coiir 
tinned in 1963 . Expenditures for plant facilities amounted 
fo $647 milHon,.o£ which $116 millon was spent in countries 
outside of the United Slates. Major, steps wens taken diirii^. 
the year to inaease the flexibilii) of car manufactiuiug facil¬ 
ities and to aduev’c lower costs. 

Nc\? itacilities lii England, including the Ellesmete Port 
plant, were completed for the production of the Vauxhall 
Vis a, tvliklt was introduced in September. In 1963 , the IVcsl 
German 0 |jc 1 Kadctt achieved sales of 206,000 units, 'i'hcsn 
two ncu’ onc lUrc cars permit General Motors to compete 
Ovcrse.as across,vimially the entire range of cars sold. 

Other expansion programmes were completed in Poi iugid 
and Norway and arc under svay In Ausinalia, Mexico, .South 
Afi iea, Netv’Zealand and Pent. 

The achievements of 1963 stand as a trilnite to the elTorts 
of tire men and rvomen svho are employed throughout the 
world by General Motots. I’hey also serve as continuing evi¬ 
dence of the contributions an iniei national dorpoiation such 
as General Motors can make to the eroftoniic progress of the 
jivinycouiUiieswhoseixsopleit,setters. ,, v..,y'A ‘A 

The General Motors Futurama exhihif at the 
World's Fair oponing April 22 will afford j^ljehs of viewers 
from all over the world a dramatic, deit^llfratlen of how 
Oenorai Motors products ond activities Meet humajenp^s, 
and further Free WorM progress. 

Taxes and Net IncCtM- 
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GSNBRAL MOTORS OPBRATIONS IK GREAT BRITAIN 

^;\UXHALr; MOTORS LTD 

Jikc Oe^ier.al Motors enjojcjjLa record «ai' in many aicias of iUq business. Uuics^c|. 
of cars an«bBc«lfOI:d coiuinci^ial t^hicics rCf^cl^cd^ 16,600 nnit^ a 14$ iiia wsc ovcf 
1902 ; Va\i] 0 i 4 t <^iploy inofc iliali 36 ^ 00 .t)CO0l(^at dteir Luton, rkurstaBlc, aitd 
Elles^nerc fort plants, lindlftst fedt pafd'out oveir £ 9 $ million to tfieli^'S.TOO sup- 

.hcant part that Vauxliall, a General Motors 

'iiis4 eeona 


9 ^ 


plicrs.Tliis helps to explain the signiheant part 
paHatenpf 3 f yeHiSi’ stwding. pl^ys inthc Aiii< 



OE 



LTylOaORS LTD 




New VauKlitll PJIai|t at Ellesmere fort,.uu!»liire 


I.ondon, DunsiablCi Hendon, T.iirrpool, sind 
Southampton: 

hoi^Ml^d.flpplianccs and 
Commct'ciaT refrigeration equipment. 

Ac'-b«Uo aiiloiliobti^ find clcclllcal coniponcnts. 

EUCLID (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD 

MottiMwelt and PetcrhoHl, Smtland: 

Qt-the-Wgliway tsnifmiovlng equrpmeht; 
ctawler tricttiln, ffonf-eiidlostdeis^ 
tear and bottom dump rragoiiSi ^tapen. 


GENBUALAAOtORS 

WORlOWiOEi- 

General Meleri h«u eperotiens 
in eadi of tbete 24 countri/es of 
the Free WerMi 

Avilrcilki 

Auitrki 

Mglym 

Brozll 

Conofiffl 

Ddnm^fc 

fffiland 

Fr«wce 

Garmany 

Greol Britain 

Itoly 

Maxko 

Nitharlan<ls 

Mew2aoland 

N«TWiry 

ftrv 

BortUgat 

Sweden 

2ouliiAffJa« 

Switzerlaiid 
United Sfefcb 
Uruguoy 
Yetrtntuelq 


^arningii Per Share of Common Slock 

d-‘ aro 
6 I 



0gll«r Mm oi All frgdhidt 

ctvftfan 

DoTtnet 

Ttlal 

f oefoty Sd«t of C«ft Mid Trycke 

Menufaefuretf In U.S. f>lynts 
Mflnufeclured In CanaoHen plants 
MdniJf$cturBd in Oi^crseas plants 

Total 

Net Income 

As a perceni of eaiys 
rarned per share of common stock (yoor 
1962 inctudeg extraordinary income 
etfulvalent to T0.27 per share from 
Investment In Ethyl Corporation which 
was sold In 1962) 

Dividends per share of conMnon stock 

ToxfS 

Pf0vl:iion for income tones (worldwide) 
Other tax provisions 

TeUI 

ToW! taxes per share of conimorj stock 
Total taxeopertfoHaroT not Income 
TUtat taxes por aettar or dividends 

Reiil Mate, RlaMti, ami Ci|Uipment 
(bccfydfiH) SptcM Tools) 

Ret balance at December 31 
Plant expenditures for year 

fovoelmoof os of December 31 

Net working capital 
Shareholders' net Investment 

Workiwtelo tmpfoymeni 

Average nurnber of employees 
Total payrolls 


re OFTxxB 

»«« 

YBAJB 

1000 

11 

11 


IT 

* i*.»5;«7,«IO 

4,66?,Odd 

4,2?S,000 

3.150.000 

aorfioo 

269,000 

197,000 

^ 1.<K»,<K)0 

747.000 

€•0.000 

s,874,eee 

5,239,000 

4,037,000 

$ 1,set,123,000 

$ 1.400,077,000 

$ 692.621.000 

».7% 

10.0% 

7.8K 

SOJM 

$'■>10 

$3.11 

S4.ee 

$3 00 

ee.se 

$ 1,762,100,000 

$ 1,475,400.000 

$ 87A200.000 


447.00ao00 

8712100.000 


e ai92Sid00,0QQ 

$ I,a47p400.000 

. |73t 

^6.78 

$4i4X 

$141' 

$1.32 

^40 

41.M 

$2.23 

ei.73 

$ 3.tlt,404,«99 

$ r.M4.1o/.000 

$ 2.709.108,000 


C45,in.OOO 

503,225.000 

$ 3.727.40«40a 

$ 3.528,030,000 

$ 3.058.577.000 

7,121,012,000 

6,650,973,000 

6,025,655.000 

040,000 

605,000 

553,000 

f 4,212,702,000 

$ 3,894,874,000 

$ 3.238.818,000 


CM iharff arc lialad cn the Sraualft, DusMiaerf, Frankfurt. ParU, Manlrsal and Torsnts Slack Cxchanecf, at wall is the majar 
exchangee in the United Statee. fiM thiree in alts traded tn ths •xchinges at; Lenden, Amsterdam, latcf, Gtntva and Zurich. 


Copies of the QM Annual Report 
.. —, 23 Rucl 


^ -5 E6 ‘38 59 _ 'CO T2 . §4, 


Motors Ltd., (Dept. TE), 
vertioos in Frencli 


ritinr ti 

uckingliam Qatd, London, 8 Wf. Condensed 
tr German ere alie eveilaNi jm rfEoeib , . 
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KLEINWORT, BENSON, 
LONSDALE LIMITED 

i( 

Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Ernest KJeimvarif 
circulated with the report and accounts for the year ended 3isi decemher spdj 


I tm glad to Tcpott that the Group has had aoothear satis* 
factory year. Profits have risen and it is proposed to pay a final 
divid^ of 15 per cent which, together with the imcrim 
dividend of 5 per cent paid last October, wiU amount to 
20 per cent for the year, as compared with last year’s 
distribution of 18 per cent 

The results of our principal subsidiary, Kleinwort, 
Benson Limited, gitre grounds for satisfactioo, and a 
dividend of 12^ per cent, has been paid, which compares with 
hist year’s distribution of 11 per cent. Full provision has been 
made out of current profits against the loss anticipated from 
the failure of a New York brokerage firm. 

Further Expansion 

There has been further expansion in all directions in the 
Banking Division, as is reflected in the balance sheet, the 
substantial rise In the total for acceptances being noteworthy. 
The rise in the figure of money at call and short notice, etc., 
is partly attribuuble to a reduction in holdings of gilt-edged, 
wUdi was undertaken In the latter part of the year in view of 
the outlook for that sector of the market 

The New Issues Division has had an active and profitable 
year, and the demand for its various services is running at a 
high level It Is gratifying to recall that the use of the Offer 
for Sale by Tender, which has now become established u a 
recognised method of initial marketing of a company’s shares 
in the London capital market, was first introduced by 
Kleinwort, Benson Limited In 1961 . The technique which 
was then devised has been widely adopted, and has even 
qvead to South Africa and Malaysia* Pmuing our policy of 
appending the geographioal scope of our New iMues 
business, we sponsored in the earty |»art of last year the 
introduction on the London Stodc Exchange of the ordinary 
shares of a weU-known Japanese company—this being the 
first Japanese industrial sham ever to be quoted in London. 

Our Investment Management and Advisory business 
continues to develop. We have undertaken the management 
of additional pension funds, and a new investment company, 
the Guernsey Overseas Investment Co. Limited, was form^ 
during the year to cater for the investment needs of Channel 
Islanders and other non-residents of the U.K. We have long 
provided advice on investment In the traditional areas of the 
U.K., North America and the Commonwealth, but five years 
ago we took the view that the growing economic importance 
of Continental Europe made its inclusion essential for an 
investment service to be complete. Our experience and 
knowledge of this area enabled us to estabhsh this additional 
aervice» end its steady expansion continues. 


Lonsdale Inpestfnent Trust 
I now come to our other main subsidiary, Lonsdale Invest¬ 
ment Trust Limited. In November last this company issued 
a further £ 1 , 250,000 of 54 per cent Debenture Stock 
1981-86 at £96 per cent., the Stock being payable as to 25 per 
cent on allotment and the balance in February of this year. 
The consolidated valuation of the .Trust*ji portfolio,, taken as 
usual without including the ruling investment dollar 
premium, amounted to £ 18 , 572,792 as against £ 15 , 056,478 
for the previous year. The asset value of the Ordinary Capital 
has risen to 24 s. Hid. per L.LT. 5 s. unit compared with 
20 s. 7 d. last year, 4 n increase of over 21 per cent. If the dollar 
premium were included the end year figure would be 
increased by a further Is. The statement of the geographical 
distribution of investments (based on market value) shows 
chat the proportion of the funds invested in the U.S.A. has 
been maintained at 25.5 per cent, and that in Australasia 
increased to 6.1 per cent The consolidated net revenue of the 
Trust increased by 7 per cent., and the Trust has raised its 
dividend to our Company from 174 per cent, to 19 per cent.; 
this involves approximately the same proportionate distribu¬ 
tion as last year. It is likely that revenue will show a further 
rise in the current year. 

International Markets 

Last spring the Banking Division moved to St. Albans 
House, and the closer proximity to our Aldermanbury 
House office has made a noticeable contribution to the efficient 
working of the business as a whole. Work on the new building 
at 20, Fenchurch Street, which we hope to occupy by the 
middle of next year, is progressing on schedule. 

Last year I rtferred to the part that London might play as a 
major intemationai market for long-term capital Since then 
the proposal by the U.S. Government to levy a new tax on 
investmenu in foreign securities has lent considerable 
impetus to the issue in European centres of intemationai 
bonds for government and fint-class industrial borrowers. 
Co-operating in banking groups with business friends 
abroad and in the City of London, Kleinwort, Benson 
Limited has participated in this business, and hopes to 
expand its share in it. I believe that syndicates of this kind, 
designed to mobilise the resources and to bring together the 
varied experience of the several national capital markets, will 
continue to make an important contribution to the economic 
progress of Europe u a whole; at the same time they help 
to ^uce the demands for capital upon the U.S.A. In all 
this, the Gty of London has once more shown its ability<o 
play a distinctive role. 
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EXTRACT hf= 


Tlie Annual Meeting of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company was held in Bristol on March 17th. 
Mr R. S. W. Clarke, Chairman of the Company, 
presided and the following are extracts from his 
Siutement to Stockholders. 


drease w4i sulsiantialiy due to higher divioends' 
from firitish-American Tobacco Company Ltd. 
and Gallaher Ltd. and to a first dividend on our 
investment in Bunzl Pulp & Paper Ltd. 


becomes law it Is our intention to apply to the 
Court for such an order in respect of tobacco 
goods. 


SMOKING AND HEALTH 


TRADING RESULTS 

'Die Trading Profit of the Group was 
£23,246,927, which, on a comparable basis, was 
£568,587 higher than in the previous year. The 
increase is attributable partly to increased profit 
from the sales of tobacco goods, and partly to 
an improvement in the aggregate profits of Sub*- 
sidiary Companies. 

Ihc Company's sales of cigarettes were higher 
in 1963 than in 1962, and there was a rapid 
increase in our sales of tipped cigarettes. Wills 
Embassy Virginia Tipped cigarettes, the largest 
selling tipped bmnd, have continued to make 
very satisfactory progress. Total sales of plain 
cigarettes again fell last year, but Player's 
Medium Navy Cut cigarettes have maimained 
their position as the most popular brand in this 
class. Our sales of tobaccos showed a funher 
increase during the year, and oi^r cigar sales 
continued to expand rapidly. 

SUBSlDfAKY CbMPANIlS 


BALANCE SHEET 

'Hie Parent Company's Balance Sheet shows 
that stocks 4t £158,222,511 were £5,070,170 
higher than at October 31, 1962. Stocks of leaf 
tobacco in bond were higher both in volume and 
in cost. The increase in leaf porices has been 
such that the fmance required for our bonded 
stocks in 1963, wojS £141 million greater than 
It would have ^en at 1958 prices. Stocks and 
debtors together amounted to £222,608,748. Of 
this figure nearly £90 million represented the 
Tobacco duty which we had paid to the Revenue 
on our own stocks and on goods supplied to our 
customers but not yet paid for by them. 

GJIT TO EMPLOYEES 

It has been our practice for many years to 
make an annual Gift to our employees over and 
above their normal salaries and wages, and this 
year the Gift will be 10} per cent on earnings 
in the year ended October 31, 1963. The total 
amount to be distributed will be approximately 
the same as last year. 


Th^'fccwif df an Advisory Committee 
to the United States Sm^geoa General has led 
to much further discussion of 1;^ ejects of 
smokfaig on health. The coi0|>I^y. of this 
wMe matter is apparent to tdl who' $iqdy it 

There are still many gaps in kii^l^ge that 
should be filled and can only be filled tip further 
research. First, we must press on with the 
investigation of the biological efieett of Cigarette 
smoke. This work has for some time been 
proceeding in the laboratories of the Tobacco 
Research Council. Second, it will be of very 
great value to medical sdence if more knowledge 
can be acquired of the coosdtutiooali hereditary 
and other charaaeristics of Individuals, whether 
smokers or not, who are prone to diseases whidh 
have been associated with smoking. A large- 
scale inquiry to this end is being undertaken by 
the London School of Hygien^ with funds pro¬ 
vided by the Tobacco Kes^di Council. We 
need also to know much more than we do about 
the effects of smoking on the nerVoUs system 
and in the area of mental weU-^being. The com¬ 
ments on the beneficial efiecta of smoking made 


'riic volume of sales of each of the Sub¬ 
sidiaries engaged in the paper and board trades— 
Robert Fletcher & Son Ltd. and St. Anrte’s 
Board Mill Company Ltd.—^was higher than in 
tlic previous year, but competition in these 


PENSIONS 

Since the last Annual General Meeting wc 
have received a valuation of the Pension Fund 
made at July 31, 1962, and I am glad to say 


by the Surgeon General’s Conuniuee gre rele¬ 
vant in this context. The Tobacco Research 
Council is endeavouring to develop research of 
this nature^ and I hope that it may in time prove 
frnlrfiil. 


trades remained severe and there was no signifi-* that this valuation disclosed a further surplus. 


caul change m their profits. 

Golden Wonder Crisp Company Ltd. which 
made a trading loss in 1962 achieved a small 
profit in 1963. The volume of sales increased 
substantially as production at the Widnes factory 
was built up. A new factory at Cbrby is now 
under construction and will be completed in a 
few months* time. Distribution \vill be extended 


It has, therefore, been possible once again to 
increase existing pensions, to improve the future 
benefits for existing employees, and to improve 
widows* benefits at no cost cither to the Com¬ 
pany or to the employees. The Imperial 
Tobacco Company Pension Fund is paying pen¬ 
sions totalling over £l,7>0,000 per annum to 
some 6,500 pensioners. 


PROSPECTS I OR rUL CURRENT YEAR 

Our leaf costs will be higher this year than 
last year and a number of other costs are also 
likely to be higher. It niuy be, therefore, that 
ilierc vmII be some reduction in the trading 
profit derived from the sale of tobacco goods. 
On the other hand, there will be an cxccp- 


lo I.ondon and the South-East of England later 


tionol increa.se m our income from Trade Invcst- 


in the year, and wc can confidently expect a 
lurtlier large increase in sales, bur development 
expenditure will again be heavy. 

For many years this Company has owned 
approximately half the Ordinary and Preference 
shares of Finlay & C^. Ltd. and The whole of 
the equity of Bewlay (Tobacconists) Ltd. which 
operates about 170, higii-elasg tOibi^eupqis^’ t 
shops. Finlay & Co. Ltd., which bixame a 
wholly owned Subsidiary ftom Apr!} Idst, has 
now taken over the management of the Bewlay 
shops and useful economies will result from the 
unified control of about 850 retail outlets. 

TRADE INVESTMENTS 

Our income from dividends and interest on 
Trade Investments was £8,380,539, an increase 
of £423,284 over the previous year. The in- 


RESALE PRICE MAINItNANCE 

In our view resale price maintenance as prac¬ 
tised in the tobacco trade operates in the public 
interest, and the Monopolies Commission in their 
Report on tlic Supply of Cigarettes and Tobacco 
published in 1961 recorded their conclusion— 

“ lltat in this trade (with which alone we 
' ar6 concerned), and so long as competition 
between manufacturers continues on the pre¬ 
sent scale, resale price maintenance does not, 
cither as a practice of Imperial or generally, 
operate against the public interest nor may it 
be expected to do 

The Resale PriceSvI^U^jow before Parliament 
proposes to bring i|in tqf minimum resale 
price maintenance efh^^'H^^^oods which have 
been specified as excnfptid goods in an order of 
the Restrictive Practices Court. If this Bill 


ments. In the circumstances the best judgment 
I can make at thi.s point of time is that unless 
unexpected difficulties .irise we siiould be able 
to m^iintain, the divklfend for the current year 
after naaking adequate transfers to reserves. 

CHAIRMANSHIP OF fHE COMPANY 

Finally 1 ^oiu!U like to refer to the change 
ill Chairmanship which will take place this after* 
noon. 1 shall enjoy my retirement all tlic more 
in the knowledge tliat the Chairmanship of the 
Company will be in the capable hands of Mr 
John Partridge. Ke will, I know, have the loyal 
.support of everyone in the Company, and we, 
as stockholders, can feel confident under 
Mr Partridgc*8 leadership everything possible 
will be done to maintain and increase the 
prosperity of our Company. 
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National economic buoyancy 
mirrored in Group activity 


" I' '" i; wtW' I' I' I,.1 ■ .11 I' '■ iihi'n . 

^ FROM THE ACCOUNTS 

I Yw enf/ed 30t/t 1963 1962 

f Profit before tax.2,158,843 2,05^839 

I Profit aftertax.964,043 926,787 

^ Minority interests.31,781 35,523 

I Dividends.555,344 555,235 

“ Retained.355,475 336,029 

I Net Assets .9,020,971 8,634,931 

P 

. . '‘.I u.t.iiiii:l'i i I't, i '.O''m.i'H ii ito’i.iriMi. 'i u lo.i 


£1,250.000 of this capital expenditure was for additional 
[ factory space and plant, the remainder being normal re- 
I placement of existing machinery. Whilst our programme 
t continues Into 1964 it is anticipated that the level of 
capital expenditure for the existing members of the 
Group will not be as high as in the last three years. 

'3 The consolidated profit of the Group for the year 
amounted to £2,158,843. The net profit attributable to 
^ Norcros is £932,262. The Board recommends a Final 

! dividend of 7d. per share for the year ended 30th 

November, 1963, which with the interim dividend of 5d. 
already paid will absorb £467,823. 


MR. JOHN V. SHEFFIELD, the Chairman, reviewing 
NORCROS Group's year ended 30th November, 1963, 
reported as follows: Last year most of our companies 
were affected in some way by the severe winter and it 
was not until late March that the rhythm of profitability 
of the Group as a whole was fully restored. Two major 
contributors to Group profits were particularly affected. 
However, the results of the remainder of the Group have 
been commendable and we are now starting to see the 
benefits of the capital expenditure invested over the 
last two years to improve organisational and technical 
efficiency. 

Financial Comments 

During the year the Group made provision for expansion 
by investing some £1,500,000 in fixed assets. About 


Future Prospects 

I have been most encouraged by the results of the re- . 
organisation and modernisation which took place last 
year within the Group and there are prospects for further 
expansion. 

The upsurge in the economy of the country is already 
reflected in a number of members of the Group and, 
helped by the mild winter which so affects some of our 
larger companies, there is a buoyant optimism which I 
find most heartening for our future prospects. 

Copies of the full report are obtainable from the Secre¬ 
tary. Norcros Limited. 129 Kingsway. London. W.C.2. 
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company meeting reports 
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Pttiiculari 


Application has been made to the Council oj f he SiolK Kxchonge, 
Londont for permission to deal in and for quotation for U.\, 
512.500,000 Convertible Unsecured Debentures, 1984, in 

hearer form, for the whole of the issued Share Capital of the 
Company and for Bearer Depositary Receipts (’* BDRs ") repre- 
\enting Debentures and Shares. Application has aho been mode 
to the Luxemburg .Stock Exchange in respect of the bearer 
Debenttues and Shaie BORs. 


C. ITOH & CO., LTD. 

IITOCHU SHOJI KABUSNIXI XAISNA) 

Uniorptnated under the laws <*/ Japan) 

SHARE CAPITAL 

A mhon.sed Issued and ltdiy paid 

800,000,000 Share* 327,750,000 Sharis of 

Yen 50 each 
(Yen I6,.W.500.0<M» 

LOAN CAPITAL 

Authorised lo he issued 

U.S. $12,500,000 Convcriible Unsecured LS. $12.500,INN) 
debentures, 1984 

I'he 6^% Convertible L'nsecured Debentures, 1984. arc bcinu 
placed at par by a Consortium, coiiipr^vinf*: 

IIAMBKOS BANK I.IMITED. I oiulon 

VKKFRS, OA costa & CO., London 

BURNHAM AND COMPANY, New 'ioik 

I HE NIKKO SECURi nrS CO.. LTD. Jok>o 

Bu.siiicss: C. Itoh & Co.. Ltd. is rhe ihutl or fouiih Lirjiest 
(.K-cording to the criterion .ipplicd) of the Japanese ' I rading 
C t)mpanics." I hese are an important feature of the lapanese 
economy, supplying manufaclii(iers with raw matcnals and buying 
liiiishcd goods for re-sale. I hey ofVer the benefit of experienced 
vvoild-wide purchase and sales organisations: their other activities 
include the linancing of manufacturers, market research and the 
introduction of new technology into Japan fiom overseas. 

In the 12 months ended 31st March, 1963, the sales of the seven 
largest I rading Companies were equivalent itv 20.6 of japan s 
gross national product. In Ihe same pcnotl C. ltoh‘s sales alone 
amounlcd to 3.4 ;,, of the gross national product. 

Profits and Prospects : 1 he Company’s sales and piollts have 
increased throughout the live years ended 31>l March. 1963, in 
which year the profit before income taxes was ^ eii 3.572 million. 

The Directors expect that the profit before income taxes for the 
year ending 3lsi March, 1964. will exceed Yen 3.750 million, and 
ihey expect to declare a dividend of Yen 3 per share in respect 
of the six months to 31st March. 1964, making a total of Yen 6 
per share for the 12 months lo that dale. 

Subject to the impossibility of accurate forecasting for 1964/65 
at this stage, the Diiectors consider that, in the absence of unfore¬ 
seen circumstances and assuming maintenance of normal trading 
conditions, the Company’s sales and profits should eontiiiiie to 
increase. 

Conversion: The Debentures will be conveiiible into .Shares at 
^'cn 112.5 per share from 1st October, 1964, until maturity. The 
price in Japan on 17th March. 1964, was Yen liM). The conversion 
price will be appropriately adjusted in the event of capitalisation 
or rights issues and in ccrlain other circumstances. 

Particulars of the Company and of the Dcbenlures may be 
obtained from; 

UAMBROS BANK LIMITED, 

NEW ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
18 , Finsbury Circus, E.C .2 

and from 

VICKERS, DA COSTA & CO., 

Regis House, King William Street, London, E.C .4 


LINDUSTRIES LIMITED 

INCREASED PROFItS AND DIVIOEND 

The sixty'Seventh Annual General Meeting of I,in4ustrics Limited, 
was held in London on March 19th. The following are the main 
features of the Statement of the Chairman, Mf WilMnm Ltike: 

We have had a satisfactory year, profits having risen from £678,090 
to £1,023,161, which figure represents a return of approximately 
10 per cem on the Company’s net worth. 

In broad icrnLs our invested capital may be considered to be 
£10,500,000 represented by Textile interests at home and abroad of 
£5,250,000 and by Engineering Interests (all of which at September 30th 
last were in this country) of £3,750,000 with the balance of £1,500,000 
covering our Canadian company, which is basically a marine hardware 
business, and our trade investments in Australia and South Africa, 
Last year approximate profits from the Textile Division amounted to 
£445,000, from die Engineering Division £500,000 (after allowing 
for a terminal loss of £100,000 on disposal of our Life Raft interests) 
and from the remainder £80,000. It should be remembered, however, 
that in the Textile Division we have recently acquiTed companies at 
substantially below their asset value and the return on the investment 
in these companies is satisfactory. 

The Textile Division did reasonably well but the outlook for some 
of the companies is clouded by the scarcity and consequent rise in the 
price of flax. 

In the Overseas Division textile earnings improved and ihc profits 
from our marine hardware stores in Canada were better than those of 
the previous year. 

The Engineering Division made a profit ahead of forecast and all 
subsidiaries arc currently working with good order books. This should 
enable us to increase the Group profits in the current year. 

BALANCE SHEET FFA HIRES 

The features of rhe con.solidated balance sheet are the improvement 
in net current assets of a little over £1,000,000 and the elimination of 
the goodwill item. The piuchase of the entire share capital of 
The BlackstalT Flax Spinning and Weaving Co. Ltd. and of the further 
shares in The Doagb Spinning Co. Lid. whereby the latter also became 
a wholly-owned subsidiary were made at prices considerably below the 
net worth of these businesses as shown by their balance sheets. On 
consolidation this gave rise to surpluses of £873,467 which enabled the 
goodwill of £641,397 existing at September 30, 1962 (arising from tlic 
excess of book value of the shares in subsidiary companies over their 
net tangible assets at dale of acquisition) to be written off and the 
capital reserves strenuthened (after further minor adjustments) by 
£223,918. 

'I’hc Companv placed recently £2,000,000 61 per cent Debenture 
Stock 1984/89 at £97 \ per cent. The proceeds from the issue, after 
expenses, will amount to £1,920,000 and will be used to repay bank 
indebtedness and provide funds for funher expansion and acquisition. 
The Board is satisfied that the Company is once again in a financial 
position to expand as and when attractive opportunities occur. In 
view of the present uncertain political outlook it was considered prudent 
to secure a reserve of capital in this way. 

THE CURRENT YEAR 

Before the cuirent financial year’s results arc known there will have 
been a General Election and there is the possibility of a change of 
Government. I do not think this would affect our interests to any 
great extent provided the Government’s economic policy docs not 
cripple our effons to reward shareholders as well as workers. I would 
hope that on sober reflection the policy of re-nadonalising the steel 
industry will be abandoned and that private enterprise will be 
encouraged to cam sufficient profits to give a satisfaaory return to 
shareholders after paying the high burden of taxation and financing 
expansion. We look for a further increase in profits during the current 
year, although our major textile companies will be adversely affected 
by the flax situation. We continue to view the future with enthusiasm 
and optimism. 

The meeting approved the final dividend of 3 per cent on the 6 per 
cent preferred ordinary stcick and the final dividend of 8 per cent (6 per 
cent) on the ordinary stock, making 12 per cent (10 per cent) for the 
year. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION 

The Anpual Ordinary General of 

I'hc United States Debenture Corporation 
Limited will be held on April 1st in London. 

Mr Ion H. T. Garnett-Onne (the chaimiaiO 
will preside. 

The following is tn extract from Uic Directors' 

Report ; 

Imerese and Dividends received durioR tlie 
year amounted to ^'1,100,584 against £985,525. 
Of this increase, the sum of £48,000 is due to 
a change in the basis upon which we estimate 
Double Taxation Relief. Up till now, this has 
been calculated on the standard rate of Income 
Tax. Tlie ultimate recovery has been over 10s. 
in the £, as opposed to die present standard 
rate of 7s. 9d. in the £, and in order to pro¬ 
duce a more accurate picture of the real earnings 
on our investments for the year, we have iliis 
year calculated tlie estimate on the basis of 
9s. 9d. in the £. This change in procedure has 
the approval of our Auditors. 

E.xpcnscs, which amount to 3.8 per cent of 

HUDDERSFIELD BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

ANNUA!. CENERAI. MEETING 
MARCH 17, 11)64 

The President (Mr Brian L. Broadbent) in 
proposing the adoption of the ninety-ninth 
Annual Report and die Siatcmcni of Accounts 
for the yciir to December 31, 1963, said : 

As you will sec from the Accounts, the past 
year was one of outstanding progress. 7’he 
'I'otal Assets as at December 31, 1963 amounted 
to £49,859,000, being an increase of £5,399,000 
on the previous year. Investors* Balances in 
creased by £5,172,000 to £46,439,000, Mortgage 
Balances by £3,773,000 to £39,440,000 and 
'I'rustce Investments and Cash by £1,551,000 to 
£10,030,000. 

A substantial increase in receipts from Invt'S- 
tors enabled the Society to advance the record 
sum of £8,604,000, being an incrca.se over the 
previous year of £3,234,000. Further, the mort¬ 
gage advances approved exceeded the comple¬ 
tions, the amount of the advances outstanding 
nt the year end being £2,600,000, or nearly 
twice the amount at the commencement of the 
year. These commitments were fully cen'ered by 
readily available liquid resources. 

We thus started the current year in a strong 
position, and provided the cash inflow is rea¬ 
sonably maintained, we hope to be aWe to make 
still more funds available for lending in this, 
our centenary year. 

After providing £769,000 for taxation, 
£15,000 for depreemtion aod taking into account 
£31,000 over pnn-ided for taxation, to carry to 
Reserves the sum of £209,000. This brought 
the total of Reserves and carry forward to 
£2,572,947, representing the very satisfactory 
ratio of Reserves to Total Assets of 5.16 per cent. 

The Balance Sheet which is before you is. 
therefore, one of abundant strength and demon¬ 
strates the Society as being one in which Inves¬ 
tors may entrust their savings with every con¬ 
fidence. 

As has already been mentioned in the Report, 
there has been considerable activity in the pro¬ 
vision of new branches and 1 would also add 
that we have coating^ to extend our agency 
representation. 

I now wish to mention a matter which is of 
interest to our investing members and deposi¬ 
tors. By a decision of the Board the calculation 


COMPANY MOISTING REPORTS 

tjur gross revenue; werf £^2,-473 a ga inst £36,746^ 
and the increase is due meinly to higher figures 
for bank.charges, salaries and premiums in con- 
ptibtion vri^ the Staff: Pctision Scheme. With 
the proposed total dividen|d of 14J- per cent, as 
against 12 per cent last year, the distributions 
represent 85] per cent of available revenue for 
die year as compared with 87^ per cent la.st 
year. Our usual cautious estimate of income to 
be received during the coining year leads us to 
expect that we should be able to maintain the 
current rate with a similar margin, subject of 
course to possible diangcs. in the basis of com¬ 
pany taxation. 

As regards investment policy, we slifthtly 
reduced our holding in American Public Utilities 
in tlie Spring of 1963 and the decline of the pro¬ 
portion in our investments in North America 
from 40 per cent to 38 per cent represents both 
a modest repatriation of funds and the relative 
performance of American slocks vis-a-vis our 
sterling holdings. 

It is proposed to increase the inieiim dividend 
from 5 per cent to 6 per cent in order to lessen 
the disparity between the inte.rnn and final pay 
inents. 

of interest on investors’ balances will fiom 
January 1, 1964, be on a day to day basis. One 
of the advantages is that tlie investor need no 
longer time a withdrawal to expire at tlie end 
of a month in order to avoid loss of interest. lie 
now receives interest from tJie day on which he 
opens an accoimt or makes an addition tlicreto, 
up to the date of witlidrawal. "Hils concession, 
of course, is without prejudice to the Rules and 
statutory requirements regarding witlidrawals, 
but the Board sec no reason to anticipate, in 
view' of the strong liquid position of the Society, 
that except for unforeseen circumstances, it is 
one they will not be able to continue. 

It is important to the national Interest that 
building societies should Continue to extend the 
vast and beneficial influence which results from 
the ever increasing additions to the ranks of 
home owTiers. Whilst the increase in home 
ownership has been stimulated by the increase 
in personal incomes, one has a natural regret 
that the present cost of houses, which, as wc all 
know, continues to move upwards, puts home 
ownership out with the rcacli of many wc ivould 
like to help. 

In its w^iy, the removal of the burden of 
Schedule A improves the position some what, as 
the borrower is now able to get relief in respect 
of his mortgage inicrcsi entirely against his 
income, instead of as formerly, the excess, if 
any, over his Schedule A assessment. Most 
people who undertake house purchase w'ith the 
help of a liuilding society pay .some income tax 
and many are liable at full standard rate, so that 
the ta.x relief on the mortgage interest, which is 
SO often forgotten in talking about building 
society interest rates, is a consideration and 
should certamly not be Overlooked by tlie in¬ 
tending boriowcr in considering his corninii- 
mcnis. 

Quite soon, on September 5Th we will be 
celebrating the centeniry bf the Sodoiy. Whilst 
we shall be looldog back with pardonable pride, 
on the paar, we shall alao be looking forward' 
with anticipation to the future. I have great con¬ 
fidence it is one of high promise and that the 
Society will long continue to make its important 
contribution to the personal happiness of its 
members both in Its home town of Huddersfield 
and,many other parts of the land. I am equally 
confident that it will ti^inkain its high; standasds 
of financial strength aiid integrity for which it is 
universally known and rcspvClcd. 
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' WILLENHAIL MOTOR 
RADIATOR COMPANY 
LIMITED 

NEW RECORDS ACHIEVED 

The tliirty-sixth Annual General Mcx‘ting of, 
Willcnhall Motor Radiator Company Limited 
will be held on April 9th at Wolverhampton. 

The following Is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr Edwin W. 

Wilghc, MSB : 

The results achieved during 1963 were the 
beat in the Company’s history. A very high 
level of activity was maintained for most of the 
year and the turnover was 36 per cent up on 
the record figure achieved in the previous year. 
In spite tlierefore of increased production costs 
and reduced profit margins both the trading pro¬ 
fit of £375,022 and the net profit cjf £281,605 
before taxation were substantially in excess of 
any figures previously attained. Taxation again 
removes from us practically half the net profit, 
leaving a balance of £142,385 available for 
appropriation, compared with £111,462 in 
1962. 

It was already apparent to the Board last 
summer that the Company^ expanding activi¬ 
ties would be reflected in an increased profit 
for the year and the interim dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares paid last October was raised 
from 5 per cent to 6} per cent (4d. per share) 
7’he Directors now recommend payment of a 
final dividend of 18J per cent (lid. per shaie) 
making a total distribution of 25 per cent for 
the ye.ir, less Income Ta.x, wliich comiiares w ith 
20 per cent distributed in the previous year. 


CAPlI Al IXPENOlTtlttL 

Capital expenditure incurred during 3963 
exceeded £100,000, Avhile there were additional 
capital comniitmcntN of approximately £120,000 
outstanding at the end of the year. This 
expenditure should substantially increase the 
Company’s productive capacity and reflects the 
purchase of new plant and machinery on a con¬ 
siderable scale. 

As h;is already bcui announced your 
Directors, with a view to bringing die Com¬ 
pany’s issued share capital more in line witli 
the capital actually employed in the business, 
are recommending a free scrip issue of 875,000 
new ordinary shares to the Ordinary S/i.ire- 
holders by way of capitalisation of rc'scrves, on 
the basis of one new share for every two shares 
held at the close of business on March 17, 1964. 
This .scrip issue does not of course imply any 
increase in the total amount cn be distributed 
by way of dividend in future years. 

1963 was a year of high production and 
expansion in the motor industry as a whole, 
and your Company's resources were fully, 
Stretched; p;irticularly during the first jiinc 
months of ihc year, to meet all the requirements 
of our customers. Tlie Company is still mainly 
coiKxmed id the commcrcUl vehicle field and 
tfiis side t>f iqduatry took nearly three- 
quarters ot the Company’s total output for die 
yeir.^ The balance represented motor car and 
general engineering press work and assembly, 
and both these lines are being steadily 
expanded. 

Centn^ . heating radiators are now in 
quantity production and your Directors continue 
to explore, other possible avenues for diversi- 
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COMPANY MEWTMG REPORTS 


GREEJJWOODS ^T. IVES) 

Salimu feat toes of Mr J. SilmaiCs Slateia^nt. 

Aggregates and Concrete Diyision : An increasing demand and a wider sphere of operaiionai 
activity resulted in a considerable increase in output of sand and gntvel. The CKpansiiin 
of our ready mixed concrete business has continued and the crushed concrete business is 
increasing. Results for the present year should show a further advance in protlts. 

Transport Division : The wintci a/tdeted road transport services equally with our other activities 
but this year an improved flow of iraflfic has been noticeable. 

CiROUP 'S PINANCIAl SI A ns TIC'S 


Assets employed in Hie Group : 

Average share capital in issue. 

Net Proflt. 

Depreciation and replacement reserve. 

laxation and Taxation rqtiuiisatinn Reserve 
Ordinary dividend. 


1961 

1962 

1963 

£1.790.776 

£2,122,167 

a,9}7,t64 

£407,07.1 

£682,5.55 

£992.099 

140,527 

199,320 

268,005 

J 9.3.158 

313,229 

394,676 

34,560 

14,245 

57,943, 

54.728 

85,768 

, 133.283 
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hcatioi^ both within and without, the motor 
industry. 

rm. CUKRLNT YLAR 

T'he C'ompany has a reputation wnh its custo¬ 
mers for good workmanship and for maintenance 
of delivery schedules, and I view the tuture with 
conhdeiicc. 

A number of new lines will be coming into 
produciion during 1964 and some existing lines 
may come to an end. It promises to be a year 
of considerable activity bur it is much too early 
to foretell whether in terms of profit it w’lll be 
as successful a year as 196.^. However, taking 
one year with another and given reasonable 
trading conditions 1 sec no reason to anticipate 
any imcrniption of the pattern of growth and 
Mcady expansion which has been built up by 
the C.«ampany since ihe War. 

ALUMINIUM 

LIMITED 


The iliiriy-sixih Annual .Vlctiing of .Alu¬ 
minium Limited will be held on Apnl 30th in 
Montreal. 

In the Loujse of his geneiai ie\iew of the 
Company's attaiI^ in 1963, Mr Nathanael V. 
Davis, ihc Piesidcnt, Maicd; 

Net Income of Aluminium Limited consoh- 
daled after all charges, mcliidiy.g dividends 
on preferred Nhaies of .subsidiaries, was $32.7 
million in 1963 as compared with $37.S million 
for the yeai 1962. 

Consolidated Sales of aluminium in all form^ 
weie ai an all-time high of 861,600 shoit tons, 
compared wiih 72*^,700 ions in 1962. 

Sales and Operating Revenues weie $670 
million Lompaietl ^vllh $539 million in 1962 
Aliei deduLiing “ cost ol sales and operaiing 
expenses” there lemained $218 million in 1963 
compared wnh $206 million in 1962 

Cash Generation, consisting maiillv of net 
income and depreciation, was $97.4 million 
or $3 14 per share, subsianiially unchanged 
from the $96,1 million or $3 11 per share 
in 1962. 

Common Dividend payments during 1963 
were US 15 cents per share m each quarter. 
Total Common dividends di.sbursed were equiva¬ 
lent to $20 million in C-anadian funds compared 
with $19.6 million in 1962. 

On a consolidation basis, plant and invest¬ 
ments increased by $68 million Jiinrig the 
year 

TKADINC. CONDITIONS 

Cxinsideiing that Aluminium Limited marked 
up a record year in volume of sales in 15163, 
the Company's reduced earnings can only be 
termed disappointing and inadequate in rclaiion 
to invested capital. Despite con.siderabJy in¬ 
creased consumption of aluminium and a 
consequent reduction in idle capacity for the 
industry as a whole, prices deteriorated even 
below the levels prevailing in 1962. This lower 
level of prices, combined with the increased 



costs of doing business, i$ largely respon.sibIe 
lor the dedinc in the tiompany’s earnings from 
1962. In .short, the Company and the industry 
experienced a lightening of the cost-pnee 
squeeze in 1963. 

Price levels have inevitably been influenced 
bv the forces of supply and demand. Our esti¬ 
mates of free-world consumption and capacity 
indicates ih.nt the gap between supply and 
demand has narrowed still further and peihaps 
to a point where higher basic prices can be 
sustained. Piiccs did strenglhen modestly in 
ihe final quarter ol 196.3 but no Jaic in the vear 
as to have little effeci on the (\impany’s earnings 
At the time of writing, the slightly higher level 
of prices for ingot and sctni-l'abncared products 
continues to hold and may therclore maik a 
turning poini. 

During the first lialf of the vear, .Mean's Cana- 
di.in smellers were operated at an annual late 
ol approximately 600,000 tons In the course 
of the second’ half, poilines weie leaciivated at 
Ar-vida, Isle .Vlaligne .ind .Sh.iwinigan in Quebe,.. 
and at Kiliniat in British (A:)liimbi.a, giving a 
production of 626,000 ions for the year. Sales 
of Alcan piociuced metal during the ve.ar 
exceeded piodiution, lesuliing in a rediiciion of 
.iluminium invenioiies By the year end, the 
Company's (!anadian plants were luninng at an 
annual rate of slightly ovei 700,000 tons with 
some additional pot lines due to come into pro¬ 
duction subsequcnilv. At the end ot Tcbiuary, 
1964, 20,000 ions of iicw' capaciiv at Kiiimat 
entered produciion, biinging Alc.ofs opeianons 
to over 90 per ceni ol its expanded capacity. 
As potlines arc reactivated, produciion costs are 
temporarily burdened ; however at the higher 
level of operating rates production costs can be 
ex peered to benefit over a period. 

SALEik 

The Company’s sales last year were made in 
more than 50 c'Ouniries against a background of 
prosperous national economies but in a climate 
of vigorous international competition. Sales of 
aluminium products m all forms, by Aluminium 


■Limited's consolidated subsidiaries, reached a 
record level of 861,600 tons, or 18 per cent 
liigher than in 1962, which was the previous 
record year. Factors contributing to this 
substaiuiid increase were the continued rise in 
free-world demand and the steady progress of 
the Company's programme of forward integra¬ 
tion both by the expansion of its own fabricating 
activities and by acquisition of facilities new' to 
the Contpany. 

In the United Stales, which accounts for one- 
half of the free-world consumption, total ship¬ 
ments of aluminium in all forms, including 
exports, rose to a new high of over 3,100,000 
ions or II per cent higher than in 1962. Among 
other areas showing expanded consumption in 
1963 were the t United Kingdom, Canada, 
(icrmany, Japan. Australia and South 
.Africa. 

During the past four years the Company has 
invested approximately $145 million in new or 
enlarged fabricating facilities and 196.1 can be 
considered the year during which this pio- 
gramme began to show substantial results. 
During the fouiih quarter of 1963 all of the 
tabncaiing units within the Group, both con¬ 
solidated and non-consolidated, operated at a 
volume rate of slightIv over 550,000 tons per 
annum For tlie entire year, shipments of semj- 
tabricated products increased by almost 30 per 
cent. The growth m the Group's fabricating 
activities has provided .significantly enlarged 
oiiileis for primary metal produced within the 
Group, even though some fabricating units, 
because of ihe existence of import restrictions, 
were prevented fiom obtaining their import 
requiremenis trom Clroiip smellers. 

The installation .it Arvida for producing 
aluminium by « basically new process which we 
predicted w’ould be in operation by the end of 
1963 has been somewhat further delayed but is 
now complete. Because the esiabJishmcnt of 
detailed operaiing practices and the training of 
staff and operating crews is cs.seniial betore 
commencing round-ilic-clock operation of a plant 
of this si/e. It is expected that several 
months will elapse belorc lull opcraiion is 
achieved. 

In spite of the extra time which has proved 
necessary to prepare for complete experimental 
operation, we consider that we have been gener¬ 
ally successful in solving the de.sign problen>s 
which arose in .scaling up from our pilot plant 
to this production facility, 

As vve enter 1964 wMth a healthier relationship 
between supply and demand and ,|tn enlarged 
base for primrary metal outlets, the goal of 
sounder profit levels is clearly before us. 


MR NATHANAEL V. DAVIS ON THE GOAL OF SOUNDER 
PROFIT LEVELS 
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DONALD MACPHERSON & CO. LTD. 

ALL PROrn RECORDS BEATEN 
MR R. P. CHESTER ON THE HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


ANGLO-ISRAEL BANK 
LIMITED 

A YtAR or fURTHfR GROWTH 


Tiic sixty nlndi Annual Gcnaal Meeting of 
Donald Macphexson & Co., I imitcd, was held 
on March 19th at Winchcslcr House, Old Broad 
Street, London, EC3. 

The foQowiog is an r^ctrjct from the siutcment 
of the ebaixman and managing director, Mr R. P. 
Cheatnri CUE, JP, circulated wiili die report and 
accounts: 

We have beaten aU previous records witlt a 
Trading Profit of £773,660, an increase of 
£S8,960. Our Profit before 'Taxation, after meet¬ 
ing sm charges, is £609,553, an increase of 
£80,421, or 13.2 per cent. 

As the CDilipany*s year ends at October 31st, 
you snl! appreciate that the ivholc of die bad 
weather last winter fell into the year under 
review. In common with the experience of 
most if not afl companies ihc weather had a 
severe effect upon Sales for the first half year 
but, since the end of Mardi, Sales did show a 
very satisfactory increase. 

As announced in the press on February 3, 
1964, Thos. Parsons & Sons Limited lias become 
a member of the Donald Maepherson Gioup. 

In my statement to you last year 1 mentionad 
that wc had reoentJy acquired Tbc Wilson-Beii- 
nett Co. Ltd. of Madock. Ibis is a small wm- 
pany manufactucisg Distemper. During the 
course of this year the manufacturing actiridcs 
have been transferred to our factory at Worth 
Mills, Bury, and the Matlock factory has been 
closed down. 

CAPITAL EXPLNDUUJU: 

We have a heavy oapital expenditure pro¬ 
gramme in the cunenc year which will ahio run 
iato our next financial year. A large proportion 
of this expenditure wall take place at our main 
facaoiy at Worth MiDa. Winfa Mills, an old 
cotton miO, purchased in 1949 when restric- 
tiooa p r e v ented the building of a new fhceory. 
Coosidexafafe sums of moiiey have been spent on 
repaira to the badhlings over the past ievv years. 
To avoid the fcrpefuation of this cxpen^tuic 
the decasion faaa adten by poor Directors to 
cnboild 50 per cent of the building on the 
•ane stie, using a modem mctliod of amsmic* 
tion whttii givea impooved working space and 
greater hcighL Approsumately half of this wmk 
hag aovu been coaaqileced. 

In roeem 3 «srs there have l>ecQ consiikrijbk 
devetopmentf in the field of paint making equip- 
metit. Your Oompany has kept in dose tcnid) 
with thcec drralopiBeBts, the more prombing of 
which have been carefully evaluated, and, as a 
result, it was dveided rooently to te-equip cenain 
sections of the paint manufacturing plant. 

NEW fAC rOKY 

During the year ended October, 1963, the 
new fectory for R. Cniidkshank (Cellulose) l.td.. 
tdetted to in my statement last yc«, was com¬ 
pleted at West Biomwkh. AM production has 
been tfg nsfa re d lo the new factory and, on tf%e 
nme she, wofk Is oondnuing on the enectSon of 
offices for Cruiclshaiin and depot facdkles fbr 
odm Gtoup CoMpsafos. 

Hie Paint Muacty la higfaly cotBpctldve, and 
the necessity tor bdog ttbreait of new devdop- 
menta of oM kinds wffl be wideiit to you. As 


another part of our prograixuiK in tlils direction 
wc have ordered a Computer for delivery in 
September. Whilst being used for tlic more 
rapid execution of routine tasks it will also bo 
used for Productioji Planning, Slock Control and 
the control of Raw Materials, and as a mo>t 
powerful tool for our Research Departmcnl. 

Your Dircclo^^ feel it is essential for your 
Company to have the very best facilities available 
if tlxe progress of the Company is to be main¬ 
tained. 

ACCOUMS 

I have already ineniloocd tliat the Net Profit 
of the Croup before Tgxation amounted to 
jC 609,553. Taxation on dN?se profits (after 
adjustmcni for an over-provlbto in the previous 
year) requires £304,538. This ^hc Net 

Profit after Tiixation at £305,015. The amount 
brought forward from last year is £74,001 and 
thus £379,016 is available for appropriation, 
compared with £323,746 Iasi year. 

APPKOPRIANONS 

Y'our Diiectors recommend tliat liie appro¬ 
priation to General Reserve, whicli has been 
£100^000 for some years past, should be 
increased to £150/)U0 this year. They also 
recommend that the usual amoum of £5,000 be 
appropriated to tlie Pension Fund. 

You will note that the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account contains no appropriation for 
Additional Depreciation of Plant and Machinery. 
Your Directors have decided to create a Reserve 
Cor Pkmt Obsolesccnoe and have transferred 
£2(M»0 to this new account. Any balance 
semaiaing on plane which is sold or scrapped 
because it has become obsolete before iCK 
physical life has expired will be %vrxaen 
against this acoount. 

Having regard to bodi the increased profit and 
tlic need to retain resources for our heavy capital 
programme, your Directors recommend that the 
Knal Dividaid be increased try 1 per cent to 12 
per cent, making 16 per oem for the year. 

HNANCIAl IH3SITION 

After adding the £150^00 appropriated £ra<n 
the Profit and Low Account, die General 
Reserve nou' stands at £791,840. 

Our Fixod Asaets amoufit to £1/116,601 
andOKreni Aj+sets show a sorplus of £1,470443 
met Current LwibiKtics. The increase in this 
latter figure 4 h important in view of our capiul 
expenditure programme. 

pROSPins 

I have said earlier that Turnover for the last 
half of tlie year to October, 1963, showed a con¬ 
siderable increase and tl^ improvement has 
continued to date, k is generally anddpated that 
this year will show a ooBdiiued expamion of ibe 
economy and I am sure that under those cir¬ 
cumstances your Company will again show good 
mol^for the meaaiiits which wg have taken in 
4he pm and are mWng in ihc carrem year to 
loipeDve and integme the lacilhies cf the Group 
ahotfid show ihek effect. 

The report and acx:Minfts wore adopted. 


Tlic fourtli Annual Cicneral Mcciiog of 
Anglo-Isracl Bank Limited was held on 
March 19ih at the Registered Office of the 
Company, Bow Bells House, Bread Strcei. 
Cheapside, FC4. 

Sir Henry D^Avigdor-Goldsmid, B^Dt, DSO, 
MC, MP (the diairman), presided. 

The following arc extracts from his Siaiemcnt 
wliieh had been <circulaccd with the Ropoit and 
Accounts and was taken as read: 

The sum of the Bank's current, deposit and 
Other accounts rose in 1963 to tlie record figure 
of nearly £23 million whidi would indicate tliat 
Slic confidence 1 expressed jn my* last year's 
•taiemcnt has beeii lusti^d by events. Eai’ning> 
have also incrcasd satisfactorily but your Board 
considers diat as'ii reflatively young institution 
we ha\e a duty to take dilvantagc of favourable 
conditions to build up our inner reserves as 
quickly as possible and tliis wc have trciited as 
OUT first priority. I am Tjurc that M taking this 
decision (which involves leaving our rate of 
dividend unchanged) we ,are acting in the best 
interests of shareholders and depositors alike. 

1963 was a good year for trade between 
Britain and Israel wiierc an exccUcat citrus ci:< 4 ^ 
made a valuable contribution to tlic balance oi 
trade, and British investors Interested themselves 
increasingly in the local stock market eitlier b} 
direct panicipation or by invc.stment ip Brltisli 
companies specialising in Israeli shares. Tlie 
Bank has played a full and active part in cxn^tnal 
trade between the two countries and the auc- 
ce$.sful introduction of ks own sbares to the 
London Stock Exchange in June may have liad 
a favourable infiuence on the dimatc for invest¬ 
ment m Ziroel of which other oompaniea have 
been able to take advantage. 

Tlirough oar intimate and continuous co¬ 
operation wkh otv p:irent initktition, tl»e Banl; 
Leumi, have he^ able to furaiiii the most 
up-ao-dote infomntion possible <o -all enquiries 
ateut ItracL wc have helped to msike suuabk' 
technical and credit acraagemems for munT 
iirmb oqgaged in business between the iM’o 
countries, and we take pleasure in thinking duir 
all this may have been useful in -streogtheninp 
trading and political ties between Britain tux.i 
Israel. 

Domestic and intcmatioiial bmlncfia has iiLso 
dewefopod meU in the year, I would pariicialariy 
like to draw jattentiem to the foot that thiouili 
the help of faanldng oonnectioos m Loadon jmd 
Swiuerland tlie Bank has been able to pordci- 
patc in the placing of important foreign mucs 
vvhicli have come to London as a result of the 
new American restrictions in foreign investment 
in New York. This is attractive business in 
that it helps the Bank to aupply banks and in¬ 
vestors with investments of the highest quality 
on a fdlly ccropetitive basis, and akhough k ib 
not without its lisfc of which our Investmenc 
branch is fully mme, wc toe giving the utmost 
acteotioa to bo H di is g up this side of our activity. 
The kicreaBe tn our acceptance! and dooomen- 
tary credits fioai under £2 million in 1962 ao 
over £5 millfon IndioateB ibe growth of our 
oommefckl aedvittea. Theve is keen oownpeutim 
for this class of bosl&ett and we take satisfoc- 
doD in this tcstimoiiial tt» the quality of die 
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service wtt oca abk W^DeiKfis tb<^ur tlimt otd 

and new, 

Tho Mmtfmem iV ag^ utilier the lead^fljhip 
of Mr Rueff (piefioniljri Joint Manager),' and I 
Iijve every conBdence in. their ability to con¬ 
solidate and follow up^ tKb progress of the last 
four yesTi. As in all previous years I owe a 
great debt of gmrhudc to all members of the 
Staff for their loyal, devoted and cheerful 
support. 

The rexjort and accounts were adopted. 


ANGLO-JNTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST 

rtlGWER aiRjrENT'f AR1NINGS 
rNVISAGlD 

The twenty-first Annual General Meeting of 
AngkvInteriiflitionBl Inrestnioiit Trust Limited 
WAS held on March 17th in London, Mr F. 
Hock (the Chairman) presiding. 

‘rhe following is hts circukittil statement: 

I>jfing the year under review we substaittially 
completed the invcstmeiH of the funds raised m 
October, 1962. 'fhc net vahie of our assets at 
the end of the year was /,’2,609,000 or Ss. S.4d. 
per share compared with or 7s. lL4d, 

per share at the beginning of the year—an 
appreciation of 9.4 per cent. 

Net earnings after tax rnnounted lo £>2242 
for 1%3. We are recommending a dividend of 
5.5 per cent as forcca.st at the time of ihe offer. 
This would absorb £50,531. 

In the current year we shall receive a full 
year’s dividends on the equities bouglii last year. 
A larger proportion of out tonk income will be 
franked and we sluill obtain more double (ax 
lelief than last year. Wc also expect that a 
number of die companies in which w'c invested 
will pay higher divIdeiidH. For all these reasons 
wc lo<^ to increased earnings for your Com¬ 
pany in 1964. 

REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 

.Satisfactory growth rates prevailed in ;tll the 
ileveloped economics of the free world in 1963. 
These were achieved withour any material 
increase in costs in the United Sutes—with 
somy rises in coyts in the United Kingdom, and 
with considerable inflationary pressures hi 
sewral Western Huropean cocmoinics and Japan. 
In these latter countries governments have been, 
Of arc in the course of, introducing moncutry 
and othicr measures to restrain this trend. 

Tn the countries concerned stock markets have 
fallen substantially. Price levels in ow own 
stock market are now vulnerable as we are in 
on election year and as expansion cannovootv 
tinuc much foefher 'without knposing a sttam 
on our balanec .-of pttytnents. 

Tn the United States share indexes have risen 
to all-time high levels reflecting the coiiifidence 
engendered by the late Rresidem's firm tiction 
over Cuba, the remarkabk price and wage 
stability acGonpanied by steady ecoDomu; 
grdwth and the expeaed tax concessions. 

Wc are^ of course, not invoHtmg in indexes 
but in individual companies and It is our aim 
to select companies which, in oOr view, wifl 
over a period perform better than the general 
fiHurfcer. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE CHARTERHOUSE UlWOr''" '^ 



Another RocenliiiYiw^ 

Total dividend increM 




The 29th Afimtal Meerhfg^of Tf^ r 

Chanerhousc Croup Limited n iW Ixt W/E'/d'H 
a JO ii.tn, on Wednesdit^, April 8, 1964, at Xi^Q, 
Ahrreorn Romm, LiverpotH Street, Loudon, 

The ore exftaets from the review’ 

hv the Chairmun. Sir Viitcoii^ Hume. KBE, 
MC, eirvliiated \rtth the Report and Accounts 
for the year eaded November 11, 1963. 

This is the last occasion t>n which f shal^ 
itildrcss you as Chairm4n for I retire at Lhf 
Annual General Meeting and. .subject to the 
jjeccssryy • Kesohition, am to be appointed 
KiTUorary President. 

Thw i^earto November‘I I, 1963. the Accounts 
of which arc now presei^tcd, is a record in the 
Group’s history and so far as can at prc.sent 
be judged the current yenr will be even better. 

I ciin a.^sure ji'ni that Mr W. L. W. R.-inv, my 
suecesfior as CJaairiiian, baa all the cxpccicnco^ 
and qu.'ilitiCfitions to lead yoitr ^A>n>pa^, Iat stiVk . 
greater prosperity in the years to come. 

After providing for Tax and Preference Jiivi- 
dends. 11.108.444 h available and the recom¬ 
mended increased dividend 10", is thus 
covered nmre than twice. Afrer pmviding 
for this dtvkk'iid L^90.8fl2 is :uided to Group 
reserves. 

( harterhou.se Induslrial OcveKipmciu Com¬ 
pany eoiitribiUed a record income lo the Group. 
The increase over the prcvuius year wa-S, 1 h>w- 
ever, derived wholly from increased profits on 
realisaliiTii of investments, the incidence of 
which between one year and anothef is lo a con- 


jspjteiplifc 

itti res£lt.«^ I 


confribu- 
best con- 

i>idcrcd^,on an, tyverage ovge. the years. 

' Thgsjri^ trawlg pi'uflts i>('iadustriai and com¬ 
mercial subsidiaries show an increase of 
1:219.273. Excluding the amount applicable to 
C harterboiiso Group Oitiadsr Limited, and to 
minority interests outside the Omtp, On fhcrcaio 
of some £153,000 remaiAS attributable to 
( harterhoiMe Industrie Holdtofa Limited. 

Oar Hire Purchase Fibaikce'Company con¬ 
tributed it profit of £4f,9l4 by comparison with 
j loss of and is now doing a much better 

class of business. 

Bank interest is fesv than in (he previous year 
arising partly fmng the reductioit in Bank 
Borrow our issue of 2,029,667 

new shares at .?Js. ^6d, in 

The proms of S. Japhet C6. Limited were^ 
stlghTly lower, hut GtamlU, EttfhdVCfl ai Cbm- 
paity Limited, our Insurance Broking Sub¬ 
sidiary, enjoyed anodwr 

ChartcrhouRc Gnmp Cah«ldif 14hfltcd made 
better profits dcaphe the^fluAnrof Olte Com¬ 
pany against which full provUiup has had to 
he nutde. 

Our Group funt bcejk ajpjtisfr; iwrtli! 
success in ilevcloping new associatipns oo tbe 
< tintinent of Europe and in the United States 
of America. Wo tiofv daiifl'ta bedblk tooffor 
a eompfehensive service to Bankers* and Indus- 
iriulisU seeking new con tacts and outlets etther in 
ibiK country or oversca.s jncUiding the provision 
of the money lo put any Scheme into effect. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
(HOLDINGS) limited 

Amimf Report ami Accomts of the f.C.L, Cmpp for 1^2-63, 


£ 

930,439 

tmi92 

S5S35 

Net prolli for year .liier Tauitton . 

All pis! meat of Provision for Taxaiioa . 

Profit on sale of ngbt«A .. 

t%2 63 
£ 

813.126 

83,651 

1,126.466 



S,iI2 

AW,«?7 

462J>27 

Preference DividcnJ .. 

OnHnary DividCml . 

Net prolil retained in the Group for Dcvelo|W«eiM. Research A ( onringencift 

5,512 

658,927 

232,339 

t426^m 


•96,771 

3Af74fm 

927m) 

8J57m) 

F'ivcd '\ssrks flcss iteprcorttion). . 

hi vestments; (less provisiai]^ ... ... ... , ... > ■ 

Net Currww Assets before pron Wing for Athanee laxauon ... 

3.4S7,«NI 

.901^000 

8,66.3,000 

r2JSR,000 


12,965.000 


FJKTRACTS FROM niE REVIEW OF THE CHAIRMAN, SIR JAMES REJD YOUNG 
Group iradiiig pigifit was raduced /taiti'£ 1,667,730 tb (£1^29,772 but incanW from oOlk> 
sources showed an in^rovement. Profit Itefore taxation was £1,910,617 against £2,025,868. 

Your BeWd reedmmends tlic payment of a final dividerKl of 20 per cent and after 
irairifer of £52,500 tju General Reserve by,a subnidUfy die amoynt,queried.torvvard will 
bc^ £796,841. r I j . f 

The value of orclrfs on hand ai September 30th was over £74 million—a record figure 
for the Gdrofup—this Includes twelve 500 MW equivalent boiler units. The commissioning 
of these units will b4 spread ovyr yjrars 1965/69 and dt ^ill Jjie, some-' t|n)g b|rtb|te the 
effect on trading res^s will bk evident. ' ' j ; i ^ 

Expected eaiTiintt from nuclear work over the next few years may not necessarily 
materialise, nor may^vve be able to recover dt^lppriient expenditure, which in normal 
conditions we should ^4xpect to do. Ac present, "^therefore, It would be unrealistic for your 
Board tn auempt to |)rcdict the year’s resiflts' other than to say that Wt have every hope, 
of bdng able to maiiiain the rate of dfitMend for the ciirimt year. Our very largt^ 
bo(^ hnwteyer* ^11 er^il imreased uriUsationof our ptodtiction capadry lor tile fteik 119^165 
onw|nKkt> epd' this, ui the absence of special circumstsuHXS, should ensure tdlpEdvod profit 
eatnmgt._? j. ., _ 





appointments 

PHILIPS 

PHILtPS ELECTRICAL LTD. 

O. & M. OFFICER 

As a progressive Inicrnational Cvimpany, wc can L'llcr 
a very wide range ul O. & M. investigation wink. al oiii 
Head OOicc. 

Preferably yon should have an Acconniaiicy qualil'Kalion 
or hconomics Degree. Consultant, O. M. and computer 
.sysUMiis experience would all be invaluable, but we hiive no 
hard and fast ideas about cxpeiience and qualilic.itions 
Ability and diive aie most important 

Wc can oO’er .illractive commencing salai^ and excellent 
future prc»spccts and fringe benelits. 

Please write fully to: 

Personnel Oflieer (MB/61.M, 

Century House, Sliaftejibury A>enue, Loinlun, >V.C.2. 



PORTSMOUTH COlLECir OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
(Regional College) 

Applirnlions are InOlcJ for two 

(1) I.ECTURER IN fCONOMICS 

a(>e(.i,(lhlng in Monriary i ,oiu>mics. 

(2) LECTURER IN STATISTICS 

Salary Stale—£1.670 lo 1.1,895 

riirther particular! and npplic.iijon 

fill ins oht;iiiiuMc from lli>: 

K[.CrJSlK.\R AND t I l UtC 10 I ME 
UOVLKNOKS, 

PORTsviouTFi (or I H u: of 
J IX HNOl o<;v 
Adiulnlsirutlvc OITki's 
llurnuhj Riiad.PortNmouth U impsliire, 

(11 wiK'in cumiMi'icd arpliiatioiis irttould 
Si. KKirned by April 7, 1964. 


(oiNiv iioRooc>ri or Tast ii vm 
J OLCAl ION CUM Ml 1 11 L 

l^ST HAM TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

l»l 1>,\K1 MINT OF BUSINISS AND 
UI.NLRXL S1L>1>II S 

App1ic.iiions are in>Ucd far n post of 
Lciiiircr in tJOVi RNMI.NT if* mke Iiitcr- 
mciiiute and I’lntti l.M l.A. and n M a. i).t^svs 
111 Public AdminItitrulIon and I Oi jl and ( cnii.a 
Cuiirrnmciii. C'undlduiea miiKt be (ir.iduaii.a wiih 
• sound’ knowledge ol Local Cjo*criinKnt. 

BLTRNH.XM SC.XLE (London Mc.i). 

Application forma (rcliirnable Anrit 3 1964) 

and iurihcr dciulla from Chief I diii.uion OiiKir 
lilUiallnn Onico, Town Hull Annv.\o. B.irkinu 
Ui»od. i'ast 11am. London, L 6. 


COMMONWEALTH SERVICE 

ADMINISIKAIIVL t I XSS 

15 PI NSIUS’\BLF poci! for honour! 
cr.itliMics and other hiiiiabl} guulUiiil candi¬ 
date',, not-niiilly with vompiUiti knovvlcdRc of 
at least one I«>relKn Iiipkhiivv. ol »,ihie lo Ihc 
t'ommonwcalih ScrMif It *vill b, an .itIv.iiitaRf 
lo Ii.tvc «a' II knonledip ot u Middle 1‘usicrn. 
Afrit'un or oriental l.iiiRiuiu t>r ib* i-!iH.ricni.c 
of Afruu i>i Siitiih liuHt Asi.i <n «i* a lciu>wlcdi!e 
■ It Li-ftnoniK, ioinmcrii.d, or iiii.iitiial matters 
Ol <d> .1 siunillii i'diii.tlioii of buikyroimd or 
to cxpcrieiici ol ioiirii.ilisni oi oubiK relation! 
!>/ til posi-KniiliiHie .o.idvmii experience. 
<'!|M iiill\ i»r some aspcLt ol ioniiiuiiiMC.ittli. 
lorclcn or public ulTairh 

At it oil AuKust 1. 19t>4 .It Icasi 27 untl 
under 3^ niiidcr 45 for candld.iics wiili rcaulur 
service m U M l-ofcCs. OVirsi is tiul Service 
or Siiiliin Service). Selection by tests .ind Inlcr- 
licvss 111 June iind July. 

SAl AHV ilniur I ondonl • LI t9RtlHj7 or 
CI,95U-i2,7l I accordilia lu aUc .iiid experience 
Promotion piosih'lis 

WUIII iprelerably by piisU.irJ) 10 f'lvil 
Service f ommNslon. S.ivllc Row I on,Inn W.‘ 
for upplie,4tion form, qiiuung Jvj f>4, C losina 
v1.*tC ■ 1 1964. (18^ 

JtlOrURLS Assisi.ini M..ad of Pro- 
c-ruminca, Scotland. In (iliisitow, to 
ttlvc uciiiiiil aHiii.stonCc to upd diputlse for. 
Head of Proaraininc!, Seotlancf. over the whole 
held of programme aetivlty P.iriiciil.ir rcsponhi- 
billiy for assisting Head of Prourjmmes Sc««- 
liind. m pliinninff of conicitt ol r.itlio and tele¬ 
vision proiir.iiiimrR in Se-oll.md .nid lor ensiirina 
ihiii oiitpot niaini.ilns .i nchc b.il.iiui and i.s in 
ueeorduncc wiih policy dieismns I spcctcd lo 
initiiiie ide'.is for proKiiimnivN and to work 
closely with PrudiKcn. tiiMiii; ihem Huidance 
anil help in the d.ty lo d.iy business of crentinR 
l>roMiuiniiKs. l-sseiitial qii.ililuaiions ; a proven 
sense of pioxiutninc judL'ineni .nul ability to 
set and nun in am proper siundarJs of taste and 
rertorm.incc in output acnciuHv Lxpcriencc 
In .1 responsible post closely conncited with 
television or radio output. Knowledge ol 
Scoilund and Scottish afluir! Salary t2.845 
ri.slng by loe annual incremeius lo i.t.'TU max 
P.a Keuiirsis for apnlleaiinn forms icncinsing 
uddrcsMvd cncelitpe and qiiotinK reference 
fi4tf22bler) should re.ntli Xppuinimciiis 
Olliccr, Riif.ide.'isliua HuubC. London, W.l. 
wlihlii live J.iys. 


imERNATIONAL CONSOUTILM OF BANKS 

w'iih offices in Paris 
invites applications for 

ONE JUNIOR AND ONE SENIOR POST 

in the fields of 

MARKET RESEARCH 

and/or 

BUSINESS CONSULTANCY 

Good university degree, experience in Europe with first class 
management consulting, firm (preferably American). 

English or, French mother tongue (with complete command of 
the other language) and good knowledge of German required. 
The posts are progressive ones offering an interesting career. 
Send handwritten r^umd to Box 1803. 


THE 

SI \l I DKiJMIIKb ((H..MY (OUNCIL 1 
intXAllUN COMMIIIb.U 

THE STAI^RDSHIRE COLLEGE 
Ol commence, WEDNESBURY j 

I Prmclpol: H. Hunnan B Com I 

I Xpplu.iiion!. wc iovitcci from Miit.(b|y qualilu-d 
liir ilii* KCMdNhip ol the Dcpiiriini III vil 
* Maiiiiacmcoi 9iiidie'<, S.tlary t.ruvlc fl il.M’^il j 
! 1" lo t- l''y A UiiivLiMiy dcKicc iippro- 
pri.iii: uiMliiieuiioiis and biistncNs and Iviiehiiiu [ 
line,: ate reqiilied. j 

itio, lu commence on Sipiember I I9(>4 | 

In (e'li.iin ciieiimei.iiikc's .iwisi m.e iii.iv h.. 
olleUil low.ildx till: eviM of lOLlviiilt.' liPd removal 
iMHIlees III, AillliolllV tiKu has u Scheme 
veliLrehv siitiei.uiii.il loans tnwnds Iiiiiim piir 
I havii cm b, made vsitli -i n, o iv im lU I'ldod ol 
lip III >eiiis in apprcwe.l eu'i> 

I orm ol .ipoliiuiioii jnJ luiiliei' piiitiiii.us 
lel.tlim: III Ihc pONi nia\ l*e otii.uiKd on icicipl 
1*1 II sianined aJdicsseJ loolsi ip ciivcliine from 
III, iLileetor ol I ihic.illon <Sl.irlhli!l ( OIMIlV 
I diie.itiou Ollleie Slallord jiuI lellllllcU to the 
Prill, ipal ,il III, I olli 1 -. hj \'Mil II IMbt 


STATISTICIAN OR 


rCONOMIST 


The Si.iiiei icil nvp.ntnunt of the 
( oiioii Hn.ird has a va, llle^ for a 
Joiiiit; m.iii, age not nvei 2' Mill! a 
ttoiid dcHr.c In Sl.ilislieS and eif 
eeC>ivoMlUs 


111,' Wolk vv III, l| prov nil’s CSeilKiU 
cspiiiciue iiiilllileS ciooiiline llllclli 
g. Her and lexe.ircll on .( wide varjel) ol 
mailers eoiieeiilinK the' teMlIe ijidiisliv 
and iiiM,|,,.s voniael ^iih lop ni.imive- 
mcni 


rill siaiinit; s.il.nv will he 

with .«Kv eiu.iliii, .ii II 


Applie.illoilS yivilia lull ll, laih 
should he .idilr, ssed le* <b, Hiueloi i 
Si.ilislies 1 he ( oiloi* Ko.iivl ^ Klheilc* 
Mr.'e-t. .M.iivshcsicr j. 


UNIVLRSIIY or READING 

Applualioiis an inviieil loi a I i eiiircrshlp .nul 
Dll Asslsiaiil l.ceiiiieiship m live new ILepaii- 
tiieiit i*f Ncieioluvi I he appoiiiiiiii iits will d.iie 
Ironi Sepiemhei .M', l‘*(, 1 

I mill,I pain,III.ITS Ilia} he nhi nned Iron* ihi 
Ueuisii.ir iltiiiiiii 11 f) R II >. Ilu I niveisiij 
Reiidiiii- Ivy whom apphe itions niusl be received 
not lulei tbiin April M l‘Kil 

NUFEIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 

bi uni N I siiiPi 

Applmdiuns are* inviud liopi men m women 
gritduaiss wliu wish ti< iinderiiike re-se,ireh oi 
post |•rM(fllalv siiiilics In eeonitmies polilns 
sociology, receiu economic and sv*i ltd hisU'iv 
,ind pnliilc>il hiNtoiy , mdusiiial icT,il)ons 
Alilean studies' public and son.d admlnlMir.i 
lloii murnailonnl mihI piibli, law. or an> other 
brunch oi the social sunltes. 

builhcr pankidurs ami ihe* nuessar) forms 
arc obfumublc ll•)m lh, \\ .irileii, Nnfhcld 
ColleRc Applii.dibns should re.ieh hull by 
Mm 

UNIVERSITY Ol OXFORD 

1 11 ii'Ki Mill' IN I'um.n riNANii 

ITic Uni'crsiiy proposes io appomi lo a 
Ic'cliireship ipuri-iiiiu-i in piiblie iinuiiee .Stipend 
il 250 pci annum, viiih I S s.U. and children’s 
iillnwaiuis II u eundiditiL wUhoiir u collcite 
post wen iippoinird, the Do.ird of Ihc Pacuity 
ol Social .MiidICK would hope lo ncKoiuite .such 
u posi lo be held in conjiine non vxllh Ihr 
uaivermy JceturerKl)ip. f urilu'i lnrorni:iilon 
liielnding details of duties from the Secrctnr) 
of Pucultiea, Unlvcrxiiy Kegletrj, Oxford. 
Applle.itmns by April 18 1064 

THL LONDON SCHOOL OF 
LCONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

The Unit for > conomie and Siaiisiical Sludics 
<111 Mlwlier Ldiieution which hcBun work in 
Jiniiiury. K ntfvx propmlng H* make some addi¬ 
tional upped III me iity Ihc Uqlt Is dlructqd by 
Professor C. A Moyer. Project! currently 
pluQiicd ceiitccrn tlic utilNiitInn of qualillcd 
maniMiwer: method! of cdueutlnnul planning In 
udVMiK'cd and developing coiintricN , a otatlvticul 
model of the educational system In England and 
Wales. the fucTon alTectinu the demand for' 
higher education , and the finuncing of education 

Vacancies are* uv tiluble ul icnlnr and Junior 
TescarcK grudea WUh nalurics hanging from £645 
to £2.U.50. Cgmllduiex tthoalU preferably be 
graduMM In ecoitnmlc!. Ocatltiilc! i>r mathematics', 
for the Junior posts, applIeuLions are also bivUed 
from those etpealng to graduate this aummet. 
Appllcuilqos should be sent ^ Apri| 12, ]9f>4, 
to llie As-slMant Secfelan’ Condon* School of 
l-conomicfc and PoliUvwl Science. Houghton 
Street. London. W.C 2 liooi ^hom further 
punieuinrs may be obrinned. 


ECONOMIST' MARai 21, 1964 
KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 

KLNT LDUCAIION tOMMlTTHH 

MEDWAY COIXEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

IXI.PAK I NfI N I Ol MANAClIiMI N I \MI 
BUMNI SS SILiOri S 

Applicutivuts lire inviiiU lor ihc post nf 
ASSlSfANI iITTL/RIK Comiiieiee (t.i.iile 
IH. IO leacfi mainly .Af fOUNIS Hl'SIN) SS 
OKI IANISa I ION .mil I AW to siittknis pic- 
piiiiua lor the orelin.iry and llighei Nttium il 
( eriilie.'ite .inel Oriliiviry Naiioimt Uipltmu 
c x.iminuiKiiiH in Hiislnisv 2>uiille-s. ,is well us lu 
lull lime seerel.iil.il stiuli ills 

t.iniliiljieN slioiili 

.Hid hi\i .ipi'iopn.ii n.il uii.iJili. iiliiMis. 

Some le.ultin I In eiHiuiin. is disu- 

.ii'k 

S.tl.iiy 111 .uiiiiii.in,, will niiinham I e-,hme.il 
Se.ile ism-LI '(lit Inerenienis .jhoii the si.ile 
minnmijii ai. ulleiweel l.or nievioiis exiieiieiuc 
niiJ'oi leae-hiiig eXiiLiienic 

I Iiriivs III iirniie ll|•ll) .Iiiet tiiiiliei p.iri ii iil.ii! 

miiy he ot>ijlnc'i1 from ilic Princ’ipul Mcdw.iv 
Coilet’e ol 11 elmeiliiav llorM"cl M iiiKiiiiie 
Roiiil t h.ilh.iiii Ki'ivl (S .1 I I 

Mll.TON MAR(;AI iraimnc. 
COLLIGL 

I Rl I low S. S|| RR V LI OSJL 

Si'PlK.ilions all’ iniMe'J li# ihe* li»lle«w mu 

I'l»SlS 

M NlOk II CIIJKIK IN MISIORX 

IILlUltrK IN AUDIO VrsUAl XfOS 
Lwldl History .«liel,'or l.nallsli* 

r>L Ills; lo U’lliiie HI Ihc cqui'iilviu Of 
tiL I Advanei'd livel .mJ above. 

UU XI IFfCAl IONS A degice' and posl- 
i:r.«ilii.ili eiuiililu ulion du in the I'use ul ili.: 
seeoiiil post, .siieeialist (luiinnK) wlili ne«i less 
ih.m liie ji.iis" icai'hlnu cxpcneiiee'. 

S\l \KV AND AflOW ANCTS Aeeordim; 
lo eMn.rii‘neA in tin follow ini; seale.s ■ 

Si'itioi Leetiiiei tl .(,.2h-t2,(l''I pa 

ii>cii«ii‘i ti 2«ti-i;i.''io p J 

In .iddillein, an uHowanee of M pi r ei m of 
auKrcuaic eriisK sjimv Is p.ivabU' In lieu ot 
siiperannu ilmii on eumpUtuni i>l eoiuiiiei 

II RMS Ol M’POINIMI NI : On eonii.iei 
loi tiuii years in (lie Hi s| msiunee Liee 
p i.ssaKi s av'iieiiiiis home' le.ive liiiiilsh,il 
hoiisinr ul iiiiiilvrale rental I'Xeclleni lueiliiiei 
on the eojsl ik.ii Ireiiown. 

Applii.tlion foims iiiiel luilhii p.tiiuiil.irs 
lioin (he Council fur lechiiieiil Ldiie.ilion .ind 
. Ii.i.fiiiii; lur Overse'tis t'oiiiiirus. I l.iuel House 
j .Sl.ti: Plaee, I oileluii S W' I < InsIllK dale 1,*r 
. leee'ipl ot unnlle.ltious Apill 24, 191* I (I'kiis.. 
i uii.vie I I I O (C 1201 I 

ECONOMIC RFSIARCM 
ASSISTANT 

rile' Mii.il Hiix ('iiinpanv Ims a 
laiuiiiv tor an Assisi.iiu in its liiforma- 
iion aiiet Stutislies Division Lliilirs will 
mainly involve the louoioii. CKlriieiiem 
Jiiii analysis ol e'vonoiriii .inel slaliMie.il 
intorniiition 4>i lOevaiVee- to the L oni- 
ivme s bnsiiuss l*iMh al home iiile) 
oil rseiis. 

Applie..ills slioulej he iiC'i'd 2s yv.iis i«r 
Ulldel and huliJ Xihailevel L.evel e|li ilili- 
eutions in Ihe (feiierul t criihe.iii ol 
I (hieuiion 

AnpIleallons m wilting m 
MAH DIVISION^ 

IHI MMAI HON (’OMPaKiV I ID 
«, BAKI'K STKLdI, lONDON, W 1. 

OUOTINLi RlbKHrNLL ISS,N 


UNIVERSITY Ol READING 

.AppHc.'illons aie' muted foi two I ceimcisliiiH 
111 Pnlltles. foi the oni from persons wnli 
iiiieie'sls in Amerieun polities, .met lor the oihei 
from iicrHonc with interests in C omparutUe 
(•uvernme-nt aiieJ Peilitiex, or Intcrnalionul KeTa- 
thmx, or Public Adminlictrutlon. 71ir former 
ut the9c two posts hits been uMlubllshed wilh 
the ii!i!Ulanec of rhi American Connell of 
liariicd Nocietli's lloih appointme'nls will date 
from I^Plembcr 5it. 1964. 

biirther panlcut.irs may be obtained finm the* 
RtigiKliai (Keioiii 22 O.R B.l, Ihe Unlieihliy, 
Kcueling, )*y whom anplleatlons must be rcccised 
not lutei Ilian April II. 19tv4, 

THL UNIVERSITY OF 
LIVERPOOL 

RLSiAKClt Fill r.OW&HIPS 

APPhcalionM are invited (qr Iwo re'searth 
fellowshipH, one -tt the ■cole of £l,550 x CMi in 
£l,b7U and ooc ut the Dcalc of £t.U5» A £50 lo 
£1.150. Both fclluwHhipiv ;u'c to extend over 
a period of three year! and arc for work on 
H Moc'iul and InduNiriul viudy of the Mcraeyside 
region, lo be undcrtalqm jointly by the Unfvci- 
»lly Department! of ticuiioipics. Ucograpby, 
Social Science and Civic Deirign, and Atiunccd 
by the D.S.f.R Applic.int! nhonld he suitably 
quidUlc'd In oeonomica, gctiafaphy or loclai 
aelence, A knowledge ot Town Planning and/or 
the gbpllcation of aimple ■tiiixtieul method! 
um^ Mirvey tcchnlqucN will he an udvuqlafic. 

Application!. Blutinx age. QualJflculions- ami 
expcrtcrtc'c, together wiih the hamc! ot two 
refercck, !houlJ he received by die KcaHtirMr, 
The Univemiiy, 1 Ivcrtmol i, from whom Tiirtlur 
particulurH may be ohiuinud, not later than 
March .D. I9tv4. qiuiting refeicnee number 
( . 111, L 



rflfi ECOlilOMIST MAR^ 21 , 1W4 


UStK COUl^TY COtmClL' 

COUfitV V*d4K^lW3 

M)e^DQUiVRT^E9 

AWHDlNlMrNT OF SURVEY AND 
KEStARCH OFFICER 

Applliitititit* Inritcd for poit oC Survey aM 
Rc"«eiu*eh Officer Ht M Mtiury wtthirt ScjM C/D 

• (ki.ft«s.C2.nfl). THU In « key uppolmmenc 

on ll<‘iid<iaHrr4<r8 6f tSe PlaimiiiH Depart^ 

meiH wjih wWe ri’HpcmalMYttieit In renHset of 
MTiHlyaly of ponpiatinn livnita. tlemosniphlc 
Hiritites. survey* of hoinirtii need*, wMer mipoly 
resource* Mnd «k‘miin(ta. employment miidlu*. 
kK'ednii of InduKtry nha otlkeat relK.iy irnnii- 
t>ort,iiion, minerui turveyii. ruml plaimlnn 
tcchhiqMv' und Nyricidiural cnnnervatlon. 

CMndldaies ithoiitd Oe Chartered Town Flenner* 
itnd vhoirfd hold • Kood deyree dthvr Id Town 
and Country PlHUnlnc, Oooftraolnr or Ei.ononilv*, 

with itiibflidl{ii 7 aubiect* Includina i^eoloHy end 
SOidstKv, end hacked by ckiended pracUcftl 
L-'cncrkmec in planffina reaeafeh nnd lb uppHcn- 
rinn in ncyctopniyePt Plan and odmlnUtration 
.md he nbic to wi>rk at renlonal, county und 
local IcvkI. Ihc nllkcr arpolmeU will be 
required lo oct a* tli« Department a llul/mn 
<Hhrcr In iho technical wotit of the hlundltiB 
Cvuiureqcc on LoitdOn Regional Plilnnlng Itno 
ilic MinlHiry’a Eundon Regional Ptanofeg 
ronfircnic. Praoiicul experience Id the location 
anri worigntt of mineral drivHiia and after 

• iiiitrocPl ot horked put’dte* woul 0 I>b an 
.i(l\antiiHC. 

Applknilons lo the Coiiniy Planning AtlvKcr, 
Rmomtlcld Pluitf. Rroomtiuld, ChtflmaforJ. I.mmk. 
hy iioi tutor than Muieli 31. JW)4, with lIlc 
iiHOtctf of not lea* than two reforctf. 


ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

■ the Joint Iron Council 'wlabea to- 
jMxdnr tin Awlatant In the IIconnmlc!i 
and Nt.itbtlt* Depiiptmcnt. llil* post 
kI»c* wult opportunity of expcrlciKe In 
Applkd I conomicfi and la Hiiiiahlc for a 
erndutiU! of one or two ycurH' cxpcrieiiLC. 

V wide siilufy range cortiincnfliUL 
iitii U'.'i iiuiii iyoq rf upfcmj andl-riw ityti 
ni uriuineijiiion a’lft depend tJpbn qti.imi- 
t'HMonN and eaiicfUmcO. 

VpoUcitilPn* to l cnnomicc nnli St.)li)t- 
li. N Ihc Jiiiiu Iron t.ouii(.il, II 

i’.ill ^t.iH, L onJtiii. S:W I. 


SflMURSET 

I l>U< ATION t OMMmi:E 

SIRODI: THCHNICAL COLI.rcr 
STREET 


Apoliuuluiui utu uiveumI for the H)H>va -poai 
wliuh I ilN v'Kiiiil due to the proilioiton ol Ih^- 
iiu^tiii Hl III of l)ip:irlmcnl to a f|eaii<^ Hr 
Poit |iiiiii.">! to lonutKiict. on .sepiiniHvr i 


Me must It.oc the brctiUh Of otittook Pwdctl 
10 Jl\cIoi> (iLiicral KJiu.iiinm inui.sul uIiIUj 
iQDiuc uoiu full day couim:* for opci.tihis to 
the chtneral EdncatlMi conteok of 'aandwlcii 
cTiurKCH lint for poit * A” levol siinktiis. 

He mMtit (tlao have the techhlcid iihllhs lo 
ilcvelop Commercial eoursca ap to M N t.. 
JliMinem Siiidlea level. 

S.ilary Si.ilc : Grade I llcud of Ocp.irinKni 
Li 7*S-tJ,050 pu* annum. 

I iiiTher pitrtfvni'ira may be ohiulned fiom : 
riK Kc\. 1. A. WiHiaUM, Clerk to ihc (itoir- 
ihc M.inhc. High Street, Sireei, Sttm t.r st.t 

THE UNIVERSJTY OF 
MANCHESTER 

Spnilcallons arc tnvltei/ l^>r the po'it of 
Lit lURI-R or ASkMSrANL LliCTURlJi in 
PlONOMIC Sl AilSTLCS. APimeatfis shuuki 
ha^c tin iniercHi in one of the foliouing liehb ; 
titoiioinetrtcs, d ixmoiilR !ltirih<rtea. Suciti Sk'iis- 
Nfuiteein^tcul Ekonoinic^. > Proaramoiing 
biJ Dceialon Theory, Dutloa to commence aa 
fpon n*i posMihle. Salary mciiIc* tvr annum us 
rplluus' LccliirLT, i.l,25tl to AbftiatiOit 

LetMiiLT. JlI.ooo io iU.lgo; Initlm aahiry aaord- 
to tiiialhlcHiionK und experience. Member- 
of 1 S S U. and Children's AlloM'an^e 
fchcme Applie.iilom, imi*| .he apfii Apt Idler 
than April 4. l‘>o4, to th# Ke4iiRrfik>. Tiiy Univft- 
ity, M.inchcstcr It. Rois'WtUMll Cir«ef Turiidki* 
Srs luul tornjs id .ip pUcat ioo muy be obl^ned 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POEITICAL 
SCIENCE 

, Viu>licaii 4 ins ore invited for appointment to 
Li ctiircshlpk or Awtlstant LceTurcNhlrti in 
E> oriomley. I’refcrunca) wiU be given for one 
(U Ihc posts lo appKciinta showing speelul interest 
th Ihc Held of moneiury ceonomicN, Ihe N.il.iry 
ILak l<>r l.celurecs U 1.1.250 x kbO — £l.ri7U x 
CHI) CI.K30, iherea/ler. eubiixt to j<vi«w, 
jt ESI) — i 2 ,l *0 u year, pfiia £60 a year London 
Allowance, uiuj for ^UMaiunl Leetprorb kl.OUO 
t^ti - £1 |40 « year, pluii HfiO g year Lrnioon 
llowaa^i wlUi aupofanpuaMon buaeiil* and 
mil> allowances in both eases. fn nssessing 
the starting wilitry, ennsiderulion syill (Ofi givep 
^ .luc and Lxrerietuc. 

/ Appllcuiious. with the names o( three rcrcreeR^ 


mCH WVCOMB0 COlitCGE OlP 
WRTHm UI^VJCATION 

QULFN ALEXANDRA ROAD. 

HIGH „ 

IhintipW: D. J. Etwrttl. KA., M.T.Com. 

Applleaiioaa are lOvKed (or ihp Ittltwwimi ocw' 
pobi. vommeaLing Sepkdmber t. 1904. 

OkPARTMUNT OP COMLRCK AND I 

MANAGEMENT STUDJLS | 

Letrmreir in MtlfUtd EoenomU't nitd StMiiHrs, j 
C andidatee ahmtld pucaeMi a degree in heonomira 
with sound Statistical knowledge and have had 
experience In Industry, preferably In « post 
eoneerneU with beonnmle Planning -md Fure- 
casting on a wide haais.' \ worklmi knowledge 
of Operational Research would ix an addiiimuU 
advammye. 

Salary Scald: Lecturer, iil.bTO>i.i.><V^. 

. A removal allowaiKe oi u^v |o i.idO niair bc'i 
^iil. ' , . : 

..,ikppll(.aUcML joim Odd ^Uu.f omilciUars. way 
be ohuUi^ frtMp The Pri^-i^l, CulWac ^ 
Further Eflucatioa. Ouech Albxaitdya' Road, 
High Wyyomhc. UufkN.. |o wbttni qomidcicd 
forms shdluM^' -bo' mmaneif avlthin fburjacii days 
of the iippcHrance of thin aihcrtUeini-nt, 


wlt6 




School of management 

Applicatlniiji arc Invlud for the 
btllowldg tiew posu 01 >«riitlve from 
.^Pieniber 1. 19^. The salary Beatles 
liihvied arc ut tkesent under review, 
ihc L:olkge. which whi Hhbrtfy acquire 
tinlverally stgtus, (9 dcVi,ioplng rescareh 
and Ugehl^ Ih « number of new 
lleldx. 

R FAD HR IN INDlATKfM. 
!.MNACl<.Mmf —organ isct and 


MANaCI<.Mi;N:i —organic and 
djieit tewgreh Into the economics and 
tifgunjialiou of imluidriui prodlieUon. 
Ctultlla.'tics must have experience b»>th 
ma r—a r eh- workara and in the diti-Utoi) 
; i>r /i^»trfh, > and , should have high 
ucudamki. Jhauliacailohs. iw<> .ocas m 
imnKdiate interest are the tlcviiopmciil 
of mlcrd-citmomies in reT.nlloti tn 
i>|)eiationul rcse.ireh ivnd ihr siiidy of 
the cdrrts of oronnlaallou on bvhaviour 
In biiRlnsNs eonrernx. 

Hatnry wlihin range l 2 2St)-t2,7t>l) 
per Hnnuiii. LSI n4/Hl 

S I' N I O K I I < I Li K I k IN 
INUUtSIKlAL P.SyCHOL<)<;V — ro 
reach tmliisiriai PHychokigy it> undet- 
gr.iduuttf and nrudu/uc sliidenis. ptriliU'' 
l.irly those iraluiiiM lor woil, as 
Personnel und Trainnig O'tieeis. 
f'Hnclidiitcs should hate at U.isr u 
good hoiioiini device with Itiiiiisinul 
Psyihidoi'y Hs a niulor Intercut, und 
rcseHftli or Indtistrlal exoriientfc 

Salary within range LI BtXkfJ.IH) 
pe,r annum. tsi ta/y 

SI NIOK REAP ARC II I-1 I.TOVV - 
ir> la'g.iHlhu told conduct rcsc.ireb 
into u'>oe«ts of iralniiiK hi Incliuiry 
Including the orpanisatlon and .ulniini- 
sirAdtiii of rralnfatu. t aaUtdmC't gh<»iild 
ha\c research experience .lUil sltmiUI be 
converKaiu with probUoK 01 iialnuig 
wilhin imluatry. 

kaknry withiu range Ll.f4Hl>LI,S0U 

per .tiinuni. f SI 04/12 

IlCJtJKLR IN MNANCL AND 
( f>S IING'-to icuch lotance m.in.tKc* 
iiwnt. ineiiuhiig arcuuniliig for 
atan.tgemcnt and eoaiimi, lo uiaJurfie 
and ujulergruiluutc cooikCx. A good 
lioiKiiirs degree and/or pnilcNsuinal 

quuliHealioa plus hiislnevs e.xpurlcMiee 
lire required. . ^ ^ 

Salary within range tl .oiHi-tl.SiiO 

l>er annum. C ST o4 /11 

LIX'IORER IN INDUSIRIAL 
■ViANAt IEMENT—to be etriiccrncd with 
ibe MPtRiiitlkitt of otieralkmal reMCHrett. 
work . study and other .malviicjl 
onprAtkhes to problems m luJusirv. 
Cunaidutut should have eApcTieuce^ Ip. 
“imfiK’fry hnd have actiderfile f)hnTffle:l- 
tiouh m eiUlcI eiigiiWciitiu or u social 
science. 

S.ilury W'lihin range tl tii)i)-Cl Htal 

per iianum. iA| Mfll 

RBSRARCII ASSWIANI- 1.1 under- 
i.ikc reseiireh work In ih-' mun.iiu meni 
Held. C'.indiclnt«K slumld be Ui.idu.itcs 
ti> ihcVsoeUil gclerwok, 

Snfufy aceordtug to qimHUculiuns hut 
not less than £7lg) iKr annum 

( M (>4/13 

Fuaher dtigilH gooiic.iiion lorms 

may Ih- obtained Iroin the Sccreiuiy .md 
Rcguirar, Rrtfeiul CoitvKc ig ScKpie and 
Tefhnolbiiy. Ashley Down Hrlxud 7. 
quole Tclerentc of posts. \ppheiitlons 
by AnrH 


A lop class man aged 25-35 is required for a vacancy in the 
Company’s tstabifshed O & M Dcparlmeqt O M experience 
is essential particularly in the accounting and clerical systems 
field und (he successful applicant must have a personality 
acceptable to all levels o£ Management. 

The post carries an excellent salary with first class career 
prospects. Ideal working eruditions and a contributory pension 
scheme. 

Please send details oC age,'e6ii^eitfon and tx|^ricilc0« to 

The PorsdUlHil MMeger, Spillere.LI edy . 
OM Change Hetiee, CMitm Str^tp % 


THE UNIVEH$JTY 0¥ SWJH ItLD 

ArpIlLHtions are liivilcd for .T kl SI Akl Ff 
gnJDbNlSMIP ian.tMc In the F.uiilu ol Arts 
or Luw df Economic and SoUal Siudo.^; v.tlu^ 
L4HI III £0S0 pur uaauni, according to Mualltiia, 
tlotis and rcKurcb vxporlunvc; open m grudu.iUa 
of uny University- Fiiriiiulnrs trom Ihf 
kcglRtrar, 'Ihc Untvendiy. bhutlleld Hi C'li>Hii)i 
dote May 1 st. __ 

UNIVERSITY OF READING 

Appllgai^iyt.-are Invited for .1 I vOiurctshtig 
In' Economics! prcfcruhly but mn nccttHinlf 
from ptrimns mttnvsltfd Tb AiCoimi.Hkv. ihj 
aj^uintment will dale from ^PitjAtbcr .Mj, l‘Xi4, 

PRrtRef pnrtlcularii may be obtained ttpm tL 
Registrar (Room 22. D.R.R). rhe Ubbtrxit', 
RvHiiyvg, by whom npplUulioiis must be rct-cbc 


IllJl KINtjlfAMSFIlKi: 
l.nUCA'rU>N LOMMllTLU 

SEOUGH COLLEGE 

Prloclnal; k 1 dgnr. M.So,. M.\. 
OIP-vRr.MFNI OF MANAtil-MlNT AND 
lUJSINESK SlUniH.S 

Applit-iiilons arc invtiid tor the fullowinu 
POMS, vuuint frnm S.prtmber 1st nol. 

M t. S’<-nH»r Iriiorer iif SttUiMica to 
(he subji-ii (It nianagcnicnt iind iniifcHslonal 
viudcnis at viulcNis levels. Candidates should 
be graduaiiH Niid have had extHrienca ax n 
stiiiisiiiiiin III industry or lommuruc: kDowIcdge 
ol the d(\t.liip|iiy tiihniquos of qii.inlluillxc 
.iDul>«<s Would bw iHpeelAliy valuaHc. 

I M,9, Lniinir tn httinomu \ lo t*.uih gemral 
iionomliH 10 iLxicc Ktudi-niH and to UoaI 1 
prolcssliiii.il U'Cl. t'Mididuiws, who (•hould be | 

I honours ur.idiiiius .md who should prtlsruhly 1 
I havt, speciiiliMd In esonomiis, sbuuid be ubk lo | 
oITtr it sill cl. ills, lopic. 

Rcstuinli As\l\ianti ihiic posts COrade U). 

1 Kcse.iiih \svist.inls .irc eniplojed lo assist 

vv1(l) r#seproh pro>tii|. b* umlcftillqc klirVcW gfwi 
I 10 prep ire le.iehlng and project marenuis 
' Kcscurch Avsisiaulv are ixpsiicd Vo uiKkciiiL.' 

' some leafbrihj In iheir snicHillsr tnb*es, Candi- 
1 dates should he quutnUd as foilowH : 

M 12 Vn Iiciiiours diyrci* in oconomics. 

M.I3 Pi 01 Hsirm.tl mcmhcrslflp one of 
I hi lour ntHN'i- atcoiimiJig bodks 

M.14 \ S>'c’ciHlis( qllttlllleUllotl HI ■{.'lllfctlC!l. 

or stii miotic or c-couonHe^, 
s-ilarj* In -i coid.iiiic wl'h ihc Rcmuii-ratlon 
of Jtachrrs tl 1 ) Order iyo3. 

Siiiioi lecturer. £l.gu5 s £.^5 10 ri.llS 

lc»liirir 1.1.070 X 14.5 lo £ I,KVS 

tir.ide R: LgtO-*l.’liO uccuilignu to uge. 

- ' ‘ .md i vpcrii luc < 

The' ( mill il w III be prepared lo assist v> ith 
-iiKMul .si'ciisLs up ui lJUU in approi'TliUL ' 

I 1 I 

I A|)f>lic.itJnn forms and fiirihcr TVirtlenl.irs ni;iy I 1 
' bi‘ ohi.docd from the I’rlnetpal, Slongh CoHegt, : 1 
VV’fllUm Sireci. Slough. kockH,, lo win>m c(>m- 1 I 
picicd tonus should be rciurned within 14 tfciyt ' j 
ol Ihc unitc.ii.iitii ot the advertise ntciit. Please 
qlinie Pc-rereiuc miinhi^r. 

For further appointments f 
see pages 114§, 1192 and 1193 

AOSTRAIJAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

iNsiiTuir OF xnvANcrD srL:niFS 

Kl SI \H«T| ViKKM ot' b<V.T\L St It Nl t S 

Dlf‘M(|MlN/1 OF IM'MOfJKAPHY 
III! OW Ok SENIOR tULl OW 
^OpIli.illoiiK ale mxilid for the post ol Fellow 
or Senior I tM<o> \pisoiiiimcni tsill he made 
wUliln Um l«»llwwiMg ruHNoa i , 

i.iioM £\: i:ti-LA».hn» 

Sinioi 1 lIIow lAi.itltMiA^di^O 
f S s U, iMK iiciicihs gtkl Ofiltly^ Ramonahle 
iruNil tviviisis lire paid sinU usKlsluneo willt 
ttoiisinu Is piondid. Settlor Helloiyti iHc entitled 
«» iwcjec montlnc' irmlf legyc gflcr iVfa years 
Of seixlec. .md 1 ellows after (rig years scrvlce 
Ihc gn-.iter pwri of ihc successful ftivpIhMntA 
rime will he m.iilabli; for his own rc'srMieh but 
gc will also hf icqitirLd lo assitit with course 
iork )ind the siifvrviNlbn ut hiiiUents enrolled 
for ihv I'h U d*grve. 

; Ihc ie>iL-arih iiuefcMs of Iho Dcptinmcdt 

i ieludr ?i|s(orlc.H. sucIhI and ccortolbfc giipecN 

t popul.iiinn trends gnd imwgmcnig and their 
InurrelArinns, nh w'i-U as ihe more formal asprefs 


MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 

He will be nt0oiult^ Ip aa ejteoiiUga 
airccior of the moui DMrti fol' a Mtbll 
dcporimi^t at 

qtit^-ri carryinf Ouk Qi«if|tetmg nsvC«a> 
gatluns Into elJAlng guiX acw paper and 
puckuglmi ^roductip 

rMiUiliurs, itfgCcrahly io Uidr early, 
Ctli'Ues., sN>ui^ ,^v« a univemyy 
rce god have hAi 


Ctli'kles. shhul 
vcutinmios or pthv dcBjce gad have h^ 
previous cxoccigiice^ (Wt occeMrily la 
a nutn.igemcrtf pocltfoil, or niarlcct 
suruy/rcM-arJi work. 

Startlrm galmy will be In tho roolo 
il 75(j-iXil00 p a. C'omrlbucofy pen* 
don and lYco life ossirrance sebemef. 

Full del alls to 

Pcrsofflicl Advftor. 

London. e.C.4. 

qupiini; tct. MRp/ila. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

l>l FSRTMFNT OF StTT lAL AND 
LCONOM^C .JUISLAiU:il 

lIMPOKARY Lr.CTURI.SHIP IN 

Al'PLlLD SOCIOLOGY 

sppilcaiion* arc Inritcd for the ghore posts hi 
e-nniK‘ciiuq with g ibree-y^ar snidi^ ot Local 
Atnhorlry policies for Old Pcnplc The stgrfing 
Hilaries will be within the ranges £1,500 to 
tl.u^o and Ul.tHHI w £1.150 per atmiim. Aftim* 
cRtlniM irom those hawing experienee In local 
go\ernnHiu or In post-grtid«i.ite fCTeairh wlW be 
wcKonted though this is out cuentiul. For the 
Hrvc.Trrh AMistanisrblp tUoac gfadugUag this 
leiir will be ctynsfddied. 

Appiicaiinns (three copies), glvina the Bomei 
of three referees, should be sent not IgtcT than 
\prll ig. luriJ. to the undersigned, frott whoui 
further p.utuularB nutv be obtained. 

KOBl. T. HUTCHFSDN. . 

Secretory ol die U aive rshy Court 

Leading West End Firm 

of 

•TOWN DEVELOPMENT 
CONSULTANTS 

Surreyort and Valuers 
odGsing Locnl Authorities throughout 
the U.K. require a yuung 

ECONOMIC 

ceooBApher 


eitpahic oC working on own inlil.Hive 
IO dirm research and prciutic surveys 
for central area rcdevclopmcnr. 

Degree in |icooomii.s or (jcography 
rcqiiited. Corporate incmbiTvhlp of 
J'.P.L or town pLiiuung cxpui kuec an 
advantage. 

Box No. 4803. 


«r tii-iniigruphli unMlV'*h* Wipvjgtgd wUh Ilk 
study Of rtiiiriuliiy, nuffilamy. ^riljiiy and 


i iiidy Of rtiiiriuMiy, nuffiiBitty. {criijiiy and 
iigruiion. 

Further deuiils of the post und of the research 
Work Ilf .(he Dtp.u'imcm may be nbudnsd fcain 
me Semiiirv, AsKociHtlon of danfmonwchUh 
IlnlrerMiiks tBranch Office). Marlborough House. 
PjW Mall. Limdon, B.W.k. 

ApplleutlotiK i-hiHc, In Australia and London, 
wu JbUw vm. - . -. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

RrsCAftCH STUDlNTSniPS IN 
LAND bi'UOlLb 

One nr two Harold Samtit); $tudentahips. 
ti'iiiibU' from OtTobef I, 19W. gf* offered for 
rcMureb jn yeoiinmlc. hgul, or sol'IuI matters 
rdamg UI inu t>sr> (enure iir devrloomcnt of 
iMbd. Apimcnrions must reach the Registrory, 


from the- Seiretary, Boai 


^gmteidge. Qor later than 
'artlgwOfs nt^ be obtained 


' from the- Seireutry. BfHird of Lund I e-onomy.i 

IJJL hibxc- himci. rjimhfhlig. -- - ■ 
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MERCHANT BANK 


ECONOMIST 

wlih flraf cluas <lefr»e for foverninetMal. Anancfal 
■nd econumlc advlitory work. Excelled^ SMlanf 
aod prospMU for die rliibi oifioa.'-'Bok IBOS. 

~UNTvERSITr OF LONDON^ 


CHAIR Of MARKKTINO WITH M'F.CIAL 
RCILHLNCI^ TO HORIICULtUHb AT - 
WYli COLLLUb 


The 5ennir invite epplicatlona for the ChdR 
of Markctine wuh apcdel reference lu Hortf' 
culture tenable ol Wye Collette (atilury not leas 
then £2,uuu a year plua £10U London Allowaiiee). 
Appllcutiniu (lu copici) must be received not 
later than June 8, 1964. by the Academic 

Kefiatrar. University of London, Sv'nuic House, 
W.C.l. from whooi furilicr panic uliiri may 
be obtained. 


INTPR-AMFRICAN INSTITUTE OF 
AOKICULIUKAL SCILNCLS Of THL U A.S. 

TROPICAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH AND 
UKADUATB TRAININO, 
TUKRIALBA, COSJA HICA 


SENIOR AND JUNIOR 
AGRICULTURAL ECOSlOMIST 


1. AppDc-ations are Invited for the ani>oint* 
ment of u Senior and a Junior AitrlLultiirnl 
EtononUit to participate In an interdieciplinury 
programme called ** Resources fur Devdop- 
ttient” Ifieir duties will include icuchmg at 
the poeC'trQduate level and carry out investiga- 
tione anil consultations on analysis of ecimnmic 
resources In the field of agricultural develop¬ 
ment. They will have to consider c«.unomic 
problema dealing with clungei in land use hiuI 
land tenure. Knowledge of methods of market 
evaluation would be advantageous. 


1. The Senior gfrlcultural economist should 
have a Ph.D. degree or a M.S. degree »iih 
long academic experience. The Junior agrl* 
cultural economist should have at least a 
B.S. degree or Us equivalent ('* liigcnlero 
Aar6iiunio As teaching Is carried on in 

Spanish, all staff members arc expected to 
develop a sbciiking knowledge of that language 
if they do not have It Initially. 


priatcl 


Qualiflcntlons and experience will he appro- 
ely recognised In the starting salary wlikh 
..w-. for the xenior poelilon from Sli, UH to 
S9.6I0 per annum and for the Junior p«vsltl(»n 
from S3.SI3 to $4,990 per annum SialT members 
also enjoy the privilege of free iioiisuuc or 
a housing allowance from Sl.OHO to SI.3<>U per 
annum according to sixa of family. 


4. Appointments will b« made as soon as 
possible. ApiMIcatlong gtatlns date of birth, 
qualifications (Including details of University 
career and of any ooet-graduate experience), 
together with the namee and addresses of three 
referees, should reach Dr. Pierre O. Sylvoln. 
Leader Resources for Development Program, 
not later than May 1. 1964. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
Lecturer in fieogrophy, vacant as from July. 
J964. Applicants should possess ot lenst an 
Honours doarcc in Cicography and preference 
will be given to candidates poficussing also 
somg training in Lconomics and Statistics, 
knowledac of rorcign languages, and special 
lotermia in liconomk. Geography. 

The salary scale is R3.200 x RI50 — R4.100 
(£1.600 X £75'—£2.030) PCr annum. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND 
AFRICAN STUDIES 

UNIVERSITY or iONDON. W C.l 

AppIleatlOQg are bivlt^ for the povt of 
ri^OW tor RISBAKCfl In t>.nnomlc!» or 
J[*^ks or flbclology with special retercncc to 
Africa Soum of the fiahiiru. No previous 
kfloW'lvdHtf of the area is required and posts 
are avultahic for new graduates as well as for 
individuals with substantial ic.vching or research 
experience. Applicants should have illMh 
Honours Degrees, bo willing lu spi.ciulisc in 
studies relating to Africa, to leiiiu one of tlM 
lungUBKcs i*f the area, und to sponJ u year of 
the Fellowsiilp In the Held. Sal.ov ranges from 
£1.000 to £t.?0t) accordliiR to quulilkmlon und 
experience with eniitlcntcMii to monihcrsliir of 
the F.S.SU. FcllovvKhlps arc tot three years 
with prospect of pcrmuMcni «opi»intmcnt at the 
Schnol. There Is no obje«.ilon to a Fellow 
reading for u higher degree 'ii tlic University 
during the period of his Fellow ship. Appli* 
cations, stating age, qualilictuioii mid cxrK'rlencc 
and the names of two referees, shiuild reach the 
Soerctury of the School hy .\pr(i IHth. 

A n ECONOMIST with stuJicc m monetary ! 

theory, banking und international trade or ! 
experience in financial Journalism and/or a 1 
financial Institution required l>> MOSCOW 
NAKODNY BANK Limited. vvork includes 
preparation of articles for buhlicuiloii nnd reports 
on banking, track and ccououuc quesiioiis. 
This is u progressive ptnit otlennu opportunity 
to become fumlliur with all asiHcis of the 
Hunk's oivratioiui —- Anph. .iiioiis to Staff' 
Manager, 4 Monrgate London I ( 2. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

RE\ni R IN KONOMICS 

Applications are iiiclieJ lor untvoipimcoi to 
Itic new post of Header in I coiuiiiiIcn m the 
Department of LeononiicN oi ilie .Scliuol ot 
Cicncral Studies ot ihc Univeisliy. 

It k hoped that the nopoiiuce vcill cpeciulihe 
in mHihcm.tilcal ecoiiomlcs and m the ilicor) 
of economic dcveluimicnt. 

('ommenelng wilury will be .iL.onling to 
qualilkatlons und experience wuiun the range j 
tA3.4UU-£A«.7UU per nnmon. 

Fiirlhcr inform.siion miJ ih.. Toims which 
should uccompiiiiy an .i.opl'cuiion ni.i> be 
obtained from ihe Secreiaiv Xssocintion ot 
Commonwealth Dniversitles (Brunch Ofticc'. 
Marlborough llonse. Full M.dl T omloii. 

Applications close. In Lnoilon .mJ AuNttuMa. 
on May 11, l*Jo4. 


UNIVERSITY OI NEW ENGLAND 


armidale. new .souih waits 

LEC JURI'K/STNIUK M.LTUKFR IN 
AUKICULIUKAL I L ONOMK S 


Experience or Interest in one or more of 
the followdna fields is dcsiriihic*: .KgrlciiUural 
Policy, Agricultural Prices, Marketing, <h:iieral 
Economics of Agrkulturc, Farm FTnunce, Pro¬ 
duction Lcunomics, Linear Prograinmtna Tech- 
nlquei. However, persons with sivccInliscJ 
qiialitlculiona in other suh-ilclds of ugriculliirul 
economics will also be considered. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINIMINT 

CommcncInR talnry will he deicnnliuil accord¬ 
ing to (luulilkuiions and cxivricnce in the case 
nf each of the ubovc-tnentioned aptMilntmcnis. 
Salary ranges are ns roliows; heiiior lecturer. 
£A2.745 X iAIOIl — £At 24S ; Lcciiirer, LAI.HO^ 
X tAlU^ — £A2.o,Ul. Sccrel.iry-Vliiu.iiter. £M.5I5 
X fAlUO -£A2.2TS. RescarcJi I ellow, iAl.kM 
X tAlUS — £A2.63t>. 


Applications should include co^dcs of test!* 
raonials, (ind state age. qtialiiicaiioiis mid 
experience, and enUoM a recent photograph. 

Two copies of the applicaiion should rcnch 
the Secretary. Association of Cominunwcnlth 
Universities (Branch Office), Marlborough House. 
Pall Mull. London S.W.l Urom whom 
memoranda giving the general condltionN or 
appointment and further information uHoni the 
department of Geography should be obiulncdi 
not later (liun April JO, 1904, A third copy 
should be sent direct by airmail to the Registrar. 
University of Capo Town, Private Hug. Koiule- 
bOBch. Cape Town, South Africa, by the same 
date. 

The University reserves the right to appoint 
a person other than one of the apivlicums or to 
make no appoiiiimcnt. 


Provision Is mode with all .'ipivtiiuments for 
travel and removal caikoscs uicuncd on taking 
up an uppointnieiit. and for iH'nnuncni stuff. 
su]H;r.innuatlon hciieliis and MiifT housing loans 
Akudemic stair nrt also cntiilol lo trjicl grants 
and full salary tor study leave. 

Further Informalion may be ohulncd from 
the nndcrtnuiuU witli whom appUcaiious (two 
copicsi logeiDcr with u rcctni photograph) close 
on Miiv I. 1901. Applikunis In ilic United 
KingJoni slioiild forwnrd .in addnirnial copy 
of (heir apidic.'dloii to the Si«^iuUiy Association 
of (ommonweallli Universities (Branch Offlcci. 
Marlborough flotice. Pail M.ill. L.mdon, S.W I 
(from wliom further Intormation may also be 
obtained) by the same date 

T. C. LAM HI r, 

Armidale. N S.W., Itcjiisirar. 

Austndia, 


Binding Cases 

Binding caw for TiiE Economist ore available Jiom Fssii»iNn I id. 
The ijw are ia stiffs dark blue cloth coders, and are gih-kitcrcJ on the 
spine; they provide an extrcnndji effective and firm binding and nill hold 
13 hsues of the normal edition together with the quarterly hnk\, hr 26 
issues of the air edition with two quarterly Indexes, the year Tan be i^tamped 
on the spine. The cost per case^ post free throughout tJjc wot Id, h now 14 ?. 
Orders, stating requirements clearly and eiw]diing a renutiatuc, diould be 
sent, not to The Economist, hut to — 

EA51BIND Ltd. 

(Dept. E), 84 Newnan St., London, W.i 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND 
SOC'IAL SCIENCE 

Xnpluuiions arc invited for an ASSISTANT 
LIC1URLSHIP (CI.IMMI x £50 to £1,150) or 
LLCIUHESHIP (£1.250 x £60 to £1.670 x £80 
i€V £l.g.(o X £80 ui £2.150) in STATISTICS, 
preterably Ircun those who arc interested in the 
application of Btutlsiieitl techniques In sociology 
(Ineiudiiig dcinograpliyi. Duties to begin 
Seplemhei/October. t9(j4 AhpUcuiions will 
be welcomed from mathcmolical statistielanN 
whose main interem lies in the development of 
techniques tor use in this held as well as from 
MHiiul scieniisis. 


Applicaiiiinc (two copies), with the names of 
three rvlereec, mud be suhmiricd by April J ). 
|c>r>4 to the AsslM.oii RcgNir.ir (('umtneree and 
Social Scieiicci. (lie University. Birmingham 15 
horn whom (uniter purdcuiars can lie obtained 


For further announcemente 
■ee pages 1146, 1160, 1161, 1163 

MAKERERE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE—UGANDA 

Appltcaiiotih .*irc invited for (a> Lectureship 
and/or (In Senior l.ccturcNblp in Kconoinio. 
Prelereiii-e lor Home buckground In statistics for 
one of the poMtlons Year stuns July 1, IV64. 
Appointmentc may be on permanent tcrinn, or 
kontiact will! lermiiud gratuliy of 25 per ocni. 
lor if in F.S S U. 15 Iter eeni) Socondmeni 
arr.ingements welcomed Sniury scale : (a) £1.15(1- 
£).*)HU p:«.. (h; £l.r>5r».£2.250 p.u. (Salaries 
under rcctsion.i Point of entry ticcordiiiu to 
qualificatioKH and experience F.SS.U. Pari- 
fnrnlHhcd quitriers ut rent not exceeding £114 p.a. 
(I Hpatiiates receive an allowance of (a) £2iHi 
P 3. (bi £3(8) p a Lducatlon allow.Hncc8 lor 
children educated outside Uganda: up to live 
adult overseas p.'iHHiiges on uppointmem. termina¬ 
tion and leave of three muiiihs after twenty-one 
months. V Detuliud Hppitcallon (six copies), 
namiilg three referees. Ivy Anril 26. 1964, to 
Srerctury Intcr-UniversIty Council for Higher 
l-dueutloii Overseas, 53 Bedford Place, London. 
W (. .1. frtini wituiii further purtkulurs may be 
iihiaincd _ _ 


AUSTRAUAN INSTITUTE OF 
ABORIGINAL STUDIES 

APPOINTMENT OF PRINOPAL 

APPI,(CATIONS are InvKeiJ for the pnciil.vn 
Ol Principal of the Ausirallhn Institute of 
Aboriginal Studies which iK now functioning in 
Canberra under the control of an Inicrlni 
Council. Hie Institute is intended primarily to 
sponsor, through relevant university departments 
and muscuma, a wide range of scholarly rcseurdi 
on (he indigenous society, culture, habitat and 
mental and physical cbaracicrisilcs ot the 
Auatmlinn Aborigines. It is Intended that the 
Ittstituie will have aasoduted with ii about 
1(81 members from all purta of Auairuliu. and 
will he governed by u Council with u small 
Lxeciidvr Committee. For the posilion o( 
Prindpal the Interim Council Is seeking u seboiar 
eminent In some discipline relevant to Aborigiiiai 
aludivs The position will curry a salary in tlic 
range £A4,U(N)-£A5.(K)0 per annum accuidiivu lu 
quHiilkatiuns and experience. Provision will be 
made for removal, travel and expenses when on 
ottielul duty, suitable arrangemenis will bk made 
for superannuation and study leave. 

Information Is available from the Executive 
Member. Aiistrallun Institute ot Aborigtiud 
Studies, Box 553. City P.O.. Canberra, A.C.I. 
Applications, supported by ine names of ihrec 
referees should be received by the Executive 
Member by April 30^ 1964. 

UNtVERSfTY OF READING 

Anplicurions are Invited for two I-ecturcishw's 
in Statistics. Candidates for one ol ihisi: 
pohtN will hr expected to take a sprciid Intrrrst 
in ccimomcirics and the anplicailnn of si.uis- 
lieal methods in economics aiffi socinltigy. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Regisirar (Room 22, O R.B.i. The Unlver>ilv 
Heading, by whom applications must be received 
not later than May 1, 1964. 

"APPOINfHENT REQUIRED 

A GRADUATE FROM LONDON SCHOOl, 
OF ECONOMICS (25 years of agui. with 
aceounilng experience, pleasani pcrsonailiv. 
willing to travel abroad, available immedlaiely 
to a progressive organisation in London or 
abro ird .—Box IK(H >._ 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


B RIIlsil MAHKhllNti F.XLtUTIVE. rcvi- 
dent ( allforni.i, vlBiilna U.K. August, areks 
marker rtccanh ,iiiJ product teMing BBsignmuiils 
f»n ( ulitornlifii murkcl—lumnvcl Marketing 
118(4 Dorothy Nmct. 1 os Angeles 40. 
( Mlirorni:i 

D IJPI It SII.SG prorcssioiial typing (tapes; 

MSSi. veibaiim. Mhrvrthiind. translutiiu' 
Mdliel Fvles JU BeUkOnstlcia RouJ, N.il. 
INI 3 (24 

R l Al»\ nn* ■ invesioic Manual 19o4 : 

2111- lundhook, with 10 years highest/ 
lowest ot 1 Sou shares: nluB structurcN of 1I2 
cooipunie'ii In bookshops now -iir by ikim 
22s. 6d , from Kaye, 2uu HIshopsKute, L.C.2. 

2 IB. 4 OZ~ CONTINFNTAI POSTAtJI 
STAMPS (over .5.()00). UnsoTted. From 
mission. £1 18s. post paid S. Z. II., Posthiis 
8095, Amsterdam ITnllntid 

ESTATE DUTY PLANNING 

iSTVTr DU IV. Are you planning to pay 
it" You could Just US easily plan not to puy it 
We sr>eci.ilisc in l.stme Duly Planning und 
inviie you to wriic today for full detiiHs 
K. J. IIUKSI A PAKTNI-RS IlMIim. 
I.ti New I ondon Ko.id, Chelmsford. I csex 


S IR JOCK f AMPBLI.L. Chttirmun Ot the 
Hooker Group. Is Itioking for a private 
Bccrci.iry lo .siKcvcd his present necreiary. who 
i:( retiilng aiier 40 ye‘urs with the CnmivtveTI 
family and Hookers .She must have nil the 
attilhiiics of u pcrfcet secretary, especially 
the ablliiy to deal with people- (Including Sir 
Joeki The Joh involves an uniisiially wide range 
of inieicsts —Please .ipply. giving full particulars 
to Sir Jock Campbell's secretary, Hucklcrsbury 
Hoiiso. t ondon. I C.4. _ 


FINANCIAL or INVESTMI.Nl 
ANALYST 

Canadian degree, European hackgroiiiid, 

m.irned .(o. prche-nlly with large clu'inicul com- 
pany. seeks international opportunity (> K or 
( oniiiK-nr Languages, verbalile jggrc>sn..-. 

- iiiiK', s.iinplcs of work available, 

PO. Box 1281. 

Si III ion B, 

Montreal. Canada. 

P DLYFDIO AIR TAXI SEHVIC 1 S I a^l 
irllielcnt. reli.iblc,—Ring BAHnri Oo 4 <. 


We 

mind your business 
in your language 



FIRM 


A. de DUVE 


20 . rue Bernard • BRUSSELS 4 
BELGIUM • TEL. 11.90.4, 

4 CH» da Mallnet - ANTWERP 
TEL.4,.10.4t 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


BRIGHTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Postgraduate Diploma in 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


2h. Dl PMtIMtNT of COMpfJ'nNG 
aiM'lk.nlonc lor admission ir. Scptcihber, 


CYBIRNI IKS und MANAOt.MLNT Invii^ 
1964 to Its next 


ONK YEAR FULL-TIME COURSE 


iSirUSTRlAL AND COMMERCIAL ORGANISA1 ION$ PRFPAKI D TO 
SPONSOR MLMBLRS OF TJfEIR S'lAFf AND (JRADUATl, TRAINLI S 
OFUCF RS WI N I APPROPRIATL QU AUIFICAJ IONS RLTIRING FROM 
H M. FORCLS 

graduates over 23 YEARS OF AGE AND OTHERS Wllll 
EOUIVALtNT OUALIF1CA1IONS 
Unique fcaturcb ut ihls course arc 

* J group research project In one of tbc largest indiiNirial orgRUBations In tlic U K. 
it emphusiN on modern concepts of organisuiion, ariiomuiic data protcBsIng, 
upcrationR research 

it modern training methods Including computerised business simulations, ciOBCd 
Circuit icicviBlun;; teachliig machines, Smoli group tutorials, seminars 
Ihe Depunment puMcsscs an I.C.T. 1301 computing system and extensive punched 
curd eqOipmeni. 

BLOCK RELEASE COURSE 


spread over TWO YEARS, uouslsiiag ct six periods each of one month in College. 
Is ulso offered. , 

Further information and application forms (returnable by May Slsc) may be obtained 

S Mn The Regisirar. Brighton CoUcffs of lechnulogy, MoulBciMMMnb. Brighton 7, 
clephone: BHghion 67304.) W. O. DODO. 

Town Clerk. 
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l!t6i 


B.Sc. (ECON.) LLB, 

aiui nihcf cxirmul (letfrc«R Of ih« Univt«Uy 
i>i LiinUitn uft* [kcovttivd by ihc Mftrnpoiittta 
(••lliKc. AlNit. expert pOHtal luitlon fof 
rviinitnuilniiN. G.C',E., AcecHUitwnk'y, Banking. 
L oni inu. Sv’i ri.-t(tryiiliip. Inkuritncer * Markcilng. 
C-UA^KANlhL UK COACHING UNllL 
SUCCESSFUL 

Wiiic lod.iy UtT free proupceiu* and/or uuvkc. 
ii.iiliiM siihjui In which Intcrcvted. to: 

METKOPOLITAN COLLEGE 

(Dfpt. mi2K SI. Albans, 
uill HI 40 Queen Vkiortu Street. London. 
1(1 city #>H74. tFininded IOId> 


Nf WCASTLli UPON TYNE 
I DUC'ATION COMMITILE 


irom AutfUit HU to iiNic Fee g4i. covenm 
itHtlon. boora, lodging and orintniflad Bctlvltlca. 
—Apply for fucihcr details and appliiCtttlon form 
firom .Swcdlkti Inoiltiitc, 4» Lgerton Crexciial, 
London. S.W.Ji 


M SC CECON.) LUND . long IrfsichlAg 
• cKpeririu-e. ofrers nrivuie or ttroiio tuitton 
in cconum-.ks (thtori-llcul wnti uppUcdl for 
Puns f and II of H Sc.ition.k Drorve. Also 
ull oinmulNory siihKvts—Bi>\ 1M>I. 


CUUhXlEiQK SCH-nlJ^- 
ANll ILCHJ^QLOiiY 

School Of management 

UKAUUtTK COUKWS 1^K>4-^>5 


MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 

OUC.ANISATION and MhlllODS 

\ iMo-w'uk intensive fiillMlnic koitriic, to 
liKliidc t'l.uile.d work, will be held from 
M.i> 2s lo June 5. 1^04. A circular^Klvbw 
ill (.(IN m.iy he i^tul^d from Uie, lYlhdOgL 
Miiiiidpai ( uiicHc <ir cmnnicrce. College Strc'tt. 
Niwi.isilc upon iVnc, 1. 

THE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TLCHNOLOGY, BIRMJNGIIAM 

(lOSrx (JRr.EN, BIK>llNOH\.M 4 

)s DOW olTcrlnR phtccs on ns 

UNDl Rf.RADUATE C OUKSt. IN 
HIM WIOURAL SLIENCLS 
lor tleiober. iy64. 

rill (her ueiiiila iind appHcallnn forms can be 
ohi.onvd fioin Prolessor T. Lunion. Head ul 
I >1 r’.irimcMi or liidiiNinul Administration. 


SAL/BURG SEMINAR IN 
AMERICAN STUDIES 

S( HIU.SS I I OPOl DSKKUN, 
S\l/nUK(;. AUSTRIA 


I III VK IS IN AVll Rlt A 
liiiiL 7 111 July 4 PJ04. 

I III \MI RIC AN irOM. S^ M 1 \f 
July 12 to tiiuiisl K, l'r(>4. 

MIC.Ill K I DUCATION IN \MIRKA 
Viiutisi II) to Sipieinhci 12 l*4C)l 

us md SeniiniirN ,il the r 'nulii.i 
Adniissum Is i;r.intcd i nee 

.ibiiiiy .Hid Hc implishmcni. Ocnci-ii .luc laime i 
2f< to 40. ' 


Ihe School otTert ih« I'ldLilmL- j:(nirsCA <iuh 
cgicndInR ovcf 4 dnu/e ucuddmkp year som- 
menclng Sctpicmber 28. IVb4, AndUcatlon' ipe 
now beigg oonoidered uAd itiiTh^ dtilllH wth 
uppropHure unnllvation lomis may he obtained 
from the Scitciary and RcMisirar hiimoI ( ollrac 
<»f Science and HCkhnoloiiy, Ashley l)o'»n. 
Bristol 7. 

DlKtOMA *N MANAf»tMtNT 

in* Ml^l dpers ■ ^adprite c-mirse lor men 
and worngii whb nrc either uirmuv In «,mpiov- 
mertt In biwlncsu or wno arc about to cnicr 
biislnc^. The t-otirsc miliidcv ^ 

in) filloi mill ion and uiiaRsis <il ih«. . iimi.i lU 
Hiid social iTamewtnk *vlih»n ishicb busi- 
new In Kencral. and his oun ilrm m 
Puiticiilur. has lo oPCTule ' 
ib> An iionruclation Oi ibc main louFs .nul 
icchiiiiiiicM used lo itsslsi miuuHiincnr »n 
the lilannlna. dlnman and c«iirn»l of 
biisliK'ss and olher underiuklnc^ 
u 1 ,\n Hmilyils of the txiiicipul .isckcis oi’ 
business oOtratluns and ol then rilesunr 
pioirdiircs . 

'll' A diiotr study of ihc ihcorj .tnd pr.uilce 
of oraanlsHllon. ibe resnilc «>l rcieurdi in 
Ihe Iiiiinigimcdl lit-hl .lud esoirkiuc m 
Ihii HonluHUort of rcMurch icihiiiquis to 

ilir nroi.- -- “■ ■ 

I work lo c liable 
icou'n itrcatcr msilahi 


nil'LOMA IN PtKSONML 
ADMINIST RA I U)N 
I 111 id nu o»er oiu 

IS Inrendid fm unimsii) i;iado,ties 
and olher pirsons havliig siiiiabic jii.'iinincuts 
The .slm of Ihe eoiir-w .ind ils .isxKiaitd 
Pciiods ol pr.iLiliiil iraiOlliK is i" KOe ilw 
student 1.0 a icalisiu apnrceiaiion ol ill,' role 
ol m.inaaenuiii In iiiiueinuoriiry muMj ib) a 
kniiwlidi'c ol Ihc lonliihiitlon o( nsj.boloKy 
.ind siKiolojjv lo the s>sum.ilii siiuh o| Hu 
persoiuul Iiini 111)11 in niaiiiuamiiu ■ aiul U) .i 
Ihouiiiuh KroiindiiiK m ihc naimt .old scope ol 
Pvrsonnel work, InihiillfiH curnni pruiuc 

C iindidalcs should nonuiilly he 21 u .irs oi 
avi if uiibeisiiy Kridii.ius or lioKKrs ol 
euidiulent giuiUlK.iiions oi ’1 >iii's ol .ici in 
.111 oihii cases, hy ihc vunuuciKeiiu tn ol dii 
course. 


or fiinhtr iritormutlon and apnlK.tli Minis 
sc wriu pi'oniptly lo: Sul/burm Semiu.ir | 
'pper llmok Sired, London. VV I. 


fhe fee lor Omh Liiiirse is tin* ''s I he 
Siliool may be In a position i<» .oniril siiui, ni 
ships lo siili.ibly naalllied uindid.ios 



Summary of the Report for 1963 


f ROgRESS^dlB* ^ 


Year to I Tssutftl 
31 st Occ. Capital 
f Is. '000 


' Kcsefvds 
. (») 
Fla. 'OOO 


Aasets 

ria. '000 




A^t Value; A4justetl 
pfr share (h) Dividend (hil 
fli. i FIs, 


1945 , 

1,550 j 

134 

2,283 

1955 1 

21.152 

15,497 

63.851 1 

1940 

55,.500 r 


i2f.jf3fj 

1961 : 

67,500 < 

’124,225 

292,641 1 

I%2 ' 

S7,750 : 

167,147 

310,415 1 

1963 

101,000 

200,470 i 

3*2.92« ; 


63.30 
129.85, 

186.00 

199.00 


1.44 

5.77 


9,0$ 

9.00 

9.00 


(a) huliuit‘\ \hiiu’ pn'intion itnomt lb) to it*ke account oj stork ttirulftuU 


ISSUISO CAPITAL PASSES FLS. 10)l^040,^r^|MA^^^ 

Jn contra'st to the previous year, when big pr'ipg .,^uc|iuati<wis 
unsettled tlic share markets, the stock exchtin^ iii iKe past year 
were much caln'ier. The price movement of' IntenmiC* sfiarcS 
reflected tbis^ In the period under review, the Compan:^’'^'t\vent 5 fJififth 
year, the oabital was increased by 15"o by sales oh Dutch and 
foreign stock exchanges and passed the FIs. 100,000,000 mark; 
income ibr the year rose From FIs. 14,154,710 to FJs.. 19,033»43iJ. 
In Amsicrtlam ‘Jnicrunie' was the 7ih most actively traded share 
for the vear. In the .course of tlic year under review •Inicrunic’ 
sub-shares were introduced at the London Stock Exchange. 


Postgraduate Courses at 

CRANFIELD 

Industrial 

Administration and 
Management 

The Department of Production and Industrial Administration 
offers one-year and two-year post graduate courses in indust¬ 
rial administration studies which provide for specialisation in 
any one of the following subjects: 

Management Operational Research 

Ergonomics & Systems Design Work Study 

The courses include individual and group project work, case 
studies and tutorial discussions and provide instruction in 
statistical and computing methods. 

Students are encouraged to develop their own programmes 
of investigation. 

Candidates should be graduates in appropriate subjects or 
have equivalent qualifications. 

All courses are residential. Scholarships and bursaries are 
available. 

Further information from 

The Registrar, The College of Aeronautics, 


DIVIDEND 

W'e propose an unchanged dividend of FIs. 9.00 )xr share on the 
increased capital of FIs. 101,000,000. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SPREAD 



.U.12.63 1 

31.12.62 

C'l^mmon Market 

51.5- 

51.7% 

U.S.A. iiiul Canada 

34.8% 

34.1% 

U.K. 

4.9%' 

4.8% 

Other foumries 

IL.0%, 

41J% ■ - 

Net cash 

.7.8% 

8.7% 


100.0"i 

100.0", 


There were only, minor movements in the distribution of invest¬ 
ments over the various industries. 

For full Information am! ntitlri 
of the Aiiniial Report please write tat 

N.\. |\ IERNATIONALE BELEGCINGS UME ‘INTERLME’ 
P.C^OX 617, THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 

or to 

Philip Hill, Hlgginson, Eriangers Limited, 

34, Moorgpte, London, E.C.2. 
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COMPOUND 


is the 

INTERIM BONUS 

on new United Kingdom 
With Profits Life Assurance Policies of the 

ROYAL INSURANCE GROUP 


Don’t lose 
control of 
your company 


The highest rate of bonus yet announced by the Group 


ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. 

THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
A GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. 

LAW UNION A ROCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


At your service 

Both In Switzerland, the heart of European banking, and 
In the most important business centres of the Arab- 
speaking world, the Arab Bank is at your service, offering 
busIfiMsmen a comprehensive banking service based on 
flrst-hsi|^,knowledge and wide experience of the countries 
In which Ite branches operate. 

ARAB BANK LIMITED 

Head 'Oflflce; AMMAN, JORDAN 
Paid-up Capital: £5,500,000 
Total Assets-:£fl0,000,000 

Branches in: 

Aden, Bahrain, Gaza, traq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Nigeria,Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
Sharjah, Sudan, Tunisia. 

ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD. 

(HtglsttrtO under Swiat lew) 

70 Talstrasse, ZURICH 
Telephone: 25.50.35. Telex; 52.279 
and at 3 Rue^du Marche, Geneva 

Arab Bank trava/fers' chequas in Starting and U S. OoUars, as well as Arab Bank 
Uwad baaUm ANdkSbok M Jkrmcim bo4M»Mab BanM 
(Oirarsaas) Ud.t Zurich and Geneva, 




KUrrn win hclj) von l(ipro>idofor 
T'MhVc Duly —loss of control. 
KDrril puivliascs and holds minorilv 
.sbavolioldin»s in 2 >rivatc and smaller 
conipanies 


*l*ro\idiii^ for l'.slat<* Duly* 
will Ik‘ seiii on minesL 


Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


7 Coplhall Avenue^ EC2 

Kiilloiial 0381 


and all braudics ihrouglnnit the couiUry 
of the SiX'reUtnes and Managers 
Industrial & Cbmmerciol Finance 
rorpornlioji T.imiled 
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THE BCON9^4WT WM 



How do yOli judge the world's great banks? 
Deposits itre one way. The Mitsubishi 
Bank's deposits of well over eight hundred 
biilion y^nt tell part of the story. For the 
restt to the world bankers who 

respect/Mitsubishi and the business 
leaders who ^ to- d^al. wj^it, 
The Afitipbishi 6ank ‘can make -Vour 

dealing'''with Japan,%asier and faster. 

' ' ' '* *" ■- 

« A$ l^l^l^ber 30,1962, •qMlk to Stg. £831,174,119 




-ft 


'ti 







MITSUBISHI BANK 

HfMt Offict; Moronoacbl, Tokyo, Itpon 
Coblo AMrooo:. BANKMITSUBISHi 
London Brooch: 7; BircMo Lono, tondoh, t.C. $ 
'rHorfotlc AfOney; ISO Broodwiy, Now York 5, N.V. 

Los Angoles Agency: 626 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.' 




, Aj5;S£TS £693,780,000 RBSIRVES «22,510p00 
7 : LIQUID FUNDS £122,730,066 

‘ i'" ' ^ 

Shares and Def>osHs in the SocfHy tff trfMdin Itmtsitnents 

HALIFAX 

. BUIkPINO SOieiBTY 

Heiid‘Offk0 ? YarktMrB • 4ajfi#^^0/y7ces ; St 8tr«nd, W.C.2. 

62 Moorgate, E.C.2. • 136 Kensington High Stroet, WJ. 

mat.;- 



INVESTMENT 

INFORMATION 

-JAPAN 




Are you consideriM inj^tments 
in the growing JaBiifildil;i tnotrities 
market? The aMe^fCll Oopart- 
ment of Nomura Japan's 

oldest investmentij^SitB, has com¬ 
piled jnformatioili)i|^ you should 
have before yoe^l^L 
If this is the tkM, we sug¬ 
gest opr brochd^Jj^ to Invest 
1 - tn.'hifinese which ef- 

'plains general ^rp^ores. Current 
information }«;^^aiiMd in the 
Nomura Month^pWCi7n,'ip<^uding 
news, views iif jire^ions about 
the market. ,^|^e to dur London 
OffKe or Pem|ii Pepartmeht for 
these pan^ets,' oP 'Bay other 
informafiorr irBiarding Investments 
if in NmBw.' there is no obtigation 
ii^v-iir^'ifliiiigB.* 


rm Miliffi/li I^RITIES to, LTD. 


iBMkm Offica: 
^Office 


London E.C. 2 
|l firoidvwy, Mmi Vbrk 6, H.Y. Phona. BO 9-2895 
Fordgn bepL, Ifllieniiashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Phonl. a»-3973A Tfltx:TK 2392 
Cable Address: NOMtIRASHIN TOKYO 




'mB BCOMOMtST MAftCH 2li 





Thi» famous trads fair of worldwMo appaal puts ai 
your disposai mors than forty ytars of expsrrsncNy as 
wail as its highly organized 

IMTERNATIONAL 

TRADE 

CENTRE 


At the Milan Pair the pick of world production IS showh by 
14,000 exhibitors from sighty>four different countries. .You 
will find their products Systematicaily ctasslfiod in well* 
planned pavilions rising several stor^ high and Spread 
over a display area of 600,000 square yards. Escalators, 
fast lifts and other forms of rapid transport wili .rnake 
your visit a refreshing, pleasant and profitabie one'* the 
Milan Pair holds the secret of good business, as, four 
million visitors who go there every year would tell you. 


VISIT THE MHJUi PAIR 
PROM 12 TO 25 APRIL 1964 


btformstlon: Dr. Vittorio Schlazzano * 31 Old Burling¬ 
ton Street - *$* REGent 2411 - LONDON W.1 


Lnii m^JUTTlTJU- 


il67 





WE HOLD THE KEW 
TOBETIEHBANKH^^ 

Our czi^ience ut jrrMr biggest Wiiiin|| 
mset. Let as use it te your advantn^ 

The ll)Ar4cni BANic;,L'*'®iV 

/Jead Office: X*^hy^fjap(m Xcj^ York IfYork; *' 

Qi'Ayiiftts lUpfcsenMive Lo$ida9$ 


The 

friendlieetr 
most forward- 
looking bank 
iniJapan 




The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitaraa Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you’re looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saltama Bank is your iogical choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

H«ad Offfc#: Urawi, Saitama Praf. 

Cable Addraast SAIGIMTOKYO Talax: TK2ail fSAIQlhi rK2ai 1). 

, .TQljiya8c«Qch.4LfifttAlaaD«Ki;CtiMQl!iU4.Tokyo ___ 


SpeeicHy drawn far the KNU by Brfc A-eiar flS/A 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THI ICONOMIST-IXTeL 
INDICATOR 

(1953-100) 



Hifh»4l4'9(Jftnu»ry3) 
Low, 379*0 (Pobruary 3) 


FINANCIAL 

TIMES 

(1935 «i00) 

SSL, 

T 

IlCi 

399*1 

540*2 

340*6 

337*9 

4*73 

4*73 

4-72 

4-78 


352*2 

SSi'l 

iary,3) 


RT-ACTUARIES 

INDICES 

(April 10, 1962-100) 


High, 117 -95 (Januarr 3) 
Low, 108 -30 (Fabruary 3) 


Pricw, 1964 


■RITitH niNDS 
AND 

WARANTESD STOCKS 


High 1 

1 Low 

894 

884 

103 

1004 

70 

6612 

1024 

100 

81 

69 

947 , 

934 

66 

534 

89 

86 

94*1 

934 

97 

964 

984 

96 

494 

464 

94 

88*4 

98*$ 

934 


Exchoquar 213 %.1963-^ 99.M.0 99.M.8 

Savings Bondi 3%.1955^5 97 

Savings Bonds 24%.1964-67 93 

Funding 3%.1966-68 91 

Convarslen 34%.1969 91 

Victory .4%...,1920*76 95 

Savinga Boadji 3%.1960^70 17 

Funding 4%....’..;.1960-90 W 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 79 

TrqafcitJ'ayo..?.W7-ap 77 

Funding 54%.I982-B4 97 

Radamptlon 3% ..:.1986-96 61 

Funding 34 %.1999.2004 65 

Traaspry 54%.2008-12 91 

Consols 4%.altar Fab. 1957 65 

War Loan 3 ) 2 %.altar 1952 58 

^nv. 34 %.altar Apr. (961 67 

Traaiurr 3%.altar Apr. 1966 49 

Consols 24 %. 41 

Traaaury 24%.altar Apr. 1975 41 

British Electric 3%.1968-73 S2 

British Elactrk 34%.1976-79 78 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 62 

British Transport 3%..... 1978-88 65 

DOMINION AND 
I CORPORATION STOCKS 


Australia 34%.1965-69 89 

Australis 6%...1974-76 102 I 

Caylon 4%. 1973-75 664 

Naw Zaaland 6%.1976-80 \QtPt I 

Northam Rhodasla 6% ..1976-81 69 

South Alrica 34%.1965-67 95 

Southam Rhodasta 44%.1987-92 55 

Agricultural Mortgaga 5%. 1959-^ B 64 

Birmingham 44%.1967-70 934 

Bristol 5%.1971-73 964 

Con>orati^ of London 54%.1976-79 964 

LCC3% .altar 1920 474 

LCC5%,^.1980^3 894* 

Middlasarf54%.,1980 934 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Cross Red. 

Yield, 

Mar. 

18. 


1964 


s. 

d. 


S 

41 


16 

91 


19 

31 

5 

6 

Of 


6 

8 


16 

4i 


7 

101 


16 

4/ 


9 

6f 


13 

3J 


15 

SI 


13 

11 


15 

101 


II 

10 / 


M 

61 


0 

31 


3 

If 


i Price 

Price, j 

Mar. 11 

Mar. 18. 

1964 

1964 

89 

89 

103 

I00>$* 

664 

66*2 

1007$ 

101 

69 

69 

95 

93*2* 

55 

534 

864 

86 

934 

94 

961$ 

96>, 

964 

96*2 

474 

47 s; 

89»$* 

894* 




6 I 7f 
6 1 6f 
6 I If 
5 18 9f 
5 19 Bf 


Red. Yield. 
Mar. 18. 
1964 

"^'s. d. 

S (I 61 
5 16 0/ 
8 ' 12 6 / 
5 17 0/ 
9 16 Op 

5 11 01 

9 1 01 

6 2 01 
5 9 0/ 
S 12 6/ 



Price 

1. 1964 

High 

1 


49/104 


44/74 

•9/9 

17/1*2 


69/74 

72/74 

6l/7ia 


60/7*2 

60/- 

53/9 

42/6 

39/- 


£223,6 

58/9 

51/6 

36/- 

32/7*2 

57/3 

51/9 

£214 

£194 

53/- 

44/- 

£18'*i« 

£26>,6 ! 

49/3 

43/9 

36/- 

31/- 

34/- 

3i/- 

71/- 

62/- 

53/9 

50/- • 

15/44 


16 / 14 

17/3 

36/. 

i 

I5/7'3 

1 

17/74 

16?- ! 

14/9 

13/6 1 

20/74 

24/9 

24/3 

22/. 

20/9 

18/- 

66/- 

81/6 

26/- 

24/6 

IS/3 1 

16/9 

66/6 

58/3 

26/6 
33/3 ’ 

■ 

13/6 

13/- 

•5/4*2 

1 13/104 

30/- 

1 25/3 

28/6 

23/9 

19/114 

17/1*2 

25/6. 

22/44 

19/74 

17/- 

43/- 

39/6 

48/44 

42/7*3 

16/3 

M /74 

25/14 

22/- 

27/3 

21/- 

46/44 

39/6 

52/9 

^5/14 

33/94 

27/3 I 

15/4'? 

13/3 ; 

68/104 

60/3 

35/74 

29/9 

33/- 

28/14 

65'I0'; 

56/- 

68/9 

61/9 

£179,6 

£169,6 

42/(4 

38/6 

28/6 

25/6 , 


-La«.Tva6' 
Oividandt 
(u> (b> (e) 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


TrTca^: Priea, ^ITiaW, 

Mar II, Mar. 18, Mar 18. Cover 


6 b Barclays:...,^,.,.,..61 | 53/9 

54 b Lloyds. Cl 49/14 

74 b Martins.,;..5/^ 18/- 

74 b Midland..Cl ' 75/6 

7 b Nat. Provio<^l. 4 I j 67/6 

64 b Wastmimta^*.. ^.Zl ,1'65/74. 

8 b AustraMi li N: 2.. *.; ;C1 t S4/3r^' 
64b Bk. Lond. & S. Amer. Cl ' 42/3 


42/3 42/3-, 


£223,i S2 l0c$2 l5c Bank of Montreal....$10 £22i4« 'cilVj : .. I'l? 

51/6 9 c lOttc Bank of News. Wales C20 i 52/6 I StiV 8-11 ..'V 

32/74 9-4 o 4‘4 b Barclays DCO.Cl ^ 34/-9 • 34jl8f. 

51/9 7120 7»2b Chartered .Cl ’ 53/6* H BtJ? . i*ll - 

CI 94 li .'-b 5 /-0 Hongk'g. & Shang.,. .$25 £204 ’T*93 ... 

44/- 740 9 b Nat. Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- : 48/- 46/6 3-55 

£26>(t $2 sac $2'5S c Royal Bk. Canada... .$10‘£26< 1,4 Vjdri,a 3-16 

43/9 10 b So Standard Bank...Cl 46/3 147/- 6'38. ... 

31/- tS b 7i2d Hambros.S/-' 32/6 ' I 31/- 3-41 

3l/«* ... ... Montagu Truu.5/- 1 31/6 '33/- ' 2 65**1, ... 

62/- 240 64 b Schrodars.£1 64/6 ' 66/6 I 2 71 1 ... 

SO/- • 640 64 b Union Discount.£1 I 50/3 ' SO/3 ! 4 -98 , . . 

M/IO 41 3 o 8 b Bowmakar.,..$/- I2./I4 . il;104 4-63 j I 

12/104' 5 a 124 b* Lombard Banking .. .5/-; I4'44'' 14/44* 6 09 ' ... 

14/9 I II b 4 o Marcam.la Credit ...5/- 15/14:15/14 4 96 i 14 

28/6 ! 224 b 4 a United Domm$.Tst...5/- 29;6 (29/- 4^57 1 14 

I BRiWERIES. fit. I 

14/3 : 4 0 9 b Allied Breweries ..,.5/- , 15/44 15/- 4-33 14 

16?- ! 4 a 94 b Ban. Mitchells B B. ..5/- : 17/3 16 I 04 4-00 2 

13/6 I 7 i 2 b 440 Charnngton United..5/- 14/6 14/9 4-07 14 

24/9 ; 144 c S a DisiiHer*.10'- 26/712 25’I04 4 06**f l4 

22/- 64 o 124 b Guinness...5/-124/- 23/9 4-11 14 

18/- 10 b So Harveys.5/- 18/6 I 18/9 4 00 14 

81/6 10 e So Scottish 8 Newc Brew. £1 ; 65/- ^ 65/- 3-08 M 4 

24/6 60 15 b WatneyMann.,...,.S/- 2 S/ 4 I 3 ^ 4 ;I 044.4 22. 2 

.VI .0 : ,5 . w^;A^vig(- "I > 

28/3- 16 e 7 0 Richard Co»a(n.i/- 32/3 132/- 5‘Sb 2*4 

13/- 34 a 84b CrittalIMfg.5/- 13/44* , 13-1 4 57 2 

13/104 f64b 6 o International Paints . .4/- 14/3 14/3 6 32 14 

25/3 $ o 124 b London Brick.5/-I 28/- 28/3 .^10 24 

23/9 10 c 10 c Rugby Portland.5/- 28/- I 16/9 1*87 24 

17/14 So (2 b WallPaper.5/- 18/14 1 19/14 4 44-1 14 

CNCNICAL 1 

22/44 4-8 o IS b Albright A Wilson...5/- , 24 / 9 * 24/104* 3 98 14 

17/- So 10 b Borax Defd.5/- 18-104 ' 19/6 3 85 1 2 

39/6 5 o 6 b Fiions.£1 41/6 1 41/6 4 82 i 14 

42/7'2 440 546 ICI.£1,45/3 45/3 4-42 14 

M /74 340 8*46 Monsanto.5/- 15/3 14/9 4 14 ! 14 

ORAPERr 8 STORES I 

22/- 9 bj 4 a Boots Pure Drug... . 5 /- 22/3 ! 22/3 2-92 1 24 

21/- 5 b 2 o Montague Burton ..10/- ! 24,'6 ; 24/3 2 39 , 14 

)9/6 54(1 M'sb Debenhams.iO/- ' 41 M4 1 40/- S-00 ' I 4 

15/14 3 II 4 CI 10 o GUS'A’. 5 ;- •' 47/- 47/- 3-33 I 2 

17/3 I 20 c I 1440 House of Fiaier ....5/- 29/74 28/9 5 22 I 14 

13/3 5 nl 912 b j Lewis’s invest. Tsl,, .4/- 14/3* 14/14* 2 

M)/3 35 Cl I 1'40 ' Marks 4 Spencer ‘A’ S66/6 '65/3 2 68 14 

19/9 2U,c I 7120 , United Drapery.5 - , 32/6 - 33/3 3 26 14 

I 8 /I 4 55,20 I I44jb I Woolworth.5/fc 30;74ll 30/3|| 3 31 I 4 

OIL (I 

>6/- t84b «4d 1 British Petroleum ....£1 64'9 64/9 5-83 2 4 

H/9 tll4e + 34 a I Burmah Oil.£1 | 68/3 1 68/14 6 59** I 4 

[I6«|6 10 8 o 18 3 b ' Royal Dutch.2011. £164 £l6ii,< 3 14 i 24 

18/6 12240 11846 I Shell Transport.5/-j 40'6 139'9 616**: 2 

t5/6 j ... I ... I Ultrimar.I(V- I 26/^6 ; 25/9 

FOREIGN AND 6VEI»EA$ STOCKS 


Mat- 11 Mar 18, 


Mar. llTMar. 18 1 


Mar. II Mar. 18 


FRANCE 

Air Liquida... 
Banqua da Paris 

Citroen. 

C. F, Patrol*. ^ 
Cia G. d'Eiact. 
Macliinas Bull. 

Pechtnay . 

Printampt .... 
Ahone-Poulanc 

S I.M. 

Saini.Gobatn.. 

Usinor. 

Index ... 

High.... I 
Low .... 


Frcs. Frcs. j GERMANY % 

750 I 775 lA.E.G. >09 

335-2 338-9* Bad'cha.Amlin. IM 

130 5 130 11 Bayer. 8 {| 

148 I '174<S(Ci»rniiiaftbank. m 
525 I 526 i Deutsche Bank. 595 

149 ; 148 I Hoachst Farb... 554 

189 9 195 ! Kundenkradit . | 459 


NOLUNO 

I A.K.U. 


! 315 ‘ 317 Loawanbrau ..; 1.120 (.120 

342 8 352 ; Mannesmann .. 2424 243 

I 332 ; 335 Siemens. ' 623 6274 

1 238 9 242 Thyssan.Huatta; 230 2294 

1 145 i 150 ; Volkswagen ..I 618 I 607 

92-6 95 0 \ Heruott Index! W 33 Ilh34 

107-2 ( 13 . 1 . 64 } 1 High . 111-34 ( 17 . 3 . 64 ) 

92 6 (11.3.64) ! Low . 99-88 (2.1.64) 

I963»IOO. Dee. 31. 1959^100. 







STfii-i 

af Fadaranion of Rhedaaia E Nyauland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Oaiwj 


Doc. 31, I963»IOO. Dee. 31. 1959^100 

aNADA S $ AUSTRALIA | £A I 

Ablcibi Pr. A P. 134 134 Am pot Pat. ...1 10/8 

Aluminium... 314 > 304 Ass. Pulp A P... j 43/6 

Ball Tel....... SO^a | 514 Aust. Con. Inds.; 65/- 

Can, Brewer's. 94 ) 9*4 Aust. Oil A Gas 37/6 

Can. Imp. Bank 61 ! 60*$ Brit. Tobacco.. 27/9 

Can. Pac. RIy.. 37*« I 374 Broken Hill Pty. 58/9 

HiramWalkar 314 1 324 G.J. Colas. 19/5 

Imperial OH .. 454 464 Felt A Taxtllas. 7/11 

NorandeMinas 424 I 44 I.C.I., A.N.Z... 55/6 I 

ShawinIgM ind, 4-951 4-95 Mygr Emporium 37/6 

Steal ofOnada 234 ll'g RfvdfMixCoii 12/9 

Trans.Can.Pip* 34*$^ I SSFg Vl^^orth 18/6 } 

Mentreof Inf. ^ tydday Ind. 

Index, I36'9 138-2 Index.,. 

High..,, 138 2 (18.3.64) High . 

Low. 131’9 (2.1.64) Low .. ^ .r- v 

1956^100. , l937/39ml0Q. 


allow for ux at 7s. 9d. in £. H Ex capiulisaclon. T Ex 1 
eld. (f3 fix pIL- ^ Ah*r RhpdSp^ »- m j^liM daii 
taiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock industnai Index sui 


on A.K..U. 3.SU<a' 

585 Biiankorl. 868 1 867 

598 K.N.Hoogovan 626 626 

557 Kon. Zout-Ket. 8594 859 

46i Philips (FL25).. Fl.l53 .FI.149-6 

.120 Robaco (Fi.SO). 'FI.237 ;fi.238 

243 Rotterdam Bk., I 342 345 

6274 Thomassan A O. I 75041 741 

2294 Valeurop.FI. 71 2,Fl 73 -4 

607 Zwananbarg .. 964 i 960 

11-34 Index... 343 5 342 3 

3.64) High.... 356 4 (15.1 64i 

1.64) Low . 339-5 ( 28.2.64) 

1953^100. 


$ AUSTRALIA | £A I £A JAPAN Yon 1 Yen 

134 AmpolPat. ...1 10/8 10/11 Apnomoto .... 285 , 279 

304 Ass. Pulp A P...! 43/6 42/3 Fuji Iron. 1 54 55 

514 Aust, Con. Inds.; 65/- 65/- Hitachi..,. 77 77 

94 Aust. Oil A Gas 37/6 37/3 Honda Motor.. 270 ’ 273 

60*$ Brit. Tobtcco.. 27/9 28/- KirmBrawtry. 20S | 195 

374 Broken Hill Pty. 58/9 59/- Micsub. Cham.. 127 ! 126 

324 G.J.Colas. 19/5 19/- Mitsub. Elect... 66 | 64 

464 Felt A Taxtllas. 7/11 8/6 Mitsub. Heavy.. 80 80 

44 I.C.I., A.N.Z... 55/6 I 55/9 Nippon EDct... 203 I 195 

4-95 MygrEmporium 37/6 I 36/7 Sony. 379 j 370 

224 RttdfMixCoii 12/9 13/f\ro^ Rayon, j. 171 ' 171 

35rg WSofwonh 18/6 } 18/3 Tawpca Iron ... i 57 I 58 

tydriay Ini. * Dow Jone$ 

9-2 Index.... 372-05 371*70 Average 1238-65 1204 63 

64) High . 379*21 (27.2.64) High.... 1338-IB (29.1.64) 

64) Law.. 364 31 (^.f.64> Lew. (205-48 (6.1.64) 

,* l93T/39ml0Q. 


$1 Equivaioni to 8-0 starling. 
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LONDON NEW YORK FRANCE 
GERMANY HOLLAND : CANADA 
AUSTRALIA U 







' 7 ' T-T 



“H»*h " Low 


44/f I M/f 

W/- ‘ 74/d 
45/1, • 3f/3 


69/i 
143/9 . 

4t 

W/|li 


m 

«l/9 
«/9 
|IW9 
' 74/lOTi 
19/7«, 
19/3^ 
O/d 
«>- 


45/9 37/d 

41/3 ^7/9 

10/- 8/f 

3«/^4»a i 30/7*2 

^7- ‘WJi 

ify^ ;,99}< 

957d ‘ S4/f 

15/934 14/1*2 

13/9 .ll/d 

13/10*2! lO/d 
73/d ; 68/3 

10/9 j 18/3 

77/6 ; 68/6 

19/6 ! 17/d 

49/7*2 +4/I'2 

66/4*2 ! 60/3 

31/- : 29/1*2 

69/6 61/- 

21/6 19/9 

18/6 J6/9 


:Sig.4‘^^sr. 

^ 1 Vp , OECTRICdi i KAOld 

3*49' dUd I AS!.,.../..;.£1 

; • r*l ■! S§Sp{«j WsiiiiiB vi' 

A. Pinoni.£i 

nilU^tiwipWorlB 10 Ik 

«4,..,. f 0/«» 

No (I 


] f'ili'-a 'Jr '• (!>: 


,P,l 

li',V,S' 

9: a 


M 


19/- 

7/6 

46/6 

» 2 /- 

10/9 

15/4*2 

81/3 

15/4*2 

53/7*5 

75/4*2 

46/6 

554 

46/9 

68/9 

40/3 

10)4 

(62/6 

I07g 

»5/- 

17/9 

f7/6 

95/- 

34/3 

6 /- 

lOdKi 

20/9 

32/4*2 

36^ 

40/- 

83/1*1 

16/1*2 

33/6 

123/9 

89/6 

136/3 

94/6 

117/6 

99/3 

50/- 

171/10*2 

r 

if«. 

24/1*1 

31/- 

26/d 

ir* 

39/3 

»7/- 1 


I 16 / 10*2 

d/ 41 , 
61/6 
I6AI*I 
. lO/l*, 

! 13/- 
1 71/9 
31/9 

; ivio*2 

i 50/6 
! 6/1 l;i 
13/9 ^ 
49/- 
I 12/9 
,39/- 

I 37/V 

\k 


(37, 


17/6 

9^a 


11*2 
: 35 /- 

I 82/9 

! 16/9 
• 16/3 

S^e»4 

19/4*1 
. 29/3 
31/- 
34/2*4 
74/1*2 
13/3 
29/- 

196/3 
04/- 
127/6 
76/6 
108/9 
I 89/4*2 
46/3 
163/9 
20/4*, 

1 58/^ , 

I 65/- 

42/1*2 

11/4*5 

223/9 
< 8136 

f?/'Iil2 

22/6 . 


19/- ' 
(6/5*4 
28/u - 
32/5*4 
13/1*2 


6 'Ad 
7 6 

fO J 

l?‘S 

' kl 
6 6 
11 ,0 

4 o 
11 Id c 

12 6 
7 b 

7 t 

11*2 b 
Id b 

10 e 
IS b 

8 b 

+2 « 

9 b 

11 b 

lOSgb 

5 o 

10 c 

11 0 

9 b 

m ,0 

4*40 

57,0 

38*30 
25 b 
iWje 
12*26 
1 $ b 
lOQ c 
IS 0 
M05 e 
[231*4 c 
15 0 
7*20 

5 0 
7'2<» 
20 c 
d c 

4 c 

5 0 
12*10 

6 b 

t7‘2 c 

ISHc 
47,20 
5 c 

9 c 

60 b 

10 0 
15 0 
80 0 
70 0 
33 0 

5 0 
105 0 

6 0 
13*20 
BO c 

6 ^ 4 «» 
Nil 0 
, 100 0 
!$1-90 e 
7*10 
10 b 
55 c 

I 0 
9 7 c 
Nil c 
8 c- 
3 o 
Nil c 


7 ir 
7 b 
1 0 
4*1 p 
. 10 b 

|h4 c 
17*2 0. 

9 b 

10 b 

.11 1 
71,0 
5 0 

!!»♦• 
4*20 
S 0 
•' Sj a- 
12 b 
S 0 

4 0 

3 0 
7 b 
7*1,b 
3)40 
to ^ 

5 0 

12*2 c 

10 0 

4 0 
H b 

7*20 

1*10 

5 0 
to b 

3 0 
1 b 
10 0 
5 0 
tlOS *6 
13*2 b 
10 b 


Satjb 
20 0 
tl672C 
12*2 0 
111 ; <* 

so o 

M 0 

% 

11*46 

5 b 
11*26 
25 c 
2*2 0 

4 c 

17*26 

5 0 
5 a 
2*4 0 
5>«0 

IW,46 
2*20 
4 0 

40 0 
(7*16 
20 6 
36 b 

'?! 

136 b 
? b 
. 36 I 3 b 


Thpm »»r 


Itf 


Ckmm«n 

InumM. CombuSL. ;.5/- 
SwimNgAMf 

tohH Th0M0KM j,,*f j 
Owpntry .10/* > 

AIM irpnfduRd^ri . :ll H 
AytrN. 

«SA»U..‘0/- 

Gmtm Coh«(i •}/-, 

Owff-Ashmor*.S/- 

ilUMtKtbn.£( 

H*»aWH 8 btibN 4 .. 4/7 

Renold Clitini.Cl 

TtA»linM|m«nu.£1 

Vjckofp..£1 

YVifd (Tho^ W.).£1 ... 

Wettman Smith Owtn 9/«4 U/l*, 
Woodal Wuckham... 5/* 
raOD A TOBACCO 
AltlS^bllera^...l0/- IS/IO*, 
Auoc. Bmiih Foodi.. I /- 6/7*2 

Bovrll.£1 43/- 

BrodraBond‘O'....5/- Il/r0*i 

Fitch Lovatt....2/6 I 10/4*2 

Incarnatipnal Stor«i..$/- | 13/3 

|.Lyorta‘A'....£1 ' 77/9 

Ranks Hovit.10/- | IS/I*, 

SpJlUri..,..5/- 1 |3/M2 



lAt* A Ljrt*.. .£1 

Tbko Storas .I /- 

Unifata ^....:.,.. .5/- 
Brh^mf^. Tobac... 10/- 

GallaW.10/- 

L^parial Tobacco.£1 


Till 
, 100/6 
^2-25 e 
I 30 b 
■»d 0 
'}9 .0 

*» 

S 2 a 

4 c 

8 c 

.7 pi 

3 e 


Britannic.5/- 

, Ccmmerdat Unk»n ..5/- 
■ Equity A Law LtflB...5/- 
j Ganaral Accidant ...5/- 

* Guardian.5/- 

' Lagal A Ganaral ....5/- 

Northam A Empl.cl 

Paarl ..5/- 

\ FrudantW 'A*.4/- 

Royal.5/- 

I Royal Exehinga ..... .£1 
HOTOBS A AIBOIAFT 

Birflald.S/- 

iritlsh Motor--- .5/- 

I Jafuar Cars 'A'.5/- 

: ...C> 

Rootas Motors 'A' •. .4/- 

Layland Motors.£1 

BrUtol Aaroplana .. 10/- 

Hawker Siddaley.£1 

Dowty Group- 10/- 

Dunlop Rubber .. 10/- 

Joseph Lucas.£1 

Pressed Steal.S/- 

Iriplex 

Analo-Amarlcan.... 10/- 
Consolid. Gold Fields £1 

General Minin,.£1 

Union. Corporation, .2/6 
Fraa Stata GaduM.. .5/- 

W. Oriafontain.10/- 

Wattam Deep 'A'... .£1 
Western Holdin,t .. .5/- 

WinkaHiaak.10/- 

Chartarad..,15/- 

Rhod. An,lo.^Ainar. 10/- 
Rhod. Salactfen Tu— £1 
Tancanylka Com.... 10/- 

Da Bears OaM.' Rd,: 5/- 
intarnat. Nkkal ...n.p.v. 
London Tin...... t ^. 4/- 

RTZ.10/- 

AnfloN^naM..£t 

BrH. A Com'waalth. 10/- 
Cufwd .. 1 .£1 

FurnanWUby....£l 

P AODbld.£1 

Royal Hi}l. *. .£1 


.!;i 

63/9 ) 59/3 

ISC’ 14 ’ 

152/6 1147/6 

lOSfl ' I0>, 

ii;i 

87/3 . 85/3 

, 17/- ■ 16/10*2 

' 17/1*2 17/3 

72/10^2 I 71/4*2 
,31/- 33/6 

: 5/10*2 5/10*2 

1102/10*2 104/10*2 
,20/1*2 21/9 

, 3l/r*2' 32/3 
^ 34/6 ' 3473 

36/1*2 1 37/9 
79/10*2 1 79/9 
I 15/6 ' 14/9 

29/6 29/3 

112/6 211/3 

; 88/9 89/6 

il35/- 136/3 

I 91/6 90/7*2 

114/4*2 IOB/9 
98/6 ) 92/9 

1 50/- ‘ 49/4*2 

171/10*2 ,169/4*2 
12/4*2 ;»/9'3 

60/9 dO/- 
67/6 ' 68/6 

45/10*2 47/4*2 
N/6 11/7*2 

271/6 ,178/9 

,$l4S*;i" $148* 

23/9 24/3 

48/9 49/6 

19/1*2 ^ 19/1*2 
16/10*2 'ld/6 
18/10*2 18/1*2 
33/- -31/5*4 

13/4*2 13/1*2 


K-W,. i 




39 /- 


ar » 

43/3 ( 40/- 


:i’/'ifd^-t j 19H t 1,984 

r.o th*? 

^Md^itaiMriiloii tA* 

IfflSrMmS, 

I Ir^pxyibiiw.iv.V^ 

I British Roj^ .5/- 




j Butllit’i *1 

paLpfua,.,r.,..;lo/i-1 38/3 ^ 

. 45 b ; Mooyar-A*,<.,....4j-i 4679* t96/14 


49/10*2 41/1*2 

11^'’ t^r!; 
l^S r 2576 


lS/9 i 23/3, I 

57/4*2 51/10*2 
11/63: t 19/- ! 

^ 1 / ! 



112*5 b 


, 7^0 Siftwiapp».s*..w.wlA- 

81^0* Thonmt^FHNnr.w.i.^ 
8 6 t Turner 

UniiadGlaa..,. 

Unitad MbtMsai: 

PAPBR A NAWSPAPOH 
Fifwiclai Navw....Iif/- 
I Flwndal Times..•.«J/- 
I Intarnat. Publl.hin,. .5/- 
' Nawad Ae^orld.i^S/- 
n , W.HidMithASonWCI 
0 Thomson Orv'n. < 

a ' Bowacar Paper.£1 

b British Princin, .... .5/- 
16>«c ' BunxIPulp,,..,.,,.«5/- 
5 0 Read P«p«p»v«. 

4 0 I WiidnsTaapa.£1 

UHL 

CoWHIaa.£1 

Dorman Lohf.£1 

Umpire Stad .,....£1 

South Durham....... Cl 

Stall C 0 .of.Wal«....£| 

Stewarts A Lloyds.£1 

; John Summers..Cl 

! UfritadSteal..,.£1 

TBXTILiS. 

7*2 6 EnpRA Sawini C^rml £1 

5 0 ! MneSpianam..£1 

12*26 j Lancashira ^ton ..«.£! 

6*4 0 Courteulds.£i 

ll* 4 b , West Ridin, Worsted £1 
21 1 a Wpokomb^. £1 

6 c BMfdrd Dyers ... ...£l 

8 ; a Callee Printdhs.5/- 

' 1>4 0 ! Coau. Patent A Bw...'.£l 

1 r b I tutatndottrias.10/- 

! TRUtn. LANA A 
PROPERTT 

9*2 0 ! Alliance Trust.5/- 

25 olBET'A’DaW.5/- 

6*4 b Cable A Wiralan.. .5/- 

5*2 0 , PhilpHill.5/- 

10*2 0 ■ Industrial A General .5/- 
12*2 0 City Centra Propa . .5/- 
4 0 City Lend. Real Prop..£1 

2 0 Land Sacurltles.10/- 

7 *'< 2 b Lend.Cnty.^aehld.. (0/- 

TBA, A rubber 

12*2 0 Cons. Tea A Lands . .£1 

T3- o ^ toka* lAssemV. £1 

12*2 0 Highlands A Lowlands 2 /- 

7*2 0 London Asiatic.2/- 

10 0 Uniiad 5iia Baeofi, 



25/-* 

1 53/- 
21/4*3 
19/- 


50/6 50/6 

25/6 I 25/6 

6 / 11 * 4 ! 6 / 10 * 2 : 
5/6 5/6 

7(V- 70/- , 


A. E. A G Un. Tst. 
Bank InsurimCe.... 

Bank Units... 

Brit Ind. Flex. 1st . 

.. .. , 2 nd. 

.. 3rd. 

. 4th. 

Srithh Life Units .. 

B. S, InternatihnsA . 
Brit. Sharehidrs. .. 


UNIT 

fRkrehIBL.’ 
17/8 18/6 

6 / 6*2 6 / 11 * 

•0/1*2 *0/8 
6/5*3 6/9*2" 

23/11 25/- 

27/2 28/3 

28/2 29/3 

5/9 6 / 8 »y 

12/8 19/3*2 

15/1 is/ro 


Cipiul Units. 

Commonwaalsh,. 
Community Un.. 
Consol’d. B.I.T.S,. 
Domastic Unit Fd. 
Elect, A Ind. D. ,. 
Falcon TruM .v. {'.< 
First Prov. ‘Res.' . 
Income Units .... 
Insurance Units .. 


8 / 0*2 

12/2*3 

3/5*4 

. 3 / 0 ., 

7/1 


8/6 

■i^r, 

•5/2 

6/3*2* 

7/5*2 


1 nu 

YUM 

91 rillC.B9 

March 18 

Yield 

315 

investment Trust.. 

8/6*2 

9/- 

2-85 

3 50 

M. A G. Gen Tit.. 

14/1*2 

14/9*4* 

4-51 

3 97 

Second M. A G_ 

*1/3 

11/9*4 

4'34 

5 09 

Metals A Mini. ... 

18/4*2 

19/1*2 

5-68 

5 13 

Mid. Ind. A Gen. . 

5/8 

I 2 /II 4 

,4-10 

5 Ot 

4 75 

N«. B.I.F.S. 

New luuc. 

16/4* ‘ 

1-55 

3-60 

Orthodox Unit... 

15/6 

4-72 

3 60 

Overseas Units ... . 

5/2 

5/S*» r 

S'OO 

360 

Propits. 

4/5 

4/8* 

l<28 

304 

! Scotbiu. 

5/j; 

5 / 6*2 

2-74 

.5 07 

Scouhares. 

5/9*2 

b/»il 


485 

Scot'Units. 

7/9*4 

8/f>4 

4-19 

3 IS I 

. Security lit . 

Shield Unit Fund 1 

9/4*2 

9/10*4 

4 83 

4-05 

5/2 

5/5*4^ 

1*78 

5 02 

Southern Uniu... ! 

5/1*2 

5/5 

410 

4-48 

T.E.T. Cap. 

22/4 

22/10 ^ 

T-03 

3'59 

T.E.T. Inc. 

24/3 

.24/9 

<■48 

5 03 

Unicorn Trust.... 

7/5 

7/9*2* 

1 a 65 

2-95 

Walsh Drafon.... 

s/i.*a 


3'^7I 


** TIalds bated on Mumad,dfcd^dsAlHatf fiei|fb|in|dars, 25%._ Aasoe.^^^avislan, 45^^^ 


Barclays OCO. I<% Brhitoi Aaroplana, ti%. ' Burmaii 6(1. I3>4%. Butlin's. 47*2%. Dlttinari 10*2^. 
a A Employars\ 24%. Rank Qrcanisation, 17*2%, after scrip ieua. Shall Transport, 30%, tax free. 


tasea SteriML ^ 


MoinbAd Thm. 17*^ , 

Thorn Electrical, 20%. 


r«.«rtofchaWorld,30%. 
THplax Moldlnfs, >1%. 


Northern 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KCY MPNiY AND ARBITRAGE BATES 
March 11 


London 


■ank r«t« (from % 

. i 

D apotit ni«M 

7 ddy»' not/co: 

Clatrinf bafikf.... 3 

Dkeounc houMs ... 3-3U 
LoaUuthqrittai... 434-7| 
J mont/it* ffxaif: 

Local auilioriciat... Sig 

Pinanca howas .... 514 

Call monay; 

Claarlng kanki* 

ntlnlnfwm. Sra 

Day-te-oair sa<‘aad . 3ia-4i 


Markot CJacounc ratoa 
(3 monihi|» : % 

Tratiury bnlt .>•. 

Btnkbifh. 

Fina trada biHa.. 5>4-di4 

■uro-dellar dopoalts: 

7 days* notica... SV^'a 
3 months*. ^*2 

luro-atorlini dopoafta 
(in Paris): 

2 days' notica... 4i4o4t2 

3 months’. 


_ Now York _ 

Traasury kills : Harkot pafsar : 

March 9.. 3 *334 Bank bill*. 3 -750 

14 . 3-538 Cert».ofdsposlt. 3 800 

Forward Covar (3 ment/is'): 

Annual Intarasc cost, US doilirs. 

Covorod Arbitraoo Margins 


Traasunf billa. 

Primo Bafifc Oills. 

auro«dollar/UK local 

authoriky loans. 

BwroHlollara/luro-atarlint. 


In favour of: 

London . 

London . 


ThtfC cowered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rates on the bertieular sterhng and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange cower, shown obore. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



Amount (£ million) 

Allied 

Offered for 

91-Day 
210 0 

394-0 

240 0 

472-4 

220-0 

371-5 

240-0 

347-0 

220 0 

388 9 

210-0 

371-6 

2100 

340-3 

210-0 

362-3 

200-0 

383-3 ‘ 

200 0 

404-1 

210-0 

374-4 

210-0 

335-2 

220-0 

349-9 

220 0 

375-5 

220-0 

400 I 




Average 
Rats of 
Allotment 


s. d. 
67 11-24 

74 8-89 
74 4-54 
74 S-08 


75 5 97 

75 6-84 
75 8 80 
86 1-66 

86 0 42 
85 11-85 


Tender 

I Allotted Issue 
I at Max. Out* 
Rata * funding 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

I M spite of a marginal fall in the London 
bill rate and a correspondingly slight 
increase in the United States rate^ ^ frac¬ 
tional margin of Va percentage point in 
London’s favour on a covered exebmge of 
three-months bills remained unchan^ this 
week, as did the /if per cent margin m Lon¬ 
don’s favour on a swap of three-months 
bank bills. Where covered margins did 
move at all, thev edged in London’s direc¬ 
tion, the covered margin on a swap of Euro¬ 
dollar deposits against United Kingdom 
local authority loans widening rV percentage 
point to i per cent in London’s favour, and 
that on an exchange of Euro-dollar deposits 
against Euro-sterlmg widening i per cent 
to IB per cent. At Friday’s tender in Lon¬ 
don, the discount houses again held their 
bid at £98 18s. 6d. and, with an increase in 
total applications for the £220 million bills 
on offer, their allocation declined further to 
27 per cent from the 39 per cent they 
secured the preceding week and the 68 per 
cent awarded them the week before that. 
The bill rate fell o.57d. per cent to 85s. 
1 i.85d. per cent. In New York, the average 
rate of return on three-months bills rose at 
Monday’s auction to 3.538 per cent from 
3.534 per cent a week earlier. 

In the foreign exchange marker, sterling 
firmed against most currencies, including 
the redoubtable Deutschmark, especially 
after the disclosure of February’s improved 
British trade figures. Although some pur¬ 
chases of forward sterling were reported 
from New York, they were not apparently 
large enough to affect the annual interest 
cost of three-months forward cover on ster¬ 
ling against the dollar, this remaining in the 
range of unchanged on the week. 

From the Bank Return 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Spot 


us $. 

CBABdlBA f. 
FrBnchFr... 
SwlM Fr. ... 
Btlf Ian Fr.. 

Dutch CM.. 
W.GBr.Dm. 
Italltn Lir*. 
Swfdiak Kr. 
OmnlEh Kr.. 
AuEtrimnSeh. 


Effective Limita 

March 12 

March 18 

2 78-2-82* 

l3-422^‘l4-027 
l(-94-12-54*8 
137-04- 

2-79*«-*8 

2- 79i4-*8 

3- 02*4-*e 

11- 71*1-4 

12- IO*r-*4 
139-4<t 


* Official jimitt. 


142-85 

f-tBlj-IO-lBli 

11-03^11-345 

I72S-I775 

14-2714-14-70 

18 . 0412 - 19-42 

72-211-73-345 


40 

10 09-0914 
ll-IIV^IL 
17414-1742 
l4-3B't-39iB 

19-314-H 


45 

10-08)4-09 

l,747>jU8 
14-374-). 
19 30*4-31 
72 29-32 


Three Monthe Forward 


Unit«<f SutBs I .. 'a-^gc. pm 

Canaclian |.. 't-^gc. pm 

French Fr... Par-1 4 c. dii ' 

Swiu Fr. 4-3*4C, pm 3*^ 

Belgian Fr. .. 4-lc. pm ., C 

Dutch Gid. 3 - 2 * 4 C. pm : 2*i 

W. German Dm. 4*8-4'ipr. pm I 4*8 

Italian Lire.l5)2-l7rtliro dii I0))< 

Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fine oz .| 35 08 | 

Investment Currencies 

Investment 3 (London): % pm | M I 

Security £ (New York): %dii| 0-4 | 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


3*4-3*20. pm 
8-3c. pm 
2*8-7*8C. pm 
4*8-4'eP^- P”' 
0 * 2.1212 lire dis 


Mar. 16, Mar. 14, 


Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax ... 


Ord. Ixpend. 


* On March 13th tenders for 91.day bills at C96 18$. 6d. 
secured 27 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £220 million 9i.day bills. 



Mar. 20, 

Mar. 11, 

Mar. 18. 

{C million) 

! <963 

1964 

1964 

Discounts and idvnnc.s . . 

1 645 

34 0 ! 

30-2 

Notes in circulation. .. 

1 2.312 3 

2.461-4 1 

1 2,472 3 


“Above-line” Surpluel 
or Deficit. I 


Non Market Borrowini 

Net reee/pit from • 

Tax Reserve Certificates —48.73? 1 —62,975 

Savings Certificates. 20.200 -21.200 

Defence Bonds. 47,025 19,105 

Premium Savings Bonds. 38,200 [ 41,700 


Week 

ended 

March 

16. 

1961 

Week 

ended 

March 

14, 

1964 

67.273 

68.869 

66.848 

70.243 

134*. 121 

139.112 

104.500 

118,300 

56,846: 

33,298 

141.346 

151.598 

27525 ! 

I2i486 

7.0231 

8,467 

34^481 

2M53 

-1,970 

-2,562 

-100 

-1.200 

-1.012 

485 

400 

900 


Net Issues to the Civil Contingencies Fund £22 million 
in 1963-64 compared with £40 million in 1962-43. 


EUROPEAN UNIT TRUSTS 

The Spread of Investments 

Eurunion Robcco 



1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

Dutch Internationals. 

j. i» .1 

y i»-6 

% 

18 9 

% 

16 8 


Dutch Local. 

12 9 

10 8 

21-8 

Germany. 

^ 27-4 

^ 30-9 

7 2 

7 6 

4 7 

France. 

21-4 

18-9 

1-9 

2-5 

3-5 

Belgium... 

119 

12-5 

2 3 

2-5 

1-5 

11-4 

11-2 

0 1 

0 7 

0 2 

United Kingdom. 

8 5 

6 9 

5 0 

5-3 

4-8 

Other Europe. 

. 

... 

0 7 

II 

0 3 

Total turope. 

100 0 

100 0 

49-0 

47-3 

56 8 

America .. 



38-6 

38-8 

30-3 

Others... 



6-7 

6 7 

4-2 

Caih. 

. 

... 

5-7 

7-2 

8-7 

Total. 

100-0 

100 -0' 

roo -0 

1000 

100 0 


Incerunie 

2 1943 

0 

B 21-0 

7 5 5 

5 2-8 

S 18 

2 0 1 

B 4-9 

3 0 5 


Year to end : 

1959 

1962 

1963 


Lux. F. 

Lux. F. 

Lux. F. 

Net asset value, 

1.559 

1.757 

1,798 

Dividend. 

30 

47 5 

50 

Price .. 

1,622 

1.828 

1,870 

Current price.. 
Yield, per cent. 

Year to end : 

Robeco 

1959 

1,823 

2-6 

1962 

1963 


FI. 

FI. 

FI. 

Net asset value. 

209 

208 

227 

Dividend. 

9* 

9 25 

9-25- 

Price. 

230 

208 

227 


FI. 50 sh. 

FI. 50 sh. 

FI. 5 sub. sh, 

Current price.. 

FI. 238 

a6*^ 

52s. 6d, 

Yield, per cent. 

3 9 

3 

-5 

Year to end : 

Interunio 
1959 ^ 

1962 

1963 


FI. 

FI. 

FI. 

Net asset value. 

185 1 

I860 

199 0 

Dividend. 

9 

9 

9 

Price.. 

I8S-0 

186-S 

200 0 


FI. 50 sh. 

Fi. 50 sh. 

Fi. Ssub.ih. 

Current price,. 

FI. 209 

£23 

46s. M]d. 


Yield, psr cent. 4-3 3-9 

* Pkis 2*a% in stock from share premium reserve. 


miul < l:i-.s 'lull in »-jvl incl t-y M t K-mcius Pri.-ii-i fid. l.onUnn. t.C 4 PuMlshrd hj llic Lconuinisi 

:: Kyilcr Sdici LniuUm S W I Itki-lioiK Wlinolul! MM l*o,ljttc on iJiis iHsiu-: L'K 4’jd. : ‘#id 
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Mitsubishi's “Three Diamonds” symbolize technological skill, research, and service to the world 
of industry. For more than half a century Shin Mitsubishi’s aircraft, ships, machinery and related 
industrial equipment have found their way to countless satisfied users. 

The "Three Diamonds” symbolize the best in technological innovations and manufacturing 
skills developed through long years of experience. Today, Shin Mitsubishi is pre-eminent in the 
heavy engineering field. The company’s diverse products, produced by some of the largest 
production facilities in the Orient, are the result of exacting production controls and intensive 
research programmes. Shin Mitsubishi’s plants and facilities are thus equipped to meet the 
demanding needs of discriminating customers anywhere in the world. 

JL SHIN MITSUBHm 

Mlk. HEAVY-INDUSTitlB^, LIMITED 

H««d Office I No. lO, a-chomc, Marunouchl, ClUyo^iii-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Ovoreoaa Officoct New York. DucceldorC* Boj^kdyV SUiffapore, Hong Kong 

Shif^bitilding and ship repairings and machinery for marine use: Machines for textiles, pulp, paper and cudboard, chemicals, construction^ 
printing, bottling and canning, automatic vending, injection moulding and tool making; refriMrators, air conditioners, steri structures; prime 
moversi tolling atock, motor vehicles; agricultural machinery, aircraft, and industi^ eflu^ment of all kinds. The oWlity is guarant^ 
by the sign of the Three Diamonds! 




flTHE BCQ^AUST MARCH % 1964 


im 






.v-\. I''’!•■.:^ 

- .>r •,„• . 

'' I-.'' ' 

"' ■■■;■.,■ ,.■;■■ 

’ ■ ' ' ;» ■ ii »v\ pt ', * ^ ' -' 

Mother Fixation The Gnadinodier of PairiiaBwnti cwi|woi|>j|i I ' 

had never happcaedi as a fc^Jh^iphotere 
iMpment dw 

•harcofattmtion. British democracy ncads an 

iaiiiief b thdik't vucideii^^^^'iiSl^ ftom |^|f 

, clasp; ldutvdill|ajE^uhdethufa£^ 

Deo Vplente? Beset by critics of the left and of the right, the ni(i^ceeftr^%i3itltal^ 
government grapplm as well .with economic diffiedt^ t if it pjevaib, 
the way is open fo# modernising reforms (pages IStf In UW)> 

* * V '* 

‘ ^ 

Ancient Enemy Had vie but world enough, and time. , . . Getting to Ihr gutt of the GMT 
problem (p. 1184). 



OLD EGGS 

Growth Forced by eireunss^ces to revise its figures, the National Economic 
Development Council will sacrifice anything to keep its 4 per cent 
growth rate for Britain sacred (p. 1271 ). 


Disarmament ThemiUs St Oene^ g(h)d slowly, and tbete is little hope of anything emerging 
from thk year; but 1905 may produce somethmg more sustainii^ thm 
the aimless coming together of stones (p. 1185). 



Germany The Bonn government has so far.been hbd^al^e ih L ^ 

Jews; why then ha^le over thetaiJ end of ihb refugee ^pi^tie ? 

America President Johnson’s foreign aid programme for the 

“reallsticaUy” pre-shrunk (p. IJMUji'. ' •; ' 

■ ■ V ■■■ •■ 't 

Libya King Idris is still on dte Libyan duono^- 4 nd he> had bet^ stay mi^ if h)s 
country is to hold tt^etfaer (p. H83). ^ . 

Rwanda The newspapers are quiet, but in Rwauda dtie crisis persists (p. tip?)*. 


Holland The weight of the test flf ^ commoc ma^ leaning sg|i^ it has collapsed 
the fragile Dutchi|K(Unes pSh;f (p. ilm:^ 

Politiclana With Sir Gcrold'itoro’s ud'mnoun^^t his lance 

when the elecUm mufi tha ehdrgf iHai^ breach 

of privilege, and the Govemmenfs narrow squeah by only one vote on a prices 
bm amendment, the Commons ci^ up to Easter with some heart beating (pages 
1186 end 1187). 






IhrthMliatfw h WM i mw e nt Every day the transport fleets 
of flie world are busy moving goods to countless destinations. 

How much time and mppey could you save if your transport 
were always titled to cai^city and sent by the shortest route? 

A simple application of operaflonal research on an AEI com* 
putercan maximise your transport efflcieniqr. From the thous¬ 
ands id choices open to you, R wiH pick the‘best’, combining 
loading and routes to reduce costs to a minimum. AEI comput- 
ers-flexible, versatile, compact-can handle time-consuming 
problems for you. Discuss compute s with AEI. 

aseeciirp tuciwciu. mwsits uimie ewwrw-sims aa ewsvEuea wxci umaoeswi 

' SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THK ECOiVOWST PAID AT NEW YOU. N.Y. 

Publlilicil vedcJy evciT Saturday, flfty-tvp tlmci a year la homdcm, EaidaiMt 
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Vie^jr 'bpS^rop^ ^ ^ : 

Sir— I cannot agi^ wltfet^omc of the poii^ts 
made in support ^ the assertion that 
"France has:a peculiar advantage as the 
classical exunple western European 
civilisation.” Whereas one would agree that 
French mfluence has played^a notic^aUe 
part m the Bevelopment of Semth Am^ncati 
<jult\ire, to say riljat it wo|id be a ^obh 
paratnrdy ^ 4 ia|ti?r to r^sfiie FVendi^dl^^ 
turat Aichaicii^^ iM- 

thto td df^w i drp^l^^ 
sfM%L A^ito^is tO f^irstate 
partly bedjilM.6l.the^d^ehec in d< 
and partly because Pren^ influence in 
two areas sgfsiqig,tfom 4 Skrent ^rigins. 

French^ a^ evet} tntha Americant wii^s 
have r^at^y daiin^ that South America 
recognise^ her cultural axid intplectual debt, 
to Friioce and quote Mme C^deron^de la 
Barca as saying;: *VThese npublics have 
lived by the l$h$ o£ Eie^ ideas. ... 
France has effected a spiri^al conquest in 
these democracies.” But <me ought not to 
forget that A(lme Calderon went on to say» 
“The Spanish hered^Still survives deep 
rooted and secular. ' llie democracies of 
South America^ then, are Spanish, although 
the elite has always been inffuenced by 
French ideas.” More rdccudy a French his¬ 
torian has conceded The Iberian influence 
. . . Spanish or Portuguese . . . has, more 
than anything determined the character of 
the (mple and tbdr wa^ of life. Until now 
the ,dite have taken their cultural and intel¬ 
lectual pursuits from Franccj and they seem 
more and mote to jb^e taking their material 
order of existence irom the USA.” 
Whether or not this proyokes the question 
of whether one should judge a nation’s 
culture by the interests of the elite or the 
everyday existence of the mass, the degree 

predominant ” cannot be applied to 
French influence in South America. There 
the deep-rooted Spanish character ^rvades 
life, from the watch on unmarried ^1$, and 
the seclusion of '.n^jcd Woinen to die 
clan 4 ike i^lomeralEibn of' relatives in a 
patriarchar tkwseBpljd. -Everything in 
Spain happens by kddent ”; action springs 
from impulse rather than from thouf^t,. 
and few would impute tp ^atin Ameridads 
French logic or the^pfed^n and .^^ty.of 
French pro^.~Yours fajmfu^, 

- ;Ar.K. WriiuilVfS. 
Seltoyn (lafP^rid^ ^, \ 

Hoff a Foun4;Quilty 

Sir— I wish to take, this opportunity to 
challenge ^me ** facts ” ip your edi^al 
of March 

First, as to his (Hoffa’s) (xdlapse of his 
normal ebullient self-assurance.” Rest 
assured he is still of his old fighting spirit, 
the foremost labour leader in the USA. 




Second, as to fair tri; 
menrion were using 
handouts and at no time 
def^dant’s ri 4 |t. For ij 
Tqilote was 
26 cou 
ft past .with 
j chains, 

LwereSbt'^ 
aid ndt 
r agents witl 
732 “ 

^Ftif trial, in( 

I frame-up, that 
file teamster can see 

You are perj^b^ ] 

Hoff a won’t sqgre and 
dishes it out. It is 
longer can reckignize 
Brother HoffI, who has 
his membership. His worst 
you that jfto per cent 
Teamsters^ are solidly bdbii&d him gfl ilk' 
way. Therefore, the best, source'far your 
information on the subject is the rank and 
'file memberriiip.—^Yours faithfully, 

Los Angelesy Calif. Matt Gelernter 
A Rank-and-file Teamster 

Half Efficiency 

Sir —Why should our industry be 100 per 
cent efficient when operating . costs are 
passed to the customer and only profits are 
taxable. 

I have been a work study engineer for the 
past seven years in the National Coal Board, 
certain iron foundries and in light and med¬ 
ium engineering. During extensive investi- 
gations into increased productivity and 
methods improvement only the National 
Coal Board have accepted and implemented 
recommendations, /the other two industries 
are not particularly concerned, probably 
due to private enterprise anomalies. 

In^ im position i I am really alarmed at 
llie -ifiement methods, the waste of man 
hou^ and the lack of coK)rdiaation not only 
Various Imls of manageoMnt but 
pafi&^l^ on the shop floor. My most 
f^6$eht byestigatioD was into an assembly 
of 25 operators on 8 work stations, 
M^uces in 42 hours a total of 20 
Unan s}^ of non-productive time, d^ to 
non-pbgfii^ of operations—and this is 
typical of lul my investigations with private 
enterprsaefitlns. 

It wqi^ be extreindy difficult tbic 
from indmtry an naalysis of acmal 
tioA rime or man hours of wbtk otvord^ * 
from process time allowance, as a measure 
of efficiency. Production at any cost appears 
to be the trend rat^ than |pr^uc|i^4Uld 


seomdtfy m^ni who Aow 

terest in building, are at once steered by 
their headmasters into one of the profes¬ 
sions, architect, engineer, quantity surveyor. 

Once set on a course in the pn>fe$sion$ 
young men are debarred from coining over 
into the industry by their institurioos. There 
is no other industry in w)ii9h design and 
production aro separate in this-w^y. 'We 
will not solve our problems in the construc- 
rioul ipdostty' wfalc. we jijrc systematically 
starved of human material adeqime for tl^ 
task.—^Yours faithfully^ , iL %jmSDELL 
Upminsierj Essex ’ - .: L'! '. 




A monthly 

goods retc^ dUufibMwn 

In the CurrcatjfMiie .., i.', 


fOQD PAOKAGlIid UTErALY 




wmt smtyrat jtr froxnvwniMnM 


Abo; Mu rto<a.if..llNb 
VmtsblM in iSa 

Fdvmit Oou 
andBMaai. 


ItamEb*!. 

in fNrmany 


In Previous Issues: Instalment Credit in Belgitm; 
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Indium Antimonide (InSb) is a new semiconductor material whi^K is being used by Mullard to 
producj^ aom^ of th«j^st sem^y^ detectors jn the wor^. It is so sensitive that it pan 

measure variiatioh^ ii:4|:fn tem^rStbre caused by a l^i^—:&om a ^stance of sevijlral jfesit, and in 
the dark! Suph meastirei^ents can, in fact, play an i^^tlaht part tin the investi^fi^n of certain 
disess^sm4;^^i4ted ihdiuhi antimonide cells are already Wng ediployed for this pi^pdse in a 


number 
duction im^c 


fe yet another example ofjhow, by unkii^'research with advanped pro- 
}, Mullard offers the shortest route W4hp practical applipatiomof new technologies. 
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Is British Democracy 
Half Efficient > 

a^AKr ftetn the tuM 

i\ ' vfrnudly overr'Tei|g!6;^^'deedbiPcihiat>^^* ‘ 

^ A'i ottc how the pr6<^ In Btifahi a ^ 

IHiiiticUns have the dme^ titiiill'dilsnk. Tteff ^ 
ihetprbcess is working at very low efficuencyi 

thst it is a good thing to inoffer ukdb' now and thien' aboidliAp , 

avQt ut'dhe tisk that some of dion inkioate and’odMra ok^;liodlii|f|>g>' 

There are three tidogs that can be: demanded of. ddnilWttit^ ;€N^ isdAntrit 
gives the 35 million-strong Bntisb dkicmmte a petiodk; ^^plpoctimitytto choM^ 
the men to rule us; call this the elective pioceas. The M«md jg dse^ .<m^ a 
government is elected,.it should be enabled to run tbioga reaaowbbr efficiesttly. 
Hie diird .is that, even when a government has been elected, every citizen should 
be able to scream blue murder at it whenever any of its actions (even quite minor 
ones) hurt him as an individual; call this, in no pejorkdve aetuiOi predsore 
group process, 

Atdiouj^ the elective process nominally takes the {rntn of thoosing tndividoala 
as MPs or local councillors, it is in real substance nowadays a mechanism for 
expressing current prejudices as between dw two and a half great pkitkal patties 
in the country. It is no longer a rude joke to say that 9$ per cent cd the dectonte 
would vote for a pig if their favourite party of the moment put one up; electoral 
statisticians have shown convincingly that the difference in swing between a 
supposedly popular individual candidate and a si^^NiMiBy unpopular one is 
la^y more than about one per cent. It is no good saying here that good dttzent 
ought to distinguish mote carefully between candidates, instead of merely 
between parties. In the last resort, in the ballodog booth, 99 par cm of us 
prefer to vote for a party instead; ami it is a democratic right to do s<h: But tius 
situation prompts three reflections. 

First—although this may seem only a minor irritation-rdie'^dectotal 
medtaniam is not at present arranged in t^ most efficient way to enaltie the less 
alert of us to express our preferences accurately. An absurd example will arise 
In Ltmdon the week after next, when voters in some constituendes for the new 
Greater London Council will have to carry with them to tiie polling booths the 
names of no less than four generally obscure party nominees. Because 
’ ctmdidstes are not allowed to put their ptpty affiliations on the ballot papen, sofne 
dectora will certainly vote for people tiwy do not mean to vote for. Obdoudy, 
the ballot papers ou^t to show the descriptions Con, Lab or lib after candidates’ 
tfiinmi ; the copyright for nsing these titles diould lie with can didk es approved 
by tile national leadersUps of the parties concerned. To continue to forbid this 
is not fo “stand up for the prindple of personalities in polities,”,.but to bow 
down fo one of several ways in which the electoral laws of Britain are ipfuriatingly 

aidwte. . 

$ec9tidly; the concentration of voting into parties, instead of on to M|^ndi- 
tiei^' tias put a wholly undesirable power, into the hands iff the smaft nw^ 
tff peoi^ who like (or an able) to sp^ a lot of their free time worki^ for ffioK 
pnrdea. Theoe have been two espedaily disturbing examples of tius tfutmg 

this FariiaiQent: at Scarborough is i960 uhen the ix^ imllion ^]ffe who had 
. recOEtiy voted Labour saw tbdr party for a brief period n om i n al ly committed to 
neuttalism by a few thousand par^ zealots who had not really been elected by 
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anybody; and at Blackpool in 1963 when similar Conserva¬ 
tive groups had a very considerable influence in decreeing 
who the new prime minister should not be. It is also these 
party workers^ not the general electorates, who really nominate 
the MPs for Ae three-quarters of Britain’s 635 constituencies 
which are singularly unlikely to change lumds at any one 
general election. There is no need to duparage the worth of 
the minority of ptofie who have the disposition, leisure, social 
attachments and siii^e-mindedness ni pt^dcal commitment to 
do a lot of vdun^ work for one or other ci the parties; one 
hopes they get a great d^ of enjoyment out of i<^ and a feeling 
of duty done. But the meaning d pure, democracy is that, in 
the final andysis, they should not have a more weighted vote in 
the actual running of die country than somebody who {wefers 
to spend his leisuK playing golf or foUowing the arts <x doing 
spare-time social work instead. An excusable lack of zest for 
party pdttics as a ptinc^ leisure pursuit should not make one 
increaoin^y only t second-class citizen. 

Thirdly, althou^ MBs and local councillors are really 
elected according to national party swings, the fiction that 
they ate chosen as individual tepresentadves of their con- 
sdtuents means that they are also meant to fulfil some pressure 
group funcdons. But they are not enabled by the present 
mechanism d government to do this unwastefully or well. 

S o far, then, three complaints—and no discussion of possible 
soludons for two d them. This may more easily emerge 
when one turns m the second requirement that can reasonably 
be demanded of democracy: namely, that once a government 
is dected, it diould be enabled to run with tolerable efficiency. 
At die moment, there is increasing evidence that it is not. 
A spot check on the time schedule of one cabinet minister 
last week revealed that, from a ten-hour working day, he 
could not really have been able to devote more than two hours 
to the actual business of running his department. The other 
eight hours were mostly taken up with what could loosely be 
called public reladons work, and none of it in this pardcular 
case especially ded to the pressures set by the coming elecdon. 
And this was not necessarily an untypical example, at least for 
the time d year when Parliament is in session. 

The typical calls on a minister’s dme will include dud- 
fuUy receivkig a dqiutadon led by some backbencher mi smne 
individual consdtuency matter which the minister concerned 
is not possibly bestequipped to judge (like a single misplaced 
pedestrnm crossing ); listening to a delepdon of regional 
trade union dignitaries with a fm somewhere which could 
much better have been committed to paper and which every¬ 
body frankly knows in advance to be nonsense anyway; fend¬ 
ing off lii^ar pressure groups from trade associadons; 
listening and replying to a debate in Parliament which will 
have bra ded by die rules of the House to a modem and 
floim dut mean it cannot really be an efficient mechanism for 
exchanging ideas, but only for swcqiping political pleasantries 
to vdiidi dobodjr really pays heed; ionnging to be in die House 
hi dim to irillL duougb die divisioo lobbies at extremdy 
nHcwaid dmes of the day and night; preparing speeches for 
deffyery at some trade association’s Inne^ brause he unwisefy 
a speech at die lunch of a nearly equivalent or rival 
Mgatahation some months before; and even politdy rejdying 
to questions from organs of opinion iike this newspaper. ^ 
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To point the finger at this system is not in any way to deny 
that the right to i»obe into and protest about what ministers are 
doing is one of the most essential features democracy. But it 
is to deny that the present mechanism h mtelligendy con¬ 
ceived for that purpose. Unfortunately, too, there are at least 
some reasons for fearing that the situation might get steadily 
worse. First, almost all proposals for parliamentary reform 
nowadajrs seem to be postulated in terms of giving backbench 
MPs more power, more secretarial assistance, more responsi¬ 
bility ; on their own, these reforms could mean mainly that 
backbenchers might have a greater opportunity to stop 
ministers from devoting even two hours a day to their task of 
governing the country. Secondly, the ministers who have 
been genuine “ doers,” as distinct from back-slappers, in die 
Gmsttvadyes’ thirteen years of power—such as Mr Buder 
at the Treasury in the early days and Mr Heath in the 
Secretaryship for Industry in these last few months—^have 
been pointedly criticised for paying insufiSdent attention to 
backlrachers’ susceptibilities; they have lost in personal 
political reputation accordingly. And if Labour ministers 
come into office—^with their background of good-natured 
gregariousness but with no large experience of business 
management—they seem very likely to get tied up in the toils 
of this over-considtative system even more exclusively than 
the present incumbents. 


I N these circumstances, the following suggestions are 
proffered for discussion in all seriousness. 

When a new government takes c^ce after the election, it 
should call in a team of management consultants to report on 
the ways in which ministers are at present obliged to spend 
their days. Later, there could also be management consultants’ 
reports on the mechanism ot Parliament and of local govern¬ 
ment. Obviously, acceptance of any recommendations 
springing from them should be entirely a matter for Parliament 
itself. 

V Very likely, one recommendation of any efficiency group 
would be that part of the function d acting for individuals 
with grievances should be passed from backbench MPs to 
national and local offices of Ombudsmen, who could have 
access from the public to dvil servants (and who would publish 
their eventual reports) instead of always tackling minis ters 
direedy (as pditicians have to do). MPs might usefully shed 
some <£ their duties as social welfare officers f<ir their con¬ 
stituents, and increase their role as probers of policy, perhaps 
through the device of specialist committees; whether it would 
then be sensible to have exactly the present number of MPs 
and mtaedy tiie present system of one-member-<me-constitu- 
ency repreratation could be matter for debate. 

fri Parliament or in die specialist committee^ it would be 
sensible Oi have question and answer sessions on policy, 
with MPi potting the sorts of questions and suggestions to 
ministers mat television interviewers do; these would be 
ideal aeashms to tejevlse. If the {wesent voting and division 
system in Pathament has to be retained, there is a strong case 
for aayibg ffiat ministers Should be allowed proxy votes in 
diviaioiis not immediatdy connected with th^ own depart- 
menta. Boi fr it not oertaia diat the present voting system 
■bould be retained. Perhaps it would be better to hold all 
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divisions at a set time of the day, and to make them refer to 
matters debated the previous day; then MPs could at least be 
voting on matters on which they could have read all the 
relevant speeches. When the time factor prevents all MPs who 
want to speak from ditching the Speaker’s eye, why not allow 
a certain number of undelivered speeches to be published in. 
the parliamentary record ? 

As for introducing greater democracy into the elective 
process, the American system of “ write-in ” votes at presi¬ 
dential primary elections has really proved rather a useful guide 
to the feelings of ordinary electors about different personalities, 
provided it never bectunes a mandatory mechanism for picking 
leaders. At some future general election, why should not 
voters who vote Conservative or Labour be allowed to write 
In, if they wish, at the bottom of their ddlot papers the names 
of their own first and second choices for leader of their parties? 
Or indeed to indicate by ticking df in a relevant column 
whether they think their own party’s consdtuency candidate 
whom they have voted for is personally a good, medium or bad 
candidate ? Given that many of us vote for candidates over 
whom we do not enthuse, just because they carry our party’s 
label, there would be an advantage in enabling-us to record 
when this is what we are doing. This sort of information 
from the grass roots could be helpful to those who at present 
nominate leaders and candidates when next they come to fulfil 
their functions; it should not be given greater weight than that. 

When a prime minister picks his cabinet, he should not 


always be so largdy closelv confined to men »t pteseatia 
the House Cofflmi^; 3^6 ^ 

one here. But when life peefVh^d mmute^ praif^o^ it 
plight be sensible to allow tb^ to come down to make 
speeches and be quizacd-^althbtigh not, of course, to vote—in 
the Commotts. ’ & a life peer later wanted to become a member 
of the Commons, it is illogical that be should not be allowed 
to renounce his peerage if he so desires. The device of faj^idg 
a forei^ secretary in the Lords—which was so bitterly atdicked 
when it was tried out in i960—proved to be a mod^te 
administrative, personal and even parliamentary success. Tbexc 
may be other occasions when it should be resorted to^ imd not 
necessarily only vntb men vrtio are already in the Lo^ at !the 
time of their appointment. 


N one ci the ideas rather airily floated here would seem tbo 
disturbing if Britain was forming a new pariiamouaty 
system from scratch. Most will seem inconveniendy odd only 
because they would go against tradition; Many would a{^>cat' 
to have the advantage of making the British constitutibn mixt 
democratic in the sense of increasing the influence of- the 
ordinary citizen. Some would trouble existing fwlkirianB con¬ 
siderably. But that is not a good-reason for gotog slow wiffi 
reforms. If we are steadily to increase the efficiency of British 
business (see The Economist of March 7th), one good place 
to start would be with the business of government itself. 


King in a Sandwich 

K Libya lost its king, Egypt and Algeria might be 
tempted to take their bite 


B efore an applauding crowd outside the royal palace at 
Tobruk, King Idris of Libya on Sunday withdrew the 
threat to abdicate—his third in a decade—he had issued 
a few days before. This marks another phase in the crisis 
set in motion by President Nasser’s attack last month on 
British and American bases in Libya. The king has won this 
particular round against his republican and vaguely pro- 
Egyptian opponents, but this is unlikely to make any difference 
to the Libyan demand for a revision of the agreements on 
bases which Britain has already agreed to review (the United 
States has not yet replied to the Libyan note). The treaty of 
alliance between Britain and Libya allows the stationing of 
British troops in the Tripoli and Benghazi areas. Doubtless 
this arrangement is an archaism, for it could not be turned 
to account even during the Suez crisis. But the treaty also 
allows the use of El Adem airfield as a British staging-post, 
and permits British planes to fly over the country, and this is 
a great deal more useful. 

Maybe the British Government will surrender the one set 
of facilities and try to keep the other, while the Americans 
will almost certainly try to hang on to their base at Wheclus 
airfield. In any case, it would be fatal for King Idris or any 
Libyan politician to become associated in his people’s mind 
with the defence of western bases in the country. Libya’s 
position is unstable enough without that. It is a country the 
two halves of which (Tripolitania and Cyrcnaica) are held 


together by a monarchy that has most of its support in 
Cyrenaica. It was there that King Idris had his followers 
in resisting Italian rule. Were the monarchy to disappear as 
a result of the opposition of republicans in TripolivCben the 
chief unifying factor in the country would have been dis¬ 
solved. In that case Presidents Nasser and BenbeUa might 
hope for pickings. Cyrenaica especially is an empty country 
with oil wells—an ideal partner for an overcrowded country 
with a budget deficit. 

It remains to be seen whether unity of the Western Desert 
proves a more successful cause than unity of the Nile valley. 
But it should be remembered—^not least by Libyan republicans 
—that President Nasser may not be quite so disinterested a 
champion of the Arab cause when dealing with a state border¬ 
ing on Egypt as when he lends his support to national move¬ 
ments further from his own frontiers. 


LAW REFORM 

Loi'd Gardiner, who many people hope might become 
a reformist Lord Chancelbr if a Labour government 
comes to pozoer, is inta'viewed by The>-£QOQOnust 
on page 1209. 
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Desumerianise! 

After yardS) pints and fahrenheit, it will be time to change Time. 
Cannot Britain give the world a lead ? ' What is needed is guts . 


O UR rulers, and our pM^ntial alternative rulers, are alike 
lavish with promises to modernise Britain. Both, too, 
are eager to assert Brid^ leadership in a changiog 
world. It is astomshing that ndtfaei has hit upon the Ottering 
possibilities ol advancing towards both these goals simultaoe- 
onsly. that are offered in a hitherto unex|^ed dimension— 
the fourth. 

In the three dimensions that involve weights and measures, 
we are still, in the late twentieth century, in bondage to such 
I»imitive tribal concepts as rods, poles, perches, yards, ounces, 
pounds, pints and pecks. Not only does this backwardness 
sunder us from, and hamper our competitiveness with, our 
more radonal a^ long decimalised continental ndghbours. 
Also, while in other respeas we are learning to live in a 
post-colonialist era, the impressionable minds of our children 
remain exposed, through those tables on the backs of their 
exercise bodts, to a system that is unrepentantly Imperial. 

Dedmal coinage, even after last year’s Halsbury report, is 
still a long way off for Britain. And even when we get it, 
we shall only be bdatedly catching up with Pakistan and 
Madagascar. If we ever get round to adopting the metre and 
the litre, this will, again, merely bring us into line with the 
enlightened world—^not out in front, where British hearts 
yearn to be. To recapture world leadership, we must boldly 
tackle a mensural tangle that is as yet nowhere reformed. 
And for this the time is ripe. 

The social and economic cost of perpetuating the present 
system is enormous. It has been calculated that children in 
Btidrix scbotds spend no less than one seventh of their mtal 
dme and menttl energy sunply on mastering our absurd 
mensuradoo. Thus the average child, spending ten years at 
sdlool, six hoots a day, five days a wc^ 37 weeks a year, 
devotes to these dreary tables something like 66 days i hour 
34 minutes 17.142857 (all recuttmg) seconds. 

The sheer difiBcuky of working out that sum vividly indicates 
diat reform is urgendy necessary in our measurement of time 
itself. It is scarcely credible t^t in the space age, when a 
cosmonaut can make mmsense of our present calendar by 
packing three Wednesdays and three Thursdays into a few 
hours, when even an ordinary airline passenger can already 
arrive in North Ao^erica in the same hour (by the convendonal 
dock) that be left Europe, when travellers on the Polar ait 
route are hardened to fim^g dm they have reached Tokyo 
die day before they started (having eaten four breakfasts en 
route), we are still enslaved by a literally lunatic system of 
dme measurement handed down to us by such remote 
forebears that its verv origins are veiled in obscurity. We must 
^ak the grip df the Sumeriafis, or whoever it was, who 
lumbered us with these sixty-second minutes and sixty-minute 
hoiifs. It i8 fldt enough to mt'British Railways on the 24-bour 
dod^ when hour itsdr is a mere superstitious abasement 
jbefote the signs of die Zodlae. 

As so often, the sim[fiest remedy is the best; We need a 
systeih of decimal time., 


This system must, of course, be based on a pivotal imit, 
like the metre or the gram. Two candidates present tbem- 
sdves: the day and die year. Only these two have any real 
natural validity. Such artntniry divisions as weeks, months, 
hours, minutes and seconds draerve to be consigned, along 
with the Zodiac and all that, to the limbo of folklore. 

The year has much the stronger claim, and it is taken as 
the pivotal unit in the new system here outlined, which will 
be known as GUT. Greenwich Mean Time (GMT) will pass 
into history as evidence of British primacy in chronometrical 
pioneering. GUT has the advantage that, while we ourselves 
will be able to take pride in die fact that Greenwich Universal 
Time still enshrines a noble British gift to humanity (from 
which the previous meanness will now be removed), it may 
be more easily accepted by touchy chauvinists, whether in 
Russia or America, if they persuade themselves that the G 
stands for Gagarin or for Glenn, as the case may be. 

T he case for retaining the year is that—as Table I shows— 
we already have a decimal system for measuring time up¬ 
wards of a year. There is no need to tamper with the decade, 
the century and the millennium. (This may soften the bbw for 
conservatives, who tend, in any case, to mainly in terms 
of these larger intervals of time.) At first sight, it might seem 
diat all diat is necessary is to extend decimalisation downwards 
on the lines of. Table I—aldiough, since a GUT second would 
lust longer than half a GMT minute, it would be desirable to 
introduce thirds and perhaps even fourths. But, to avert 
transitional cemfusion between GUT and GMT “days,” 
“ minittes ” and so on, it will in fact be necessary to use wbdly 
new terms for all units of less than a year. 

TABLE r TABLE il 

I mNltnnfum»^IOc*nturl€3^ I mtffennium l(^ c«nturfes 
1 Mnturjr 10 deudes I century ^ 10 decades 

I decade fO years I decade —10 yean (kiloguts) 

I year flf»OAtfis f year <»I0 bectog(fCSto»)dt eld days 

I month «^10 weeks I neCtogut ^^10 dekaguts -^34*5 

I week -^10 days f dekagut ^10 guts „ „ 

Ida/ »10 Hours I gut «IOdecigu«i »0‘34S 

I hour ^10 mlmiUf I decr|uc 10 centiguta ^0^876 old hours 
I minute --10 seconds I centTgut -lOmfffIguts ^5-258 old minutes 

I second 10 thirds I milllgut ^lOmlnlguts »eO«525d „ „ 

I ntinigut 10inlcroguts>.~3* ISMoldseconds 
I microgut =^0*3153d „ „ 

This will enable us to make at least a sympathetic gesture 
to the disappearing day. The GMT day b^ had its day, and 
must go. Bva the new decimal day—-one thousandth part of a 
year—can provide us with our primary new term of time 
measurement the gut. Table II shows the proposed new 
nomendature, with some ocuiqiarisons that bring out die aaiud 
relationships betyvecn new at^ dd units. It will be seen that 
the gut lasts for uttle more than a third d the old GMT day, 
and the dekagut for only half of the old GMT week. As auto- 
matiod brings ue riiorter wwkli^ hours (sorry, deciguts) and 
loogof leisure, these riaoiter units wfil beooine increasingly 
apprt^nriate to our lives. * 
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Itis propo$ed tbattbc jrear,^Q}d(i retmiU/faaj^uJia^ 
rather ffian be known as toe jujldguE Hoji^ycf:; i£ it; u,4e|^d^ 
to terminate the itnd BC series, of yeorVnutpei^tWn,the 
new year series ^bt well be duhb^ ]^G. This^ should 
appesJ both to mt^eroisers and strongly, att^hed to 

antique and noble traditions. 

D oubteess the Government will have to tide., boldly over 
the traditionalists' foreseeable objections. A useful 
diversion might be the. launchii^ . df a public competition, 
^loaded with rich Pfizes, to find the best names for the three 
new guts (days) of the dekagut (week). Here there is no need to 
anticipate the results of such a competition ; but it is obvious 
that one of the. new names selected might welj be either 
' Afecsgut or Hsuoldsgut-^epending on who heads, the Govern' 
ment that carries out this historic change—^and it may be 
hoped that the prospect of being thus immortalised will pro¬ 
vide a spur to the necessary action. Meanwhile, the redu^on 
from twelve GMT months to only ten hcctoguts will allow us 
to end, at last, the overlong commemoration of two earlier 
rulers, Julius Caesar and Augustus., The disappearance of 
their names from the calendar may help the British to face 
the fact that the so-called “ summer months ” with which they 
have been associated have also disappeared as a result of 
climatological change.. 

Although some complex transitional arrangements will be 


r^u^^d,^!^ inpmhs^tion of djiicimiil dme lyiU MK^gdffljily 
pinvj^ajj^y ^eco^|» 

Maniffaicfureni. of wafdt^ calmMb^'.|Dakm,. i^ 

b||^ ^ livie by m ^hniKti s ipg ;tiy^,^w^ epjty ia bii^^ 
enm^ri^ widi,wh|(^/diip.i^pau(^pd;Of.^^-line 
wHL!^ a nwre, flea-bite^ And it«lJ«4 tb.^jnk, of.any,^oc|wy 
valuable clement whose livelihood ^wilil.i^jpc.fi^ooE.^ 

The smafi and shady comminnty .;th0t;li^B i^ .Byii^ OM 
financial juggling across the latematipatd Date 
will,,,of course, vanish) maybe haid hit,.but ^hefw?^ 
decimal time will be hjd by. aU. ^ ^ ,ii 

Aoy.apprehensivenem that tM trade.,unions-m( 9 »m;p«^ ^ 
first sight of thcGbr^^plan ougbt to hc.yei^^eaay 
It has only to be explained to them that th^awi<^,|^im 
to the. subtly shorten dedguts wM aMt.()|rn»r^liy eoltoj^’t^ 
claims to overtime pay i,.a{Dd, even mio^jauisfac^^]^^ 4^4^ 
dekagut repre^ts the gqal .toward which, 
struggling for so long,, that is, the 

In factj the Government need noti^ setk^.tfsist^Oe'B)^ 
any quarter. All that M necessaty,! to, ,a wf^W 4 ?>* 

w0 bring glory to its authors aod;hcnefits ,aH mnndr'ia W 
adequate period of preparation. Tbeie {nusit.^.niQne qf 
hasty improvisation that results in, say, diary publishers hwiu^ 
to insert slips showing that next year’s Ai^st bank hol)kiay 
has been changed. The important thing, is to m^e h 1 
and the time is now. 


** there hope of progress at Geneva’s other talks^ 
AUl on disarmament? Not this year; but maybe next 

A sked what he thought about the current disarmament Since the conference has so far failed to agree upon an 

negotiations at Geneva, the Secretary-General of the agenda, it is natural that there should be talk of an impasse. 

^ United Nations recently replied that he was “ not too America and Russia have so far been unable to agree eyen 

optimistic about the outcome,” and that ‘‘ my feeling is that, about space rescue, and the Araericad offer to 489 

for obvious reasons, having in mind the situation in several B-47 bombers if the Russians would <do dte same^to Bie sanfo 

countries this year, perceptible progress in disarmament number of TU-i6s got, a dusty answer from Mr T8arjq)kin, 

negotiations will take place only in 1965." U Thant was Earlier the British and Russian delegates got themselves into 

voicing an opinion that is now very widely held. Hope has a significant tussle. Mr Tsarapkin said thtit submarine- 
been abandoned of maintaining the momentum generated borne Polaris missiles must be one of the first things to 

last year by the Moscow test ban treaty, the “ hot line ” go in a disarmament programme, because they were hard to 

agreement, and the pledge by America and Russia that they inspect and “ anti-disarmament ” ; bet be Wanted anti-missile 

would not try to place nuclear weapons in orbit. missiles to be kept to the end. Sir Paul Mason, while welcomit^ 

The talks in Geneva arc, at best, merely ticking over. Now on Britain’s behalf the overdue Soviet admission that iUspectioa 

that the UN trade conference has opened in the same city, is, after all, central to disarmament, p(Wt«d out that 

its sheer bulk is likely to push the disarmament talks deeper relatively invulnerable Polaris helps to make the balance of 

into eclipse. Already Mr Butler’s visit last month might deterrents more stable, while the anti-missile missile is mote 

never have been made. The Poles have deliberately chosen to likely to upset the balance. Mr Tsarapkin called this itj^y a 

circulate their proposal for a central European “ freeze ” of “ smokescreen.” , 

nuclear arms, both privately and publicly, almost everywhere Sharp though it was, this exchange had die merit that the 

except in Geneva, while finnly buttoning their lips ob the sub- two pardcipants were talkii^ about the. same thii^, aod 

ject inside the conference chamber there. When Mr Adam answering each other. Too often the Geneva talkers, 

Rapacki, the Polish foreign minister, held a press conference agendaless, play hopscotch betwera alternating discussion of 

on March 5th to expound die new plan, he ^id that “ every general disarmament and of limited m^sures, and leave one 

form of negotiation is acceptable to us,” but has since shown another’s points unanswered in a multif^ dialogue of the 

no eagerness to imitate Mr Butler by personally visiting deaf. An^ so far this year, the eight “ neutrals ” have had 

Geneva to introduce the “Plock” or “Gomulka” plan to little to contribute—except one, perhaps vital, Aiflgt tbek 

the Kventeen-natioo committee. At the beginning of ti^ -role as a kind oftnan-irkp. Caught by die leg, the RVBSiiinS, 

month his Soviet counterpart. Mr Gfomyko had told r^adem , ' however strongjy they mi^t prefer at present <’h) aVvXy 

of Jxvestia that “no words would be too sharp ” to describe; from the conference altogether, would find it remiukably hatd 
the situation at the disarmament conference. to walk out. 
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HHitter modi if they did? In yifew'tfii 
86dE&g^'stil^h!i^d6H ' 8t Gdieva, the qijt^iibn 
tuHwd. ^'Ma^ peoide as ‘ndj as Mr Thmt fed thtat 
nodiiw is lihely to happen before the eldtipns now In^peodi^ 
injAitmca and Britain, nothing, pe'tfaaps, unt3 Natb’s ttidde 
oVer the multilateral fb^ is added, until Mr Khmdici^etr 
ami Mt Mao have lOarndl, tb coddst. Can a conference hx^ 
#hich' Frante, Gen^y*ta^ China hre absent get any fbrdier 
than Gend4 has ? ' FHticiblaiif in America, many iniOtiehdal 
people are at itfesent indined to see iltde point in fbrmal 
negotiation, and to pin their main hopes of teducihg tension 
on tmforinditied reciprocal actions and gestures between the 
two''riiFet^Owe^^*-^ what Mr Wayhnd Young has apdy 
Called *bee-danclng.« 

' There Is much to be said for the idea of each superpower, 
bee-Hkej getting reassuring and mriting messages across to the 
otiier by’unilateral ads and statements, without trying to secure 
a si^ture oh a formal document. But, while bee-dandng 
m^ hdp'to deceieram the spiralling amis rac^ its limitations 
in tega^ to actual disarmament are obvious. Once one gets 
Into thU'hiea of subsbmtial reductions in armed strength, there 
can be nb substitute for reliable verification—^which must rest 
on a formal, agreement. Disarmament must be seen to be 
donb. 

Verification remains the unavoidable issue on which ail the 
more serious proposals for disarmament, at Geneva or else" 
where, are still impaled. The significance, and promise, of 
the new Polish plan is that it opens up the prospect of a 
begibifiiig Of id^ctioo Of Hossi^ forces-^ idea 'hitherto 
anatiramafised in Moscow, The new American offer , to peimk: 
international verification of the closing down of one nuclear 
reactor, and to extend it to others if Russia will follow suit, 
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hay a'^sphilaif ri^tifibahte; IbC'aU’tfiy dhbtDY^iss^ in 

At'bbtfi^, evi^^jl^g^sifft tpm bU Whether the'Russians 
can ^d the coiUige to SCtf tkside their fbttf of exposure to the 
light'. They.haVe hitherio tegiffded'SecrdY as bob'Of their 
strongest weapons, and as recent^' aa' March' nth Mr 
Tsarapkin described Amofican proposals for a missile freeze 
as “ le^ised espionage.’* But there' is miicl^ truth' In/'the 
argUtneiit recCUl^StUted by Dr^etbme "ll^CsUerj'the AUteriCah 
fbOUer president adviSCr 'On'scteUtific mattersl' Dr Wiesner 
pofaited oat’ that' So^et 'top^accrOcy had li^sistentlY led 
America to over^stfinate 'Russia's' srienj^ in b^fa nuclear 
and other arms; that America had cbn8e<]uently tended'to 
over-react by armihg to a needless extent; and that' ultra¬ 
secrecy had Aus not eased Russia’s defence FrbbiemS, but had 
m this respect made them more'acute, aS well as intensifying 
the general danger. t ' ' 

The primary value of the slow grinding (nrocesses at Geneva 
is that they constandy brii^ more' and more parts of this 
whole essential picture before the world’s eyes, "rhe dis- 
armatheiit talks are (fften described nowadays as ah OxceQient 
edticatimial course fot the niwer “neUtrii” paiticiphats. 
There is much that die older ones can' leain from them too. 
Suppose if is granted that nothing of any importance is going 
to happen before 1965. Even so, the months ^ead'h'eed 
be used to the maximum' to ensure that, when the opportunity 
for real progress arrives, the groundwork has been done, the 
implications studied, and the mental attitudes of all parties 
adjusted that .of>pertun^ cab be feizect - 'ifbat 
.Mger-tenn jiUTtil^tipnifor the («dnava ^obmereihre 

going, however much its day-by-day course may seem to vary 
only between monotony and acrimony. 


RESALE PRICES 


Sqft Words and Hard Facts 


8 7^ Economist went to .piess^orly 
_ ^ ’because of the holiday—the Commons 
win stffl itii^^glkig tiuuugli the mass of so- 
calkd "oomi. *' amendments to die 
Resale Fricea Bill; and on Tuoday ni^t 
mere was aome turmoil when the Govern¬ 
ment got' a majority of only one against an 
attempt to delete diemuts’ goods from the 
scope of'the bllL The meo^sm 
wdi dmoonmoiniiea were arrangeil'wm 
an.jmmewlag jimovation. A new sort of 
Oynacyva^e ba y tbep eh committee was 
boaveped, locludmg some spdkesmcn of toe 
lV)jty ,iehw'iMtd'8^ of Mr Heath’s mbsl; 
p mitre mi tb R^peifHa. Mr He^ and die 
MwofficemtiiM wot ku^ested amendments 
dawQ to^thML Tlte brnt-Judgmeiit an:tmt* 
b**? • j^.j^atji^jpnrfkred 

mcate do. nbffuift sb biU as a 

huH The only nanb 'tliiey 'm^^ do is to 
ledtioe n psymotorfod 
Byep with the bill as amended, resale 


price maintenance will be ill^al uo]e$t the 
courts dedde that particular instances of it 
could conceivably be in the public interest; 
and the puUic interest raaaalns sytmymornf 
widi the interest and canyeUience of 
ordinary shoppers. The onus of convincing 
the courts, stm rests four-square. on the 
manufacturer, in spite of the rebel's* strenu¬ 
ous attempts: tU' shift this on to someone’or 
anyoM dse.. Permission for manirfactitters 
to roister resde price agreements, and thm 
continue.to i;o^orce them until die poim 
worked their ym round ,was already, iiti- 
plkit in the briginal dian; the re-|tiui|blEd 
clause merely totes some of the sdim but 
of its wording, ■ FUwers ^ven to the' Board 
of Trade, to acNUge the oeder Jai Which, the. 
coons hcar .im cases, §0 t^t ttae i 
ones (mm the trade point of.vi 
can be heard first, merely gibe legal eq 
sioh to the'kfiid' of commonseitae anu^' 
ment that Was itikdy to be followed in any 


case.. Concessions about “loss-leaders" 
appear merely to have substituted a mean¬ 
ingless phrase for an unenforceable one. 

Yet the cmmiladve effect of these soft 
words mas. he to make manufacturers , feel 
that perhaps ... perhaps,.. their own'rpm 
‘itereemeiiit might get through; that perhaps 
the eouits may be less stem, less Unbend!^ 
than the bfil as first drafted had obvihusly 
intended them .to be;, that possibly tite 
judgm may be mom friendly, as some in 
the Restrictive Ftactices (vputt hftve recently 
beeh. Very pipbably, tms is 'withful think- 
ii^'; "but the . mere 'fluKi^ <ff the edges, 
wtaidi'tbe aatendments-amount to,i could 
mchnithat amre m am da c o iters will bother 
■ to register rpm . agreenKOts h^Uead of 

qitietly, dmppms: th^. It lyill ahnost 
certainly mein mat thdr .rettllem and dls- 
‘ trfljpmn^’m'mcn wM Mf pmgiissive matiu- 
ficturidro - refhy fear, 'w^ brhtg greater 
pimsUnijBti'them. to tegihter and fight dttit 
Rc^c price /uiptpapce. .w& ^e, E 
ihc ^!^s. ,thmuM ^n$t as-iutdy if 
' u^'do'tms'is ff 'they do not; but it coiild 
' tuw'im 'uitennsPmnbly ton^r'tihie' a-dUing 

'.ft.- ■ ' ' 
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I T is inevitable that westOerman politi¬ 
cians should from time to time come out 
with a blast of iiot air abode the Odei^Ndsse 
line. Uiidoubtedly3 all principles of adf- 
determination, the postwar setdement Of 
Germany’s eastern frontier was'inevitables 
j^ually undoubtedly, nothitig caa be done 
^ about it noW'Without a world war and more 
shifts of population. This impale ii bound 
to go on irritating people oh both iides of 
the Oder-Neisse fronts. Worse, the more 
the matter is argued about the more it 
cements the Russo-Polish alliance. 

Herr Erhard’s 8t^(ep^n^ to a r^ug^s’ 
meeting in Bonn on Simday 
kind: he said that Germany would never 
reaounee its and ishat ^the foA 

accompli of population transfers had not 
created a new situatioa in terms of intef- 
national law. The deputy .Chairman of the 
oppQsitioa Social Demoertts^ Herr Wehnen 
went further. He told the rdugees, if ebat 
is still dte word for people who left eastern* 
nK>st Germany nearly a ^cradon ago, 
You can count on uSs” and asked what the 
world would gain by a renunciatiem of Ger* 
many's eastern frontiers. 

The answer is that it is always safer and 
better in international affairs if the real situa¬ 
tion and the legal situation coincide—that is, 
if what exists is accepted. But it is under¬ 
standable that any west German government 
should wish to keep the C^cr*Ncisse 
up its sleeve as a card in some hypothetical 
future negotiations. Unilateral concessions 
rarely bring a spontaneous gift in return. 
Moreover, refugees have votes, although 
there are now less of them than there were. 
It is not for Britain to be snide about Ger¬ 
man sensitivity over a point on which there 
is a real sense of resentment. But time 
passes, and memories of 1945 slowly fade, 
on both sides of that war’s dividing hue. It 
would be best if the attitudes struck as a 
result of what happened in 1945 
gradually relaxed as well. And that, too, 
applies to both sides. 

Waiting Jor Uno 

W UlLii in Cyprus the Canadian contin¬ 
ent 6 f the United Nations peace 
force waits,'in d state of suspended anima¬ 
tion. to begin, its ta^, U Thapt b^s gt^c jop 
cogitatitij^ over jnstruc^oiis m 'giy^ 
to the peace force^, TJe has gflso pursued His 
search for a pteifiator; apd by Wednesaay 
all the foUr g9vfepim«nts concerned b^d 
accepted. fiis Uomm^tiPn of Mr ^akar 1 
TuOJriiioji, Finnish, diblomi and 
politid^n. There cannot be thu^ more delav 
In bringing, the p^ce for^c up, to strength 
and setting it fb'wbrk:; AldjoUV thb Jslapd 
was compafilfiyefy e^lin qv^I: wetkcnd, 

tension has nnt Dccfl'foWcferflb'y the 
Cypriots* undisguised deiefmiha^loft pjSu 
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up the Njcosifi-Kwcpi^ , 4 W*# 

Xurhs 9onti^ed.^p^ Chrisun^^ and 
to do away with tbe ^*gi|ccn line^^hc^ 
?(»ie in Nicosia,' vfpkk fney feel cforiw iia- 
pltca of ^ facto partipoh. 

Moreover, the aumdrlty of th^, Bripsh 
troops will not hayfj.beca improved in Greek 
. Cypriot eyes by the ^tack made on 
Sunday by* the mioisicr ’crf,,tbc 

interior.. % Georgadjis alleged ,tbat ihw 
bad fiUled jm because they b^ 

not made, a jdie legal 

^vermncnt .pf QKpto and. !thc. iUegf^ 
IVrkfcb < catDcs the ^tc 

unacceptab;k apb^fition that ;ih€ 2 !u|wm 
a^eemedtSf have al^dy heim a^ 

the. i^tary statCi whitm the C^edk C^rioils 
are demamfingp 

the J^Orich kgreep^ts have tp oe Vlr* 
scantlally hew ways foV 4 pf 

gu^fameeing the rights and securi^ of t^ 
Turid^ minPrifyi Qdt the modi^d<^ 
Will, have to be agreed upon by all diejpa^s 
concerned; if one pariy^ tries lo inip08|e 
unilateratly the solution df Us choice, Cypr^ 
win riever be at peace. 

The Greek Cypriots will doubtless make 
^ most of King Constantine’s statementi 
in his speech from the throne in Athens, on 
Monday, that the Zurich agreements bad 
been proved unworkable and that a ** new 
political forinula ’’ must be sought. Bpt the 
Centre Union, which came to power in 
Greece after last month’s elections, has 
always been against the Zurich settlement. 
More significant is the fact that the king 
should have coupled the search for a new 
settlement " by peaceful means ** with a 
welcome for the decision to appoint a UN 
mediator for Cyprus. 

ELECTRICITY 

The Quivering Dial 

T he first two days of the electricity go- 
slow passed by withdPM^y 
incidents. The men in thJ Staliidtis 

arc not so far being utterly ruthless, but the 
trade unions are rightly nervous , of the 
situation they have created. If the talks 
now (Wednesday morning) proceedings at 
the Ministry of Labour were merely to pro¬ 
vide the unions with a ladder to climb down, 
Mr Godber^s mediation would prove justi¬ 
fied. But nobody should suppose that the 
banc of periodical power crisis ^31 be 
averted if the talks provide the setting for 
another retreat by the Electricity Council. 
h is the belief that the Electricity Council 
eilways will retreat, because it does not 
believe in an incomes polity, that has 
tpis crucial industry the fatally tempting 
tfarget for continued trade union pressure in 
die last few years. 

The possible political consequences of 
^is (Bspute arte odng comp^ed whh the. 
tiffects of Mr Courinrs London buji ,strike. 
In May 9f 1958, tvJtboiH most j^bplc re- 
thembering ckaw what those 
The immediate e&ct of the 1958 bus strike 
lyas certainly to cause a sizeable Conserva- 


tiye KC9v^;.th«<i wu |tp pAer, 
exslajuuoa.pf. ^ suiidqp swws^tp 

aoM w Ae tj^t 

I^er in tb^ M»y* jvpea, 1^, pf a 
pconais?; on the tlip, p« -#nia 

lyhen the GowtpmeBt,.a^..4f^^p shi)fp 
retreat f|o..r^ay p 9 y, ^ 
recovery ,i»PIKarf4 to ?!We,pt)S»ypr»;tp,» 
into top wtreat ?»! WW 4#9i^i;fa- 
mttcfBy, the only 
Single parliamentary q“ - 

^.?“yic>iunfavpii«aij 
Couams & j^ttuudle^. as, < 
thejbr, t^vision screens,. 

Xibom' slide 

haye/be^ jqthcr 

can ^ i ^ 
a^insf l 4 bpur 3 btn, toat, 
to ..oe very .evan^sc^ , 
incident^ scryes ,tQ keep 

Nof^dy can be ame 
about the power dispute will be aflah^ 
by the draught of events^ but c^ainly, no¬ 
body can guarantee tibat it will nqt, A lot 
of nonsense has bceh talked aboutb^p^ 
being supplied with dhergcncy gendratof g; 
in most cases these can keep only certain 
services in operation. If there are really 
prolonged powTr cuts, some patient som£: 
where is going to die. It is fit this grinuy 
electric atmosphere that this beastly drama 
drags on. . . ,, 




PARLIAMENT 


State of Play 


4 


A S Parliament scatters for the Easter 
recess, the Government can look badt 
to some good progress with its legislative 
programme. The Resale Price Maintenance 
Bill, which at rile time 6i wriring seemed 
sui^ in committee by a coalition of rights 
I rebdi. tiU technically obstructive 

Gj^sitidn^ m^oers, could block up next! 
ses^n’s programme. But this session’s has 
gone wcU. The Industrial Training BUI and 
the Defence Reorganisation Bill have bo^ 
received the royal assimt. The Housing Bil]^ 
is through the committee stage ;in tbe^omr 
mons and is now waiting for 'rei^p and 
third reading; after that it will havt to get 
through aU its stages in the L^da: ThC; 
Police Bill has also been through G^mibions. 
committee, and is now in the middle of 
the report .stage; it, too,; will have to go 
through the Lords. The JRates Remission 
Biir IS through boft HOtise^' imd is 
now waiting for. the noyal >assent. The* 
Harbour Devclopmeni Bill is through the 
Commons and has gone to the Lords, as hast 
the A^icmlTtirc Md Ht^dculture Thk 
Hire pur^^ Bill is waiting the ^comr 
pledon of its committee stage is the Com^; 
mens. The Court of Criminal Appai8 Biljj 
bas been through rhd Lords 
log fpr its report stage inf Qmpions. 
The Legal Aid Bill has come .back uooi the 
Lords, having passed through the princi^ 
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8ta^es in both Houses with one amendment 
wludi must now be considered by the 
Gommoos. The Goverament is going ahead 
ydth its plans to compensate victims of 
crimes of violence^ but tne scheme does not 
ft^uire legislative sanction. As far as the 
G^ninons is concerned, then, there is (apart 
from the gauntlet that the prii^s bill may 
^ have to run) no serious obstacle to a 
Aby or June election ; although this might 
r^uire a little overtime—and would cer- 
taimy require an absence of go-slow tactics 
—tn the House of Lords. 

The most dispiriting parliamentary news 
in this last week, before the Easter recess 
has been that Sir Gerald Nabarro is to 
rctite^ and the most dramatic the Speaker's 
ruling that a rumbustious political speech 
by Air .Hqgg (in which he complained that 
our elbows arc jarred in almost every part 
of the world by individual Labour meml^rs’ 
partisanship or subversive activities") raised 
a pfitna facie case of breach of privilege. 
This last raises some questions about the 
limits of even rude free speech in a demo¬ 
cracy ; but as the matter is now sub judice 
before a court of Parliament, and as no 
editor wants to be locked in the Clock Tower 
(with or without the company of Mr Hogg), 
no comment can be passed on it -yet. 


KENNEDY ROUND 

Handful of Dust 

H err erhard told the west German 
Bundestag on March 19th that his 
goveriment cannot say when and on what 
conditions it might agree to let grain prices 
in the European common market be fixed 
at a uniform level. This heralds crisis 
weather ahead, and not just for the Six, 
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though the European Commission and the 
French are born anxious to clinch the 
common market for agriculture. It also 
alarms the Americans, who want to begin 
serious talks on agriculture in the Kennedy 
round of tariff negotiations and feel it is 
impossible if the Six fail to hx a price. 
Oto and all were hoping that Germany 
might swing round to the idea of accepting, 
this summer, a level of common market 
grain prices to be reached, say, in 1967. 

Herr Erhard’s motive is to placate the 
German farmers until the elections in Sep¬ 
tember next year. It fits in with his recent 
reluctance to change policy in any direction, 
the idea being to hold on to every conserva¬ 
tive vote. But one can also suspect him of 
wishi^ to have bis hand forced. The 
combination of angry common marketeers 
and Americans is the most potent excuse 
for taking action on farm prices a German 
chancellor could wish for. In theory, he 
might even give way and wrest a price from 
the French as he did so, in the form of com¬ 
mitments to do serious business on the 
Kennedy round. But this seems too opti¬ 
mistic. In fact, Herr Erhard may simply 
be M'aiting until 1966 when (after the 
German election) majority voting will be 
introduced into the common market's 
council of ministers. He would then be 
no longer responsible if the majority jostled 
the German farmer. 

The P'rcnch might settle for this. Those 
who probably could not arc the Americans. 
Last week, for the first time, the United 
States applied to agriculture its new tactics 
in dealing with the Six in the Kennedy 
round. This is to fall in with the form of 
what the Six propose but amend the sub¬ 
stance to suit American ends. The Ameri¬ 
cans now propose talks on a world com¬ 
modity agreement (which the British would 
still be likely to oppose). They agree to 
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discuss all forms of protection (not just 
tariffs) as the European Commission has 
suggested. But they still insist on guaran¬ 
tees of access for exporters. 

If the Germans hold up price-fixing until 
1966, it may be too late to negotiate a com¬ 
promise before President Johnson’s tariff- 
cutting authority from Congress runs out 
in 1967. It will become apparent how 
much the Germans are really committed 
to the Kennedy round as t^ European 
Commission tries, in the coming weeks, to 
persuade them to act on grain prices. 
Recently, the barometer stood fair on this. 
Now it points at best to variable. 


VICTIMS OF VIOLENCE ^ 

Ex Gratia Compensation 

I N an interview on a later page this week 
Lord Gardiner declares his preference 
for a statutory scheme for compensating 
victims of crimes of violence. Instead, the 
Government has plumped in its new white 
paper (Grand 2323) for an avowedly experi¬ 
mental and non-staiutory one: a board of 
lawyers will be set up to decide each case 
on its merits and make ex gratia payments 
that will he financed from a grant-in-aid. 

Some of the principles the board will act 
on arc, first, that the injury suffered must 
have caused at least three weeks’ loss of 
earnings or he worth at least compen¬ 
sation ; second, that provocation on the 
part of the victim will be taken into account, 
and sexual cases will be carefully scrutinised 
w'ith this in view ; third, members of the 
offender’s household will be excluded so 
that he does not benefit from the compen¬ 
sation ; fourth, compensation, which will 
be a lump sum not a pension, will he 
assessed on the basis of common law 
damages, providing, among other things, 
that the loss of earnings to he taken into 
account will not exceed twice the average 
industrial wage. 

On the whole the Government is 
probably wise to start cautiously and with 
an ex gratia scheme ; a statutory .scheme 
might conceivably find the stare obliged to 
compensate rival gangs of street book¬ 
makers who had been cutting each other up 
with razors. But surely the point of an 
ex gratia scheme should be to allow the 
board the widest possible discretion, with¬ 
out too many rigid rules that might cause 
some hard cas^. The Government need 
not be afraid of a host of meritorious 
claims. Mr McGintock, of the Cambridge 
Institute of CriihioolOgy, has calculated (see 
The Ecottoffiist of Mar^ 21st, page 1118) 
that in the metropolitan London area in 
i960 fewer than 80 victim.^ or their families 
would be cohsidered for compensation on 
criteria roughly similar to those specified in 
the white paper; and from these would 
have to be deducted cases that would be 
exclu<M fr<Hn the Government’s scheme 
b^ausc they were injured by a near-relative 
or provoked the attack. 


t&iit Cconomiict 

MARCH 26, 1864 

is POLITICAL ASSASSINATION JUSJJFIABLEV 


Whether Maazlni would maintain 
that political assassination is ever 
iustifiahle, we do not know. We 
thoiild he sorry to vouch for him on this 
^r to shriek at him as a detestable 
villain if he does not hold that doctrine. 
We do not hold it. We, in common with 
nearly an English thinkers, and with the 
better pofticii of continental ones, have at 
last found out that such acts of violence arc 
nearly always impure in motive, that they 
are intellectually irrational, that politically 
they are blunders, that they arc with the 
roreit exceptions indisputable crimes, and 
that it Is lor the good ol the world that they 
should be held up to signal condemnation. 
But whrii frileet that in this country 
neatly every boy who goes to a public school 
•ad nearly every young man who goes to 
the University, is brought uft if not to 
hopour and worship and make idols of 
mWK and Harmodius ahd AristogitOD, the 
Vtfllitiicides of old, at least to duend and 


respect them as pure patriots and martyrs ; 
that up to the age of 24, the right and duty 
of political absassination, as exemplified in 
those noble characters, is to say the least 
an open question with the ingenuous youth 
of England ; and that it is not till we escape 
from our instructors and come forth to 
think and act in life that we throw off this 
perilous and fal.se doctrine,—then w^c do 
say tlMt the enormous and mysterious 
horror expicssed by so many members of 
Parliament, who have themselves gone 
throu^ this peculiar pha.se of hero-worship, 
is ludicrously misplaced and can scarcely he 
sincere. And further, we arc not quite sure 
that any, ^ even of those gentlemen, who 
remember and will duly weigh the -case of 
the Itoperor Paul I of Russia, will be 
indined to argue that them can no case 
in which the removal by secret violence of 
an incucable and unmftnageable brute may 
become a defensible necessity. 
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And I love Sabena - my wife too*. All It took was that winning Belgian smile - the show of genuine affection when 
good friends meet. When did our romance really begin to fly? With Sabena’s welcome; Inimitably gracious.They 
make you feel so relaxed, so very much at home that you’re absolutely rejuvenated. That’s because Sabena is 
Belgian and natufalty a virtuoso at hospitality. But Just don't take my word for it. Be their guests and you'll soon 
learn why a Sabena flight really rates high among life's pleasures. *She’s a membar of tha Lady Sabena Club. 



SABENA 


m Miua 



SABENA, THE ONLY IttTEnNATtOHAL NETWORK HOMtMO ON BRUSSELS, HOB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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Ballet class at Queen's College Secondary School, one of the most up-to-date schools in Lvigos. 

NIGERIA: busy teaching and building 


HtJGE SIX-\£AR PL\N has made a 
good start: new schools are opening, and 
bulldozers are already roaring on the site 
of the biggest dam in Africa. 

1 Even today, the goodness of life in Nigeria is 
tied to the world fM'ice of groundnuts, palm oil, 
Coooa,'rabbet and her other primary products. 

2 Nigerians are well aware of this imbalance. 
To correct it, they propose to invest over 
£600 million in education, power and indus¬ 
trialisation, with the great Kaii\ji dam as 
symbol and cornerstone. 

VERY HUMAN RESOURCES 

3 Nigeria's greatest asset is the fact that she 
numbers over 40 million. Is the most populated 
nation in under-populated Africa. In the 
economic sense, she is already a big market, 
could become huge. 

4 From the Niger delta to the near-Saharon 
north, there is a great shortage of technicians. 
Fortunately, Nigerians have a passion fbr edu¬ 
cation, and invest massively in it. There are five 
established universities, many technical training 
schoob in operation, and plans to triple st udents 
in secondaJ7 schools by 1970. . 

OLD MOTHER NIGER .4 / . " 

5 Apart from iron-ore and tin, the oi^try U 
not strikin^y rich in industrial raw matmll, 
but is lucky in having two vast power sources 
up its sleeve—the Niger river and oil. 

• The great Y-shaped Niger and Benue river- 
systeni is so important to the Nigerian way of 


life that it feiitiires in (he niuional coat-of-arms. 
The planned Kainji d;^ii will be (he largest 
single source of electricity in the country. 


SEARCH FOR OIL: 21 YEARS 


7 Nigeria, almost alone of African countries 
souih of (he Sahara, has proved rcsci-ves of oil. It 
took 21 years of eflbrt and risk shared by two oil 
companies (Shell and B.P.) at a cost of £45 
million before oil was found in quantity. Since 
then development to the present rate of pro¬ 
duction of about 4 million tons a year has raised 
the bUl to about £125 million. 

8 A new refinery under construction with a 
capacity of 45,(X)0 barrels a day will begin to 
process Nigerian crude oil by early 1965. Nigeria 
already exports her oil to countries in Europe 
and Africa. 


RISING EXPECTATIONS 

9 Nigeria still has problems as big as herself. 
Education, health, farm efficiency, food short¬ 
ages in some areas. One problem is the inroads 
of the tsetse fly amongst the great herds of 
Fulani cattle (serious for a people whose 
average diet is so short of meat and protein). 

10 But industry is berinning to burgeon, and is 
<Hi imports. The growth of light in- 

icular. Foreign investment is 
tax holidays and a promising 

bf ^owth and change arc common. 
New office blocks and factories are rising in the 
towns and their suburbs, cars are crowding the 
streets, and modern schools and dispensaries 
Bie springing up in the provmces. 


beihglil 


SHELL AND WORLD OIL 

ro Industrialise, modernise and meet 
her rising power demands, Nigeria 
will need more oil, and oil produets. 
So will the rest of the world. Oil Is 
one of the fastest growing sources of energy, and 
demand is expected to double within 15 years. 
Meeting this demand has to be an international 
operation because no other commodity is 
moved in such tremendous volumes, across so 
many frontiers, broken into so many products, 
planned so far ahead. It needs a complex, 
world-wide organisation-'the kind Shell has 
built up over the years. 

Facts sgdflgiirss. For Shell, getting oil to the 
markets means operating over 11 million tons 
of tanker shipping, and 27,000 miles of pipe¬ 
lines over the gricat land routes. Establishing 
marketing companies in over 100 countries. 
Doing business in nearly every msypr language. 
And encouraging 6,000 rese^eh men to find 
new and useful products—new fuels, plastics, 
resins, fertilisers and insecticides. 

You can bo tiiro of Sboll. ShelUs dependable 
because it is in the whole oil cycle, it looks for 
oil, finds it, raises it, transports it. breaks it 
down into products, and gets them to market 
as regularly as a metronome. In doing so, it 
averages about 1 id profit per gallon on its sales. 

ShcH is useful. It gets the right product to 
the right place at the right time. It serves con¬ 
suming ccHiptrles by ftiding dependable energy, 
producing couDtrm by finding dependable 
quvketsv Year aftbr year. 








FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


A t impassioned public meetings in London, BruasidiR and 
other cities this month representatives of 
» refugees from central and eastern . Europe Ihive 
been calling attention to Germany’s unfiniis^ busin^i 
They find unsatisfactory the amendments west is pro¬ 
posing to its laws providing indemnification ^surviving 

victims of Nazi tyranny. The laws concerned federal 

compensation law of 1953 (compensation for ^pport, 

injury to health, and deprivation of personal jl||^ multi¬ 

farious and immeasurable consequences) and, 
restitution law of 1957 (financial restitution for cdntiscated pos-* 
sessions). ; 

The amending bills^ which are intended to be the w^t German 
government's definitive ruling on this sadly still omtrovti^ isRue^^ 
were given a first reading on November 14 , 1963 i :<If die iBuiidestag 
keeps to its time-table, the amending bill to the restitution ^.will 
be given its second and third readings before the summer r^iMs.' 
The amendments to the compensation law will be ready for final 
parliamentary approval towards the end of the year. While there 
is still time, the World J^ish Congress is hoping, with the help 
of the pressure of world opinion, to persuade the German govern¬ 
ment to remove what a German commentator, writing in the liberal 
Suddentsche Zeitmg last week, described as “ a profusion of crass 
injustices intolerable in a state founded upon the rule of law.” 

Intricate as they are when studied in the detail of individual 
fortunes, the injustices can be sorted none the less into two principal 
categories. In the matter of compensation, survivors of Nazi per¬ 
secution in the countries occupied by Germany during the war 
have been eligible for awards only if they were expelled or fled 
from eastern and central Europe before October i, 1953, when the 
compensation law came into force. As it happened, a host of poten¬ 
tial claimants—it is estimated that there are some 100,000—were 
prevented by communist restrictions from leaving eastern Europe 
until after 1956 (by which time outbursts of Polish and Hungarian 
discontent had forced some widening of the doors). 

Most of these belated claimants are survivors of Auschwitz and 
other extermination camps. The amending bill to the compensation 
law acknowledges their right to compensation in so far as it pro¬ 
poses the setting up of a special fund of 600 million marks (£54.5 
million) from which payments would be made to claimants in 
accordance with the awards determined by their representative 
organisations. But the World Jewish G)ngress says that the con¬ 
templated fund would be inadequate ; divided among 100,000 post- 
1953 refugees tHt proposed sum would, for example, allow a widow 
who lost her husband, or a man incapacitated for work, between 
£500 and ^800 as a once-for-all payment. Further, spokesmen for 
the congress are demanding that new claimants should be given 
the same individual consideration by the German authorities as 
were the refugees who left communist-controlled Europe before 
October i, 1953. 

In the matter of financial restitution for confiscated possessions^ 
the second major field of a ” profusion of injustices ”—the law of 
1957 required that claims should be filed by April i, 1959. In 


resp^ of claims for moviAiiie iudhocn 


and west satisfo^foa dep^^ |^l 
had fact t&o^ 

fiscate^toper^ stayed, for example, in Poland, wfafr l| wib 
cventu^^md it seems irretrievably, by 

govemm^p^l^ oinsequen^ of tbe imm^^ apt, 

the providi^ such proof, many of the robb^ 44' 

not file 

Since new documentary evidence concerning the transfer 


of Jewish pmperty from the occupied countries has now come to 
lig&, the disposs^sed hoped that the restitution law would be 


amended to admit new registrations. But the amending bill as it 
stands offers no such oppohunity. It proposes instead that a 
”hard^p ” fund of 400 million marics CC33.4 million) should be 
set up tb daims of this kind. In such cases, it is rd^kqnedi 
financial rotation would, op average, amount to a mere 2,000 
marks (;Ci8o5 for each claim for lost furniture and household equip-^ 


ment, and to 750 marks (£68) for a family’s vanished Jewellery, 


J EWISH appeals to the German government to think again are all 
the more compelling through having coincided with tiib trial at 
Frankfur of 22 members of the staff of Auschwitz. The appaK 
ling evidence is being so thoroughly reported in the German press 
that no Bundestag deputy or west German taxpayer can evade asidng 
himself whether it is not an unthinkable impropriety to hesitate a 
moment to. offer a little more, a little longer, to Nazi Germany’s 
surviving victims, even if a few might exaggerate their material 
losses. And the Auschwitz trial is only one of several similarly 
shocking trials that arc being held or are about to be held up and 
down the country. In a Brunswick court, for instance, six former 
members of the Waffen-SS cavalry division arc now facing a charge 
of mass murder perpetrated in the German-occupied east. At 
Munich next month it is to be. the turn of a former general of the 
Waffen-SS, Karl Wolff, to answer for his actions as one of 
Himmler’s principal officers. 

There is appreciation in the Jewish world of the sizeable con¬ 
tribution west Germany has already made towards financial indem¬ 
nification—an appreciation the greater since the east German 
regime, which is so loud in condemning the iniquities of an un¬ 
repentant west German “ ruling clique,” has nOt subscribed a penny 
to this cause. Up to October i, 1962, west Germany had paid Out 
23,000 million marks in one way or another to victims of Nazi 
persecution, and the bulk of the total commitment of approximately 
40,000 million (£3,600 million) will have been honoured by 1968, 
The Jewish argument is that all the most urgent claims of the 
surviving victims could be met were west Germany to extend 
present budgetary'allocatipns for a further two or three yeairs. Since 
the allocation for indenmification is roughly only, 3.7 per cent of 
the total budget, the government’s reply—that (krmany’s increas¬ 
ing contributions to Nato and development aid require economics 
elsewhere—sounds unconvincing in the terrible circumstances. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 




FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Mexico City 

T NLIRELY as it seems, Geri^rtl de Gaulle 
may have come to Mexico to lay a 
material base as well as a psvchologic^ one 
for a sort of Paris-orientea ** allianbe for 
progress.*’ Tbt general rraortedly made 
some very attractive trade offers to Mexico 
in his visit ending on Match X9th. Paris 
has also offered technical assistamac, iiwe 
credits and more capita^ iR addition te Ibt 
$150 mjiUon credit pow being naed 
developing Mexico^s sugar and petrochemi¬ 
cal in4ui&^ 

General de Gaulle has^ it sedns, told 
President AdClfo L6^ Mateos in so many 
words, We can get your produas into the 
European common market ”—whatever 
that may mean. The general has also 
apparent pledged that France will support 
the Ladn American point of view at the 
Geneva world trade conference that 
opened on Monday. Jo. return, France is 
sedking a favoured-nation status in the 
Mexican-dominated Latin American Free 
Trade Association (LAFTA), a status that 
Washington would also like. It is realised 
in Mcidco Chy, however, that the general 
would face loud protests from France’s 
African affiliates if the foreign aid they 
receive or their common mad^et preferences 
suddenly took a sharp enough drop to enable 
France to pay for a credible Latin American 
progran^. 

But in some ways, Mexicans believe, 
France has an unprecedented opportunity 
to step in and build a showcase of French 
progress under Washineton’s nose. Mexico 
is respected in Latin Aunerica as the most 
staMc and fiscally sound nation in the re¬ 
gion. If it should indicate even a half-hearted 
interest in President de Gaulle’s grand 
design for the hemi^ere, other Ladn 
nations would probably tag along. The 
general has another big advant^e in Ladn 
America: France is not America. He is 
looked on as a hero, not so much because 
of his wartime record but because he has 
pulled France back into prominence. Many 
Mexicans feel he could do the same for 
Latin America. 

Mexico’s major newspapers all commen¬ 
ted favourably on the visit: they were 
especially pka^ by the general’s call for 
cli^ economic and cultural ties. The 
consequences for Washington are plain. 
Americans fear (the assumption goes) that 
Paris may pick up both tra^ and influence 
that Washington regards as its own. Goneral 
de Gaulle denied any such intent, but the 
fear remaihs. And with reason. Latin 
America will trade with those countries that 
give it the best terms. If France can do 
that, and also become Latm America’s gate¬ 
way to the European common market, a 
Am is inevitable. But that if is a big 
one. . » , 




The Empty Purse? 

IKOM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

G eneral de gaull£*s tour of Latin 
America this autumn will be the high¬ 
light of the 1964 diplomatic season, accord¬ 
ing to his officials. His Mexican trip was 
undertaken as a test of both his own lowers 
of endurance and of w^at kind of reception 
he can expect. The results in both cases 
were highly satisfactory. Americans may 
argue that President Kennedy drew a bigger 
crowd in Mexico and wits may suggest that 
the French president had to go to Mexico 
university to get the applause he could not 
expect at the Sorbonne. Even so. General 
de Gaulle is clearly pleased. 

He showed his satisfaction in the numer¬ 
ous speeches he made on his way home 
throu^ the French overseas territories of 
Guadeloupe, Guiana and Martinique. In 
the misty language he uses on su^ occa- 
sioDs, Gimerm de Gaulle proebdmed that 
things were getting better at home every 
day. This made it possible for France to 
help the have-nots of the world. At the 
same time, naturally, France must be on 
guard against potential enemies. Towards 
Its alHes it must combine solidarity vrith in- 
dependdioe. (But in what propdetions ?) 

It must be a pleasure for General de 
Gaulle, as leader c£ France, to give lessons 
as distinct from receiving th^ When 
French troops fought a hopdess war in 
Indochina and then were boggod down in 
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for eigtit years, |h9^!“Analo-Sa«m ” 

... 

j Mit thmgr^e _ . 

_ . „ w now ^ bi|)ele8|pes8 

of thh American 'aori m Vfetham. He 
can offer ms^own treatnim fresklcnt 
Benbella as a,model that America should 
have followed in C^ba and should now apply 
co^e restfif Latin America. He can gveo 
leave Of 

bis paite^isW to doOdia knJ dnnl^for 
their idol the l&dership of the uncommitted. 

Yet General de Qai:^ knows that France 
does not car^ sufficient weight to compete 
effectively with America in its own sphere 
of influence. This is why he paraded in 
Mexico not dnly as the Latin’s cousiivlbih 
also as the sel^appomted spokesmaof for 
western Europe. The snag i^that there is 
no evidence to si^gest tiiat in foe next few 
months Prance wffl make any mogress witii 
its poUdeal plans in Europe. This, in turn, 
raises doubts about whether the general’s 
next trip to Latin America, however 
triumphant, will be quite as significant as 
GauUists in Paris assume. 

VENUS AND FRIEND 

Unarmed Diplomacy 

S CULPTURE has its victories not less 
renowned than statesmen’s. The ver- 
satflxty of French foreign policy is strikingly 
demonstrated by the simultaneous despatch¬ 
ing of two monuments of European culture 
to cast and west, the Venus de Milo to 
Japan and the president of France to 
Mexica Their fortunes have been rather 
different. While the president was hardly 
scratched on his journey, it looked for one 
nasty moment as though Venus had had 
chips off everything. Fortunately the chips 
were only plaster, and Japanese art- 
lovcrs will soon be al^ to see once again 
Venus toute entihe i son pldtre attachee/* 
Meanwhile she has been received by the 
mayor of Yokohama, three beauty queens 
and an actress, and foe band of foe Yoko¬ 
hama fire brigade, and transported to 
Tokyo with an e^ort of eleven police 
nrator-cyclists—upright foe whole time, 
since, for reasons of safety (or perhaps 
even propriety), “a recumbent position is 
strictly forbidden her.” 

All this is a striking example of what 
can be done by a mixture of n^em tech¬ 
nology and xn^em politics. We may be 
in for still more impressive instances of 
cultural didomacy. The day is not far 
off when the stones of Chartres cathedral 
will be gr^ed by a ,2x-gun salute from 
foe Argentine as they soil into Buenos 
Aires, or Sabre-jets wfll^dip their wings in 
salute to the section of foe Grand Canyon 
transported to foe Lilnebutg heath. Perhaps 
Pfcrident de Gaulle is the last statesman 
who can match his own monumental quality 
against sermons in stones. If so, xnter- 
nadoDal gatherings in foe futuK may start 
from a state of petrifaction instead of 
ending 19 one. 
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INPIA . 

, l • u ■ . ' - » 

Return 
to 

New Delhi 

A senior member of 
The Economist's staff 
.has recently revisited 
India as our special 
correspondent. His 
impressions follow, 

Mr Shastri.,, 

WliEK id t^is|time is more 

scdste than oife/ Thc^licat has ndt yet‘risen to bum out the 
brilliant carpets of beddng ^ants. The magnificent scheme of 
Lutyens and Baker stagj^s one af^sh! aj^inst the unending cyclo* 
ratna of blue sky. New Delhi is a city as vital as any of the seven 
old Delhis that preceded it—and as misrcpresentadve of its coun¬ 
try as any capital in the world. This is India of the centre and 
not the real Indias that stretch outside it. , . ■ 

Mr Nehru attends the scene. He led Mr T. T! krishnamachaii, 
the finance minister^ into the Lok Sabha for budget speech 
on February 29tlu and heard T.T.K.*s 8o-minute monotone with a 
degree of concentration. The next day he w^s watching the gliding 
at the Delhi Flying Qub. He takes the cabinet, though most 
papers are kept from bint He refuses a stick and refuses advice-' 
he old Nehru, but how much older. The stage that everyone had 
feared for India has come, and to the Indians’ own amazement the 
succession looks as if it may, after everything, turn out to be a 
manageable affair. 

It might have been going less smoothly if Mr Morarji Desai had 
not been retired last August by Mr Nehru, almost as if the latter 
had known he himself was soon to be stricken. The return of 
T.T.K. to the finance ministry has had two most important 
effects on Indian policy. First, his economic policy is markedly 
different from Mr Desai's. Second, T.T.K. has emerged as a 
disinterested kingmaker, proclaiming that his period of utility is 
limited to the lifetime of Mr Nehru, and throwing all his support 
behind Mr I.al Bahadur Shastri as the emerging heir-apparent. 

Mr Shastri is a slight figure of sixty, with a carefully clipped 
moustache emerging incongruously from a boyish face. He has 
a rare charm, a genuine m^esty, and pays a stranger the compli¬ 
ment of straight answers. His closest rival is Mr Gulzarilal Nanda, 
the home minister, w^ho at the time of Mr Nehru’s stroke in 
January was clearly front runner (Mr Shastri, too, had been retired). 
Mr Nanda is a tall, dominating ideologue, who must have derived 
ho great joy from seeing Mr Shastri making the running in restor¬ 
ing calm, along with the prophet’s hair, to Kashmir, and in some 
ocher cool decisions. 

No one can say how long this regency of three might last. 
Certainly no one is indecently building Mr Nehru’s funeral pyre, 
Panditji is evidently resolved to die in harness, but he carries a 
lighter load now, and his principal ministers are less conscious of 
the umbrella of authority that he formerly raised over them and 
often shook at them. It could be a few years yet before Mr 
Shastri becomes established ts prime minister; be might at ^e 
stage get trij^d up. by a run of bad luck or by one Or two false 
friends. He has never sought authority, but he has never refused 






iliiis gmop, tliieri! jitc i number 

UrbU cbmiMsd tespech Mir Y. W aM 

measured minister of defenee, Mr 
minister for imenutional trade, whose piesenoe wfll ocrnhi^ 
felt at the UN trade oiMiference that began in Geneva on Monii^. 
And as an outstanding contrast from Mr MaleVijr^ thb 
scourge of the oil companies, one now finds ProfenwHumlj^ 
Kabir grayling with the problems (tf oil and pebpcbanicala, 


Planning planning 

When Mr Nanda was minister of labour and deputy chairmiitt 
of the planning commission, no change in econocasc ptdscy .was 
conceivable without his consent. The executive departtidehta of 
the government could argue as they wished, and carry the eventual 
responsibility, but they had to submit for clearance any policy 
changes of significance. Without disrespea to the wise elders 
who have been responsible for planning, it was time tihsi stopped. 

The planning commission had occasionally tried its ha^ at 
executive action, with predictably messy results. It was suf^iosed 
to bring together all departmental thinking on planning, to lay 
down the plan frame, and to ase the ministry of finance simply to 
sign the cheques. After Mr Krishnama^ari became finance 
minister once again, some changes were made. The first was the 
appointment of Mr Asoka M^hta as deputy cb^mait' of the plan¬ 
ning commission (nominally under Mr Nehru). The fascinating 
point here is that Mr Mehta is a socialist of twenty years’ stand¬ 
ing, and remains one. Yet he holds views about mnomic policy 
very like those of Mr KrishnamacharL T.T.K has nevier disguised 
his lack of admiration for some aspects of t&e planning com¬ 
mission, nor his worry about the proper job of planning as' die 
Indian economy develops and decisions be^me more qpmidicated 
and numerous. He has thus set up a department of co-or^adpn 
inside the ministry of finance. Already this department looks like 
becoming a sensitive and speedy source of decirion for many ques¬ 
tions of policy that were getting left to the other fdlow. * If ic 
succeeds, it certainly d^ge the balance of power ia-lndian 
economic policy from the states to the centre, and for dip.^tter: 

It is lotddng too far ah^ to suppose that a finance n^ster---- 
cven T.T,K.—cait make of India’s cwnomic. poHc^ what bp Dkes, 
But at least ha has be^ striding some of the pretensions a^my 
from the gjKsy,. doctri^ire planning of the past. These few sen- 
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nev^^igiiiate such policies ; ifis'perllaps''t6c respea for 'fXK. 
as a techddan that enables him to get them goings The budget 
im a wave criticisQ) from both sides, much of it sdf-caocelling. 
t'.TX. hot blenched. He feels hupsetf cohhdently ^ control, 
ablejto collaborate effectively with M( Klebta on the planning side 
C^producuon before socialism’’) and supported by the extreme 
centre of ruling Congress party. 


^ Nowhere is there such a buzzing 
priv^ lector of little men tim^g the bits and pieces of first-a|ate 
mahufiktu^^ into esdsteooe; bigger industries, too, are Q(^‘ 
nihi to with the new steel plants produc¬ 

ing at tMr ft#' 4 >^ fiitiiicii ton capacity. ^ The s^at^wned tna<|^e 
tool con^y, H^ltch has developed an e^KreOie^i-plaiit Bttf^oire 
widi as$tomi|ce fithm yariour foreign concerns, is extending into 
othhri|taiie$, ICeralik, which certainly needs work for its 

1 iiet|Ae one Mds to the statistics what cannot he 

in terms of agricahural and industrial omput,, one 
Ihdi^Ha fit^Hflcavc has got h moving. To concentrate 
on #0rc a^m put aside at this time any fancy about 

‘ is likely to serve India’s needs jbest. , 


Kashmir: Dynamite 
on ic^ 


Party— 

The range of the Congress spectrum is, however, an oddly narrow 
one. Yet again one asks whether a party bom of revolt against alien 
rule can hold together as India.*s economic and political troubles 
become more complex. Hie fliiance mtniiter’ii lin^ df polky may 
have looked like an attempted opening to the right.” In fact, 
there can rarely have been a budget in whkh such delicate equipoise 
between diffemt social and economic interests was maintained. 
Mr Mocani Desai’s compulsory deposit scheme was replaced by a 
rather easier annuity deposit scheme, but T.T.K. then birougbt back 
the expenditure tax chat his predecessor had got rid of, and put 
some nasty extras into iu There arc new powera. of , search for 
income tax etffidals, who can march in withom even a prima facte 
case where they believe that a person has “articles or things 
indudiag money wholly dispesppottiobate to his known sources of 
kioofne^'! This will not much ^cct the rich—corruption will take 
care, of that. The little innocents and Ignoramuses will suffer. 

—and Couhtiry 

Stirring the country outside Delhi was always the forte of Mr 
Gandhi and Mr Nehru. None of the present triumvirs is so 
equipped to shape the popular purpose, and the first effect of people 
getting a litde more of what they want is often m increase their 
stmsc of discomeny^ at not getting even more. In the country, Aere 
is an undoubted imptovem^at that statistics do not— 

indoed spbsist^ce farming is so general. 

AgriqdtlM^e.ia still a fie^ure, with a second successive poor season 
now of |nd^. How one wishes that a smad part of 

, the Tcsimiieas th^ were spent oh concrete showpieces in the second 
plan, of, Pnff^sor MahalanpbU.and 

Ida &upih ^ jonc into mpre realistic schemes 

ag^cuhure. Chuy ppw, a,s^ effort being made, in fio 
, disuicfia, CO gei quick 4 ^ 4 $^ scheme at Anand in Gujagat 

.1ms tmnifdmied ci:^e jp^ondiqic ^d li^e pt ^the ajpjea. 
A lot of practical work is being done on improving sheep-rearihg, 


A BRITISH visitor is quickly made to feel a direct responsibility 
for what Sir Patfi< 5 : Dean said, in the Security Gouncil debate 
on Kashmir in February, But Kashmir is only one of the factors 
that have driv^ rehttions betw^n India and Pakistan to their 
worst. A hundred thousand migrants have lately come from East 
Pakistan into Assam—“hounded out by Pakistan” in an Indian 
nffnister’s words, “tempted in by India” according to Pakistani 
propaganda. The more responsible of the Indian papers have not 
lost their heads over these communal outrages, which is more than 
can be said for the Pakistani press.. Nor^ except in Calcutta, where 
It was quickly stamped down, has there been any uncontrollable 
outbreak of communal disorder in India, under the provocation of 
what has happened in East Pakistan. 

But it is a scaring situation. In the ministry of external affairs, 
the view is held that President Ayub has ceased to be the dominant 
leader and has become the prisoner of intensely nationalist politi¬ 
cians. Hence the forcing out of minority groups^ which India has 
then tq re-settle at great trouble and cc^t. PaUstan, it is said^ has 
three courses open to it; it can continue to irritate,and pinprick 
Indid, at, the increasing risk of commupal trouble in India ; it can, 
if it is not top late, tty to live together with India, and. ^t trade 
and free movement going again j or it can ebmmit itsc;lf foally 
to China and in doing so ultimately destroy itself. But m alrthis, 
there is one position th^t is utterly fixed in Indian' official eyes. 
Nothing can be done about Kashmir it must be kbpt on ice until 
“ meaningful negotmtion ” ^ postiblc'; it is politicly unp^sible 
lo give up, the valley-^ycn Nchtu himself could not last if he 
had any ^'spositibn to tiy^ w^ch he never has h^d. What,the 
luidians fear is that Chinese policy'Will be bek served by pinprick 
and irritation. As they sec it, ovbr Kashmir, Brhdiii and the United 
States are misguidedly helping Pakistan on this course for the 
benefit only of the Chinese. 

A week was top ahort For your wrespondent to go into all the 
coimter-aiguincnts-rthat the vaUqy.is Jptiig’slby possession rather 
than by any. deci^bn of that India’s pypp^is have 

tjcca^vcn^ .or. con'tcipptifijif^ wM who rbafiy 

^cian speak for ICashmira has ,beiaa confined for ten ycars^^ l^ut the 
idca .of putti£^;Kash|n^^ is re^Jy clbsq tq saying that tiie 

v^cy is tedia^ fpr sop^ quieVt^hg tp^ans 

long as Pakistan had no say there, nut there’s the'riin. 




Turn an Old Salt loose in a 
new wheelhousef and the 
chances are he would have 
a fit. Because he wouldn't 
find the wheel I 



To(tty^.lnor• and more naval vessels and merchantmen ?re replac* 
ina ttMS'inAionat helmsman by the automatic pilot an advance^ 
vehich-ihe Brown GS system-keeps ships 6n course 

Without human intervention and with far Breatsr accuracy. 

The Brown GS syMam is ro^nufactursd by the 
Craup, en industrial ehterprtse whose actiyWaa^pan ylrtMaHirthe 
entire field of technoloov—electronics, deronawlipp, iiuss||M aN®* 
probes, and a wide ranoo of mpchanlcfl|.,amJrt|Val aifd Mectacal 
anoineerinaproducts. , , 

The di^iy of the Hawker SWdfrtey 6m9 •• 
rata of « 9 wth; from ceB^niimmuen veamVBb ».a oumot £9X1 
millions. This expphatei lolkmred; tN’iWWl^ 

companlee Into • single onl®*P'l!“ equtpped to meal wo 
growina^snds'olalechnoloaicalafle. •..’i 


Progress Is tlw sbiKty <9 nMOe icbrassrorlc 
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Waiting for China 

It U Ctiioa> hovever, that wM Nothiog 

CttBie out of dw discussioas beiwixo i^iadatai^ and Mr 
in Ceylon in Febrtt^^;«noolH|;i^ any hope of Sino- 
lawif; segotiatkin. Indiana are does fi^umg start 

ag&l^ (They have no doubt Uli it l^iu^Jlb^^expectatioa^ tight 
or wrong, is dut the comptednppf^^^^^^ to Lhasa 
and of me road thence to KaroBidp' hk I 946 im|te bring a new 
trial of atrengdi. Whether gii^^|^i|;idqtwwdi^ exist between 
Paki^ and China is unkti|qi||i; Indians assume 

Winta diey regain dteit bpii|| mwi^deni^ die British over 
Kadunir, Inattans set down 't ^dfdda#a'requirements on which 
we tnight help as in 1962. Utey need more .mobile radar units. 

would We a Mach-s fighter from some^^iete. (They infuriat* 
higly pWnue the fancy of making two ty^ of jet fighters for 
diei^ves^ to add to dK almdy fantastic strains on their limited 
technical resouices.) They mutf Jhs'^ mote, road ^ air transport 
for d)e fttwdrm hrhipe snow closes comnnhdcatiQns W six months 
oi ^ ™ on the list ate small arms and 

India, is teaedvadng aid ordnance factories, but what it 
teaWiiWi* fa, a measure of entirely modern new capth 

city,'w4it^ fa woidd like to be furnished outside the normal aid 
programme,. . , , , 

VmW* ^ gauged from the fact that last year 


300,000 men and jo,ooo takers were recruited. ' The .difikulty 
is to get diem in posidoa with die mjniinum of training. 
Obviously, there must be a good dml of wastage and die test will 
not all be crack troops. The forces that may just honcdvably 
be OHning at tbenx over the frontier in two or three flats* time 
need determined opposition not only from fightiUg men but 
also from India’s peJitk^ leaders. Who will these be tboi? Will 
th^ have secure ground for supposk^ that China can be held? 
ThW is a “defeatist** wing among some offleiais and some 
fflhds^. which holds diat India should go for peace at slmost any 
cost i these iddia were to gain groui^ under miliduy setback, 
oobld one then think even of a “ puppet ” government serving 
China’s turn in inefia? 

This thOi^ht should alarm the West almost as much as India. 
If hosdlkies really were to break out again, it would not be enough 
to rely on fi^er squadrons flown in at short notice and radar 
stations huni^y put in positk». This would be one of the few 
genuine wars of positimi, and fought largely with infantry. If 
fodla can raise and train them, some countries of the West could 
see that plenty <d straightforward fire-power was in their hands. 
And while fa is not exaedy geipisne in this context, the Indian Nsyy 
is becoming a collection of old tubs, inciqtable of fighting Wd 
dubiously floating. There are plenty of coboqned wardi^^^> 
tng die wwld’s navy depots that In^ mighcriease. The fnd|tte 
also hope that Britain might provide a yaM for building frigWs, 
involving a otnamitment to ran over 5 to 7 ye^, this again outside 
the normal flow of aid. 



niON'£WlUthisp<>imENT in Calcutta 


T o add more than the population of 
Britain to India’s present population 
every five years is madness. It ought to be 
stopj^d. But thus stating the obvious is no 
way of achieving even a slight cut in the 
birth rate. Even if most people were anxious 
to try (which in India they arc not), the 
administrative problems would still be 
daunting. With 800,000 settlements scat¬ 
tered over an area as large as western 
Europe, with only one doctor to every five 
thousand pro^le (mostly concentrated in the 
towns and dues), with a multitude of tasks 
for the village-level sodal worker to tackle, 
from impromg seed to introdudng latrines, 
India’s modernised corps 6f administrators 
is already strained. 

'' A visit to a rural camp for up ostensibly 
to encourage “village leaders” to preach 
ooatracqidoa revcalM that the assemblage 
.was siWwhaneously being used for mass eye 
operatfdB^ for pep-talks^ local poliddus, 
for one of iIm rare vidts of state ministers, 
and for the ceremony to hiaugurate the ad¬ 
vent of electrld^ to the area. (The power 
failed at the vntl iaoiiient, casting a dis* ' 
mail Indiscriminate shadow on all the acti¬ 
vities.) 

If government spending fa any guide, con¬ 
fident in the governnmt’s amlity' to plan 
families has risen steadily. The first foc- 



Close-up e( drops lri:i;|i^v|^can ' 

. li- 

' ''V 

year plan set expenditure for ±ac |nvpose 
at £i million (only was actuaUy 
and resulted in the se^^ up of 147 
cUnics, only 21 of thei^i^ rural ar^^wiiere 
most Indians live. Some/i^ 
units were also set up,^ out few it these 
included fiimily planning services. The 
second plan sanctioned the spending of £^1 
miUion, and the third plan, me curreorone, 
has raised the rate of annual expenditure 
even hkhcr, to £ii million in 
more tran^ £$ million in 
in ibt event the<war with t 

cut-beck to l^ss than £2 million m 1962-63. 


Yet Fc^ruaiy 1961,^ no more than nine 
million pi India’s 460^ million p^ki had 
accuPlly ^ beeii conta^ed under int 
, Of these, around two million md 

daunt a fohiAIc. 
It strengthena the hitid of those who atgue 
that tfa^ problem is insoluble, that popular 
habits in a traditional society cannot be 
changed fast enough to make a difference, 
and that scarce funds ought all to be in¬ 
vested in development. This economic case 
is used as backing by those who regard the 
whole subject as at best distasteful, and at 
worst positively immoral. One of India’s 
few large and prosperous trade unions main¬ 
tains a full panoply of welfare services. It 
claims to help members plan their families. 
In fact it diverts applicaaons for contracep¬ 
tives to the Iqpkl munidpality since, the 
labour leaders say, it is a Gandhian founda- 
ticih and con therefore accept only 

res|;raint ” 4s a means.of Unuti^g births. 

The haunting fear that ti^^e pessimists 
might be tight has moderated the govern¬ 
ment’s enthusiasin and prompted it in the 
past to be pragmatic,” which means de¬ 
voting a large chunk of expenditure to 
research rather than propaganda. The vast 
output o[ the researchers makes depressing 
reading. In one example, it took three years 
to contact 637 women. Of these about 600 
“accepted” contraceptives, of w'hom 192 
subsequently became pregnant. 

When they were seen in the follow-up 
period, 30 months later, hardly any were 
found to be using contraceptives. Perhaps 
the gpvemment has been cheered by 
tl:^ solitary bright spots. Singur in West 
Bengal, an area long and intensively culti- 
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vated by public health w^kec^ h|i8 been 
subjeaed to the fsonjly plamtera’ propa¬ 
ganda since I95d. The bi^ rate per 
thousand has b^rv slowly pushed down 
from 4sa to ^6.9* In Boosbay, it has 
draped, to 27 (or 30; the spurces disagteeO. 

Perhaps the governments has been 
encour^ed bv the evidence that most, 
people in rural, areas seem to want smaller 
families, although few of them seem pre¬ 
pared to persist in efforts to stop having 
children. Traditional rural life sepms to 
inhibit systematic per^verance. Some of 
the more picturesque difficulties are,d^ lack 
of privacy in minute village dwellings resi¬ 
dent rats who nibble the equipmeo| and 
children who think the Coam tablets are 
sweets, 

Hiese sorts of problems have led to pm- 
$ure for more drastic tactics. Since 1936, 
some state governments have instituted 
camps where m^ and women satisfied with 
the snse of their family can be stenliaed. Men 
get a small sterilisation bonus .from the 
government, to the horror of some Indian 
moralists. Some 400,000 people have used 
this service; no more than a drop in the 
ocean. 

In April, 1963, the government launched 
a more determined programme. It ends the 
old reliance on clinics which were inade¬ 
quately spread and sparsely attended. The 
primary stress is on the use of condoms, and 
on sterilisation, the methods shown to be 
the most effective, acceptable and cheapest. 
Male sterilisation takes about eight minutes 
to perform, at an esdmated marginal cost 
of about 13s. 6d. a bea£ .The nope is to 
train 84,000 new “ education leaders,” and 
to ask vffiag^s themselves to disuibutc con¬ 
traceptives, in an attempt to overcome the 
traditional hostility between villager and 
administration. 

Along with all this, the indigenous manu¬ 
facture of contraceptives is to be expanded. 
A Madras factory will shortly go into pro¬ 
duction, to add mass methods to the sturdy 
efforts of the Bombay balloon maker who 
currently produces contraceptives as a by¬ 
product. The government dreams of halv¬ 
ing the birth rate in ten years, and of steri¬ 
lising live out of every thousand Indians. 
Unofficial estimates suggest that three mil¬ 
lion sterilisations a year (more than the 
target) would cut the national birth rate 
from 40 to 32. This leaves a very big gap 
to be filled by other means. 

So far India has sec its face steadfastly 
against abortion de$p^9 the esp6ftehoe of 
other countries. It has also not so far taken 
up intra-uterine devices, or the suggested 
scheme to offer bonuses to families that suc¬ 
ceed in preventing con^ption, or oral con¬ 
traception. Research into the last is now 
to be state-supported, but the pills demand 
daily dosages and $0 suffer from the same 
drawback, the need for consistent applica¬ 
tion, as other methods. The once-a-year- 
pill remains no more than a laboratory 
rumour. Finally, the government ^uld try 
to raise the minimum age for marriage even 
further—-and, more imporrant, make it effec¬ 
tive, which the current minimum age does 
not seem to be. 


FRQM a CORRfiSPONDENT IN RWANDA 

G overned by its successful rebels, the 
Hutu tribe, Rwanda has already sur¬ 
vived three unsuccessful cmigr6 invaskm 
attempts by its former overlords, the Tutsis, 
All this, as well as Rwanda's own vicious 
wave of reprisals against the local Tutsi 
population, has happened in the half-year 
since November, 1963. Now the Rwanda 
government nervously expects another in¬ 
vasion, since the 150^00 Tutsi refogees 
gathered on Rwandans borders are sul^ect 
to constant pressure from the Inyenzi 
terrorist organisadoo that seeks to restore 
the Tutsi monaxxrhy by armed violence. 

The Rwanda government desperately 
hopes that its neighbours will prevent any 
further invasions. Were one to occur, then 
the Hutu government, even if it Were 
willing, would be unable to contain reprisals 
by the Hutu population. This would 
probably amount to genocide for the 
200,000 Tutsis (the number is uncertain) 
remaining in Rwanda. 

Whik the governments of the Congo, 
Tanganyika and Uganda are using the 
limited military resources at their disposal 
in tm attempt to control the Inyenzi, the 
attitude of the Burundi government is 
equivocal. Burundi is still under the 
control of the Tutai minority; its adimini- 
atration relies partly on the widespread 
prestige of the Tutsi King Mwambutsa, 
who has been on the throne since 1915> to 
keep its own restive Hutu population u^cr 
control. 

Burundi has been under strong pressure 
from western countries to cootrd Inyenzi 
activity among its 50,000 Tutsi refugees. 
Its government has put the army on alert 
and sealed off a btiffer zone along die 
frontier with Rwanda. But this action was 
followed by a unanimous resolution in the 
national assembly' accusing American, 
British, French and Be^ian diplmnats of 
interfering in BumndPs internal affairs. 

Thus oidy a milita^ cordon samtmre 
around Rwanda maintained by the Organ- 


Isaridh of African Unity or tfe UiiKod 
Nations would be toouf^ tb p^eip€nc' furdM 
Tutsi invasion attempts. C^ce dk Tbtris 
are convinced that mSitai^ fie^Oratioa of 
their feudal redme is not a practical pro¬ 
position, it m^t prove posable to resettle 
the refugees in the neighbouring countries, 
where there is ample unused kuid. 
Burundi would doubtless have to be 
excepted. 

Meanwhile the economic effects of in¬ 
security, the contjoqoui tbr^t of invasion 
and the breakup of the customs and 
monetary union with Burundi, are hitting 
Rwanda hard. The cash sector of the 
economy has shrivelled away. Private in¬ 
vestment has dwindled, and government 
funds allocated for development have been 
spent on the army. Last year's coffee crop, 
two thirds of Rwanda's exports, was 35 per 
cent of the value of the 1962 harvest, and 
the average return to producers has fallen 
10 thirty shillings a year. This is practically 
t^ only source of moneta^ income for 
Rwanda's African fiarmers. The shops are 
now practically empty; imports of cotton 
fabrics have hailed ; and whereas formerly 
an average of one lorry-load of salt a day 
went from Uganda to Rwanda there have 
been no salt<arrying lorrks for over two 
months. 

The Rwanda-Buxundi franc has slumped 
to half its official value of seven to ^ 
shilling. The government budget is main¬ 
tained by a Belgian subsidy. Meanwhile 
the government is struggling vainly to 
uphold the official exriiangc rate through a 
system of import licensing and the granting 
of a transport moocpoly to a Belgian com¬ 
pany, Agence Maritiiiie Intemadonale. The 
eSea be to encourage smuggling and 
to deprive the government of much needed 
customs revenue. Fortunately the sub- 
tistence sector of the economy is still 
flourishing and food suj^ies are ample, 
although malnutrition is^imespread. 

The Rwanda economy has suffered since 
independence in July, 1^2, from the firihire 
to persuade Hutu farmers to keep 
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voluntarily the hi^ standards of cultivation 
required for Arabica ooQca. The Belgians 
had maintained the standards by compul¬ 
sion. The level of administration has also 
deteriorated as a result of the rapid influx of 
inekperienced and poorly educated Hutus 
Mto die civil service. At foult here is 
Frdisient Kayibanda’s TOveming Panne- 
huttt party, which inherited a Tbtsi- 
dominated dvil service from the Belgians 
along arith a policy of compulsion to main- 
ttin and-erosion works. 

The government souiht to offset the 
eooaoinic consequences dt its mistakes by 
laundm^ an austerity prognmimb unique 
in indepondent Africa. Top dvil servants 
in Rwai^ earn only £ifioo m year. The 
president himseff drives a VolkswaM; bis 
wife swings a hoe in die Adds uongade 
the edier women. But the present crisis 
has burst the dyke! created by die 
austerity programme and the Belgian sub¬ 
sidy amounts to 20 per cent of 
recurrent expenditure. Now there is 
economic paraysis. The collection of 
revenue has ceased. The Rwanda govern¬ 
ment intends to create its own currency, 
although the foreign exchange reserves are 
exhausted and die balance-of-payments 
defidt is steadily worsening. Even if an 
additional Belgian grant is provided Rwanda 
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will not be able to avoid devaluadon if its 
currency is not to lose all value. 

Centuries of Tutsi rule and decades of 
Belgian neglect have made tbe Hutus 
innately suspicious oi the outside workt 
The thin wedge that is prtriiably all that 
keeps tbe country from plunging direedy 
back to the bush consists dmost entirdly 
of the 250 fordgn experts attached to the 
Rwanda administradon. Yet the govern¬ 
ment profoundly distrusts these experts. 

What is at stake is tbe very suridval of 
Rwand^ which already has tbe ihigbest 
popukdon density and the lowest per 
capita income in Africa south the Sahara. 
The populadon is ex|^ed to double 
within 23 years (to six nmlion) and QAbolli- 
clm mid die Hutu’s hi^ regard for 
children rule out ardflda} methods of popu¬ 
lation control. Akeady people and ifve- 
atock are pressing upon available arable 
land, and it the and-erosion prt^ramme is 
not renewed the country might be rapidly 
transformed into a desert The only alter- 
nadve to Malthusian “ natural ” populadon 
control is systematic economic planning 
and external aid. Even if this aid is forth¬ 
coming Rwanda’s present planners, in their 
most optimistic moments, hope for no more 
than a restoration of the 1959 standard of 
living. 


PORTUGAL 

Salazar’s Open Wound 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 

ORTUGAL has now been fighting its 
colonial war in Angola for three years. 
How long it can continue depends on 
wbedier it can lay hmids <m enough money 
Co keep pace with the snowballing cost 
maintamin^ its 50,ooo^strong army out 
there. This year’s arms bill started off at 
£64 million, not a large sum by nuclear 
standards, but none the less well over a 
third of Portugal’s 1964 budget expenditure 
and four times the 1959 figure. It can be 
assumed that before 1964 is out addidonal 
sums will have been voted for the armed 
forces; in 1963, an extra £18 million was 
needed. 

Acewding to Portugal’s finance minister. 
Dr Pinto l^bosa, last year’s defence 
account was covered ** basically by ofdinjuy 
receipts.” But he also said that the foreign 
trade deficit for 1963 would wind up 7 per 
cent higher than the year before; that 
private investment is loowing a marked 
drop; and that the gross national product 
for 1963 had increased by no more than 
tbe 5 per cent recorded on average over tbe 
past five years (admittedly, not a bad figure 
In itself). The defence burden is affecting 
Portugal’s already low living standards; as 
cases and tl^ price of food go up, govem- 
ment spending on welfm, roads and educa- 
,tion gem down. 

Dr Salazar, the prime minister, has 
^diieved an unbroken 34-year record of bal¬ 


anced budgets. Not only have estimates been 
rigidly held down, but the amounts allo¬ 
cated have not always been ^lent. The 
balance-sheets of the ministries dt education, 
health, transport and agriculture are littered 
with entries of good intentioos for decades 
back, a practice that may have facilitated 
the build-up of gold and foreign currency 
reserves but has retarded the wheels of 
advancement. Now that the defence 
nunistiy, apart from receiving the lion’s 
share of the budget, is actually l^ing allowed 
to overspend, other ministries are being 
forced into a straitjackec. 

Dr Salazar’s economic pedkies have 
allowed no margin for crisis. The point 
is being pressed home by Portugal’s 
minister of economy, Dr Teixeira Pinto. He 
is one of the few ministers who have had the 
temeri^ to risk Dr Salazar’s wrath by 
admitting chat Portu^ is backward; 
hitherto it has been politic to say that it is 
“ in the process of development.” At 36, 
Dr Pinto, the youngest member of Dr 
Salazar’s cabinet, has found plenty to 
criticise after one year in ofii^ In a 
diagnosis of' Portugal’s economic crisis he 
has compared the emphasis pla<^ in two 
developp^nt plans on capital schemes—like 
a steel indus^ and hydroelectric develop 
ment^—with the neglect factory mechani- 
satidi and the needs of a market economy. 
Today Portugal is speckled with fisetories 
without conveyor belts, where book-keeping 
is done with ^ and ink aod^wheie goods 
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are poctaecd by hand. Yet dectric power 
goes begging for customers. 

PortUg^ now has a capacity for electricity 
production ^eatly in excess of present 
demand, and yet the recent £S million loan 
from the World Bank is for more hydro¬ 
electric devdopment. Paradoxically, nearly 
half of rural Portugal, or a quarter of the 
entire population, is not served by 
clectridty. There are 800 villages now 
awaiting dectrification. At tbe present 
rate of progress, it will take sixteen years to 
meet their requirements. 

Two development plans have been 
unkind to amculture. Scientific and 
mechanised farming are still almost 
unknown, and irrigation, in a country with 
three months’ drought every summer, seems 
to have been overlooked until west 
Germany offered to finance* the Alentejo 
scheme to redeem thousands of barren acres 
for cultivation in a couple of years’ time. 
Alas, the drawback to woposed new agri¬ 
cultural schemes, according to the minister 
of economy, is that there is no money for 
subsidies. 

The chronic shortage of money is the 
country’s biggest headache. Unless Portugal 
can pr^uce more, trade more and cut down 
imp^s—now running at almost twice the 
value of exports—it cannot afford to main¬ 
tain its military strength in Africa. Hence 
the fevered search abroad for foreign 
capital. Last autumn the i^esident of 
Lisbon’s chamber of commerce journeyed to 
London to hold out the carrot of Portugal’s 
low-wage economy to British investors. The 
vice-governor of the Bank of Portugal tried 
to float a loan on the London capital market, 
though without success. The Portuguese 
are at pains to point out that capital is 
required for industrial expansion and will 
not be diverted to the war effort. It is clear, 
however, that the two arc linked. 


ALPINE DRIVE-THROUGH 



Europe's first Alpine road tunnel, 4 miles 
long beneath the Great St. Bernard, 
opened on March 18th. But on the Italian 
side traffic up the Val d'Aosta approach 
road [will still crawl for 45 miles until a 
new link road Is built to Italy’s motorway 
network; the Jam will get even worse 
when the Mont Blanc tunnel opens In 
the autumn. 
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The way into over thirty different countries 


There are over 100 of these doors in more than 30 
different countries all round the world. In Europe 
alone you will find them in London, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Frankfurt, Geneva, Milan and Paris. 

Thinkwhatthismeansforyouroverseas busin¬ 
ess. Each branch is staffed by experts who will 
keep you posted on local conditions. And, even 
more important, their advice will be geared to. 
your own specific trading problems. They will 
furnish you with lists of prospective agents ard 
buyers, and tielp solve your collection and trans¬ 


fer problems. In fact you can have a complete 
staff of experts in every part of the world to help 
your overseas business. 

The two branches in London which are your 
entry to this international service are at 117 Old 
Broad Street, E.C.2 CLON 1221) and 17 Bruton 
Street, W.1 (MAY 6600). Drop in and talk things 
over—we'll be delighted to see you. 

^IRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

NIIV YORK 

INCORPORATED WITH LMUTEO LIABILITY UNDER THE NATIONAL BANK ACTOFTHE U.S.A. 
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Foreign Aid Goes Two Ways 


WASHINGTON, DC 

ixTEEN year^ ago, when the late Senator Vandenberg gonduded 
the speech in which he presented the Marshall plan to the 
Senate, the Congressional kecord noted Applause on the 
fl(K)r. Senators rising.” Nothing like that happens nowadays, 
President Johnson’s foreign aid message, whkb (le.wnt to Congress 
on March 19th together with this y^r’s foreign^ asdstance Bill, 
got the disenchanted reception that is now automatic.; For dus the 
Administration was prepared. The mess^e, reflecting the aware¬ 
ness that opposition was inevitable and a resigned acquiescence the 
most that could be hoped for, did its best to meet criticism half 
way. It was not in any spirit of sarcasm, but in an effort to persuade 
the Senate to go easy with the knife, that the leader of the Demo¬ 
cratic majority. Senator Mansfield, commended this year’s foreign 
aid programme as only a little one: ” This time the President has 
done the paring beforehand instead of waiting for Congress to 
do it.” 

He has, indeed. A year ago President Kennedy, with the same 
purpose of blunting the knife, asked Congress for $4.5 billion 
instead of the $4^9 billion be had foreshadowed in his Budget. Now 
President Johnson is asking for $3.4 billion for the fiscal year that 
opens on July ist. There are ill-natured people, including those 
followers of Mr Kennedy who can still not reconcile themselves to 
the new President, who take jhis difference as a mark of Mr John¬ 
son's relative lack of interestinternational affairs. The Adminis¬ 
tration, and President Johnson’s personal admirers, deny this. They 
say that in pre^ting a “ pre-shrunk ” programme Mr Johnson 
is only being realistic. They argue that the collapse of congressional 
support for foreign aid which began in 1962 and gained momentum 
in 1963 (when the President’s request was cut by $1.5 billion on 
top of the $400 million he had cut himself) could be stemmed only 
by presenting a reatistk and modest request. 

Further, they argue, ^ big requests of the past were unrealistic 
in a more substantial s^se, in that they assumed that foreign coun¬ 
tries (Brazil, say, or Indonesia) could be persuaded to adopt the 
sensible domestic policies that arc a precondition of development 


aid, when obviously they could not. As t^t 

in the past, even when Congress had 
always some aid money that did not pro¬ 

gramme, resting.on g n^e cautious progqS^ 
foreign goverm^ts to swaljklw bU^ d<^8 
more in xix^^ with the faas Itfe. If 
tic, the argument runs, tbt^ Adnumstr^mr'^i^' ^ 

gress for more ; in the iiKjaftriine, 
ground for making indiscriminate cuts.. ; r! 

Supporters of the Atfministration Itove 
of Congress praising Mr Johnson’s aid prOgr«Bm<^ ftw iU sei^ti^' 
ness and frugality, while outnde U there 
to mobilise opinion in the trade unions^; el|»urt^ groups 

of various kinds ip its Thosei bodjits 

occupied at present with the' dvU rights ^ 
remain so as long as the Senate ^buster goes fupport 

is also needed for various aspeas of ^ Jolm^V’^war,” pn 
poverty. Thus, while it is doubtful if pub^c opiiumt if quite s(> 
hostile to foreign aid as its oppoiumts in Conpess granted, 

any strong pressure on Congress from outvie Wa^^g^ Ippks 
unlikely. Those individual Congressmen who lu^;;made their 
reputations as ^ardians of the public purse 6x>m foM|gn ,^ff 
are likely to continue to feel duii cuts arc worth mddBjg. Various^^ 
Senators and Rqiresenutuvcs tttve already indica^ as much. In 
addition Senator Morse, who is conducting a .banle of his own 
against th^ present policy in Vietnam, has chosen to attack the 
foreign aid programme as a means of attacking the Administration’s 
conduct of foreign policy generally. 

It was in an attempt to head (fff the now traditmnal war dance, 
in which any member of Congress who dislikes any^fspect of die 
Administration’s external activities takes it out, foreign aid 
programme, that last week Senator FuRu^ht, ih. rtaWng the 
Administration’s foreign assistance Bill, tabled as an alterative 
eight Bills of his own. The present hold*all foreign tmsmhcq BUI 
docs not cover all the American foreign, aid effort, by ry m^s. 
Something like $1.5 billion is dispensed separately through the 
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^food for peace*" prtrfkfjjrfe'iijfg^atiti of ^riSjur^s’lp^T 
Ihr soft cunmjes. Lmg9, akiotoita^go c^t^CaredlfeihSufeli 
Export-In^^ Ba^ and other mechanisms. Even so, the Bill 
does wrap up many disparate elements, not all of which can reason¬ 
ably be called aid at Mr Fulbright's treatment would dis¬ 
entangle these elements, putting development aid, investment 
guarantees, supporting or first aid ” assistance, suh^ripdoils Ap ; 
international bodies, military aid and so on into s^s^Se 
This, he hopes, would bring about a more orderly treatment of 
each subject and \yould make it less likely that hostile legislators, 
each riding Ws owir hobby-horse, wotild band together as they do 
now on a "basis of irap^^6rting each pther^ cuts. 

So-far the has deliber^ely chdsen to lump most 

forms of at3 toke^t m the hope, which increasingly proves 

valni tSit thO perts'^k^m a patriotic, or military, or anti-communist 
flavour piptect those parts that are merely ustful and sensible 
tfafags to do. for one year, at any rate, it will stick to the pradticc. 
President Jiolttiso^,'it Is said officially, is going to make a hard 
fight to keep his reduced foreign aid programme reasonably intact. 
If in the end h< Obduhs $3 billion (of which something like a third 
win have to bd ndfitary aid) this will count as success. So far, 
it must be ^d^ tiieie is no sl^ that the' AdnpnistrationV arguments 
are reafly gaining acSccp^ce in Congress. The habit of cutting 
foiei^ assistant is, established, its opponents are well 
entrenched and wdl armed, while its suj^rters arc all too often 
confused about what it is that they are meant to be sti^rting. ^ 

Against the aid'ptogtammc, there is klso a conjuncture of political 
themes and pte^res. The balance of international payments fe a 
worry and pcopld attribute more of this worry to fdireign aid than 
the facts warrant, confusing it with the cost of keeping iip the huge 
ArtiericajAf “ military e^hllshment abroad. T%d President’s ariti*- 
poverty dunpaign ircinuids doubters that there are also Americans 
in need of ttdp ahd the initial plans that cah^ign look modest 
by the Side of the foreign aid progianttne. Thereris Uneasiness about' 
the fututU tftdc policy of the European cominon market and resetot- 
ment of General dc'Gaulle’s anti-American dictncs. When two 
benefidaries of American aid like Greece and Turkey get at each 
other’s throats, or when others like Cambodia turn hostile, the 
general concept of foreign aid suffers. It Suffers aH the more Wh^ 
its purposes arc not properly understood; the impression gains 
ground of a dispersed and inglorious attempt to sweeten everyh6dy, 
which is not working and might as well be dropped. The fact that, 
in the Hou^ of Re^iescntatnres at least, the enemies of foreign aid 
ate usually bettd^ briefed and more familiar with this complex sub¬ 
ject than are jiia friends does not help. ^ 


RESIDENT Johnson’s message has not done itnudi to dispel 
the confusion, ^hree tlines the President rccimm^hded the 
foreign aid np^gmme as a meins of frustrate or defeating com- 
muniam. true, and Ij^itablc given mftstatc of East-West 

relations, that'American diplo^cy docs use tMf*power of granting 
or withholding aid as a cx^tcr against Chinese, or Cqtoan, or 
Russian schemes. But a great deal of the development loan pro¬ 
gramme is really intelligible only on ihc^ basis that it is desirable 
to help certain nce^ and popufous countries to realise their econo¬ 
mic potentialities, without reference to Whether this is Or is not. 
the sur^ or the ixgM^ ecoxwmlcal, way to ccUitaip communism. The 
argUmepm that were us^! to justify the Aforshall plan in postwar 
£0iope^hiiye|ouly k doubthil applicadon to preseht-^y Nigeria. 

Tbe;AiDtecMui gdministraiors in cmrge of foreign aid, on the 
haAd^ ^^^4 pOlicy-QU&crs, pti ^ ot^r, cedogn^ 

tmk jbul they do hot always draw the same bodciuakm fifm it 
TWo aeta of ideas of what aid is for have been some years in 
conflict, to some extent piAliciy aUd to a gresttser extent within 
the Admini^tion. ProbaWy ft is unavoidable that this shoufd be 
so. The of aid as a general contribution by the developed 
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much to recommend it but more immediate pressures arc,liable, 
in the nature of things, to seek to push it on one side. The idea of 
aid as an instrument of foreign policy is less inspiring and not at all 
attractive, but it is always likely to impose itself on governments 
ait^^by ih|;,pfe^upati9i^ of ^mpipcpU 
Conflict isridklwU^C^cry iti«/ai AmferkM Prdioehp' isf 
persuaded to order an inquiry into foreign aid, whemer it is policy 
that is to be investigated, or organisation and execution. 

Thus President Johnson rekindled the conflict, inteniionally oi; 
not, in I>^embcr when be appomted f eomiiirtce uiider W 
George Ball, tht Ulid^ Secretary of State, Vo'sftidy the or^anisat^iv 
of foreign aid yet again. One of the ideas considered by that com¬ 
mittee was to end the present scmi-autonomotis, existence of the 
Agency for International lOe^lopment and to absorb it fully into 
the State Department which would have tended, no doubt, m'makc 
foreign aid more completely an instrUuKnt Of day-to-dSy diplomacy. 
Somewhat to the genera! surprise, this idea mcr with effective 
re$istancc not only in the Administration but among members of 
Congress. It has been shelved and the new programme keeps the 
AID in existence, with provision (no doubt praiseworthy) for 
pruning it here and thete. On the other hand, Mr Johnson now 
proposes yet another advisory committee of prominent men who arc 
to rtudy the working of the programme, bdth generally and in 
particular countries. This body may do no harm. It might do 
good, if it could demonstrate the existence of a public opinion mote 
cnllghtchcd and less fickle than the ^ngressiobal enemies of 
foreign aid believe it to be. But it will Be hard fM the advisers to 
advise without a set of assumptions, more 6r less gencraUy acc^ted, 
aboUt the purpose of the wimie exercise. 'Of that there is, after all 
these years, little sign.' ' 


Sulinger’s 
Surprise 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN CALLPORNU , 

T he sudden resigna¬ 
tion of President 
Johnspn’sv and Presi-. 
dent Kennedy’s,' press 
secretary, ' Mr i^rre 
Salinger, bis return to 
his native San Fran¬ 
cisco and his dramatic 
last-minute entry into 
this year’s contest for 
Odifornla’s Senate seat 
hive shaken the careful * 
p o 1 i c i p a i strate- 
gists them and have.^ 
made the race for 
Democratic scnaftorifl poccfjtiajny Explosive. Ii l^is ||kcn 

an open race ever sincejhc ^continued iudc^afaity over th(| 
of Senator Clair En|p[^jflii$ Democratic jincbiftbcnt, forccp jpfcirty 
leaders in the state to altOW^ other can(|idkt(^ to enter the ^i^ary 
contest in which Califorma.’d Democrats 
on June and. ‘' f ^ 

Senator Engle bad a brain ope^anon last Tear and this has left 
him seriously'dippted and with his sp^h ro impaired that he is 
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unable to campaign. After months of soul searching^ during which 
every inducement was offered to him to resign, Democratic leaders 
in the state, conscious of their responsibility for holding the seat 
for their party in the November general election, put forward the 
State Controller, Mr Alan Cranston, to run against Senator Engle 
in June. Mr Cranston was chosen from among several aspirants as 
the one most likely to beat Mr Engle in June and the one most 
likely to beat whoever is the Republican nominee in November. 

Mr Cranston is a proven votc>getter, a veteran of liberal causes, 
best known in the past as an early crusader for world federalism 
and as a founder of the California Democratic Council. This 
unofficial organisation of volunteers represents the younger and 
more liberal wing of the Democratic party in California and, not 
very surprisingly, it has endorsed Mr Cranston for the senatorial 
nomination. This is helpful because the CDC is a source of volun¬ 
tary campaign workers. Lack of its endorsement and lack of 
backing from the state’s Democratic Governor, Mr Brown, caused 
other possible candidates, notably Representative James Roosevelt 
and the popular State Attorney General, Mr Stanley Mosk, to 
withdraw from the contest. 

In challenging Governor Brown and many other of California’s 
Democratic leaders, who are already committed to Mr Cranston or 
Senator Engle, Mr Salinger appears to count on the support of 
certain well-placed bidders for party power and of the financiers 
who are willing to back them. He must find at least half-a-million 
dollars, which is what an effective primary campaign costs in 
California. Mr Mosk is presumed to have had an active part in 
inspiring Mr Salinger's home-coming and he is said to have assured 
Mr Salinger that the State Supreme Court is likely to rule favour¬ 
ably upon his eligibility to run after an absence of six years from 
California. But the first decision on this has gone against him. 
Mr Salinger is also thought to be counting on Mr Jesse Unruh, 
the Speaker of the State Assembly, one of the most skilful and 
determined political figures in California, and a man who distrusts 
liberals such as Mr Cranston. 


M r salinghr's return underscores the national dimensions of a 
senatorial race in California. The second most important 
state in the country, it went Republican by a small majority in the 
i960 presidential election and it is vital to the Democrats that it 
should be won for Mr Johnson this year. For this they need an 
appealing senatorial candidate to hiti with him. To many Cali¬ 
fornians, particularly those in Washington, it has seemed that the 
flambuoyant Mr Salinger, fre.sh from his White House career and 
well known because of his wide television exposure ” while travel¬ 
ling with President Kennedy, is more likely to catch the popular 
fancy than the afflicted Senator Engle or the more conventional Mr 
Cranston. For this it may be worth risking the disruption which 
a bitter primary light brings to the party. 

Mr Salinger can count on a host of friends among the newspaper 
men who knew him when he was a reporter for the San Francisco 
Chronicle and on the help of his White House assistant, Mr Andrew 
Hatcher, who resigned to campaign with him. Mr Hatcher was 
the first Negro to hold such a high appointment in the White House 
and he used to be Assistant Labour Commissioner in California. 
Mr Salinger worked with Mr Robert Kennedy before i960 investi¬ 
gating racketeering in the labour movement and he seems today 
to represent the professionals, the pragmatists of the Kennedy 
school of politics, as opposed to the home-grown liberals who have 
come to local power in California by hard work during Governor 
Brown’s administration. Returning home is not always successful, 
as other nadonally-kncvwn Californians like Mr Richard Nixon and 
cx-Senator Knowland haVe found. But, at the least, Mr Salinger’s 
apliearance in Celifonfia enlivens the primary campaign and arouses 
the voters’ interest ih^tbe whole elecrion process; this in itself is 
to the Democrats’ advantage. 
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Running over the Guide-lines 

F or his first appearance as President before a major trade union 
group Mr Jenson might have liked to go somewhere else 
besides Atlantic City, though he had a rousing welcome from the 
United Autontobtle Workers. They were meeting to determine 
this year’s wage demands and it was the President’s job to fiag 
them down—or try to. Their contracts with the big car firms 
expire on August 31st and they can hardly wait to help themselves 
to a share of the industry’s pr^ts, now being swollen by the third 
good year in a row foit car sales. According to Mr Rcuther, the 
UAW’s articulate and responsible leader, though productivity 
throughout the economy is growing by only 3.2 per cent a year, in 
the car plants it is leaping ahead by 4.9 per cent; he argues that his 
workers can secure a wage increase of this order without causing 
car prices to rise. As far as it went, this bow to the government's 
wage and price lines was welcome. But President Johnson urged 
the delegates to do nothing to increase costs and thus force the 
Administration to put a brake on expansion. 

The real trouble is that the important negotiations in Detroit, 
which will probably start in July, cannot fail to influence those in 
other, less productive industries. ,Mr Rcuther’s ambitious ideas 
may have to be paid for in higher prices for clothing, tins, glass, 
meat, farm equipment and shipping ; contracts affecting nearly 
2 million workers expire this year. Bur even in his own industry 
Mr Rcuther is twisting the rather austere arguments of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. It has stated quite 
plainly that the guide-line for ail compensation for workers (noi 
just for hourly wage-rates) should be the national trend in produc¬ 
tivity and that where productivity advances more rapidly than this 
prices should be cut to give consumers a share in prosperity. If 
prices are not cut, the CEA went on, profits will pile up and become 
a standing temptation to big wage demands. This is precisely 
what has happened in the motor industry. While the President was 
speaking in Atlantic City, Mr Heller, the chairman of the CHA. 
was in Detroit, telling the motor car magnates thsit whether inflation 
is to be resumed might be largely in their hands. 

Mr Reuther's hands are far from free. The members of his 
union, whose last two contracts were signed in depressed times, are 
unlikely to welcome restraint. A number of rebellions have broken 
out in local branches, largely over production standards and 
*^nhuman ” pressures on the assembly line as the car firms pursue 
buyers with an unprecedented variety of models. The other great 
demand is for ways of spreading the work or making new jobs ; 
the General Motors Corporation carefully. timed for last week its 
news that it was going to spend $2 billion on new facilities in the 
next two years and create 50,000 mote jobs. The men arc 
interested in a variety of schemes for early retirement (there arc 
40,000 production workers over 60 years old), penalty pay for 
overtime and more holidays—ail to make way for new employees. 


White House Whitewash ? 

I T is rare to hear a congressional comihittee arguing about the 
limits of its own authority. Yet the Democrats on the Senate 
Rules Committee, eager to halt the embarrassing jpquiry into the 
affairs of Mr Robert Baker, former secretary to their party in the 
Senate, have been eloquent on the subject. Their committee is not 
a court ; they have enough information to do their job—to suggest 
regulations to prevent congressional employees, and perhaps even 
Congressmen, from using .their offices for private gain. (Mr Baker 
managed to amass nearly $2 million.) The Republican minority on 
the committee does not agree ; they have shouted whitewash ” 
from the floor of the Senate and have suggested that someone ” 
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bdii^ the.ipu«^(»4a^,that ,t^ ab^ipdoa^ 

Aad^ftcpobl^SiiMyeiqot, bcea .tjie oqly 
Times c^Ueii th^^inycsdg^oa *‘tawdiy’^. Ipd “sl^pdbq^V^^ 
makiagno otjtampttosift.tli^ truth hw cooitiiBdi^torjr testmxxpi^ 
The. thtee R«publ|caos,Qn the ^es iQoijiUDtoee hev$ kept ^ 
Baker caae alive by a dazzling disj^y of oiioofilyidan^v ^en 
the Denpoorata threatened to close the inquiry, tba RepubUinuia pro* 
diioed dieir trupp caid-ron affidayit^bom an acoouitant who paid 
that ius name had been forged to some of Baket’s ^ retunut. 
As dpu was by &r the gravest charge to be nude in public against 
Mr Baker, the. former d^.friend of Ftesident Johnson, ^ l>emo> 
crau could hardly shut tb^s eyes. Tibey boiyever,. appareiniy 

decided to ignore the publicans’ little .Ihi, men i^dtspos 
inviting Republican critics to taunt dmn ivith not. .^t^§ 
obvious witness, Mr Walter Jenkins, a pemmuL aide to, Proadoit 
Johnson, Mr Jenkins has been accpd.of asking a Wa^iogton 
insurance agent to buy . advertising time. oOsthe. Johnson fancy’s 
television station in return for selling Mr Johnson some life insur¬ 
ance—all before he became President, 

Yet many Republicans are aware of the political danger of seem¬ 


ing to tar, Frcnident |t4|nfioa |)i(iaie^,^.w^ tbr spaodah. $ei^|br 
Cfoldw^, tor ekamip^ ^t.," Was^ii^ll^ 

ndl of nunoura that foe W^ iRp has IntonreM to atnp.t^ 
^vesUgatipn of tlx iBaker isise *’?} p. jjie. aihM 
that the JP’rqddent was hot kfvdlyedrV T]^;|«pticn Bkqupeov in 
any event, will see that all,tli^ taci^. ^ W^ra biutmen af^s, 

from property in Florida to meat pacMfig lh uqfsMled. 

Meanwhile, Mr Balter continues tpaatoiutd. ^.iaay.|tm.for public 
office in the future, be saysi, as '* politics is yiiui tiw^ neat.** 

f^edom■ foribe'Staht 

,vetj,j^sdoua distastfl,.^4tsate^,pf % 

Blioois ^e strqck. a, blow foa ffif fapideapi|Bji^te<p.^.a 
$<><#^> ps J^vi%tol%nr.iip&,» 
toser qf of awnejsow jB)fhia,flbawa i4i,fF«p,la 
moment tha brightest onumontin^thp top 


Reviewers’ 

Stand 




MBW YORK 

E arlier this month 
nearly everyone 
connected with the 
writing, reviewing and 
publishing of books 
gathered in New Yorl^^ 
for the presentation of 
the 1964 National Book 
Awards. These awards, for fiction, non¬ 
fiction and poetry, are the publishing in¬ 
dustry’s way of conferring honour and a 
thousand dollars upon gifted authors, some 
of whom may have failed hitherto to 
gain either profit or recognition; the juries 
are composed of recognised novelists, 
poets, scholars and critics. It is no exag¬ 
geration to say that the books chosen tend 
to emphasise the gulf which exists between 
the general reader and book reviewer on 
the one hand and the literary community 
on the other. The verdicts of those writers, 
professional aitks and college professors 
for whom literature matters affect the 
ooBunerctal sale of a book hardly , at sill. 

That honour rests with the f 4 ev) York 
Times, particulgriy its weekly Sunday 
book section with jx% circulation of 
more than li million. It is not surprising 
that publishers earmark 40, per cent of 
their advertising budget of $if million a 
year for the Times, Not only does (he 
paper have a cMhtry-widd leadership, but 
it also infliiencea the book sellers and 
the newspaper reviewers, many of whom 
turn to the Ttmes for opinions and judg* 





has established pedestrian, non-intellectual 
standards of criticism and holds fast to 
them, come what may. 

Recently, however, two new competitors 
have appeared, the New York Review of 
Books and Book Week, the latter a special 
section in the Sunday New York Herald 
Tribune, The Review of Books, a serious 
though non-academic fortnightly, brings 
together in one national journal most of 
the literary OstablishmOnfs members in 
AmfhriCa several of their counterparts 
in Britain. Its intention, among other 
things* is to maintain standards of writing 
as well as criticism and the Review offers 
its writers almost unlimited space. It has a 
circulation of 36,000 (60,000 is considered 
a breakrcven fi^e), charges only $550 
for a full page advertisement and enjoys 
the distinction of being sold in book shops 
as well as on newspaper stands. 

Ironically the Review owes its existence 
to last year’s newspaper strike in New 
Ybfk; ^ ^In February, 1963, a group of 
editors and cridds decided in the midst of 
the strike to publish one issue of a model 
Utcrary review. The response was so 


f.i- ''7' , /,r ,•-,..S vfijj/jj 'C*. 

,t^ crU^al 

. several ba^i;r8r,iypng^^ 
magazine dey0|;e4 to bc^ Ti> . 

day much 6f its ' 

comes'from ihiNersityptibiiUi^.yk'n^ 
ber of other/publishefa its ' 

casual attitude towards tbe-liaiKl (theirs) 
whidi presumably should be feeding It 
Bock Week, die other hew review, • 
appears not.only in hs parent New York 
Herudd Tfibme but alto in the Wa^inf 
ton Post and the Sm Prandsco Bxamnart, 
thus boosting its drculadon to 14 miltioa^ 
and enabling the Tribung to charge faOQO 
for on advertising page, the same nte as 
the Times. Several papers fas odiet pans 
of the country may dedde to cairy it 
To differentiate itself frOm the New' 
York Times, Book Week has adopted m 
editorial policy that aBoWs reviewers 0on« 
siderable freedom of style and of point of 
view; fewer books are dmlt with byt there 
is more genehd literary comment tbtti Is 
present hi the Times and livelier, mote^ 
controversial and rbore modem'eriti^ have : . 
been sought out. The inieiitioii is to woo 
away some of the Timers advertisers, 
along whhsome of the contributors to the 
New Yor/k Riview of Books, Although the 
two new journals are not vying deliberately, ^, 
with ope knmhcr for readers, they are i^ . 
cvitably forced into indirect cohipetlddn*. 

Through all of this the rimes continues ’ 
impervious, unchan^. The hope of its 
critics is diat the pfesstue of competition 
may force the booh'section to alter its 
ways. However, for the present it tdll 
remains the only one of the three to make 
a profit as well as the guide. for the 
majority of book buyerst /Ube minoriiqr, 


mants on contemporary books and authors. 
The comiHaim of the literary oqmmunity 
is dtat the Twm, wldcp cen|titutea the 
iinofHdal voice of the Mtian.on literature 
and which has the all, to itself, 


eftttburiantic^ the sales sp good, that a 
seoood lest issue was prepared in May. 
However, when the strike was settled and 
New York Times was available once 
niofci advertfsing revenue fell off. Never- 


subscribei to the comment by Mr Bdmund. 
Wilspn, the critic: ** The disappeaiance of' 
the Time;s Sunday book sectioh.^t’^ 
newspaper strike made us reef Uia't.R 
had never existed at all.” 
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rightist group, Dr Oliver (his 0 rst nsme is Oliver spelt backwards) 
describes himself as a champion of the right against the communist 
cpnspira^ and claims to have been subjected to the martyrdom of 
death thrdrts by telephone. By writing two articles entitled 
^ Marxmanship jn Dallas ’’ in Birchite publications, he forced the 
university to decide that, even though his extra-curricular self 
dtt^ssion was awful, it did not justify his dismissal. 

Dr Oliver aroused national iiklknation with such charges as that 
President Kennedy’s “ memory wifi be cherished with distaste ” and 
by implying that the “ communist conspiracy ” ordered Oswald to 
assassinate Mr Kennedy because he was rapidly becoming a politi¬ 
cal liability.” Mr KeDiWy> wrote Dr Oliver in a swoqpihg, imdocu- 
mented style which is difficult to distil, supported the Central 
Intelligence Agency in a fake invasion of Cuba to strengthen Dr 
Castro and coUatorated with Mr Khrushchev in a ” phony 
embargo.” These and other equally weird political chaiges were 
ooupM with personal attacks on the late President, such as one 
whid compared the universal grief after the assassination to the 
** awe ” unthinking Germans felt for Hitler and the ” unreasoning 
adulation which puppies give their owners.” Coming so soon after 
the assassination the personal attacks were especially repugnant. 

The tmiversky, a sprawling institution with 24,000 students but 
not particularly noted for its liberalism, found itself the centre of 
what its piesldeht, Dr Henry, called a ” massive public reaction.” 
Even Senator Goldwatcr considered the attacks on Mr Kennedy too 
much. While Dr Henry deplored the articles, at first he wanted 
to ignore any question of whether official action should be taken ; 
but the trustees the university forced his hand. This split the 
staff. One faction, led by the College of Law, said that academic 
freedom required that no attention be paid to Dr Oliver’s political 
views. Another group, led by the lo<^ chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors, relieved that Dr Oliver was 
not ousted forthwith, approved Dr Henry’s action when he asked 
the universlty*8 committee on academic freedom to advise him. 

The committee recommended against doing anything that could 
possibly lead to the discharge of Dr Oliver but declared 
resoundingly that he 

must withstand the full glare of critical professional judgment and 
' condemnation for unprofessional, undigniiicd, unsupported, or 
offensive utterances. 

He must, the committee said, have the right to be 
as ungloriously wrong, and suffer the professional consequences 
there^, as to be gloriously right and receive the acclaim of his 
professional colleagues thereto. 

As for the tarnish which be had put on the ** public image ” of the 
university, this was the price of “ atria adherence ” to the ideal of 
academic freedom and to the search for ” the eternal verities.” 

One trustee—one of six Democrats on the popularly-eleaed 
board which has ten members—said that there was no legal way to 
fire Dr Oliver but urged him to resign because of the shame ” he 
Imught to the university. Another, Mr Irving Dilliard, also a 
Deniocrat and a former chief editorial writer for to St Louis Post- 
Dispatch who now teaches at Princeton University, cast the only 
dissenting vote; this was not because he favoured discharge but 
because to condemnation was too weak and because Dr Oliver had 
not been challenged to prove his many allegations. Dr Oliver would 
have been more valuable to his cause dead, so to speak, than alive 
but to board’s unwillingness to dismiss him left him roaring with 
laughter and wondering whether or not he was being praised to his 
exercise of int^ty. 

The tost is ^ost unprecedented. Usually in the United States 
controversies about academic freedom have revolved around pro¬ 
fessors duu)^ Sri^feftist tendencies. Indeed, in spite of the mahy 
! bigb-floWn statements about freedom of expression; die University 
^of Illinois imposes an anti-cqnununist oath by state law and its own 
.statutes bar, in effect, anything like a Marxist. Except for left- 
of-centre students with an affi^ty for civil liberties, the student 
body regards Dr Oliver—who thinks most students are ” fledgling 
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Oswalds as an eccentric nuisance but a remote one. What had 
troubled to teaching staff as much as anything was that becato of 
another case the university was already under censure by the 
national American Association of University Profes^rs ; this is a 
blow to prestige and makes it difficult to recruit new professors. 

That case involved Professor Leo Koch, who advocated pre¬ 
marital sexual experience for students and who was fired Several 
years ago by Dr Henry for “condua prejudicial to the best interests 
of the university,” Much to to relief ^ parents but somewhat to 
the amusement of students, Dr Henry took the view that what Dr 
Koch advocated was contrary to customary moral standards. The 
difficulty in that case was that Dr Henry ignored due process, 
dismissing Professor Koch without to procedure of a hearing. 
So to mere faa that Dr Henry sought the advice of a university 
committee is a step forward—at least in to eyes of those who 
accept that to university has to right to question Dr Oliver’s 
pohtical views; his condua in to classroom is not at issue. 


Governor Scranton’s Nettle 

EW presidential candidates deliberately infuriate the trade 
unions, as Governor Scranton has elected to do in Pennsyl¬ 
vania by trying to tighten up to state’s unemployment insurance 
law. The. explanation may be that he is not really seeking the 
Republican presidential nomination though in recent weeks he has 
been talking more as though he were. Labour leaders say that the 
Governor is simply doing to bidding of his backers in big busi¬ 
ness and that it will help him to win the Republican nomination to 
show^that he is not afraid to challenge the trade unions. Mr Scran¬ 
ton’s own explanation is that unemployment insurance must be 
put on a sound financial basis during prosperity, if there is to be 
enough money to tide legitimate claimants over some future reces¬ 
sion without the prospect of higher taxes. This would frighten 
away the industrial investment which Pennsylvania needs desper¬ 
ately to create new jobs. 

In a state where unemployment is already heavy and chronic— 
particularly in coal-mining areas—payments to the unemployment 
fund from to tax on pay-rolls barely cover present outgoings of 
$250 million a year ; reserves amount to only $126 million, about a 
quarter of what the Department of Labour considers a safe level 
and to fund owes the federal government $168 million. In 1958, 
when there was a recession, the fund paid out $385 million in 
benefits. The Governor proposes to raise revenues by subjecting 
a larger portion of pay-rolls to the tax paid by employers (though 
a special low rate would be provided for films coming into the 
state) and to save money by clearing off the unemployment benefit 
lists people who, he thinks, do not belong there: those who 
apply for a second thirty weeks of benefits without having worked 
since they received the first round and pregnant women who 
probably do not mean to return to the labour market. Payments 
would be curtailed for seasonal workers and for retired people 
drawing old age and company pensions. However, benefits for 
those who qualified would be raised to $45 a week from the present 
$40 maximum and the Governor hopes tot the Legislature will 
authorise $10 million a year for retraining to unemployed. 

According to Mr Scranton only 10 per cent of those now drawing 
unemployment benefit will be disqualified under his reforms, 
but the trade unions accused him of solving t]]p problem at the 
expense of to helpless instead of raising taxes on business. Many 
Republican legislators from depressed areas shook in their shoes 
and even the Governor’s advisers, noting to paper-thfei Republican 
majorities in both chatnbeh of to Legislature, kept their fingers 
crossed. The Democrats resisfed. noisily but by liist weekend both 
houses had voted to support the Governor—something which 
should impress the Republican high command and encourage other 
states wh^ unemployment funds are low to grasp this nettle. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

















Who cares about Navigation? 


Not. you. But the man who sits here does. Because he his well-known friends. The navigation map is his bible. 
.Is an expert in applied mathematics. He Is a navigator While you relax In cushioned luxury, watching the splen- 
on board a Lufthansa Boeing Jet 720 B, flying at 36,000 feet, dour of sunset at 36,000 feet above the earth, your navi- 
destlnation; Rio de Janeiro. gator Is finding and following the sure but invisible path 

Every minuteofyourjourneyhecandetermineyourprecise across oceans and ice fields, safely home, 
position in the universe. Even when it's pitch black out- Without him the Boeing would not leave the ground for 
side. Even when you're above the clouds, or in the transoceanic routes. In his functions he Is as necessary 
middle of them. He knows the route like the palm of as your Captain, your Co-Pilot an(|l your Flight Engineer, 
his hand. Radio waves give him guidance. Stars are He Is one of these men you can rely on. 
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Liwi Gardiner is oriei of tite leading QueeiCs Cimnset itt the 
English B(w, He is a master pf the Bench of tip Itmer 
Temple and was for eleven years a member of thp lord 
Chancettor^s Lam Reform Committee. He u a former 
chmrmm of the General Council of the Bar. He u joint 
chairman of the Camped^ for the Abolition of Ccmtod 
Punishment. Lord Gardtner is tfwught by many to be Rkefy 
to be appointed Laid Chancellor in a future Labour 
Government. 



A Ministry of Justice 

Would you in fact take office In a Labour go?enmient ? 

Oh I never decide anything until the time is ripe. 

This wouldn’t in fact be entirely repellent to yon ? 

No, but I should decide about it if and when it arose. 

The question of creating'^a new Ministry of Justice has been 
much discussed. Do you think this would be a good thing ? 
Well, wcVc got a Ministry of Justice. It doesn’t matter what you 
call it. No civilised country can exist for 24 hours without a depart¬ 
ment of government responsible for producing a system of justice, 
and in every western democracy and in the Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries it’s called, not unnaturally, the Ministry of Justice except in 
England and the USA. We’ve got such a department in England, 
the Lord Chancellor’s Office, and it doesn’t matter what you call 
it. What matters is whether it is efficient or not. No advantage 
would be gained by calling it the Ministry of Justice, particularly as 
there are people in England who think that to call it a Ministry 
of Justice would be to move towards a police* state. 

But do you think the Lord Chancellor’s office is at present 
an adequate department to carry out all the functions of a 
Ministry of Justice ? 

No I don’t think it is adequate. I think first one has got to appoint 
some people whose sole job would be to overhaul tl^ law and see 
that it’s in good working order and up to date. The trouble is that 
the only person responsible for law reform is the Lord Chancellor. 
He has neither the time to do it himself nor can he get adequate 
staff to do it for him. The only machinery for law reform is the 
Law Reform Committee on civil law and the Home Secretary’s 
Criminal Law Revluon Committee, and you can’t keep the law 
up to date by a body of gentlemen, however distinguished, meeting 
about once a quarter for an hour and three quarters after a full 
day’s work. It’s only scratching the surface. 

Would you therefore favour settiing up a permanent body 
of paid officials ? 

Yes. There should be a permanent body of law cmnmissioners 


whose sole job it would be to conduct a systematic teykw of 
English law, taking it bit by bit, and , seeing what’s working 
properly and What isn’t. 

Do you think Engliah law needs codifying ? 

I think what needs to be done first is a^isolidatio|k As .you Itaow 
our statute law consists of 43 volumes of statutes going back to 
1235, and 99 volumes of delegated legUladon, and on any one 
point you may have to look at 60 different acts of Parliament. Well 
the fira thing to do is to put all the acts dealing with one subject 
into one act. I did draw attention to the absurd nature o^ the 
position at the time of the Labour government. For instance, I 
pointed out to the then Lord Chanc^or that we had no less thm 
43 different acts dealing with the law of getting mairied, which 
presumably is rather simpler than the law of getting unmarried. 
The Labour government then introduced a short and simple way 
of consolidating acts on one subject into one act, provided it makes 
no substantial alteration to the law. The work t^es up no parlia¬ 
mentary time and in the last two years of the Labour government’s 
life they introduced a number of such acts—the first of which was 
the Marriage Act—and were getting on with it, but since then its 
use has been very sporadic. A subject is consolidated every now 
and then, but at the present rate it will take a couple of hundred 
years before our statute book is in any sensible sort of shape. 

What change do you think is desirable ? 

The change you want is an increase in the speed with which it is 
done. It’s partly a matter of substantially increasing the staff of the 
parliamentary draftsmen’s office. 

Would you regard codification as being the logical , end of this 

process of consolidation ? 

Well, codification is a much more arguable proposition and I have 
formed no clear view about it. In some branches of the law it may 
be a good plan to codify the statute and the common law together, 
in other branches not. 

What of the Criminal Law } 

It’s a hundred years since our substantive criminal law was lookol 
at at all and I think that much of it could be codified sridi ooenmoa 
law decisions. We did it for India. We do it for od^ people but 
for some reason not for ourselves. 
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Judges Judging 


' rdtcnaw 


■ 

tod «n w.'tiMR 
nom iNmli^ 

If W'C&MM^MilM Lttid ^CSUMMCttOlP'lil^ JiL'sd'' 




eam^9bcm^tm% 

^ „ „__ .wcreagrwii^]^ 

DO ^ lmdb,t>ut Lori Jowi^ <1 |i j t Fte hwt 

Ofi^^odinfrar^iiQ^ Ihad 

ImM tl^it ^c 1 tWk is s (Nitf i9r<wKtm lvi4 oflkMf fia end> 
(kkou^ r think thm pontM views oiwit to ^iflm iodidsl 
f^pp^o^sii^ Since thoi I think thm*! oee^ 

of opi^ jfMl^ Lord Chsncol)ars» sn4 one or fWQ have felt that 
thoatimR^ (^jbeaibcft pf dw D;oin| into ite iBoote d Conp- 
ni^llll IsUeii nod^!^ ^ #r war* and tirtt if ww want Ae 
m the Jb^ d OimBtnia then you niia^ reward the 
nm who votes the il|iit way ^ i Jiidgcsl^ otherwise yent won’t 
enoofirage memberf d the hor m oome into the House of Commons. 
They’re looking at it from the point of view that political life is 
more important than legal life^ that it’s more important, to have a 
goc^ House of CbDunons thah to have a gdod bench. 1 shbuld 
have thought myself that ft Was im^rtant to tiaVe a ^o4 bench 
and chat this i$ not incompatible with having ^ efiident House 
of Commons. 


Do you think it is desirable to have a hew Court of QrltidiutI 

I think the Court of Criminal Appeal ought to be a dlvi5d[on of the 
Court of Appeal, 

Woidd you sqr itv a proper appelbte court at the moment? 
No. I think what a judge is doing or what a court is doing is best 
known to the bar. What barristers say in hall ^mes pretty near 
the truth, and ever since I have hcen at the bar the Court nf 
(Triminsd Apperi has never had the high regard among barristers 
that the Court of Appeal has had. This is primarily bc^sc the 
judges of the Court of Criminal Appeal arc not real appeal judges. 
They’re not Lords Justices, they have no superior status to that of 
the judges whose decisions they arc reviewing, thrir personnel is 
ccrndnuidly changing. Over I ibrget how n^y years wc have had 
about forty different judges sitting in the Court of Criminal Appeal 
and you can’t expect a jparticularly high standard where one day A 
is criticising B’s summing up and the next day B is criticising A’s 
summing up. Besides, this,^ judges ,)vhca they "re used to sitting 
together acquire a technique of hearing appeals which judges who 
arc always changing can’t, f would haVe'thought the judges of the 
Court or Crkninal Appeal ought to be Lords Justices and the doutt 
should be a division of the Court of Appeal. 


On the question of the right of the Court of Criminal Appeal to 
order a new trial do you thhtk the present bSl goes far enough ? 
Well 1 voted the other way in the Lords. Twould havfc given t&m 
an unrestricted right. The class of case which creates the acUte 
conflict is where a man who is obviously guilty has had his appeal 
quashed by the Court of Criminal Appeif on purely technical 
grounds. I know some people say that the object of tiie Court 
of Criminal Appeal isn’t to do justice, it's to say whether or not 
the trial has.b^,properly conducted^ .md if tl>e prosecution has 
i^c a bias made a, mess of it, why should 

the man have tp be put through that twice ? On the oiher hand, of 
course, I think one has to think to some extent of the public effect 


of secipg a mao. who is pbvjiously guilty getting off a technicality, 
the dtvtii perfidy tmthful evidence, 

i^nd the jury boiDa wee a mid have return^ 

a true verdict, ana the ^ect ou the victim and public opimon 
generally when through some technical defect in the law an 
obviously guilty man gets off. But t dtihk nearly all Labour lawyers 


are igamst me on tfab point. 


m Appaaly^dg you tiiiilldbe Oomibf Appeal^lioiMbe' 
made the final court of appeal and the House of Lords 


jorfadlcdp^ hv dPDf.awmr wlA fritagetber ? 

V^s, I tl^tik one rjkht of appeal^ human beings bein| fallible, is 
pfft of t^ rhlc’of W, but I doid»t very much whether more dtm 
one appeal is really in the' Htif^tS intpre^. Vdiy few cases gb to 
the House Lords and if doe^’f neceaairily follow that the dedskm 
of the House ol Loids is b^r thim that of the Court of Appeal. 
Ppt:aonaUy I would go back to the orjghial imentioo of die judicature 
ow of which woa that the Court of Appeal *ould be the final 
gourf of appeal. ^ 

The jurisdiction of die House of Lords as such . 
would just be abolished ? 


Yes, 'JJg Court of Appsal would then have thg combini'd wisilpin 
erf the House of Lords and the Court of Appeal'. I would fa\ our 
a provision by which a specially constituted court of five Lord 
Justices would be able to reverse its own previous decisions. 


The Legal Profession 

Now we would tike to ask you something about the 
organisation of the lagal pio i assi an . Oo you tfiink the 
present organkadon of She bar is in accord with 
the needs of tWentkilh ceniniy Britain? 

Broadly speaking, yes. There are changes wc would all like to sec., 
some of us anyhow. 

What changes ? 

Wen thcrc^s a lot of discussion, for example, about the circuit 
system. T can’t say anything about diat because I’m chairman of the 
committee' which has bec»i appointed by the Bar Council to bring 
the dtcuk system up to date, but the report I hops will be ready in 
time for the annual genera! meeting of the bar in July. 

Do yon thfhk^ that the present divMon between barristers 
sM solicitors is one that, should be perpetuated ? 
f think on the whole yes. 

What does the public gain from this ? 

Well in the first pliu^ I should have thought it was rather better 
for the solicitor because the bar is prohibited from doing practically 
everything that a solicitor can dp. The bar can’t seek clients, they 
can’t make financial arrangements with clients, they can’t do con¬ 
veyancing work, most of the woriE Solidtors do barristers can’t do. 
On the other hand sofidtors can do everything which a barrister 
docs ; they can advise on any sort of point, they cop appear in any 
magistrate’s court, or any. court except the, l|ij^,<CoqrL The 
one thing which they can’t do in return for all the things that 
solkitors do that barristers piajm’i; do is tp appear in fthe Ifigh Court. 
Y^ cannot possibly be a High Q>urt advpcare and also be dealing 
with clients, on the telephone and dealing with your correspondence 
and with all your various clieats’ c^s. 1 bad a case recently in 
the Court of Appeal wh^e my opponent talked for three weeks 
before I had ^ chaiKc' of saying, anything* This nKami doing a lot 
of work on the, case icach night qn .all. that ha^lxen said by day. 
You cannot do that job and be a solicitor. Medicine is a fused 
profession but the; public is best served by some being general 
practitioners and others surgeons. 

Dou% ynii tithlk u fused ptofcMloii would be ebieapef fW the 
litigant? I 

Weii^ this is a.yery difficult thing to gauge., ir certainly isn’t 
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cheaper m America, and Tm told in Awtralu^ whar^ some 
the states are fused and some aren’t, that the state ilAete the^e 
got a divided profession is cheaper than the state where they ^ve 
got a fused one. 

Do yon think it right that judges should be drawn onfy bom 
the bar or do you think it should be possible to appoint solicitors 
or even academics to the bench } 

Weil, I have no very strong view about this^ but 1 think on the 
whole there is a great advantage in having a man who has been 
in the game all his life and knows exactly what is going on on both 
sides, so to speak, because he has done the same thing himsdf 
when at the bar. Although a barrister’s work may almost 
entirely litigation, one has to remember that there are fm solicitors 
who do nothing but litigation, and a great imm/who, 
naturally enough, have only one or two cases a year, «i^^^ref9re 
1 think on the whole it is probably better to k^ep to die omb 
although I wotild rathri hTte to sec an academic laWj^r ki the 
Court of Appeal. I think there is far toO much sepaAdop in 
England between the practising lawyer and the academic lawyer. 
One advantage of a divided profession is that the bar is relatively 
small in number; barristers know and can tru^ one ^Other, and 
are known by the judges. There is little chanCe of a conspiracy 
between barrister and solicitor. Discovery of documents, proofs 
of witnesses and everything else are in the hands of the solicitor, 
and as you know we are not allowed to see any witn^ses except 
the client and expert witnesses. This is to make sure that nothing 
underhand is taking place. But an American lawyer who was 
over here and does a lot of running down cases for insurance offices 
was telling me he couldn't understand this at all because, he said, 

‘ Very often I get the witnesses together for a whole day. If you 
don’t get them all together, how do you know they are all going 
to say the same thing ? ’ So I think a divided profession leads to 
a higher standard of justice, among other things. 

A National Legal Service 

Do you think the development of a legal service on the lines 
of the national health service would be a social advance ? 

I think that law is a thing which is more difficult to, so to say, 
nationalise, than any other service, and I don’t really sec how it 
would work. Both sides would have to employ the same service. 
Surely it is more difficult to nationalise because the bar b a 
very tightly organised profession and is very much against 
any interference with its position ? 

Oh, I don’t think that’s the reason. I thmk the main reason is 
that it is essentially a matter of representing people who are in 
conflict with one another, and it is difficult-to allow the state to 
be on both sides. I think the Legal Aid Service as it is at present 
on the whole works extremely well. 

Do you think there should be a means 
test for obtaining legal aid ? 

Yes, certainly. There’s no reason why people shouldn’t pay what 
they can afford to pay. I am sure the principle of the Legal Aid Act 
is right. This is the best legal aid service in the world. Everybody 
would agree that there is no other country which has got as good 
a legal aid system as ours and it works extremely smoothly as a 
whole and does 1 think mean that nobody is prevented by lack 
of means from enforcing their legal rights. 

You don’t think it’s a parallel case with the national 
health service and should be made available 
to all irrespective of means ? 

No, not at all, because the means to health should be avaibble to 
all. Health is a good thing but Htigatiop.is not a good thing-—on 
the whole the less litigation the better. I shoul<to’t my so as a 
lawyer but I am sure that this is right socially ^ai^ I don’t think we 
ought to encourage litigation. What we ou|^t to do and what we 
have done is to enable people who have got le^al rights to enforce 


than. Because if you have got kpi cint^ajQud 

tp enfbtce you throw them io the waste hathet 

■ rather cjoiaenrii^ ' V 

I thm all lasers ire 

' Ai«ni6st't4iiiKtw'U;i^eni'as',C9ii(|^^ ’ 

I don’t agree ^at 1 am.' '<^suvativ« hi wMt way f l am teynded 
asarebelbyail'niycotleigues. ‘ • 


Legal ^(ication .'vv. 

it is a qswstioti o<.(|^|^l:aiippoM/ 'Ifou sMih'^ irtik':’ f--f' 

hfijf at^Pi 

advised If dte^ bad tdbpilc^ 

Cbnmiissmir On bioiis itSia they 

done *cxc^cnt wjCffk, aa 

to be run by the sainep^plc year after year; a^ ^y mgtjdtct 
all not teachers at iall. O^cil ofl^a( |^<^uda ' 

been a good deal Wtl^scd, I probably 
difficulties which I think we hayo to face is that pdjc bnha^ 
they have only one standard for becoming a bkrrbteir. There Would 
be a lot to be said fhr liairiitg die ga ib^se 

intending to practise England were cck¥^ti^ 
the fact that it would be difficult to expect those who fifopia.wr us 
from the Commonwealth and ebewhere to bo able to pasS'Simibtf 
examinations at the same standard in what after all. a 

foreign language. Personally I have always wanted a degree 
of assimilation between the examinations for the bar and the 
examinations for the Law Society.' There aie moldy the same 
subjeas in the papers they take ai^ it always seems to me absurd 
that a barrister w^ wants to become a solicitor, or a soJidtor who 
wants to become a barrister, should have to take many of the exami¬ 
nations of the other body aU over again, when ,nearly all the sub¬ 
jects are common subjects. This is in fact the subject matter of 
an enquiry at the moment, which started when 1 was chairman of 
the Bar Council and b still going on. 

Do you think it should be made a prerequbite of entiy:> 
into either branch of the profetoion to have a 
university law degree ? 

Yes I do. As far as 1 know we are the only western country in which 
a law degree isn’t an essential qualification for a lawyer to have. 
One would have to adopt this practice gradually because of course 
until everybody who ought to have a university education Can get 
one it wouldn’t be right to impose this test. I would expand ffie 
university law course to include a number of other disdidines as 
well. It is I think one of the defects of legal educatioh in England 
that it doesn’t include any study of sociology or of the impact of 
law on society, so that a High Court judge may be appointed to 
pass sentences, although neither in his practice nor In hb training 
has he any special knowledge of this, bemuse the bar examinatkMtt 
contain no papers on criminology or penology^ or even ddnentary 
psychology. 


Do you think this lack of legal education 
principles has affected the attitude of 
Yes, 1 think they perhaps don’t sufficiehtly'^nsldcr tl^ impaa of 
law on society as a whole in many different fields, and particubrly 
those who have to pass sentences in criminal courts have certainly 
no training in a subject id which there b now a prehy Udde 
literature. , . . 

Would there be much opposition In the Inns ^ to 

thb reqitirement of a law degree? / 

I don’t think it would be a very popular reform in the Inns of 
Court. ’ 
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Crime end Punishment 

I wonM like te mk you one or two questions about die ^tiniul 
law Itself. It's w^il known that yoii are a staunch opp^hnt of 
capital punishment. Do you think a Labour goVerrtinUilt should 
its^ sponsor a bill to abolish capital punUukiant or do you 
think it should be left to a priv^ member^s b^l T 

A 4 r ^son has made it cle^, I think, that a Labour government 
would not sponsor a bill itself, bbt would find time for a private 
member’s bUL . . . Tve always fought against capital punishment 
becoming a party political question, Fve always been in lavour bf 
it being de|kwitb W vote,, and ipdoed the Labour 
always haij j^e J^OtpiC^ whiqh. 
rubbiab m t^t o/^.not tid^g on e vote.. Qmser- 
vadye,whips ware put on, the. Lawurand liberal parties left their 
peq^ free to vou as they )i^d, W the Oovemmem wUpa 
pitt on and opt a hoc was ollowea to be altered even if it was an 
obvk^ impraven^ JMpw we have the result. 

Would be in favour of im p ieui entiiit the Wbifenden 
ptegKt n da on hohnMetual conduct bet#eeii tnales? 

Yes, Fve no stiong views about it, but on the whole I think the 
advantages of hnplementing it are greater than the disadvantages. 
I think agw it would piof^ly be left to a free vote of the House 
so far as a Labour goyemment is cbqceroed. 

Anotbef question which involves morals is the question of a 
eheiigo in the ahorcion laws. Do you think these laws neod 
aftertag? 

Yes, I do, I always have. This again is another question which I 
think a Labour government, if it thought it had time for it at all, 
would probably leave to a free vote ^ the House. 

How do you think the abortion laws should be altered ? 
i think it should be qpeh to doctors to perform an abortion in a 
much wider range of dreumstances than at present. There should 
be a general d|ht to abortion on health grounds. You see at 
present there ate, whatever it is, 60,000 oT 80,000 illegal abortions 
a year—you see how many that means every day of the week. We 
push it Under the carpet and it is very rare that anybody is caught. 
When somebody is caught they are given 4 or 5 years in prison, 
but this hastM) affect it all, because they are ordinarily not cauj^t, 
and having passed a law about it) we say well that’s that and wc 
shut our eyes to it. But the permanent harm which is being done 
to wofkien’s health, apart from the cases which end in death, is not 
a matter whidi we ought to forgets 

Do yo^ ihiuk there should be a right to aboction on social 
groiwids as well as for reasons of physical and mental health ? 
Yes, I cto’t see really why not. If for example a young girl is 
pregnant aa the resUk of rape, 1 would have thought it unreasonable 
to impose, the bouing.of the child upon her, hot there are of course 
strong religious vkwa befe. As we know the Catholics have their 
own view. 1 fuHy realise the gravity of it as I have strong views 
about the sanctity of life myself but 1 don’t think a little bit of 
skia an ei^th of an inch long can in any real sense be called either 
an individual or a human life. 

Do you havie ihif y^difs abo^ the pubHcadoq of dm preUtninary 
proceedings in ab^ikiidlcnilide trfad, proceedings f^ore. 
ahk^^tourd 

Yes, I tfii^ t^e a need for revision of the whole d that pror 
cedure. tn,the&st;,piace 1 can never make out Why the prosecutiem 
can’t send the defend affidavits of the witnesses they are going 
to. 01%. thcj^scd coi^ we don’t 
we don’t w^t to see him. I djunk thatit’s qufte unne^s- 

sgry to ^pi^sh the proqeediw.. 1 xhw they ought to be heard 
in public but not be reported in the newspapers until after the 


t^ly and this I thipk was dm repoipaiegdadoa^ wasn’t it, of .the. 

Tifif^Coa^ -r . -2 1 

Are yon a sikong belkVev iA Jury trial? 

Yes. I may be being conservative again, but this is a basit civil 
liberty^' We elect the nlembers of partfaoaent and they make the law 
and the judge has to ^dtninistef the liWi but when it coxnes^to the 
point it doesn’t matter what PatUament says and it doesn’t matter 
what die jiidga says, yOu can’t bc^ sent to prison for other than 
a very thott time unless 12 ordiniury^citiseiis ail say guilty^ add 
although they ought not to acquit people bedalisc dicy don’t like 
the law» it is in fact a Civil safety VdVe. We Can have no tyranhy 
in this country so long as we have trial by jury.. : , 

Prison Refwm 

I woi 4 d (llw tb aak you something about ffie question of th^ 
treatment of prisoners. Is this somelldng in . wbic^ 

Labour Government would take an active part in promoting 
refonn? • 

I hope so, yes. . . . There is so much to be done in this field, it 
is a very big field to start on. But I believe dunking people realise 
that a large pFoportiop of the people who are in prison lue costing 
the coimtry an awful lot of money, widiout really producing results. 
I think it would probably be true to say only 5 to 8 per cem of 
people in prison need to be kept in conditions of real security. 
There are a great many who are really alcoholics and I would have 
thought we ought to treat alcoholism. There are about 15,000 
a year who arc sent to prison pending trial, who are not in fact 
sent to prison at their trial either because they are acquitted or 
are otherwise dealt with . . . and there are a great many in prison 
who are what one might call passive jnadequates who arc hopeless 
people who find it difficult to hold down any job and resort to 
crime primarily because it is the only way they can get any money. 
A great many of these people could really be dealt with in homes 
or hostels from which they could go out to work or in open can^) 
prisons whereas the expense of keeping people in mairfmuin 
security is enormous. One of the results of this is a shortage of staff 
and a shortage of space and we.cannot provide them with a day’s 
work. If we could provide with a day’s work there is no 
reason why the prisons should cost the country as much as they 
do. This is the first thing really that most prisoners need. Many of 
them have never done a day’s work and they want to be got into the 
rhythm of work and to be taught a trade by which they can earn 
their living when they come oqt. I would anticipate in time using 
less of jOur maximum purity prisons, much greater use of . open 
camp prisons, probation homes, probation hostels, attendance 
centres for adults as well as juveniles and a greater degree of vari¬ 
ation in what is done to individual crimiqals. 

Do you think prisoners should be paid for work they do ? 

Yes. I don’t sec why they shouldn’t. It would not mean of course 
that they would get the whole of the money because one would 
have to consider what they ought to pay for their keep and what 
they ought to pay for the support of their famUies. Tlic present 
system by which it costs the epumry an enormous amount of 
money to keep a maa in prison and his fauaily haa to be supported 
on national assistance is rkhculouB really.. 

Woidd you favour sttfiviff up a fund fa eompensaie victims 
of crimes of violence? 

Yes, I thhk there, should be one.. The GoverhmCnt'is gomg to 
bring in a sort of ex ^furati^ plan; I ihbliki have.ifaQaght it wolild 
have been better to make it a proper statutory sdieine a» his been 
done In New ZealaocL - 

May I ask yoq oi^ fiiud quastioti. 'Wduld ybti be mlayottr 
of a code of hbbhif law^ 

In pripciple ye§, Wt it ivould have tb bb Carefully gone inta 
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New milestone at Bologna 




You’re aHifcst througli Bologna. Only five 
utes no«r. 4tod yojttll W rtMtftnf 
■ AutoBtradi del "n^Mi y6»,.it>dt .%e ««if 

station* ' ''•'“if ^ -I /, 

It wasn’t there -^en yon made the' trip Iwt 
year. Nor were any of the other Gulf stations 
which now milestone the highways of Italy In a 
hundreds-strong chain. And there’ll he nior^ 
Gulf is at work in thirteen European countries. 
Kew refineries in Denmitrk and Holland, new 
deep water terminals in llritain and Norway» 


new ll^fled petroleum in 

4iftavliiw4uiitafew,ofOtdr 

its worldwide ifiBources, Onlf is speeding^^ 
eMne^lf (uin prodUotB—iftot® thftn 400of 
fiitoEtitoiilef. ^ 

And there’ll be more. At Its Pittsburgh labot^ 
atorles, Gulf yirorks ceaselessly to find new 
ducts and Inxprove the old, which will put Qmw 6 
oil, more energy, to work for Europe. 

GUirOit Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., USA, ana 
tMovjghout the world. 



«ULFIS 
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From 1 April tho Trident will be at your aervice on regular flighta from 
London — firot to ZUrfeh aiid Nice, than to more and more European 
ileatfnatloiia. At the aigl of your firat fUght you urlU |udg* tMe to be 
Olio tbo great paaaenger elrereft of oUr day. thLe tbreo enghiad Jet 

udth ite extraordinary amooilhiteae in tako^off imd fllfpiitit l|e eruileea 
'prOfdilod fd|.;jPfMiOi^^ tiiumpb’for 

'ila l l A i' ll eil! ^ ^ 914 ;^'.%lioeepiMieiHif^' 

nil VI f VYOO 8|VOUI I IlilBII y DOolQilOlIe 
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Emperor of 

Tbe Kfliiaer aitd His Tim^ . 

By Mkh^i'Balfotiir. ■; ' 

Cresset Prws. 535 jp^g^. 5<>s. 

N o ruler of Germtoy Was ever; to 
atuched to England' as Kaiser .WiK 
liam II^ to whom it fell to preside over the 
scrtqyping. of a tradition of eomxiion. interest 
in favour of forty years of hatred ptmau^ 
ated by mass slau^tdru. Hsl^Enghsh by 
birth, was tdways patUedcalfy rtipphsive 
CO any sign of favour from Ms Bngli^ icohh 
tives, overnsager with offera tO come tod 
stay, all coo ready with weli^ineant advke, 
never happier chan when up in a Hamp¬ 
shire country house. Some of his most 
api^lling boners, like th^ Daily Telep^aph 
article in 190S, arose from his desire to 
assure the British of his friendship. 

In the cold war that led to 1914 the gov¬ 
erning Prussian clique of militarists and 
nationalists regarded him as soft, as what 
would nowadays be called an appeaser. Thus 
not only were his private attempts to urge 
caution discredited in advance, but he felt 
forced to say things that #ould prove him 
hard ; to be sure, this came naturally to an 
impulsive and unstable man, unsure of 
himself and always yearning to be admired. 
When the hard-line men prevailed and war 
came, he uttered, according to Princess 
Bliicher, a real cry from the heart: “ If my 
grandmother [Queen Victoria] had been 
alive, she would never have allowed it.” 
None of this stopped him telling his troops 
as they marched off that they would be back 
‘‘before the leaves fall.” 

. All the elements in this x^wLcd and 
pathetic character have been assembled by 
Mr Balfour in a labour of many years, and 
placed painstakingly in the setting of the 
age and in the framework of history. There 
is a lucid chapter on the earlier course of 
German history, one on the background of 
trade and colonial rivalry against which the 
action was played out, and another on the 
family background. VC^at results is a com¬ 
plex picture and a complex narrative, suffi¬ 
ciently so for one to wish that a little more 
had been done, perhaps typographicaljy, to 
make the chronology easier to follow: if not 
by labelling pages with at 

by appending a chronological table. The 
book is rich in quotations from contempor^ 
ary observers. It is also well documented 
for sources; but here, too, a criticism is in 
order. When, as in the really brilliant chap¬ 
ter on the Kaiser’s character, contemporary 
judgments are (quoted one wants to know 
who made the judgment, not merely what 
publication it is to be found in. Five of the 
eight footnotes on page 144 are examples. 


Make-believe 

: One might go a little further and ask to 
betold (p%e 104), which pf hia mtoy greats 
waa.whp Fto for 

pf de- 

cith^ to opj^rgnd which 

of hiagreptwiia^ to wear 

a hrp^ 4 iEnmer> Faced with .a ftcat 
compression of Tas(;4uidng . rmsc 
readers could do with more Unhappily, 
too, the publisher follows the now wide¬ 
spread, practice, in the list of source refer¬ 
ences towards the end of the bopk, of iden'- 
tiCying each .chapter. simply by number, 
while on the page the chapter is identified 
not by nuidber but by title. Thus, to look 
up a footnote (which may or may not tell 
one much when one finds it) one most first 
turn to the table of contents for the chapter 
number and then find the appropriate sec¬ 
tion of the source, notes, muttering the while 
the footnote number so as not to forget it 
and be forced to start again. : When the 
footnote^ to one toapter can be as many as 
195, and can themselves extend over six or 
seven pages wiffiout ^ page heading, this 
can take a k>t of man-hours. 

All the same it is an uncommonly good 
book. Without being a defence of the poor 
Kaiser, it does attempt to understand him. 
Having read it one can admit that he is 
wronged by the picture of him commonly 
accepted—and accepted by many even be¬ 
fore 1914, so that it was not the pure inven¬ 
tion of British war propaganda. Why was it, 
though, that his impact on the world was so 
totally at variance with his wishes and his 
temperament? In part it. must be blamed 
on the habit that the royalties had of assum¬ 
ing that they really were running things. 
His mother (the Empress Frederick) and his 
granctoOther (Queen Victoria) were pretty 
bad in this way, but he took the biscuit: 
” 1 am the balcmce of power in Europe.»•. 
What the pubtic says is a matter of entire 
indifference to me.” This self-deception 
did not last for ever ; when the world war 
came, and the soldiers took over, he told 
Max of Baden, “ If the people of Germany 
think I am the Supreme Commander, they 
are grossly mistaken.” Theodore Roosevelt 
said: 

. Down at the bottom of his heart fOie Kaiser] 
knew perfectly well that he was cot an 
absolut^ sove^leian. . . . When Germany 
made up its mind to go in a given direction, 
he could only stay at the head of affairs by 
scampering to take the lead in going in that 
direction; 

What Germany ” means in that context 
leaves ample room for argument. Whether 
the Kaiser had or had not rid of Bis¬ 
marck when he did, he would have been 
left sootier or later with a isystem tailored 




to ^ismar;^’^ to 

meke k wotk^. His fatbcTt ijr^d^k, 

des^ibed the ^pet^ cans^utioQ^flui vfia- 
gcwOTsly cjjDtDved 

a biMMy pf’dw 10 put Wjwl 

system Qf.p«iticol 

yoid wjbu^r^ ^ 

cratip wf;^,u4 fiM*; 

imt ■ ot 

to eneyurajK . ^ a tp 

fin the void. .'Ciis be tp do ^ apd be 

did not attempt^ but nicely pretended, to 

fill it himself. 


Much Labour Losf, ; 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets 

Edited by A. X. Rpwse. _ * 

Maanillan. 35^ pages. 42$.; ^ 

D r ruwse claims to have solved “ the 
greatest puzzle in the hbtory <4 
English literature,” aroL rep^todiy oelo* 
brates this tohievement .id. hii editiott of 
the Sonnets. The nature dt that “ puzzle 
remains unclear, but .Dr Rowse ap^ra lo 
refer to the identity of the “fak young 
man ” whom some critics espy behind some 
of the sonnets. Dr Rowsc has recently, in 
his biography of Shakespeare, warmly sup¬ 
ported a popular candidate tor that role, 
Shakespeare’s patron the Earl of Southamp¬ 
ton ; he believes that the sonnets Iwece 
written in 1592-94 that they “ tell toe 
story” of the relationship,' during, that 
period, of Shakespeare, Sontoampton, add 
the Dark Lady (identity unknown). This 
view he reasserts in the introduction and 
commentary to his edition of the sonnets; 
and this is, presumably, the adiievement he 
celebrates when he says chat “ this edirion 
solves all the major problems of the sonnets 
no one has Mtheito got the full^ub- 
tlcty of‘the situation.” 

The text presents, a modernised version 
of each sonnet, faced, across the page, by 
its commentary: a prose paraphrase, ind 
then some remarks on the'sonnet. ' Dr 
Rowse hopes thar this cdmiricntaty may 
be capable of being read lilic a novel: for 
the story it i The paraphrase is 

sometimes merdty* un^dsfaremry (as' must 
be any brief pacraphrase of che^ com¬ 
plex, dtosef and meditative poems) 
and sothetfines actually misleading. A 
difficult phirase will be quietly dropped; 
a aimple word which has ond^gone 
important change of nieaiuiig in 
four hundred years of usage will be carried 
over without eomoiehc; aigubtle tone will 
be eradicated. Dr Rowaelfcquen^astorts 
ah Elizabethan scholar’s recognition “of 
the language and the form he must thm- 
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hnvt failed to exetcise the historian’^ 
ehility to disdnguish die charaaer of his 
dociuncnts. Hic conusents that follow the 
piuraphrase are partly critical (“Shakes¬ 
peare keeps the ball rolling , . , ” “ Poets 
are like that.. • and partly historical (of 
Queen Elizabeth: “ She must have known 
a tl^ng or two of the Dark Lady: “ She 
was a bad woman”)- Literary altic and his¬ 
torian meet when Dr Rbwse deduces, from 
a Shakespearian reference to the “ Spring ” 
of his love, *'that the Sonnets began, it 
wtndd seem from the imagery^ in the spring 
of i<92 and ftom* a rdteience to the 
DdHt Lady as thy plague,** that “ we arc 
not frotn the plague ytsat 1393.** 

Dr Row^ has pkived one thing, at least: 
the excellence of the sonnets, whKh survive 
such treatments Two guineas is not too 
much to pay to have this proved, though 
it can be done more cheaply. 


Fix>e Nation Survey 

The Civic Culture: Political Attitudes 
and Democracy in Five Nations 

By Gabdel A. Almond and Sidney Verba. 
Princeton University Press. London : 
Oxford University Press, 573 pages. 68s. 

C OMPARISONS of nations are usually 
woolly as well as invidious. The tech¬ 
niques of social science developed in the 
pM three decades have beeh intended to 
eliminate woolliness and develop theories 
applicable to many different countries. This 
book is a lan<hnark in an area of mixed 
successes, Mures and partial achievements. 

The plan of the bc^k is breathtakingly 
simple. A survey designed to measure poli¬ 
tical attitudes and their social correlates was 
simultaneously administered to approxi¬ 
mately one thousand people each in Britain, 
the United States, Germany, Italy and 
Mexico. The five nations include politically 
stable and unstable countries, and two in 
which the parochial peasantry remain 
important. The authors discuss the con¬ 
siderable technical and conceptual problems 
arising from such a ctmiparative survey, and 
make a convincing case for what they have 
done. The generosity of the Carnegie Cor¬ 
poration in financing the study can only 
make British academics envious of trans¬ 
atlantic resources. 

The central concept of political culture 
refers to the mixture of values, beliefs and 
emotions about ptditks held in differing 
poml^atioas by the members (ff a political 
hi^ctety. In pabular, the authors empha- 
ane that to study cultural attitiidea requires 
9 combination of paychokigicid analysis of 
individual attitudes and soaological analysis 
of the institutions that transmit these atti¬ 
tudes. About two-thirds of the study is 
devoted to a desaipdon of the basic poli¬ 
tical attitudes in the ffye nations, and much 
it what would be exp^ted. The inconsit- 
t^ies between the befief of Americans and 
Eirii^sfamett that they cah inflii^ce politics 
and their failure to attempt to do, $0 is 
regarded by the authors as a necessary con- 
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dition (or a ** myth *’) for suUc democracy. 

The mapping of attitudes is preliminary 
to the systematic analysis of social factors 
related to differences within and between 
nations, obvious e^lanation for inter¬ 
national differences—differences in national 
character—is rejected. The authors marshal 
their data to demonstrate that two English¬ 
men, one of whom is a graduate and one of 
whom left school early, may have less in 
common politically than an educated 
Englishman has with an educated German 
or Mexican. The stratification by education 
within a society thus involves toe develop¬ 
ment of some common attitudes cutting 
across national boundaries. The importance 
of education is underscored by the unimpor¬ 
tance of author!^ patterns within a family, 
another- theoretically important influence. 
The evidence concerning these and a host 
of other propositions is clearly set out in 
129 tables and ii diagrams. 

The authors* interpretation is consistent 
with their data, bur insufficient awareness 
is shown to two major limitations. First, 
responses to a few hypothetical questions, 
or ones relating to the often distant past, 
are often used as a satisfactory index for 
broad, basic attitudes. Secondly, differences 
are not so clear cut as some of the analysis 
suggests. For instance, though educated 
Englishmen are more likely to adhere to the 
“ civic ” culture outlook than are those with 
minim^ education, this docs not preclude 
a significant and sometimes large group 
of uneducated respondents from giving 
“ educated ’* responses. Clearly, factors not 
studied in the 94 questions of the five- 
nation survey are also at work. 

The Theory of the Firm 

Models of Markets 
Edited by Alfred R. Oxenfcldt. 

Columbia University Press. 383 pages. 72s. 

w 

I S price theory any use ? The conference 
on market models at which the papers 
composing the first part of this book were 
discussed decided, more or less, that it is 
not. They were talking about the sort of 
economic analysis (otherwise called the 
theory of the ffim) that is to be found in 
most respectable second or third-year text¬ 
books. Professor Cassady explained in his 
paper that he does not use market models 
much for his market studies ; the editor then 
suggested that they are of practically no 
help to businessmen; Dr Masse! foUowed 
with a demonstration of their irrelevance to 
antitrust problems; and Professor Boulding 
ended the quartet by talking about the 
understanding of the economy provided by 
price theory. 

Since they are negativistic, despite much 
lip-service to the function of models in pro¬ 
viding understanding, and since they are 
full of generalisations unsupported by 
adequate detail in the supporting examples, 
these chapters are dull, with the exception 
of Professor Boulding's. He started with 
the quip that “ the main function of price 
theory is to pass examinatiojis in price 
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theoiy,** sinGC pri^ theory,hati the] useful 
charikrterisdc, iit exandnldons,; of b<tng 
**jtia|i3ifiQenay regurgital^,” and the rpst 
bf his rather s^t contribution was so 
elegant that it is a pleasure to read. 

After all this. Professor Baumol delivered 
a paper “ Toward the Construction of More 
Useful Models,” which suggested, without 
ever actually saying so, that the other con¬ 
tributors were a bunch of non-mathematical 
fuddy-duddies. His main point was that 
while business consultants and operations 
researchers never use the models of price 
theory as ready-made tools, the ad hoc 
models that have to be set up to deal with 
any particular problem incorporate parts 
of them or have the same style. A know- 
M^e of price theory is thus a useful pre- 
limmary to real work, but no more. 

A second conference (fealt with new tech¬ 
niques of analysis. The papers here were 
more expository and are of some interest. 
An ** Associate Professor of Quantitative 
Methods ” from Columbia Graduate School 
of Business explained why ” game theory is 
not very reliant to competitive behaviour, 
in any practical sense ” (which will provide 
a useful excuse for those who cannot face 
the effort of learning it). Dr Martin Shubik 
explained the nature of simulation and 
gaming, and a teacher from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Geoffrey Qarkson, 
discussed the meaning and significance of 
“ satisficing,” as an alternative to maximis¬ 
ing, and of “ heuristic programming.’* 

These two chapters are the most Valuable; 
they constitute popular exposition of ffie 
^st sort, Messrs Shubik and Clarkson lead¬ 
ing the reader to a point where wide 
horizons of future knowledge open up. The 
“ firm *’ in economic theory is ceasing to be 
a single imagined decision-taking unity; 
instead it is shown how what the firm does 
depends in part on how it decides to do it. 
Anyone who wants to gain a simple idea of 
what is going on in the theory of the firm 
cannot do better than to read about it here. 
The development of recent years may turn 
into a major advance in social science, and 
if it does, the economists’ fiction of firms 
sipiply and solely concerned to maximise 
profits will be on the way out. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Communication in the Modern World: Nine 
Granada Guildhall Lectures, 1960>62. Introduced 
by SoHy Zuckerman. MacGibbott and Kce for 
Granada Television. 102 pages. 21s. 

Foreign Touring Guidb, 1964. Automobile 
Association. 344 pages and maps. 10s. to 
members. 

The Federal Reserve System: Purposes and 
Functions. (Fiftieth Atmiveraary edition.) Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington. 315 pages. 

Tji£ ZAMBEir Papers of Richard Thornton: 
Volume I, 1858-1860; Volume II, 1860-1863. 
Edited by Edward C. Tablet. Chatto and 
Windus. 372 pages. 75s. 

A Review of Electto.ns, 1961-1962. Imtiture 
of Electoral Peseorch. 104 pages. 10s. 

A world-wide survey of elections in this 
period. 




In tm years has turned into an industrial society. 
But the transformation has taken place without the Italians 
being quite in charge of their own achievemeiU. Great parts 
of society and government are ill-adapted to the change. 
This places an immense strain on Italian parliamentCtry 
ikmocracy, Italy's problem is to control its entry into the 
club of affluent societies (and to spread its prosperity 
more widely) mthout violent crises that indy effect its 
neighbours as well as itself . 
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(Mcua: ’ ‘ t£N )AR FOR 1964 OF THE 
& NATIONAL FAIRS & EXHIBITIONS IN 


Apprdtcd b]^ tile M^ister for hdiistry and Trade, 



pubfic fair societi^ 



Internatio^l General Trade Fairs 


BARI XXVIJI Levante Fair 10-23 September 

BOLZANO ^Vlt Bolzano.Fair 11-21 September 

MESSINA XXV Messina Fair 5-23 August 

MILANO XLII Milan Fair 12-25 April 

PADOVA XLII Padua Fair 1-14 June 

PALERMO XIX Mediterranean Fair 23 May - 7 June 

TRIESTE XVI Trieste Fair 21 June - 5 July 

International Specialized Fairs & Exhibitions 

ANCONA XXIV Ancona Fair-International Trade Mart of 
Fishery, Nautical Sports and Allied Branches 

20 June - 5 July 

BOLOGNA International Food Exhibition 8-22 May 

FIRENZE XXVIII Intertiational Handicrafts Mart 

24 Apifl - 10 May 

GENOVA 3rd International Nautical Show 
I 25 January - 5 February 

NAPOLI VII Fair of Houshtg - Home - Interior Decoration 

and Clothing 28 June - 14 July 

PARMA XIX International Show of Canned Foods and 
Respective Packaging. International Show of 
Equipment for Food Industry 20-30 September 

PIACEN2^ VI International Show of Hydrocarbons 

28 May - 2 June 

VERONA Exhibition of Earth-moving Equipment and Farm 
Building l$-20 January 

VERONA LXVI International, Agricultural and Animal 
Farming Fair; and 

XVII Exhibition of Agricultural Machinery 

8-16 March 

VERONA Inte^Tiational Autumn Horse and Cattle Fair 

8-13 October 

National General Trade Fairs 

BOLOGNA XXVIII Bolcgm Fair, with international specialized 
sectors 8-22 Alay 


by decree published in the Official Gazette Rome, 

PORDENONE Regional Fair of Friuli - Venezia Giulia 

25 August - 8 September 

ROMA XII Rome Fair 30 May -14 June 

National Specialized Fairs & Exhibitions 

BOLOGNA Italian Footwear Week. XVIII National Show of 
Footwear Fashion 7-15 March 

PADOVA TRAMAG—Exhibition and Convention of Mech^ 

anical Handling and Warehousing. 

SEP—Exhibition and Convention of Public Ser¬ 
vices 4-11 Oaober 

PIACENZA X Natural-Gas Exhibition 28 May - 2 June 

SIENA XI Exhibition of Typical and Fine Wines 

20 June - 5 July 

VERONA XXI Fruit and Vegetables Show 4-6 July 

Exhibitions promoted by other 
societies or committees 


International General Trade Fairs 

CAGLIARI Sardinia Fair 7-22 March 

EiCemational Specialized Fairs &Exhibitions 

MOBILE EXHIBITION Productivity in Distribution 

October - December 

BUSTO ARSIZIO XII International Textile Fair: Natietal, 
Artificial and Synthetic Fibres, Chemical 
and Textile Machinery 19-28 September 

CREMONA XIX International Dairy Cattle Fair 

11-20 September 

FIRENZE II Intermtional Exhibition of Hunting 

24 October - 8 November 

FORLI XIV International Exhibition of production and 
Technique of Hotel-Keeping and Tourism. 

13-27 September 

GUALDO TADINO (Perugia) International Ceramics Showand 

Competition 23 July - 3 August 

MILANO II Intepiational Toy Show 16-23 February 

2V1ILANO MIAS—International Sport Articles Mart 

14-17 March 

MILANO Mitam—International Clothing and Furnishing 

Fabrics Trade Market 

4-:9 June md 12-17 November 
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ITALY 


AOVHinslMIMT 



Febrnary 6tb, 19(14. 


MILANO JPACK—Show of Packaging and Conditioning 
Mat^^ery for the Qmfeaionery Trade and Food 
buSiHruhJntemcd industrial Transportation 

4-11 June 

MILANO H Immaxiomd Ei^dntion of Electronie Com- 
f , ' . 12-20 Septctato 

MILANO PLAST t^European ExkAititm cf. PtM^c 
Materials 19^27 Sqnember 

MILANO. VfllSiliCAS^lHtertliidiohal'Cati^ingaHdSports 
$liiot6 ' “ i-4 Novenibet 

MILANO Vlfj Bxhdrition and Conoentunt of Autonation 
and instrumentation. 22-^ Novembtt 

MONZA (Milano) Internationed Purrudut^t EnhSntion 

15-27 September 

REGGIO CALABRIA XVI Intermtional Fair of Citrus 
Fruit Activities, of Essences and Oils 

2-16 December 

REGGIO EMILIA Review of Pig Rearing and Pig Production 

1-6 October 

RICCIONE (Forli) XVI International Stamp Fair 

23 August - 1 September 

ROME XI International Show of Nuclear Electronics, 
Radio TV, Cinematography 18-29 June 

TORINO SAMIA - InternationalReady-to-WearExhibition 

12-19 April and 13-21 October 

TORINO XI International Aircraft Show 27 May - 7 June 

TORINO XIV International Technical Expbsithn 

19 September -1 October 

TORINO XL VI International Automobile Show 

31 October -11 November 

TRIESTE )ll Intermtional Flower Exhibition 

23 May - 3 June 

VARESE XI International Exhibition of Poultry 

18-22 June 

VENEZIA X International Aircraft Show 3-6 September 

VICEN21A International Ceramics and Glass Show 

6-16 September 

VIGEVANO (Pavia) Footwear and Leather Week, XXVIII 
Intermtioml Show 12-20 September 


National Specialized Fairs & Exhibitions 

ASCOU PICENO XVI National Rabbit and Fur Anhui 
Fair . 7-11 

FAENZA (Ravenna) IV Exhibition and Market Ceramics 
far Antiqm Dealers. II Intemathual Cmcoutse, 
XXH National Cmmerse of Deepratipd 
Ceratma 20 June-30 AugtOt 


FIRENZE Rainwear Week 


Or-lOFebrui^ 


GENOVA IV Exhibition of Cheimcal Eguipment-^^AC M 

10-18 October 

GUBBIO (Perugia) Bienmal Show of Ceratnic Arts 

9 Au^t-O Sqpteidbtt 

. lfO)RBl|P (Ancona) IV Natiaud Bxhdntion if Churek Mtidcfd 
Instruments and Bditiont of Sacred Mswic 

l-SApfU 

MIEAND MIPEL—National Eschibition of Leather Goods 

'I * ' 27 June -1 July 

MILANO V Exhibition and Convention tf Nedtutg, Air- 
<'v Ctmditioning, Refrigeration, Plmming and Sahita- 
^ ' ' turn 1-8 March 

MILANO XXX National Radio and TV Show 

12-20 September 

MILANO Xll National Show of Domestic Electric Appliances 

12-20 September 

MILANO IV Exhibition of Italian Furniture 

27 September - 4 October 

MILANO IV Biennial Exhibition of MacMne Tools 

4-11 October 

TORINO 7 Exhibition of Domestic Arts 18-31 Mardi 

VICENZA National Goldsmiths' and Silversmitbs' Exhibition 

6-16 September 

VICENZA National Biennial Marble Exhibition 

6-16 September 

Interprovincial Specialized Fairs & 

Exhibitions 

CANELLI (Asti) Exhibition of Witte^Making Machinery and 
Viniculture 4-20 September 

MILANO TESAR 64—IV Exhibition of Furnishing and 
Upholstery F<d>rics 10-25 October 

ORVIETO (Tcmi) II Wine Mart for Central Italy 

16 Alay-7 June 

PIACENZA II Tomato Show 1-2 August 

Edubitions authorised by 
the SiciBan Region 

I '■ » ■ . . ■ I ■ 

. CATANtA' XlV Etna Show—Industry, Trade%. Haadicrtrfts 

18 July-20 August 

PAl^i^MiOi t Agricultural and AnimaJ Famdng Mart 

6-13 October 
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THE OMEMICAL MOUSTRY 


The various items in the “Montccatini 
for Export” catalogue, which lists over 
2000 products, do not include original 
patents which have been licenced by Monte- 
catini to companies overseas and which 
are the result of the sustained research pro- 
cramme carried out by the Company in the 
llcld of technology with a view to intro¬ 
ducing .new production processes for the 
chemical industry. Nevertheless, it is 
extremely interesting to dwell on this 
aspect, too^ of the Group's activities, not 
orfly because it constitutes the essential 
foundation on which production itself 
rests^ but also because progress in this 
field' coincides .with the key stages in the 
dcvelopiiicnt of the chemical industry in 

‘ 1 

Montccatini came into being as a pin-ely 
mining company in 1888 and continued to 
operate along more or less “routine" lines 
until 1910, wlKn a pyrite deposit was dis¬ 
covered in the Boccheggiano mine. This 
mirteral paved the way to Montecatini's 
production of chemicals, because pyrite 
yields sulphuric acid; a steady stream of 
pyrite was exported to France during the 
First World War. Thirteen years later, in 
1923, Montccatini began to show interest 
in the process for the synthesis of am¬ 
monia; this marked the beginning of a 
technological and industrial expansion 
which has been the hallmark of the Com¬ 
pany ever since. In a country which was, 
technologically speaking, in its infancy, 
with little industrialisation and dependent 
on supplies of raw materials from abroad, 
the nucleus of what was to become the 
major industrial chemical undertaking in 
Italy began to feel its way towards u ikw 
structure which became ever more remote 
from the Company’s original activities. On 
the basis of Giacoipp Fa user’s initial 
research into^ the synthesis of ammopia, 
^Mofiteciit^ Caced and solved the problems 
inherent in a production involving the 
'electrolysis of water, the preparation of 
nitrogen by liquefying air, the high pres¬ 
sures technique, nitric acid, sulphate of 
ammonia ancf nitrates. 

This Complex network of activities—*a 
tremendous undertaking for those days— 
and the favourable results obtained were 
not long confined to Italy, but soon 
aroused interest in a number of countries, 
some of which were technologically more 
'advanced. Montecatini appearki in a new 
light and instead of being regarded as a 
company op^ratHig in .a jMtftioular tector 
which was, in any case, ot secondary im¬ 
portance, came to be looked upon as one 
going all out for more modern objectives. 


SiB«4ti itaulUi) ^ ^vrtoizara gad Qwuiciit Lid.' 
lUotoiy fbr priKkietiotY oT uftit dcieordftis the Fnus«r* 

Puetto Mor6o ptenMURhiy^-Detaitjof nbc^s puri^Jng 
riant tor tne ttyntlio»a of aininoRla, mHk fiM fnstitnto 
VcBCZolimp ito j^lroqoimica' under Fauser'Moiitecutini 
liCvMe. 
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abroad, the Company thus became the 
joint owner of a number of foreign enter¬ 
prises. Thus began a steady development 
which was only halted temporarily by the 
outbreak of the Second World-War. When 
the war was over, Monte<Stini ageun set 
out on its world travels, keeping step with 
industrial recovery and economic develop¬ 
ment in Italy itself. India, Japan, South 
America, the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia and many others, all adopted the 
Fauscr-Montecatini processes. There are 
no less than 42 installations throughout 
the world today for the production of 
*‘Urea'* alone: these include the plant at 
Neyveli (India) which has a prc^uction 
rate of 500 tons per day and is the largest 
in the world. Let us summarise Montc- 
catini's contribution in the field of in¬ 
dustrial chemicals: approximately 18 % of 
the world production of nitrogen comes 
from the Fauser-Montecatini processes. 
The year 1954 proved to be another mile¬ 
stone in the history of the Company 
because it was then that Professor Giulio 
Natta discovered the isotactic structure of 
polypropylene and the way to obtain it in 
the Polytechnic Laboratories in Milan, 

In 1957 , the Company implemented the 
scientist's great discovery on an industrial 
scale at the Ferrara petrochemical works 
when it commenced production of isotactic 
polypropylene which is now known 
throughout the world as “Moplen". Six 
years later, the Swedish Roy^l Academy of 
Science recognised the Professor’s achieve¬ 
ment by awarding him the Nobel prize for 
chemistry. “Moplea’s’' success has already 
crossed the boundaries of Italy: there arc 
now 16 installations, built under licence, 
producing isotactic polypropylene in Great 
Britain,. France, the Benelux countries, 


Sweden, Austria, the United States and 
Japan. 

. The production of the new plastic 
material on an industrial scale crowns a 
period of intense activity over tli^ past 
two decades, ever since the first urdc and 
phenolic resins were produced in 1934 . 

“Moplep” is one of the wide range of 
plastics sold by Montecatini which account 
for 50 % of all plastics pod need in Italy. 
But this is not the whole story. Professor 
Natta’s brilliant deductions have opened 
up a new field and research projects along 
new lines are being carried out in the 
Croup’s Research Laboratories. 

The first fruits of all this activity have 
also been gathered in the field of synthetic 
rubber. Montecatini has already brougln 
out a series of products which have met 
with success both in Italy and abroad. 
These include new rubbers created in the 
laboratory and endowed with specific 
qualities desighed to take into account 
the purposes for which they were designed. 
The most revolutionary of those is 
“Dutral”, an ethylene propylene copoly¬ 
mer which has remarkable resistance to 
ageing, chemical agents and abrasion. 
Equal success ,was achieved in the field 
of textiles. Here too the road was a long 
pne and the experience gained considerable. 

Polyammide fibres were first manufac¬ 
tured under Du Pont de Nemours licence 
in 1938 , and were known .as “Nailon”. This 
was followed'by the production of poly¬ 
ester fibres under LC.l. licence (known as 
“Tcrital’^) and of the. P.V.G. fibre 
“Mbvif” under a patent process secured 
from a French group. Finally, “Mcraklon" 
came on the market, this being the first 
fibre to be discovered arid developed by 
Montecatini. 


Soon after polypoftylene; 
“Merakloft’*^ tfie' lightest of the IbtQwn 
man-made fibri^« apNNired on the ntihw, 
the first licences grcthM to several 
Japanese firms. However^: me results of 
Montecatini's discoveries and innovafions 
do not end here. Montecatini technh|ubs 
are solidly represented overseas a 
number of other installations implemeiimpg 
processes ori^nated by the Company; 
such iitstallations include an impressive 
plant for the production of alumina and 
aluminium in India under the SOderberg- 
Montecatini patents^ 
the granting of.fieences, dcidgn 
know-how, the assembly of instmlations, 
bringing plant into production, training of 
technical personnel, planning of produc¬ 
tion—these are all items which form a 
chapter on their own, even though they 
may not be induded in the normal pro¬ 
duction ‘‘casebook”. 

At this point, this very brief description 
of a little known, but none the less interest¬ 
ing aspect of the Montecatini story, could 
well be summed up by a few figiu-es: 76 
years of operation, 41 years of world¬ 
wide experience, 325 chemical plants 
applying original Montecatini processes in 
29 countries, not counting Italy, represent¬ 
ing a total investment of 800 million dollars. 
This alone is sufficient to entitle Montecatini 
to a place among the pioneers and leading 
figures in the chemical industry. 


& 

MONTECATINI 


Sodetd Geueuilc 
per ritidiisn Ui 
* ^itierariu e 
Xhimka^ Milan 
{Italy) 


(*) ‘troii\lat(7r'\ 'ViVt'.’“ilRiTM” cofrOTpoiuls »o ih< 
trade name ‘'ilKVUNt”, 
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The National Hydrocarbon Board (ENI) in Italy 



' Fttrd Chemcat Plants Oeta i Sicily) 


GdA'n Yeurt new prosperity for the South of 
Italy 

The prQiblem of the Sooth is ao old otie in 
Italy: what industries thexe sre are $ma]i> poverty 
is widespee^ and social progress is oiuy now 
beginning to m'ahe any headway^ It was f^on;& this 
area, whi^ is ^rt of evety^ng except man¬ 
power, that the majority of Itahan emigrants left 
for an five continents from before the end ci the 
last century and weU into this. 

There was only w way td remove the obstacles 
to aoda! and economic progress hi the SoQth> and 
that waa to bring hidtistry to the lands where 
agriculture provided but a meagre livelihood. 

It is a source of pride to ENI that it has made a 
positive contribution to the achievement of .this 
aim. ^ 

The year 1963 was, for ENI, a yeir of gMat 
achievements and fruitful efforts to promote the 
development of the Soi^th. 

Gela was once among the poorest' and most 
desolate spots in the whole of Sicily. The finishing 


touches have now been put here to hogc 
ANIC petrochemical plants which utilise 
crude oil discovered in th|s area h7 AQIP 
Mineraria. If is a hii^ InstaUatioD ^rpvidi^ 
employment for approximately 3,000 people ahd 
capable of processihg 4 million tons crude oil 
per annum. 

The design of the instailat^ envisages a 
technological cycle comprising four stages: the 
crude oil is first bei^t treated in order to separate 
the petroleum coice Aom the liquid andgaseods 
hydroettbons; this Poke la then burnt In the 
themial elec^c power statica whicA generates 
150,000 kW of efectticity, hulSclent to meet the 
nficda ’Of the entire plant and leave some to ipare 
for Industrial devde^ent in the area* The liquid 
hydrocarbons are ihm suitahly processed to 
a wide range of miurltetable petroleuai products 
such as regular andiuper grades of i^trol, gasoil, 
fiiel on and Ij^oaene. 

Using the sttlphurlsed gases, sulphuric acid la 
produoed ftom t^ gaaeoua ftactioas and the 
gases rich in hydrocarbons yield polythene. In 


addhioiv urea ,atid ammonium sulphate arc 
doriycd.ifom the desulphurising of crude oil and 
cite s^mdie^s of ammonia respectively. 

Ip eeder to ensure an adequate slupply of water 
for the installation, a dam has been built across 
the DhdUo This dam retains, 21 million 
cubic me^ of water and egn tlte^efotemeet the 
desiaDd for irrtga^ water over a vast area of 
agricultural limd, 

; , ^n addltfop, an island harbour has been con- 
stepeted, protected |?y a br^wates; this makes it 
posrible fo^vebd large v^els to tie up simul¬ 
taneously. The wharf which is designed to take 
tire wel^ of heavy lorries has been provided with 
-a rmidiiitftrtiia transport of the 


EKIIU. 

The work of bufiding thg bsfoUations has how 
been completed aPd h Is therefore possible to 
mention some of the eflfocts of this undertaking 
on foe 'ecoaoPilo picture in Gela itself and in the 
surrounding poditteyside. < 
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and throughout the tfuild ’ 


Theit has been a rise in the number t^employed 
in other fields too, chiefly building. In September, 
1961, there were 1,700 men employed in the 
building trade, whom 1,350 were Actually 
woriting oh ANIC (flant, Sut^equently, as the 
of building the plant was completed, there 
has; been, a marked &om building to 

industry, iha'njks mainly to a series of professional 
training and .refresher ciourses organised by 
ENI. 

The, Increiised demand for labour naturally led 
to a xise in incomes which, in turn, causied a rise 
in consumption. 

- Between 1960 and 1961, the omsumption 
figures for the most staple foodstnO^ rose oonsider- 
ably, reaching approximately 30% for meat and 
25% for dairyproduce. 

New work, new prosperity; the entire popula«> 
tion awoke from its agc>Jpng stuppr and beg^ to 
be productive and to develop. New opportuoicies, 
an ancient d\’i]isation whidi has discovered* a 
second youth; with the wolf of poverty no longer 
on the doorstep the people began to ftce the 
manifold problems connected with indujittial 
development: new houses for the workers, schools, 
social centres, town planning. 

However, ENI’s Contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of the South does not end here. The 
factories in Piguone Sud, Bari, mid in Nuo\-o 
Pignonc, Vibo Valentia, arc ilnjody a productive 
realit}, but there are others Vhich are about to 
become such a reality: there is the new petro¬ 
chemical plant in Pisticci which will produce 
synthetic fibres, solvents and plasrics and, when 
completed, will provide employment for approxi¬ 
mately 2,000 people, thus becoming the pole 
star of development for the whole of Lucania. 
Then the Lancrossi textile group, conti:oll0d by 
£NI, is building a large wool factory in Foggia 
wliich will provide ctnployment for about nne 
thousand poopW (the JLancrossi Group are also 
extending their activities abroad and are now in a 
position to complete the fiill processing cycle 
from the initial treatment of the raw mat^al 
down to the distribution of the finished product, 
thanks to their modem equipment in their 
fourteen factories, each of which specialises in a 
particular aspect of the process). 

Refining capacity Juxopa from 8 to 20 milUoti 
tons 

The vitality of a large industrial undertaking is 
no longer measured by the sole yardstick of its 
activity on the hmne market. 

In the workl of today, we ait witnessing the 
stormy development of new peoples which are 
turning themsdves into States, 'setting up; 
first econmhic structures and going tbidugjh tbe 
transit!^ to more evolved forma of dvOisatioa . 
theix om. original way. 

ENTs oyeneas, activities {u^ therefore mainly 
di^cted to tw sqqtot a^ aim at constituting a 
posiuve and conscious contribution to the eocm* 
omic andi dvic growth of the, developing 
countries, ^ ; 

AGlFadriOs bite.info the ground in search of 
oil in the SosnaH flepubfic; in Bgype^ in thoSudan, ' 
in Libya, in Morocco, in Nigeria and id IrUnf this 


oil will prove a new source of wealth for these 
nations tomorrow. 

Exploration is, of course, always dependent on 
the discovery of the mineral sought. But the large 
refineries EKI has built in Afi^ are a reality 
today, as in Bizerte (Tunisia), Mohammedia 
(Morocco), Tema (OhaM) and will be a reality 
before ku^ In the Congo, in Tanganyika and in 
Algeria. —, 

The refining capadty of the installatiods con¬ 
trolled by the ENI Group was 8 million tons at 
the end of 1962. In 1963, this, figure soared to 
approximately 20 million tOns.^When the current 
programme for the expansion of existing installa¬ 
tions and for the completion of new ioonstatocrions 
in both Europe and Africa fiae be^ CBnil%i our, 
the Oipiip trill have a refining bspadtytof 25 

for 

pipeline which is already serving the refineries 0^. 
Sannazzaro de* Burgondi apd Aigle in Seritaer-. 
land and will shortly also be supplying to the 
Ingpldscadt refinery in Germany the crude, oil 
discharged from the tankers the port of 
Genoa. 

There has also been a considerable increase in 
the tonnage of the ENI tanker fleet in. the past 
year: on 30th April, 1963, (he operational fieet 
included 13 tankers with a total deadweight of 
327,206 tons plus two further tankers for the 
transport of liquid gas having a total deadweight 
of 1,752 tons. Since then the launching of three 
new tankers, the AGIP Ancona, the AGIP Genoa 
and the AGIP Trieste, has brought the total 
deadweight of the ENI fleet to 480,000 tons, 
which means that it alone provides 20°o of the 
total national tanker capacity. 

ENTs share in international trade 5$ thus 
complete and further evidence of this is 
by me expansion of the AGtP and as^ated 
companies’ sales network, now represented in a 
number of African countries: Ghana, Tunisia, 
Morocco, the Somali Republic, Ethiopia, Libya, 
Kenya, Uganda, Sudani Tanganyika, Madagascar, 
Nigeria, Togo, Dahomey and the Ivory Coast. 
In Europe, there are companies in the Group 
selling oil products not only in Italy, but in 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland and Great Britain 
as well. . 

During the past year, there has been further 
development in ENFs activities on behalf of 
others in ^e fields of the design and construction 
of petrocbcilucaiplam, the drUling of wildcat and 
devSlopnient wells .and of the assembly of oil and 
liipiid gas pipelines. 

In Argentina^ the SAIPEM Dwision, of the 
SNAM Company has drilled-609 m^loration 
wcUs on behalf of the Ente Vaciinicntoa. Petroli- 
feros Fiacales. Moreover, the same Company, in 
ecmiuticdon with a consortium of Italian com¬ 
panies, is now cdnsttbcting the Santa Cruz- 
BriWfos Aires gas pipeline, which is to be'1^716 * 
kilometres long. 

In Brarik the Projects Division of the SNAM 
Gota^psiiy Is msgaged io'the dodgn, purdhuiiig 
assisegsee, asseimMy assimncetlliia chn^unlMc^hg' 
of the Poifto Alegre knd Brio Horizonte refineries. 

i2i3 



plant. 


Nuovo Pignone, toO|r is 
supply of refinery eqmpminc, l^ijielmes %nd 
petrochemical plant to^a number of foreign 
countries. 

The Compaiiies in fiio S^Mp also have 
work in hand for cither fi^xns iii YugosUevia, 
Poland, Spain the Soviet JUluon, Gxtwoe, India 
and Iraq. . . 

Tins represents a lohg Seii^ of ptofetts unfin- 
taken by 

inclusive 

contacts .qo^vimde^^ j^n^ 

ENI fa justifos^y of 

whk^i'^e pi^peii^:britK^ritM gb 

. btoyfde jestb^y; Thqae 

. to due cepdit Of Itily^ ; . t \ 

ENI prcunotM^tiio fedonomle'devglopmciit 
of Italy - ^ ’ • 

It Is no matter to arannarlsc fdl .^e 
MxivirieB qndpmup by |faf 

. the ENl greor k whldh nnge from in¬ 
creased taka otpGtlc6iV9tL wider nu]|e of motels, 
from the laying of new methane pipelines to'the 
launching of further additions to jSkt tanker fleet, 
from an inkbiik In the r^Ug eSp^ty to an 
increase In the volume of pettodiahikl products 
—but all these frcfors are ik indltiatitk of the 
resourcefidnm and awertiveness of the National 
Hydrocarbon Board’a policy. 

However, ratiier than dissect ENFs activities, 
it is perhaps more significant to highlight some of 
the effects of these activities on the Italian 
economy. ENI has provided oempetition in . the 
field of petroleum prmluctB and thus, for example, 
by making natural gas for petcochenfical purposes 
available at appfpsknately less thaii the of 
Ihe gas Used for thenp4l' purpbSes," has ckiin" 
tributed to the devric^iuent qf national 
petrochemical industry whidi fe npW ^ ^ position 
to compete on ttio internarional maritetr Simfiartji 
in the field of petrochemicafa, BNI has made 
fertilisers (manufactured by the ANIC works in 
Raveima) available at a cXxiBiderably lower price 
than that obtaining on the miuket'with the tMult 
that this competition has meant, for the farmeh, a 
saving of approximately Lit. 71,000 million In 
respea of jhd purchase of the feirifisers used for 
agriculture from the 1958-1959 to the 1961-^963 
season; moreover, this figure, docs not take into 
account the increased use of fectilisers which has 
resulted in a general increase in production. 

As for the balance of, payments, fo thc< period 
1958-1963 inclusive, and taldng into account the 
value of current contracts^ BNl alone has 
accounted for no less tiian lit. 630,000 million, 
and this does not indude the vafoe of foe increased 
exports of mamtfiictured goods madia possible by 
the production by the BNI Oroi^ of low-priced 
raw materials. 

, The National ^ Hydrocarbon Board <£NI) is 
today an iqi-w-date irad eflkient Conoeen, in the 
forefront of technical progress, which is deeply 
involved in the ^economic devel^meni of Italy/ 

It faitrue that the sutging prog|pil of.induBtrial 
dviliaation continuous]^ qreiuilf kdh problem#, 
new tequiremeMis, bpt 'BNl }i eoBfidetlt that it 
eddr provide an;adk)^kk Soh^bri fo'foosb which 
borne within its oWn sphere. 
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National Electricity Boai’d 


(ENEL) 

The Italian electricity industry was naiionaiised 
under the provisions of law no. 1643 of 6ch Deoem- 
ber» 1962} entitled **Creatioa of the National Elec- 
rricity Board and the transfer to it of the various 
undertakings composing the electricity industry**. 

In a Press Conference jdven on 29th February, 
196^ the Chairman of the Board. Aw. Vito Antonio 
Dl Cagno, summarised the main problems which 
had been faced during the, 9oara*s first year of 
eristencp and it is these problems Mdiicb arc dis¬ 
cussed oriefiy bdow, 

Prom the point of view (d! overail organisation, 
BNBL has operated on two fhmts: on the one hand 
it has created an eAM:tive oentcal oraaoisatioa which 
is not enmeshed in red tape and ab capable of per¬ 
forming the pari^lar task allotted to it, namely of 
serving a vast , enterprise with d^ioentniHsed opera- 
dons; on the dtheri within the framework or the 
legal provisions andof the managerial requirements, 
it has brought into being a decentralised territorial 
organisation with particular reftrenoe to the actual 
supply of electricity* 

The first task has been accomplished by the classi¬ 
fication of the central services into nine Divisions: 
Hydraulic, electrical and dvil engineering; Thermal 
and nuclear engineering; Qeneradon and trans¬ 
mission of electricity; Plaiinin|t; Oitcribudoo; Sur¬ 
veys and Research; Administradon; Personnel; 
G^eral SecretariiUt 

However, as fiu as the decentralised organisation 
is concerned, the various surveys made with a view 
to implementing the principles outlined in the law 
of nadonalisadon were both set on foot and carried 
through with the greatest care and deliberadon in 
order to ensure uniformity within the Board, while 
at the same time achieving a wide^read degree of 
dccentralisadon and simultaneously ensuring the 
highest operaditg economy and efiiciency. Decentra- 
limon was achieved by the creadon of eight area 
boards (Compartimenti) which will be responsible 
for the constnicdon and management of power 
generadon and transmission plant as directed and 
co-ordinated by the respective Central Departments 
while at the aamo time they will be responsible also 
for the dir^on and supervision of the activides 
connected with the acturi distribution of riectridty 
which are to be frrrther subdivided into Regional 
Districts and Zolies. The Area Boards, which norm¬ 
ally include a luunber of regions (three for Northern 
Italy, two SOtr Central Italy and one for Southern 
Italy, plus one for Sicily and one |br Sardinia) will 
besub-divid^ into Regional Districts, which will in 
turn be sub-divided into operating units (Zones), 
whose main tksk will be to act in accordance wid^ 
instruedons and which will have iurisdiction in a 
province and alao into District Areas, where regional 
overlapping'does not occur* 

During the flm year of its existence, die Board 
has spent a great deal of time in the taking over of 
the prlvatriy-owned dectridty undertakings. This is 
because the purchase of these undertakings consti¬ 
tutes the fimdamental prindple of the nationalisa¬ 
tion law and also because of the many tricky 
problems involved in each take-over. 

Some 501 cleccridcy companies have already been 
taken over by BNBL and the relevant decrees have 
been published in die Oilldal Qaxette; so too have 
die eiectrichy generadng and transmission plant 
owned by the State Railways. 

According to the initial figures available* the elec¬ 
tricity generated in 1963 by these 501 concerns in- 
dudmg that of the State Railways, was approxi¬ 
mately 47,600 mfllioii kWh, represendng ajpproxi- 
mately 67*5% of the tMl nadonal figi^* On 31st 
December, 1963, the electrldty gimcradng capadty 
in these InstaHarions represents a total power of 
14t96fih000 kfiVequBl to 66*1% of the total national 
figure. Tho (TOMKooe in the^flgiieet Ibr dbetridty 
gene rate d an4>capadty installed van he explained 1^ 
me fact that, m accordance with the provirions of 





The Rome-Naplet very high tenifon line (360,000 V) 
from the Gar^llano nuclear power station* 

the nadonalising law, those concerns which had not 
produced more than 15 million kWh per annum, or 
at least had not produced and distributed this figure 
on an average in the period 1959-1960, were not to 
be taken over by the Electricity Board and neither 
were those Companies generating electricity for their 
own use. Due account should dso be taken of the 
electridcy generated by the munidpally-owned con¬ 
cerns which, under the terms of the law of national!- 
sadon, may apply for permission to control their own 
electricity network. 

The quesdon of programming has been tackled 
with pardcuiar care by the Board, both from the 
hhort term and long term point of view* As far as the 
first stage of such programming is concerned, an 
approximate estimate has been made of the clcctri- 
dty capacity and power requirements for the whole 
country for the next four y^s and a check made on 
the total future sources of eUctridty already planned. 
At this stage, it was not possible to revise projects 
which were already under way as this would nave 
meant delaying implementation of the whole plan. 
By comparing these forecasts it has been noted that 
once the critical winter of 1963-1964 is over, the 
calculated balance between supply and demand 
makes it possible to andcipate an increasingly wide 
margin of supply for the period under consideration. 
In pardcular, for the year 1967, it has been felt 
advisable to envisage a further plan for the construc¬ 
tion of two new thermal electric power stations with 
a total capacity of 600,000 kW. In addition, careful 
attention is now being given to a plan for new con¬ 
structions to be implemented in the course of the 
year 1964; this plan will be based on the construc¬ 
tion of peak-load hydro-electric installations (capa>- 
dty ranging from 400,000 to 500,000 kW suppl^fing 
electridty for from 1,000 to 1,500 hours/year) and 
base-load thermal electric installations (capadty: 
1,200,000-1400,000 kW) to be brought gradually 
into service in 1968. Parallel with the plans for new 
electridty generating installations, wora has already 
commenced on die planning of power lines—which 
take less time to ccnscrnct—with a view to deter¬ 
mining the shape of the future very high tension 
power transmission system desifn^ to link thi 
generating plant with the distribution and consump-i 
don pbinfr. 

Since March, 1963, hydro-electric power stations 
with an effective oapai^ of 309,000 and an 
a ver age annual genmtihg dipadty of 791,000400 
nave heoa btpugfai into operatioo. together 
with thermal electric p<^r stationsr with a total 
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effective capacity of 496,000 kW and a total average 
production of approximately 2,900 million kWh, As 
for the power lines and dtsfribution network in 

g eneral, 40 very high tension power cables have been 
rought into operation covering a total distance of 
900 km., together with 16 new transformer stations, 
as well as the enlarging of 26 more giving a toul 
installed capadty of 2,^0,000 kVA* Moreover, the 
construction of a further 25 hydro-electric and 13 
thermal electric Installations is under way, the 
former bdng scheduled to provide an effective capa¬ 
dty of 882,000kW, and an average annual generating 
capadty of 2400 million kWh and the lattn an addi¬ 
tional capacity of 2,185,000 kW and an annual pro¬ 
duction of almost 12,700 million k^. In addition* 
work is progressing on the construction of 24 trans¬ 
former stations and thv enlarging of 34 stations al¬ 
ready in existence, giving an increase in the installed 
capadiy of approximately 10,000,000 kVA, coupled 
with the laying of 37 very h^ tension cables 
covering a total of 1429 km. 

Turning now to nuclear power stations, the 
Latina station, whidi is of the natural uranium, 
graphite-m tyj^» reached its foil capacity of 
200,0001^ in December and has already provided 
over 300,000,000 kWh of electridty in 1963; the 
Qarigliano station which is of the bouing water type 
and has an installed capacity of 150,000 kW, has 
already fed electrid^ experimentally, into the 
power line to Naples. The pressurised water station 
at Trino-Vercellese, with an initial capadty of 
186,000 kW which may be increased to 270,000 kW, 
is scheduled to come into operation.during tlic 
second half of 1964. 

One of the main items to which the Board's 
Directors have devoted thdr attention is its financial 
position, both because of the precarious situation 
inherited from the private companies (high race of 
short-term credits with the Banks and failure to 
provide fonds for 1963 investments) and also be¬ 
cause of the difficulties encountered in securing 
cover for the particularly heavy financial involve¬ 
ment in 1963. In spite of all this, however, the 
Board has managed to fulfil all its legal responsibili¬ 
ties with reaard to the payment of compensation to 
the nationalised undertuungs and has wd punctu¬ 
ally on the agreed date a total of Lit. 132,000 million 
in respect both of interest and compensation. 

The budget for 1964 envisages a gross industrial 
investment amounting to Lit. 460,000 million which 
will be met by financing from within the Board to 
the extent of Lit. 223,000 million, the remaining 
Lit. 23,000 million being covered by the raising of 
long term loans. Taking into consideration amorti¬ 
sation, compensation and interest to the nationalised 
electricity concerns amounting to Lit. 211,000 
million, as also the repayment of short-term debts 
to the amount of Lit. 100,000 million, the Board will 
require a total of Lit. 525,000 million, to be covered 
by the issue of dcbcatures* 

Finally, as regards electricity charges, it should be 
noted that the standardised charges now in force arc 
based on the total income derived froin the supply 
of electricity in 1959. It follows, therefore, mat 
taking into account the rise, in prices which has 
occurred in all producing sect^s in the country, the 
real value of the tariffs—which have, in effect, rc- 
maini^d unchanged over the past four years in spite 
of the considerable change in their structure—^as 
in fact fallen considerably. Hffivever, tiie Board will 
make every effort tO' derive every possible saving 
from the unified control of the electridty system; 
this is absolutely essential if, without r&ing the 
charges to the consumer, the present trldcy situation 
is to bv overcome. If this is achieved, the Board will 
thus have succeeded in fulfilling the targets outlined 
in the law nationalising the electridty companies, 
wKioh cao^be summarised as follows: provide the 
best posribfe service at the lowest pdssibk cost to 
the consumer* 
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IN0U3TR»E MECCANtCHf E FONDERIA 
VIA ^^ANCiATlCHI 97 TfA V ^9.1 

ttlex 

FiRtN/E ITALIA 


The equipment menufactured by CentHfuOal pumps. 

Nuovo Pfgnone for use In the Valves for oil and gas pipelines* 
oli; petrobh#)lcal anft dHehilcid Valv# acti|iators.a, 
industries is the resuK of a wide Qj^m^lfie plan^ for OH lefine* 
experience acquired Oomptetlng des. , " / 

modern and important Work In Complete plants fol* cnemlcai 
the petroleum field, poth in Italy and petrochemical Industries. ^ 
and abroad. Equljprrient for nyclewr ffpwer' 

Complete drilling rips. ‘ plants. 

Air and other gas compressors. Iron casting. 

Qas engines and engine-corn- Gas meters. . , ^ 

pressor units. Gasoline pumps. - 

Gas turbines. Prefabbricated constructions. 

Centrifugal compressors. ^ 
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BANCO 1 

D1 ROMA 

HEAD OFFICE: ROME 

ESTABLlSHib 1880 

1 , ' ^ r ' 

PAID UP CAPITAL - L 12,500,000,000 - ReS^VE - L 6,900,pOOiOpO. 


260 BRANCHES M ITALY AND AitdAI) 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES ABROAD: 

F0REI6N AFFILIATED BANKS> 

ARCENTIMA 

Buenos Aires 

BANCO DI ROMA (Belgique)' • 

ETHIOPIA 

Addis Ababa 

Brussels, Liige 

GERA\ANY 

Frankfoit-on-Main 

BANCO DI ROMA (France)= 

Paris, Lyon, Monte Carlo 

BANCO DI ROA\A PER LA SVIZZERA: 

GREAT BRITAIN 

London 

USA 

New York 

Lugano, Chiasso 

CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



ICIPU 

Ptd>lic Utility Credit Institute 



Constituted in 1924 by Royal Decree No. 731 

Head Office: Rome, Italy 


Participaiing Bodies: Cussa Deposit! c Prestili—Istituto Nazionale delle Assicurazidiii—Istituto NaziORale della 
Pievidchza Softal^Banco di Napoli—Banco di Sicilia—Monte del Pa^hi di; siena-<«48tktttb lianoario San 
Paolo di Toiiiio-^Istituto di Credito delle Casse di Risparmio Jtalianeri^assa di Rispaithio delle Provincie 
Lombarde—Cassadi,Rispainii 9 diTorino—Assicurazioni Generali—Riunione Adria^adiSietP^ > 


ICIPU provides loiupterm credits to fip^Mioe. worKatifH^ UMUd^Rtkins'dattl^d to It 

to in4y^ in Southern poli^ah^ at'iii(rii^os|ng 

tii^ Country. Moreover, in accordaa(»wi^|nte^V^iil||entk|i||M||^ oafin^ni^^^ 
also provided fundi for foreign 4^tMl bawl (^oiddbBpfl^JIrazil, Tiin^ii {^alia, 


Egypt; Ethiopia, efc.)- 
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In the beautiful Dplbmites, or on th# 
picturesque lal^e^ ypu can elapse totweeif 
holiday of rest ari^fluiet, spoftbr gi^ety . . 
in a riot of colour,4y the blue sea, ehphantthg 
little fishing villages are to be found along ihe 
whole length of the coasts of Italy... 
and from Spring to Autumn, under the blue 
Italian sky, Opera, Theatre, Ballet, Concerts, 
and folk-lore ... 


m 










Information: 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE 
(E.N.I.T.) 

201, Regent Street, LONDON, W.L 

and all Travel Agents. 
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HICK 


0 itt to 
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' V- V'" i''-' '■ 
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. Ri<^ has b^en'^iiMli^ated Ip.' Italy fW jH least 500 
■/.years. edi(;|ei;.i^-s wh|||>ake any 



lver»,^»ine^h^Si^ arc 
. , fii^ attettptiliit rice 
'•'Vei^ mtiih ear%, some- 
I/Cei»tofy, ■ 

'ire at that time ir{ 
there is a. secos 


!t|«^tion. 

',^ 4 $^ vast 
the jm River 




\v.. ,y, 2F, . '^ 


rrfcfewlSlp its 
o^the XV century'4^ 
of the opinion that 
growing were, 
where arou^' 

SicHy 1 
On the otlyr 
thbngbt wftli^ 
sailors in .tfieJVei 
for bringiiig W1 ^ 

together 

was respon^li^f^^ 
stretch of allu>^l soil TOrdering. , 

wln<^, in the Mk|& Ages; stilTc^nsiatied^^^^ 
marshy areas aiit^^^pf^y constitwCs the 

most fertile soils^^^^y. j . 

The gradual cxteiiti^l#tltf ri» fields fiS^^en 
accompanied by iim^is^c^ 11^ Ihe^,technique 
of cultivation wilh'|^ l^ the 

eighteenth cenlury’^3JW|i|iJ»s cqltdd justifiably 
consider themselvej^jcri^jcnt ripe cultiyiUors. 
However, their preseik^t^iihS^ally kknowledgcd 
primacy has been m^|e |i05sible by the imple¬ 
mentation in recent yfars of the.developments 
brought about in st^ch sciences as genetics, 
agronomy, chemistry and pest control. 

Thanks to this progress, new top quality varieties 
have been introduced which give a good yield 
during cultivation and are remarkaWy resistant 
when cooked. An apparent paradox has been 
the result of this steady improvement: whereas 
Italy produces approximately 0,5% of the 
world’s rice, her rice nevertheless represents 
almost 4% of the figure for international trade. 
This is an eloquent commentary on the prestige 
enjoyed by Italian ricc in the world market. 

However, even the very small percentage of 
Italian rice as compared v/ith total world 
production must be seen in petipective; AitJiough 
the 650,OOO-7OO,()0P tons gkhetud 3 (car in 
the Italian ricc .)^ds are tiothiug a 

compared with ^^^wnd^ds ^ i^Uiona of tons 
grown in AsifL me Itsdyaa notiptbeless 


i irtee producer 


sufficient lei make Italy the L. ^ . . 

in Europe. Moreover, the dhit yield for Italian 
ricc i^pne of the highest,, in a||>solute ttrms, 
taking i^to consideration the face that it grown 
in ait' Area ranging in sis^ ftdl» BOftCtSlD to 

ifhb oulmnding yttmw idarg||^|w ^ tb» care 
^d^kill^reil^ tlie Italiallifce who 

’ i|n4^0n rrcM ai|,;^nerati^n to what 

,4sa “mystiqiH^jlfifculturc. 
tthe^^c^iiid to Hie.ti^ltnidtafts who 
' ‘ \Tice is rightly re'garded as 
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hines 

for writing, calculating, 


* t i '41 , ^ ^ in i I 

Olivetti machlnf- ar« ’«i1 work overywhere/ 




In the great con'll.tfcial and administrative 
> buildings of the v/Orid: New York’s 1W- * 
Chpire State Building United ('• 
Nations Buildm?, the big new business 
blocks oi London and Paris, Sao Paulo'a 
Skyscrapers, the offices of Tokyo end 
Sydney. Wherever men do business, writ# 
fetters, make calculations, take decisions. 
Today Olivetti Is the world's largest 
manufacture! of adding and calculatlriQ 
machines, ant^ luropo's largest menu* 
fadurer oijypevvrjjtks. It gives employ¬ 
ment to 53»000 men Md women, 30,000 of 
^m outftde Italy, .il offer^j^^complete, 
i pi b^liinesii.^)isilchlr^|^{^^f^rlter8, 
K^ng'riijm^M^^J^culators, 

ibetion equip- 
itors for bolh 
Clal applications, 

,, prKialon 

oifv«rtl{f rapid gVcfiAb in 

, ^n^t^ibotHti^lhb qcpnojpaic.(FbWth of 
iha ceiintHoa v/hlbftj^ Mi^?K'>bs fee- 
to^s Iri ftaly, ihp tliil^Btates, . 

Spain, Africa, ai^ South 

Amjsrltia. It has atiWti^ In ^ 

Iwenty-thref countries, and thousands of i 
agents covering every quarter of the globe. 
Olivelii is everywhere, ail over the world, 

Olivetti 
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FIAT 500 D 


£399.6.3 inc. P/Tax 

A car that costs less 



A ipTLE CAR WITH A BIO HEART 

BIG SAVINGS—500Z> practkaHy looks after Itself It is air- 
cooledi It Self-adjusting brakes, stands to abuse without 
complaintydOjtis as toughasthey come* 

BIG SCOPE—TV/e 9^ can be parke4in no space at all, can be 
driven fvhere no other car cm g^, and can be relied on to get there. 


Fiat pioneered the really small car alongside a magnificent rmge of 
other models of medium and large capacity in saloon, station 
wagon, and sports car versions'. T^y the Fiat range is the widest 
offered by any Eiwopean mmufactwrer. 

Quality, convenience, and servtcer-titese are Fiat by-words. In 
Britain alone there are 0V& 3S& Fiat service agents. 


FIAt Ltcf. - Walt^tr Road - Wembley 
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THE EfO^MHi'riMAHCH^ 




Signor Moro 
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Signer N#iih< 
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dtgnor giariigirt 


Haiy, a^r Its industrial revoiution, is 
' ready foif reforn>.ThB centrsNleft 
government wiM a;ttempt to solve profoterhs 
some of which go back a hundred years. 

Through the 
Opening 


4 ;■ . : 

’’■ -‘vl ' 

v» ■ 
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Sl^ltor T^tM 


Signor MalagodI 


I N 1862 Mr ^ladstoi'*') call'd for God's blessing on the unification 
of Italy. Seldom,” he added, “ has there been (a work) in 
the sphere of politics charged >vith deeper interest to His 
creatures.'' This judicious''approval was not shared by sotpc of the 
most ardent Italian champions of their country's unity. They bad 
not reckoned that their idealistic dream would be realised by means 
of what Mazzini once scornfully described, as “ the old, greedy, 
timorous ambition ol the House of Savoy ”: iu other words, that 
the country would be united by the imposition on every part of it 
of the centralising institutions and bureaucracy of the small northern 
state of Piedmont. 

The process of unification was accompaniisd byjittle economic or 
social reform ; the atrem^c to erase regkiilai diAetences by iitip 06 <> 
ing a uniform and highly centralised adxninistrative system led to 
a. psychologicaL stiffening of regional .exclusiveness; wlnle the 
prolonged quarrel witli the ftqman Catholic Church over the tem¬ 
poral power of the papacy created a fresh rift among the Italian 
people. The echoes of disappointment and discontent at the process 
of unification and its consequences have continued to complicate 
the difi^ult evolution of a country of great social and eoonomic 
contrasts into a stable, modern state. 

Even the parliamentary institutions bequeathed by t^iedmont to 
united Italy proved a difficult asset. In the sixty years that preceded 
their temporary overthrow by Fascism, they were in many respects 
sickly and unsatisfactory., After centuries of despotic foreign rule 
the Italians lacked strong parliamentary uaditions. They did not 
manage to develop a reasonably stable two-party system in which 
the members of each of the opposing parties, bound together 
primarily by common principles, accepted a fairly strict party 
discipline. Instead, in the pre-Fascist period, successive prime 
piinisters, of whom Depretis, Crispi and Giolitti were the most 
famous, ruled through shifting parliamentary majorities ba^ on 
expedi^cy and personal and regional loyalties. Under^ tlqs system 
of goyemment by the indeterminate middle/* prindpk gs^ve way 
to ^pediency, ,and controversy on important issues was stifle d in 
order to preserve the government's maiority. Parliament naturally 


failed to grow cither in staoirc or repute. Mdre often than not, 
ministries fell without reference to a vote ip parliament j iu 1911 
and again in 1915 parliament fdayed no part in the government's 
decision to go to war. 

Italian democratic institutions might have struck more vigorous 
aud healthy roots if they had been wholeheartedly accepted by the 
whole countiy. But has always been some group that refuses 
to co-operate or is unacceptable to the rest. First ^ aU, the papacy's 
resentment at the loss of its temporal power obliged^ practising 
Catholics to reject, at any rate in theory, participation in governing 
the country. The Catho&s* rejection of the pew state was matdie,d 
by strong anti-clerical forces among the supporters of united Italy. 
In practice the ban on voting came to be largely ignored and 
Catholics became increasingly ipvolved in questions oi social reform 
and local affairs. But it not tmtil 1919 that E^n Sturao 
formed the first Catholic or Popolari party, although there had boeu 
Catholic deputies in parliament since ,1904. The party*s life was 
cut short by Mussolini's adveof to powcx;, but its reincarnation, the 
Christian Democrat party, won a. decisive victory io first post^ 
Fascist elections in 1946. Since then the Christian Democrats have 
ruled Italy either alone or in coalition. 

While the Catholics were being increasingly drawn towards par¬ 
ticipation in the country's political life, the Socialists were develop¬ 
ing into a mass party that consented to be represented in parliament 
but not to co-operate with a bourgeois government. From the 
time of its first congress in 1892, when k broke a^ay from the 
anarchists, the Italian Socialist party has been pardct^rly prone 
to feuding and fission. The basic conflict has always been between 
the moderates who believe that reforms could be achieved gradually 
through co-operaiion in a parliamentary system with teuigeois 
parties, and the extremists who maintain that reform cart only 
come through revolution. In 1912 the extremists fin^y gained 
control of Ae party and kept it until MussoHm oyqrdM:^ l^lia- 
mentary governmeiUr- After the 1919 electiohl the Spcialisis 
emerg^ as the strongest,party in parlianKnt and in the count^^ 
But mey clung stubb^nly to their doctrinal orthodoxy ;* when ^ 
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king was opening parliament m 1919, the Socialist deputies marched 
out of the Chamber smging the Red Flag.** Eventually their 
persistent refusal to co-operate with the bourgeois parties against 
right-wing extremism opened the door to Fascism. 

The restoration of parliamentary democracy in Italy since the 
overthrow of Fascism has been a remarkable achievement. But 
th^ old weaknesses and handicaps were not completely purged by 
the cathartic experience of Fasdsm. Party politics are now much 
more a matter of lively controversy over principles, policies and 
measures^ and much less a series of, manoeuvres and bargains 
designed primarily to maintain the gov^ment*s parliamentary 
majority. But the fate of governments has continued more often 
than not to be dedded outside parliament, and unfortunately 
parliamentary arithmetic has not favoured the emergence of stable 
governments with the necessary drive and authority to push through 
controversial rcforms^although it would be quite unfair to under¬ 
rate what has been achieved^ particularly in the south. Since the 
Christian Democrats lost their absolute majority in the 1953 
tions, cO-operation with some or all of the small centre parties 
has been esscntial9 not just desirable. And the continuous processes 
of bargaining, conciliation and compromise that characterised 
pre-Fa^t parliamentary life in Italy have gone on being used 
to keep successive coalitions together. Moreover, the same 
processes must always be repeated inside the Christian Democrat 
party where men with widely differing outlooks are united only 
by their religion and their fear of communism. Admittedly, in 
politics, which is the art of the possible, compromise is bound to 
play a large part; but too often the result in post-war Italy has 
been immobility. 


Socialists take the Plunge 

Moreover, as in prc-Fascist days, the funaioning of parliamentary 
democracy has been circumscribed by the existence of a large group, 
now the Communists, who sit in parliament—they are now 166 
strong in the Chamber—but refuse like the pre-Fascist Socialists, 
from whom they split in 1921, to play the parliamentary game 
according to the rules. One of the basic problems of Italian politics 
has always been the lack of a strong left-wing party that was pre¬ 
pared to take offkc in order to carry out progressive and reforming 
policies by democratic means. Signor Nenni, the leader of the 
Socialist party, has never forgotten the disastrous consequence of 
his party’s refusal to co-operate with the other parties to block 
Fascism. But once the brief tk)stwar period of euphoria was over, 
the task of bringing the Socialists into full co-operation with the 
Christian Democrats, this time to block the danger from the 
extreme left, proved extremely tough. 

On the one hand the Socialists had to become sufficiently respect¬ 
able—that is, sufficiently divorced from the Communists—to make 
them acceptable to the Christian Democrats. Many Christian 
Democrats feel that the Socialists have still not made the grade, but 
various factors have helped to propel them towards closer alliance 
with the Socialists: the feeling that intemationd communism is 
less of a menace than it was; the growing importance inside 
the Christian Democrat party of leftish progressive men whose 
primary interest is social and economic reform ; above all the feel¬ 
ing that the centre formula in politics is worn out. On the other 
hand the Socialists had to be persuaded to destroy the precious 
unity of the working class movement by breaking their close links 
with the Communists, at any rate at the national level—more than 
anything else, probably, the Soviet intervention in Hungary did 
that—and overix>me their traditional allergy to co-operating with 
bourgeois parties. Signor Nenni succeeded in the end but not 
without splitting the party once again. After a period of giving 
pariiamentary support to a centre govertment under Signor 
Fanfanl, the Socialists last December ^ally went the whole way 
ami jot^ th<e government; the ** opening to the left **—so much 
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dadred by some, so much by kmric^tdevj^ 

Unifortunately this t>h>iiusinj|fi^ deviric^ in ttamifi:|io^ 
has got off to an uncomfortable stiwt^ /l^e new centre-left govem- 
ment*s first and urgent task has beeif to deal with an economic 
crisis that for months had been rumbling in the background but 
has been largely neglected for lack of a strong enough government 
to take it firmiy in hand. The crisis is the reverse side of the glitter¬ 
ing coin of northern Italy's extraordinarily successful economic 
expansion over the past ten years or so. It is the kind of inffationary 
crisis that calls, among other things, for w'age restraint, higher 
productivity and more taxes->001 at all the kind of policies with 
which a Socialist party would choose to celebrate its accession tp 
power virtually for the first time in more than seventy years. 

The measures of economic restraint that were finally introduced 
last month after weeks of ankif^. cposultatioa included a higher 
tax on petrol, a new purchase tax on cars, a cbxliige in the dividends 
tax and drastic proposals to rettnet hire pureba^' They are almost 
certainly too tough to be fully carried out. ,Rut im addition to 
upsetting the industrialists they revived in many Socidists all their 
old doubts and fears about the wisdom of joining a centre- 
left government. To Socialists anxiously aware o| the 
competitive attractions of the Communists, the measures 
seemed likely to fall most heavily on the workeiw, especially 
on those just beginning to enjoy a higher living standard, 
and to leave the wealthy—as usud^virtu^ly unscathed. They 
seemed to confirm the view that it had been a major taaical 
error to enter the government at a time of economic difficulty ; 
and to add substance to the suspicion that Signor Nenni, in his 
single-minded determination not to lose any more opportunities of 
bringing his party from sterile opposition to a share of power, had 
conceded too much to the Christian Democrats when the govern¬ 
ment was formed and demanded too little in return in.terms of 
posts in the cabinet and control over policy. After the economic 
measures were announced Avanti^ the official Socialist newspaper, 
bitterly attacked the prime minister. Signor Moro. This seems less 
odd when seen in the tortuous context of Italian politics and when 
one remembers that the new editor of Avanti is the rather unpre¬ 
dictable left-wing Signor Lombardi, whose opposition wrecked 
Signor Moro’s first attempt to form a centre-left government last 
June. All the same, such signs of disunity at the top can hardly help 
to still Socialist misgivings. 

Missing the Bus to Prosperity ? 

Socialists who have a job of work to do in the new govemmenf 
naturally tend to be less prone to these misgivings than the rank 
and file. But all of them are dogged by the fear of losing votes to 
the Communists. They are as sensitive now to the danger from 
the extreme left as forty years ago they were insensitive to the 
danger from the extreme right. (There is also now the danger 
from the new breakaway Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity 
(PSIUP) which hopes to provide a non-communist haven for dis¬ 
gruntled left-wing Socialists:) The Italian Communists are worried 
about their falling membership but not about their voting appeal— 
in the elections last April they picked up an extra million votes. 
To the voter who has profited from the economic boom, 
but would like to do much better, as well as to the voter who 
feels that so far he has completely missed the bus to prosperity, the 
Communists have the great appeal of seeming to know definitely 
what they want. Moreover, they are much beffer organised than 
any other party al^though, as their organisational conference at 
Naples earlier this month showed, they feel there is plenty of room 
for improvement: 

Obviously the present situation in Italy offers the Communists 
plenty to exploit; a government including the Socialists is obliged 
to ad^ a policy of austerity, as we!il as credit restraints that may 
cause unemployment; already some car firms have introduced a 
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shorter week and men are being laid off in the building Industry. 
Whether the Communists are altogether agreed on their tactics is 
more doubtful. To some extent they are grappling with the old 
dilemma that haunfed the Socialists before the first world war— 
whether to reject parliamentary democracy completely or whether 
to try to make use of it to achieve their ends. Whatever doubts 
there may be among a section of old party diehards, the prevailing 
inclination among the Italian Communists at the moment is in 
favour of a gradual parliamentary line. Their hoj)c seems to be 
that the present government will be brought down by its economic 
troubles and will be succeeded by a new centre-left government 
that will accept Communist support. 

Whatever the fate of the government, the Communists are very 
unlikely to reap much profit from its fall. But their dommatii^ 
position in the CGIL, the largest trade union fed^adon, ipty' 
gravely embarrass the government, especially at a time when many 
groups of workers are only too ready to be convinced that, in spite 
of the wage increases of recent years, the bosses have defrauded 
them of their fair share of the country’s new prosperity. Moreover, 
the cohesion of the coalition will not be improved if the Socialists 
in the CGIL, who have always been the weaker partner and now 
are even weaker after the defection of the PSIUP, are forced to 
subscribe to an aggressively unco-operative attitude imposed by 
their Communist fellow trade unionists. This would seem to 
substantiate the misgivings of many Christian Democrats, who arc 
already perturbed by the reluctance of the Socialists to reject the 
Communists as allies at the local level; it would also of course 
confirm the antagonism of many industrialists. 

Clearly the aperiura would have had a better send-off if it could 
have been launched when the economic horizon was sunny ; it could 
then have applied itself straightaway to the long-term plans of 
modernisation and economic and social reform that are its justifica¬ 
tion and goal. But no moment is ideal and the present coalition 
offers the best chance (althoiugh not the certainty) of the stable and 
progressive government that Italy cannot well afford to wait for. 
For the country is changing faster than it has ever changed before. 
'Fhe tremendous economic advance in the north over the past dozen 
years is uprooting people from their homes, enlarging their mental 
horizons, changing their social habits and creating for them oppor¬ 
tunities to secure a vastly improved standard of living. And they 
arc not slow to grasp the opportunities or relish the gadgets and 
amenities of a modern industrial civilisation. Television has trans¬ 
formed their outlook. And even the uneducated domestic help 
from Apulia, who a few years ago would not dream of venturing 
into a Roman supermarket, now tends to complain that her 
employers are the only ones in the neighbourhood not to have a 
washing machine. 

Catching up with the North 

Italy has the distinction—and the challenge—of combining one 
of the most advanced industrial economies in western Europe with 
some of the poorest and most backward areas. Although many 
educated southerners have always gone north—some to play a dis¬ 
tinguished role there—relations between north and sou^ have 
tended to be bedevilled by mutual ignorance and differing tempera¬ 
ments and outlook. The northerners who unified Italy were woe¬ 
fully ignorant of the south. (Cavour once went to Florence but 
never any further south.) They even imagined that the south, or 
parts of it, were exceptionally prosperous ; they were thoroughly 
disillusioned when they found out their mistake. The southerners, 
on the other hand, who had been accustomed to little taxation, were 
outraged when they found the comparatively heavy Piedmontese tax 
system clamped on them—purely for the benefit, as they thought, 
of the northerners. 

Today the situation is very different. Since 1950, when the Cassa 
per il Mezzogiomo was set up, £100 million has been pumped into 


the south each year in g cUtecQiined effort to Itft of 
wardness and poverty. MUidh iias been aebievod^ 
inevitably, not as much asliaff been hOpBi^and the ia the 

general prosperity between nonh a^ buth has gram grtater'^^ 
smaller. Partly this is the result of the eittraordln^ Upsurge in the 
north’s economic development^ partly ft is because tl^ ig needed 
for much of the capital investment in the south io Aow te^ts. 
Above all, however^ there is a widespread feeling that the louili ^1 
never catch up with the north, and Italy will never be urdff^ e^^ 
mically and socially as a hunted years ago it WM 
it has undergone an extensive process ctf modemiindoit 
The educational system fa totaUy irodequate, in WSro 
and The ta:| sptetn fa extremely old-ifadidon^ 

structure of much of IGubn agriculture badly 
hatfied^ A organisation needs |o be devdfaiped to 

—without stiffing—Italy’s ebullient economic development. Above 
all, the country needs to modernise its machinery government. 
Successive ministers have been entrusted with the problem of 
bureaucratic reform. The present minister, Signor Fred, 
while griu>pljiig with civil fe^ce |uy ejaitef) fa ptep 91 Ru|jf^a 
gigantic organisation and methods ” operation designed not so 
much to prime the dvil service as to loodemise it. 

Head-shaking Industrialists 

It fa the need for this kind of r^jrm that to fa 

their justification for joining a cOalitidti %ith tlte 
Whether the coalition will prove an .adequate iifatrument'^r 
meeting this need remains to be seen; It is bad luck that so early 
in its career it should be confronted with economic difficulties 
that cannot be effectively dealt with without offending both 
employers and trades unions. Measures of economic restraint that 
in Britain might be resented but would none the less be accepted 
without much bother, can in Italy cause a great deal of trouble. 
The trades unions’ antipathy to wage restraint is bound to be 
exploited by the Communists for political reasons, while the 
industrialists have never acquired the habit of looking beyond 
ihcir single-minded pursuit of profit. 

In any case, even without these economic troubles it was bound 
to be difficult at first for the Christian Democrats and the Socialists 
to work harmoniously together. In both parties there are elements 
that are lukewarm and even hostile to the whole experiment. 
Although probably most Christian Democrats have accepted the 
necessity of a centre-left government, if only because the previous 
centre formula is demonstrably bankrupt, for a good many it 
seems to be more an expedient for staying in power than a means 
by which to carry out far-reaching reforms. How strong this 
group is in relation to the genuine reformers should be dearer 
after the party congress this summer. 

In this difficult period one can take negative comfort from the 
lack of any obvious alternative ; a coalition of the Christian Demo^ 
crats and the right-wing Liberals, led by Signor Malagodi, fa 
conceivable but unlikely. Moreover, it seems to be fairly 
widely recognised, even among the industrialists, for all thdr 
head-shaking, that a prolonged period of governmental instability 
is to the advantage of no one but the Conamunists. More posi¬ 
tively one can suggest that judgment may be douded by too close 
a scrutiny of the complicated manoeuvres and persond intrigues 
of Italian politics, Seen in the longer context of the past hundred 
years, Italy has embarked on a major process of poUdcal experi¬ 
ment and adjustment. This is bound to have setbacks, particularly 
as Italian parliamentary institutions have never been tremendously 
strong. The experiment could conceivably prove to be premature ; 
it may well be if the government fails to find a way over its 
immeffiate economic hump. But so long as the experiment is not 
abandoned altogether, Italy will be pointing in the direction it 
ought to go. 
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Urban and interurban 
telephone services. 
With 300,000 new 
subscribers In 1962. 
the five companies of 
the STET group have 
now reached the 
3.640.000 marks. 297 
million of a total of 
484 million long-dis> 
.tance calls handled 
in 1962 were auto¬ 
matic. Length of STET 
urban circuits: 7 mil- 
ilon and 760.000 km. 
Length of STET extra- 
urban circuits: 1 mil¬ 
lion and 9QP.000: km- 


Shipping lines serv¬ 
ing Mediterranean 
ports, North and 
South America. Afri¬ 
ca. the Far East and 
Oceania. Finmare 
subsidiaries operate 
62 per cent of the 
nation’s ’ passenger 
and mixed passenger- 
cargo capacity and 
9 per cent of its dry 
cargo tonnage. In 
1962 the four compa¬ 
nies carried more 
than two mtilion pas¬ 
sengers and. more 
than two million tons 
of goods. 


Fincanlieri shipyards 
account for more than 
80 per cent of Italian 
shipbuilding capacity 
and, apart' from ships 
of all types and sizes, 
make ships motors, 
cranes and other en¬ 
gineering products, 
in 1962, Ansaldo, 
CHOA (Cantieri Riu- 
niti deii'Adriatico) 
and Navalmeccanica 
launched three frans- 
atlantlc liners and 11 
other units of a com¬ 
bined capacity of 
256.000 GRT, as well 
as a 3,0b0-ton cruiser 
for the Navy. 


Production of pig iron, 
steel, tubes, plates, 
sections, structural 
steel, cement, etc. 
Fineider subsidiaries 
produce 90 per cent 
of Italy’s pig Iron, 
56 per cent of its 
steel and 11 per cent 
of ite cement output. 
Annual production 
figures in 1962 were 
3.3 million tons pig 
iron, 5.4 million tone 
steel, 4.2 million tons 
hot-rolled and 600 
thousand tons cpld- 
rolfed products. 


Moior vehicles end 
coach-work, aircraft, 
railway rolling stock, 
machine tools, elec¬ 
trical machinery and 
appliances, electronic 
equipment, optical 
Instruments, etc. In 
1962 Rhmeccanica 
companies reported 
a combined sales fig¬ 
ures equivalent to 
about $300 millioh, 
booked orders worth 
more than $336 nvif- 
lion and took on 
some 6,000 additional 
workers. 


Power generation and 
disb'ibutlon. Finelet- 
trlca companies pro¬ 
duce 26 per cent of 
the nation’s electrici¬ 
ty and in 1962 sup¬ 
plied more than I 8.1 
mhHon Gwh. 

New power stations 
added 105 MW to the 
group’s active and 
Installed power in 
1962 and 144 Gwh 
•to Its total generaflng 
capacity. The 1962 
electricity national¬ 
ization law will ter¬ 
minate all IRi's tech- 
nlcar and financial 
commitments* In fhls 
sector,^ i 
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The autonomous government ^ency responeibio for the con^bl and 
management of the largest Italic huiuaifenlai grbi^). IRI colonies 
put at the service of the nation's ebonibmic and pocial deveiopiient 
all their far-flung activities, ranging from steelmi^iigf to |Ttot^car 
production, from ship^uildii;^ tb teli^one services, 
construction and opehii||^'^j^ippii^ ^and air^^ 
and television to voci^lb^ ^ 





COMPANIES UNDER DIRECT IRI CONTROL 



RAI-TV 


ALITALIA 


AUTOSTRADE BANCA COMMERC. CELDIT IFAP 

CREOITO ITALIANO SAIVO 
BANCO Dl ROMA COTONIERE MERID 
BANCO S. SPIRITO FABBRICONE 

MONTE AMIATA 


Radio and television. Alitalia's air fleet op* 
The company greatly erales a network of 
increased its frequen- 156,000 km and serves 
cy modulation net- all continents. In 
work in 1962 and the 1962 the company 
second TV channel carried some two mll- 
now reaches 70 per lion passengers — 
cent of the popu- 500,000 more than 
lalion through 42 the year before - and 
transmitters. The inaugurated the fol- 
overall number of lowing new services; 
R AI -T V subscribers Milan-Genoa-Alghero 
had reached about 9 -Cagliari; Rome-Bari- 
milllon by the end of Tirana; Rome-Leo- 
1962; TV subscribers poldv I He-Johannes- 
alone Increased in burg; Rome-Teheran- 
1962 by 600,000 to Karachi-Bombay- 
about 3.4 million. Bangkok-Hong Kong* 
Toklo; Rome-Milan- 
Montreal-Chfcago. 


Under a 1962 agree- Banks of the IRI 
menl with the govern- Group In 1962 had 
ment IRI assumed a 20 per cent share 
responsibility for the of all bank deposits 
construction and Im- in Italy, handled two 
provemeni of 2.,200 thirds of all non- 
km of toll roads and government bond Is- 
for their subsequent sues on the Italian 
operation during 30 capital market and 
years. The Rome-Na- financed about half 
pies leg of the Auto- of all foreign trade 
strada del Sole was and financial trans- 
opened to traffic in actions. 

1962 and work conti¬ 
nued on the Florence- 
Rome section. Con¬ 
struction of the Na- 
ples-BarJ road was 
begun and improve¬ 
ments carried out on 
the Florence-Pisa and 
Mlian-Lakes roads. 


A miscallaneous A staff training comp- 
group of companies any for the IRI Group 
producing cellulose as a whole, which 
and paper, glass and operates sik workers* 
refractory materials, vocational training 
cotton and woollen centres In different 
piece goods, mercu- regions of ltely« ar- 
ry. etc. ranges special cour¬ 

ses for foferhen and 
executive staff at in- 
termedlate levels, 
and entertains a 
Higher Business Ad¬ 
ministration School 
for the study of top- 
level management 
functions. 
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ITAlIV 


Perils of Prosperity 



E conomic and financial troubles arc not exactly strangers to 
modern capitalist economies, least of all when they are making 
rapid forward strides. Yet, in the past few years, one western 
country fdter.. another has greeted the emergence of economic diffi¬ 
culties With bewildered amiizemetit, and before long ittionalised 
them as r^edtfbns of grave deficSencies of national d^iract^. 
Nowhere has this been morsf true than in Italy today, where most 
of the newspapers and the widely read glossy magazines have pub¬ 
licised the rise in prices, the fall in the stock market, and the 
deterioration in the balance of payments in a way that ascribes these 
evils to the centre-left government’s political deviations, and to an 
extent that has made even friends of the government—indeed 
ministers themselves—see their economic problems in false, 
exaggerated perspective. 

This is not to deny that the problems need tackling, and with a 
much firmer political grip. The government has yet to give its 
disinflationary programme a convincing look. But that, given the 
imperative need to avoid a check to the process of economic growth 
itself, may mean that the inescapable damper on internal demand 
and internal costs should be flanked by the specific external 
stimulant of exchange devaluation. For a medium-sized industrial 
country like Italy this need not be seen as a crisis policy undertaken 
by financially irresponsible men of the Left; the Canadian Con¬ 
servatives in 1962 and none other than General de Gaulle in 1958 
have provided respectable precedents. The real crisis in Italy at 
present lies not in the lack ^ available economic correctives, but in 
the lack of political will to apply them. 

There is admittedly one sense in which ItaJy^s economic growth 
pains an4 its centre-left government are mirror images of each 
otho*. Both are the reflection and outcome of the need to allow 
Italian woikers a larger stake cconomicaily, and a clearer role 
politically and socially, in the transformed nation that a decade and 
a.half of large and thrustful investment has achieved. This process 
of industrialisatiipii was pushed ahead at a speed possibly matched 
only by the forced pace of communist economies. Between 1952 
and 1963 the share of Italy's labour force working in agriculture 
plumnieted from 40 to 27 per cent; its industrial output rose 
times; and some zl million people left the Italian south and 
central regions, more than half of them finding jobs not abroad but 
in the b^miog Milan-Turin-Genoa triangle of the north-west. 
Economic development at this pace, in Italy as in Russia and as in 
nineteenth century England, can be achieved only by withholding 
an unusually high proportion of the accruing output from consump¬ 
tion and retainbg it for investment in further growth ; ai^ in 
capitalist economies where the mass of the people is not yet rich 


enough 10 save, the necessary funds for this investment in practice 
come only from, profits. 

That Italian profits raced ahead of wages and salaries in the 
earlier postwar years was therefore part and parcel of the extra¬ 
ordinary economic growth that was achieved. Yet, as is appre¬ 
ciated by those few but influential Italians who manage to bridge 
the gulf between political Left and Right, this regressive redis¬ 
tribution of income could not safely go on, least of all in a country 
with a Communist party of Italy’s size. Thus the central bank 
itxlf, under the wise leadership of Dr Guido Carli, who has been 
a perhaps indispensable link l^ween the new ministers in Rome 
and the hostile businessmen in Milan, accepted the switch towards 
higher personal consumption, and took an acknowledged “calcu¬ 
lated risk ” in providing sufficient monetary liquidity to keep 
expansion going. • 

. Iq. its first stages th^s.expansion pf purchasing p^wer \vjis readily 
abmbed by the extraordinarily Ucige bereases' m outpiK-^rdss 
national product increased in real terms by 7-8 per cent in both i960 
and 1961—and further leeway was provided by the large balance- 
of-payments surplus that Italy had been running for a number of 
years. In 1962 and 1963, however, as the centre-left got into the 
saddle, the rapidly accelerating increase in wage incomes and rising 
demand for consumer goods put increasing strains on the domestic 
ecotKMay. There was an alanniiig increase in pricca aiiKi a violent 
swing in the balance of paymenu; the spending spree also slowed 
down the growth of investment on which continued economic 
growth depends. 


N one of these tendencies in themselves should have caused 
surprise ; Germany went through much the same experience 
a year or so earlier as wage earners there, too, felt it was rime to 
enjoy more of the fruits of their labour. What no one foresaw was 
the force and speed of the consumer break-out in Italy. In retro¬ 
spect, this seems clearly attributable to the additional adjustment 
and modernisation of the economic structure that occurred in Italy. 
When workers move from south to north and from agriculture into 
industry they move into a different way of life altogether. Their 
money wages may double ; they begin to eat entirely different food ; 
and to live in entirely different accommodation. Thus this key 
switch from the ancient to the modern side of Italy's dual economy 
involves in itself a considerable increase in wage incomes and con¬ 
sumer demand without any increase in nominal wage rates ; and 
when annual increases in those wage rates go well into double 
figures, as they have done in each of the last three years as the 
labour market has progressively tightened, this involves a much 
more than proportionate increase in total consumer demand—even 
if it damps down, as it has done until the past year or so, adverse 
influences on productivity and prices. 

In 1963, under pressure of this increase in total money wages, 
monetary demand for consumer goods rose by 16 per cent, and 
that for investment goods by 14 per cent. The results were two¬ 
fold. First, this demand pulled in a flood of imports, particularly 
of products like meat, which Italians began to eat, just as people 
earning good wages do in any other country ; and of cars, on which 
to everyone’s predictable astonishment they went exaaly as crazy 
as the Americans, the British, French and (Sermans had done at 
similar levels of^ mcomc before theffi' Last year alone car sales 
in Itfdy rose by 45 per cent. But even with the help of a 24 per 
cent increase in total imports, only about half the increase in 
monerary demand could be satisfied, leaving the rest to chase prices 
upward by about 8 per cent. As wage costs per unit of output 
increased by a full 10 per cent there could be no doubt chat the 
inflationary pressure had to be checked. 
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The ]dwip upsurge ia coiismpptioo» and shift ^ moQcy 'm> 
households^ ^ai spent rathier tjaao sav^ ic> also ^uiMk^naiuied 
tesouroes available for increasing investment. This had grosm kxy 
19 per cent in real Terms in 1960* and m per cent;In 196!;}.in bodi 
196a and 1963 the increases,were down to 7-S pet centiand even 
so were last year financed'(dmost entirely ^y draining on cKtcmal 
resources (that is, by running a balanced-payments deficit):; 
domestic saving barely increased at all. Moieover in one way— 
and this point is often overlooked in Italy—it is just as well iat 
firms did not try to invest more in 1963, as they would only have 
added to the excess of demand that couid not be fulfi^ecL^ But on 
a longer view the dccdoauon in growth of investment and in 
savings is obviously worrying. 

H ow polidcal is this dowKiown ? Some government supporters, 
leaning to what Professor Popper once caUed lhe conspiracy 
theory of society^ convince 'thenasdves^tbat k Hi parted! the 
sabotage opeiatioii of the induscrialist^who in.tdrn .give .dKdence 
to the theory! by declaring that they now have adtbeat the coni* 
fidence for new investment nor the means to undertake it as rising 
wages have eaten'into profits and distrust of the'gdvernnfient has ’ 
closed down the capital market. In practice, when one tries to pin 
down the cases in which investment programmes have indeed been 
voluntarily cut back in a period of raging demand, it is usually the 
other fellow who is cited as-an example—we ourselves were lucky 
enough to have resources of our owti... /* 

Nor is it any easier to sort out the political influence in the faU 
in stock market prices, which set up a new gloomy record earlier 
this month by falling to below half their 1961 peak, though they 
recovered when Italy’s $1 billion international credits were 
announced. Certainly industry's dc*:trust has contributed to the 
fall. But the fall would have been very substantial under any 
government, for at least four reasons. First, it started from share 
price levels that, in Italy a&,elsewhere in Europe, had been pushed 
Linsustainably high, reducing dividend yields to 2 per cent and less. 
Even now there are as many large compiuiies showing yields below 
4 per cent than above. Secondly, and linked to this, the fall in 
prices has reflected the fall in profits from their previously high 
levels, which was almost inevitable economically, as well as politic¬ 
ally and socially. Thirdly, part of the selling on the stock exchange 
ha.s been simply to raise liquid funds, particularly since the central 
bank tightened credit last summer. Finally, and embracing these 
three specific factors, a sharp adjustment of share prices was to be 
expected as the great postv^ar boom over-reached itself. 

One cannot yet assume, therefore, with both left-wing Socialists 
and last ditch businessmen, that the tripwires of resisting capitalists 
arc bound to bring down effective centrc-lef^ government in 
Italy. What will sorely fail is ineffective centre-left govem- 
mciit. The worst inomeuts en the stock exchange have been when 
the government has dithered, as it did earlier this month over the 
car rax. Equally, one third of last yedr’s staggering outflow of 
$1,500 million in lire notes took place in April and May, around 
the time of the elections. And this outflow too is not what it 
seems ; the vast bulk of it comes back into Italy—the net outflow 
of capital last year was only $350 million—so that the main motive 
f0|^^ the flight is simply to acquire the status of a foreign, rather 
th^ Italian, investor in Italy. This gives certain guarantees on 
withdrawal oi^ capital and al^ exemption from the cedotare. the 
hated wijthhol^ihg tax tbe government, wuh doubtful wisdom, 
recendy down-a|S a gesture to the business community. 

The real question raised hy this extraordinary smuggling traffic is 
whether a county, caq^iisk jpr&Dg ywii^^vestment status to 
foreigner ^bak i lanA^tie^i^Hyitzerland. 

Effectivji^ tjUsioess expressed in 

the only'way that matters |^Snvestmeiit decisions, depends 
therefqie ^luch less than is popPpk|qpklainK on businessihen’s 
personal views about the goyeminieiYt% political policies^and much 


tiBMnr 

iaoi«:pn ^goirenk^ th^ oOld ecooooui; 

h yttiii^dkinedt kM it the M«)r it tackte dlioieagtr 
weaknesses, di^at ttaveboen tbrowfiup.by t6e ccoocmijr^s receoaoyi^ 
scram. The ^vermnenc’a aim gfiintrodq^iiig mart oompfehenttiv^ 
and more effective ecocmimg ipta&oipg PCL»ptPgcaiimang. oaddl, 
despite buainesa’lt instinctive dititnst^ be a big hei^eir*^^ 
at some points ic.tnay have to bc amended if economic efficiency is 
to be given: ita . proper weight, TltU$;iefon8q'4^^ ieducecion and 
the bureaucracy are cl . central jmpman^ I ; 

Equally, progress in agncultur^ iefog!m/k.^/iiidi8pensahlc. .for 
good big shortce^gs in fatndng. and in- particular 
speeding up^ihn shift: from* wheat f!o beeL >LaiC:.year's jonatim 
Saraoeno.mpohhHb^ futuie plm^ 

ldresem.w;fimilwr drop in the percentage of tite farm 
to ifi per cent id 1973^ fuid a apeedmpnpicC/tiie 
9utimt;ped headih^tm a ei^t^.a:year# qbtB|)ased 

with a drop in industry’s rtserpf procluctivin'^ghivf^ 

5^3 pee ceitirm3.15:per cent: Bdci£,th&k 

loolw will have tobe ttitdi at which kFeas'in/tbeiaottth^nci centre 

really lend themselves to improvement. 


i bufldfhg/md twf propbled tfx irf&cem^iitrfof 

dustry. m move to chosen areas, should be valuable in redu^x^ 
congestion and other disruptions that involve ^bdal cojst^ for 
community as a whole, but should never be pushed too faragfub^ 
the demands of individual economic efficiency. The planners, will 
rightly be concerned with social costs; they, will at their peril be 
swayed by presumed social needs, sudi as looking, after the poorer 
sections of the population. These problems are best dealt with 
directly and must not be allowed to create or prop up an ineffideflt 
economic structure. The SaracenO report at one point gives a 
disquieting example of the inefficient protectionism that coUld result. 
Thus it states that recent trends in retail distribution could 
‘‘ endanger ” large sections of the existing trade ; so the authorities 
“will have to control the entry” of new hu^esses through “ licences 
based on objective needs.” No supermarkets for Sicily;? 

These long term measures will Igy the basis of Italy's economic 
performance; but they oOuld be thrown in jeopardy by mismanage¬ 
ment of the present short-term strain. Thus a reliance on dimnflar 
tionary measures alone, on the unlikely political assumption that the 
government would be prepared to face the Short-term working and 
unemployment that these would undoubtedly involve if .fully* carried 
through, would'have many Unfortunate long-term effect^ too. They 
would tend to perpetuate the forward legacy of uhemplo^mcht 
which, in, Italy as in Brit^fii, tends to dog productivity in pros¬ 
perous times by making workers nelMCtant to move and good em- 
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this. Certainly, devaluation would in no way be a substitute for 
firm measures to check the growth of wage rates and consumer 
demand ; on the contrary it would necessitate a reinforcement of 
those curbs. But it would provide some promise that the produc¬ 
tion thereby diverted from the home market would in fact be 
shifted into export markets—rather than having to be cut back. 
The latest figures of retail prices and money circulation confirm 
that the restrictive measures are taking effect. This does not mean 
that they can be relaxed ; rather, they have to be flanked by a 
specific boost to correct Italy’s external unbalance in a still expan¬ 
sionist way. The Italian central bank, which rightly braved criticism 
to finance Italy’s expansion in the recent past, should not torment 
itself too much about the resultant growth pains. Its timing in 
swinging to restriction may have been wrong by a few months last 
year ; the wisdom of its bold gestures were not, and another radical 
move of a different kind is needed now. In the end, devaluation 
combined with domestic restraint will offer better scope for mone¬ 
tary stability in Italy than reliance on a straight dishiflationary pro¬ 
gramme that no one believes will be carried through. 


New Worlds on Television 

B etween 1953 I 955 Italy’s tele¬ 

vision network spread from the 
industrial triangle in the north to the 
entire peninsula as well as to Sicily and 
Sardinia. No precedent existed in other 
countries to provide a warning of the 
formidable influence the new medium could 
exert on a population that knew nothing 
of the amenities of industrial civilisation. 

Italy’s most popular trade union leader, the 
late Giuseppe di Vittorio, who came from 
Apulia, used to describe the impression 
made on him when, at the age of fourteen, 
he discovered the use of the tooth-brush. 

Today hardly a child in the whole of Italy 
has not seen clo5e-ups of beautiful boys and 
girls industriously brushing their teeth. 

Yet how many of these children actually 
possess a tooth-brush or can reasonably 
expect to own one when they grow up ? 

Two years ago at Ferrandina, a town of 
10,000 inhabitants in Lucania, the average 
sale of tooth-brushes was forty a year. Can 
modern Italy provide fifty million Italians 
with tooth-brushes and all the other things 
that belong to a modern industrial standard 
of living ? 

The enlightened intellectuals who run 
the Italian state television authority (Rai- 
Tv) from its headquarters in Via del 
Babuino in Rome know the true answer to 
this question and are now considering its 
implications: for all the progress made in 
the last four years it is unlikely that Italy 
will be able, in another five or even ten 
years, to produce a living standard through¬ 
put die country that is comparable to the 
model prolected by television, particularly 
by oomfUeroiai advertising films. (There 
is no commerdal television in Italy. Both 
channels are cpptrdUed by Rai-Tv but 
Mlvertising films, vetted by the authorities, 
hst shown for a certain number of minutes 

By the end of this year television will 
have entered five miUion lulian homes and 
will be reaching a public of 25 miltiom 


The calculated average is five watchers to sidered the innocuous repertoire of 

each set, but the proportion is higher in bourgeois comedy, light opera and the like, 

the south. In northern Italy parents often Models drawn from the French Third 

refuse to have television in the house Republic or Edwardian England were 

because they believe it distracts the children offered to a public increasingly composed ol 

from their homework. In the south the a proletariat quite unfamiliar with the ethics 

opposite reason is put forward ; people who and values of the characters on the screen, 

can perhaps ill afford it say they must have It has now been estimated thajr the average 

television for the children. We want the schooling of television watchers goes no 

children to see, we want them to know the further than the fifth elementary class at its 

things we never had a chance to learn ” ; lowest rural level. Often the watchers have 

because, it is implied, they were concealed so little experience of the world set before 

from us. If Italian capitalism wanted to them that they cannot distinguish between 

defend its privileges, they say in Via del factual reporting and fictional represent a- 

Babuino, it should not have given television tion unless the drama is decked out in his- 

to the masses. For nearly eight years torical dress. 

southern Italians have been subjected to Visual lessons arc quickly learned and 
an intensive treatment which has forced perhaps stored away. Certainly no one 

them to look, to understand and to compare. doubts the immense impact of television on 

Unfortunately what they have been invited such a public. Clearly it has played a large 

to compare with the reality of their own part in creating the ferment that is causing 

underprivileged existence is largely an millions of Italians to leave the rural 

unrealistic idealisation of the middle-class districts and depressed towns of the south. 

American wa^ of life. Even more directly, it has stimulated the 

It is only in the last two or three years ever-growing desire for consumer goods 

that a change of leadership at Rai-Tv has which at first favoured the boom and 

made it possible to assess and partially cor- is now seriously upsetting the trade 

rect some early mistakes. From the begin- balance. 

ning television has been largely (and Superficially, and perhaps in some more 
jealously) controlled by 
the Christian Demo¬ 
crats whose leaders, ten 
years ago, were more 
conservative than the 
generation of Catholic 
politicians that has 
since come to the fore. 

The fear that tele¬ 
vision might have a 
morally corrupting or 
politically disturbing 
influence caused its 
first policy-makers to 
concentrate on pro- 
grammes of fight 
entertainment drawn 
from what was con- 
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ploym reluctant to dismiss. A check on Italy’s economic growth 
would also undoubtedly intensify the ruordown in investment. 
Organised industry clamours daily chat only sharp cutbacks in 
public spending and a bigger cutback in consumption can restore its 
confidence: but if such a prescription were taken neat the stock 
exchange would really nosedive, and rightly. Moreover, a check 
to investment in Italy would be bound to hit the weaker areas— 
the south—disproportionatdy hard, as has happened to Britain’s 
much better placed peripheral regions twice in the past six years. 

Even a mere switch in the emphasis of investment from capital 
''expansion”.to capital deepening” to improve efficiency and 
lower costs must necessarily be concentrated in the older industrial 
areas. Adnuttedly, nhont one third of investment in Italy is con¬ 
trolled by the state, and could be directed to the south against the 
cooiMxnic gr^—but such investment is a poor substitute for com¬ 
mercially viable projects. This is a major argument for keeping 
Italian i^ustry higUy geared for export. 

Specific measures, of whidi devaluation is virtually the only one 
that is intematkmally allowable, are probably necessary to achieve 
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THE MILAN.TRADE 

AN INCf|||kSINOLy INTIRNATIQIM 

Will open for the forty-second time fttM^ 12 to’2S April next 



The Milan Pair, whi(dKv.4Vll| bf hold for 
the forty-second time ^ 2J5 April 

next, should provide % 'indlti^tl^ OS 

to the prospects of world Iradd. iodplng by 
the fact that this FOlf, which ,h3l» always 
proved Itself reliably,*00|tc|j^dhQ trade, 
movements. Is now vj^aU ^Kjt-i^l|t‘yray to beat* 
Ing the records it ealAb|lflmd:#t 1^3* these 
prospects can be redlOPpNiillv'^lth optimftrn. 
Records which repnaoUPf^^M small achieve¬ 
ment, since last ^hto ISsIr drew lAObb 
exhibitors whose sie^ displayed the prod¬ 
ucts of 04 countrteft'.- ^rty-nlne of these 
&untries were alsO-OMklaliy represented at 
CIS, the lnternatioe^^tj|^de Centre which was 
launched In 1961 is now housed In 

the Fair's Palace Ions. 

From the data ef hand there is now every 
reason to expect that, the number of exhibi¬ 
tors at the forthofiMnlrig fair will exceed last 
year's record »*#«?»*■ It is also certain that 
the number of.i^^kins represented In April 
1963 by forel^^;4^lbitor8 will bO greater. 

Newcomers official participation 

will be of partkpfar interest are the Hong 
Kong GovernnAayit Office and fhe Sheikhdom 
of Kuwait, theiiher having announced its 
intention to depiplistrate the greater oppor. 
tunities that noW' exiiKt for ft^ade with Euro¬ 
pe. After an absence of two years, Canada 
is now returning' to the Milan Fair where 
she will be showing skins and furs, including 
semi-finished samples. In the Clothing sector. 

Thus all five continents wilt again be re¬ 
presented at the International Trade Centre 
and in the many display sectors of the Pair 
As on previous occasions, their furKtIon as 
a meeting-place for conducting business be* 
tween the trading regions of the world wftl 
be maintained: regions which range from 
the European Common Market to the new 
African countries; from the British Com¬ 
monwealth group to the lands of the Far 
East; from North and South America to Rus¬ 
sia and her socialist neighbours in eastern 
Europe. 

The worldwide prestige that the Milan 
Fair now enjoys has been greatly strength¬ 
ened by its classified trade shows, each of 
which is given suitable accommodation in 
an exhibition zone whose display area covers 
720,000 square yards. Outstanding among 
those of recent months were The European 
Machine Tools Exhibition, The International 
Chemical Exhibition, The International Blerx- 
nlal Exhibition of the Packing and Wrapping 
Trades and The International Fifm, TVfilm 
Documentary Market. The last-named, better 
known as MIFED, has In the past four years 
proved Itself the most highly effective me¬ 
dium for the buying and selling of films on 
an international scale. 

The International Film, TVfilm and Docu¬ 
mentary Market claims special mention. Under 
the name of MIFED it has made the Lombard 
capital a world ceptre fpr business transac¬ 
tions relating to the Film industry. 

The successful growth of MIFI^ during 
the short period of four years has been 
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No less inteflait.lj^ of its kind was ftia 
first TVfilm Show' and Market, which was 
held on the prePMsas of MIFED In late Octo¬ 
ber 1963. Organized by The European Radio- 
diffusion Union (UER),- the Show had as 
its object the sale and exchange of pro¬ 
gramme material produced by member bodies 
of the UER. Fifty delegates representing 18 
television concerns attended. 

This rapid survey of past activities and 
achifvements prompts us to ask ourselves 
what the foi^-aecond Milan Trade Fair has 
In store for Its millions of visitors. And hero 
we may recall that In 1963 the Fair drew 
4,150,000 visitors from 129 different coun¬ 
tries. The period of its duration remains unal¬ 
tered: 12 to 25 April. Nor will thertt jbe hny 
change in the general display policy, except, 
as has already been said, em^asls will be 
placed on a more international character. 

The forthcoming Fair will see the Intro¬ 
duction of a number of Important new tech¬ 
nical features which will give added interest 
to the classified displays. The efement of nov¬ 
elty will be most marked in sectors clai¬ 
ming foreign participation, both official and 
private, In the field of International meetings 
and conferences, and in the specialization of 
exhibits. 

Reference has already been made to for¬ 
eign participation. As regards the Fair’s In* 
ternationai conferences and meetings, these 
have grown in importance and number over 
the years. And here we cell attention to a 
new feature of international Interest promot¬ 
ed by the Fair Organization In conjunction* 
with The Federation of Scientific and Techni¬ 
cal Associations (FAST). Arrangements have 
been made to hold a conference to make a 
practical study of the Increasing scarcity of 
available world supplies of water, whether 
for drinking purposes or for industrial and 
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agricultural uses. This conference, which will 
be held in the Fair quarter and whose alms 
:are of a purely scientific and practical n(|* 
^^ure, is believed to be the first of Its kind 
• ^ the world. It will be supported by' a 
i^imvant exhibition and will be called thk 
i^sh Water from the Sea» Conference. 
from the main countries ooncemad 
. Is problem are being Invited to attend. 
iJpctude the United States, Britain, Ger- 
l^^pan and Israel. 

Meaii^ile the Fair Organization Is Aiming 
In the rjp^eased specialisation and concen¬ 
tration ^^"llshlblts In their respective sectors. 

A go^'^^mple of maximum effect ob¬ 
tained bychanneling of all Its Interre¬ 
lated good^Ail^, sector wilt be seen 

Food and Beverages pavll- 
es of merchandise which 
do with this class will 
result wilt be a special- 
ailed scope which will 
^|^om the presence, side 
-- — .r , foreign pro¬ 
ducers and Foreign producers 

ihdwk^ irt dmjm^ory will be representa¬ 
tive 6r af'rlfaBl} fifteen countries, including 
Bdfgarla> Canada, Denmark, France, Germa¬ 
ny (Western), Great Britain, Hungary,' Israel. 
J^rotry Coast. Japan, Poland, Portugal, Swit¬ 
zerland, USA and Yugoslavia. 

Notable developments are also faking place 
)n the extension of display areas availa¬ 
ble to those groups which are in the pro¬ 
cess of expanding. Provision has had to 
be made to increase display space for the 
Engineering, Electronics and Electrotechnics, 
Building and Construction and Handicrafts 
sectors. For example. In April next the Build¬ 
ing and Coni[tfuc|^h group will have a dis¬ 
play area of 3SQ,QD0 square feet for build¬ 
ing maferiala 6hly, and of 663,000 square 
feet for building machinery and equipment: 
In other words, a total display area of over 
1m. square feet. Keener competition between 
Italian and foreign constructors of building 
machinery will be reflected at the forty-sec¬ 
ond Mlfan Fair by bookings In this sector 
of ej^lplts from thirteen countries: Austria, 
Belgium. Denmark, France, Germany (West¬ 
ern); Great Britain, Holland, Japan, Spain, 
;3weden. Switzerland, USA and Yugoslavia. 

• The lengthy register of firms exhibiting at 
the Milan Trade Fair Is classified every year 
In the two volumes of the Official Catalogue 
In the past this work, consisting In alt of 
2600 pages, has been Issued for distribution 
on the opening day, 12 April. The 1964 Fair 
will see, for th6 first time, the publication of 
an Advance Catalogue which Is being pre¬ 
pared for distribution (n early March, that 
is, One month before the opening date. Co¬ 
pies will be sent to IteMan trade representa¬ 
tives abroad. 

From the above Information and figures It 
will, we hope, be clear that Milan's long- 
established Fair is continuing to perform its 
function of providing a common meeting- 
place for the manufacturers and businessmen 
pf all the world. 
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lASM -VraCollln«,2r-ROMA 

TeL 482.901 - Offlcd hours: 9 a.m. to 1 p.in.; 4 p.m. to 7 p.m,- 

IN THE U.ICt-A.Ka ASSOCtATED INDUSTRIAL CONSUU 
TANTS, NniQhtsbrIdoo Houso, 0 Knlghfsbrl^go, LONDON 8.W.7. 
IN THE U.S.A.: Commercial Offices of the Italian Brnbaesv: 9401. 

Cal.-llaUan Trade Commlseloners: 67, East Madison Street,Suite’ 



r invEStorp 

If you ftfo planning tg build production facllitloi in tho Common Market area, wt strongly advise you to toko Southern Itafy 
into oonsideratioii. 


The Induatrio? development of this region is one of the most striking aspects of ltaly*s post-war boom, and Is exerting a 
powerful attraction on Italian as well a a foroign firma which are willing to take advantage of the supply of koon end Intelligent labour 
end tho sisablo fiscal and financial aid granted by the Govetoment. 

Ae far as the latter Is concerned, the three Industrial Investment banks operating In Southern Italy • I8VEIMER In Conti* 
nental Southern Italy. IRFIS In Sicily and CIS In Sardinia - are ready to aupply you with loans of at much M 70% of the oepital lequlred for 
your Investment et low Interest for periods of ^p to fifteen years, with no Interest charged In the first two. years and no repayment of 
princibsl In the first five yeare. * 


To help you In the Initial stages of your Investment, IA8M - ■ non-profit organisation * will give you all the assistance you 
may need to survey the market, visit ths most sullsbie location for your plant, rocruft and train your labour, find local contractors. Fiscal 
and logat esslstinee Is also providodt 

If you are Interested, please write or contact us at dia above eddressea. 


Sincerely youre, 
as • 1RFI8 - ISVEIMER • lASM 
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fundament^ ways, television has a unify¬ 
ing and standardising influence on the 
country. It is causing the dialects to give 
way to a standard Italian. It unifies fashion 
and taste. Northern manufaaurers no 
longer produce special textiles or furniture 
for the south with traditional patterns and 
colours, much as though they were catering 
for an Asian or an African market. Interior 
decorating is being directly influenced by 
television standards ; the Swedish book- 
shiSf and the rubber plant, which form the 
background for every conversation piece, 
have found their way into thousands of 
Italian homes. New industries have grown 
up to provide them. Moreover^ television 
has deeply modified Italian political habits 
by substituting the intimate chat for the 


noisy meeting in the public square. The 
formation of ' the present centre-left 
government probably owes something to 
tUs technical change. It is becoming more 
difficult to deceive a lot of peof^e most of 
the time. 

The deeper effects of television will 
probably only be known when the present 
generation of children, the flrsc to receive 
Its impact, grows up. The television policy- 
makers fear that in the depressed parts of 
the coun^, whwe tclcVisioh is, the only 
form of distraction, the cbmparisoh behveen 
local and northern living standards^ as seen 
on the screen, may have laid down a charge 
of rancour that could some day explode. 
Elut they hope it is not too lace to nudgace 
some of the harm done. 


Advertisers are being invited to 
their glamour films Iw. comic cartoohi m 
order to draw Viewera^at^tbii away from 
the enviable Itixufy Of nOMkerfi homes. At 
same tinie the prograsimes are being 
denned to satisfy me tinder'^ucatkd 
public’s thimt for knowledge. Much tnore 
attention and half the talent and resources 
of the corporation arc now being, given to 
documentary films, live reporting an4 
debate. The aim is to show le^s 

fiction about the bourgeois way pf life 
more truth about the ivay people flve md 
dunk in other countries, develefx^ 
and under-developed.' The fesiite so far 
have been notewonhy and compare favout- 
ably with this type of television in both 
Britain and France. 


Can the Leopard Change his Spots? 

I— A Silkier Coat 


I F the 1950s have brought the most modish, almost American^ 
industrial society to the north of Italy, they have also produced 
a revolution of sm^ts in the south. Tffis is harder to recogni^, 
because changed thought it is, the south is still remote from most 
of the things that strike the northern European as new. It 
still pan of another world, as if the Spanish heritage lingered on 
at one end of the peninsula while the other has almost jumped the 
Alps into northern Euro]^. But one can hardly go into the 
Mezzogiomo without feeling that it is at long last shaking itself. 
“ Remember,” said one sensitive observer, “ our people have 
suffered from underemployment since the Renaissance.” It is this 
feeling of hopelessness that has faded from the air. 

If you drive across the sole of Italy from Salerno to Taranto, 
along the via Appia where Christ stopped at Eboli, into the 
Appenincs and out to the Ionian sea, you can still be sure of out¬ 
stripping the traffic, even the heavy lorries which cannot swing 
into the hills round the sharp bends of the newly surfaced but 
modest road. The people of the hinterland are still clustered 
in vast hilltop villages as large as market towns elsewhere, well 
away from the once malarial valleys. The hills are still as bare 
as they have been ever since the sixteenth century when the land- 
owners and their goats began to strip them of their shrubs and 
cleared the way for desperate and ever more numerous labourers 
to grub away for thin crops of grain on the wrong soil. But 
the people are no longer as poor as your correspondent expected, 
and the old hand by his side was delighted to see the changes 
wrought in the four short years since he passed that way. 

The young in their Sunday best wandering outside the villages, 
where some at least of the houses were newly whitewashed, had 
good shoes and dothes, the giris especially. They were not dressed 
in discreet black, though custom dies hard and boys and girls walked 
apart. Some of the boys even had blcydcs, and a few the Vespas 
that are now despised in the cities of Italy where the traffic jams 
are worthy of northern Europe. It was not a wealthy sight, but 
when one looked around at the landscape not yet co^ed by the 
sun, one wondered what had produced the change. 

In the last resort the force behind all this may well be sodal 
rather than economic; in any case they are inextricably mixed. 
The south was much what it always was, semi-€eudal, until the 
allied armies passed that way. The violence and sense of change 
that accompanied the passing of Fascism had much to do with the 



upsurge of radical feding after the war. In 1950 the land reform 
bill, sponsored by President Sepi, then minister of agriculture, 
came just in time to head off social violence in the south. Though 
only one-third of the 100,000 families which in the eastern Appen- 
ines, for instance, asked for farms got land expropriated from the 
latifundia, the immediate change for those who did was very great. 
If the yearly wage 6f a. day laboiirer, ludey to work 150 days a year, 
was £60 per annum in 1950, the peasant’s income rose straighuway 
to £300 per annum wheahe acquired his farm. In the coastal areas, 
farmers established on small plots have virtually become market 
gardeners to the whole common market. In the Metaponto areai 
west of 'TafaatO) a hunily, one is told^ mdces /|r,5oa a year (0^ 
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is pruKpely by the stanckirds of Italian bill 

fanners.' . 

Moreover, ^ miakd economic sense of land reform, t;Wre had to 
be datns and ^rigatkm canals, roads and electric current) and 
much else besides, between 1951 and r9<^2 the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiomo, the government corporation handling the develop¬ 
ment of the south, has poured in an average of £100 million a 
year, on a rising scale, Very act of pouring in so much money 
has created employment andpurchasing power in areas traditionally 
starved of both. The coastal plains at least have also been reached 
by the tide of the northern expansion lapping down into the south. 
The province of Brindisi, with 350,000 people, bad 9,000 vehicles 
in 1957 30,000 in 1963, a small change by affluent standards 

but a revolution by the static ones of the ancien regime. The vine 
growers of the Apulian plain were processing about an eighth of 
the whole local grape harvest in their own cooperatives in 1962 ; 
as little as four years previously the figure was less than a tenth of 
that. And so on. Little by little new standards have been develop¬ 
ing in the south and they may well prove as important an Invest¬ 
ment, in terms of change, as the largest factories. 

The social effects or^mployment, and higher in&o^Ks can hardly 
be overstated. Formerly, employers habitually cnose the|r day 
labourers from among a mass of idle men waiting in the maricet 
place each morning, leaving the rest to go hungry. In such a 
society, the local aristocracy ruled supreme and, naturally, abused 
its virtually absolute power. It was the practice until five years 
ago to pay day labourers with the money the employer obtained 
from the state for their family allowances. They were too ignorant 
to insist on their rightaand, had they not been, would have found 
themselves in trouble. 

Today, even in the sterile hinterland, labour is getting scarce 
enough for seasonal and even yearly contracts to be increasingly 
common. The people- themsalvea are becoming vividly aware of 
what they missed for genergtions. When a large natural gas 
deposit was found in the hills at Ferrandina in 1959, there were 
riots in the surrounding villages for fear the gas might be piped 
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elsewhere. Fpj|, months the villagers, ^et up a pqunaneni £nard 
around the derricks to prevent apypne laying the bated pipeline j 
and visitors were iiable^o be abduaed by grim men shotguns 
until they could prove their purposes were not that technical. 

But all this boils down to the fact that the south has reached the 
threshold of the-modern world, not that it has crossed the bamer. 
The hopes of a ** short ” solution which the social reformers 
entertained in the late 19405 have nOt been fulfilled. Their first 
aspiration was to begin to close the gap with the north that had 
for so long been the anomaly of Italy’s political unity. In the 
1950s the gap has actually grown, lltough real income a head 
in the south has risen 55 per cent from 1951 to 1962, as a percent¬ 
age of the northerner’s income it still fell in the same period from 63 
per cent to 55 per cent. Such oomparisons may not be very useful: 
it is more important that the south progressed faster chan ever 
before in its history. 

But a more substantial controversy has arisen over emigration. 
The social reformers hoped to choke off emigration from the south 
in a decade. In fact, between 1951 and 1963 2,^50,000 people 
left the rural south, at least temporarily—the largest migration in 
the history of this traditional reservoir of emigrants. And 306,000 
left in ^1963, piore than in any, previous year. Critics on the left 
have seized on this as a proof of the social indifference of neo¬ 
capitalism ; aitics on the right have praised it as t]ie solution for 
the future as well as the past. It has been a highly political issue. 
In fact, if one merely discusses the past, it seems that emigration, 
however harsh, has been unavoidable and in retrospect beneficial. 
iThe proportion of the labour force on the land has fallen from' 
an average of 53 per cent in 1951 to 40 per cent in 1963 and the 
iorecasters’ estimate that it will drop to 27 per cent by 1973 seems 
realistic. Emigration is bound to continue. The only question is 
whether it points, as in the 1950s, to the north, to. Lombardy and 
Switzerland or the common market, or to the south itself, to the 
coastal plains and valleys that may be fit for development. 

This is where the most serious criticisms of past policy can be 
levelled, in particular at the Cassa per il Mezzogiomo, for all the 
good w'ork it has done. Though the development plans have been 
centralised they cannot honestly be said to have been planned. 
This was more obvious in the crude sense a few years back. At one 
time, roads were being built on the extraordinary budget of the 
Cassa, but there was no provision for their maintenance in the 
ordinary budgets of the ministries. Today there is still lack of 
planning in the more subtle sense that the policies chosen do not 
seem to have been deeply thought out with all the factors of devel¬ 
opment in mind. Even though conditions in the early 1950s were 
not what they are now, in retrospect it is hard not to feql 
that the Cassa spent too much valuable money in bolst€a:ing up 
the unviable agriculture of the hinterland, for social reasons, 
and too little in building up the means of giving the Mezzogiorno 
a permanent living. As it stands? the south has a few of the 
glad rags of prosperity wijitbout a prospect of employment 
except on handouts of ijnoncy for public works. Something more 
vital is required. This is why, since 1957, the hopes of the 
reformers, have been increasingly^ vested in a programme of 
industrialisation that is now beginning to get under way. 

II—^Transformation Scene 

A broad, brand new and, indeed, unfini^ed highway, with 
nothing on it but a pea^nt on a donkeycart: your corre¬ 
spondent came upon this tempting image of indu^aUsation in 
the south as be ^ove down the valley of the Basento river, all 
rocks and precious little water, where natural gas has be<m found 
at Ferrai^ina. factories are now going-up ixit a corridor 

between dramatic grey cUiy aacked ai^ eroded even in 
February, and furred with a.lig^t khaki grass that will moult 


more), which 
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MILAN FAIR 1964 (12th-25th April) ^ 

The Institute ^rFprprgtiT re<lei(f€f)^ffeM||^: 

special services at the International Trade Cei^# 





The International Trade Centre (CIS) was set up in the Palace of Nations at the 
Milan Fair in 1961. It combines all the Italian and overseas offices and services 
which have been established with a view to assisting visitors in their contacts and 
discussions not only with those exhibiting at the Fair but in general with ail those 
both qualified for and interested in international trade. 

The Centre is in a position to call on the most up-to-date technical assistance and 
know-how designed to favour on a practical plane the establishment of profitable 
economic and commercial relations. 

Within the framework of this Centre, the Italian Institute for Foreign Trade (ICE) 
has set up an information and assistance service which is located in the centre of 
Hall S/2 on the first floor of the Palace of Nations. 



'f 

i >3 

it 


British businessmen and importers from Commonwealth countries are cordially 
invited to avail themselves of the service provided by ICE covering: 

•^-specific information concerning the regulations governing trade, foreign exchange, 
Italian customs duty, together with statistics on foreign trade; 

—suggestion of possible Italian suppliers of particular goods; 

—making contact with Italian firms with a view to doing business with them; 

—any other information required concerning foreign trade. 

At the forthcoming Milan Fair, the staff of experts will include a number of 
specialists in this field from the Rome Office and also 22 Trade Commissioners who. 
have been brought over from all ICE's offices abroad. 

Tickets entitling the holder to free admission to the Fair may be obtained from the 
Commercial Counsellors or from the Italian Consulates in the country concerned 
and, in the United Kingdom, from the Italian Institute for Foreign Trade, 

31 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, and Peter House, Oxford Street, Manchester 1. 

This Advertisement is published by the Italian Institute for Foreign Trade 
under the sponsorship of the Italian Ministry for Foreign Trade, 
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12h Via delle Quattro Fontaiie^ Rome, Italy 


Subscribed capital: Lit. i^,00(hii« ‘ Beseirest Lit. ^ 

Loans outstanding as of December 31, 1963: Lit. l,.37K^04m. (equivalent to list. 7^6!n.) ' ’ 

Bondi outstanding as of D^ertiber 31. 1963: Lit. 1,030,119m. (eqUiValcrtt to tsi. 589m.) 


IMI is tli,e. Ja^gcst credit institution in the field of medium- and long-term finaiicing in Italy. • 

JMI credit facilities are available to dll ftalidn mdustrial firms on sound inve'slriient prbjccts regardless 
of the industrial sector, the si2c 6f the efrterprise, its of activity or the legal form irrider which it is 
organised. ' 

’ .' for new ventures in the South of Italy, asdated by 

1;, \ JMI is also active in the field of term financing of export of capital goods. 

7 iMLs loans are available to foreign concerns making productive investments in Italy. 


Representative Offices in Washington, Zurich, Brussels, Mexico City. 

Branch Offices in Milan, Turin, Genoa, Padua, Venice, Florence, Bari, Naples, Catania. 



a leading Italian food industrj^ 

the best hnown eompany 
lor products 

iter Dove Cream, drA<^^ Biscuits.^ Jlread-Stitks, 

Boiled Sugars,Alm^nj^/.^olhga^' Candid t^it, 
, Gums, Fruil|' Jfelltes, Jams, Preserved ' Fruit and 
Vegetables, Syi^ps, Coffee. 
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a in Italy 

5 factories 
5.200 employees 
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26 Motta owned and operated retail storee 
4 Mottagrill (Restaurants on the Highwa3[» 
Autostrada del Sole) 

The main associated eom^ahtel are: 
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B abroad 
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away in spring into the d.ustiest camcl-hide wilderness this side 
o^the Sahara* ,Rdad and factories seem planted on ^ the landscape 
and none too sure of taking root—rather hke the Ronaan adminis¬ 
trators and northern engineer^ pibheerlhg industnaf schemes ip 
which the locals hav'e so far taken iftdc inidative. 

The gardening meta^or has some point, for ilus is the hiost 
delicate moment In the w;hole process of'seeding an affluent society 
in a patriarchal one, the moment When the slightest frost can 
blight the crop. Thoi^h fn the fiscal year 1962-63 the ’state credit 
corporations helped to finance £236 million of investmpt in small 
or medium projects in the south, as much as in five years up to 
1959, this upsurge of activity is still largely concentrated in the 
Campagna north and south of Naples and in eastern Sicily. Two 
thirds of the £600 million of investment primed by the state up 
rill the middle of 1962 were absorbed by these two small areas, 
situated on the accessible west side of Italy and, for all their dense 
population, comprising at most a third of the inhabitants of the 
south. To call these two regions underdeveloped is beginning to 
be a misnomer. But everywhere else the reformers are at the stage 
where they have placed some of their stakes but have no idea 
whether their gamble will come off. 

It is significant that in the 1950s most of the development was 
forced by large-scale industry^ W’ith Signor Mattel’s ENI, the many 
state-owned IRI companies, and Montecatini and Shell to the fore. 
Only the biggest industrial empires arc strong enough to flourish 
in the alien environment of the deep south. The scarf-dancing 
with red tape by local bureaucrats who hold a job is to be somebody 
rather than to do something ; the lack of a local market or of 
adequate facilities so that the most modest spare parts may have 
to be fetched from the north ; the feeling of managers that they 
are living in exile ; the suspicion of the local establishment against 
intruders who push up wage rates and generally upset the order 
of things ; all these and many more discouragements can, in the 
first stages, daunt all except the most powerful organisations. 

But there are at least some rewards for the brave. A remark 
dropped by one of the directors of the giant newr.sf^l jjlanr being 
built at Taranto by ItaJsider, the big stechcoihpany'bwned the 
state through IRI, sums up the initial attitudes of the technicians 
and their present views: “When I think of the fears we 
had when we came here, I must say my optimism now is sincere.” 
They arc delighted with their local labour force. They admit 
that as first-comers, and rich ones too, they have picked the 
brightest of the 55,000 men, from a hundred miles around, who 
Competed for 5,000 jobs. They are proud of their local boys who 
achieved American rates of productivity within tfiree months of 
the pipe-making plant going into action. 

In fact, their Cjfpcriencc is not unique. xMost employers are 
pleasantly surprised by the adaptability of southern labour, and 
its keenness to earn precious cash by overtime working. It is 
even claimed that the Taranto plant will be fully profitable, 
operating on easy sea-routes, even without counting, as the late 
Enrico Mattel did, on the wonders of the eastern market. But 
it would have been £50 million easier and cheaper (on an invest¬ 
ment of £1^0 million) to extend the plant at Piombino opposite 
Elba instead. The decision to come to Taranto was plainly 
political, determined not by economic laws but by the law of 1957 



which required that 40 pci^ cent of investment by sfate-^0#nbd 
industries should be in the south. 

Only large firms can take this sort of risk.' There is something 
patently experimental about the way in which huge factories have 
beeil launched bn the south like sO many buUdemrs to clear the 
ground for the implantation of an Mustrisd society. Here again, 
the managers of- the Taranto |rfant believe they have had con¬ 
siderable influence in rejuvenating the naval base of a quartet of 
a million people that had fallen on civilian times. Hot^ shops, 
transport, have all improved perceptibly. A few years ago, the 
town had a couple of luxury boutiques for the wives Of admimls 
and landowners, which were more expense than their eqfdvatents 
in Rome or Milan, and for the rest Only the pooiest^ei^ecckm of 
dodies’i., Now are several stores catertog for the middle 
class. Xho gtWth of transport'haia led to the op^g of si 
of garages and workshop^ v^re youiig nuen eard' aikl kartr invh 
up-to^to:way. Italsider itself is doing some Sevens 

of the hurfired people running the planf wiU'^ tecA^^^junter <te 
first but graduating later, ori prcscm ’lffans, tb laiger'and^slu^ 
desks. If will, in the words of one dlrecmr, be 'dfiffldilt ixi chat^ 
the local aristocracy of lafidovTuOrsi 6peculai6rs' and pMudb- 
industrialists living on public works contracts* These'wiU not 
change. But the young will and are doing so,” ' ‘ 

The acid test, though, is whether smalter firms can muster up 
the courage to settle' round the matriarchdi skirts trf Italdder. 
The growth of smaller industries is essential 10 Create a variegated 
market and an iridustrial society in any depth. The state: has 
done what it can to make courage easy. ' The law of 1957 
provides that in ” devek^pment areas (see map) industrial sites 
can be serviced with roads, water and so on ali^st entirely off 
the national budget. It also offers small or medium-sized firms 
investing up to 9 billion lire (a little over £5 million) grants, 
cheap credits and tax remissions. This means that an entrepreneur 
can go ahead with orlly a fifth of the capital required and pay 
interest on his loans largely from unpaid taxes. There has 
recently been a growing response to these luscious inducements. 
The director of the development council in Taranto thiidts that 
twenty firms, producing everything from cement to-beer and 
employing about 5,000 workers (if one includes the refinery Shell 
will build) should settle near the steel plant. His colleague in 
Brindisi^ where Montecatini and Shell have a joftit |dant, ha* hopes 
of an industrtai complex employing 6,000 people. In Bari and 
Ferrandina, several thousand more win be employed in industrial 
areas. Even if these estimates err on the optimistic side, the indus¬ 
trial rectangle of the eastern coast, in Apulia, has the makings of a 
respectable “ pole of development.” . 

. , B4 111 thi^ baf ^ionly the in^r 

. cbflbiiiidbents are legally hxider.> waj^ andf evcj^qhing 'Will depend 
on how the momentum is maintained. The heady climate of recent 
expansion and dawning confidence in the south have been yital 
for the recent upsurge of interest in investment there. As ^ne 
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of the most acute of the high officials dealioig with the south has 
observed : “ The problem is psychological. It will be solved 
whOT southerners start wanting to come back home to work.” 
This is a deliberate exaggeration, but if the spontaneous reaction 
of smaller industries, sometimes backed by local capital, grows, 
then the difficulties of propelling the south into the modem luly 
of today may be far less than anyone supposes. The worst 
obstacle to industrialisatioii—the lack of a local market—is 
gradually shrinking and once people assume it will shrink further 
the south may be as well placed for a leap ahead as the then 
non-industrial north-east was ten years ago. But if confidence is 
undermined and the chain reaction broken, then a later resumption 
of development could be doubly difiicult. 

One weakness is the imbalance between the west coast of the 
mainland and the east. Nearly half the limited coastal plains of 
the south, including in that Sicily and Sardinia, are on the 
eastern mainland in Apulia. These are obvious areas for develop¬ 
ment* But one has only to take a train from Bari to Rome or 
drive on the road from Salerno to Taranto, to realise the relative 
isolation of this promising region. In Italy’s inflationary 
climate, some of the most respected experts insisted that road 
programmes arc secondary aiui must be postponed. Yet it is hard 
to see how the south-east coast can really develop thriving light 
industries without cheaper communications to the main centres 
of the national and international markets. This is where one badly 
feels the lack of a plan with its priorities thrashed out. 

The second obvious difficulty is that the drift from the land 
may be even larger than the experts have bargained for. Most of 
the highlands are useless for intensive agriculture and even if the 
more accessible valleys are industrialised they can only 
absorb a small part of the population. Even in Holland, where 
cultivation is intense, less than lo per cent of the working force 
is on the land and the farmers are still leaving. In the south of 
Italy itself, some of the sons of the comparatively rich market 
gardeners of Metaponto are drifting to the towns though their 
fathers cannot, by the terms on which they acquired the land, 
sell out for thirty years. Ncw-stylc emigration from the land is 
compounding the old-style flight from poverty. Professor 
Saraceno estimates that to stop emigration by 1973 , niillion non- 
agricultural jobs will have to be created in ten years, nearly twice 
the rate of the X 950 S. It may be that even this estimate is 
conservative. It is the sort of target that could be regarded as 
almost a matter of course, or as utopian, according to 
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whether the process of growth accelerates spontaneously or not. 

The third obvious weakness is more difficult to estimate but is 
surely important for the future. All the more thoughtful people 
involved in the south deplore the lack of a suitable local 61 ite—for 
want of a better word. The huge plants exported to the south 
in recent years all have their headquarters somewhere to the 
north. Even in Campagna there are few firms between the giant 
factory and the small workshop employing five people or less. 
There is, in short, a desperate lack of the medium stratum of 
people used to taking responsibilities on the spot and providing 
leadership over a wide area of society. Until such a modern 
establishment takes over, the old one will remain ; at its worst it 
includes people like the Bishop of Pescara who has refused to 
let the state establish a technical college in bis diocese unless he 
runs it, and has successfully appealed to the state secretariat in the 
Vatican to lobby on his behalf. It is true that the problem in the 
south is not only how to get change going but also how to control 
it once it is under way. But the bishop’s kind of atritude is partly 
responsible for the observed fact that the first step to democratic 
consciousness in the south often takes people out of the hands of 
the priest or local magnate into those of the Communist party. 

In a nutshell, the south gives the impression of being on the 
edge of launching into the industrial society, so long as the gathering 
impetus of recent years is not broken. If, however, it is broken 
in the aftermath of inflation, the consequence may be not only 
delay but a good deal of confusion and even disorder. This 
is part of a larger national problem. In the words of 
one industrialist, “ The Italian ‘ miracle ’ has been largely 
the work of a handful of first-rate entrepreneurs, a hard¬ 
working labour force and hatred of the past. If expansion slows 
up, the lack of change in the outmoded social and administrative 
structures of the country will be a tremendous handipap.” The 
ccntrc-lcft experiment is, in essence, an attempt to correct “ the 
lack of change in the social and administrative structures of the 
country.” The young men who have thrown themselves into it 
with enthusiasm are the equivalent of those in England who 
backed the welfare state after 1945. But they are ill equipped, by 
their own outlook and by the kind of political support on which 
they depend, to meet an immediate economic crisis. Inflation as 
so often in the past in continental Europe is a danger signal of 
possible squalls to come. Italy is the potential storm centre of 
Europe at the moment, though it is at present too bewildered to be 
quite aware of this its^. 


Spring-Clean for Bureaucrats ? 


T here is no field in Italian life more stocked with grievances 
than that pf the public administration. They blossom from 
both sides of the fence; the civil servants themselves are a 
profoundly discontented class and showed it more forcibly than 
usual in their national strike at the beginning of February which for 
twenty-four hours brought to a halt such essential services as the 
railways, the posts, the schools, long distwee telephone calls as 
well as offices. The general public has litdc enough sympathy for 
its administrators and about the best that im said for their strike 
was that it might force some real measure of reform after years of 
discussion and a succession of ministers whose task it has been to 
study ways and means of improving the dvil service, and bringing 
it out of the mid-nineteenth century; in the present govern¬ 
ment, the post is held by a Social Demoaat Signor Luigi Preti, 
whom the Communists, with pardonable exaggeration, were quick 
to dub “Louis XIV.” 

The two most recent shocks concerning the civil service were a 
highly. publicised case of embezzlement involving a customs 


inspector, and the partial responsibility attached to the public 
authorities for the Vajont dam disaster. Behind the fresh demands 
for reform touched off by these extreme examples—^and the 
lab3rrinth of doubtful practices which they incidentally revealed— 
lies a deep-seated dislike by the public of its administrators. It is 
arguable that the country has never had the civil service that it 
needed* Unification a hundred years ago meant in administrative 
terms the application to the whole country of the centralised type 
of civil service evolved in Piedmont on the French model. No 
doubt it might have been useful had it worked efficiently. A com¬ 
ment often heard now is that tt sufficed for »largely agricultural 
country in which society was static. It is more likely that it never 
worked effectively^ but conditions in the past were such that its 
shortcomings mattered less. Certainly the method adopted by many 
Italians was to have as little as possible to do with the civil service; 
to leave it to its own strange ritualistic self-important ways in an 
aura of high-sounding titles and the scratching of quilt pens. 

In the last few years this attitude has finally been destroyed as a 
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Although the Italian manufacturers of plant, 
filtcblnety Bhd^acoiebAQ^ for the textile, hat-making, 
knitwear and hosiery industries can trace their origins 
w^'back in history, only recently have they made a 
great step forward and this mainly in order to supply 
th^ demands arising out of the phenomenal progress 
of the Italian textiles industry which is now among the 
best equipped in the world. 

In Italy today, there are over a hundred major 
manufacturers of textile machinery and these include 
about a dozen emptoying over 500 people. These, in 
conjunction with countless smaller concerns, provide 
steady employment for approximately 23,000 highly 
skilled workers. They produce the entire range of 
machines required for ^ s^cs of hbre processing. 
This means that it is possible to acquire either an 
entire plant or individual items of madime^, or even 
to have them buUt to order, and of course; to secure 
accessories and spare pws. 

The total productive capacity is approximately 
£75 million (sterling) per annum, which places Italy 
in the forefront of textile equipment mgnufacturcrl 
throughout the world. 

That the Italian iinits are competitive tia ooniirnled 
by the official overseas trade statistics: in spite of Um 
heavy demand from the textile industry at hotjil^ 
approximately 40 % of the industry’s products . Ctfe 
exported every year ^ fact, th^ average value of 
exports over the past tnree has been £29 million 

(sterling) per annum), ud thCsgofigures cover exports 
not only to the highly tiulustriatised ^ where 

there is a long-standmg textile tradition, but to the 
developing countries as wdL ^ , 

The steady rate of developntent hi the ItsUait 
textile machine^ industry the technical andy 

technological point of view has been possible by 
close collaboration beUveen the n!iechanlcal works and 
the textile firms. It is in any case a imtyersal phenome¬ 
non that where there is w floilrisllllid, textile Industry, 
there are also high^ sUDed 0 m providing the 
necessary equipment. 

One of the most oiksianding Hatuies of the textile 
machinery manufacturing industry in Italy-^^aod one 
which is to a certain extent linked with ^e average 
size of the various concerns—is that it has succeeded 
in producing extremely versatile machines (even when 
they are semi mass-produced) thus making (hem 
suitable for the specific requirements of individual 
customers, a factor which is of vital importance when 


it comes to producing even special order gobds wfth 
the correct top quality and at a suitable pefee^i 

Th^ tc;rtile nwchin^ry ii;igxmfa.ctur^^^ in Jtj^y.wn ^ ^ 
today call oti' m the resources of their 'tecoxuda 
organisation is providing eftethre tdvloe and assfetanee^ 
for their overseas^ tdStohiersi ebb' lealiaU' firths pay 
greatest attention to this (question of after-saks s^vipc 
because they are also anxious to ensure that they arc 
in a position to supply the necessary spafe pbrtSr im^ ' 
mediately they arc requivedA -t .. .. 

One of the best proofs of tne vitality of this industry 
and of its determination to extend and consolidate its 
position in all markets lies in the leading part it has 
played in the four-yearly Trade Exhibitions organised 
by the Comite Iluropecn dcs Constructeurg de 
Materiel, Textile (European Committee of Textile 
Equipment Manufacturers). In Lille in 1951 , only a 
haiidful pf Italian firms were represented. The 
number rose to 56 in Brussels in 1935 and even after 
the phenomenal success in Milan in 1959 , there were 
no less than: 143 Italian textile machinery manufac¬ 
turers r wr es ehted in Hanover in 1963 . Between them 
they leased approximately 125,000 square feet of 
cxittbitioii space and thus became by far the largest 
overseas exhibiting contingent at this impressive 
mthering of World forces in the textile machinery 
mduscry. 

Finally^ It might be worth pointing opt that by 
calling on their own design departmeota and hibn on 
the assistance of skilled kiteoNx^pany the 

Italian textile machinery ii3Wflijli|(ftittri Ulit Copiim of 
preparixvg the final general 
textile works and of puttidf 

and competitive solutions tp jKht iteok ffmpUx 
mducdofi problems. This form k not only 

, Ibr the crei&km of new undertaldiige blit also for the 
modemisiltion of existing plant. 

In conduofatii it may be stated that oby textile 
industry throikhout the world may seek, wm confi¬ 
dence, the assistance of the Italian textile machinery 
manufacturers and in doing so it will be emulating the 
British textile manufacturers who, over the past ten 
ycarsi have ^en showing increasing interest in Italian 
texaiie machinery. 

h^formation required may be had either from the 
A*C.),M,LT.i Via Larga 16 , Milan or an application to 
the headquarters of the Italian Foreign Trade Institute 
(/.C.E.), Via Liszt 21 , Rome—EURy or to its offices 
overseas. 
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STANDARDISED MACHINE TOOL PRODUCTION 

MEDIUM AND HEAVY DUTY ENGINE LATHES 
VERTICAL TURNING AND BORING MILLS 
ROLLING MILL ROLL LATHES 

MEDIUM AND HEAVY DUTY DOUBLE COLUMN PLANERS 
PLANO MILLERS 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


i 


CRANKSHAFT ROUGHING LATHES 
CRANKSHAFT CHBEK LATHES 
SaUARI INGOT LATHES 
WOBBLBR MILLING MACHINES 
INGOT MOULD MILLING MACHINES 
HORIZONTAL FORGING MACHINES 
COINING PRESSES 
HIGH SPEED VERTICAL PRESSES 

STEEL AND NON FERROUS METAL PLANT MACHINERY 

SPECIAL CAST-IRON ROLLS FOR HEAVY ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRY AND FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES 

GLAZING ROLLS FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
LARGE AND MEDIUM SIZE IRON CASTINGS 
CAST IRON INGOT MOULDS OWJkHY TYPE AND SIZE 
FLAT ROLLED SPRING STEEL 


V«rtic«l turning and boring mill typo TV 4E B 

HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS 

BRESCIA - ITALIA 
VIA PONTE GROTTE, 4 

TELEF. 300741 
TELEX 48044 SSE 
TELEGR. SANTEUSTACCHIO - BRESCIA 
CASELLA POSTALE 310 (P.O.B.) 

STABILiMENTI Di SANT’EUSTACCHIO s.p.A. 



SANT’ANDREA 
NOVARA 


OFFICINE MECCANICHE E FONDERIE S.p A. 



RECTILINEAR COME. MODEL RS, Is mode by Che -welNknown Itolton Textile Macliincry makers— 

Sant* Andrea Novara Offlclne Meccankhe a Fonderie, S,p.a* 

t nd in now flrmi v osUtbllshed In Uio ToxtUc Industry or the Woi id, there beififf a v ery c omiidemble number of maclilnes 
i oix;ratlcti In a (rreat many coonti-leH. Including the United Klngdum. 

It Is used for combing various types of Fibres— 

Wool. Flax. 8ohappo bUlc, and Man-made Fibres. 

The foUou Inch a brief drscriiHion of the Co;nh:— 

The CREEL for feeding the material Into the Comb Is Balls of 6 Kilogrammes each. 

DELIVERY of the combed material 1 h made into large Cons, there beii» two slze^ 

EfAXlMUM SREED of machine. 165 stTokos per minute without Burr-knife. 

IfiO BCrokee per minute with Barr-knife. 

OUTPUT of the Comb—12 to 2i Kilogramtncs per hour according to the material being procennud. 

ACE\TS in the United Kinpd^ A Eire, 

HEATON A FLINT LTD., Textile Works, KEIGHLEY. Yorkshire. 
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Don’t give me any coffee or I won't sleep”—// Mondo 


practical proposition ; economic expansion and the rapid modernisa¬ 
tion of many aspects of Italian life have brought population and 
civil service increasingly face to face, a confrontation marked at all 
levels by increasing dislike from both sides. The outmoded system 
and the paralysing slowness strike the humble as well as the 
ambitious ; provoke the average worker, who finds that he has 
less and less time to waste these days, as well as the ambitious 
executive who watches his correspondence with the authorities enter 
the machine and then take its place in the dusty files where either 
a miracle or a bribe will be needed to get it on the move again. 

The concept of trying to ignore the presence of a bad civil 
service has been carried on during the period of expansion but in 
another and more damaging way ; special offices have been created 
for special purposes requiring more in the way of skill than the civil 
service can provide. For carrying out the land reform, for instance, 
which ought theoretically to have been done by the bureaucrats of 
the ministry of agriculture, an immense new apparatus was created, 
practically a ministry in itself. Recruits were chosen, as far as was 
possible in the climate of Italian political life, on merit; they were 
paid far better than the ordinary civil servant. Thus a network 
of state organisations has sprung up, staffed by people doing the 



same soft oF Job that civil Servant 4 )Ugbt to be <loing, bo! €n}d^| 
far better condiuons. This is one of the grievances of the diteef 
civil servants. There is thus a duplication of offices^ at gr^t ^ictra 
expense, and a more discontented set of administrators. 

Under the old civil service legislation it is pracdcally impossible 
to sack a state employee. Someone once said that a civil servant 
who shot his minister would probably have to go^^ so long as he 
could also be shown to be a Fascist. They arc admittedly imder- 
paid, though in other ways they are expensive. Their hours are 
from 8 o’clock until 2 o’clock; this strange time-table is said to 
have been introduced by Mussolini because he objected to the sight 
of his civil servants spoiling the look of Rome four times a 
(Unloved by dictators and democrats they , are inclined to hay^ ^eir 
grievances exploited by the extrems right and letc.) 
of them come bach in the cv^ing as they can didi claim dvolinie. 
Others have another job in thc^ gfteinoonjai^ eyddw. la either 
case the swift despatch of w!^ soffer^^^Rc^*'^ 
depends on one or two able men in each deparrrnent , . / 
There are three reasons why the reform of ^ ikdonnjstrgttoii 
has lately'become increasing urgent ;The ptcii^ 
vigorous government, with the advent of the 
brings greater need for an instrument able to apply 
mental programmes^—in other words reform in many fields. dbj^Mhds 
on administrative reform. The proposed granting of vddet autonomy 
to the regions gives a valid reason for breaking ^wn^ centralised 
structure which in effect has been a liability in the past. Finally, 
the demand is growing for change, both from the public and from 
the civil servants. The discontent is too widespread to be i^dred 
completely and it is too expensive to go on setting up new offices 
to deal with what amounts to routine work. 

For the first time the flock of prospective candidates for civil 
service places is falling away because there is alternative employ¬ 
ment. About 90 per cent of administrative posts have been filled 
by southerners—the civil service is in fact an odd combmaiion of a 
structure imposed by the north yet filled from the south—because 
it was the one outlet for a man of formal education, bom into a 
depressed area. This hardly helped its popularity. The lack of 
esteem in which it is held could be the most urgent reason for 
reform. The absence of a sense of the state, of belonging to a 
political society as apart from the broader aspect of being Italian, 
is generally regarded as the principal source of Italy’s political 
troubles. It is no help that the immediate representatives of the 
State should hardly be the best. 


Design in Transit 

La Vita Moderna 

T O foreigners it sometimes seems that la 
vita modema is a performance in which 
every Italian under 40 is determined to have 
a drive-on part, and that the drama, already 
in its fifteenth year, owes its success to dash¬ 
ing impersonations of Agitation, Sp^d and 
Nervosith, accompanied by an ever-increas¬ 
ing volume of sound, complex in its 
orchestration but comparable in its effect to 
the over-pitched high note of an erratic 
tenor. This is of course ridiculous. 

Nevertheless we must be forgiven for 
sometimes mistaking aspects of modem 
Italian life for spectacle. To the Italians the 
spectacular is a built-in need. It is not sur¬ 
prising therefore that they individually 
cherish the outward and visible signs of 


luxury at the expense, say, of the unostenta¬ 
tious advantages of hygiene ; nor that they 
brandish the trappings of success in what¬ 
ever form fashion and novelty have con¬ 
spired to figure them. Hence the importance 
of the new apartment, the stylish car, the 
snorting Lambretta, the highly veneered 
credenza, and the transistor radio designed 
to let loose a howl of modem awareness on 
beach and mountain top. Not for nothing 
arepop singers called urlatori. 

Tile revelation of possession to people 
who were formerly closer to mediaeval 
scarcity than modern affluence has a great 
impact. At heart they iie not only con¬ 
scientiously bourgeois, bOt they need more, 
for example than the English do, to cut a 

Note: The credenza, once the chest which 
held the Bible, is now the sideboard which bolds 
the gewgaws and the plates. 
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figure. They live their lives very much in 
public. We underestimate their feelings for 
urbamty, and in contemplating provincial 
city life we tend unfairly to draw attention 
to the rats, symbols of civic neglect, and dis¬ 
count the significance of the sclf-consdously 
’’designed” town hall, symbol of civic 
pride. 

What now looks like an ecstatic and 
universal conversion to the compelling idea 
of la grande cittd is at long last a chance of 
making a living in the town, but it is bread 
buttered with rustic illusions of lusso. To 
. Italians luxury is synonymous with 
modernity. This is why Itau^ ifiantifac- 
turers, catering for the polarim desitts of 
new wage-earners and the csrablidied well- 
to-do, produce a bulk of appalling and 
ostentatious domestic objects and a select 
quota of immaculately designed serially 



oiamifact^red goods. Design tkus becomes 
a distinctioii available to the wealthy, except 
wkre cars, motorbikes, clothes, cosmetics, 
hairstyling, glossy magazines and baby 
carriages are concerned. From this arises 
the paradoxical contrast between the modem 
appearance of Italians on the street and the 
mock-modern and mock^baroque impedi¬ 
menta of their homes. While modem life 
is still half-cooked, Italians are bound to 
lean on symbols. Skyscrapers, airports, posh 
hotels, the Alfa Romeo and the Millecento 
may, incidentally, be the last word in 
mp^m design, but it is not that which 
matters. To me Italians it is what they 
stand for that counts: Ecco la vita modema! 

La Grande Gtta 

In the nineteen-fifties the north Italians 
cast diemsehres into the stream of industrial 
expansion with the recklesmess of d^dren 
arriving late at a party. (Englishmen did 
just die same In the Rsulway Age, only they 
arrived eariy.) Now die more intelligent 
among them Are sitting picking their finger¬ 
nails and pondering the chaotic outcome of 
their wild enthusiasm. In a remarkably 
short time they have succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing much of their landscape, their cities are 
overwhelmed by cancerous growth, the 
amenities of city life are cancefied out. 

The proud initiators set themselves the 
task of givic^ coherent expression to the 
new industrial age, of altering the lineaments 
of ctdes 80 that their twenueth century in¬ 
habitants could bask in the rcficctions of 
commercial wealth. In Milan« where the 
ciuTcnt of industrial life flowed stronjeg^ 
architect t>yilt lumi^atCu palaces of glass 
and steel for big industrialists, raised elegant 
concrete apartment blocks for speculators 
along the boulevards, gutted and renewed 
the mfcrior of the Palazzo Sforzcsca (now 
one of the World '6 most wond^ul 
smseuma), strewed brilliant and expensive 
bars and shop-fronts along the via ManzotUy 
raised towers, s^scrapers, airports and 
org ani se d mtc ma rio n al OTHririonsof design 
cum architecture in which Italians deserved 
and won the palm. 

All this was done with an enthusiasm 
whit^ is perfectly alien to humdrum com- 
metcial-democratic English life. Under a 
mask of modem-maute the inspiration was 
plutocratic. Many design achkvements, for 
mstanoe Pbmi’s Pirelli tower (the most 
elegant skyscraper), Rogers* apartmenr tower 
(a modem structure of me^val ph3^io- 
^my saluting Italy*s past), the aluminium 
Sette Bello tr^n (soundless travel at speed, 
first class passengers only), the plushy bars 
of Allema^ia and Motta (suecessrul ostenta¬ 
tion, millions spent), are monuments to In¬ 
dustrial success, tours de force which 
incidentally gratify both haves and have- 
nots. ^ 

TludEict that many buildings were created 
by finest architect-designers, men of 
aristocratic and universal mind, has given 
to the city of Milan an electric thrill of 
degapw add style which simply does not 
exist in London. Our modern office towers 


look like glass and concrete fishtanks. Theirs 
are prinedy palaces in which artists have 
been employed to remarkable effect and in 
which the details of design are handled with 
a simplicity and sophisucation of which we 
are quite ignorant. Architects and designers 
admit no gulf between them. An architect 
is equally capable of devising an airport, a 
villa, an armchair and an exhibition in that 
city where a butcher*s is as glitteringly 
modern as a jeweller's shop. 

While the industrial patrons were making 
the centre sparkle, no one cared what went 
on at the periphery. Asphalt jungles sprang 
up, swaUowmg the limitless LoixAMira 
countryside. Antonioni, brilliant diie^r, 
has shown the arid face of the swift con¬ 
version. Both La Notta and VEclme are 
films of disintoxication, with tibeir diief pro¬ 
tagonists straying like parched leopards in 
the man-mai^ wastes of metal, concrete 
and gUss, individuals founder^ in deserts 
of social cupidity and speculation. His films 
have a universal application. But this sai^ 
mood of self-examination and reassessment 
preoccupies many people, including writers 
and architects. It is not for lack of more 
vital matter that Casabella^ Ernesto Rogers* 
architectural magazine, devoted a whole 
number recently to housing developments 
in England and Scotland. 

The Milanese have had their fifteen-year 
run of pyrotechnics and design polemics 
(neo-liberty, new brutalism, eclecticism, and 
so on). They now are challenged by the 
problems, held aloft like a scorpion's sting, 
of the city’s nightmare growth. With thou¬ 
sands of southerners pouring in 
architfctS diw mmds from 

problems of style, elevation and the new 
business Centre to eleventh hour town plan¬ 
ning. Olivetti, who to most Englishmen was 
the man who pioneered a coh^ent design 
approach to the manufacture, styling and 
marketing of the typewriter, and a patron of 
the arts on a Renaissance scale, is held ifi 
men^ry by thoughtful Italians as a sdcial 
phfl^t^er and foundei^finandcr of the 
pioneer tq^ planning publicatiqn Urbanis- 
tica. The chiidreh at the party "are at last 
having to grow up. 

Bravo for Bravura 

What stands out in this breathless con¬ 
version } Cenainly not a coherent picture 
of a new age instinct with new forms that 
the architects dreamed about, but rather 
isolated triumphs. 

The British yM never try to ape Italian 
desimers, nor afe they capable of doing so, 
hut mm them we could learn. Our museum 
officials could study, for instance, museum 
resurrection in the noble work of Albini in 
Genoa and that of Belgioioso, Petessutti, 
and Rogers in Milan. The Genoese Palazzo 
Bianco was the first postwar experiment in 
reactoatinA a gallery, usingthe most econo¬ 
mical modem means. Then came the 
perfect architectural carapace and presenta¬ 
tion of the golden treasures of the Cathedral 
of San Lorenzo. Both Albini, and 
Belgioioso, Feressutti and Rogers in the 
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Palazzo Sfbrzesca, tecently completed, 
employ imagination and modem techmquek 
to give the works exhibited their essential 
value. Technique is their servant, not their 
master. Albini is the pioneer of the modem 
movement in Italy ; now, fortunately for die 
new generation, he is teaching again in the 
Schod of Architecture at Milsm with Rogers 
and Peressutti. Carlo Scarpa, idiosyncratic 
ardst-architect, must jbe mentioned. In the 
Turin exhibition ede^rating the centenary 
of Italian uni^ (glias a fesdval of technology 
and design), he presented a moving poedc 
invocation of Venice abstract terms at a 
time when poetic sensibflity is'ift’a discount. 

We are oound to adnure the concrete 
structures invented by Nervi which serve 
as footballdromes, pcl^ctioa riieds and 
exhibidoo halls. Bui the Italian genius is 
most invendve in the sphete of movement. 
The main railway sutioif in Rome stands 
out less for its marble-dad architecture than 
for its human scale and its imaginadve pro¬ 
vision fof travellers’ needs; Like'LoOcfon 
Airport it works. The international airports 
at Orly and Rome creak by copipazison. 
Italian ships, launches, cars, diesel trains, 
and motorways, are other individual design 
instances of Italian bravura. 

Italians were pioneers in modern shop 
design, lighthearted wizards ill creating 
elegant boutiques and big stores like the 
universal Upim which English people 
patronise with the same enthusiasm that 
French and Italian women reserve for Marks 
& Spencer. Today the ink^tion of the 
design factor often imp^g Ao «!criSc 2 of 
Service (witness Sw^isn hotels). This is 
not so in Italy. The chain of Fiat and Agip 
service stations, the latter with its excellent 
motels, which tun the length of Italy, arc 
not only well designed but enthusiastically 
efficient, staffed by personnel who take caicc 
of cars and owners almost as Well as they 
treat their children. 

The work! would be fainter in spirit 
without ItalitO 'filmi, FeltrinellPs paper- 
bucks, Viscond’i op^ productions, the 
point pen, men’s suits tailored in Rome, and 
Domus the best design magazine in the 
world. The fact that it often features 

furniturU itiora pitublo birds qf 
^alaglb detainad in jalrpait Iqilniges^ nnd 
8 teel-and-lcathcr chair suspension for direc¬ 
tors (always on .the mqva—ron or up), 
instead of JumitOre adapsedr' to doinesdc 
life, only shows what really matters. Now¬ 
adays everyone wants to be a director and 
to travel at speed. 





Ev^ry firm, like an Individual, hat a clear-cut duty towards 
society i to contribute in the right degree to the progress and 
well-being of all its members. Therefore a product has to 
be “right** as regards quality, function, appearance and 
price. 


ZANUSSI 

strive for the “right** product 


This large modern firm which has played a decisive role in 
spreading domfftic electee appliances throughout the 
world stands In the ferefr:ont of production {eclihology and 
distributive of<panlsatlort exports to IS Countries: 
Refrigerators, Washinq machines. Cookers. 


INDUSTRIE A. ZANUl^SI-PORDf NONE (Italy) 
half a eontiny of Indusllri'al experience. 



the Motorway to the Sun overpassing 0e railway between Bohgna and Florence. 

the motorway to 
the sun, hinge of 


motorway 


The most important Italian motorway, the 754 km. Milan-Naples Motorway 
is being constructed and operated by I.R.I.'s AUTQSTRADE Company. 
Construction began in 1956, when the need of providing the italian|Penin8ula 
with a large motorway network was not so urgent. Next, in 1959, the Company 
was given the task of modernizing and widening the existing 92 km. motorway 
Florence-Seaside. This motorway was finished last summer and today 
it is possible to drive on a modern motorway from Florence to Versilia seaside 
n a short time. 


Nevertheless, in July 1961, a 10 year programme of roads and motorways 
was planned, on the ground of which '3.620 km. of motorways and 1.600 km. 
of first-class high-ways and junctions are to be constructed by 1970« in order 
to meet the increasing motor traffic. 

Thus, AUTQSTRADE Company was entrusted with a 2.211 km. motorway 
system to be constructed, modernized and widened. The system wifi be rim 
for 30 years, to begin with the opening to traffic of each motonvay. In 
consequence, AUTQSTRADE Company was given about 4Q% of the entire 
Italian motorway network. 

The system consists of: 

(a) The Autostrada del Sole and Florence-Seaside motorway, the former 
to be completed this year, but already open to traffic from Milan to 
Florence, from Orte to Rome, from Rome to Naples; 

(b) Motorways already in dperatipn and which need to be modernized and 
widened (i.e. Mifan-Lakes and Mfian-^firescia) or to be finished (i.e. 
Genoa-Savona and Genoa-Serravalle); 

(c) Motorways to be constructed (i.e. Genoa-Sestri Levante. Padua- 
Bologna, Bologna-Canosa, Rome-Civitavecchia, N8pk|i*Canosa-^drl, 
Como-Chiasso); 

The hinge of the whole system will obviously be the Motorway to the Sun, 
A'hich wilt cross the Italian Peninsula and will link, in the near future, aif the 
orthern and southern Italian motorways with the Central Europe motorways. 
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ITAA.T$ ADVERTISEMENT 

ITALIAN ENGINEERING FOR MANTARd^f 
LATIN AMERICA'S LARGEST POWER SCHEME 

In the past two years ELC-olectroconsult have carried out complete engineering services for the MdR^antaro Power Plant on behalf 
of Ministerlo de Fomento y Obras Publicas of Lima. Peru. 

The full exploitation of the lower Mantaro for hydroelectric purposes would involve the construction of two plants known as MR/1 
and MR/2 which would utmae catchment areas of 6 900 and lOOOOsq. miles respectively, and operate under a total head of about 
6 650 ft. The guaranteed capacity would be in the region of 2 500 MW. 

MR/1 Power Plent-*^050 MW loetelled Cepaolty 
The proposed MR/1 hydro power plant will be buUt on the lower reaches of the Mantaro River 
to supply energy to the Central Region of Peni. This pgweir plant and relevant transmission lines 
will be Installed in two phases. The First Rhpsdlnvolvdjlthe installation of 330 MW generating 
capacity, togeihar with power lines tpA4ti[M|.AHd tathdcbastsl iuea of Pisco-Msrcona. The Second 
Phase includes the jnstaaatlqn/«rti;pl!rb<4d&^ ^0 MW.: so as to ifeesh. a total 660 MW. 

Other power tinea are en>i^[siiiM}d^^ ftopi fliKio to I4M<^ \ 

PUtther eicp^on of tWa , staip§S| bo:"ppaaaji^4^^ by regujatlng the river 


flow above the Intake* a 
MR/1 Ineludea 
oudeta'drhicb 
raaervoif is 




m«*n* thjje 

. Jtt tn'tlNnlM eWMiy of 2.0^9 million cu, yd*. Hie 
(ti. MMi apW <S«U 199900 cu. yde in cAncrat^ volume. The 
to ^ 10‘1V ft. Iit'diameter; • ttratoh to to be 

Inoe Wift' eb^e eevhfrJtiteftiMdiate aditi In iPM kert of the conduit 
f pe dri edii to . '# 8 lo i W | l t» 1130 cu. ft/ee«^h, WIN be told on 

ttoltfwMilu«d:ftfl%|i1IMdfiie (heed 2 790 ft; 5S5 cu. ft./8ec.} 



exeevaied 

Thu two. 

the turfp^ 

leeUtailTrttryiiriiil^ tj^ pd^rftiniditbu Miwfb'bi^ adlaceitt M the power station 
btoWiteurfilwillfuwitchviid is Tooeiedrf 4 tJleturwepTeboutOSOvd* .Withe only suite We 
sMtieWettiibiirtMthe natabbeurtiobd.. The- . Included .W the First Phase will f^ropeaed layout for t^M/t/iky^ope wtrp^ i. ThtsHHchthart^ 

AA'AnflrAnAtiTllMth ahniit A90 mtlAR dow/fSlTHtm e/i</ nf (M It mftn fong fmdrgc* pntsure tunmt, the 

be.of thaamglod^ douM circuit lypfto and WR nave about 490 mne^ ^ ^ ^ ^ penstocks, tto MW power ststton and 

Their route in esRain polhta reeclite SRitudea of over t6 600 ft. a.s.f. The system includes 7 swMyvi 
step-dpWp auMhtipns. " , ' . 

In tbs Saepdd PNsa. a alNlId ofirdult 2l20 kV cpsstai line, 1 ^ miles W length, linking Pisco 
to Uma wtR loHew $ dRfera^ rotne. formliiig:l riiH{i ay^em with the previous one such as to 
enamememfMfyfPeervewi^y IfibaiMipfihtmi^ mountain lines. 

It win eiso md.feeid.ednaumerf Umepflecid jcoSauH erea. 

^ratHnina^Worka/eja^imKedatabdutdO flW^^ undertaken in 1963. 

suchros rehabilitation arid malritenance of somrie 90 miles of access rdads to the various future 
construction sites, construction of a hosijital and lemporary camps. 

ELC-eleofrooe^suN'e AptivilV . 

The activity oerrled jOutlby PCC-aleolroCQrtsdlt la ccJnnecdon w^h tha MR/1 project briefly 
outlined above can be summarized as follows: in 1962 ELC-electfoconsu!i prepared a 
preliminary design and in 1963 all ti^ contract docMments necessary for 'the^award of contracts 
both for the workjt fe*" lha diaobinery arid equipment. 

A feasibiTity report vvas prepared. 

The above tpentioned work called for extensive field ^tciivity yvhich covered the following 
aspects; 

Geological Study of the Zone: After a first visitiri November 1961, a surface survey of some 
150 sq. miles was carried out in January. February and March 1962. A panel of Consultant 
Geologists visited the altos in June that year. A programme of geognostic and geophysical 
investigations was drawn up on the most probable routes and sites. In orderto obtain the most 
realistic picture of the geohydrofogical aspects involved in the Implementation of underground 
works, flow measurements werb performed on more than 250 springs and creeks and some 
40 lakes. ’ 

Study of a Daily Pondage Reservoir: Some 30 sites were examined for the proepcctlve 
creation of a daily regulation reservoir in the area of the Tayacaja Peninsula. Maps of (ha mosji 
likely sites were also prepared. 

Site and Laboratory Teats: Six Investigation drillings were pushed to a maxifnum depth'of 
over 900 ft. to examine the ground conditions along the tunnel route. Several waier sample*, 
and about 230 rock samples were collected and examined. 

Topographical Surveys: Specifications were Issued for the detailed relief mapping of the da/n 
site and penstock and power station locations in the Arhuayaco valley. ; ^ - 

Hydrometeorological Investigations: A regional hydrometeorological notwofk was studied 
and 12 stations,aet up in addition to the existing 7. Some 300 hydrological mcasijromenis were 
effected on the .Rio Mantaro. 

Studies on Transport of Solids: Such measurements were begun in August 1962 and exceeded 
200 in number. About 20 pits for granulometric measurements of the alluvial deposit^ of the 
Rio Mantaro were drilled in the Huancayo valley. 

Preliminary Study for the' Regulatlbn Plan; All the main tributaries of the Manftaro, Upstrfa.nt 
from La Mojorada, were eurveyad up to their source. Some 20 possible reservoir sites werq 
surveyed as well as a dozen natural lakes. Whh a view to chocking their possibfe uuiizatlon as^ 
seasonal storage altes. 

Rebonnaiisarioe of Transmission Una Routes: Various alternative routes vrcfe investigaitid 
for the various power lines, pamely on the Llme-Maroona, Mentaro-Oroys ^nd Mamara- 
Huancavelica-Piaco atratches. 

PartlM liivolirad 

The contract for the construction of the plant was signed between the Peruvian Government 
and a Consortium formed by English Electric and George Wrmpey of England and Siemens 
of Germany. 

The financing of the foreign currency requirements will be assured by Lazard Brothers and Co. 

London, and Kredilanstalt fuer WIederaufbau, Frankfurl/Maln, jointly. 



amdibeifow). . • 

.PMspecUve oruhe 2 €tjhoi iHghaSi^/wa/^gr»lly dam to be 

buUt on the Mantaro tiver The spUlway can discharge almost iitOO 
cu. yards/second. 
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Hands Off the City 


I N ali;thek centuries of history, Italiipi cities have never suffered 
such pressure as the last ten years, ^tweea two and three 
million people have left their, homes in raal sown^ips and 
villages to seek their fortune in the tQ>vns^, ,&9res of thousands 
have succeeded in making a nfohe for thcms^lyes and,achieving,a 
decent living standard, thanks to hard work, frugality and the 
hire purchase. The towns have swelled and swelled. Rome, 
Mihm, Turin have almost doubled their population since-thnvar.* 
Only 2| fraj^ygn pjE,)^€i.,bua^p|5g.ha^,be5ft^governme^^^^ 

first most profitable:: 

- blocks of medium.^ 

flat^ ; doubled, trebled 

.la value ia of diree or lour 

y< 0 s. had becn. i«im\f few ^liitga the 

it|^.lhi’'^950 may be fetdkiBg bunded-t&nca that 

' ’iminmif OidliRi'' . 

'Tliese ji^liiecfoet;^ profits have bad niisettling effect on the 
liratode towards investmenu; /People began to expect 
a^l^r from ukHMC^I shar^ and their disappointntent 

they jfiot has beeh One psycmko^cal factor fai t^ prtsant 
fibancial Until the governm^il^,^put the bralces On credit 

two nioiiths^^) private Sffv^lpia went ittlio boilding ventures more 
readily thad 4 |lto ocher of invOSm^, pardcularly in the 
80UI& Pitania ati ustonishlOg amount of 

buii&g hi going on, tot of it i^ less to the demand 
for better housM than to idef^ to/pla<x actrumulsted capital 

into sometlung remuoeJ^at{ve and solid. 

In the big towns the, building, though phenomenal, still fails 
to keep up with denumd. Because df this and the inflated cost of 
building: sites, rents are Idgod absorb at least a fifth, more 
often a quarter or even a third,salaries. The Saraceno report, 
published last year, specifies the increase in land vdlues as a major 
cause of the present inflation. The economic effects of this feverish 
development are hardly more serious than the social and lesthetic 
consequences. Blocks of flats rise higher and higher and closer 
and closer together. At Vigha Clara, Rome’s most expenrivc new 
residential area, the blocks have private swimming pools, which 
puts the flats in the top grade for rent, but the streets arc so narrow 
that traffic can hardly pass between the double rows of parked 
cars. Acres and acres of concrete—Italy uses more of this unlovely 
material per head than any other European country—cover the 
outskirts of the old historic towns. Rarely does one sec a tree. 
Still more rarely do the speculators leave a patch of ground un- 
cm^ered to lay out a public garden, let alone a park. You can walk 


for miles in the new parts of Ronje without finding any place where 
cfoldton call ^y or dd people sit near g trcie.; 

JEven the hhtoric centres of the old townr afer io constant danger 
of being attach^ by the bulldozer,, and much gratitude Js due to 
'■Itdia Nosara,^’ a private organia^uon, whoae > wigUanCe has 
prevented,many crimes. ; Italia Noaira-’? payed: Venice firona the 
outrage of a motor road which would have run through part of 
the town to join the mamhmd to the farther side of the tegDOB. 
Nby jt^is trying t(i save tfip. j^ks that belqpg to the gre^ 

they are m dan«r. The Chigis, the Torlo^, the Savoy fanoaly 
aie all fo div^e parks'£010 tofidtag l#^ 

aiid them up for sale. ^ ' *; I 

The municipal doundls fi^ a-lo^g tottfe to ehfottb loi^ 
regulations; are too Jtoor to iKand up ito ifiefse 'Who lure 

pusUoj^ Sod ioAi^tial. Local fihs^ tos btokeff^'^ undier 
the toipact of the boom and the Vrealtoess or batobt^tCy of the 
to^ councils b a majtMr cause of the building chaps. Somedfii^ 
the cohncils try to repair tbele fihanbeh, hy eafietbii flbea ftom 
tr^Osptotsdf, but id ftaly Oficc e 'roOf ii up W“'ri:an^^ 
genetoly remains unmolested. FrancO Rosfi*s briflkfft film ** Hhnds 
on the City ” describes the »rt of piracy that hai going on. 

A first effort to stop spccidaitiofl wUs made lh with the 

so-caBcd Law 167. This empoweifed ^munidpahties to expropriate 
land that was included in the areas of their development' plans. 
Unfortunately no provision was made to help them pay the com* 
pensation money and practically ho city cxc^t Turin has been 
able to avail itsdf of the law. Another step was mide early last 
5^ar by Signor Sullo, then minister of public works, with his 
ill-timed expropriation Bill. FiorentinO Sullo is one of the most 
brilliant of the middle generation of Christian Democrat politi¬ 
cians, His Bill had been approved by the cabinet but it raised 
such a hue aiid cry on the eve of the elections fa$t April that the 
government dropped both Signor Sullo and his Bill. Conservatives 
misrepresented both as aiming to destroy the sacred rights of 
property. The Christian Democrats blamed Signor Sullo, among 
others, for the loss of three-quarters of a million votes in the elec¬ 
tions ; one of the most gifted and Convinced advocates of the 
apertura was therefore left out of the new government. 

These precedents make it easy to understand the political Im¬ 
portance of the new Urban Development Bill that is now being 
drawn up by a commission of jurists, economists, architects and 
town-planners. It will be the first serious attempt since Nero to 



iV" /stj 




introduce town planumg into Italy. 
Legend says that Keno set fire Co 
Rome (and put the tome 00 the 
Cbrhtians) because he bed drifted a 
complete development pliia::to.7^ 
city and wanted to cen^ But 

even hts pjto 

extent on psnlj^ito Rome 

itaelf cln^ in its 

iAy>^ ji^ llm RMm towns, for the 
I scra^ptuforward geo- 
TuSt: pattern and paid as much 
•Mfitton' iii public amenity as to 
'^gtojcle^. ^oifie oontemperary 
His tiwn photog is 

less good Euro¬ 

peans. Signor Pi^ftlCrinir'tbe Sodilik 
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minister of public works who is responsible for the reform> and his 
assistants on the special commission, are all determined to show that 
this judgment is undeserved. 

The Bill they are drafting will provide not only fmancial and 
legal assistance to local councils to help them to expropriate 
development areas and make sure that buildings do not shoot up 
on the spaces marked for parks. It will give them technical 
help from the most renowned architects and town-planners. It will 
also allocate funds fof^'^ popular housing million f<^ ten 

years) and credits (£150 million) to help housing co-operatives. 
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Linear development will be imposed on the big cities in place of 
the disotderly ^ oil patch ” growth which has been taking place 
up to now. Industrial stress will be chosen in relation to the 
new road network that is to co-ordinate them into the national 
development plan. But the reform will be received with fierce, 
concerted and prolonged opposidon from a variety of vested 
interests. “ We must be realistic,’* says Signor Pieraccini. It 
may take us two years to get this law passed in spite of our 
majority. It has more than forty clauses and each one may prove 
a battlefield.” 


Education Under Siege 


I TALIAN educadoD frequently gives the impression of being in a 
state of siege, from the besieged elementary schools at :the 
beginning of each academic yeao:, where anxious .parents dry to 
make sure of a place for their cbil<^ .to the university buildups, and 
other seats of karxiing occu^^ by the students theo^seWes in 
organised protests against the conditions under which, they^ve. to 
work. • 

The latest of these student protests was SLt Pm, It was smoothly 
organised and far more thim an outbreak of student high spirits; as 
far as organisation goes, the Pisans could draw on the experience of 
earlier occupations of ^e inching premises at other universities. 
During the last two years there have been outbreaks of widespread 
and well concerted agitation in the universities of Turin, Naples 
and Milan as weU as this latest outbreak at Pisa. The students’ 
demands are generally a mixture of local complaints, that are 
inclined to spark off the trouble, and deep-seated and often deeply 
pondered grievances about the antiquated character the curri¬ 
culum, the inadequacy of buildings, and the crippling lack of 
facilities for scientific and technical training. With these com¬ 
plaints go demands for a far greater participation by the students 
themselves in the actual running of the university. 

This atmosphere of defiance and dissatisfaction in the universi¬ 
ties is matched by the complaints of the parents at^ut the lowest 
levels of education. Elementary education suffers from a shortage 
of classrooms and in many areas from a feeling that school is neither 
worthwhile for a child nor warrants thi; expense and inconvenience 
involved in what is technically a constitutional right. According to 
the Italian constitution, education is free and compulsory from thib 
age of 6 to 15. For years now the educational system has 
f^ed to provide the means for carrying out this obligation ; as far 
as classrooms go, a recent estimate put the sliortage at 200,000, 



with those, in 
existence suffi-* 
dent to deal with 
tworthirds of the 
r <q u i r e tnents^ 

The shortage is 
worst in the 
south, but even in 
Rmne and Milan 
two and three 
shifts a day are 
not uncommon. ^ 

Apart from the 
poor south, the 
rapid growth of 
suburbs as a 
result of the 
movement from 
the land to the 
towns has 
brought a fresh 
problem of pro- 
viding school- 
buildings for these quickly expanding new centres. 

Legislation providing the legal basis and the type of school neces¬ 
sary for continuing free education from il to 14 was not approved 
by Parliament until 1962. The report accon^anying the Bill con¬ 
tained the disconcerting esumate that about 850,000 children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 were not attending any school. The 
latest parliamentary enquiry however was rather optimistic in its 
estimates of lack of school attendance ; U si^gested that it was no 
longer the problem it used to be except tot some bad regions. 
Giving 4 per cent as the average, for the country as a whole, of 
children who did not go tq school or did not finish the compulsory 
period, the parliamentary rommission gave as the main reasons for 
this situation, first an ins^ciept^pral and dvk conscience,” and 
second, a grave state of need ih^ltain stratas of the population.’' 
The commission propo^ inti|Oqu<^^g more efficient means of 
arriving at an accurate figure 6f children deprived of an adequate 
education, and more severe pcndtieelf for pare^^ who failed to send 
their cMldr^^n to school in cases 'Miich could justified on the 
gropods^of, sheer poverty. The bbifiinissiod^ra^iated expendi¬ 
ture e^cation would have to reSCh billion lire (£1.1 
billion) by ^^9 and 2,600 biUiOn Ike tiillion) by 1975, in 
terms of the lire in 1963 when f ,200 pillion nre GC700 mfilion) went 
on education. ^ 

A good dcalJk hxmey trill teve to go bn cometing the faults—* 
ooe^of thw ali^iOk fatal gs tlkk <a)tire Spstem^in die training of 
dterc m t$r too muf 

___lb 196J, for insbu^ w 

pcodttped 23i0pp teachers posts Were avdbM foT: about a 
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Angry Students 


Afixioiif Parents 
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INTO 




H I.|l^^|;ll8«pilion-a-year research and development programme. Mych 01 

ge'^ W^ a^cver IW^e 


Irocess and product; but its valu;e to^chemic^ users is immense, 


ringl thenVfeitoi^ualityiitlL^^ orieas^tebUtirkift. 
^^■PlpfMvriVndusliry meet the increa^nglyv sophisticated demaiuls made of 
i^^cM technologist^BTc i^tir^^^V Maitef^a 

t^hniqui^s. Here are three^>^n]pl^: 





GODS OT 4 ja 00 TO t 

Of 4,000 compounds s> ntliesiseU and l«8Md 
ugni^ b^ry. year Jh lX;:f/s phaniia- 

ceutical laboratbries, only two or three cwr p|s«. 
the company's rigorous toxicity tests. Of th^ 
perhaps one may, lifter years'of ctialCtl trial, ^e 
its place in mudicine, for only a drug with a nfgli 
safety factor can be used every day and perhi^s 
for A dftpg that trhifiipbiintty anfmounied alt 
these tests has been maeje available by I 
the treatment of epilepsy. The I.C.I. ^ 
clfectively controls this disease, and does 
without causing dullness or drowsiness in 
ptttlentr .It offers Utc possibiUiy q£ a non 
HTe to thOosapd) sidVprers fi 
ej]|<>sy. ' ' '' 


PLASTICS IN A VACUUM 
Vacuum-forming aga way of making articles like 
car fascial and lugibgo has culled for new pUutu; 
sheet materials. These must be very strong, and 
to fctaip. ftfUlbossing even at the high 
||n i] |p S f a tuitt>ai;il<| stretch to which the process 
nbi^^ V#nli. pgief l.C.I.'s extensive rosearoh 
m vacUMni4>foriairit jhave come ranges of special 
MMtic stots, Itt^^ as 'Vulkidc' and 'Novon*. 

to vacuum-forming, these have 
tile adoption of this tim^aving' 
|« 9 hnique in Brhfsh iudiistry. 


FIBRR AIDS FISHING FLEETS 
l.C.l. libies technologists hava^ iiCfnJ|lT dci^l^ 
oped frogi tfte,n4nv^t4^'plastks7Hy<^^ 
—filament ySfns.'ffsmed ‘ U Isfton’, of a 'ittreogth 
never before equalled in this plastics materi^. 
Their toughness, coupled ’Mtbthaibpt th^tl9% 
^ tile ligl^i^t of all fibnss. aikl tgai t^sy 
both rOf and abrhsion, will Waff illore cco^ 
tionncal gear- - nets, ropes and cordage - fo| 
fishing ficcts^tlic world uve^ 


I.C.I.’s ^r-ranging research 
contributing 
irbjttess iii many Tietds 


'■ 3 k 



<_ 

i Wifi'S - 7i'-.- J. ii y*t 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON. S.W.l 
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TURIN FROM APRIL 12ih TO 19th 1964 


18 


INTERNATIONAL 

READY-TO-WEAR 

EXHIBITION 



nrn 


The specialized market of 
novelties for the promotion of 
international relations between 
manufacturers and dealers of 
ready-to-wear items of any kind. 


Duriaif its nine ysars of activity the 
«samia» has boon,Attonded by: 

2.993 manufacturers 
86,977 italian buyers 

13»QT1 foreign buyers 









INZANO 


8 I A N 



V«r laCfl (aP W* W i^ ti iP V BtfUtU CUmmI* dd cmbU. 
74, COKBO M. D*AZSGUO • TORIXO (ITALY) • eS3.4SS 


"Us. 

BIANCO 


Deliciously different 

Refreshing, exciting vermouth— 
subtly sweet intriguingly different 
Try it short with a twist of lemon 
0€el--lono with ice and soda- 
mixed with gin or vodka. 

Large bottle 16/9. 

IntrodMPlory size 8/lii 


'U eeet/i4& 

CINZANO RED 

Sweet derk vermouth of Italy. Large bottle 16/9. 

CINZANO DRY FRENCH 

Sxtra dry vermouth. Large bonie 17/6. 


SOLE IMPORTERS FOR U.K. OIORPANO LTD. 
S8-40 WINDMILL STREET, LONDON W.1 
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tenth of this figure. In spite of this abundancci th{^ quality of those 
applying for posts is too often discouragin^y lo^. / The secondary 
schools find it far^nioit difficult to fin4 staff with t^uisite 
intellectual qualifications. The teachers! are underpaid and dis¬ 
contented. Moreover they are inclined to turn their grievances into 
a source of profit; overcrowded classrooms mean that children 
cannot learn properly ; the teachers give private coaching in the 
afternoons so that the children can be pushed through their 
examinations ; for this the teachers are paid by private arrange¬ 
ments with the parents ; the pay is necessary to bring the teachers' 
salaries to a reasonable level. Nobody is happy, nobody is proud 
and the constitution is in practice mocked. But by such means as 
these at least the system is kept going ; the rest is left to the quick¬ 
mindedness of the average Italian schoolchild^ 

The results of this situation is, predictably, that .the state schools 
are losing pupils to the private schools which are largely in the hands 
of the Church. In 1957 it was estimated that about 5 per cent of the 
school-going population attended private schools. The recent 
parliamentary commission gave the total as 669,300 5 with the 
number of s<±oolchildren estimated at 6,118,860, the proportion 
at private schools has thus risen to more than 10 per cent. This 


rtim 

can hardly put much enthusiasm ihto the Sodalists and tS^ odier 
lay parties in the present centre-left coalition; ^d dteoefo oo'ddtibt: 
that in the past the differences in bettveen ^ 

Demderats, who are explidtly confe^k)^ Jh and lay 

parties have been an ol^ucte to real refohnj. and look, like renam¬ 
ing one. 

Illiteracy is proving a more difficult proUem sdive than was 
hoped. In the latest national census, which wascond^edin 1961; 
the illiteracy figures, which were rcleasi^ Only reoee^y^ sbdw that 
8 per cent of the whole population above the age of sue can'neither 
read nor write ; this is a total of 3,831,926 persons. It was aAttitted 
to be a disheartening result, For a country passing through .an 
intense period of social transformation, education is clearly vitai if 
people are to be adequately equipped to make tji^ir way,in,a 
changing society. Yet acMding to a fornier n|u^«cf iedp9a^ 
the system is basically thar 6f 18& 5 in^btherMw rdptt^ 
experience has somehow to be made the basis of fuU^ecale refomw 
alAcugh at the present time, when a curb spending is in^sed 
by the economic situation, the^ goy^pmem 9^ harqly thi^ in 
these terms. If it could, them woidfl^ bd,di^ ^btem of reedn-^ 
ciling Socialist views with those^el party- 


The Vatican’s New Clothes 


W HEN Pope Paul received Signor Moro, 
the Italian prime minister, last Jan¬ 
uary, he went out of his way to declare his 
intention of steering clear of internal Italian 
politics. The Pope’s desire to avoid such 
entanglement is obviously sincere, but the 
social, cultural and financial interests of the 
Vatican are so bound up wjth Italy that a 
total separation is impossible. As long as 
the Holy See remains in Rome some 
involvement in Italian affairs is inevitable: 
what will vary is its degree. Disengagement 
was a hallmark of Pope John's pontificate 
and in this, as in so many other matters, 
Pope Paul’s reign looks like continuing and 
fulfilling his predecessor’s. 

The Latcran treaties of 1929, which were 
incorporated into the new Itsdian constitu¬ 
tion in 1947, with the help of an obliging 
vote from the Communists, finally disposed 
of the Roman question and formally sepa¬ 
rated Italy and the Vatican. Yet a measure 
of overlap remained. Thus Catholicism was 
recognised as the Italian state’s official 
religion and the Italian government under¬ 
took to maintain the religious character of 
Rome. Today this guarantee is principally 
expressed in sporadic outbreaks of activity 
by the state to reduce the number of ever- 
mushrooming Roman night clubs, or to sup¬ 
press a particularly risqui burlesque show. 
Rome has no pre-censorship of plays or 
books but they are prohibited by law from 
offending generally .accepted standards of 
public morals. 

Marriage is another thorny question that 
is dealt with in the Lateran concordat, 
Italy has civil xzuuriage but no divorce. 
Catholic marriages have full civil recog¬ 
nition ; so have the decrees of the Rom^ 
Rota, the Churchls supreme matrimonial 
court. Birth control propaganda is forbid¬ 
den, and Italy has no birth control clinics, 
but any chemist’s s^p can sell contracep¬ 
tives so long as ^ey are marketed as pro¬ 


phylactics. Although these restrictions are 
resented by liberals, the Italian people, 
however tenuous their religious practice, 
are on the whole content to accept Catholic 
moral values. Even the dissentients confine 
their agitation to a demand for piccolo 
divorzioy divorce on strictly limited 
grounds. Education is another potential 
source of discord. The concordat provides 
for the teaching of the Catholic religion in 
the state schools, and Catholic private 
schools receive various forms of subsidy 
from the state. These arrangements are 
strongly opposed by the Socialists, but 
they have agreed not to make trouble 
over them while the present coalition 
lasts. 

Apart from these perennial questions, 
familiar to the Catholic Church everywhere, 
the Vatican is brought into Italian politics 
principally because of the Communist issue; 
Italy has the largest Communist party in 
western Europe. Vatican opposition to Gom^ 
munism as a doctrine has never wavered, 
but the tactics pursued to contain the 
threat have varied. Pope Pius XII followed 
a rigid policy of opposition to world Com¬ 
munism in general and to the Italian variety 
in particular, culminating in the decree of 
July 13, 1949, which excommunicated all 
Communists. The scope of this directive 
has been continuously disputed, but 
although it has never actually been with¬ 
drawn, it is now thought to apply only to 
those who hold executive positions within 
the party. Pius XII’s intransigence has been 
criticised but hi^ policy had much to be said 
for it when it was first formulated. 
Democraev in Italy was not all that firmly 
based, and it was felt that the concentration 
ofvCitholic length in the Cluistian 
Dotipcrat party: was essential if the Com¬ 
munists were tdi be prevented from seizing 
power, tdijle Pope Pius reigned. Catholic 
Action under Signor Gedda, played a con¬ 
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siderable part in implemeatiiig Vatican 
policy. 

By the time of Pope John’s accession in 
1958 the situation hra ^eady altered. 
AJthough the Communist vote had contin¬ 
ued to climb, the Italian state was much 
more stable, and Christian Democracy, 
despite its declining vote, was able to stand 
on Its own feet The time was riprfor Pope 
John’s ditente with Moscow and he gave 
the first indication of change when he with¬ 
drew recognition from the exiled Polish and 
Lithuanian governments. When Cardinal 
Ottaviani came out with an intemperate 
denunciation of President Gronchi’s visit to 
Moscow in i960, neither the Osservatore 
Romano nor the Vatican radio'niade any 
reference to his address. A further step came 
with the publication of Pope John’s encycli¬ 
cal Mater et Magistra in 1961, which con¬ 
ceded the state a much more extensive right 
to intervene in economic affairs than had 
beka allowed in ttaditimvtl Catholic 
thought^ The last encyclical of his reign, 
Pacem in Terris^ published in April, 1963, 
went further and, while oopdenming me 
theory of atheistic communism, conceded 
that it contained elements that are posi¬ 
tive and deserving of approval.” Pope 
John’s reception of IVlr Ad;mbhel, Mr 
Khrushchev’s son-in-law, in March, 1963, 
dramatically underlined the new poli<^. 

Right-wing Italian Catholi<» bitterly 
opposed the changed Vatican attitude and 
have since sought to blame it for the rise 
in the Communist vote m the elections last 
April to 2^5 per cent of the total^^ a 
record for any dection the Comonjumsts 
have fought alone. In fact, as figures fpr tBe 
regional government electi^ ^ 

increase in the Commuolst.vote ^keded 
any modification of policy m: tbe Vatican 
and can be largel}r expkubed as a conse¬ 
quence of the rsiHd social^ and economic 
changes Italy is now undergoing. 



I7MYI 

. Pope Paul is more ca^dous than was Pope 
John in applyi|ag: t^e n^ policy, but Is 
equally ms ai^roa<^. He appre¬ 

ciates fully tiifc beikfits of diiente, especially 
the release of Archbishop Slip^, Primate 
of the Ukraine, in February, 1963, after 
eighteen years in a Russian prison, and the 
presence of Russian Orthodox observers at 
tl^ Vatican Council. The d^aradon made 
by the Italian bishops last November, while 
Simor Moro was trying to form his centre- 
left government, in which they condemned 


atheistic conunpo^, has been widely ioter-< 
preted as a return^to the old attitudes.? Iliis 
interpretation, however, is mistaken; the 
bishops’ condemnation is markedly mod¬ 
erate in tone. The centre-lfcft government 
has further dismayed some Catholics, but 
the Pope has remained a benevolent neutral 
and prelates such as Cardinal Lercaro of 
Bologna have pven it indirect support. 

Pope John not only intuitively favoured 
d^t^te, but was not especially interested in 
Italian politics. He was essentially a pastoral 
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pope. Pope Paul, by ^ backgroup^, educa¬ 
tion, imd career is natur^ly a political pop^ 
Pope John .was, always a Uttle aftaid of his 
firsf^ secretary of" state. Cardinal Tardlni, 
whb died in jdly, 1961 and gave him free 
rein: his successor, Cardinal Cicognani, the 
present seCFctary, is Pope PauPs servant. In 
many ways the Pope is his own secretary 
of state and works into the early hours on 
oflBdal papers. The style has undoubtedly 
altered out the aims of papal policy remain 
the same. 


Dividing to Unite 



The constitution of the Italian Republic prescribes the division of the 
entire national territory into nineteen regions. Fourteen ore so-^ccXled 
ordinary reghns vnth fowm Hmited to agrmdture, educatkm, public 
works, housing, and the like. The police, finance and industry are 
specifically excluded from their control. These regions exist as yet only 
on i^per. The other five-r^icily, Sordwio, Trento-Alto Adige, Vd 
Aosta and Friuli—have spedd statutes giving them wider pwers. 
Sicily, the most independent, received its statute before the constitution 
itself was framed. Sardinia and Vd d*Aosta have enjoyed some fifteen 
years of relatively tranquil autonomy. The Tyrolese question has made 
life diffi^lt for the Alto-Adige. Friuli received its statute barely a year 
ago. Distance from the mainland and the presence of ethnic minorities 
are among the factors that tend to make the five spedd statute regions 
unwilling to accept cehtrd control; they are not typical of the sort of 
region that the four parties in the present centre-^left government are 
pledged to set up. 


After the war the good intentions of the 
constitution-m^ers f^ed to give life to the 
regions. Happily local government revived 
through the ordmaiy channels of the town 
and provincial councils. Hiese are often 
turbident> always bankrupt—-local finance 
has not (tept pace with the boom—^and 
sometunes corrupt. But they are alive and, 
in some ways, bmg less amenable to pany 
discipline, are more democratic than Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Now a more prising economic reason for 
setting up the regions W emerged. A cen¬ 
tury of political unity has shown Italians 
that, where differences of economic and 
sodd structure are very great, a rigidly 
centralised administration can aggravate the 
contrast .instead of minimising u. What is 
good for one part of the country has often 
pioyed harmful for another. Thanks not a 
little to dug rigidity,, the north grew ipk 
p^y it die iixjppxBc of dye kaitb. The 
effort to dmtot this pMuced (he special 
measures tor the south Which in turn are 
creating a , new type of depression in the 
negl^ted cefitre. 

The analysis of these troubles has given 
birth to a new soft of ** enlightenment.^’ Its 
prophets are the economic i^anners whose 
influence on the political parties is very 
gr^t They prea^ the need (9 set up 
r^onal counals whose main tadt will be to 
prepare local devdopment plans which the 
central tdnmen wfii then co-ordinate and 
fit into u^ h^nal plan. Ha^^ny, ifoot 
slmuld at last come to Ixdy 
dmbtehtktfauL 

Regiotud autonomy wiU[ have a special 
signincance for central Italy. The north 
is already Ptosperous or becoming so 
lia “pobfost ” region, wiD prob¬ 
ably nevCT be as rich as lx>mbarf)y rat it 


catching up with Liguria and Piedmont). 
The south is taken care of by the Cassa per 
il Mexxogiomo. The centre bears the brunt 
of the present crisis. It is there, in Tuscany, 
Umbria, Emilia and the Marches, that the 
share-cropping system of land tenure and 
cultivation has broken down. Industry 
avoids the centre because it finds there 
neither the natural advantages of the north 
nor the artificial incentives provided for 
industry in the south. The main towns, 
Florence, Bologna, Perugia and Ancona, 
have seen nothing to compare with the 
spectacular growth of cities Uke Catania or 
Brindisi in the south or some of the smaller 
industrial centres in the north. 

Yet it is in just this central part of Italy, 
where the medieval communes flourished, 
that a proud local spirit has developed. It 
is a spirit full of contradiction^ capable of 
soaring to heights of demodratic. co-opera- 
doQ or descending to the dep^ of factious 
dispute. Perhaps it is no coiticidence that 
the regional boundaries of Italy were drawn- 
up by a Tuscan, Baron RiraoU—united 
Italy’s second premier—who played a great 
part in persuading the Italians of thef 
Riaorgimento to dr^ the controversy be¬ 
tween foe federalists and foe advocates of 
a tmified centralised state. This old dispute 
was revived towards the end eff the last 
war and led to foe compromise decision 
to set up partly autonomous regipos; 

At the end of the war the Communists 
and Socialists were dominant in oentriU 
It^ where tfa^ created foe image of a 
‘*tcd bclt^* dividing the prosperous florfo 
from the indigent south. To^ ‘ 

aknc of the central ehievhas lb'' 
dmumuoist adminbtrationi ntahi- 

tain that ralbgnesc or Eouthfl' cpmmunlam 
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is a peculiarly local variety and owes more 
to tlK co-op^ative tradition of fois region 
than to marxist doctrine. A similar reason¬ 
ing can be adduced to explain the unortho¬ 
dox administration of Florence under its 
eccentric Catholic mayor, Signor la Pira. 
The old White and Red Leagues of central 
Italy seem to have bequeathed a tradition of 
Catholic and Communist nonconformity. 

The principle of regional autonomy is 
now accepted by the Italian political parties, 
except for the Liberals who maintain that 
at the worst, the regions would put the 
Communists in power in centra! Italy— 
if not in the whole country—and at best will 
swell the bureaucracy and cost money that 
Italy can ill afford. (In theory, the plan is 
not to appoint a lot of new bureaucrats but 
to transfer them from Rome to tho legkms 
and the coft Of foe tnm^er is reckoned to be 
*• moderate.’^ The Communists for focir 
part originally believed that a OloSe-knit 
centralist state would be mom easy for 
them to take over ond consequently voted 
against the regions in foe Constituent 
Assembly (1946^7). Later, however, when 
the issue becf^ a {k^pukir and when 
it had become plain that foey taaded to be 
stronger locally than at foe centre, they 
changed their attitude. 

Regional autonomy has alwa^ been an 
article of Socialist faith since the Constit¬ 
uent Assembly. The Christian Democrats, 
on the other hand, at first favoured the 
regions, but Ic^ their enthusiasm when the 
elections of April, 1948, gave foem a clear 
majority. In the system foat foe Christian 
l>emocrat statesman, Signor de <}asperi, 
bi^iueafoed to Ibly, foe real, centres of 
power were foe Christian Democrat park’s 
headquarters and foe Vattigau* But^after ms 
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death In 1^54 this htgeciony gradually and 
partially broke down, and the emergen^ 
of a new politiq^ situation in the later 
1950S helped the Christian Democrats to 
accept regional autonomy as a necessary 
concfition for achieving the “ opening to the 
left.” 

Their official view now accepts the 
Socialist argument that the regions arc 


necess^ in > order to revive the spirit of 
local ininative and local responsibility whic^ 
over the years has been stunted^^ Qrst by the^ 
prefcctural system imposed by Napoleon 
and then by Mussolini’s substitution of 
party officials for elected mayors. How^ 
ever during the Fanfani government which 
resigned before the elections last April and 
had the parliamentary support of the Social'* 


hxsy many Christian Demoaats hld ^eold 
, feet about introducing regional autonomy «> 
lon^ as the Socu^ta still fajk^ to break 
rhcir close linka widi the Communists at the 
local ieveli Oh tfo other hand, it can be 
argued that the fiullire to ^trodiicc regional 
autonomy in cental Italy would leave the 
field wide open for the Comiimnists to pose 
as the championa of local gHevances. 


Green Planning 


A swEEPI^Kr land reform was introduced in Italy in 1950. 

Pundits said it was the niaeiieth land reform in Italy^s twenty- 
eight centuries of recorded history. The major problem was redun¬ 
dant labour on the farms which kept down rural Wages and removed 
the incentive to speed up productivity. There was also a political 
issue; land hungry peasants had been squatting" on the big estates 
and the Communists were exploiting their discontent. It was 
decided to expropriate parts of the big estates and distribute the 
land. The Roman Catholic Church and the Christian Democrat 
party were at one in believing that the ideal unit for Italian agricul¬ 
ture was the God-fearing Catholic family living on its small freehold 
farm. Critics of the land reform prophesied trouble in twelve or 
fifteen years when the children of these small farmers grew up. 
But no one could have foreseen the social revolution which was to 
overtake rural Italy at the end of the 19505 as a result ctf the 
economic boom. 

The present plight and future prospects of Italian agriculture 
are described in bare figures in the Saraceno report. In 1963 
agriculture produced i6 per cent of the gross national product and 
employed 27 per cent of the total labour foicc. Its output per head 
was 52 per cent of that of all other sectors. By 1973 *be report 
foresees that one-and-a-half-million workers will have left agri- 
culturcy an annual net rate of reduction of the rural labour force 
of 3 per cent. During this period agricultural productivity will 
increase at more than the national average for industry and Com¬ 
merce. This be an improvement on the present situation 
but it will still leave per head output in agriculture one-ihird 
behind other activities. , The Saraceno report attributes tliis 
expected gap to the mass of semi-employed older people who, it 
assumes, ^ reluctant to move into the towns. 

Although the structure of Italian agriculture improved consider¬ 
ably between 1950 and 1962'—produedbn increased by 40 per cent 
and th^ labour force decreased by a third—this, was offset by 
the widening gap between farm prices and those bf other goods and 
services. The actual income from agriculture increlised by a bare 
1.5‘pet cent. The low return from agriculture is the major prob¬ 
lem tacWed in the so-called green plafl ” that iti its original form 
became nearly three years ago* 

. This green plan. recogp^^ the differences in the agricultural 
structure of; north,.;c«ntralijKi:i^/SQVub^ Italy. in the;areas 
whkb h has cl«$sificci as progressive oic static. Jta. tbo Po Valley 
Italians claim that agricukiixe isi as advanced as any in oon- 
rinental Europe. Even the problems of (he Delta area have been 
resolved successfully by the reclamation and redistribution of land 
carried out by the Ente Delta. In Emilia there has bpen rapid 
progress thanks to the fruit growers, many of them Tyrolese from 
the Alto Adige, who have put the fruit crops on In industrial basis 
and are es^potting successfully. In this part of Italy the system' of 
:Iand tenure is. relatively satii^actory. There are some big model 
farms and a.largc numl^r of medium-sized units which m mostly, 
freehold. Share-cropping still exists but is dying out almost painr 
lessly, apd the co-operative spirit is well developed. 


But the main reason for^ thk area^r pb^^ 
ferdilrty, is the large mimher of small i.^iiiduiti^ centrea wtsKh 
provide employment for aotne member of atiaosiifievdry hirafi^fiiaih^. 
Since there is po foreseeable .prospect; of making .agrladnual 
incomes reach the level of those obtainable in the towns, the best 
solution is for every farmer’s family to have'aF least one son ca 
daughter in. outside employment. This is social pactejca 

the a of h^^^and 

fbr transport facilities. This, and tfie quesdoh of markets and 
prices, are the main problems in the Po V^ey and the other Italian 
plains. 

In centrll Italy the set-up is more difficult. Id Tuscany, Umbria, 
Latinm ,9Qii| the Marches the agricultural economy has been shat- 
tered.l)3^iihf collapse of the share-cropping system. Share-cropping 
on a fifty-Jlfty basis was the traditional form of land tenure here; 
ninety'years ago Sidney Sonnino thought it the most enlightened 
and dignified, form of co-operatioi^ l^tiy^en classes. But in the 
modem systeni blf mirlifti as dppoSM to subsistence^ farming, these 
hill farms of central Italy are trio poor to'supporl^th b^ner and 
farmer. Siqcc the wair, several laws have li^en pj^^ed tp increase 
the farmer’s share of product. The latest introduced 

in February, gives the share-croppeir cent of the product and 
divides expenses equally bctweeii own®? and farmer^ but the share¬ 
cropper is given a new right to alter the croMajid himself to take 
all working decisions on the farm. The def^lfSS^ purpose of the 
law is to encourage owners to sell to |he share-croppers. Special 
forty-year loans at one per cent in|ere^ are being made available 
to those farmers who want to buy up tlkir firms. V 

But central Italy needs not only a d^stic change in its system 
of land tenure ; it must also change its crops. Wheat, wine and 
cattle are its main products. The last two, which need to lx 
qicouraged at tbc expense of cereal growing, ate in difficiilrics 
because the general ffi^t'from the land has left this part of the 
countryside literally deserted., large estates^ cpmjplefc 
buildings and vineyards, can lx bought in Tuscany for (he pqce 
of an apartment in Milan. ..0.3. 
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In the south matters are even worse. The big estates have been 
broken up as much through the decline in wheat prices as through 
expropriation; but there remain the so-called peasant latifundia. 
These arc vast areas where the land is parcelled out in myriad 
small plots. The peasants’ time is wasted getting to and from 
their strips; ownership is complicated and often disputed ; the 
owners arc too poor to undertake even the simplest capital invest¬ 
ment ; methods are primitive and unrewarding. One of the aims 
of the government’s plan will be to provide means to buy up and 
redistribute the land in viable holdings and to provide the neces¬ 
sary technical and financial aid to get co-operative farming going. 
This will be the job of the new Enti di Sviluppo which it is 
proposed to set up. 

Two types of land tenure are considered best for Italian agri¬ 
culture to^y; large or medium-sized holdings on which agricul¬ 
ture is virtually industrialised and labour is engaged on the same 
terms as in industry; and smaller holdings, either freehold or lease¬ 
hold, on which the fanner is his own master in the framework of 
a co-operative system which will help him to get a decent price 
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for his product. Price stabilisation, a rational reform of productive 
units and the co-operative organisation of farmers arc the main 
objectives. In practice this will imply government action to en¬ 
courage the production of cattle breeding at the expense 
of cereals. Consumption of meat has increased in Italy at the rate 
of 4.5 per cent annually since 1952, wbereas production has only 
expanded at a rate of 2.6 per cent. The Saraceno report recom¬ 
mends that resources now unprohtably devoted to grain produc¬ 
tion should be given over to meat stock breeding. 

Such a change will probably involve the government in a tussle 
with the Federconsorzi. This theoretically free federation of pro¬ 
vincial agricultural associations is in fact a powerful political 
machine with great influence in the Christian Democrat party. 
Its original task was to help farmers in their relations with industry, 
but it has used its position to strengthen its own power, which is 
derived in the first instance from its financial control of wheat sup¬ 
plies. The government will have to break the^ power of the 
Federconsorzi if it is to tackle successfully the structural reform of 
agriculture to which it is pledged. 


New Times, New Writers 

novel was an exotic 
speciality, are now in¬ 
terested enough to 
cause publishers to 
bring out translations 
of a large proportion of 
the most interesting 
Italian fiaion. 

But there are some 
odd anomalies. In some 
cases, an Italian writer 
produced his best 
books just before the 
general wave of interest 
in Italian books in 
Britain; for instance. 
Carlo Levi’s “Christ 
Stopped at Eboli,” 
whKn, with the film 
“ Roma, Gttk Aperta,” 
really started the whole 
Italic boom abroad in 
1947, is 110^ out of 
print, and onljr his 

T he past twenty years of collapse, civil later, less interesting, books are availabk. 

war, boom, recovery and now inflation This book and this film show the salient 

are likely to be seen# in time, as a very characteristics of the new movement^ 

particular period of creativity in the Italian honesty, directness and a readiness to face 

arts. Since the summer of 1944, when up to weakness or disability—the very 

Alberto Moravia and his wife Elsa Morante opposite of all the Fascist bombast of the 

left thdr refuge on the bombed slopes of preceding twenty years, 

the Garigliiaio and inscallcd themselves in These qualities, which recur in many^ later 
an attic above the Borgbese mxdeni, the films like Paisk,” Sdusik,” and Bicycle 

poaitkm of most Ibdian writers has chanjie^ Thieves,” have run throu^ most Italian 

ff not u dramatically as theirs, at least mm wrkinE until die last few years ; in Vasco 

botenian indigence to bourgeob ease* The Pratolmi’s stories of the popular quaners of 

Italian cinema, far moire closely linked to Florenoe in which he had been bought up, 

the in Italy than it has ever and in the early books on the Resistance by 

been In England, brou^^t prosperity 10 ttido Qdvino. By the nfid-19508 tUs neo- 

many of them until its parti^ collapse in realist movement was more or less s^t. 

1962. C^vino began produdnj^ a brilliant tnlogy 

Now, in the last five years or so, a vast of wodcs of fantasy-—whic^ is perhaps part 
new book reading (or at least buying) public of hik spiritual journey since he qifietly 

has arisen aosOng those who have benefited sllp^ out of the Italian Communist party; 

from Italy^s lenmqible ecoooouc expaasi^ and’o^u^dier writer of pbetk talent^ Mario 

Even the Bkitidi and American rekding Temino, who is not a professional (he is a 

public, for whom fifteen years ago an Italian mental health doctor), came to the fore.. 



By the late 1950s the boom in book-sell¬ 
ing and the racket in literary prizes ha^ 
airbed most established Italian writers, 
who now had seaside houses at Fregene and 
had switched from vim dei castelli to 
whisky. Nearly all of these, except Calvino. 
were caught up in the expanding bubble of 
the Italian cinema, then in a state similar to 
Hollywood’s in the early 1920s, with moguls 
and courts and fortunes rising overnight. 
As the boom mounted, quality did not so 
much deteriorate as become diffused. 
Giorgio Bassani, for instance, a fine minor 
short story teller, expanded himself into a 
major pundit—and his “ Giardino dei Finzi 
G)ntini ” has smnething of a superbly coiv 
cocted meringue. Meanwhile Moravia, his 
strange aridity of spirit combining with an 
extraordinary flow of production, has been 
producing at least a book a year—none 
reaching the quality of his earliest “ Gli 
Indifferenti ” (“ Time of Indifference ”) or 
of the haunting “ Agostino.” “ Alienation ” 
became Moravia’s great word; and, as 
Italy’s prosperity and industry grew, this 
theme was expressed in films by Antonioni 
whose “ Eclisse ” must of all films breathe 
the greatest air of hopelessness. 

Now the major figures of the Italian post¬ 
war literary renaissance have reached late 
middle age. Among the young they are 
replaced py minor, though sometimes more 
pdished, talents, like Carlo Cassola or 
Alberto Arbasino. There is a strange new 
rediscovery of Joyce. Among writers of 
quality who haye been working for years, 
NatalM Ginsburg is coming more and more 
to the fore.^paraV through her extraordiii- 
sM'y simplicity of approach and her freshness 
of style. 

Some mention at least must be made of 
regional writers; the Sicilians and south¬ 
erners like Brancati and Alvaro, who spread 
realism northwards; and kt the other end 
of the peninsula, kt Trieste, Quarantotti 
Gambini (little known in Britain) and Renzo 
Italy has always thrown up odd in- 
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ITALY 

dividualists, and apart from the pheno¬ 
menon of Lampedusa there are two major 
dialect writers ; one of them, the extraordin¬ 
ary Pier P^olo Pasolini, is known here only 
as a poet, eccentric and film director ; the 
other, die ageing volcano Carlo Emilio 


T he story of Italy’s northern industrialists 
is one of self-made men who have 
placed their country among the world’s 
industrial powers. Their diversified indus¬ 
trial fief is known as the ** iron triangle,” Its 
comers are Milan, Turin and Genoa. Were 
this Italian Ruhr and its overseers to be 
wiped off the map, Italy would be economi¬ 
cally maimed. The drive, long hours and 
impatience of men like the late Enrico 
Mattel, Valletta, Marinotti, Valerio, Faina, 
Pirelli and Innocenti are credited with 
having implanted a neo-capitalism with 
democratic ambitions on the wreckage of 
Fascism's autocratic capitalism. 

Most of them have risen through the 
ranks. Since taking over in 1945 as presi¬ 
dent and managing director of Fiat from the 
organisation’s founder, Giovanni Agnelli, 
Valletta has fashioned the firm’s war-maimed 
automobile complex into one of the most 
kaleidoscopic industrial empires in the 
world. Giorgio Valerio, considered one of 
Italy’s top financiers, joined the Edison 
Company fresh out of engineering school 
and worked his way up to be general 
manager and managing director of the 
largest company in Italy. Count Carlo 
Faina answered a Montecatini adver¬ 
tisement some .thirty years ago and 
rose to be chairman of the company 
after the second world war. Franco 
Marinotti has been head of Snia Viscosa 
since 1930 after serving the company at 
management level at home and abroad for 
several years. Marinotti has emphasised 
research and'automation and has succeeded 
in turning Snia Viscosa into an international 
synthetic fibre giant. 

Unable to get rid of the Fascist oil 
agency, Agip, for $100,000 after the war, 
the late Enrico Mattei, against orders. 


Gadda, is not yet known at all. In die com¬ 
ing years it will be realised more and more 
widely what a remarkable upsurge of talent 
there has been in Italy since the fall of 
Mussolini allowed the Italians to be them¬ 
selves. 


developed it into a sprawling $2 billion oil, 
gas and petrochemical complex. Mattei, who 
before the war was an obscure businessman, 
made a name for himklf as one of the 
leaders of the Italian Resistance. His greatest 
contribution to the economic development 
of Italy, which is so poor in national 
resources, was the discovery of the rich 
methane deposits in the Po valley. 

These men, and their less well-known 
colleagues, share the characteristics of their 
American and European counterparts. They 
are well trained, dynamic and aggressive. 
Many might be called tycoons since they 
behave lili an absolute boss, are self-confi¬ 
dent, paternalistic, and apparently not averse 
to a cult of personality. These characteristics 
are watered down in the younger generation, 
who have developed a more receptive atti¬ 
tude towards more modem ideas of 
decentralised management. 

Names such as V'alletta, Marinotti and 
Valerio are household words in Italy. But 
while their owners do not mind publicity 
about their public life, their private life is 
sober and jealously guarded from outside 
scrutiny. Nevertheless, Franco Marinotti, 
who believes that an and industry arc bom 
of an identical process of creaiiveness, often 
reveals, not without a touch of vanity, that 
he himself is the painter who goes by the 
name of Francesco Torre. 

Paternalism is the natural attitude of these 
tycoons towards their workers. The late 
Enrico Mattei used to take pride in the 
fringe benefits that he lavished on his sub¬ 
ordinates. He would exclaim to visitors to 
his penthouse office dominating the modem 
company town of Metanopoli, just outside 
Milan: **Look at what I have built for 
them.” Valletta professes affection for his 
workers provided they are willing to leave 
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it to him to take care of Aeir welfare. 
Franco Marinotti is known to be able to 
calm down labour unrest by personally 
appearing among his workers, calling them 
by name and appealing to their loyalty. This 
paternalistic Attitude is naturally combined 
with an acute dislike of the trade unions, 
which is cordklly reciprocated. These 
industrialists have an equally strong dislike 
of the state. They chafe at having to 
operate in a mixed cd^my where the state 
ijS a formidable compi|dtor. Through IRI, 
the state controls abm 30 per cent of all 
outstanding stock in Italy and 350 companies 
ranging from Italy’s largest steel mills to the 
national airline, Alitalia. And then there 
is ENl, wholly owned by the state, which 
has been a thorn in the side of private enter¬ 
prise ever since its foundation^ by Mattei in 
the early 1950s. The irritation that they 
feel towards xhc state is increased by an: 
archaic tax system that makes an honest 
declaration of income an invitation to 
bankruptcy. They would much rather that 
the state left it to them to take care of the 
country’s economic growth and dedicated its 
time and the public’s money to modernising 
the tax system and the almost equally 
archaic bureaucracy, to improving the 
nation’s vastly deficient school and public 
health system and to assuring greater pro- 
teaion for national production against 
foreign competition. 

The resentment of Italy's industrial class 
toward the state has deepened* since the 
beginning of the ‘‘opening to the left,” 
which brought with it the nationalisation 
of the electric power industry. Angered by 
this “ punitive ” blow and fearing other 
similar measures, private enterprise has 
freely vented its feelings against the centre- 
left government. They have blamed it for 
all the country’s present economic ills. The 
controversy exploded last month at tlie 
annual meeting of the Confindustria (the 
Italian industridists’ organisation) when the 
president, Signor Furio Gcogna, pulled no 
punches in criticising the government’s past 
economic policy and the consequent short¬ 
age of investment capital, its recent 
counter-inflationary measures and its 
planned economic programme. The apologia 
made on behalf of the government was 
^ccted with frequent hooting and whist¬ 
ling. 

Not all of Italy’s industrialists, however, 
share the views of their Confindustria col¬ 
leagues. Italy’s top indusrfiaiists are firm 
bdievers in the COficept of welfare; they 
realise tb^tieed for a more rational distribu¬ 
tion of the national wealth and the advan¬ 
tages of an eflicienc eccmomic plan and they 
are aware of the problems facing the govern¬ 
ment. But many of their more obscure 
colleagues lack theijr Ifiaturity and fail to 
offer, along with their complaints and pro¬ 
tests, any effective alternatives to the 
government’s policies. As one northern 
industrialist, in a rare moment of objectivity, 
put it: “We seem to rotate in our own 
selfish little orbit, contemptuously detached 
and unconcerned with the rest of the 
country’s problems.” 
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Capital: Lit. 16,9e6,4S3 000 

Board of Directors and Main Office In 

PALERMO 
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London Representative<»0. B. Petronio 
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FINANZIARIA ERNESTO BREDA S.pJL 

Capiterf Stock: Lit. 18,000,000,000 wholly paid up.' 

Milan: 32, Piazza ddla Repubblica 

Rome: 54, Via Leonida Bissolatl Bari: 52, Cons Vittorio Fmaimla II 

Products of the Group: 

• Railway rolling stock, trolleybuses and street-cars of all kinds, electrical and thermal power plants, oil refinery plants and eduipment, mecUiinr 
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Faster growth clearly means a bigger was assumi^ 

last yeur* 9y rayiMog over^mbitioiis ideas of 8iif|>liis, Ned. Uiiiilw itlliay 
fae doaie witli a rate alcapoiha that may be--ltist^bearab]e " 


O NE of the ^sic as&uQi{Mio!is bui^f info th$ model of 4 
per Oent economic groVi^ For Britain . tliaX tHe National 
Economic pevelopmeht Council linveil^ a yeat’ ago 
was that from 1961 to 1966 British imports need hot grow 
any faster than British national output. That assumption 
was later severely criticised, notably by Professor Austin 
Robinson*^; and in the “ j^pgress report ” on ^owth so farf 
that Ned issued this, week, it has been substantially revised— 
which has meant changing quite a lot of other hopes and 
guesses from here to 1966, too. The progress report, there* 
fore, turns out to be not merely an assessment of how far the 
economy has been achieving the trajectory for Ned’s growth 
targets, but also a significant adjustment of the planners' sights. 
In the present rudimentaty state of the art (indeed perhaps 
forever), this is only to be expected. This particular adjust¬ 
ment has required a certain stiffening of Ned’s upper lip (and 
some peat plastic surgery on its balance of payments estimates). 
It seems to have been achieved, cold-blo^edly, on the prin¬ 
ciple of “ Change anything but the growth rate.” 

Ned has revised its forecast of the import rise that will 
accompany 4 per cent growth up to 4.7 per cent annually. 
It now accepts that imports of manufactures will grow mu(^ 
more (9 as against 7 per cent annually) than it thought a year 
ago, and that fuel iiriports may rise somewhat more. Within 
manufactures, imports of consumer goods boomed between 
1961 and 1963, rising 15 per cent annually; imports of capital 
goods rose only moderately, but Ned thinks they must rise 
faster from now on if Britain does the investment Ned believes 
necessary. 

This upward revision of imports (to £5,050 million at 1961 
prices) will have to be balianccd soniewhcrc. The ways in 
which Ned thinks it can be balanced are torpious, as the table 
shows, but not simply statistical legerdemain. It has benefited, 
first, from the fact that the ipdi .baUmce of payments that it 
took as a base year now looks to have been better than it 
seemed when the Ned ofi^e first figure 4 out its tnodel. The 
visible balance was a fractipn worse, but the iavmble balance 
siga^cantiy better (j(ji2omillion against ^66 thil^ reckoned 
earlier). Ned still assumes jnat .between 1961 rind . (966 the 

' PtoreiStt'lfHKfe ^Three 9ankr RWieW,' October, 

, 1963 i. ■ ;ti;.ri .. , ■ 1 ; s 


invisible balance will improve by. the same absoiu^ tfinbupt 
as before, £164 millipp; ao .this ^ves it net iiv^^ible recei^ 
of jCaSymillioq for • 

So much to start with; where does Ned need to get ? ' A 
year ago Ned assumed that- by 19166 Britain would need to 
finance a net long-term capital oumow of jCs^O'miUion, pths 
an im^oyement of /J50 p^on in iu net monetary position. 
This It expected to be achieved through an identified current 
account surplus of about £300 million, plus u positive balanc- 
ing.item of £joo million, which it took as tikt ^uie-by which 
identifiable balance of payments figures kere tm<l|e!rstating the 
country’s net current earnings. These optimistic>assumptions 
about the surplus desirable for Britain, and the extra burden 
that acbieviog it would lay upon the econopiy, were questioned 
in The Ecotumisf at the time, Achieving such a surplus, on 
last year’s estimates, would, have mvoTyed an iinprovoment 
over the five years of £213 infilion.in'the viable trade balance. 
Even on the basis of only the 4 per ceiit increase in imports 
that Ned was then assuming, this meant an increase of about 
5 per cent annually m exports, 

N ed’s solution is to cut the other items in the balance to 
fit, a process that is realistic in itself. It begins by slash¬ 
ing its original estimates of the kind of long-term capital 
outflow that Britain needs by 1966, cutting the ,^350 m^on 
by £75 million (thou^ making no mention of the kind of 
interest rate measures tiiat might be required to bring this 
about). Moreover, taking account of the international banking 
arrangements-that have in the meantime strengthened Britain’s 
aNlity to withstand temporary pressure on sterling, it reckons 

HOW NED HAS REVISED ITS BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
TARCET , , 

£ milHon 
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we shall be able to do without the million monetary 
reinforcement to the reserves, too. That brings the balance 
required down from £400 million to £275 million. The 
balancbg item is no longer such a comfort to the expansionist 
it was a ago; during 1963 this net result of itnidenti* 
^Ue items in the balance Of, payments seems indeed to have 
swung into minus instead of ^us. Ned sdll thinks the item 
can be counted on to be a plus in 1966; but it has revised 
down the hidden contribution assumed from this mysterious 
item to £so million, not £ioo million as before. So the net 
current surplus required comes to £225 million; and since 
Ned is assmning net invisibles of £2%$ million, it can settle 
for a deficit of £60 million on visible trade in 1966 and still 
balance its ibook. A £60 million deficit with imports of 

£^,o$o million gives exports 
£4j990 million. Against 
. the 1961 base, that means an 
annual increase in exports of 
5.1 per cent annually, against 
the 5 per cent export rate 
originally required to match 
imports rising at 4 per cent. 

One’s reaction to this re- 
balancing act may be 
“PhewI” Nevertheless, in 
princi[de, Ned’s instinct is 
entirely right; compromise on 
almost any item in be balance 
except 4 per cent growth for 
national output. This instinct 
is fed by its confidence that 
productivity in the economy is 
now up almost to the 3.2 per cent trend line of increase that 
the growth target require; and that later in the year, output 
ought to be up-oii to the 4 per cent trend line too. Physically, 
Ned feels, the economy is proving its ability to respond to the 
objective of a 4 per cent growth rate. To lower the sights 
on the long-term objective, Ned is convinced, would do 
as much harm as to revert to “stop-go” policies in 
the short term. It is well aware of the parallels between 
the statistics now and in early i960, the last boom. “ The 
next 12 to 18 months will represent a particular challenge. 
There are fears that the cycle of rapid expansion followed by 
years of stagnation which has prevented sustained growth in 
the past will be repeated.” But it believes that the forces of 
demand^for exports as well as at home—^are stronger now 
than they were in i960, as well as the possibilities of supply. 

Against this inspirational urge—^and nobody should under¬ 
estimate the importance of inspiratioa in Ned's impact upon 
the economy—its own reassessment has had to set down some 
pretty mbering figures. Conjure up a way of paying for 4.7 
per c»t growb in imports wib only 5.1 per cent growth in 
exporltt'; you still have to get that 5.1 per cent The mdustries 
in which Ned has conducted special enquiries still expect to 
increase tliiw own exports, in total, by about 5^ per cent 
over be period; but since bese include some champion 
exporters, bat fore<^t still implies an incr^se for be whole 
economy of only ab^t 3 per cent in aninoai exports. More¬ 
over, most' of these, md^tries have made, slight downward 
revirians in beir eiq;xMt forecasts. If bese forecam ab now 
right, “ there would be a serious danger that expansion of 


demand would have to be reduced below be rate required 
to achieve be growb programme.” l^ofessor Jiobkdbh 'vrill 
note bat Ned has taken bn board anober of his ^oclusioiu— 
that bcre will develoffa ne^.to “compete more effectively 
wib imports ” on be part cl industry, in be home market, 
quite apart from meeting foreign Competition abroad. Ned 
would not advocate protection of tmeomomic “ import¬ 
saving ” ; but it is toying wib ideas for “ positive encourage¬ 
ment ” of British industry to try producing certain manumc- 
tures bat it at presmt imports. Wib Britain’s imports of 
manufactures now amounting to about 35 per cent of .-Its 
exports bem, it thinks there may have to be operatiomi on 
bob sides of be trade balance, 


N ed’s chosen industries, bus, are not as confident as Ned 
about future exports—a pattern bat is repeated here 
and bere in beir investment plans. Oil and chemicals, for 
example, two of be most heavily-capitalised private industries 
and be most used to planning too, are clearly making beir 
owii forecasts on the basis of something less than 4 per cent 
growb. This does not affect their capacity as far as 1966, 
since bey could meet 4 per cent growb by running beir 
plants at higher rates ban they now expect to be economic. 
But it does affect their capital investment during be period, 
which from nbw on will be increasingly concetncd with growth 
after 1966. The investment plans of be industries that it 
actually asked were never as expansive as bosc of Ned itself. 
Moderating its estimate of manufacturing investment in 1966 
hy £125 million, Ned has still left a generous margin for 
increased investment nominally by “ other industries ”. But 
what this largely comes back to is Ned’s guess that some of 
the industries originally consulted have not planned enough 
investment for growth after 1966. 

The Ned office, at least, is bus not only more committed 
to its growth targets than many of the industrialists wib 
whom it deals, but even professionally more hopeful 
bat these can be attained. The staff of the office are not 
perfect planners bemselves; but bey suspect bat many of 
these industries, following upon a dull patch in exporting, 
have simply extrapolated their unsatisfactory trends to arrive 
at too pessimistic individual forecasts. Over the first two 
years of the plan, they point out, export growth has averaged 
4 per cent annually, and like be National Institute of Econo¬ 
mic and Social Research, bey believe that Britain ought this 
year to be able to stack up an increase of 5 per cent plus in 
exports. 

Beyond bis year, nobody knows; but Ned believes that 
on balance Britain’s “competitive position has somewhat 
improved between 1961 and 1963” and binks that bere 
are chances of maintaining bis relative improvemdit. This 
would be easier if EuiDpe werb going aa infiating; with a 
Marjolin disinflatipn setting in, the necessary improvement 
wiU be unlikely wibout a “ a l^d stability of prices ” here, 
which brings Ned back to familiar kreas of homily and exhorta¬ 
tion, for whitb ober economic auborities have be ultimate 
responsibility. Ned’s own contribution in be last couple of 
years has been to generate some degree of confidence that 
faster ^owb can be sustained, among industrialists and to 
some extent even among trade unions. In fanning bis small 
fla^ uw, tlM next 12 to 18 mmuhs will.be citidaL 
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Dutch Wages Burst the Dyke 

Now that the annual round of wage negotiatiohs is drnwing to a 
close, the full extent, of the breakdown in Holl^d*s ihcpmes 
policy is painfully clear ~and not for the Dut^ alone 


BY A SPSUAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN HOLLAND 

W HEN two shipyard owners boyred out .HoUsod’s 
central bargaining aeijeements >last .gutun^i and 
, aiuiounc^ . with ejinbarrassiog ^t they 

intend^ to cooctude septate wage p$|cts with, fhejjjr. oilm 
workers, the crisis that had b^o building 
incomes pcdicy broke wide open. The breakdown came, 
a- shock noit (ply for. die Dutch^'biit also for.,odier codnb^ 
that had^(^ji^ to tfoltand for a .model of a. wotk^ Incon^ 
polii^. To sbipe exi^t,' admittedly, HoOaiid cinihl he te^ 
as a sp^al^caM,' It is', among the most open' economies 
in the world, and is thus most sensitive to the economic indil- 
cretions of its trading partners in the lEurdpean common 
market, whicii In lar|[e measure underlie its owli economic 
troubles. The very fact-that, the Putch were able to resist for 
so long the upward movement of wages and prices that years 
of external surplus and the gradual dr^ng up of labour 
reserves had brought to the rest of continental Europe served 
to make the upward adjustment of Holland’s cost structure 
more sudden and more violent when at last it came. 

This is small comfort. If. the problems facing the Dutch 
are different in degree, they are the same in kind as those 
confronting their partners, particularly in the common market. 
Dr Erhard complained again last week that inflation el^where 
in the community would, if left unchecked, sptead itself to 
Germany, The exposed area for economic contagion is 
proportionately much smaller for a country of Germany’s 
size than it is for Holland ; but the chance of infeedbn itself 
will increase still further as the remaining barriers to trade 
and movements of labour and capital within the common 
market are removed. In this sense, Holland's recent experi¬ 
ence is a warning of the dangers to all when some economies 
get out of line. It is certainly likely to be eked as such by 
M. Marjolin in his ambitious exercise in economic co-ordina¬ 
tion of economic policies planned for a ministerial meeting 
of the European Economic Community on April 13th. 


W HAT very nearly brought down the entire structure of 
Ifolland’s incomes policy was not the imperfections in 
its machinery, nor any lack ol’ good win among union and 
business leaders, but the sheer weight of market forces. 
“ Infection from abroad ” wast, not the whole of the story. 
The Dutch might have managed at least to temper the force 
of the break-out had they relied less heavily on incomes policy 
alone, to counter the latent inflationary pressures. More 
emphasis on labour-saving investment to step up the country’s 
lagging [Hoduedvity. could , have provided more leeway, as it 
has-in QenjRmy> Ao ciBrtier. tnucb- of mild fiscal r<«t^t 
during.^ curcent upswing might bave cushioned the impact 
of'risliss fojreign demand^ on -(be labour market. .Bnt at best 
such measures (XHdd (iq little mure .than buy time. Inflation 


abrt^. had >P^ pdee and wai^ levels jlp Holland Qotjit line^ 
leaving only tWp real alteraaidves : a (yibpenyaring joWiu yin af 
bobic, or anther tevaluad<^dt the jjijildfir. 

never (jooscioudyrladdi du8 
was that IpcimiesiiKjUc^ cQi^^ once t^i beat'^ 

;tofecogai»tt8 

The aocoesses had, after ^.heea iUpcesaivAf; !]^ !»& 
npdoavof ckM co-o{>teRd<»-gndng worito^ 

dies poveniaMM had betii:.:firi»br iagnmed' bgL the hitter 
caepetkdee tfcdie war akid d»1staggcnng.: jehridf. postdat 
teoodstnieddh. the tialmtioii;to a lapfd^ 

dcconteb^ aad .^edapehmi eebohmy^ Bwk the departutc 
ei theiSoiciaints ftran govemBiefit iiT.lp59 did aat jetioody 
dilate the readiness of die labour anions te.go akog widi a 
regime of wage restraint. The reasons were many. PoaaSily 
most important, the Dutch cqimle .vrage restta^t-with price 
restraint (Federation of British Industries pleaae note: it 
can be done—^and the fact that in HoUand ^ govenuneot 
has statutory powers to back up price directives with fines on 
violators does not mean that price restraint has simply been 
forced upon an unwilling business community.) 

Under die elaborate rules of the game, a firm ifiay 
its prices if, for example, the ooft of its raw materials' 
up; but it may not normally pdss on intkeases iO' wages to 
the consumer. This is acceptable to employers Since, Tdter 
all, wage increases in line with gains in produedvity do not 
raise unit labour costs. The point of the exercisd is to ensure 
that in fact, as well as in theory, such modest increases in 
wages mean a commensurate rise in the real income of workers. 
Moreover, although the machinery has changed over the years, 
both labour and management have always had some say in 
the formulation of guide lines in incomes policy. And in 
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LONBOtfS AIRPORTS 

Are We Slipping? 

T hb Ministry of Aviation’s choice of 
Stansted for London’s third airport 
should cause npc an eyebrow to r|se > a sub¬ 
stantial airfield exists there already, kept on 
a care-aod^maintenance basis uadi it was 
needed. Tbe i^asons thai; make a third air¬ 
port necessary are a different matter 
altogether. Oiie of them arises from the 
shortcmninga Gatwkk as an inter^ 
national airport, and also from what looks 
suspiciously like senescence in British ideas 
about air uaffic oontioh For a country that 
once held the reputation for knowing more 
about this technique than any other in the 
world, this is a s^ come-down. 

Tte report is devastatingly frank about 
Gatwick; it never could, and never will, 
make a No. 2 international aixport, sited 
as it is plumb in the middle 01 the huge 
flow of aircraft heading for Heathrow. 
Whatever traffic Gatwick handles must be 
limited to what can on and off a single 
runwav, because is simply not 

enou^ sky in the south-east for the traffic 
heading on to a second one. Gatwick 
remains only half an airport with its 
proposed second runway; useful, as the 
repon puts it, ‘‘ in case one is put out of 
action by, for instancy the need for major 
repairs.” And this is an airport where 
already receipts oov^ only half its running 
costs. The development of Stansted is 
necessary because Gatwick is physically 
incapable of taking as much of Heathrow’s 
ovemow as it should. 

The Ministry calculates that two runways 
at Heathrow am one-and-a-bit at Gatwick 
will between them be able to handle 104 
aircraft an hour. Up to the early 1970s 
traflk, thanks to the growing size of aircraft, 
will stay well below this; after that, two 
parallel runways will have to be brought 
progressively into use at Stansted to handle 
the overflow. Whether Heathrow is as near 
overflowing as the Ministry thinks depends 
on accepting the argument that a modem 
runway on a modem airport can handle only 
one aircraft taking off or landing every two 
minutes. To more sophisticated airport con¬ 
trollers, this is poppycock. It assumes that, 
with two parallel runways in operation, only 
64 airenit will be able to get in and out 
of Heathrow an hour. Yet Chicago can 
handle two aircraft a minute on one runway, 
four times the British rate, and in a varied 
of shapes, sizes and spe^s calculated to 
throw the normal London air traffic con¬ 
troller into hysterics. The Ministry admits 
that ^ some American airports achieve 
higher movement rates ’’ than its estimates 
for Heatto)w, and it should in fairness have 
add^ in weather often worse than ours. If 
British sir traflic control finds that it can¬ 
not handle as many aircraft as, say. New 
Yewk, thm the tmie"%i come to 2^ our¬ 
selves whether we are'slfopmg. B&ports 
are very expec^e pieces of red esute, and 
diere Is no fusdficatlqn for teeplhg them 
under-enf^lo;^ 
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Wages and Prices 

After very slight increases in 
February, wage rates had risen 8.6 
per cent In two years and prices 
4,7 percent. 



FARM CHEMICALS 

Scruples 

T he review by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture’s Advisory Committee of the per¬ 
sistent organochlorine pesticides has, as 
expected m The Econonust, March 7, 1964, 
recommended that the uses of the most toxic 
(mainly Dieldrin and Aldrin) of them should 
be severely restricted, this mainly on 
grounds of very proper caution. There is 
httie hard evidence yet that these com¬ 
pounds do serious damage. Hic committee 
found none of them present “ any serious 
immediate hazard to human beings” and 
that the damage to wild life is small. How¬ 
ever, it decided that “ when knowledge is 
incomplete, a cautious approach is clearly 
necessary ” and decided to view with tem¬ 
pered alarm small accumulations of these 
substances which suggest widespread con¬ 
tamination of living things and their en¬ 
vironment.” People do not care to eat sug¬ 
gestions of this kind, ho^yever small. Nor 
should they have to when alternatives are 
available. 

As far as the committee could discover, 
most of the glints in Miss Rachel Carson’s 
eye are hard to substantiate. These chemi¬ 
cals do not appear to cause liver troubles 
or cancer ; but they are persistent and toxic, 
and that is enough to make them unsuitable 
to eat. The men who make them can p^t. 
vainly to the value of persistence if a 
chemical is not to be (expensively) sprayed 
several times in a season, and to the Ar¬ 
ticular merits of these compounds which, 
being specific in t^ir action, are efficient 
and leave small residues. Sales of finished 
lucts affeacd are of the order of (accord- 
to an unconmnmicative Shell Chemi¬ 
cals’ spokesman) ^several million pounds,” 
and for makers the worry remains that 
anxiety may spread to other countries. 
Meanwhile, the Minister of Agriculture to* 
aj^d tihe committee to look at the l^slation 
contidling these dionicals, peduq)s with a 
view to maMng the Voluntary Notification 
S^eme fbr manufacturers a good deal less 
voluntary. 
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Peter Pays Paul 

I N shaving, as in tree-felling, the blade is 
slowed as it slices by friction which, 
transferred to the miptocosm, cnakes it tug 
at the whiskers. This ^ to the 
familiar feeling of having been shaved with 
a rasp. GlHetti. found a way round this 
some years ago by coating the edge of its 
Extra Blue blade with a gd of phenyl 
silicones that act as a lubricant. Oth^ 
lubricating films were also examined —afid 
by other companies; Wilkinson Sword 
Company and Gillette both found that a 
coating of fluorocarbon, a tou^h plastic with 
a very low coefficient of friction, did an 
even better job than the silicones. It lasted 
longer, for one thing, but the process (ff 
meltii^ it on to the blade destroyed the 
tempering of carbon steel. This did not 
bother Wilkinson, which was using the 
coating on stainless steel blades. 

Last week, Wilkinson admitted that its 
fluorocarbon coating patents had been 
preceded by Gillette’s by 6 months and that 
the company would henceforth have to pay 
a royalty to Gillette for using the process. 
But, as Wilkinson’s chairman said last week, 
the company was still first with stainless 
steel bla^s. Wilkinson has set a pace that 
forced Gillette reluctantly to follow or sec 
its massive markets gradually eroded. Now 
Gillette is in the unenviable position of 
having to promote in self-defence stainless 
steel blades on a scale that must cut into 
its own razor sales (it holds about three- 
quarters of the market in Britain) and to aid 
the process with massive advertising. This 
is having an ^ect; Gillette now sells 40 
per cent of stainless blade sales. But in the 
months it has been on the market since 
November last year, the stainless share of 
the total has increased by a half, to 20 per 
cent, so that Gillette’s sales have been 
largely at the expense of its older, carbem 
steel blades. A realty from Wilkinson will 
hardly sweeten this. 

SPENDING ON ADVERTISING 

Ifs Bigger—and Better? 

M oAe ^aii £510 liiMon was’spent on 
all kinds of sales prottioUon last year. 
The Statistical Review of Press and Tcle- 
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This is our businessi 


Esso is ijx a imiaue ^tosition to know how to keep a gear in perfect running condi¬ 
tion. Reason: we've been helping industry to prolong the life of its machinery 
for manys many years. Chances are that whatever the customer's maintenance 
problem, we’ve already solved similar ones, perhaps in other countries thousands 
of miles away—and developed new Esso products and services in the* process. 
This kind of world-lvide experience, helps us to know your business, be it aviation 
or chemioals, heavy industry or automobiles, Perhax>s this is a major reason why 
EIsso is the World's First Choice I Our local organization welcomes your inquiry. 
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vision Advertising bases this estimate on 
figures shown in the chart, but adds that 
these may not tell the whole story. Press 
advertising estimates **are based mainly on 
display advertising and cover only a pro¬ 
portion of the totd number of publications 
in the United Kingdom.*’ Total spending on 
space in the press (including classified) 
mightj at a guess amount to abotitt £2^0 
million. Television figures, on the other 
hand, are calculated on rates as shown on the 
rate cards, and cannot take account of all 

BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 

End of a 
Chapter 

W ILLIAM SHOLTO DOUGLAS, 70 years 
old, ex-fighter pilot, ex-airline 
captain, air marshal and for the past 15 
years, chairman of British European 
Airways, retires on Tuesday—the day 
before BEA’s new Trident fet goes into 
scheduled service. His reputation as 
perhaps the toughest, as well as the 
longest-serving of the nationalised industry 
bosses was largely created by the Trident. 
Whether he chose rightly or wrongly, 
Lord Douglas’s insistence on buying this 
in preference to any otheV ^Mrcraft estab¬ 
lished the extent to which the chairman 
of a nationalised industry could—if he had 
the will and the tenacity—resist political 
pressure to act against his judgment. It 
was an important precedent. It eventually 
made the government a great deal less 
sympathetic than it might otherwise have 
been to the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation’s arguments that that airline’s 
financial troubles were all due to govern¬ 
ment interference. It may or may not 
have influenced the trend towards 
noticeably rougher, tougher, stiffer leader¬ 
ship in the nationalised industries. 

Lord Douglas’s career at BEA began 
inauspicious!y. His previous civil transport 
experience had been as pilot for Handley 
Page’s air service in the 1920 s. The new 
nationalised airline lost money with 
dq;>ressing consistency for seven years, 
including a period when even BOAC was 
making profits, and it did not so much as 
cover its costs until the mid- 1950 s. BEA 
could be said to have muffed the intro¬ 
duction of the Viscount—a more revolu¬ 
tionary aircraft in its day than the big jets 
that followed—and h committed a major 
error of. judgment in refusing to believe 
that jets would ever be used on BEA’s 
medium to short type of route. This 
caused Lord Douglas to cqmmission the 
big propeller-driven Vanguard as a re¬ 
placement for the Viscopnt, ah. expensive 
mistake that cost the airline " abput £4 
'million and the m^ufacturers,^ Vickers- 
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the discounts ahd bonuses received bv 
advertisers; the real outlay (including tax) 
niay have been as little as £85 million. 

The national Sundays gained a par- 
ticulariy high proportion of the £10 
million of extra press advertising: they 
acicount for one-sixth of total spending but 
thdjT share of the increase was nearly one- 
third, The London Evenings (with £7 
million) were the only section of the press 
to show no increase; but, as a large pro¬ 
portion of these papers* advertising space is 
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devoted to classified small ads,*’ tlieir tbcH 
revenue from advertising probably shows a 
quite difiierent trend. 

Advertising competition between washing 
machine manufacturers has been intense. 
Their total spending in 1963, at over £4 
nullion (still a fiea bite compared with w 
big cigarette manufacturers*' individud 
efforts of £2 million and more) was up by 
nearly 50 per cent. And featuring pro¬ 
minently (it spent more than 40 jpet: cent 
of the total) was Rolls. 



Armstrongs, a reputed £18 million. But 
by the end of the decade, BEA’s managers 
had fallen into and picked tlicmselves 
out of all the elementary traps Uiat aviation 
spreads before the unwary and the un¬ 
initiated ; and they were learning by 
experience how to run an airline. 
Continuity of management — Lord 
Douglas has had only two chief execu¬ 
tives during his sojourn at BEA, 
Mr Peter Masefield and Mr Antony 
Milward who will be the next chairman— 
was paying off handsomely and the cor¬ 
poration was earning profits in its good 
years on a scale big enough to carry it 
over the inevitable one or two bad years. 
'Fhe Comet, modified to meet the corpora¬ 
tion’s now desperate need for jets, turned 
out to he a far better short-range aircraft 
than anyone had expeacd, and the BEA 
version was in fact bought by several 
other airlines. But it could only be » 
stop-gap and Lord Douglas was casting 
around for a suitable new short-range jet 
when he learned the hard w.iy that there 
is more to running a nationalised industry 
than making it pay. 

Before the aircraft industry merged, 
the de Havilland and Bristol companies 
both bid for the BEA jet order, with 
almost identical aircraft that they proposed 
10 finance out of their own resources. BEA 
decided that de Harilland would probably 
make the btilter job of it. The govern¬ 
ment considered "that Bristol had more 
need of the work and told Lord Douglas 


so. What he told the then Minister of 
Supply, Mr Aubrey Jones, In reply pro¬ 
voked a flaming row and' a deadlock of 
s^eral months while the irresistible force 
surveyed the immovable object Tlic 
government, had no legal pos^ to make 
Lend t>oug;ias place an o^ef tqr an ili^ 
craft which he did not Vytd 

Douglas, in his turn, could not order an 
airemrt without expr^s government (i.e. 
Treasury) permission. It was the govern¬ 
ment that yielded, with considerable loss 
of face: the order went to de Havilland. 
Twenty-four Tridents arc being built for 
BEA and another 24 wifi probably be 
ordered. 

The Trident proved ^ case. 

Whether BEA would havifc won it so 
triumphantly if the airlines and the air¬ 
craft industry had both been pnder the 
single Ministry of Aviation as they arc 
now must remain a matter of speculation; 
at the lime it happened the Ministry of 
Transport was responsible for the airlines. 
But BEA has since refused to support the 
Rotodyne helicoptcr-cum-aeroplane and 
has only flown Handley Page’s Herald on 
condition that the government indemnifies 
it against losses. So it would seem to 
follow from this that the more pliant 
BOAC management could, and indeed 
should, have resisted the same govern¬ 
ment pressure which the ex-chakman. 
Sir Matthew Slattery, says was used to 
make BOAC buy what the corporation 
now complains are uneconomic and un¬ 
wanted VCios. 

Lord Douglas is a strong man; he and 
his successor both have the reputation of 
being tough to the point of bluntness. But 
neither would claim to be supennen, and 
what they have done, others can do too. 
Certainly the government thinks so, for 
its handling of BOAC’s financial crisis has 
been profoundly influenced by Lord 
Douglas’s record at BEA. It explains the 
insistence upon a relatively young chair¬ 
man, who will have some chance of 
remaining at BOAC for long enough to 
learn from his mistakes as Lotd Douglas 
has done. It eTcplains the sudden conces¬ 
sions made to BOAC over die matter of 
aircraft, and the almost effusive apprecia¬ 
tion in some government departmei^ of 
plain, sometimes very plain, speakibk. It 
is the greatest compliment L 6 td Douglas 
could receive. 
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WHISKY 


Distillers’ Little Worries 

T he Government has rejected the latest 
request from Scotch whisky distillers 
to ban the exports pf imihai^pre Scotch 
whisky (less than the three yeafa of age 
demanded for consumption in Britain), Last 
year they rose to gt^ppo proof gallons, com¬ 
pared with 782,000 gallons in 1962. When 
total exports last year rose by only 1.7 mU- 
lion gallons to 31.8 million, any threat to 
sales abroad from the locally-blended whisky 
that can be produced from this immature 
Scotch is more of a worry to the trade which 
has only just managed to establish in the 
courts in luly that ^ Scotch ” must at least 
have been distilled in Scotland. The only 
consolation in the near-million gallon export 
of immature whisky is that Sweden, always 
the biggest buyer, last year took 6}8,ooo 
gallons and this was dope by the Swethsh 
State Monopoly, which promi^d to ware* 
house it until My matured More selling. 
But certain flomrtshing European markets 
are giving the industry real concern. The 
French market seems safcr-Francc only 
imported 29X53 gallons of immature Scotch 
last year—but Western Germany took 
98,000 gallons and Switzerland 41,000. In 
both of these cases much will find its way 
direct to the public. 

Booming home sales give the distillers 
most dieer: last year they reached 9.3 mil¬ 
lion proof gallons, an increase of 17I per 
cent over 1962; since the price had been 
increased by the ten per cent rise in duty in 
1962, this rise showed an unexpected 
resilience in the demand for Scotch. It 
seems to have increased the distillers’ in¬ 
terest in the home market. Distillers has 
recently raised its discounts to the trade, 
and is pursuing a more aggressive market¬ 
ing policy at home as well as abroad. 


PROTECTING CONSUMERS - 

RPM for Electricity? 

W ITH a certain irony, at a time when 
the abolition of re^Ie price main* 
ance in everything else is $9 exercising 
Parliamentary timetable and, loyalite, 
a private members* bill to establish it in 
the sale of gas and electricity was introduced 
in the {louse of O>mmon 9 btst week, Mr 
Carmichael, Labour member for Glasgow 
(Woodside), introduced the Gas and Elec-i 
tridity (Resale) Bill, which would enable 
these nadonalised industries, to stipulate in 
their tariff structures the amount that 
can bP charged for elecdricity when 
resold 2 chedt meter. 

** Check ivu^ers are used by landlords 
who have cop midha gas or electricity coo- 
nectfonf aod ordy ooe xneter from the 
supply board i th^ put check meters into 
dm of the rooms that, taqr let. in order to 
keep account of the amount of power that 
tenants use. The landlord pays one bill; 
IHW allocates this, according to power 


used, and moreover what price he chaises 
his tenants for the power, are up to him. 
Mr Carmichael said be had had cases re¬ 
ported to him of landlords charging 5d. to 
6d. a unit for electricity that cost them 
(presumably at the foUow-on rate, however, 
which mignt not coyer standing charges) 
on^about a penny a unit, 

^at Mr Carmichad would suggest 
under his bill would be control of the price 
at which electricity could be resold through 
these check meters. He suggests a margin 
of about 25 per cent over the price at which 
the landlord obtains it (probably the follow- 
on price); the landlord would alternatively 
be allowed to charge some sppeified increase 
in pent for provid^ foom W|hi|bwer 
iiydusive. This 
amount to setting a 

not a minimum one; W h^tiotis are 
clearly virtuous, howevei^^fiScuIt thOjr Inay 
bp to implement. 

DiscrinUmtk^^ Coal ? 

C LBAaLY virtuous, no too, are the 

tetentiems of the Natfotud Cool Board, 
the Coat Merchants* Fed^atfon, and the 
Domestic G>d Consumem^ Association, 
who are seeking to put some teeth info their 
“approved merchants scheme,** members 
of which guarantee certain standard of 
coal quality and service in their ddiveries 
to consumers. However, their suggestion 
that they will force out of business any 
merchant who does not join the scheme or 
“ meet the scheme’s standards ” may raise 
an eyebrow. 

“ Any merchant who refuses to join the 
scheme or does not meet its requirements 
will not get any coal from us,” is the way 
that Mr Derek Ezra, of the Coal Board’s 
Marketing Division, put it at a press con¬ 
ference last week. T^ naughty merchant 
who will not accept Big Brother’s condi¬ 
tions is to have 28 days in which “to 
appeal ” or to go to arbitration, 

Nobody can suggest that the Board’s 
requirements are har^ or unreasonable; 
merchants will simply have to display their 
name on lorries from which they sell or 
deliver coal, and tell the housewife what 
grade of coal she is buying. If this can only 
be lacMved by the BMd throwmg its 
wdght about, perhaps the end justifies the 
means. Neverthdess, the BMd is a 
monopoly supplier ; and it is enjoined In the 
Nationalisation Acft not to discriminate 
between customers in its supply. This 
sdicme, a change in the Board^s conditions 
of sale to all comds, would not violate the 
letter of that rule—though if applira to 
force membership of its scheme 00 all 
buyers it might come pretty close. Impos¬ 
ing decent bdiaviour on toe shady fringes 
of this trade, an4 ^uig to promote grditer 
efiBciency through it geMally, has not b<^ 
m easy buatnms for the Board; over the last 
fewy^4 But any natfonaUsdl monoMy 
ncetfs to lean over backwards bom appear¬ 
ing to bully ^knyone, even bidtdiddrs. 
Even in this age, with conshmers’ self- 


appointed champions every Which way, 
thtte are housewives who don’t want to jbe 
protected. 

Doorstep Licences 

F ew door-to-door salesmen are crooks 
and few consumers are fools, but when 
the two meet there is often trouble and tears. 
The Government’s Consumer Council has 
produced a catalogue of these salesmen’s 
tricks and suggests that licensing might be a 
way of controlling them. Unfortunately, the 
consumer who has not the courage to tell 
. the ssleawn fo^ clear off his do^ep is 
unlikely to have the temerity to ask to see 
his licence. The nuisance, which from now 
on will1>e lafg^ coimned to cash sales since 
new Hre purchase liws' protiefe a 72-hour 
breathing space, is caused qot so much by 
the crooked'sllcsmci^they are a matter for 
the police-^as by the salfe^nabn whose patter 
and methods may be beguilingly misleading 
but still a long way from criming. The 
encyclopedia ssuesman who calls qSfonsibly 
on an educational survey and not (so he 
avers) to sell encyclopedias is quite a com¬ 
mon figure. Would this be grounds for 
losing a licence ? If local authorities are to 
be the licensing bodies for doorstep sales¬ 
men, how do they decide in what circum¬ 
stances those licences should be revoked ? 
Crooks would probably not bother to apply 
for licences in the first place. The Con¬ 
sumer Council is aware of this* problem. 
Unfortunately it stops short of telhng con¬ 
sumers that what matters is a healthy sense 
of scepticism ; which applies not only to 
goods offered on doorsteps. 

AGRICUI-TURE 

Look, No Plough! 

F armers have been using ploughs since 
bronze age man invented them, because 
they found by trial and error that the plough 
was second to none in s^ultaneously dis¬ 
posing of weeds and setting in motion the 
process that would release fertiliser/(nitro¬ 
gen) from the soil, both essential prelimin¬ 
aries to a ^d crop. Trials carried out by 
Imperial Chemical Indtistrics whidi have 
now been reportdl to the scientific journal 
Nature, show diat a good dose of weed¬ 
killer followed by a stiff application of 
nitfogen will grow the same weMt of crops 
on most soils Witboiit any form m ploughing 
or cultivating. Whether ICI has found a 
bonanza in ns new weed-killer is going to 
depend on cost's, which at this experimental 
stage are sdll hazy. But the trials showed 
that the weed-killer, when it was sprayed on 
aq unplou^hed green %ehl; killed 6ff the 
g;mss and then itself decomposed quickly 
enough, to let seMa rom a week hter ger- 
tnihate aff 4 mtwr imh^ But 'otdess a 
(glrHr Elusive (too Units fo the acre) dose 
^ were drilled with die seed, crojpa 

wi^ poofot than those grown on normally 
culdvated plots; this apparendy because the 
nitrogen tapped by the plough had not been ^ 
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From a statue 


in Kyoto— to an office in 


Ai\d a wcll-eamcd staiuc if Is, For in Ills lifetime the man 
to whom it was erected—Tokushichi Nomura—pioneered 
a range of enterprises w hich touch on almost every aspect of 
modern life. Among these the Nomura Seeurilics Co, 
w hiclt, founded in 1925, has expanded until today it has 
a network of more than 120 branches ihrowghoutjapao. l^Jow, 
in addition to three offices in tJic O.S.A,, the company Ws 
opened a Repfescntati\'c Office in London, this office will 
provide information about lapanese ftnmcia! matters, and 
particularly Stockbroking and investment advke, to anyboily 
who is intei^ested. Whatever you wish to know, we will 
be glad to help you, 

LONDON mPRESENTATIVC: Keituke Cgadiira 
(larrard Houm, 31/45, Grcsliaip Street, London, E.C.?r England. 

Tel: MONardi6253/5 Cables: NomlIhashin London Telex; 262f34 

THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO. LTD. 

Chairman of the Board; Tsunao Okiimura 
President: Mriioni Segawa 

Mead Office: 1-1 Chomc, Tolirf Nihonhashi, Chuo-ku. Ti>kyo. J.ipan. 
Cable Address: Nomurashin Tokyo. Telex: TK2392 TK2567 
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nusiNESS; BRITAIN 


SALARIES 


How Much Are YOU Worth? 


I F bumc of the consultants now buzzing 
around Britain’s boardrooms had 
their way, the more elegant days of ** salary 
by negotiatiem ” may be going out. They 


intcrpolative ” and “ adaptive ” 
tween. One decides what scale 
demands in each of these two i 
lefers to a second table, and co 




the technique provided by Edward N. 
Hay & Associates of America; their data 
is 100,000 case histories on executive earn¬ 
ings in Britain gathered by Management 
Selection Limited over the past ten years. 
Their new company, Hay-MSL» is 
attempting to separate the different quali¬ 
ties requked in'management, value each 
of them, and come up witii a quantitative 
assessments that allow.direct comparison 
with executive salanea in other firms. 
Titles may be no help: it can be a fruitless 
task to try to compare, say, marketing 
managers in two different firms when, in 
fact, their actual jobs may be as different 
as chalk and cheese. 

The first tt^ Itf gfcl dn papet^ 
with the help of the executives concerned 
and the directors of the company, detailed 
descriptions of what executives in tliese 
positions actually do. This in itself can 
throw up some nasty shocks. Armed with 
thesr- fob* tt tt ferf p tf o m the Hay-MSL men 
turn to their ‘‘ guide charts ” and start 
issuing the Jobs with points under a 
number of different heads. There .are, in 
their view, three basic elements to man¬ 
agement—know-how, problem sohing 
and accountability. Know-how is in turn 
split into three components. First come 
the skills required through training and 
experience, running from primary, 
“ elementary plus some secondary educa¬ 
tion, plus work indoctrinaiioh '-’ up to the 
top rating of “professional mastery: 
exceptional competence and luuquc 
mastery in “scientific or other learned dis¬ 
ciplines.^ Second is “ breadth of manage¬ 
ment know-how *• running froni “ none or 
minimal** to “total**—chalnnan and 
managing directors only. And third arc 
human relation skills; does the executive 
need merely to be polite or' does he have 
to b&a 4 eader of m«n ? The ctMidHoation 
of these three- factors, using an elaborate 
table, produces points for know-how. 

The second basic quality is problem 
solving, whUJi is conceived as the inten¬ 
sity of the mental process irt using know¬ 
how.** Tlicse consultants measure it as a 
perce^^ pf know-how. There are two 
dimenaibni in problem solving: the think¬ 
ing eqy^Hl^cQn** running from the 
strictly “eoodae to the “ abstractly 
defined ** opecadbnt of directors ; and the 
thinking? **dMillenge *^;;#jilcb at its lowest 
may be repetitive and at its highest crea^ 

_ *_f_’ 4_ IM '■ .i'_J « 


tivCi having run 


* pattiemed,** 


factors arc involved. First is the degree Of ^ 
freedom of action that goes with job;^, 
second is the degree of impact ^0 
actions on the end results of thfe finhS’ 
operations, whether it is remote tlti^’ 

' case of a managing director, a controllings 
impact; and finally the magnuudp;^.ftk" 
powers of decision measured fidmfafi 
resources involved. Ratings iddMmg 10 
these three factors are amaljgighateif^.4io^ 
protfaKc a number of points ^ aecpiint- 
abilicy. Finally the points for eadli elemimt 
-f-kn^^hpw, problem soiyhig And 
accountability—arc added to get the total 
evaluation for the job. 

These ratings arc then megaured qn a 
thar l^ts annual salaries Inthe ^EUt. 
concerned against the evaluation in pbents 
for different jobs in it. This produces a ' 
scatter of plottings through which a 
median line is then drawn. This line is 
compared with similar lines portraying 
the^ salary smicttitw of otherftrmrthat’ 
have had the Hay-MSL treatment. A 
combination of all these lines will produce 
an average line against which a firm can» 
by comparing its own salary line, sec how ' 
its executive salary scale compares with 
the going market rates. 

So far 21 British companies have called 
in the Hay-MSL men to tell them 
whether they are puttings the right rela¬ 
tive value on each management job 
wTtEin the company andf whether their 
salaries arc in line with those of other 
firms. Like any other fohn of radng, the 
Byitom has its drawbacks. The pattern of 
management has to be a mechanism 
gc^d to change, often reshaping its 
scope within the company in line with 
clumging conditions both in its market 
and within the company ittelf. Rigid and 
very detailed job descriptions could 
Bevordy limit- thifr pr o c e ss ^ the manage- - 
meat pattern could, become fossilised at a 
particular point in time. Again it is pos¬ 
sible that when a firm compares its salar>' 
structure with the average it would be 
inclined to keep itj salaries above the 
average if they were already there, and to 
raijjc ^cm up to the average If they were 
below, if only for fear of losing executives 
to' otbtx firms, ^ S^entific ** comparison 
in kselif, therefore, could go, on joshing 
up average; and thfs is a lorm of'' 

. In costs. )ibout. which even 
directm ^onstri^g their own 
avd:iig^) may not Bother t<x> inuchl 





fanxiCTS ukely' to get redrf < 
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released. And badly drained grassland 
^^roved the exception ; no matter how much 
nitrogen was applied, crops sown after weed- 
[killing were only half those that grew after 

. ntriwil 

icmists have been using i \ gallons 
I to the acre, probably twice as 
ley really need. At a pilot-plant 
'6 los. a gallon, the costs 
he trials are, one hopes, un- 
-azy farmers tempted to spray 
tl^ jjpeiUtion 
lisijlts, 
excited 

pestered with soil erosion. A quick 
rface weeds does not expose the 
d and rain the way that ploughing 
iwing does, and the Russians, 
virgin lands are turning into dust 
this reason, arc shomng a great 
i.;; 4 ^pjr>ftprest in Id’s tests. 

NOTES 

Nearly three million homes in Briiain arc 
still Hvitoout i television set. The Briton’s 
persisting de$ttc to preserve his privacy and 
to reside the pressure to conform is also 
^ustmted by w fact that 1,300,000 homes 
that da hm television can only receive 
$BC pfOgranimes. There are, according to 
TAM*s latest audience survey, 13 million 
homes that can get ITA programmes as well. 


^ The attlcle cm Concftte Farms \h The 
Economist last week referred to the book 
Animal Machines,** by Ruth Harrison. 
This is published by Vincent Stuart at 21s. 


The Iron and Steel Board, completing its 
latest major review of British prices, last 
week decided that by and large these need 
little change. It is reducing the price of 
haematite pig iron £i a ton (to £^5 15s. 6d,) 
and of carbon steel billets for re-rolling los. 
a ton (to £32 los. 6d.); and tinplate makers 
are to absorb the automatic increase that 
would have resulted from the rising price of 
tin. The only mihor increases in Ac new 
schedule arc for certain qualities of alloy 
steel billets and bars. 


The power station at Drax in the West 
Ridiitg^ tor whiclr the Lkmtral Electricity 
Generating Board has now appVed would 
have a capacity of 3,000 megawatts, which 
wQidd'.ms^e k the largest in ]gurope; the 
estimated investment of £100 million means 
£^ a kilowatt, TjVhicb emphasises the kind 
of^pital costs £Minst which the industr3r*8 
ideas about further nudAar capacity have 
ngfw to be meatoed., The ^e of the 
stat^^ however, emphasises something elM 
equaUy 8{gntficant>> which may give nucldir 
enguDiicers. a little utiotc tmeer. Really 
stimAle sites for pof^^ stations dose to 
coaUelds are now beednung so hard to find 
thareacb heeds the biggw capacity CEGB 
can eccttiomically put on it. 
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Watt ^treiifi 'SchMo^^ MdtMi 


f^ew York 

>ST week ^tock market ^ices, as tneasured by t^, ppWrites 
fodustrial Ant^age^j^egjbB^ere^tb^ jBrsc weekly ^al]i:for 
months. And prices have condmied to ease back mck Bot 
the cemsistem upward pdcc moveoRSits of oeceat laoiiths^r 
as measured by the perforinknoe of the Dow-Jones Isdusn 
trial Average Of 30 piOminent stocks, have obscured tfte fact tbit 
ihe omrket, untif very recently at lea^, has in reality been ^'two 
markets. One is coihppsed of a rektiye handful of bUie 
Du Pont, General Motors, ^erlcao; Telephone, SttOtj^dard OS Co. 
(New Jer^y) and the lik^whidi are.heavily \Veij^te 4 /ih th? 
average ,ai^ have jindepd been tishig rap^y to new^pe^. 1^ 
other is composed of thous^da of issues that have:J>e4m. rising 
much more slowly, or standing sdll, or in aome cases going down. 

Such variations in individual perfi)nnance, of course^ are an 
inexorable law of markets. But lately they have been carried far 
beyond normal. While the Dow-Jones average in one stretch this 
month hit nine successive historic dosing peaks, the number of 
issues dedininj^ in New York Stock Exchange trading bn n)ost of 
thbse days almost matched the number rising; last aumpan it was a 
common occurrence for the average to rise when d^clmas numeri¬ 
cally outnumbered advances. ’ V 

By now this trend has produced a situation tb^t aome brokers 
call market schizophrenift.r On a recent day the brokerage 
firm of Hemjihill, Noyes & .Cb calculated that only 153 of the 
i,i86 common stocks listed on the New York Exchange were with^* 
in 5% of their individual historic peaks, another 134 were within 
10%, and a vast majority of 897 were not even that clow. More-' 
over, it calculated that an investor could have bought one share of 
each New York Exchange issue for $41,898, or only al^u^ two- 
thirds of what it would have cost to buy one sharq of each issue 
at its individual high—indicating how far the market as a whole 
is from a historic high.” 

Nor do even these computations fully reflect the recent selectivity 
of the market; it has been operating hot only to cull the blue chips 
from a.great mass of so-called secondary ” issues but hat also be^ 
separating the sheep from the goats among the blue chips them¬ 
selves. Within the Dow-Joncs average a number of issues have 
never returned to the heights they reached in the 1961 bul(;<n|i^et: 
Westinghouse Electric is selling now for about $36 a share i^ainst 


a 1961 of S3j>; US Steri.is hw bqk^ $6b.agifli3t 
ovisf5: iwd ^ericah Tbba'dcb is irading'at little, ni^e ^rih; 

^ ^ Altog^ct no grdkfet'coqtoi 

(^uld be iwmW with qiark^ of' manyV^^ 
js^pcchdly of when specub|}vc ^fhwspi 
of youngs .sniiaftjCompaiiics;iB^ pillaai of^iiw eeanomy 

alike, and '' hat'^^Jlew issues often outperfomnri the .Mue chips. 


'iiooctt jChis sj^c^ck of the conkiviflvc blfll maiiq.t^re^rVing; 
. its greatest i^bt^usiasm foi d^ Q^ com¬ 

panies and not ev^ all of those—^may he odonts bsusq .scaciqcly 
a ;mystery, . tju^, very rw^ly it ^as be^ a ‘‘ professional ” 
marl^ti with moat of the buyuig comjng frbip, madfodonB) investors 
(mutual, funds^peoston fund^ Ijusuiapce obmpanle^, tgustsj, pc^es* 
sional traders andmalthy individuals. These myest^s are Inr moro 
sophistkated than tile smaU f ublic^inVesmrS who We plunged iista 
past bull market^ to bid up tfae^mce of untried “ giaov^ ^ issues; 
the institurions, in particular; arc'bctter placed to test the tiBorrh 
of such hopeful app^ations. ' . ' ! ; 

in the West sta^s of the bull markets, and paiticulariy rince 
the Dow-Jonca ayerage has pierced the mbeh watched iSbo level, 
small investors, have been d^ifdng hack info the niarkqt., PcrW$ 
in consequence, tccect daQy ({sts of the most actiyely traded, issues 
hatve^ included a geflerous ^ripkling of low-priced shares—even, ^ 
on occasion, some glamour ” issues of 1961, Among the pro-. 
fossionals there has been a search for bargains in apparendy < 
neglected stocks ; and some industry groups'chat rarely bask in the 
market spotlight, such as cigar companies, machine tool malkers, 
railroad equipment firms, retail stores and savings and loan 
associations, have been rising. Reflecting this, the Hst of individual 
issues making new 1963-64 peaks had on a few recent days Come 
u> almost 10% of all issues on the New York Exchange, and had 
outnumbered the list of new lows by as mudi as it to^r, indicating 
that more issues are beginning to share in die good fortune of 
those in the Dow^JSones average. But it is sdll apparent that those 
who plunge unselectively into. Amcruam stock^ on the basis of 
news abouthistoric highs” and the exceUent general pcrfocmaoce 
qf^e risking serious disappointment. The 

current setb^k bi prices may help to bring this home. 
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W. N, SHARPEyWILSON BROTHERS 

Easter Greetings 


G reetings card shares have been given 
high growth ratings in the past two 
or three years. Share prices of W. N. 
Sharpe and Wilson Brothers, eidi'*with 
about 11 of the market have trebled from 
their 1962 low points, and (profits have risen 
sharply. The fashionable middle class claim 
may now be that “ we no longer send Christ¬ 
mas cards **; the fact is that sales of greet¬ 
ing cards have doubled since 1953 to more 
than 1,500 miUion, with Christmas account¬ 
ing for about half the totaL But the other 
anniversaries arc not forgotten ; Valentine’s 
day, Mother’s day and Easter in that order 
are all increasin^y observed by the sending 
of cards. Sales have been showing a growth 
rate of about 7% a vear and the manufac¬ 
turers are confident that this sort of increase 
can be maintained. 

But the latest report from W. N. Sharpe 
contains a warning that over-optimistic 
shareholders and investors should heed. Pre¬ 
tax profits in 1963 rose by 231% from 
>(^408,000 to £$o^j/ooo and the dividend has 
been raised for the seventh successive year, 
from 20% to 22i%. Based in Bradford, 
Sharpe sells its cards under the Classic ” 
label and has a dominant stake in the wed¬ 
ding stationery field; the increase in the 
group's sales last year was concentrated in 
the higher grade productions which had a 
particularly beneficial effect on profit 
margins. Thus Mr Norman H. Sharpe, the 
chairman, describes the current level of pro¬ 
fits as '' certainly ahead of wlut can reason¬ 
ably be expea^ in a normal year at the 
present stage of our company’s develop¬ 
ments, however much our ideas in this 
respect may change in the years ahead.” 

While citing the steady growth in the use 
of all kinds of greetings' cards, Mr Sharpe 
emphasises that “ it cannot really be expand¬ 
ing at the rate our turnover did la$t year.” 
Part of the increase is attributed to more 
confident buying by wholesale and retail 
customers. Nevertheless Mr Sharpe be¬ 
lieves that the outlook for the group and the 
greetings card trade is encouraging and 
Sharpe’s order book is very close to what it 
was a year ago. Longer term confidence is 
reflect^ in plans to spend—subjea to plan¬ 
ning approval—some /1500,000 in extending 
factory space. With liauid assets of ^^344,000 
and a net cash flow or £212,000 these plans 
are unlikely to require the raising of fresh 
funds. 

The frankness of Mr Sharpe’s statement 
is in sharp con^ast to the plans to make a 
one for one scrip issue in “ A ” non voting 
shares. This toe directors consider after 
** taking such imfessional advice as they 
have thought pfOper ” is in the “ best in¬ 
terests of the cQippany>” It is to be hoped 
that shareholders will think otherwise and 
vote against the proposal. The opposition 
ought certainly not to be muted by the fore¬ 
cast of another effeaive increase in the divi¬ 
dend with a payment of 121% (against the 


equivalent of 1%) on the doubled capital. 
On the forecast dividend the 5s. shares at 
46s, 3d.—unaltered since Mr Sharpe’s state¬ 
ment—yield a modest 2*7% and lock over¬ 
valued, even though the earnings yield is a 
reasohable 9,2 %» 

Wttson Brothers is planning to raise about 
jCsoo,ooo by a rights issue of convertible 
unsecured loon stock to finance the pro¬ 
jected mpvc out of the City of London 
(which must meet with the blessing of the 
Location of Offices Bureau) to liayes in 
Middlesex. The present ^iswell Street 
proper^ is to be developed and converted 
mto offices and kept as a permanent invest¬ 
ment. As a preliminary the premises have 
been revalued at 1,650,000 and the surplus 
of 050,000 has been written into the bal¬ 
ance ^eet. Some of the additional capital 
reserve is to be capitalised by writing up the 
existing is. shares to 2s. 6d. On the in¬ 
creased capital Wilson forecasts a final divi¬ 
dend of 9%s raising the equivalent total 
payment on the existing capital from 30'v, 
to |ai%. 

The company is a major supplier of 
greetings cards for Woolworths, which 
absorbs about half Wilson’s output, and for 
the year ending on March 31st tne directors 
estimate an increase of one-sixth in pre-tax 
profits from £275,000 to more than 
£320^000. This suggests that Wilson 
Brothers, besides sharinp fully in the greet¬ 
ings cards growth in this country, has con¬ 
tinued to push ahead with its exports, which 
go even to the highly competitive American 
market. Now off their peak at 8s. lo^^d., the 
shares yield 3}% on tne forecast dividend 
and around on estimated earnings. 
These returns fully discount the group’s un¬ 
doubted growth prospects, although the fact 
that the directors are considering a con¬ 
vertible issue suggests that they, at least, 
consider that the shares in the medium 
term still hold good prospects of further 
growth. 
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TRANSPORT DEVELOPMENT 

Well Informed ' 
Shareholders 

T H£ accounts of the Transport Develop¬ 
ment Group are a meal of information 
for an average shareholder and a feast for 
an investment analyst. Not only are figures 
given for turnover and the breakdown be¬ 
tween wages, services and other costs, but 
there are also details of profits and assets 
of new subsidiaries acquir^ during the year, 
a description of the business of each sub¬ 
sidiary, an analysis of shareholdings, and a 
useful slice of statistical information on the 
group’s transport and storage facilities. 
Shareholders have little to complain about 
on the score of information—and* still less 
on the score of profits. The advance in 
equity earnings has been rapid: they have 
doubled since i960 to 27.7% for 1963 and 
dividends have moved up in line, from the 
equivalent of for i960 to 13% for 
1963: between 40% and 50 of available 
profits have been distributed in the past five 
years. 

Besides road transpon and storage divi¬ 
sions the group has less important interests 
in lighterage, shipping, packing and other 
transport services owns Beck and 
PolUtzer, which designs and constructs 
stands for international exhibitions. The 
running has undoubtedly been made by the 
road transport section, however; its ’profits 
have expanded from ^^404,000 in i960 to 
1,403,000 in 1963, and its share of total 
group pre-tax profits (amounting to 
£2,769,000 in 1963) has risen from 43% 
to 51%. This growing reliance on road 
transport—an industry exposed to what the 
chairman calls “ political interference ”— 
has worried the market. As a result the 
share price of 15s. 9d. xd, although it repre¬ 
sents a 1963-64 preak, still stands below the 
adjusted 1961 peak of 29s. when the divi¬ 
dend was 7.2% compared with the current 
13%. In other words, the dividend yield 
on the company’s 5s. shares has increased 
from 1.9% to 4.1%. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Equities : Quiet but firm. 

Gilt-edged; Still firm. Price of 
the medium-long tap,” 

5^% Funding 1978-80 has been 

INDICES^ 

Percentage 
change frohi: 

M*r. (7 

Mar. 24 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

nionth 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ego 

London 
New York 

NEW YORK C?rmln 

Pause for breath after nine Holland^ 

consecutive peaks. Italy 

Balflum 

ITALY 

398*2 
318^3 
95 3 > 
111*3 
343*4 
437-8 
131*9 
213*3 

393 9 
8IJ-4 
91 6 
188*9 
343 1 
493 1 
131 5 
217 0 

^1* 1 

—3 9 
—2*2 
^•1 
+0 9 
—0 1 
+ 17 

_1_L. 

+2 4 

3 

-4 1 
+2 5 
+0 1 
—3 2 
—2 2 
+ 19 

+ 3-4 
+ 19-4 
—17 5 
+24 8 
+ 3-3 
—14-9 
+ 3 2 
+24-1 

A sharp recovery. 

* For Bases and Stock Prices and Yields see pages 1308 and 1309. 
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It » franUy AmbtM it tbe company’s 
promcts have i^y (ibtfkeiicd 
j[ As Mr P. S. Heiiman stressed a year agi^ 
group is concentrating its haulage activi¬ 
ties not on long-distance traffic, whidi can 
theoretically be carried better by the rail¬ 
ways, but on short-distance haulage, of the 
sort that complements rather than competes 
with rail. This t3rpe of haulage escaped 
nationalisation last time and will pcobaUy 
do so again. Moreover, overseas interests 
in road transport are being develojped, and 
^ already have accounted for a significant 
share of the profit increase in recent ^ars: 
the relationship with the company’s Dutch 
associates, Thomsen’s Verenigde Bedrijven 
V of RoAerdam, has been consdidated and a 
joint subsidiary has erased, with TDG’s 
interest fixed at 6o%. Tnis company will 
operate and develop the Continental wing 
of the business, which already has trailers 
going to “ the farthest comers of Europe.” 
In the meantime a provisional offer for an 
Australian company With similar interests 
has been made. Finally, it is worth re¬ 
membering that the storage side, contri¬ 
buting 28% of the 1963 profits, has nearly 
doubled its profits contribution since l|^o, 
^ although, as with transport, acquisitions 
account for some part of tne increase. 

Financing so heavy a programme of ex¬ 
pansion—^fixed assets alone have increased 
^ from £4 million to £13 million over the 
four years—^naturally requires frequent 
appearances in the capital market. The 
most recent have been rights issues in 1959 
and 1961, totalling £7 million, i>nd a £ii 
million debenture issue in 1962. There are 
now short-term borrowings of £1} million, 
and the chairman forecasts another forth¬ 
coming issue. In all good sense this ought 
to be a fixed interest stock—loan interest in 
1963 absorbed a mere 5% of profits before 
tax and interest charges; a higher level of 
gearing would be welcome. 

Mr Henman confirms that the curmt 
year has ^gun well; and the earnings yield 
of 8|% may be over-discounting the 
political outlook. 


TRUfiTER INVESTMENT 

Who Can Tell? 

I T seems a pity that an opportunity to 
study dispassionately the p^ormance of 
the Public Trustee and of trustees in general 
should have become lost in an iUrnatured 
quaned between Sir Martin Lindsayi the 
Conservative MP for SolihulU and Lord 
Dilhomc wbo> as Lord Chancellor, js some¬ 
what od^y the cabinet ifimister in charge of 
tbe Public Trustee’s office. Sir Martia com¬ 
plained in January that tbe Public Trustee’s 
fees were sometimes too high and his staff 
sometimes too slow about answering let¬ 
ters : but bis chief comphdnt was that the 
Pubuc Trustee was insufficiently venture¬ 
some about investing the sums entfusted to 
hjm- Much of what Sir Martin asserted was 
intempmte as well as inu<tdle-heade<L Imt 
Lord Dilhome’s buff; ^ pompoitt re{^, 
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published thia week, leim the larger issue 
unanswered.* ** My investigations have kd 
me CO the conclusion that m PubUc Trustee 
and bit staff endeavour to the best of their 
ability to discharge the duties unposed upon 
them and that they are both painstafedng aUl 
effident,” says Lord Dilhome grandly. No 
doubt they do try thdr best and are pains¬ 
taking. But just how does Lord EHlootiie 
know whether they are efficient ? The short 
answer is that he cannot know, any more 
than Sir Manin can know the contrary, 
without finding out. No y^dstick caists at 
present for measuring ffic efficiency of the 
Public Trustee or ai^y Other trustee!, ahd 
the only way of focBiog even a vOry rou|^ 
measurement of it woim be by attempting 
a cojmparison of income and capital appre¬ 
ciation achieved over an extended,period, 
by a number of trustees operating in 
approximately similar^ circumstances, as 
suggested in these columns on January ixth. 
The case for such an inquiry remains. 


LEWISES INVESTMENT TRUST 

Good for Shoppers and 
Shareholders 

S tores shares, still depressed by some¬ 
what vague fears on the Resale Prices 
Bill, should be helped by the full report of 
Lewis’s Investment Trust. The chairman, 
Mr Rex A. L. Cohen, estimates that oxdy 
about 21% of the group’s turnover is in 
lines that would be affect by the passi^ 
of the bill. While admitting that the initial 
impact of any legislation would disturb 
retail trade generally, Mr Cohen believes 
that the abolition of NM will benefit both 
the public and the efficient trader. Lewis’s 
certainly comes into this category on the 
basis of its latest results. After a dull open¬ 
ing reflecting the Arctic weather and a 
generally ffisappolntii^ half-year’s trading 
when pre-tax profits rell by Lewis^ 
creditably finished the vear to end-Jaouary 
with pre-tax profits 5i% higher at £5.7 
million, even ffiough die new rating asse^ 
ments added £239,000 to its rates bill. 
Another drag on profits was the Birmingham 
store n^cre building alterations caused cofi- 
sMerabk disruption to trade. 

But the group’s modernisation programme 
is now beai^g fruit. Tbe improved profits 
of SclfrWge’s is just one example of this. 
Capital expenditure last vear totalled 
n^on covering the Birmingham extensi^, 
tbe completion of the Hanley store and die 
virtual completion of the new Blackpool 
store. As a result spending in the cunent 
year wlU be smaller, leffead in the halving 
of capital commitments from £3.5 million 
to £1.6 million. Mr Cohen says that tbe 
completion of the mbdemisadon programme 
started five years ago is now in si^. On 
the other hand sharaiolders will be un w is e 
to expect profits ftnm diese new stores to 
reach ffidr full expecmdcms for another year 
or $0. 

Mr Oohen calls for tbe general repeal of 
the early closing provfsfons of the Sliops 
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Act. Paradoxically he fedii that this wfil be 
of toefit to diop sdift for it wlli enable 
retailers to arrange more flexibk trading 
hours. Thus ia four cities where its atorea 
are open six days a week its staff are now 
enjoying a five-day week. That is a kston 
for the banks and the bank unions in this. 
Meanwhile the yields of 4Jk% on dividend 
and over 8i% on eamisga aie weD above 
the group average; in the light of the latest 
report diey arc distinctly attractive and there 
is always the added attraction that among 
the bigger store groups Lewis’s is probably 
the most likely take-over prospect. 

' t V 

PRUDENTML ^ 

What Went Right? 

H olders of ''A” shares in the Pnidentid 
Assurance received a pleasant surprise 
last week and they may wsdl be wondering 
what the ” speml features” »e that Inwe 
Induced die directors to make a larger 
than usual ” increase in tbeir divided. 
For 1963, this is to be iis. fid. tax free^ an 
increase over the 196a total of is. yd., tax 
free—certainly an inaease larger than 
usual; increases in the four previous years 
were rod., 1$., iid. and lod. Moreover, the 
whole of the dividend is to be paid in ^y; 
in the past is. 6d. has been withheld unm 
November. The directors are now pco- 
posbg alterations to the articks cff associa¬ 
tion to enable them to go further and dis¬ 
tribute interim dividends during the actual 
year in question. 

The “A” shareholders arc entided to 
what is left of the life profits after the 
policyholders have had tb^ slice (93.78% 
in 1962) and also to one-quarter it ihe 
profits of the general branch. The other 
three quarters go to holders of the ”B” 
shares whose dividend for 1963 remains at 
2s. tax free. 

These diares, at £4}, yield 3.5% while 
the rather more numerous ^ A ” shares at 
£24i yield 4%. These are the highest 
yields the slices have offered since 1959 
(i960 for the " B ”) and reflect the mixture 
of political and economic uncertainty facing 
the industry. The main fear is of polidcd 
interference with the investment policy of 
the hlsurauce offices, or subsidised com¬ 
petition from a state peusioa scheme. 
Umkrwridng results for 1963 will {» 9 ve 
to have been bad; indeed underwriting 
profits of the Pru’s gewal branch have 
deteriorated steadily since 1959 from 
£1.1 million for 1959 to l^S^ooo for 1962. 
Nevertheless the ffividend on the ** 3 ” 
shares has been raised in every year but one 
since 1956. But not for 1963. The quesdons 
for the Pru’ as for the other composite 
offices, are just how long will it take for 
normal underwriting potability to be 
re^ored, and wiU the rate ineveasei 
announced In 1963 prove adequate? 

The dividend on tM "A” shi^ has risen 
by 260% over ten yearii, and with this 
record, and no sma of a falHng off in the 
growth of life as^irsnce as a whole, soma 
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Olivetti in Trouble 


T he strained finances of the Olivetti 
family have for some time fed specula¬ 
tion about the futute of tt^c Olivetti Office 
Machine Manufacturing Company: on the 
IViito bourse^ the company’s stores have 
dropped^ 64 per cent from their high in 
19^. Tnc family clearly needs outside 
money. Negotiations arc still under way 
with a banbng and industrial consortium 
which is still shrouded in haze: according 
to Italian pre|8 reports, it may consist of 
Mediobanca, Fiat, La Centrak and Edison. 
Acting on behalf of the family is the adept 
Dr BniOO' v^president of IIU, 

the state-awned i^ustrial holding company. 
Jt is widely t^g^t that he may be invited 
to play a kadiog role in Olivetti in the 
future. Indeed, & Visentini’s involvement 
has even kd to rumours that IRI itself might 
intervene in Olivetti’s affairs, which has 
been proposed in socialist ci^cs; but it 
seems unlikely. Any possibility that 
Olivetti might give a lead to Italian industry 
by resorting to the stock exchange for new 
equity money on a grand scale also looks 
exceedingly remote, given the depressed 
state of its shares. 

Perhaps the company’s greatest smgle 
dif^culty lies in its ownership; some 70 per 
cent of Olivetti’s issued capital of 60 bilhon 
lire is still controlled the founder’s 
family. This worked well enough in the 
days of Adriano Olivetti, the second preri- 
dent But once this patriarch departed in 
1060 not onl^ did tl^ era of entrepreneurial 
dictatorship pass with him, it also became 
dear thsLt tnc very structure of the company 
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no longer allowed central control to be 
vested solely in the hands of one man or 
even two. The interests of the several 
branches of the Olivetti family began to 
diverge, and this division progressivdy 
undermined the unity of the group’s policy. 
Moreover, in i960, is>6i and 1962, increases 
in share capital, p^y against payment, put 
a hea\^ strain on the family stmreholdcrs. 
Therefore, it is hardly surprising that the 
family has been unable to contribute its 
share of the new capital needed, said to 
amount to 40 billion lire. 

Of this considerable sum the greater part 
is for expansion plans at home and abroad, 
and the rest to replenish working capital, 
lake Italian industry in general, Ofivetti has 
faced rising wage costs in the last two years 
(it is a generous employer) as well as more 
recent restrictions on banking credit. Also, 
70 per cent of the volunK of the group’s 
output is exported; competitive pressures 
have forced down export prices and 
margins, and the ^oup has suffered severe 
setbacks, notably in South America, from 
local import restrictions. Even though 
home sales expanded by 18 per cent in 1963 
and arc still firm, a three-day workmg week 
has been introduced for the next sk weeks 
in most of the group’s factories in Italy. 
In addition, Olivetti has incurred heavy 
expenditure in buying up and reorganismg 
the American Underwood Typewriter Com¬ 
pany—some say this is the real loser. This 
operation has taken longer than expected, 
although now that it is virtually completed, 
it may soon start to show some return. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL 


Chance for the Study Group 


B musH and French officials started 
tafkn in London last Tuesday on the 
planning of a Channel tunnel: and they 
mvited the Channel Tunnel Study Group 
to join in a discussion on g^logical 
survey of the sea bed on Wednes- 
first time that the Group has 
negotiated cither government since 
their joint statement last month implied 
that its role in the project was, to say the 
fcast, unoernun. Since t^ Ministry of 
Transport officials have rcinforeod the im¬ 
pression created by Mr Marples that the 
Wtish Govemmenc was opposed to any 
private participation in the tunnel^ on the 
grounds that a link between two nationalised 
rafiway systems s^idd. be puUkly Owned; 
that in a project as big as diis, the Govem- 
mem would have to come to the rescue 
dK>uld anything go wrong, and that the 
governmenta must be able to control the 
operation. This su^ests that the need to 
guarantee interest on the capiul that might 
be borrowed by private builders of 
tunnel may not be the only major 


objection to private construction of the 
tunnel. But ffie impression is also strong 
that the French Government remains ^rc 
sympathetic towards the idea of private 
partiapation than Whitehall. 

A geological survey must be done this 
summer if the project is to start moving: 
the Study Group has offered to carry it out, 
and be repaid the cost—about £i million 
—^if later it is not allowed to taxe part in 
the piojecL The survey would supplement 
the one the Group had done earlier^ 
investigating those places where the first 
survey showed susp^ted faults in the rock 
strata, and so allowing the .exact course of 
a bored tunnel to be charted. The survey 
Would also, and more easily, plot the best 
course for an immersed tube. Costains has 
already done a survey for an immersed tube, 
but this can scarcely be handed over to 
its potential oompcUtocs. But if the survey 
is not made ffijs summer, it would have to 
wait a year: diis makes It the one matter on 
which die gerremments need to make up 
their min^ quickly. 
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SOVIET PRICES , 

Accounts Before Dogma ?[ 

S OVIET wholesale prices arc to be revised 
at the bcMoing of next year. This 
will not be the first overhaul In 1949 ^ 
wholesale prices for heavy inclui^try were , 
raised steeply (by an average of 58 per cent) ; 
to allow for the abolition of state subsidies. , 
Another revision took place in r95j and | 
individual prices are altered fronl year to 
year to take into account changes m co^ 
structure. But an Overhaul at this stage is : 
bound to get involved with the general dis¬ 
cussion over the need for more sophisticated i 
planning yardsticks and, in particular, for^ 
indicators encouraging technological chsinge. ^ 
In theory, the wbrnesale prices at which ; 
a Soviet firm sells its goods to a purchasing j 
office or to another firm in the slime branch I 
arc computed on the basis of planned costs 
(of labour, materials, overheads) to which 
is added a small planned profit. Planned , 
costs are average costs for the whole of the ; 
Soviet Union and, thus, in principle, whole- j 
sale prices are uniform throughout the | 
country ; but in practice there are regional 1 
prices for many goods, particularly in thc^^ 
food industry. The “ wholesale prices of ; 
industry ”—at which goods are sold outside j 
the given branch—are based on the whole¬ 
sale prices of the firm, to which is added a 
turnover-tax, levied essentially on consumer"^ 
goods. Within the planned framework of I 
targets, costs and prices, the Soviet manner 
must try to maximise his profit chiefly ] 
through cost-cutting. ; 

The whole system has been described by j 
Russian critics as cumbersome and as tend -1 
ing, in practice, to perpetuate the existing j 
cost struaure. Stories of managers con- < 
centrating production on the most expen- ^ 
sive items to exceed targets in value terms | 
are by now hackneyed. In the last few | 
years, some Soviet economists have sug- ; 
gested that a more flexible system demands 
an improvement in the price mechanism, 
giving more freedom to the &m and relying 
more on added value as a criterion for plan¬ 
ning. Hitherto, the majority of economists, 
whuc not denying the need for more sophis¬ 
ticated yardsticks, objected that too sweep¬ 
ing a reform mi^t interfere with central 
planning. It womd not be surprising if the 
preparation of new prices led to a revival 
of this big debate on planning methods. 

Fixing of new wholesale prices is also 
linked with another controversy, over '' 
priority for heavy industry, which has 
gained in topicality as a result of the aoy- 
emment’$ drlyp to expand chemical indus¬ 
tries. In an important article, published 
by PravdB this month, the academician 
A. Arzumanyan takes to task those Soviet 
economists for whom “the law of the 
priority growth of the output of means of 
production becomes an end in itself.” He 
argues that the whole problem cannot be 
decided once and for all without paying 
attention to the stage of economic develop- 
mdit. He points out that while, up to the 
"first world war, fixed capital expenditure per 
unit of output was rising in the United 
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States^ the <^>posite baa beeiQ true siucc 
then. EKpenditure on raw materials per 
unit ol ^tput has also been going down. 
And since 1929 output jtf consumer goods 
has been increasing much faster than that 
of producer goods. 

Mr Arzumanyan argues that in the Soviet 
Union) toO) the technol^ca] revolution has 
opened enormous possibilities for a more 
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effecrive use of capital tesburces. He docs 
not draw from mis the conclusion that 
priority for heavy industry must be aban¬ 
doned btit neither does he think tlat it is 
sacred: ^ We need accurate accounting in¬ 
stead of the postulating of dogmas.” The 
projected revision of Soviet wholesale prices 
could form part of this more accurate 
accounting. 
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RUSSIAN GOLD 

Backing for the Rouble ? 

S AMUBL MOKTAGu; the LoBdo« ttetcfaut*’ 
bank and bullion dealer, is qttfte accus¬ 
tomed to having its dsthaasdi et Russka 
gold i^uctioo questioaed.. The Soviet 
autborideB themselves, at a bobken'suDiiiMr 
sc&oot in Moscow in 1962^'politely sug¬ 
gested that the A^tagu figim were hmet^ 
esdng herns of fictua; ami moK tecoidy 
striki^y lower estimates Soviet gc^ OU^ 
put end leserves have been p^uoM by ^ 
Central IntelUgcnoe Agen^-of tto United 
States from its own souioes. But Saosael 
Montagu is not convincod, ami infits smiual 
BuUioa Review for 1963 it gkes some 
weighty reasons why. 

The ClA had put Russian gold oittpot 
at $i50-$t75 miuion end its reaerres at 
under $2 bUlion, Implying tlit last year’s 
heavy sales in die West (wbidi Samud 
Montagu puts at $500 million compared 
with estimates of around $400 mi^’ 
lion) hnrollm. a heavy dim on reserves 
whidi oqulq&hot be contmued for long, 
Montags hdlw states that in 1956 “ we had 
good reastm to estimate ” that Russian sales 
of liydinil^ of gold were ptobaUy about 
one-thM aUtts poduction and that 1957 
sales w taw'nullion were less than one- 
half of etirraS^j^Thduction. It toplies, too^ 
that thjis opput of $^50-$500 million a year 
has np Been declining, peunting to “ very 
extensive ipd succesdrul” prospecting foir 
minerals ^Siberia ud iuggestmg that in 
certain yblty' very rich pockets of alluvud 
gold may^ jjuye ^n found thm. 

But ,|h|k )^t impressive new card that 
Montagnpd played in this seemingly enit 
less guesutig game is its reminder of what 
virtually everyone else had overlooked or 
forgotteaMhat the Soviet currency issue, 
too^ must by law be covered by gold reserves 
to a mlUnnpn of 25 per cent. Soviet 
sources- ^mselves are unhelpfully tdank 
about tiiis: the dcscripion erf the nnancid 
system given to the bankers* school in 
Moscow stated* flatly that " baiflc notes are 
secured by gold, t>reciouS metals and other 
assets . . .*' wittout any indication of bow 
these were apportioned. However, the 
decree creating me first issue of Soviet bank 
notes in 1922 spcifically stated that zy per 
cent of the securi^ was to cooast of 
“pecious metals” (including silver), and 
this cover requirement was nbt ebanpd in 
the subsequent law at 1930. the 

Soviet authorities do not publish the total 
of their note circulation ei^r, one can still 
not make any direct estimate of the gdd 
needed for dm purpose, but clearly it must 
be very considerable. The Uaijra States 
Treasury, if cot die CIA,nMy take eppfort 
frdm me fact that its own dbshlew^hnd 
troublesome gold cover tequiresKct is 
exactly matched in commumst Russia— 
which would, however, presumably have 
much less trouble in chan^g it if it really 
wanted to. 


NORTHERN RH ODESIA 

Guidelines for 

D r KENNETH KAUNDA) Northern Rho- 
dbsia's prime minister) said last week 
that tile most ur^^ent problem facing his 
government after inde^dence is that of 
unemployment And kst week^ the United 
Nations economic mission headed by Mr 
Dudley SeerS) who is noted for expansion¬ 
ism at the expense of orthodoxy) pre¬ 
sented its report on how the economy of the 
country can best be developed to provide 
such employment. Which is to say, what 
industries other than copper can be estab¬ 
lished ? At present copper dominates the 
^onomy, directly employmg a sixth 
(48)000) of the working population outside 
the subsistence economy and indirectly per¬ 
haps a quarter; providing 35 per cent of 
^the national wage bill; and 90 per cent of the 
country's exports. The report estimates that 
by encouraging the economy to expand 
akn^ other lines, employment could be 
provided for another 160,000 by^-1970. 

Agriculture offers the most in^e^ately 
promising fields for development; the mis¬ 
sion proposes to put Northern Rhodesia on 
the commodities merry-go-round with such 
cash crops as coffee, tea and cotton. Beef 
raising too is put forward as suitable for 
the country ancf the mission proposes a num¬ 
ber of practical steps—tractor pools, cattle 
r ranching units—to bring agriculture up to 
more efficient levels. Education is the other 
big priority, to provide the skilled labour 
needed for this expansion. At present 
skilled Africans “ are very scarce, even by 
the standards of this continent,” only 1,000 
in the whole country having received educa¬ 
tion to “ O ” Level and beyond. 

Capital expenditure under this pro¬ 
gramme is put at £450 million over the 
next six years, of which about a third would 
be spent by the government, probably pro¬ 
vided from “taxes above Ac present low 
levels.” The remainder would come from 
Ac private sector, encouraged to invest, Ae 
ndssion says, bv *‘firm maricet prospects.” 
Finn mainly, that is, fbr Ac copper com¬ 
panies which win provide a krge part' of 
the cash and whose foreign earnings 
underwrite Ae stability of Ae new currency. 

A detailed survey of Ae copper market 
made by Ae Seers mission suggested Aat 
this may not be too optimistic an assump¬ 
tion. Rather more optuoistic are the 
' assiimptioDs Aat costs Will not rise in this 
peribd and Aat defensive measures needed 
to safeguard the foreign exchange reserves 
will not affect investors^ cbnfidenoe in Ac 
country. However, the most important fac- 
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tor in gaining Aat will probablv be the 
continued presence of Dr Kaimda at the 
head of Ae gov^ment. His complete 
grasp of the complex problems facing him, 
his command of uNlP, Ae parry he beads, 
and his patent awareness of Ae importance 
of the foreign investor (and the expatriate 
worker) in Ac future of Ac country, have 
impressed a wide range of business men. 

Chartered for the Africans 

D r kaunda is also perfectly aware of 
Ae value of actions, raAer Aan 
words, wiA practical Qty men. A major 
gesture Aat may be taken before indepen¬ 
dence (likely in the autumn) is purchase of 
the mineral rights that the BntiA South 
Africa Company holds m NorAem Rho¬ 
desia and Aat last year earned it more than 
£6 million net. AlAough these concessions 
have anoAer 22 years to run under the 1950 
agreement, Ae continued possession by a 
foreign company of Ae country's richest 
foreign exchange-earning assets is more than 
any African government can be expected— 
or could politically afford—to tolerate. But 
to take them over with only token compen¬ 
sation, which many Africans think Dr 
Kaunda is morally entitled to do, would 
demolish Ae confidence he is trying to build 
up abroad. He is Aerefore anxious to reach 
an “amicable agreement” with Chartered 
after appropriate negotiations. Compensa¬ 
tion for Ae rights of Ac order of jC 30“£50 
million is widely expected in Northern Wao- 
desia, alAough Dr Kaunda admitted Aat 
Chartered is pitching its first demands 
“high.” 

At present, Chartered takes about £2$ 
royalty on every ton of copper nlincd in 
NorAern Rhodesia (Ae amount varies 
according to a complex formula); last year' 
it earned just over £13 million and paid 
about half of it to the government in puces. 
While the compensation suggested would be 
pure capital profit—the royalties are valued 
in Ae edmimy's assets at very little—^tbe 
company's income would certain^ suffer 
since, at Ae best, Ae net income from Ae 
compensation, reinvested, would be a 
quarter of the net royalties. However, at 
60$: the Aares already discount Ae political 
risk very heavily; the lowest figure for com¬ 
pensation mentioned, ^30 ixmlion, repre¬ 
sents about 3QS. a s^re, and oAer assets 
which Chartered has been building up out¬ 
side Rhodesia are about twi(^e Ais figure. 
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WOOL 

Holding its Ground 

F ftQM the middle of last year to Novem- 
W,- and again since the new year^ 
wool prices have been rising: Merino 
quaUtv ti4» arniDW per dem np oa ^ 
end of AugiMC. But tbe iin^)Ctus has cobc 
book tebuiliB^ stocks, rather than 
{nMxt any heartentog revival df conauvptiBis, 
N that it would be suipihing if the incicaae 
wcee to go modt further. Active buytog 
latCKst has COOK’not only from tihdirienal 
tautett but. also from the oonunnnist 
block, hi the main consimiing countries this 
tmyiag has'beep spurned by the jleclms 
nw 11^ stocks^, which ‘ST'tSe end of last 
jSat UKSfSmost back to tbe low levels of 
the end of Z9tii. At a result of the buying 
activity during and since the final quarter « 
last year, heavy moveracott of wool will take 
place in. tbe iMrly months of this year and 
ui tops are already thought to have 
|Mck»l up in many areas. 

€ 
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ElO Quarterly Economic Reviews 

ewer tmU ecimmic^.jinanci^ and p^itica! 
developmems: ptwtisfied quarterly. 

Vestem £|Brm and Japan hove iy;>parcntly 
rdpbeed thb tf.S.S.R. as supplier of industrial 
plant. Hie fll|mnlus to trade of diplo^ 

tna^recognlteliaa let Japan thlnkinf. Chou’s 
?Mti m Aftfea M not win new frlcada» of 
nodpethly influence anyone. Chincae prospeett 
in tho Afidcan market depend afanost cmixcly on 
increases in 
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8ut there h no sign of a r^away growth 
in wool consujjaption. w (wef yw 
196 ^ wool cQnautppciop rose by only one 

S r cent to an estimated mtfUon lb 
can basis), t'bcre is no indication tbe 
tempo increased In Janwyr. Moreover, in 
196^ there was both an ab^late and a ;^eia^ 
live increase in the oonsuo^Ion of man¬ 
made fibres In the wool industry. 

The present shift in wool prices therefore 
probably reflects a temporary adjustment. 
During the past two or three years prices 
have been stadc or tending downw ards; 
oppressed by the .in itj^lj ggj^ij^ 
of man^m^e outlets, wbbl 

-traders aliped their contmodity to b^otne 
under*valued in relation to Its supply and 
demand. World output of Woof is rising 
only slowly—the 1963-64 increase is not 
expected to be njuch more than 2 per cent 
—and is in rough balance with consumer 
demand. Protnbtional levies arc being in¬ 
creased in producing countries to further 
the work of the International Wool Secrc; 
tariat. Its efforts to establish wool as a fibre 
in its own right alongside the synthetics 
bave sb far'hclp^ wool hflld, its ground-^ 
but no more. 


RAIDING LINKS 

Bankers Prefer Spain 


T he Westminster ^nk*$ fiartKipatibn 
in a new Smnnh industrial bank, 
annouheed diis tveck, follows by just over a 
year a shniiar move by Barclays, die biggest 
of the London deposit banks; Spam is 
evklently losing none of its mancial 
proffliw. Once again, the larger reahurces 
of several international depoffl banks are 
being finked with the investment expertise 
of merchant bahks, in this instance to de¬ 
velop an enterprise that la already well 
grounded. The tww Spanish Bank of 
udustrial Finance, in which the merchant 
bankiim firm of Philip ICII will be (he 
oAer British partner, will incomrate tito 
business of the Banco Hispano^ Suizo, until 
now a wholly-owned subsldi^ of the 
Banco de Vizcaya, of' Bilbab. The Banco 
Hlspano Suizo, like its parent coouiany, 
has a mixed deposit and investment bank¬ 
ing business, but the new Spani^ banking 
r^uUtions that recently came into fo^ce 
require that these two ,jorms of buikuig 
must be soarated over tl^ next to years. 
The new Rmk of Industrial Xfinonce will 
^yelop the iwesuneut baidui^ busineat 
both ot iu pceoec^sor and ot the Banco de 
Vizcaya, v^b .is itself to evolve as a 
deposit baiuC iThe Bancq de Vizcjaya is 
rej^tedly putting up about h^ the capital 
of 600 Bttll^a pesetas 0 ( 4 j miluon^ w the 
new. iuduatrial bank, with tiK remaliuier 
comihg ftem the Westminst^, Philip BSU, 
First Mational Gtv Biuik ,of blew York, 
Oi^it Lraphaia, the Dtes4aei Banl^ .imd 
the Ned^udache -I^andeb ^Maatacfaapiiij. 

. Spaih^a economic developn^ 

plan, wfuch; started on January i,tt, and 


which e^yisagea a.^.big .19^. for.^privat^l^ 
financed industrial investmant&.ab^d giye 
tte new biuik ample scope,; lhe< B^o 
del ilcsarrollo Emnomico Espanc^ .sec up 
J3 months ago with Barelays’ par^patipo, 
the new bank plans to u^rwrite indua- 
trial isaues and. whenever it. can do an on 
satisfactory terms, propotun to aril some of 
its own investments w private investors. 


Recovering 

T ut Dutch airline, KLM^ which hif' 
been losirtg aboat jfyi million a year, 
seefns lo have turned the comer, after two 
vuccctibive raanagement upheavals that make 
the British Overseas Alrwslys Corporation^ 
troubles s^eth like t tea-tgarr^. Last year, the 
deficit was rcdbc<^ by about ^2 milliiin, 
ihd traflic is nmnifig this year at a rate 
vrijich suggests the-^Uue wight to show 
hunch the ^me imprd^em^ a|alii In 1964. 
This makes the lYlanagcmenrs target of 
breaking even by 1965—which seemed im-, 
probably dptirtfisric last stghmer—much ^ 
mow likely to be achieved. But it will h6 
a smaller, rffinmer KLM that emerges, and 
much of its future depends on how its 
negotiatkms proceed with Air tJnion. This 
merger, between Air France, Alitalia, Luft¬ 
hansa and Sabena, has still -not got off 
the ground. Meetings to discuss KlM's 
membership were to have been held last 
week-eud bur had to be postponed because 
it had proved impossible to collect the data 
Oecessary before the governments could 
start discussions. Air Union has always 
foundered up till now on disputes a^ut how 
traffic should be shared among members; 
the share offered to the Dutch seemed less 
than KLM could win in an open fight bn the 
free market. ^ 


PlPfiLlNJ^S 

L*Affaire. Trapal 


Paris 

N O agreement to have been 

signed between A1 Jella’s govern¬ 
ment and two British compands for m con¬ 
struction of a third pipeline in Algeria, but 
one is expected in the not too distant future. 
The two coii:4)flaies cbocemed ar^ first, 
Interhatio^ Managemem Qmsuluou 
(LMEC) Wluch TOuld manage the prme^ 
and Constructpnf lobn Bro)wn Ltd. wiuuefa 
would lay the j^ij^s. lliis project, iC' it 
OQmes into , beu^, q.will constipate the 
epilogue to i dispute mat has for months set 
Fren^ and Algerian gpvemments at 
lottgert^aas. 

jSince the. beginning of 1963 tbe two 
dipelines curt^ly.us^ for conveying; oil 
uSm the Saljiara to the M^dhencanfi^ poast 
haye become,insufficient iij relation to the 
productive capacity of tb^^ Q9%lds, > . $0 
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the 16 companies working the newer wells 
situated at me periphery of die ^ old ’* oil¬ 
field of Hassi-M^saoud^ which have recently 
come into operation, are unable to dispose of 
all the oil that they would be able to pro¬ 
duce. These companies had foun^d, 
last spring, a common subsidiat 
to survey andj c^tflyict'^ £t: ' 

Trapal worker. . 
for a 24-indh pipeline W 
Messaoud to Arzew, 4109 
was estimated at , 

Trapal submitted itHplnlte^llB 
authorities on June 15,1963, with a request 
for authorisation to undertake the work as 
soon as possible. The Algerian government 
countered with a request for a 20 per cent 
participation in Trapal. Trapd, backed by 
the Quai d’Orsay, refused outright, arguing 
that this demand was quite coi^^ry ^9, the 
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Evian oil agreements, whidi recognise the 
producers* right to transport t^ oil. 
Faced with' this refusal the Algerians raised 




ivra delays and 
of 33 per cent, 
'rapal would not 
;erians then began negotia- 
tipiaiv jPhoenixr, 
es 



their demand% 
claimed a. 
and later of sr’ 
give in. The 
with 

lany 0 7 ' 

an American '^£np^y (William" 

port and trading (SNTCH) and announced 
that Kuwait was prepared to m^c a loan 
6 t £rd nuffien tterliflg to Algem^ French 
dipiomadc dMimelt in- Bona Mttttgcd to 
persuade the Oennan credit insurance body 
to refuse to guarantee credits for the 
^ p4’<^lip^ f6i; 190^0^ than a five^-year .period, . 
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Nlgotiadoa 

ai^ Snd lat^ 

th^ ATgerShV be^ with the two 

English compwaks. 

There are now indications the Quai 
d*Orsay regrets its opposition to Algena’s 
request to participate in Trs^. The view 

narrowly legalfstic mmipTetation of the 
tte code in no way 
^ government from 

diftdimcdhl^fmempip^^ if it so wishes. 
However that may be, it is to be noted that 
the Algerian government, in raising so many 
ic&fficuKfes hipdine proposal, \m 

delayed construction by many months and 
has thus deprived itself of the receipts which 
it would have obtained from the additional 


of oil sold. 


APPOINTMENTS J'or further annoimcetnenis set 


NABISCO FOODS , 

invilc applications for the position of 

MARkkr research 

MANAGER 

' *■ 1 ' ' 

Successful candidate, who will have had wide experience of 
all types of research, will undeitakc responsibility for the direction, 
commission and supervisiOli "a0 resciarch ipp^tjtalfoing 
murkciing of existing and new products. A substantial budget is 
involved. Experience in aa agency as well as a ma^ti^tgbti^ing' 
C ompany desirable, together with an understanding of the market¬ 
ing viewpoint and the ability to communicate lucidly. Manage 
ment iibilfty should balance X high level of technical expertifiei 

Applications, stating age, educational backgroiuid. experience, 
present position and present salary, to Director of Personnel, 
Nabisco Foods, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 

Applivniiutui nrc iiivitvU fur u L^cfururihip m 
(U'otrmphy prvfcr.ihry frrttn pci sons with int«r6kts 
in Um) UiitorcUcu] .Mipecu Of CiononHi. 
(icofrrnohfr. The (ippoinrmcm viiil Gnic from 
Soptouber JO. IWiA. 

ryiiihef pArtidtrtaM »tt obijlned from the 
RcRiitm, JKoqm 0,K.B.X The ^GivefJuUFf 
Rcadtftg. Viy whAoi apDlTcntlori.’r tMist be rccetvcJ 
not ittWr .thG« ArrU 18, 1^ 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

Krsi \Kc» uneNTsuiPB in 

LAND S 1 'U£>lbS 

One or tf\o Harold Samuel Siudcnuhins. 
ftiuibjc rtoiii uutobar 1. 1M4,' are Gfreiotf for 
rcMiaaivh in ccauomiiL 1«8 a]. oi- su^ ^Uctk 
rdnllHK to the liM. lOttGre or of 

land. ArplicitdiMiyi jniMfc teaah ilia lUi^Anr. 
1 he Old Schools. nSttbrldi^ not liver 
April SO, i«ie>4. Pwdodani oipy M obMipaJ 
1^0^ the SecTtfta^ . pf Laila CcortOlMlr, 


trmN as a technical teacher ! 




Vfotl qnalincd bicn iincf vtcnnon hef^-cen 21 and ahthit 41, fioqd cxrariepce 4n btcUifliry. 
uomnicrci; or iidnlioitUiiibni,* «|in irainvcl u» Udl nmc teticliers lor HchnicAl CMlcre* 
,inj Schools. 

ONE-YEAR COURSE: (Scptenlier 1964 -> Jsse 1005) 

VMlI catet for tipcctali'iis ia*** ' 

COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS (prsfessionR) inO sccrcUriRi) 
FREE TUITION: MINISTRY Or EDUCATION fiNANT SCHEME 

.-w .41 <d)Ould posacvi ua9*i «4UAliacaUons >tuh n 
hfp Ycch.. irNtl.. N.N.C.. 11 il A. Ath-trn«if <rfti 
f PTVtcwJbiiftl , 

FtiT fartlUr dcUlb ivUie to dM cT Uta roildHioil 


.. -- (I University Dcsrcc or Diplomn. 
rftiiKaics. or corporjts incinhcrsnlp o( 


Tfft MaetTOn, BOLTON TttAtNmC COtI.EiiE, CffAOmCK STRBEfp 

mmM.r . 

WiihFlWNA, BTREKT, 

lefertnce S 18 ' 1 , 


RtrAAmONT^m/CAL TEACHERS' COLLtdE, 

WQLEeSHiAflfPTON. 

|Plcnse quote 




ECONOMIST- 

STATIS1YCIAN 

;A|fedjlWc4[ Hkctrical Indauriei Limited invite appUca* 
tiorts for a ko> post in the ^'onomic Section at their 
Head Oflis'c in London to .isiist in forward planiiinj; 
and investuiatints trends in British Industry, etc. 

CandiJaics Ivlwccn 23 and 35, with at least a 2iid clan 
de||ic« In EtiOAiGRUcs including a recognised qualifion- 
'ihiq' In' iLACiftt^i and with previous experience m 
busjne'V should send a brief career resume to . 

The PeraoBBel OMIcer. 

Associated ElectrkBl YBdostriee Ltd.. 

13 grusTCBor. PUer. LMdoa. S.W.L 


IIRAEME SH4NKLAND 
ASSOCIATES 

TOWN PLANNERS AND 
ARCHITECTS 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 

NORTH LASTBlriiF MtOTON 


OPrRATlOttAL _ 
SIAJ LSTlCii 


1G4RCII AND 
" TCH 


\ OermoacBC ptur of exccpiitmul 
inioreht und proNpcetK Is xacaoc In qa 
iBterproftaMOBBl dcaliB and irtmmlng 
(cam cntuiacd un cvmrnl aren pliihiitiiB 
inkd ivdeecIopiBeiU woilc in Boltoi. 


The work weuM consist of 
laklAj naly^ ^ census i " 
sfactmeirt ■ mS^iel. Mailed 


under- 
^ Ptjg 

■Ba^l aieJ pr^ettona' dr Md «te 
Tet tmiw i i etats and related needa la 
, eonoecUM ndili .hiiMef urban reMeIOI»> 
tnedt prok<:ts. 

Hie position uould siiit a peogreptiM. 
eixmoodsc. iiaitBielan or ^oLiuiotlrt 
some pLinniQK experience. AnpMceats 
wfll ha reqdiieed to wark in Bolton or 
London. 

Write uirli lull Liirriculiim vit^e to 
^8 Medford Square^ London. W.C.l. 


DD/^ INVUlwS uppUettiions '^r the puht 
or Ncnloi Resuireh \b’»Kiuiu In 
ProJecta and L>c^elopn 1 cnu Section, AiidienLC 
ReHtiartJr Deiximnefit. This Seeilpn undertakes 
kMQuUiea imo a wide vnnety oC probleais 
relatli^ ro the impact of TelcvlMlon and Hadio. 
tot aonp o4 wbKh new meihoda' of reaeareli 
pave to N demised. Duties Include full recppnsl- 
nfUtp tor Ihe d^aq. istBCBilon ond analynta of 
rcscorJi invostlautions. by survey methods or 
OdMiwHe. Buential QuanUciuione are cither a 
dcKTCo or puat-Hruduate diploma to itiiilatMl. 
eoufded \arlMl ckperlcnec or ttaijsiicn 

anun^fa r^tlnji 1o soUal or todtavKiarul . 
roaearch, or n Muerce , in Fedaomfci or 1 
Paycboloity, coupled with extensive trolnM rgld'l 
experience In Maihcmailcal rentvoral^ or 
PaiKhonictries. The post rcqnirct-pantoUliyMG 
hdPMng QuantiintUc methods gamely tq 
sovlal research. Some practical -eJmnantM of 
trttnky research methods Is icry gif^raftlt. ■ ^ A 
computer Js avaiinhic to the DcpaiMUrat. SMory' 

s'od ,®!ft»."! ?n"S»ro fise 

max, MiAmMoauesu for application forms 
ttinclONlnB addressed envelope and quoiina 
rypicence Ccf;1 should ret^ Appednt- 

htenrs O^ir. ^madensilnt Hoidiie. London. 
W,l. within Hte days. 


Id leim the 

iftemem and 


vpplioations arc iarited for tbo ODDOinti 
^ AMOMant In the stoHaiiei S^lon ot 
HA-'glon' with -tieadquaricai ia ^codL 

e;./T«ja5L ^ 

ataUattoai BMctood aM DCapmUGO. 

.^pllcanta sliould 
atwiotl amnoda aiUI 


^ 1 X 0 know! 

‘ritivui analysis of prohlanii. 
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THE 

HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE ORDINARY YEARLY GENERAL MEETING OF 

SHAREHOLDERS HELD IN HONG KONG 
ON MARCH 20, 1964 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR BY THE GROUP 
AS A WHOLE 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET TOTAL 
APPROACHING £64001 

FLOW OF ECONOMIC AID TO ASIA EXPECTED TO DECLINE 

NEED FOR HIGHER PRICES FOR PRIMARY 
COMMODITIES 


THE HON. 


The Onliiiary Yearly General Meeting 
of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation was hefd on Mitch 20, 1964, 
at the City Hall, Victoria, Hong Kong, 
The Hon. W« C, G. Knowles, the Chair¬ 
man, presided. 

The following is an extract from the Chair¬ 
man’s speech: 

The profit for the year, including dividends 
paid by Mercantile Bank Limited and The 
British Bank of the Middle East, amounted to 
$47,716320 (£2382,000) an increase d 

$1,926378 (£120,000) over last year. It is pro¬ 
posed to write a sum of $4300,000 (£250,000) 
off Bank Premises and after allowing for this 
provision and the interim dividend of 5s. per 
share your Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of lls. per share amounting to 
$27340,656 (£1,739,000), leaving a balance of 
$5311338 (£344,000) to be carried forward. 

The Group Consolidated Balance Sheet 
total now exceeds $10^00,000300 — nearly 
£640300,d00--<m increase of £37300300 over 
last year. 

The Group a's a whole has had a successful 
year and although there has been a decline in 
Mercantile Bank Limited profits of about 7\ per 
cent. The British Bank of the Middle &st 
have hicreased their profits and have added 
£300,000 C0 their Published Reserves. We hope 
Chat during til4. ^rent year we shall be able 
Co maintain oitrpraits in Hong Kong and other 
a<<ea8, but ic fcmaini to be seen to what extent 
our earnings In Malaysia will he affected by the 
rupture of trade wkh Indonesia consequent upon 
the dispute with that country. 

We have opened four more offices in Hong 


W. C. G. KNOWLES’ REVIEW 
IN THE FAR EAST 

Kong, bringing the total number of our branches 
in the Colony up to twenty four. The British 
Bank of the Middle East have opened four new 
offices in the territories in which they operate 
while Mercantile Bank Limited have opened an 
office in Butterwonh in Malaya. 

Earl>’ in July wc decided to clonic our Djakarta 
branch with effect frOm the end of last year in 
view of the deteriorating conditions in Indonesia 
and uncertain future business prospects in that 
country. I am glad to say that the authorities 
have agreed to our maintaining a represenutive 
office in Djakarta to look after our interests 
when our Manager leaves on completioa of the 
final formalities. Shamhntiliits WfilbeaMue'l^ 
all tlic commercial banks in Cambodia have 
been instructed to close'at the end of June this 
year and steps are being taken to implement this 
decision. 

Our Centenary falls on March 3rd next year 
and there will be a variety of functions in Hong 
Kong and other centres to-celebrate the occa¬ 
sion. The celebratimis in Hong Kong will take 
place from March 1st to 15ch and we shall be 
glad to welcome any old friends of the Bank 
who may be intending to visit Hong Kong next 
spring and I would suggest they plan their 
itineraries accordingly. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

y 

CHAIRMAN’S 

STATEMENT 

The following is an ^tract from the Chair^' 
man’s statement: 

The dispute' benveen' China and the Soviet 


OF EVENTS 


Union has become increasingly open and explicit 
during the past year. The Chinese, who make 
a distinction in their criticism between the Soviet 
government and the Soviet people, have charged 
Mr Khrushchev personally with revisionism and 
weakness towards the United States; in general 
they have displayed a mudi greater scepticism 
than the Russians about the possibility of peace¬ 
ful social and political change. The Russians 
have accused the Chinese of nationalism, of 
racialism and of “ treachery and hypocrisy ” in 
opposing the nuclear test treaty; they have 
also asserted that these polemics hinder the 
struggle against imperialism and split the com- 
mipmat inoveBWDt^ There ia no doMU fiutt the 
confiict has greyly epibarrassed a nqmb^ of the 
Asian gcweniments gnd^pa^ but 

whether tnesc differences have effectively 

wcftkeoed dynamio in, Soudieasc 

Asia must remain an open question—certainly 
this does not appear to be the case in Laos, 
in South Vifitnam, or in Indonesia. They have 
however resulted in Chinese trade returning to 
a geographical pattern much nearer to that 

obffiining before 1950. 

The. disputes w^h^ the region to which my 
predecessor drew attention last year have also 
continued and that between Indonesia and 

Malaysia has been accompanied by attempts to 
divert trade from the existing ch^els, which 
be J^nnMrio. bpdi atatei. It 
hofwever also given rise lo the sug^tion by 
P|xsident Macapagal of some form of associatloa 
of the countries in the area under.the name,of 
Maphifindo, which, despite its inauspicious sttn, 
may possibly have value in promoting coUabqm- 
tion between these countries in the future. 
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Mfianwbile Ifaf Afljiipdii^to cif $ou|l}«9ic Asiai. 
foui^ ThftiJMidfPfl tb^ Pliilippiiiei 

in 1961, tm made uicfql ii uaspectacular pfo* 
gresa and it would be unfortunate if this was 
to be pcmumently nullified by the dispute over 
Malaysia; the t^e tnembcr states tgited in 
April to set up a fund to ptomote joint acdvtdes 
in the fields ii trade, tourism, transport, eduqa- 
tion and researrii and to study proposals for 
a multilateral trade treaty. Ahhou^ the tension 
between Cambodia and its neii^tboura has not 
subsided, it is Encouraging that the countries 
concerned have been 4iblc to agree together on 
plans to harness the Mdoon^ River. The parties 
\to these various disputes, and 4ho India and 
^akistan^ have lo^ed for support beyond Asia; 
there have been a number of conflicting pro¬ 
posals for conferences of Afro-Astan or non- 
^ aligned^ states and, while seeking support for 
Malaysia, Mr Lee Kuan Yew has tour^ Africa, 
<is have President Macapagai and, more c^cn- 
sively, Mr Chou En-lal. Japan, ^ich has for 
some years had increasing economic contficts in 
Ash', has in tlic past year begun ccniativdy to 
l)hiy a part also on the political scene. 

Economically it has once again been an 
unsatisfactory year in southern and south¬ 
eastern Asia. Food production has in general 
failed to meet expectations, while a number of 
these counuics have concluded that the rate 
of growth of their population is, if anything, 
fIL itiglier iliau bad been supposed In agriculture 
more clfort is now being devoted to raising 
yields in the trudiciooally fertile areas, since it 
has been found tliat tliis is often more rewarding 
than large schemes for bringing new land into 
^ cultivation or under irrigation. Almost every¬ 
where, however, fertilisers arc in very short 
supply and much needs to be done to educate 
the peasant in the use of better fanning methods. 

Great attention has been paid in .new states 
in recent years to creating industries" which will 
produce locally consumer products, hitherto 
imported, in order to save foreign exchange, 
which can then be devoted to further indus¬ 
trialisation. Such industry is almost invariably 
protected by tariffs, or even the direct prohibi¬ 
tion of comparable imports, and protected 
industries arc in the miture of things inefficient 
and Hkdy to remain so. 
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pro4uQli«» .bd|)if .vPN^^ 

in tmu <tf <|unUi^iii wtt lii nf prices omm be 
exposed, 4^ yec IvndiictioQ often tnquim 
s uhatan tiia l of ww mtnriali^ componenli 

and spare, pent. The pvctnll benefit to the 
economy is therefore mudi lets than had been 
expected and in acveral Aaian ceuntriea many 
factoika bave leceatly been tumiing at well 
beknv capactiy for lack of the neeeasary tuppUen 
In ^a respect a lesson is pechapa to be learned 
from Hong Kong, where i^uatry enjoys aeiiher 
protection nor a large home market and has 
therefore to be edkient and enterprising to 
survive. 

HONG KONG 

On April, 1st Sir Robert Slack will leave Hong 
Kong afoer being Governor for over six years 
an4 we wish him a Ibpg and happy retirement. 
During these years dfo Golon^s population has 
increased by One tliird and its trade by two 
thirds, while government revenue and eimendi- 
turc have doubled and, in Our own sphere, bank 
deposits have trebled. Tremendous strides have 
been made in health, education, housing and 
development generally, it is a record of which 
Sir Robert and the Colony may be proud and 
one which will provide his successor, Sir David 
Trench, whom we welcome back to Hong Kong, 
with a challenging example. 

During the past year the whole life of the 
Colony was affected by a rainfall which was 
23 per cent short of the lowest ever previously 
recorded and well under half the average ; as 
1962 had also been drier than usual, the 
reservoirs were less tlian one third full at the 
end of the rainy season. A further reduction 
of domestic consumption therefore became 
imperative and the ration for non-industriul 
users was cut to four hours every fourth day, 
despite special measures to supplement the 
supply. These included the use of brackish and 
sea water for some sanitary and industrial 
purposes and for fire fighting and, with the 
permission of the Chinese iiuthoritics, who have 
tliroughout been unfailingly helpful, of a fleet 
of tankers to lift water from the Pearl River. 
The drought has stimulated further examination 
of the Colony’s future requirements and 
resources and of methods of distilling sea uater ; 


im 

mcanwlfik muncti tetyc hm Awarded for 
woik mp m Plovcff Cm Scheme ifod diNus- 
aioBi gre fcmg forward <m | pcopoaal to befog 
supidfea bgr a oew canal from the Bait Rurec 
in KwaQgtimg 

SuoceAsfol' dforfs have been made to ptevent 
the water ihoitage fnini ^ppfiog touPtiy,* and 
produeffon arid ahipmehta'oif food foaiifihictorei’ 
have aobsiaiitlally exceeded Ae record l^dt 
reached fo 1962, led by c i btidri fo ' phoria 
tranristor racBoi. As in the prbvtoi Ye6r, the 
major focTeaies fo exports Weri^ io Weatftt 
Europe and Britain, and to KoiA America, bMt' 
Malajraia, NeW Zedknd and Mldcfie 
expanded tbrir purehasel forther ahd bpdftf 
to Japan and il6 Africa more foan xteoveroi frotil 
the decline whkh occurred fo 1952; to 
the rest of AA^’ however, and fo iJttin Aifieridf 
remained stafic. Total foed cfopfofo ftsi ihiat 
stEei^y than fo I952i by 15} oeht to dvtr 
HK$3,800 milfiqna, while f e -eirtd ria focreafod by' 
8 per cent and the two^ fogb^ ‘by fieariy 14 
per cent ,* imports expanded il peV cent to 
over HR$7,400 millions Our trade wkh Bri^ 
tain exceeded £50 millioos fo eadi dbectiofi. In 
general, it is to the more advanced eountriel Aat 
the great bidk of the prodocta of eiUr imhistry 
are increasingly fold, and foe tendency in Asia 
and Africa to erect tariff and other barriers to 
protect their infant industries and fiieir relative 
lack of purchasing power makes it probable font 
this trend win continue. Our textile industry 
especially faces limitations on the growth of its 
sales to the United States, Britain, West Ger¬ 
many and other advanced countries, examplca in 
the past year being the request for greater cate¬ 
gorisation of textile shipments under die new 
limitation agreement wiA the United Kingdom 
and the agreement restricting the growth our 
textile exports to the United States to roughly 3 
per cent for the current year. The proposed sub¬ 
sidy on raw cotton bought by Unit^ States milU 
will increase the competitfon ^ed by Hoiig 
Kong piece goods in the American market and 
it is essential to keep pikes down; for this 
reason the Export Import Bank eff Washington 
cotton credit to which we referred last year 
could unfortunately not be used because certain 
stipulations in the agreement would have 
resulted in increased costs. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

(Incorporated in Kong Kong with Limiicd Linbiiiiy) 


SUMMARISED GROUP CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SIII LT 


Liabilities 


Ts.sucd Capital and Reserves. 

Hong Kong Currency Notes in Circulation.. 
Current, Deposit and other accounts, etc..., 
EngagenKnts on behalf of customers. 


£ Millions 


1962 1963 A^scls l%2 196.1 

Staling Equivalent Sterling Equivalent 

£20-1 £20*3 Cash. £28-3 £24-7 

59*9 65*3 Money at Call. 26*3 25-7 

436*2 457-4 Treasury Bills. 15-8 9-7 

86*7 96-7 Trade Mils. 77-9 85-6 

Hong Kong Government Certificates of 

Indebtedness. 57-9 63-4 

Investments. 87*3 84-3 

Advances, etc. 219*3 245*7 

lixcd Assets.!... 3*4 3*9 

Liabilities for Engagements. 86*7 96*7 


£602*9 £639*7 £602*9 £639*7 
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No ie^s important is the condniung need to 
diversify Industry^nd products^ widiin existing 
industries^o bring the quality of our manu¬ 
factures up to the highest standards, to improve 
the organisation of marketing, and - to search 
for new markets. In this connection 1 welcome 
the setting up of a textile testing service by the 
Federation ol Hong Kong Industries and also 
the recent discussions between .fhe Federation 
and the Giinese Manufacturers* Association 
which will, I hope, lead to that close cooperation 
which is essential in tackling their common prob¬ 
lems. Examples of diversification of products 
within existing Industries are the mtroduedon 
of the use of polyester fibres and the production 
of silicon planar transistors. Both steps were 
taken in collaboration with western concerns 
and this is, in our view, a particularly promising 
raecliod of introducing new processes. Wc have 
taken the initiative in this direction by appoint¬ 
ing an Industrial expert as Trade Promotion 
Adviser and he has made useful progress in 
bringing British firms into contact with Hong 
Kong interests with a view to establishing joint 
enterprises to manufacture new products. The 
Colony has increasingly participated in overseas 
trade fairs and exhibitions, and delegations have 
visited a number of countries in Europe, Asia 
and Latin America. Equally to be welcomed 
are arrangements to take part in trade fairs at 
Milan and San Francisco tliis year and the pro¬ 
posal to set up an cxixjrt credit insurance 
scheme. 

During the past year several groups of workers 
have pressed for and secured wage increases and 
more rime tlian for some years has been lost 
through strikes. Efficiency in industry and the 
search for expanding markets becomes all the 
more important if wc arc to support such 
improvements in real wages and also to expand 
social services. We may expect to be faced in 
the next few years with a flood of young people 
seeking jobs and a rise in the birth rate which, 
although it has dropped a little over the past 
three years, is still very high and is likely to 
increase again now that the post-war generation 
is growing up. To keep this rapidly enlarging 
population in work and m health and to provide 
It with education and housing will be a 
formidable task. 

The health statistics have continued to 
improve; particularly striking is the reduction 
of the infant mortality rate by half over the past 
decade, while the overall death rate had declined 
to under 5.5 per thousand. The Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital, with 1,338 beds, one of the most 
modern in the world, which was opened in Sep¬ 
tember, will relieve the shortage of hospital beds 
m the Colony somewhat, but even with the other 
new buildings to be construcied, hospital accom¬ 
modation in Hong Kong in proportion to popu¬ 
lation will still be below western standards. 
Plans have also been laid to improve the school 
medical service. Two other important steps 
have been taken in the field of education. A 
new Chinese University which will, it is hoped, 
complement Hong Kong University by 
emphasizing Chinese culture, was inaugurated 
in October, while from September the minimum 
age for entry into government and aided pri¬ 
mary schools was raised from six to seven and 
the leaving age from twelve to fourteen, so giving 
five years primary and two secondary education 
and raising the leaving age to the minimum at 
which industrial employment is permitted. 
There will unfortunatdy still be children who 
receive no schooling and education is of such 
economic and social value that every effort must 
be made to provide for them. 

The pace of both public and private consiruc- 
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tion continues to quicken. Low cost housing 
under the resettlement programme is being built 
at an astonishing speed and efforts are now being 
made to start a home ownership scheme for 
white collar workers in collaboration between 
Government, the Commonwealth Developmei\t 
Cx>rporation, the banks and other institutions. 
A contract has been placed for extensive ter¬ 
racing, (reclamation and roadbuilding in and 
around Gin Drinkers Bay under the second 
stage of the Kwai Chung part of the Tsuen 
Wan new town project, which will eventually 
house over a million people, while plana are 
being laid to develop Tsimtsatsui and Aberdeen 
and possibly to create anotiicr new town in the 
Castle Peak area. 

Consumption of electricity in the Colony has 
doubled in the past five years. The Government 
has now decided not to insist on e merger be¬ 
tween the two main supply companies but to 
exercise control through charges. The announce¬ 
ment of this decision in November had an imme¬ 
diate effect in stimulating the turnover on the 
stock market, which had earlier been much less 
tlian one third of that in 1961 before the merger 
proposals were first mooted. A bill to replace 
the 1948 Banking Ordinance has been under 
discussion ; the original draft followed the pro¬ 
posals ill the report by a Bank of England 
expert, with certain modifications. 

Tite revenue of the Colony has once again 
benefited from rising prosperity, while it has not 
proved physically po-ssiblc to increase expendi¬ 
ture, especially on public works, as much as 
had been anticipated. The estimated deficit for 
the current financial year is therefore expected 
to become a surplus of around HK$75 millions. 
Estimated revenue and expenditure for the com¬ 
ing year are HK$1,376 millions and HK$1,494 
millions respectively and no changes in taxation, 
apart from some further adjustments in tobacco 
duty, arc proposed. Power was taken in January 
to itaiisfer surpluses out of the Exchange Fund 
and a first transfer of HK$150 millions is to be 
made into the Development Loan Fund, which 
is used primarily for financing housing and school 
construction. Over the five years since 1958/9 
recurrent revenue has more than doubled, an 
increase equivalent to raising tlie Earnings and 
Profits Tax rate in that year from 12J per cent 
to about 80 per cent. In his budget speech the 
Financial Secretary expressed the view, which 
we strongly support, that the policy of keeping 
direct tax rates at a low level has helped to 
generate the outstanding economic expansion of 
lecem years. 

CHINA 

The open nature of the quarrel with the Soviet 
Union has emphasised the changing pattern of 
Chinese foreign policy. The Chinese are evi¬ 
dently determined both to make a bid for the 
political leadership of the under-developed 
w'orld and to be economically self-reliant in 
future. 'Fhey have paid special attention to 
Africa and have also encouraged recognition by 
France, no doubt partly with a view to increas¬ 
ing liicir contacts with the African states asso¬ 
ciated with her. Elsewhere they have, as ex¬ 
pected, maintained the status quo along the 
Indian border, which seems to suit them well 
enough. In their exchange of polemics with the 
Soviet Union they oppose economic integration 
amongst the communist countries and complain 
bitterly of the Russian withdrawal of technicians 
and aid in 1960 to W'hich they attribute much 
of the decline in Chinese industrial output; as a 
consequence, they are now cultivating renewed 
economic relations with Japan and with a num¬ 
ber of western European coui>tries who may be 
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in a position tO Iflll some of the serious gaps 
left by this withdrawal. It must be expected 
that they will not again allow themselves to be , 
in any way dependent On one country. ^ 

There seems to be some basis for cautious 
optimism about the state of the Chinese 
economy, if the present policies are continued. 

It is doubtful the grain harvest has increased 
greatly but, os a result of reliance on personal 
incentives for the peasants, supplies of supple¬ 
mentary foods 8U^ as vegetables, fruit, eggs 
and meat, have maintained the improvement 
noticed last year and there may also have been 
a better cotton crop despite severe floods in v 
north China, to judge by the much larger cloth 
ration xnadc available in Peking in the autumn. 
Renewed attention has been paid to the produc¬ 
tion of industrial crops and this is to continue, 
while an Agricultural Bank of China has been 
set up directly under the State Council to handle 
the increasing investment in apiculture which 
is now to be concentrated on me most fertile 
farming areas and those naturally least suscept¬ 
ible to damage by flood and drought. So far 
as rural mechanisation is concerned the emphasis 
is on small versatile machines and on irrigation 
pumps using power made surplus by tlie decline 
of industry in the towns. 

In industry priority for such development as 
is possible is given to fertilisers, farming tools 
and machinery, consumer incentive goods and 
mining. Stress is being placed on improving the , 
quality and technical level of industrial produc¬ 
tion and, as last year, on maintenance, repairs 
and spare pans. There seems little doubt that 
because of a serious shortage of raw materials ^ 
and of adequate transport facilities, and possibly 
also of skilled labour, much industrial plant is 
still standing idle, though some improvement 
should now be possible, while progress has evi¬ 
dently been made tow'ards the goal of self-suffi¬ 
ciency in crude oil production. There docs not 
appear to be significant new development in pro¬ 
gress on the railways but something has been 
done to improve inland water transport, especi¬ 
ally along the Yangtze and on the Grand Canal, 
which is being slowly reconstructed to take a 
greater tonnage. Little is now said of long term 
plans and much of the improvement in conditions 
is undoubtedly due to the freer rein allowed to » 
market forces, coupled with a much more sober 
assessment of the economic possibilities. The 
regime is however determined to maintain the 
primacy of politics and in order to prevent the 
re-cmergence of capitalist tendencies has, 
amongst other steps, started a new campaign to 
re-emphasise the “class struggle.” # 

The rapid repayment of debts to Russia and 
the improvement in economic conditions may 
be expected to lead to some increase in purchases 
from the non-communist world, although the 
prospects should not be exaggerated. There is 
a shortage of exports with which to counter¬ 
balance any very large increase in imports and 
the sale on international markets even of tlie 
surpluses which do exist, is hampered by low 
quality and inadequate trading techniques. 
Moreover, China appears to have reverted, for 
the present, to the practice of feeding the coastal 
cities in part with imported food and much of 
the meagre supply of fojcign exchange will still 
have to be spent on wheat and other grains. 
Nevertheless, a demand for chemical, synthetic 
fibre and some other plants from Britain, Japan 
and western Europe has begun to emerge in 
recent months. The Chinese arc very short of 
information about advanced technology and they 
have therefore been sending a steady stream of 
trade and technical missions abroad and have 
been encouraging the holding of-industrial exhi- 
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bitions in China. Such purchases as th^ feel 
able to make will undoubtedly be concentrated 
I on the more sophisticated machinery and plants 
^ within the fields to which |hey arc giving priority 
and substantial credit facilities may well be 
necessary. 

JAPAN 

The cabinet was rc-shulhcd in July and the 
Prime Minister, Mr Ikeda, subsequently dis¬ 
solved the Diet. Elections to the lower house 
. were held Jn November but there was a low 
\ poll and neither the Liberal Democrats nor their 
principal opponents, the Socialists, improved 
their position; the most striking result was the 
increased representation secured by the moderate 
Demooratic Socialists. Following the elections 
^ Mr Ikeda renewed his efforts to compel the 
dissolution of the faaional organisations within 
his pany, but it is doubtful if their agreement 
to disband was more than nominal. 

During the autumn Mr Ikeda visited the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Australia and New 
Zealand and displayed some wish to see Japan 
play a larger part in regional politics. Primary 
attention in the international field, however, was 
concentrated on agreements by which a number 
uf counuies undertook to cease to invoke 
Article 35 of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
^ and Trade against Japan and on the measures 
necessary to enable her to secure admission to 
rhe Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
l‘)evclopnient and to comply more fully with the 
requirements of the International Monetary 
^ Fund and of the General Agreement. During 
the spring and summer import restrictions were 
removed on a further 62 items under the Brussels 
Classification, so reducing the restricted list to 
192 of the most sensitive items, whi^p allocations 
of foreign exchange for tlie half-yearly import 
budgets were increased and it was announced 
that the system would be abolished by April, 
1S>64. f^^ntrols on the repatriation by aliens 
of ilividends and of the proceeds of the sale of 
Japanese common stocks w'ere relaxed, as were 
restrictions on expenditure by Japanese business¬ 
men travelling abroad and later in the year it 
was decided to permit Japanese an annual tourist 
" allowance of USS500 in addition to fores ; the 
Government contemplated, however, putting a 
20 per cent tax on both allowance and fares. 
Relaxation of control of foreign exchange for 
invisibles was also considered. 

ITie precise effect of all these measures, how¬ 
ever much they might be hedged about with 
safeguards, could not be foreseen and anxiety 
was expressed both about the impact of freer 
foreign competition on the less well established 
and efficient industrial concerns and about 
prospects for the balance of payments. More¬ 
over as the year wore on the relaxation of credit 
restrictions at the end of 1962 and in the spring 
and summer stimulated a rapid expansion of pro¬ 
duction. The rise in imports, especially of raw 
materials and, as a result of a l^d harvest, of 
foodstuffs, far outstripped that in exports and 
by November the foreign exchange reserves had 
begun to decline. The authorities therefore 
decided to listen credit again and, as a first 
step, commercial banks’ reserve ratios on demand 
and aill deposits were doubled in December* 

Foreign investment In Japan rose steeply dur* 
log the year; there was» however, diffioilty in 
maintiaining an adequate but not excessive level 
of short-term dollar funds. Japanese industry 
is unduly dependent on loans while the capital 
market is under-developed, and there is 
undoubtedly a need for more foreign capital on 
a loag-ccnn basis. Th^United States Govem- 
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merit proposal in ^the ^sq^nmer for an Interest 
Equalisadoq Tax^'^ overran invest¬ 

ments had a noticeable ttteci in checking the 
flow of American direct and ponfoUo invest¬ 
ment into Japan end in consequence greater 
attention began to be paid to Britain and 
western Europe as sources of capital. An indica¬ 
tion of the possibilities was given in August 
when the Japanese Government raised a £5 
millions 6 per cent conversion loan on 
London market which was heavily over-sub¬ 
scribed; this loan was underwritten by the con¬ 
sortium, including ourselves, which has handled 
many Japanese Government loans floated in 
London in the past. 

These problems, the over-emphasis on invest¬ 
ment in heavy industry and the steady increase 
in the cost of living have given rise to reserva¬ 
tions about Mr Ikeda’s National Income 
Doubling Plan. The budget for the coming year, 
which shows an increase in expenditure of 14 
per cent in consequence places greater emphasis 
on public works, education and social security 
and on measures to strengthen small and 
medium businesses and agriculture, which are 
thought most likely to suffer from increased 
foreign competition. Large-scale government 
help is also to be given to thirteen provincial 
cities in order to redress the excessive concen¬ 
tration of development in central Japan. It 
should, however, be noted that in recent months 
steel production, after being held down deliber¬ 
ately for more than a year, has been allowed to 
reach record levels again, that die shipbuilding 
industry has easily maintained its primacy in 
the world and that both domestic and foreign 
sales of the developing motor industry have 
risen sharply so that it has been able to begin to 
cut its prices. The source of Japan’s difficulties 
is the rapidity of economic growth, and 
in most countries this would be a matter for 
congratulaiion. 


MALAYSIA 

The Federation of Malaysia came into being 
on September 16th. In view of opposition from 
Indonesia and, to a lesser extent, from the Philip¬ 
pines, a United Nations team visited Sarawak 
and Subah and reported to U 'I'liaiit, who 
.'innounced that there was no doubt of die wish 
of the majority of dieir peoples to join in die 
Federation. The Indonesian Government, how¬ 
ever, subsequently intensified its campaign of 
“confrontation.” The severance of trade rela¬ 
tions can only be deplored, and even more dan¬ 
gerous is the sporadic fighting which Indonesia 
has encouraged in Borneo. It seems probable 
diat “confrontation” has accelerated a feeling 
of solidarity in the Malaysian territories which 
would have taken longer to achieve under more 
normal circumstances and in all four territories 
groups supporting Malaysia have been successful 
in elecdons. 

Brunei declined the conditions offered for entry 
into the Federation. The financial arrangements 
for entry by Singapore accepted a common 
market as fundamental to the Malaysia proposals 
and provided that 60 per cent of federal taxes 
coUei^ in the State should accrue to Singa-* 
pore. It was also agreed that Singapore should, 
over five years, provide M$150 millions in loans 
to Sarav4k and Sabah through the Central 
Government. The common market proposals 
provide for d^e jnpid harmonising of the levels 
of existing dudes and lor the gradual introduc¬ 
tion of protective throughout Malaysia. 

A Tariff Advisory $^4 will make recommenda¬ 
tions on the mtroductiqn of protective duties, 
but Singapore and Penang will be entitled to 
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certain interim reliefs. Singapore should benefit 
greatly from the establishment of a common 
market but will create a free zone in order to 
make it possible to continue the entrcp6t trade. 

The Finance MiiMSter of the Federation has 
estimated that a complete stoppage of trade by 
Indonesia may reduce Malaysian income by 
M$250 millions a year and this is perhaps an 
underestimate, although some of the products 
shipped from Indonesia, such as oil, can be 
brouglit from elsewhere^ and it is possible that 
the disrupuon of the rubber traffic muy' the 
long run assist Malaysian producers to gain'd 
larger share of the world market I^pite these 
di^ulties the overall i^de of Malaysia 
expanded during the ycari The drop in the 
price of rubber, however, affected the Value of 
exports from all the territodes and resulted in 
Sarawak’s trade showing a decline. 

For the F^eration to be effective a process 
of centralisation and of : increasingly unified de¬ 
velopment will be essential over the next 
years but the difficulties attendant on the bir^ 
of the Federation have somewhat impeded this 
process and In particular the Gmtral Bank 
Ordinance has not yet been extended to the 
whole of Malaysia. It will also be necessary 
for Malaysia to devote greater resources to main¬ 
taining adequate defence forces and large addi¬ 
tional foreign funds will be required if Malaysia 
is to diversify its agriculture and industry and 
to lessen its profitable but uneasy dependence 
on rubber, tin and the entrepdt trade. Malayan 
production of rubber in 1963 reached the rec^ 
level of 785,000 tons but the decline in its price 
was only partially offset by the striking rise 
in the price of tin to over £1*100 per ton, and 
further diversification and indusirialisatioo 
remains essential. 

Substantial economic progress has been made 
during the year. In Malaya the first stage of 
the Cameron Higlilands hydro-electric scheme 
was completed and the new docks at Port Swet- 
tenham were opened. Amongst new plants 
opened were an oil refinery, a tyre factory and 
an aluminium rolling mill, while pioneer certi¬ 
ficates were issued for the building of chemical 
plants to produce compound fertiliser, causric 
soda and chlorine, and industrial explosives. In 
Singapore l/)40 acres of die Jurong site have 
been levelled and prepared for occupation, and 
rapid progress is being made with construction 
of the wharves and road and rail communica¬ 
tions, while all the sites on the four smaller 
industrial estates have been taken up. Firm 
action by the State Government in the past six 
months, including the de-registration of a num¬ 
ber of unions, seems likely to reduce industrial 
disputes which have hitherto somewhat inhibited 
investment in Singapore industry. Development 
in Sarawak and Sabah is still largely concen¬ 
trated on expanding road and air communica¬ 
tions, on improving agriculture, and on health 
and educational facilities. Only the dispute with 
Indonesia would appear to impede rapid pro¬ 
gress in Malaya and Singapore and to a lesser 
extent in the Borneo territories. 

CONCLUSION 

It has for sotqe time btm apparent that the 
flow of eoonon^ aid to Ainaf on which much 
of its development depends, must be expected 
to decline. In the United States, the mahi 
sOurotf of such assistance, Conmss is becomiiig 
increasingly determined to’reduce SeVd 

of aid and less and less convinIM oif its vdlie. 
Indeed the view is widely hm ffiat kict iMfi be 
pOsittWiy harmful if it paMpOfUcs the adopdon 
of sensible economic and'polraeiid iheastirek hf^ 
the redpieot gdvehunent and ^it cap cartStidSjf 
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be a stimulus to corruption and inefficiency. 
Nevertheless many o£ these governments find it 
very difficult to extract the funds they urgently 
need for development from their own economies, 
while private foreign investors are becoming 
understandably reluctant to risk their capital in 
the developing countries because of the onerous 
conditions so often imposed on such investment 
and the political risks to which ft Is exposed. 
Nor will the hesitations of prospecti\^c investors 
have been reduced by the treatment meted out 
in die past year to foreign interests In Burma, 
Ceyloii and Indqneua. For private investment 
to be stimulated there is a clear need for some 
forhk of insurance against political risk. 

The necessity (or foreign aid and investment 
would of course be substaiuiaily reduced if 
prices for the particular primary commodities 
which individual countries export could be 
increased. This however presents complications. 
During the past year the price of sugar, for 
instance, has riscri considerably, while that of 
rubber has declined. This had greatly benefited 
the Philippines and Maurhius, but has been less 
satisfactory for Oylon, which imports sugar and 
is a high cost producer of rubber. Any consider* 
able increase in the |irice of natural rubber how¬ 
ever would merely result in its losing its existing 
markets to the producers of synthetic, and much 
the same is true of most other tropical primary 
products. These countries can only hope to 
retain their export income if, like the rubber pro¬ 
ducers of Malaya, they set out to supply n better 
and more consistent commodity at a price which 
will not make it profitable for the consumer 
countries to switch to a substitute. A more 
practical alternative to higher ^ces would be 
for the products of the developing countries to 
be given freer access to the markets of the richer 
nations. At present some at least of these pro- 
ducts are often cither subject to tariffs designed 
to protect uneconomic local products, sugar 
being a case in point, or to revenue duti^, 
which, by raising the price, limit the potential 
market, or to quantitative restrictions, whether 
voluntary or otherwise, as in the case of textiles. 
A reduedon of such barriers would be of sub¬ 
stantial value in the case of primary products 
and, if the producer was efficient, of industrial 
products too, although there would clearly be 
much greater politicel resistance in the latter 
case. A reduction would of course create some 
problems of readjustment in the advanced coun¬ 
tries, but would be of benefit to their consumers 
and to the overall efficiency of dieir economics. A 
United Nations conference on trade and devel¬ 
opment will be beginning to discuss these prob¬ 
lems shortly and it is to be hoped that it may 
be able to secure some expansion of opportun¬ 
ities for trade on these lines. 

The complete text of the Chairman’s State¬ 
ment, which includes a full review of affairs in 
Malaysia and the other territories in which we 
and Mercantile Bank Limited operate—^thc 
Philippines. Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Brunei, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Mauritius—may be obtained on application to 
the London Office of the Bonk at 9, Gracechurch 
Street, London, EC3. 

THE BRUtSTH BANK OF 
THE MlDpLli EA$T 

^rehoklgcfr wfio, Are Interested In the other 
t^fmbcc oi our The British Bank of the 

Mjfildle Bas^‘ idpubc have sera thpir 

Chgirmaa’s ;$tat^iaapc pubibhfrf in the preu on 
ikMiMiday,, Mardb lie 19H •od tier can 
ob^n copy (4 this Annual ^ 

to :the ileAd Ouit at 7i King 

VFWUm Street, London, EC4. 


The fifty-sLxth Annual General Meeting of. 
The Proprietors of Hay’s Wharf, Limited, 
was held on March 24th in London, 
Sir Rupert De la Bere, Bt, KCVOt the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu¬ 
lated statement for the year ended September 
30, 1963: 

A substantial improvement in the net con¬ 
solidated profits would have been achieved 
but for a heavy reduction in the revenue and 
profits of the companies operating in the Port 
oi London. However, improved trading 
profits in the ocher sections of the businesa 
and trading profits from new activities more 
than offset the fall in trading profits from 
port operations in London. I regard this as 
a demonstration of the underlying strength 
ot your Company and as ample justification 
for the policy which has been pursued in 
recent years of extending the range of .services 
offered to industry and commerce in areas 
outside the Port of London. Group con¬ 
solidated profits, before taxation, fell by just 
over 9 per cent from iC^3,937 to £816,951. 
However, it has been possible to bring in 
profits of certain subsidiary companies 
amounting to £61,516. It is proposed to 
maintain the dividend on the Ordinary 
capital by the payment of a final dividend 
of 7 per cent. 

The main developments in which capital 
was invested during the year took place in 
Scotland, on the Continent and in the 
Birmingham area, and I have every reason 
to expect that these new activities will begin 
producing useful profits in the current year. 
Your Board will continue its policy of 
modernisatioji and expansion. Satisfactory 
arrangements have been made for temporary 
finance to enable the Board to proceed with 
its plans without interruption. When it is 
known what further permanent capital will 
be required, the opportunity will be taken 
to capitalise part of the reserves of the Com¬ 
pany in order to bring the issued capital 
more into line with the capital employed in 
the business, and to make a scrip issue to 
Ordinary shareholders. The general outlook 
for the Company is encouraging. 

PUBLIC WHARVES 

Tonnage of general cargo handled at the 
riverside wharves felli but the througliput 
of cargo requiring specialised storage facili¬ 
ties, including refrigerated cargo, was well 
nviiatained and, in some cases, increased. 
However, in the Ciise of refrigerated cargoes 
all the cold stores of Ha/s and Chambers 
Wharves, with the exception of two suburban 
cold stores, suffered a serious fall in rent 
earnings due to a drop to the lowest level 
since the War in the stocks of goods remain¬ 
ing in cold store. In spite of the disappoint¬ 
ing results from cold storage there are many 
encouraging signs and tfie aoundness Of the 
business of die mo Wharf companies Is such 
shit I look to the future with the dtmosc 
confidence. 

LIGHTERAGE 

The encouFiging Bfem sg .dte Vear io which 
X referred in my iMt report was unfortiinecdy 
not maiiMiinctd Mid the final result was dts- 
appolfitkigi ^The tredkiir Jesuits Of the 
Ul^emge comp e ifies tit itist three 


months of the present year show an im¬ 
provement over the corresponding period of 
the year under review', and there arc grounds 
for expecting improved results in 1964. 

BOTTLING AND STORAGE OF WINES 

AND SPIRITS 

This section of the business traded satis¬ 
factorily, and improved results were obtained. 
The construction of the extensive premises 
of Strathlevcn Bonded Warehouses Ltd. 
at Dumbarton W'as substantially completed 
by the end of the year, and satisfactory results 
are expected from this substantial addition to 
our resources hi the present year. John 
Trapp & Son (Hay’s WharO Ltd. also had a 
successful year. I confidently Idbk forward 
to a further improvement In the contribution 
from this section of the business to the profits 
of the Group in 1964. 

ROAD HAULAGE 

The anticipated improvement in the profits 
of the road haulage companies did not 
materialise. During the tatter part of the }Tar 
Samuel Taylor (Hay’s Wharf) Ltd. started 
the development of a ferry trailer service to 
the Continent. I believe that there are 
prospects for obtaining a large share of the 
ferry trailer traffic to the Continent which, 
in my opinion, is likely to become increas¬ 
ingly important. Prospects for the current 
year, with the milder ivinter we arc experi¬ 
encing, are decidedly improved. 

SHIPPING, FORWARDING AND TRAVEL 
There has been a .substantial improvement 
in the profits of the companies operating both 
in the UK and on the continent of Europe. 
The prospects for the prcJjent year are 
encouraging and I look forward to a further 
improvement in results. 

PACKAGING 

The acquisition of Saltcrpak Ltd., to which 
I referred in last year’s statement, was com¬ 
pleted satisfactorily. Hortus Ltd,, a company 
owning freehold premises at Barking and 
engaged in w'oodworking, was purchased 
during the year. A new company, Reynolds 
Packaging (Scotland) Ltd., formed to under¬ 
take the business of packaging specialists in 
Glasgow, is liopcd to start trading in the 
next few months. I’he companies comprised 
in the Agran Group had a very busy year and 
much development work took place. 

PROPERTY INVESTMENT, BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Rental income derived from office and com¬ 
mercial properties continues to grow. Hay’s 
Construction Co. Ltd. had its first full year’s 
trading and made a satisfactory contribution 
to the profits of the Group. A new company, 
Hay’s Wharf (Scotland) Ltd., has been form^ 
to undertake the development of land and to 
coHMdbttte the interesfl m Glasgow of 
varkkis silbsidiary companies. I look forward 
to an jocrcaoe in rental iDoome in die present . 
year ftfom pros)ertie8 opmed by the parent 
cooapoay and a very mutiii larger increase In 
the following year wh^ certain developineats 
are ompleted. > ^ 

The chairman cooduded by paying i 
tribute to Che staff. 
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Vilhat is a Bulk GamstP 



It is a specialised carge vessel, designed te 
carry commodities in very large quantities 


.. .‘‘Our decision to build four bulk carriers of 38,850 tons 
deadweight each’' said Sir Donald Anderson yesterday, 
“was made after a careful study of the potential of ttds 
business... 

Bulk carrier business is growing all the time, but competition amongst 
owners is likely to become increasingly keen, judging from the amount of 
tonnage ordered for which no employment has yet been arranged. The 
operator of a large fleet, using the ships flexibly to cover a wide range of 
interlocking business at any one time, can probably fit new pieces of business 
into his current framework more economically than can the smaller man. 
This persuaded us of the attraction of Joining forces with another bulk carrier 
owner, and, as we announced three weeks ago, we have come to a long term 
agreement with Anglo Nomess Shipping Company. 

There are obvious advantages in this agreement for each of the two 
parties separately, as well as for both in combination, which is the best 
foundation for its success in the years to come. I regard it as an important 
development, not only for P&O, but within the international bulk carrier 
business which P&O will enter with the delivery of its first four ships in 1965.*’ 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

CONTINUED GROWTH 

SPECIAL BONES TO POLICYIIOLDEIIS 

.SPECIAL ALLOCAIJOiV TO SIL\HEI1ULDERS: .\CCOLINT . 

Staiemeni by the Chairman, Mr Lewh G. Whyte. FFA. on the Report of the Directors 
and Accounts for the year ended 31si December, 1963 


The ftkieiy-fihh Annual- General- Meeting of LoihIoq and 
Mnncliestcr Assurance Company Limited will be held on April 15, 
1964, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, EC2. 

The followmg (s the statement by “the Chairman, Mr Lewis G. 
Whyte, FIU^ tltb 

ended Deewber 31, 1943. * ^ * 

The Direaori to thank all members of tl^ staff for tlteir 
keen and Iqyidi tkeDMKjhoat tiig ytAf,. Etch: fear bnngg^^fM^ 
problems and' 1963 #al no esccept^. fi6la itaff lit. the eaHy 
part of the year had to contend with a cruel winter. The staff at 
Chief Office had to face the upheaval of moving into temporary 
accommodation in Finsbury Circus; and many had to become 
accustomed to new methods as our mechanisation programme made 
further psrogress., Ti^cse challenges were well met and satisfactorily 
overcome. 

I will draw attention fust to the main featuief of the Compw*8 
report for 19 ^, and then deal s^^^ely various items. There 
has been axio^r year of steady gr<Hvth in all hfe braxtehes. ^ The 
Fire and Oeheral Bfandi, hdwever, has agafnt had'to detU vtkh 
adverse daims experience. The comparative rates of interest earned 
on the life funds have increased in spite of new money being 
invested at lower rates than the over^ average. The margin 
between ^e market values.of Stock Exchapge .investments and the 
values sliowA in the Balance Sheet has again increase substantially. 
Most imi^runi ol the director ate able to transfer ^^,500,000, 
from inner reserve to the tw^o Life l^unda. This move enables them 
to declare a special. reveriiohary boiuss distribution i6 pdicy- 
holders in both Life ,Bradidieis, to make a speciffi ollocitiga |o 
Profit and Loss Account of £427,1159. 

Ordinary Branch 

The fd^ivinfe tab)^' shows'the premium'fdconie. new isums 
assured, Sail XHOiTltoi ofhomii deolated foi tho^litl live yean s» < 


Bf^ntimn 

Income 


HmSutfUf 

Assured 


(£ ihousmids) (£ thoiiSfUts!^ 


Rmcop 

Bonus 

% 

56s.* 
54?. , I 
' 52i: ’ 

5(ki 

4Ss.* 


1963 . 4,620 14,239 56s.* 

1962 r, .. .4^14. 134W 54?.,. 

1961 .. ^ ^4,Wl tt,7l4 

1960 ■: , *. ^0^ 

1959 , , .. 3,380 . . 480 

♦Plus in"each c^c a ‘^pcci^il*bonus equal to 2^ P 9 r ceiu otall 
bonuses jflrdadyidiclatetk'' ^ rT .• • £ * •* 

'^Hie total undpr-Pplidn cuiLOi^ipaw 

Branch have again" snowh I moderate Increasd. The ihctca'^e in tnc 
premium income is £306.000, which is nearly the same increase 
as for the previous three years. The expense ratio in 1963 was 
1S.70 per cent compared with 18.04 per cent in the previous year, 
including in botli instances the contribution to the Staffs* Pension 




appheant has'a-widc choioe-of the-particular inve&tmems he wishes 
to purchase. • 

Industrial Branch ^ 

' \ foittttng ^J?ifemi^^ income Ad new sums 

assured in this branch during the past five years, together with the 
costs of bonuses, allocated to policyholders. 


Brswktm 

Income 


flew SeffSh . 
Assured 


Cost oj 
Bonuses 


(£ tiiousands) (£ thousanch) (Cthousand> 


1963 

4,951 

9,144 

1,581 + 

1962 

4,748 

4,551 

9,010 

1,546 

1961 

8,403 

1,424 

1(960 

4JI5 

7,657 

1,235 

1959 ... . 

4,143 

7,289 

1,057* 


4 Plus Bpedal bonuses Costing £1,862^50 and also £583,278 
referred to below. 

A Plus a speehl bonus costing £1,028,700. 

The expense ratio in 1963 was 33.44 pci cent compared wiili 
31.70 per cent in the previous year, including in both cases the 
conuibution to the Staffs’ Pension Fund. The increase is due partly 
to the rent and removal expenses already mentioned in the com¬ 
ments on the Ordinary Branch and partly to the rise in several other 
ilcim 0t egependiture which have increased at a grestv^ rate than the 
increase in pyremium income. The containment of the rising 
tendency in the expense ratio in these days of increasing costs is one 
of no litUe difficuky. Some relief .will eoine wl^ we move into 
otir new Chief O^ce building in 1966 and we hope that the large 
andgroWikkathOtthtJ allocated as‘bonuses, lOgedier with two .special 
' fUlocadooir will encourage new bq&iness and give Ub a.wider spread 

TOr dur oVerh6^ds. . < - . 

:. .Bacaule a«<epetial vehmd nogotiated. with th&Ii^iid' Bevenue and 
jncludcd in kst aocfoms has Qpt wp^ialised, ^e income tax 
In the fiidoittia! BAndi' 'Rc^ehuc' Accotmr nils' year' Is approxi- 
^mately £30(^900 more ^fhatiikirma^ • 

Fire and General Branch 

The" pfMtiilltil' inoodie of the ' Fire And' General Branch was 
inpij^se ;4vjpf. figure of 

£481,73S^ 1 said last year the au^ies for 196J were not 
IbVoUriAie'adiPthe cfeiiM has«Hidb4d b^lnh^tisfactory. 

.4?te-insured 
With the County Fire OHim^ llilr hop and do-operatiqn in a very 
• as^ist^d ndWi Bismeak pfdddctiiafal^ akUK^contributed 

to the quick settlement of daims. The overall result of the year’s 
working has been tlie transfer of the modest sum of £2,911 to Profit 
and I.OSS Account. I would like, on behalf of the Board, to tliank 
the Directors and Staff of the County Fire Office for all they have 
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The follgwii^ are the main features of the inve|)tnwfOf 
money aiid uolihantea in the investment poirtfolio. iMmgws.w 
property have increased by £3»870,000. Mortgages on wiares ti-C. 
under the Company’s two share purcliase schemes) have increased 
• i’y / 9nti9|] Oovemment secudties and guaranteed 

securities have decreased by approximately' X1,487,000. British 

Municipal and County securities have increaseid by X^758,000. Loans 
on rates have increasjcd by iCl,235|000. Wle have continued the 
policy which 1 mentioned last year of selecting among loans on 
rates those dates of maturity whiih will provide as far as possible a 
fairly even annual flow of repayments. The figure for Ordinary 
Stocks and Shares reflects the transfer from inner reserve of 
^4,500,000. 

The rates of interest earned oh the Ordinary Branch Fund and 
the Industrial Brandi Fund were 4^ 5s. 2d. per cent and £7 5s. 6d. 
per cent. These rates show a very small fall compared .with the 
l>reviou8 year, but the reason for the fall is the transfer from inner 
reserve mentioned above. Had it not been for >4ich transfer the 
rates of interest would have been £7 StL lOd. per cent and ^7 9s. 2d. 
per cent, rises of 2s. 8d. per cent and 2s. 9d. per cent. 

r*«08lon. Fund 

My predecessor informed you at the Animal General ^ Meeting 
held in May, 1960, that oenain alterations and improvements would 
be made in the scales which the statf would receive in retiremenf 
pensions and other benefits propeirly payable by a pension fund. 
For this purpose an amount to nifeet the estimated cost had been 
retained in the Life Funds pending the transfer to the Trustees of 
the Staffs’ Pension Fund, The improved benefits—which arc now 
at a proper and acciipied Icvel-rbccamc opel-ative as soon as they 
were agreed, the additioniU payments being made foe th^ rime being 
direct frcfm the Company’s funds. The prolonged, wprk and 
detailed formalities which must be completed before the Company 
can transfer the amount representing the cost of addidohal benefits 
to the Trustees of the Staffs* Pension Fund have not yet been 
completed. It is hoped that these out'll indiii^ mailers will be con¬ 
cluded in die near future. 

Computer 

As anticipated ihe Ordinary Branch and Fire and General Branch, 
systems have now been completely converted, with the result 
iliat virtually all accounting, actuarial and statistical work in these 
branches is now based on a single putiched card which is mom- 
lained for each policy. Attention has now been turnecl to the 
Industrial Branch. 

During the year it was decided lo purchase an I.C.T. 1301 
computer which we expect to begin using very soon. This is a 
second generation machine. It is, therefore, considerably faster 
and more economic to operate and maintain thaii our present 
computer, which it will gradually replace. 

Rebuilding 

'Fhe major part of the demolition of the old Chief Office building 
was carried out last year and lenders were invited on n competitive 
basis tor the main contract of constructing the new building. The 
contract has been awarded to G. E. Wallis & Sons Ltd. Wc now 
look forward to the occupation in 1966 of the fine building Which 
our architect Mr H. Fiuioy Robinson, FRIBA, has designed for us. 

Special Distribution 

I said last year that the margin between ilic values of Stock 
Exchange investments as shown in the Balance Sheet compared 
With market values Was the highest in the Company’s history. This 
margin has again increased by t substantial amount. My pre- 
deoessor,' Lord Gratitchester, said in his speech reviewing the 
accounts tor the year ended December 31, 1959, that too much 
attention should not be paidyear to year changes in the market 
value of investments. He said that, ’*just as the present Is built 
upon the past, so the present has to make ks contribution to the 
build-up tor the future^ but there 'may be times when, having 
fulfilled every reasonable obligatioo to the fuhire, considerations of 
equity not only jut^tify, but call for, an exqeptional dntrtotrtkm.** 
After very careful co|i.videratioo, your directors have decided that 
the degree of strength of the Cmpgny’s finances again caffs for a 
special distribution. ) 

The directors have decided to ^ahsfer /C^j500,000 from ihc inner 


reserve to the two Life Funds. The practical effect of this transfer 

transfer should be applied annually over a certain fixed period of 
years towards of ^xtra^nuses to policyholders. The 

direaors, hq^eiferj^ feb &jb i^thod might lead to possible 
misunderstanoiiy^ ubrolgl^ me iriat^tn implying that the extra rates 
might be maintained in later years when, in fact, this type of spcdal 
allocation is the product of circumstances which are partially incap¬ 
able of being foreseen, or tmUcipated and also of the ability of the 
Company to take adequate advantage of favourable opbbrtunitie^, it 
and when they arise. 'Fhc direaors ibgrtfof^ tgr appiyuhef * 

special allocation as soon as it was transferred. 

The allocations take jth^ form in the Ordinary Branch of a 
25 per cent ndditioia torattliKmu^s already credited up to December 
31, 1962, Similar benefits will accrue to policyholders in U^e 
Industrial Brandi.- In addition, in 1be case of c^ahl' ibdustrid 
Branch endowm^t a^SUranoes, the opportunity hat b^ .uikctii tp 
vipply reserves already held in granting, on a r^jversionary basis, the 
addiiibnal bonuses sAldt hitherto hhve been allocated as and when 
the policies became claims by death or survlvance* Tbis is in fact* 
a rdea^e of surplus of which nine-tenths, £583,278, is for policy- 
holdds and the balance, £64,800, is transferred to Profit and Loss 
Aooounf. It will be appreciated.that this action will reduce, to. a 
minor cxicni, the annual amounts of future surpluses. 

Sltfir^olders’ Account 

The allocation from the Life Funds to Profit and Loss Account 
is £800,900.^^W^lMb tjri^^/from a normal allocation, and 

a total of £491,659 from the two spcdal allocations. This accords 
with [the Company’s policy of allocating to Profit and Loss Account 
one-tenth of the total divisible surplus. It is not proposed for the 
lime being to recommend the capitalisaiion of any part of tbit special 
allocation. The direaors* policy will be to pay in dividendt an 
amount approximately equal to the normal allocations to Profit and 
Loss AcLOuni, i.e. from the various briinches, plus the interest 
earned <in the .shareholders* paid up capital and balance carried 
forward. For 196^ g fiagl^ditfidend of Is, 2d. per share, free of tax, 
is recommended 'which, together with the interim dividend of 7d. 
per share, free of i^, will make; Is. 9d. per share, free of tax, for 
the year. 

So far as 1964 is concerned, the directors antldpate thaf, fn the 
absence of unforeseen developments ihe amounts available for 
transfer to the Profit and Lass Account from the various branches 
will at least equal the normal transfers made in 1963. In addition, 
the inrcrcM income will benefit as a consequence of the special 
uaiisfers. In total, the amounts would enable directors to 
recommend a dividend of Is, lOd. per share, free of tax, for 1964. 

In order to reduce the disparity between interim and final dividends 
the directors propose to pay an interim dividend of 9d. per share, 
free of tax, in November, 1964. 

Staff 

You will like to know that to coincide with tbc special distribu¬ 
tions which arc being made for 1963 the directors have announced 
a cash payable to the Staff equivalent to a maximum of four 
weeks earnihgs tor the longer service members with 'graduAfed 
reduced amounts for those who have served Ic.sser periods. The 
purpose of this bonus is not only to convey In practical form the 
thank.s of tlie Board but to give every member of the Staff a 
feeling that they participate on this special occasion. , . , 

The Future ^ 

The directors arp nqt able to JtoUJ out turn hopf of .a , 

distribution in the fiiturc, since, as memioned above, the circum¬ 
stances which might Justify k are in the main beyond their coiltfol. 
However, should the strength of the Company's finances at some 
future date warrafit COliskfcration of Anbthe^ spfeiHal dlAfiribdfioin, 
recommendauons on similar lines might be^mde^4hqu^,k ^ jnpsc 
improbable tnat this decision would be made before the Company 
reaches its Centenary Year in 1%9. For the present, your directors 
hope that thetr actions and recom m e nd ations will com m end them- ' 
sclvca to you, bodi as a measure of the Company’s present financial 
strength knd aa * token of hope and faith in fhe yoai^ to coma 
; I wish to thank my ooUeaguos for thek kindness to. me and tor 
their valued help and skill throughout the year. 
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LEWIS’S INVESTMENT TRUST 

LIMITED 

Extract from the Stuteiucnl circulated to ShurcholUcrs b\ tiic Chairman. 

Mr. Rex A. L. Cohen* OBK. 


PROFITS 

The foJJowing results show an improvemciU on those of last \car and arc 
in fact the best the Group has shown. They arc particularly satisfactory when 
viewed against the background of constantly rising expenses and the heavy 


increase in the cost of Local Rates. 

This Year 

Last Year 

Irading Profit and other Income. 

£6,518,748 

£6,l‘)3,27: 

Net Profit after Taxation. 

£2.845,651 

£2,649.576 

Net Profit attributable to Group. 

£2.560.406 

£2.365,660 

NET DIVIDENDS 

This Year 

l.ast Year 

On Preference Capital. 

£192,127 

£192,127 

On Ordinary Capital. 

£1.191,701 

£1.068.088 

Rale of Ordinar> Dividend. 

141% 

1??;. 


TRADING 

The climate for the current trading year is very dilfereni from that of twelve 
months ago. Then the emphasis was on correcting under-consumption ; now 
trading conditions are easier but there is again beginning to be talk of restric¬ 
tion. There is bound to be uncertainty during an Election year, and there will 
also be substantial wage increases to be paid for. In spite of these two factors, 
as a result of the money that has been expended in modernising the business 
over the last few years, I hav^e little doubt that your Company is in bettor 
fettle than it has ever been and is therefore in a posiiion to attract to itself a 
greater proportion of whatever trade may be available. 


LEWIS S INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED controls : 

LEWIS'S LTD. (with Department Stores at Liverpool, Manchester. Birmingham. 
Glasgow, Leeds. Hanley, l.cicc‘»ic«, Bii->ioI and Blackpool). 

SELI RIDGES LTD. 

LE\ SELERIDGE GARAGE LID. 

PORTMAN (WHOLESALE & OVERSEAS) LTD. 

S. REECE ft SONS LTD. (Retail Food and Catering). 

MERSEYSIDE DAIRIES LTD. (Milk Distributors). 

LEWIS MOULTON LTD. (Department Store at Ilford). 


Copies of the Annual Accounts incorporating the Chairman's Statement to Stockholders 
arc available on application to the Registrar, 40 Randagh Street. LIVERPOOL. I. 




ruii HCOSOMlSr march 2a> 1964 
THE SCOTTISH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIMITED 

ANOTHIR YEAR’S PROGRESS 


Mr C. R. Mufiro, CA, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, presided at the Annual General 
Meeting of tlic Company held in Edinburgh on 
March 24th. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts for 1963, the Chairman said: 

I have plea.surc in reporting another year's 
progress, I'he increase in our ordinary business 
this-year is no less than /.'4 million—an increase 
of 24 per cent compared with 20 per cent last 
year. There is, however, g reduction in our 
new group life sums assured which, to some 
cMent, was due to economic conditions ai ihe 
end of 1962 and in early 1963, but principally 
I think because employers have been show'ing 
natural hesitation in the face of political uncer¬ 
tainties. Business improved in the latter part 
of 1963 and it is hoped that once the Cieneral 
Election is over employers will be more respon¬ 
sive to new or improved pensions schemes. 

As far as annuities are concerned wc have had 
a record year witli purchase prices of over ^1 
million for the first time. This total, combined 
with new* annual premiums of nearly /.‘SOO.OOO 
enabled us to record our highest intake of new 
mone^* in one year. 


LIN VsslIKA.NCF. AND ANNlIin 
AC COUNT 

Last year I expressed the hope that our pre¬ 
mium income would exceed £5 million in 1963, 
although my forecast has turned out to be 
slightly optimistic since the figure is onlv 
£4,964,000. 

As tlic gro'is rate of interest earned in 1962 
w'as £6:14:3 per cent, wc anticipated .some 
difficulty in investing sucli a substamial sum of 
new money while preserving the same rate of 
return. The rate earned in 1963 of £6:13:8 per 
cent is therefore a most satisfactory outcome. 
Not unnaturally our expenses have again shown 
an increase, partly due to the substantial increase 
in our new business and partly due to the initial 
e.\pcnditure involved in preparing programmes 
for our electronic computer. 

The balance sheet total reflects the increase 
in funds of over £41 million. It will be observed 
that this has been invested principally in fixed 
interest marketable securltfes and tnongages 
whcfe satisfactory yields have continued to be 
available. At the same time, while we have 
invested to a smaller extent in ordinary shares, 
we have made a substantial increase in our 
investments in property. Almost all this in-r 
crease is in connection with freehold office pro¬ 
perty where in each case a portion of the avail¬ 
able letting space is earmarked for use by our 
own Branches. 

As regards our Stock Exchange investments, 
the excess of market values over book values at 
the end of 1963 more than maintained the higH 
leVcl Achieved last year. I 

As from July 1, 19d3. our rate of intcrint 
bonus was raised from 58/- per, cent to 62/- p4f 
cent. In addition, the special interim bonus 
of 10 per cent of all bonuses up to and including 
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that declared at Deednber 31, 1960 is being 
continued unchanged. 


PKOPElirY DLVCLOPJMENT 

As I have already mentioned, we have in- 
Nested a conskterable proportion of our new 
money in property. Satisfactory progresa is 
being made with our new building in Manches- 
icr—where a novel type of building technique 
is being employed and we hope very shortly to 
commence operations on the Edinburgh Stock 
Exchange site adjoining our Head Office budd¬ 
ing. 

Since the close of the year we have completed 
arrangements with Hume Holdings Ltd. to set 
up a joini property investment company, under 
the niune of Scottish Life Hume Properties Ltd., 
for which wc provide mortgage fiaince at an 
agreed rate of interest. The Hume interests own 
70 per cent of the equity capital of the new com¬ 
pany. the balance of 30 per cent being owmed 
by. yovir company. The new company is already 
Nvcli tinder way and wc look forward to the 
steady expansion of its activities. 

This is Mr Hartley-Smith’s last official 
appearance at an Annual General Meeting as 
Agency Manager. On behalf of you all I would 
congratulate him on the excellent new businc.ss 
results which have been achieved for the 
Company since he took office in 1945, and 
1 would like to extend tO him our best 
wishes for a well-eamed, long and happy 
retirement. 

To succeed Mr Hartlcy-Smlili as Agency 
Manager the Directors have appointed Mr Kcn- 
ncdi P. Bone, formerly Branch Manager at 
Enfield. We all wish him every success in his 
imporiani task. 

'riic Directors recommend a fittal dividend, 
payable March 25, 1964, in respect of the year 
ended December 31. 1963, of 6s. 6d. per share, 
rax free, which with the interim dividend of 
6s. 6d. per ahare, tax free, already paid, makes 
a total of 13s. per share, tax free. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETINO REPORtS 


ERNEST SCRAGG & SONS LTD. 

(ManuractulM of Machinery for Processing Synthetic and Natural Yams) 

RECORD RESULTS FORECAST 

At the Annual GcDeral Meeting of Ernest Scragg dt Sons Ltd., held in Maedcsfield on 
March 19th, Report and Accounts ^cre adopted. The following are extracts from the 
statement of the Chairman, Mr E. P. R. Scragg, as circulated with the accounts for the yeaa 
ended September 30, 1963: 

1 am glad to be able to report an improvement in the year under rcfview which has seen . 
a further considerable increase in the world demand for bulked synthetic fibres in addition 
to the steady increase in man-made fibre consumption generally which has bees maintained 
for so many years. The most spcctacijlar increase has been the demand lor hulked and 
stretch fibres in the knitting and weav^ industries, sod a further tremendous expansion 
is for^secq by experts alt over the world for at least the next five years. 

NEW I ACTORY 

Despite our efforts to increase production, the success of our products has resulted in 
delivery becoming extended, and in order to meet the tremendous demand we have recently 
acquired a factory on a sixteen-acre site at Langley, near Macclesfield. An extension is 
being started there immediately which will provide 60/X)0 square feet of ideal machine 
erection space which will greatly increase efficiency. 

Production of the entirely new yam promoted by us some years ago in association with 
another firm, the British rights of which were acquired by I.C.I. Limited who named it 
“ Crimplene,” is still expanding. Licences have been granted in many overseas countries, 
and in each case complete plants of machinery installed ; negotiations for further licences 
and plants arc now in progress. 


PKODUCllON RISING 

With regard to the current year, production has risen considerably during the past three 
monthx and should continue to rise throughout the year; consequently we anticipate that 
ilic results will be a record fnjiii every point of view. 

In these circumstances the Board feels quite justified in recommending a final dividend at 
the rate of 471 cent actual less tax, making a total of 60 per cent less tax for the year. 
Since the close of the year wc have entered into a number of capital commitments, but 
feel that wc shall easily carry these without any strain oh our resources. The Increase In 
dlvidood reduces the cover, but 1 have no hesitation in faying tliat tin's w3) be cckrectad in 
the aurent year. 


BARQUE BE LA SOCIETB OEMBBALB DE BELGIQUE 

3, Montagne du Parc, 

BRUSSELS 


BELGIUM’S LARGEST BANK 


Balance-sheet as per 

Dapoaits firom customers increased by to 
50,600 million Belgian francs. 

Deposits from corrc<^pondent and afiiliuted banks : 

10,200 million Belgian francs against 4,500. 


December 31, 1963, shows: 

Crediu to customers : 33,000 million Belgian francp, 
20'',', increase. 

Securities held in safe custody: 118,000 million Belgian 

i'rancs. 


Total assets : 77,400 million Belgian francs, up M,U00 million. Year’s profit: 51b million Belgian francs. 

Capital to be increased by 1,000 million Belgian francs to 
bring total own Ainds to 4,400 million Belgian francs (x) 

(x) Subject to the approval of both Ordimry and lixtraordiuary General Meetings, 
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ANGLO-ECUADORIAN 
OILFIELDS. LIMITED 

The forty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
AnglO’Ecuadorian Oilfields, Limited will be 
held at Wincheseef House, Old Broad Street, 
London, EC2 on Tuesday, April 14, 1964, at 
12 o’clock noon. The following are extracts from 
the Oiairman's circulated Statement on the 
Accounts for the nine months to December 31, 
1963. 

The change in July, 1963, of the Govern¬ 
ment of Ecuador was reflected in a more con¬ 
fident business atmosphere and in the apprecia¬ 
tion of the sucre/dollar free marker exchange 
rate. Representations of the Company’s re- 
qtiirements co enable it to pursue a 
progressive development programme and 
operate on a stable and satisfactory com¬ 
mercial basis were made to the new Ministers. 
It is believed the need for such conditions is 
recognised and appreciated. 

During the nine months to December 31, 
1963, the consolidated profit before outside 
shareholders’ interest was £240,641 as against 
£96,869 for the twelve months to March 31, 

1963. The main reasons for the better results 
were an increase of 12 per cent in the 
volume of sales and further appreciation in the 
Ecuadorian currency of approximately 13 per 
cent. 

The Board has declared a distribution of 8d. 
per 6s. 8d. stock unit in respect of no speched 
period and exclusively out of that portion 
of the General Reserve which has borne 
UK Income Tax. This will be paid on April 4, 

1964. 


EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

The eighty-seventh annual general meeting of 
the Eastbourne Mutual Building Society was 
held on March 25th at Eastbourne. 

Mr Laurence A. Caffyn, Chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

The Assets of the Society now exceed the 
figure of ten million pounds. 

• The year 1963 has been a year of great 
advancement The Assets of the Society have 
increased by ove^ three-quarters of a million 
jpoundB) Of nearly SJ per cent. This, in the 
view of your Board, is a very satisfactory 
increase, and I would wish to acknowledge the 
confidence our older Shareholders have always 
maintained in the Society. At the same time, 
wo welcome into the Society the many new 
members who have entrusted their savings to us, 
and assure them that wc will continue to do 
everytliing we can to serve their interests. 

During the year, the Society was able to 
advance a sum of £1,556,000. This was an 
increase of over £100,000 on the previous year. 
Mortgage assets now stand at the record 
figure of £8,742,000, Repayments have been 
made in the most satisfactory manner during 
1963, and they amounted to £897,000, an increase 
of £75,000 on the previous year. It has been 
decided to transfer to general reserve the sum 
of £30,000. The balance carried forward has 
also increased from £8,000 to a sum exceeding 
£9,000. Accordingly, reserves and the balance 
Carried forward now exceed the sum of £499,000. 
This position is very satisfactory. 

The report and aooounts were adopted. 


uiiHUjnMMMmiiiHiiiuum MfiiiiifiiuiMiiuiiujMtniHiiiuin 

BEITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED 



EEPOBT 



1963 



PROFIT SUMMARY 

1 1963 1962 
) t millions 

Group Profii before 
TaxuUoii. 

74.3 

69.9 

Group Prolii after 
Tasarion. 

36.1 

33.2 

BAT’S Interest therein 

32.2 

31.2 

Retained by Subsidiaries 

18.1 

18.2 

\ Net Profit 
(iiKludiiit' dividends 
from Subsidiaries) 

J4.1 

13.0 

DivideiuK . 

12.5 

11.4 

GROUP N£:T assets 

370.5 352.0 


IJ von would like a copy of the Report 
Aiiount\ for IV6J ami a iop\ of 
Sir Diiiii an Oppenheim’s \pcei It at the 
Annua! (icneral Meetint* Itchl on 
nil It Mni\li 1964. please write to the 
Sccreiai) at 7Mtllbunk, London SAP .1 


• Exiraefs from Sir Duncan Oppenheiin*s speech: 

Group Sides for the three months to December 1963 
were higher than for the same period of the previous 
year, largely due to the continuing progress of 
Brown &. Williamson. This overall increase was 
eliminated by a reduction in sales in January and 
February, partly due to the impact of the U.S. 
Surgeon-General’s Report and partly due to 
political, economic and commercial circumstances 
in various parts of the world, particularly in certain 
Central and South American countries and parts 
of Asia. 

Due to the uncertainties arising from the pub¬ 
lication of the Surgcon-GcneraPs Report, the 
disturbed political situation in a number of our 
markets and the general uncertainty about taxation, 
it is more than ordinarily difficult ft) forecast the 
current year’s results. Certainly I shall not attempt 
to forecast the Group Trading Profit. Present in¬ 
dications are that the direct profit of the Holding 
Company is not likely to be much different from 
that of the previous year and that we can expect 
somewhat larger dividends from certain of our sub¬ 
sidiary companies. Provided economic conditions 
do not impede the remittance of dividends by cer¬ 
tain other companies and there is no drastic change 
in the rate or basis of United Kingdom taxation. I 
exi-KJCt the share of the Group Net Profit dealt with 
in the accounts of British-Ameriain Tobacco 
Company Limited itself to be somewhat higher and, 
if my ex|X‘ctations arc realised, it is not unreason¬ 
able to expect the total dividend on the Ordinary 
Capital to be muintuined. 


Den norske Creditbank 


Estabihhed IH57 


Head Office: 

KIRKEGATEN 21, 

OSLO, NORWAY 



Dec. 31. 

Dec 11. 

Dec. 3t. 

Dec. H, 


1963 

1962 

1901 

19(.0 

LlARILims - 

Kr. 

Ki, 

Kr. 

Kr. 

CapftatpaiU ud u.,!-,. 


56.000.000 

56,000,000 

56.000,000 

’ RwWVC fitfid .... 


• 28.000.000 

28,000.000 

28.000.0(H) 

Other rcsfi ves. 

. 17,000,000 

15.000.000 

10,000,000 

5.000,000 

Ocposii'i. etc. 


1.321.150.155 

1.183.428,856 

1,143.278.063 

Due t(i (Mlier bunks. 


221.295.948 

263.067,024 

250,716,844 

Foreign Iu.ihn Tor customers' uccoiim<. 

. 222.460.712 

197.6.57.148 

146.039.865 

75,477.930 

BankctN' uuceptaoctts abroad tor customers’ accounts 91.594.919 

92,511 15.1 

87.030,652 

20,525.621 

Chcviiics in cJrculatJcm... 


17.134.152 

18,903.404 

17,330.198 

Commercial letters of credit. 


5,(H6,443 

4.516,182 

6,027,866 

Deposit-s 111 lorcign exuhanae . 


58,873 821 

90.156,980 

86,055.873 

Sundrv li.ifnlirics. 

. 155.395,698 

155.112.790 

225.593,548 

164,765,273 

Profit b.il.tnce ... 


1,090.130 

836,892 

367,334 


2.419,043,081 

2,169.142.140 

2.113.573.403 

1,853.545.002 

ASSETS. - 





Cush aiui ircMsury bills. 


131 8H4.II3 

(24.879,990 

(24.632.774 

Due from ImiiIvs. 

. 422.454.919 

308.153.8W) 

338..147,3I9 

369.457,636 

Bills disciMinied.. 

. 495,617.298 

448.698.359 

431.017,728 

393.191.370 

invectmenis . 

. 257.537,887 

248.376.663 

259,781,500 

239,829,652 

Loans and advances, etc. 

. 680,882.066 

604,190.287 

507,970.826 

488,155.519 

Custontcis' debts in foreign cunencie> 


316.434.563 

297,337,317 

124,216,707 

Commercul letters of credit. 


2.884.221 

1.988,113 

733,372 

Bank piemi'.es . 


n.476.4.^8 

9,816,561 

10,117,033 

Other u'-'Cti. 


96,843,616 

142,434,049 

103,210,919 


2.439.043.081 

2.169,142,140 

2.1(3.573.403 

1.853.545.002 


S irar 

Proltl 

T.itos 

Dividend 


To reserve 

Contingencies 
reserve, etc. 

C/fwJ. 


Kr. 

Kr. 

Ki. 

•/ 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

1957 

18.008,905 

6,208,598 

1^807.029 

3,240.000 

9<. 

1.000.000 

7,559.388 

1.035.595 

1958 

20.031,438 

2,340.000 


1,000.000 

9.876.078 

1.043,927 

1959 


6.467,690 

2,590,000 

7 

1,500.000 

10.370.904 

1.048.659 

1960 

6.061.730 

3,255.000 

7 

5,064.797 

9.918.403 

367. .134 

1961 

26.977,607 

11.567,977 

3.920.000 

7 

5,000,000 

6.020.072 

836.892 

1962 

24.462,545 

9,218.640 

3,920.000 

7 

3,000.000 

6.070.668 

1.090,130 

1961 

25,174,829 

9,900,000 

4.448.500 

7 

5.500,000 

5,293,284 

l,323.t73 

' 


* Including 3 per oem special Centenary bonus. 
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PAQUIN 


LIMITED 


GROUP NET PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 
FOR THE PAST SEVEN YEARS 


1957 . 

1958 (9 months only) ... 

1959 . 

1960 . 

1961 •«. ata •.# .a. 

1962 ... ••• ... ... 

1063 at. aa. aat ... 


1(641 

89,640 

99,706 

140,266 

209,575 

220327 

4I4;285 


Directors: Sir Leonard Dyer, Bart. {Chairman) 

L. La Davidson, F.C.A. {Managing Director) 
Sidney Davidson, Lt.-Col. R. S. Rogers. 

Copies of the full Report and Accounts may be obtained from , 
The Secretary^ 51, (h'osvenor Street, London, W.\, 


I 
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^ Co-operative 
Permanent 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Extracts from the Review of the Society’s operations during the year 1963 by the 
President, Mr 0. J. Dunham at the Annual Deneral Meeting in London on 21st March, 1964 
THE SOCIETY’S RESULTS 

The outstanding feature of the accounts is undoubtedly the marked expansion in 
mortgage lending. Total advances granted by the Society during last year exceeded 
£60 million and this made it possible for more than 26,000 families to own their homes. 
It may interest members to know that these advances were made on 9,400 newly built 
houses and 16,600 existing houses. Lending of this magnitude was due largely, of 
course, to the excellent flow of investments received from shareholders and depositors 
during the year. A furtlier £3.4 million, however, was released from the Society's liquid 
resources, which provided advances for 1,500 more borrowers than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

The total amount due to the Society on mortgage at the end of 1963 exceeded 
£262 million, the average debt being £1360. 

After providing for interest to investors, income tax and profits tax, and management 
costs, the surplus on Revenue Account together with surpluses on the sale of investments 
and premises enabled us to transfer £1.3 million to (jcneral Reserve. As a result, the 
General Reserve and the balance carried forward totalled £10.6 million at the end of 
the year. This represented 3.41 per cent of total assets. 

BOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 

The Directors consider that the Society’s current liquid resources are adequate to meet 
future investment withdrawals and to finance the many mortgages already approved. In 
this context, it is worth noting that the Society has added strength to its investment 
portfolio considerably during recent years. Investment holdings have been switched into 
shorter dated securities, thereby p^tccting the Society against any substantial fall in the 
values of gilt-edged securities. The soundness of the Society’s investment position is 
shown by the fact that at the end of the year the market value of quoted holdings 
exceeded the book value by £1.66 million. 

This is your Society’s eightieth anniversary and it seems permissible to glance back 
and note the expansion of our services to members. 

The 1923 accounts show that the Society’s assets amounted to about £li million at 
the end of the first 40 years of its existence, when there were just over 7,000 investors 
and some 5,000 borrowers. And now, 40 years later, assets have risen to over £311 
million and we are Gyrating a nation-wide savings and mortgage lending service with 
over 507,000 shareholders and nearly 192,000 borrowers. 

CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
NEW OXFORD HOUSE • LONDON WCl 

Shares and Deposits In the Society are Trustee Investments 

Member of the Building Societies Associetlon 
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TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 

PROVISION OF FURTHER F1NAN$X 

I 

The sixty-first Annual Geaeial Meeting of 
Trust Houses Limited was. hekl on March 20th 
in London, Sir Geoffrey Crowtber (the chair¬ 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The chief event In the twdve months since 
the last Annual Genecal Meeting has been the 
successful offer to acquire & capital of 
Gfosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited. The 
other major acquisition made during die year 
was that of the capital of The Iberian and Medi* 
terranean Hotels Company, Limited owning the 
Reina Cristina Hotel at Algecaras, SouSiem 
Spain. The figures of Qiosvefior House and 
its subsidiaries have been induded in hur 
Accounts as from April 1, 1963, and those of 
Iberian and Mediterranean as from July 3, 1963, 
being the respective dates as from which the 
companies were acquired. 

Ckunmenting on the Balance Sheet, the chair¬ 
man said: The Mortgage Debenture Stock 
ai^iears in the balance sheet for the first time. 
However, by the balance sheet date—or rather, 
by the slightly later date when the cash portion 
of the purchase price of the Grosvenor House 
Ordinary stock came to be paid—>tll the proceeds 
of the issue had been spent, and we now have a 
large overdraft at the Bank. In order to re^y 
this and to provide for further capital and 
development expenditures of the Group we pro¬ 
pose to raise approximately £6,500,000. Of 
this sum, approximately £3,500,000 will be 
raised by a placing of First Mortgage Debenture 
Stock to be secut^ on (jrosvenor House, out of 
the proceeds of which the existing Mortgage 
Debrature Stodc of Grosvenor House (Park 
Lane) Limited (of which about £490,000 is out¬ 
standing) will be repaid. The balance will be 
raised by an issue of Ordinary Shares by way of 
Rights to Ordinary and Trust Shareholders. 
The subscription price of the Rights Issue will 
be determined nearer the date of the Issue. We 
are also proposing to split each of the Ordinary 
and Trust shares of £1 into four shares of 5s., 
which will, we think, be a more convenient 
denomination. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 

In Trust House Hotels, we have been plagued 
by bad weather. ’We suffered the worst winter 
in living memory, and at many of our hotels 
there was an alarming fall in the volume of 
business. The summer was also a poor one, and 
in some parts of the country (notably the south 
coast) business was very slack. But elsewhere, 
the adjustments of tariff began at last to produce 
their expeaed effect, and every one of the 
summer months showed a larger profit than the 
previous year, as did the final result for 
the year. 

The Irish subsidiary had not only the weather 
to contend with, but strong competition in the 
shape of a new American hotel in Dublin. That 
the return on our investment is still very 
satisfactory reflects great credit on the 
management. 

We have also been helped by a larger profit 
from Lockhart Group Ltd. whose results con¬ 
tinue to benefit from the groundwork tbsd was 
laid in the years before we acquired the 
capital. 

As a result of tiX these factors, the combined 
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cradlag of the Group (before if it had 
been presented without the consolidation ol the 
two oew subsidiaries^ would have shown an 
increase of £55^000 over the figures of the pre¬ 
vious period. The profits available for the 
Ordiiu^ and Trust Shares cover the cost of the 
dividends recommended just over twice. 

DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME 

Our Devriopmem Programme is going ahead. 
Since the end of the financial ycaii our two new 
hotels^ the Wessex at Winchester and the 
St G^rgc^a in die ak above Langham Place, 
London^ have been opened. The Hdlam Tower 
Hotel at Shefl^eld is In an advanced suge of con¬ 
struction and will be open for business before 
next spring. 

The first Of our completely new motor hotels, 
the Breakspear Motor Hotd at Hcmd Hemp¬ 
stead, Hertfordshire, just off the M.l, is expected 
to opoi in the Autumn of this year. Three other 
developments at Sheffield, Liverpool and 
Worcester, which the Grosvenor House Com¬ 
pany had in hand at the time of the merger, are 
also going ahead. 

Major development schemes comi^eted in the 
year were at Halifax, Harrogate, Hereford 
(Green Dragon), Huddersfield, Llangollen, 
Newmarket and Radlett and ^so the new 
Pickwick Buttery at the Great White Horse 
Hotel, Ipswich. 

Some of the others I mentioned a year ago 


are still in progress, while new ones have 
been started at Ascot, Box Hill, Chester, 
Dovedale, Guildford, Hertingfordbury, Laven- 
ham, Matlock, Romspf and Stratford-Qn-Avoii 
(Shakespeare). 

CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL 
REMARKS 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 
You will expea me at this time to give you some 
indication oi how the current year is develop¬ 
ing. We have so far had figures only for 3 
months out of the 12, and only very prelinfinary 
figures for the fourth month. So far, however, I 
can tell you that in vinually all the member 
companies of the Group the trading profit is 
better than it was in the corresponding period 
of last ^car ; insofar as the Hotel Companies are 
concerned, substantially better. However, when 
you bear in nund what the weather was like 
last winter, there is nothing very renurkable 
id being able to say that profits have been 
better this winter. Whether that improvement 
will be maintained in the remaining months of 
the year, it is far too early to say, but assisted 
by the maturing projects of our development 
programme, we have considerable hopes. 

The Report was adopted and at the Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting held at the conclusion 
of the Annual General Meeting Resolutions were 
passed sub-dividing the £1 Ordinary and Trust 
Shares into Shares of 5s. each and increasing 
the authorised share capital. 


Norwa3r’s oldest Commercial Bank 
Htai Office : OSLO ^ NORWAY — TeUsrams : KREDITKASSEN 
Offices euttide Oslo: 

ArcndiU — B«ffa — Dokka — DranimMi £lv«rum — FojreniM — 0|«irlk — Hmmmr — HcmellMS 
Lana — Lill«hamin«r — Mom — Mysen — Narvik — Otta — TrysU — Tyntet 


Trysll — Tyntet 


Balanco Sheet m at 31st December, 1963 

Assets, 

Cash in Hand, Doe from the Bank of Norway and the Postal Transfer Service 
Due firoM other Norwedan Banks . 

Oovemment snd ttovernmem-suuranteed Bonds . 

Other Bearer Bonds.. . 

Shores ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... .•• n. ... 

Advances to Norwegian Bunks, etc. 

Ait01T|pl8C9 ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •«« ,t« ••• 

Bills of Kychaage (Norwefum and Foreign).. 

Debentures . 

Advances to customers and building loans. 

OUier adnmcM in Norwegian Kroner. 

Advanoes in roedgn Currencies. 

GOmmordal Credits. 

Baidt PretaisM end Property Shares . 

Fumitory Fittings and Means of Conveyance . 

Ocher Assetf . 


102 204 994 
72 727239 
141 694 343 
43S42 481 
33 938 633 
38524 375 
4672240 
75 673 167 
210 267 434 
284 237 067 
629 971 372 
94 461 829 
30 728 693 
17410 874 
S 744 296 


Kr. 1814 6155 


LUUKties. 

Deoaond Depofiti^. -tr. . 

Dfipoihi Jt Kacice or pixedTorm .. 

‘ Dl^dnia m Potelgn Currencies. 

Due to Norwigitfi Banks. 

from Foreign Banks in Foreign Currencies 

Acceptances for account of others .. . 

J^gage on B ank Building .. 

Gheqoea n Oirdtriation, etc. ... .. ... 

gaSWmJST";;: ;;; 

Shaire Osj^ ... .. 

Rcaerva PUi^ . 

Investment Fund . 

Other fimdi aad Balance carried Forward to 1964 . 


Oslo* December 31, iMSyFebruary 1% 1964. 

FMfn fiwdumge Finuraa Kr. 129 000. Guarantee obligation to Ttta 
Kr. 14486 675 secured by ifoposits of securities. Guarantees for clients Kl 

_ EiUf ^e , Egll Offeubarg Blnnr Grotto Brlkig 

Torgets^W GMv Atsdtter. 


Kr. 423471426 

», 785 221006 

>, 441^446 

„ 132914127 

n ’ilf? 

„ 21 091 318 

:: 'imtU 

:: liSISIS 

: ffSSSSSi 

„ 31 160 000 

H 9300000 

„ 25 208 952 

Kr. 1814 615 207 


MB^aj^ankp Saeutity Fond 

Svm Vllff 
O. Grinisnid, Gw 


DUNFERMLINE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

£1,931,145 ADVANCED miRING YEAR 

The' Socie^s ninety-fifth Annual General 
Meefihg was held jn Dunfermline on March 17, 
1964^ Mr Robert L. Veitcli, CA, Chairman of 
the Society, presiding. Apologies for absence 
were intimated on behalf of the Society’s Presi¬ 
dent, The Rt Hon The Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, KT, CMG, and Vice-President, Sir 
John E. G^our, Bart, DSO, TD, MP. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 

Before dealing in detail with (be Accounts 
for the year to December 31, 1963, the Chair¬ 
man summarised the Society’s experience by*", 
saying that the year had been a particularly busy 
one, and that almost half-a-milUon pounds more 
had been advanced in house-puibhise loans than 
in 1962. Ample funds had been available 
throughout the year and even more advances 
would have been made had not the gevere 
weather at the beginning of the year held up 
house-building and house purchase generally. 
The present year had shown no such interrup¬ 
tion and advance business was proceeding at a 
satisfactory rate. Although during the year the 
Society, in common with building societies ^ 
genersdly, had reduced its rate of interest or/ '. 
Paid-up Shares from 3| per cent to 3i per cent, 
this seemed to have had no effect on tlic infiow 
of share monies which had been, and continued 
to be, very considerable. 

Discussing the Accounts, the Chairman said 
that the sum due to Investing Shareholders had 
increased during the year by £505,213 to a 
etooed tOfttl of £12,141401. This increase had 
been mainly due lo an increase in sums invested, 
total withdrawals having been praaically the 
same as in 1962. Outstanding liabilities, mostly 
taxatitm, were much the same as a year previ¬ 
ously; (Reserve and Balance earned forward 
now totalled £511^4, an increase during the 
year of some £31,000. The Balance Sheet total, 
at £13,055443 showed an increase of £521,833 
as compared with the end of 1962. Loans 
made in 1963 amounted to £1432445 or about 
£500,000 more than in 1962 and total mortgage 
assets amounted to £9,912,126. The Society’s 
general lending rate had been reduced during 
the year by one-half of one per cent to 6 per 
cent per annuim applicable to new and existing 
borrowers. The average amount of loan made 
W88 £1,770 as against £1,650 in 1962. Invest¬ 
ment holdings were much the same in total as ^ 
at the end of 1962 but CSsh In Bankjt ^63,0^. 
showed a comiderable h^pase; this mciease, 
bowever, was of a tmporary nature. Total 
incoihe for the year was £^9,989 and although 
mkzMgement expenses had inoreased somewhat, 
die Soeiety’s eott ratio was actually the average 
for the movement as a whole. The Appropria- ‘ 
tion Account showed die usual transfers; 
£35,000 had been added to General Reserve and 
£36484 carried forward to 1964. Coo^ding, 
the Chairman thanked members for the support 
given to the Society over the past year. 

The Report end Accounts were adopt^ and 
the retirlxig Directors M-elected. The Annual 
Report shows total assets of £13,055448 (1962: 
£12,555,515): shares £12,141,101 (£11,635,888); 
deposits £282454 (£289,095); ihortgage assets 
£9,912,126 (£9,543,631); quoted investments ^ 
£li45^.650 ^li401,^3); unqifoted Investments 
fdpsyaole dn demand or in not more than six 
months £1400400 (£1,200,000); cash in baqk 
and in hai^ £265,128 (£98,012); reserve and 
carry forward £511484 (£480,325). 
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LUTON 

The one hundred and sixty-^eexmd Ordinary 
^ General Meeting Qf .llie Lutoi^ Water Cora^y 
was held on March 24th^ ft Litton. Mr’ A. F. 
Phimmer, MC, AfEE, the chairman, presided. 
The following is an extract Irom his circulated 
statement for the year ended December 31, 
1963: 

This has been a year pf consolidation^lhc 
first full year of operating the twp undextaKings 
acquired from the rural district councils on 
April 1, 1%2. Expansion continues'; at mid¬ 
year 1963 the estin^ted population supplied by 
your Company was 197*400, an increase of 3,600 
on the previous year. At the present time the 
number of consumers is estimated to be some 
200 , 000 ^ The number of properties supplied 
^ increased by 1,733 during the year. Water 
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revenue in 1963 4 s up by nearly 6 per cent on 
1962, an increase of £16,233. Income from all 
sources is up by £13,765, whertaa escoeoditute ^ 
.increased £20,843. Capitid! eiapeirature 
increased by £24,742. The balance carried for¬ 
ward is £70,348 compared with £63,561 brought ^ 
in. at die begiiidlng of the year. 

Twelve months ago I made reference to the 
new -scales of charges which were to come into 
operation on July 1, 1963. The present charges 
will remain unchanged until the tod of 1964. 
Several imponderable factors wUl oome into play 
in 1965 and the question of charges will have to 
be kept under close and constant review. In 
1966, however^Jt is inevitable that water charges 
will liavo to be^iocreased very materially. With 
tlie eyefoincreaSing demand for water it has 
b^pm^ absolutely imperative to import, water 
Crom. die River Great Ouse. It is envisat^ that 
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the Qttat Odte Scheme should meet the water 
mouimmaitaof the area for aona 30 ta 40 yean. 

. W^er oqhitituent 

member df the Great t)ii8C*^4tcr’ AdOiority 
and is cnticled to receive 7\ mlUioD gallons per 
day under phase pne of thb Scheme* anticipated 
to be available in with an ultimate reserva¬ 
tion of 12 million gallons per day. 

New legislation hat bm placed ,upon the 
Statute Book in the form the Water Resources 
Act, 1963, which received Royhl Assent in July 
last. The Aa provides wide pow^ te con- 
tFOlting and oo-ordinating the use of water. A 
Pefttfal iuthority-^e Water Resources Board— 
U to be esttldished to advise the Minister and 
to ailyise the Rhrcr Audiprities on the carrying 
out of their hmetions. The report and accounts 
were adopted. .. 


APPOINTMENTS 

PR.OFIi$SOI| Op f^buc 
UTltitrr ADMU^STRATiON 

Appoint mi* i>ao vvAn In thi? nr«t iniifiAncc. 
At the Middle le<;)Mical Uniirralty. AIVUVn. 
unitor tfrirtsh 'Irchnii.H| AaitoUnvc icrmii. 

T>uU(^A IncUide Iritiirlnff. rtfMan;ih. conductiny 
ACmlnarA Hnil tiMiMing la cO'OperStton 
mduHiry. 

t Cumlldatrs. \nIio should normally be nntloouN 
'of the United KLlnudoitt or the RemihllL' of 
Ireland, must have find Leaching e&pt'rlcnci: In 
a Rrltuh ITnlicrbity. 

Ri munrr.illon ivi)| br >0 the I'uoge t.i,7i0 to 
p u. hir a single mun, and £3.1VS to 
ij.sos P..I. for a married man arcorapiinled 
I py his niic iiiuiudlng non'tagabic foreign 
■ scr.ii.c AllowuiKcs). 

t'rrocroas educttiton allovi'uniCii. free ucooin> 
rnoii.iiiiiB (or alloMaiuT in ll(*n), free onsgages 
Sucii.iiinuvtion rights m-iy be !iat'cgaurdt.ci. 

Tiirthir tIeiaiK uiuoting ref. RC 203;l‘'2 Ol^ 
from : 

IILI'AKIVII N r OF TlCHNfCAL 
CO*Oi*FR.ATION, 

Kooiti 401. Flund House. 

^i.ig PIhcc, V Icrorla, 
loiidou SW.J. 

■ '»! Al 1 ORDSIIIRI COUNIY (UUNtll 
IDUCAIION COMMIITLL 

THC STAFFORDSHIRE COLLEGE 
or COMMERCE, WEDNESBURT 

PriiKlpul: II. IJarniun, B Com. 

Appiu.Kiting'are Invited irom gtiiiably-quallilcd 
men r.ir ihr Hcadithip nr the Depariincnt uf 
Miinagi meitt Stucfiea. Salary: Urada Ii. Ll.V.tO 
t I'ss in £2,170. A Uolviuliy denree, nopro- 
priinc (iniilliitHTiobii and bii'tlnt.NS and teaching 
c>ip*Tiincc arc rcuiiircd. 

Duties 10 foinnuiKc on Scnrcinbcr 1%4. 

In LLiiriin ciriiimsi.inccs iisslsiimi.c may bi 
offirLd lov.irds rlit, mki ol ItnlHlns and removal 
rincnsLs llic ‘Nulhtinty also niis a xihomi 
whereby siibsiunil.d luuna topardg hoiigi;- pur< 
kb.isc L.m be mndo thlch a Kpaymeot period of 
up to *(.. 114 Ol urproycii chmii. 

r Form o\ applu atirtft dml further tiartteiilars 
relating lo the post may be obtained, on rv-ccipt 
of a Hi.imped uddressed loolsctp cnvtlopc from 
rite Director of I Jiivaiioii iSiutlmg). touniy 
F.diicution Oflkex. siiKtord. and rciurneil in the 
nindpul of ihc L ollcge by April 11, iy(i4. 

NUFFmO COLtECE,'OXFORD 
truwNTsiMips 

Anplu.T6nnv .ire invited from men or women 
graduutCH who wish to undcrlakc rcsear.-h or 
^ puv-vradiiuui studies in economicb: poltilc»: 

*' lOciology; rcsont economic and vodal hlktory 
aod political hisiorv . industrial rclatkuia: 
Afric.in HiudIcH, PiibliL and HOelal odmlnlstra- 
ilbn : iniernatiunal and public law, or any other 
brunch of ihe doclul sitidica. 

Further parikulars and the necessary fornih 
are obtainable ipom the Warden, Niilheid 
College. Applicailoita ghould rfoch Wot by 
Mf u) 1 2 , 1004. __ _ * _ 

THE UNiyERSfXY QF 
MANdHXSTER, 

ikoNOMlC' siAIIS'tiCS. Apnlli.iiiiia tlinuiJ 
Have .111 interest in one of the ronuwlna flclda: 
IVonomctricn. Fcononiic SiaiUlIc*, Social Mntls. 
Iks, Mathcmaticul Lconomlcu. FroRrummfat 
i Mid Decision Ihc-ury. Dutioi to Commence bn 
B oon as POKsibIc. Salary scalea per annum as 
followN: (.cctiirer, £1.2^0 to £2,150: AaBlgtam 
labctiircT. El.iNMl lo £1.150: initial tialary aueorcF 
IriR to uuallilcations and experience. Member* 
^Ip of F.S.S U. and C'ltlldren's Allowaoee 
Scheme. ApplIcationH mnitt be Ncnt not later 
Hum April 4, JV(v4. to the* Kegtstrar. Ihc Univer* < 
eity. Vfaiuhcsier IJ. from «hom inrthcr particu- 
larg onu formi. of gptftliailOR-may be otaalnbCl. . i 


COiiiiOe OF ADVANCED 
TECHNi{>|jiiiiSY^ BIRMINGHAM 

«n±ssasf;:''^r., 

siiNiOR tecgJBr* f.u<rr0iirH in 

MiNioR*S®8jRTR OR l-liCmfRI R IN 

r.'5:WWs 

C undidates Nhoukl preferably hflXe rsprrlroc.' 
in teaching ihcir Nubjcct tO hniionis diguc 
i,andldaies. 

Salary wiihin r.inge: £I.MlO-£2.tT^ p.a. (wliivli 
may be buhjccl lo icvlslon fullowiiiu (he ritiTcncc 
of Hnlurlee In UnWersHtes and ('ollencs ol 
Advanced Tcchtioloiry to the National Incom.s 
CommiKslon). 

further partlciilHr. and forms of upplii..iMnn 
from tlie Staff Olheer. College of .AJc.iaccd 
IcchnoloMy. Ciohta Oiecn. Btrminghain 4. to 
whom UPPifeailotiH should he forwarded unlioi 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AIFAIRS 

l.,CONOMlST OR SOCIOLUOISI tp 
wnrk fur a period of 3*4 yean on 
1 utm Anurlutn prohlims. Applfcalbois 
arc inMivd iroin gradiialcb povscssinu a 
rlrst or second clasa degree. FrcMniic 
(.\piricncc in Latin \mcrican SuMits 
an udtuniagc but not ts^eniiui. 

Salary Cl.2(in-£l.ooo according lo 
.ciii.iMAcuiiong and e.Miericncc. Appln. i 
lions should be sent not later ih.m 
May It. 1004. u* the Director, Hi M 
James h Siiiiarv S W |, from whiim 
funlic-r p.mlciil.irs may be obtained 


L ll lUKLK m (. urrent Aflalrs, Commcrcitl 
IhracUCe and Oilioc Roaitne rcpiiircJ (or 
secruittrful Callcgc. GraduaiC with Wide secic- 
laiial and adminbiiratlve experUnco pTLk'rrcii 
I iiil-iliue upnOuitnicm io start in September 
vi'ply Box IRdTi. _ 

SOMI RSi r LOIjNIV ( (HiNt II 

BKIDGWATtH lECIJMCAL 
COLLEGE 

PliFARI Vir.NT OF LIBFRAI. \M> 
iMtOFLSSIONAL SlUDIltS 

KeciiiiuJ from Sopiemhcr U if64, \SSis 
l\SI LK.IURKR Grade » U Bos^m^^ 
siudics III lake two (or mnrfil of ate luilovvnii, 
subjcctn: KcoiMmlca. Uommeroe,:; Accuiimir j 
hnilsU I'onstltotion. lo U.Cjfc; “O ” and 
levels. Ability IO olTer fHRbaTfiMctloe would be 
un addiiional <iuiiMdcatlon;> .Thia .Ik a n<.w 
Font which Will nftgra JEeen (etchfCrkhc oppor- 
Minliy to dcveloa ^ iwirtiJiy groMno Huslncs^ 
Siiuhcs xldd Of the fScportment's woht- Saiar* 


levels. Ability IO offer (Hibarn||ctloe would be 
un addiiional <iuiiMdcatlon;> .Thia .Ik a n<.w 
Font which Will nftgra Jceen (etchfCrkhc oppor- 
Minliy in dcveloa ^ iwirtiJiy groMpa Huslncs^ 
Siiuhcs xidd Of the fScoartment'a wont- Saiar* 
i^ieiant Leciuicr Grade B. idJQ to £1 j^d r j 
plUB addlibuM,. fof approved pualiiicatums 
training. 

ArnlR.iiion forms ore available from, iii> 
Prlneipal, Brldnwatcr Technical (niicRc. Rl:ik< 
Street. Rridgwaicr. to whom they Hhould be 
iciunud by April 24. IV^, 

W. J. DKACON. 

Chief Hducaiion Olhccf. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

DFPAJfc>>UpfT OF SIUDITS 

APoliVailam. ere inv^Md for .the fuiiowing 


SI NIOK I rcTURI'R TN FC ONOMfCs 
LtClUKlR OR ASJjl.STANT LIXIUHLR IN 
hCONOMICS 

Dutiev in begin On October 1. 1964. Inin.d 
salary according to qualldcettons and experience 
on the BvRiCB: Senior Lecturer. £2.ISO x EMi ~ 
£2.575: Lecturer, £1.250 X €60—£1.^0 x 
£ao^2,l.SU; A^Mstant Lecturer, il.(X]0 K 
L50 —£1.151), with F.S.S.U. provlBion and 
family allowance. Grunts toward;* rciHbval 
expenses will he made. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Kesmtrar. to whom 
eppUcatfooa ibptHid ^ aent by Apfit 45. 1904 


PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

(REGIONAL C^LLCGIP 

Applicotfone arc lavfted. for the nos* of 
Asbigiant ^Lecturer Criuto in Oovemmeni 

and Fc-oopniRa. for work Ija conocetion wiih 
n.Sc. Kconoov^.. 

Salary wd'ihia the ransa of £I,A50 to fit.67<l. 

Fpriher 'p^ivtHira and aprdlcetlpn fondi 
(rum the Kegigtrar, • .Portkaiouth CoUcfe of 
Trclinoloiy. Adminiidnitlve Ofliucti, 9 Burnaby 
Koud, Portsmouth. HampuMre. to whom 
lompicted forma ihould be returned by 
April 7. 1964. _ __ 

■ liNlVEksrfV COLLEGE 
LONDON 

Drrarinicni of FOLITICAL FCONOMV 
rtpiiircM two AMlBient Leaurera or Leciureni. 
one with a apccfal IntcreM la Monetary 
F.Lonomk'S. Duties to commence (Xioher 1. 
19ri4. Salary ramiea ; Aislsuint Lecturer. U.UiiO* 
ii J5U p.a.. ptiM £6ff London Allovapoe ^p.a.; 
Lecturer, £l,250*£2,1.50 p.a.. plus £60 la>ndon 
uliuwanco p.a. (nitial Miiary ac-eurdlng to quali* 
ficailout and experience Supcrunnoadpa and 
family allowance. Applications to b« received 
by April 27. 1964. should be gent i» the 
scv^retury. University C’aJlege (^ndon, Gower 
Siicet, W.CM. troin whom further pgrtlculoTB 
may be ohfained. ^ 

UNIVERSITY UF ESSEX 

tMVLNIlOF FAUK, COLCHiiflllH 

ASSISTANT I 1C lURLK DR LnCTURI R 
IN ItDVKRN.MI NT 

<wiih spreial Intcrcsv in American CJoveminent 

Apphcnilonw arc Invited for iho post of 
A'.sivi.mt I ccttir^r or Lecturer in Oovcnimcnt. 

I itie person appointed srin be expected to hare 
I siHvial Intercsu Hi American Government, biitnry 
I latiue for AsiilBlam Lecturer Cl.tNM) g £60 to 
! I I I Ml. UcHircr C1.2.M) x £r>U to £1.670 x DtO 
lo L2 ISO. AppIleaHoiM should be In the hands 
III iIk Ri'tilsirur. trum whom lurlhcr pardcularB 
I may be obfalncd. by May 12. 1964. 

UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS 

Applicaiions arc irtvilrd fur a LUCTURU- 
.SIJJF lor ASSIMANT LLCIUKBBHIP) in 
SIAMSIKS in QUFbNS COLLGGU 
DUNDI r., with oflfcct from a date to be 
.irranacd. There is a Siuntcc “ Zebra ” digiinl 
(oniruter m Ihe CoIIckc and ibis to uvailubic 
for use in numcric,U prohlcmN assocluied with 
Mathcm.iiical Stutibikw. Salary scales: Leeturo- 
<.1110. LI 2^0 X £6(1 to £1.670 tetlh'4ency bur) x 
IMH ui £2,)^0: Asolsiaiit Lectureship, £ 1,000 x 
£^o to £1,110. Pl.iciQg on both scAtol aecbrdliig 
to qualiticHiinns anil experience, l.S.S.U . 
famity . allowance; ataat Mwardt^ loroiturc 
removal rvpi'nsei ApPlkJtrons CSlt CopleO 
vonlninlng the names ol three referees to be 
lodged not I.Hcr ihun April 21, J9b4, wilh ^e 
be(.rctary of die UmverRiiyi QuMti'l Goncte. 
pimdc'e. ironi Whom runhci' pariivuliirii^iiiay he 
Obi lined. 

UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 

DLP.XRIMLNT OF SOCIOLOGY 

Mvpiuations ore mviied from luitably quAliilcd 


IN DLMOURAFUIC STUDIES 

. Sal.(iy ; £GI,010 X £G30 — £01,400 x £071 — 
dGl.KSO, £Gl,9tH) per annum. 20 per cent, 
•addiiiun for non-ObunaianB. Entry at appro* 

J irijte point. Appoluiiuem noroMliy hvc years 
n iltc first instance. 

OuiUi allowance £060 Car anow.Tncc £GI10 
per annum. Family allpwanee for non-CihanalonH 
.for each v.hild in west Africa. £G50 per annum. 
,0r If under age uf 21 and being educated oiitBlde 
'West Africa. £Gl(Mi per annum (maximum live 
children). Part rurninheJ accommodaiion ai 
charge not exceeding 7 5 per cent, of salary, 
4txiiultig I 6 S.U DoHciex malniiiined or super* 
InoiiRiioo on tlmilur bafix. 

Pasciigei for anpolniee and family on oppolnl* 
ment and normal termination. Annual, vacotion 
leave with three overeeas return pasBagbi (it every 
four ycarfe for non*Ohanoians tqd one every 
three yc.frs for Uhanaiaiia. 


C^o. 25. Lenon. Accra, or to iho- Ankfaht 
'’wegisirar lOvcracasl. University of Ghana, 15 
Gordon Square, Lqndou, W.C.i. 


UNIVERSITV W, 
LIVERl^L 

iCHOOL OP BU^INEM 
^NA<4^ei4ipNT 

am^Su'Sar MMmedN) 

detailed mteraMonal oaonatengem proMrltav 
In Hcveral large Componlei. 

A^io^g UioiUd, hiyt bl€b aet^mic . 
quauicatloito ind tSSut entortoMC' 
Indoirtry. 

The fhtary fpr ik^'ino poite to w-iclrtto \] 
the range Cf.0i)0*tl3m per aanum aecoirti- ^ 


the range Cf.Oi)b>tl.9d9 per aminm'accord* 
big •(« ate md cfipeHoMOw 

AppUemiotMv giving Uif noipee of three 
iKoMld Ito Wilt to thn Aegieinir, 
The Unlvereiiy, Liverpool >. not Umh 
^ f|Ji30^1964,^ ^Uhg, rrfe^ce nomber 

Fur furfhtr annouiic«iii«fito 

pag«i 1291 4 1301 

Co-operaUire Wholesale 
Society ltd. 

MARKET RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT LIBRARY 

mFORMATiON ASSISTANTS 
TRANSLAT6N/ABSTRACT0N 

Applicunis are invited fpr ihc follow- 
iity posts tn rhe OefTkriincutS library 
It) Niaiic'liour. 

I'.i) Inrorniniion Assislaniv 
(l>) liaiivtuior, Ahsiraqtor 

The Lillies c‘Ortsl'if‘'of 

pnhLcations. parlicularly periodicals. 
MiiNrtinR and cifctilatinc .. relevant ' 
idfonDhtinii 'uni Uib of ; 

enquiries which nccexgitute literature r 
geucbcH and ihe wntipg up in a new ; 
document oT Informatioh eoDcctcd - 
front viirious sources. Ihc iruiiHlutor . 
will he expected to cope (vith foreign . 
lanyuagc tneiefial and aaxiet Liforma* Ir 
lion As>istjinbi witli searches, ; 

For postB «i InfoniMtion AnBlidunlx, ^ 
candidjiea sbooki ,be gradtodbiiM >» 
•coppuiics OT.^oouvidrce and prcuirencc 
will be glVert to those with a redding / 
knowledge of « fbrtnipi lengouge. ^'r 

AppUcanti for the post ol' Tran da- 
tor/Abstractor should have' a good > 
workiiM knowtedn of at least two of • 
the ifSiowini laiipidget:: .Oermun, „ 
Swedfsh, Danish or French. Preference ' 
will be given to ciodidatex oITvring . 
Swedish. 

Applications Hating age. tdacalii^n 
•od experience (with euveiopn ntdoriicd . 
wkh the title of the appoMteient in f 
wb^h intercBtcd).. abopi^^ be jM to: 
CeMral Labour Ocpertm£pt» I Billoon :r 

ffiS!'* 4,',W April 10, 



THE MARCH itStOft 


TRAVEL 


NQfiTH 6ERMAN UOYO/HAMBORG AMEMGAN LME 


Mat FAR EAST «fVlcc frtoi SOUTHAMPTON 

CHlUnB Ht GENOA. PORT VAID. ^OAPORL, MAN^I A. 
HONG KONG, KORI" and YOnfCOlfAMA. 


«M SCmVARTrNWPW .... APRIL 21 
ins tlAyERNblA>lN .....i,. MAY 


hi** HFASf:N.STPlN ILINF II 

in\ HAMBURG .. .iUNE 21 


IJUN ....... MAY 24 in^ HAMBURG .. . 4 .,. 

FIRM CI.ASiS , WIY 
YoHf Tf'div/ Ajer^lf or tfir Orticral f K. 

f. tt. MIMIDY A ft., ITS. (Dept. 3). 

#7 Jvprmh Sirect I ontlon. .S.W.I. IRA I.\2I 

BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


bKHlSU MVWfyt llNG I XJ CUIIVI , rc-ii. A »■ Ak’A • Vc rciiJ ticn^PnivM reccKo 

O dent CnltjA-nla.'^ 1 -lrfUtift \T:K. Auuust sctki hv jiir tran Africa In french anti 

piarkct research and mudiivt icsilns usRlnnmcnri xr.ihu. C.in u^e help you vfliii up-io-ilutc 
hn C.'iHfornlui\>^;MwSv**<r|it)in«.l M.irkciiii|i. piutio-cnpica ut Mir commcrcltil or rollncal 
118.13 Doiothy Sircct, Los AopeUs 49, remrds 7—hox 1808. _ 

K«m'ir^T.NO.>or..,g..n.l unm. <„„v./ ' ESTATETiUTY PLANNING 

A'n!“"N‘Vl' ’’V'’ >o» rt«.rto. lo pa, 

ENT S32J * 'I- ^t>ii JIIM Iis tjsilv plan noi to pay il 

^^-iTurTt^ M hi f sinte n«ty Plannnm hniJ 

..reciwd of i^pfisR, UP he you to wriu: liuluy full dci^ls 

^ fm all j^ksht.ps. <«» M, J HURST & PARTNERS MMtTED 

LlL N ek I o nd OD Rund, Che^ sf ord. Esaea . 
AML SYBIL iHORNDlKhr O.I.r.. Will 
appeal an bdi ill of Florcace Nfthtlranlc's 
own tlospiial t\till \oluiit‘iry and inacDCndenO 
Id r issnn Xv'i‘*P‘V N-W.i. ai.84^ r.m 

on Sunday, March Zdth; oir the WBC llonu 
ScfMic lia£cn<^iin«l l|clp. 


K uwait todaYv a record of t»ro»fvsR| 
Urn.—-4ta>. ftpafi all f»x>d bookahfCH. <*t 
Pd» froaa UacteMC. 127 RoKtut Street. 
London. W.l. 

♦TX>P PJtOVLL'S aocrouriea r»fc hcU iMueid 
,1 Iicmur tv MiXl \ F1SHLR bureau 

Id llM Strand. 

B30LYF0TO AIR. TAX* SLRVICI.S. f.tsi, 
mm. d^kuii. reliahk.—Ainit voto. 


War OB Wttot wi’sls to help you Jo voursclf some good. 

PLEASE HELP US TO HELP OESTITUTE GHILOREN 

WAR ON WANT. 

LONDON, W.5. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


S BCRFlAlH^t TMMM for Watnen. A/f SC.fCCON.i LONU., Jonfl ic.ithii.R 

eitreclally, unLrerfitT gradofttea and oldti iTl* (upericou;, oKotr privaui or aroup tuition 
atudents: dlUU ldtftn*p>* U-tcoek hi ccononucn tihcorcilcal and applied) for 

■N)urw'fl.->>Wrhd-rilncllMrmvii^ I’^.s Iluliund Furta 1 and ll of B,Si;.<F.coo,) Dcmcc. Alsu 
-- »... «... Ijj ctHhimiiory Nwbicctf.—Box 1801. 


Homo Study Courses 
B.Sc. (ECON.) LL.B, 

OUAJLANlS^OT^COACHINO 

SUCCESSFUL 

Write todar for om proanectiif end Tor. 
atadng nbjea M vliJeB laurcficd. to i 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


or call at S 
L.C.4. fliy 


G9/2L 0t. Albunt. 
fiicctt Victoria Street, 7.ondnn. 
I. (Founded I91li) 


MANACEMENT EDUCATION 

for th. ITounf GnirfiMt. 

The oioe-montli postgraduate dipltxm course 1964/i provides 
a s^^stematio approach to the challenge of modern managemont. 
The course is eased on Economics Behaviourat Sciences and 
Operatiouf Research, and combines these disciplines into a 
scientific approach to problem solving and decision making. 


sponsorship is encouraged. 

for Sonhr Managvs 

Two^vreek residential seminuri on Human Relations, intended 
to develop insight into it^ividual and group behaviour. 
ApplicalicMSs invited from e:^rieDoed managers and admini' 
stmton for the autumn semipar, Septemher 7-18, 1964. 

For beodimiS mid apellcaliaii fomis, write Mha £. P. 
Maema% INdlOTWM. MANACEMENT tHYISION, 
CNIvHlSlTY OF LIQQSS, |L£EM 2. 


Come to an iHT&mmtmmHfm 

where the njeest ^ings happen 


Trv curry with the authenlftc back- so much belter wcVc sure youTI 

f round . . . none of that maroon agree. Tiuvel to the exotic East by 
ock pa^T. Or eat in Hong Kbfig Hamburg American Ltee and North 
where they tnke the cW-cW out o? Oefinan Lloyd. The ships have a 
Chinese food. The icat thing tastes habit of taking the sun along toa 


FRANKFURT Gei^liny's 

newest hotel (air-conchtlbnln9, 
central heating) has the friendly 
spirit of Gerrpany^s otcMt inns 
... begtnriing with heafthwdrrrt< 
ing at bocktail hour in feather 
swivel chairs. 

Frmillurt JbtercoiitiDeiital 


I GENEVA Typical topics 

I hear^ under the high colours of 
Venini,glass ballopns at our roofr 
topCafGiyaMounGe gyr hpaled 
pop], pur.gal^ dpGnipd, our out- 
fijnaisn comf<>rt5i,/ang the view, 
A^ltbeyfew;'/ ’■ 

mtlrfib^^fiiital, laiiRGve 


t^ie ni 1 state j miy riMinnm ftnu 
tu^wrlu; liuluy full aci^L 

/RST & Partners mmited 

I (mdOD Rund, ChelnwI'orci. Eiaex. 



Discover the 27 Intercontinental Hotels around the globe, from Abidjan to 
Zagreb. Reservations: Call your Travel Agent or phone: 

LONDOM: R€Q#m4642 MANCHCBTER: BLAekfrfsrs 1186 
QLAgQOW: CENvalgOSO BIRMINGHAM: CENtrdI2549 

INTERCONTINENm HOTELS 

Robert Huyot, Preeidont 


For further announcamenU 
•00 pages 1291 and 13fiS 


TUITION FOaB,Sc. ECONOMICS 

Wolwy llnll (Lnt. 18941 Droildes PosgU 
CnifMM In a witle rnnire o( vubketa ror ok 
two ajcaminfitlotifi for l/pfMkin Uitlv, B.Sc. I^o. 
(tlir«o if ontroiicc in Incfndcdi ut moderate Foea. 
f,718 Wob<^ Hall itudcfltN pansod Londem 
ynlvcrMity B.Sc. Boon. exam*.. 19SO.I903. 
Tuition nlRo for O.C.E.. Lnn. Sintlitleal, otiicr 
HxanM.—Proapoctnti (mention exomlnaflon) from 
P. W. Sliaw Fletcher. C.B.E.. LL.B.. Director 
or SnicJleii, Dept. P.l?, 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 



HORWAYT OLDEST CQMMIACf AL BANIC 
Head office; GTORTOPVCT 7 - OSkO 

' Areneal ■ 8a»r» - Dokka - Qrammid - Etvnriim FagernM - C|dvik - Hamar 
Hdonfote -Ldoft - tlHnhamnter - Mnw - Mynnn.w Narvik Dtu - Tf)>sil > T/ntet 


























' rtB ECS»iOAi!tST MAkfil 58, ‘ 'wfe4 



ro V^tl^c expon»ioi\ hot 

boon oot of thb Sahk of Kobo't mfOny noloblo 
cieli{ovofiiiOf>tt. Ai‘ 000 of tho.'toioti cMhoifxod 
fofolfn ox 4 \onoo bOtifci« (ft pofornoH^ol nofY^ork 
of cbrrotpohdeiiu provtdot wotrld-wNlo bcd^ilno 
sOfvko. Foi* yowr ovory bonkkp noed, It pays to 
convutt wUb tho cxporti of tho book of Kobo firif. 

THC BANK of KObi ltd. 

Heod Qfficot Kobo^ Jopoo 
146 Branchtti throughout lopon 
ReprttffptatNo Officti: LoodOo, New York 



KLM are flying 
to the Black Sea 
this summer- 
Now you can fly to 
48 destinations 




EASTER 

APPEAL 


CuLild your preporatuMis for tlie 
fiidljracc a gift that 
^\iIl hrlp us in carrying out our 
obligations to the 700 children in 
mtr H o mes ? We* are not subsidised 
nor Nationalisod; v^g depend 
larged}' on vohintary ald^ and with 
prices oontintiaUy risings it is 
increasingly difficult to inai^ en\d$ 
meet. A special gift this Eastei' 
would be of tlie ^Utmost bene^t 
to oiM children, and wwh) bfc 
most gralelitBy received. 


Pkose wnd \oiir Kastcr deiWtion to the 
GoDcrai Secretary Vi A. Tbarp 

eUFTES^y HOMES A 


..... ^ .~-r-^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONI$ON STOCK IXCt^ANGC iNDitU 


THi CCONOMIfT-EXTIL 
INDICATOR 

(1953-100) 


I FINANCIAL 
, TIMES 

(1935-100) 


Fr^CTUAIIIIS 

INDICES 

(April 10. IH2 *bI00) 


Clow 

Yield 

Gird. 

Yield 

500 



IndM 

: 

Shares i 

398<2 

' 4 47- 

''3^-6 

^4 72 

114-32 ; 

394-7 

4-50 

337-9 

4-76 - 

113-54 ; 

394-3 

4-52 

336-2 

1 4 78 

II3‘22 

395-2 

4-52 

336-7 

4-78 

113-42 < 

393-1 

> 4-54, 

335-t 

^ 4-79 

113-10 

393*9 

4-53^ 

3l6-7 

1 4-78 

113 25 


f 3) 

Low, 378‘0 (February 3) 


H(kh, 382*2 
(iMiMiry 3) 
Low. 322-6 
(February 3) 


HifK. 117 9S a«nuary 3) 
Low. 108-30 (February 3} 


BRITISM funds 
AND 

r dUARANTEE^ StDCKS 


CnEhe^r 2>2%.196^-M 

Savlflia Bonds 3%..1955-45 

Se^fi Bonds 24%.1964-47 

.‘-iSm 

Savincs Bonds 3%.1965-75' 

Treawry 3'iVo.1977-80 

Funding S'aVe.1978-80 

TreaMiry3i2%.I979w8l 

Funding 54%.1962-81 

Redemption 3%.. 1986-96 

Funding 3«;i%.I999-20W 

Tfeosuir $4%.2008-12 

Omw 7|4%. .. .after Apr. 1961 


Frke, i Price. Nec Red. 
Mir. Nar. , Yield. 

IB, 24. i Mar. 24, 

1964 1964 I I964f 


High i Low 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Australia 3*4%. 

Australia 6%. 

Copsorttion of London 5*4% • •. • 
LCC 

Middlesex S' 4 %.• ■ 


.1965-69 I 89 

.1974-76 ' 1004 

.1973-75 66 'j 

.I97i.ra lot I 

.1978-81 69 I 

.1985-67 931 ,*^ , 

.1987-92 . 53«2 { 

.ll!S9-§9 ; 86 ' 

.1987-70 94 

.1971-73 ; 96Jf ; 

.....1976-79 964 ^ 

.. .after 1920 i 474 1 

.....1990-83 1 89>4* ' 


..I9W2 W4^ 


New YORK PRICES 


Mar. Msr. 
18 23 

9 ^ 


INDICES 

Mar. Mkr.' 1 
18 23 ! 

« »i _ 


Last Two 
.Dividends' 
(«) ib) (c) . 


ORDINARY' 

STOCKS 


Price, Price. Yield. , 

Mar. 18. Mar. 24. Mar. 24.! Cover 
1964 1964 1964 t 


(arose Had. 
Yield. 
Mar. 24. 
1964 


4 5 41 

4 16 81 
.4 19 3/ 

5 5 10/ 
5 6 7 

4 16 2t 

5 7 81 

4 15 51 

5 9 01 
5 12 II / 
5 15 51 
5 12 10/ 
5 15 3/ 
5 If 0/ 
5 13 II I 
5 19 81 
,6 2 7f 


.8 0 8r 

S 18 If 

s 18 nr 

S 8 71 
5 12; 4/ 
tip 6/ 
^^10/ 

> Red. Yield. 
Mar. 23. 
1964 


15/74 14/3 

17/74 16/- 

14/9 : 13/6 

28/74 24/9 

24/3 1 22/- 


16/104 17/14 


19/114 17/14 


48/44 ' 42/74 
16/3 14/74 


46/4li ' 39/6 

52/9 , 45/14 

33/934 , 27/3 
15/44 13/3 

68/104 60/3 


65/104 56/- I to* 3 

68/9 61/9 I 1114 c 

£l7*is ,£l6Ss 10-8 a 

42/14 30/4 12233 0 

28/6 ^ 25/6 ' ... 


Net. Prorlnelel..ci 66/9 65/6 

VYeitminst^S*.Ct 65/3 ^6 

Australia A N. Z.il 54/3 14/8 

Bk. Lend. A S. Aeser, ti 42/3 

Chartered.L .it' 5q/0»4t > 4«71 j 

HongKg. A Shang.,^^1^ p09| „ £20x - 
Nat. Ccm. Bk. Scot, lO/v l8/6 
Royal Canada... ,$l0 8261*16;' OjP\\ 
Standard Bank ... e« • .Cl ^/- 47/- 

Hambros.r„|/- 33/- 32/- 

Moi^u Trust.i/i*. -3V- ^ 32/9 

SchFMers.84/6 68^ 

Union Discount.Cl 50/3 50 /a. 

Bowmaker.tl/IS4; :U/8 

Lombard Banking l4/4»3*,. 13/9 

Mercantile Credit ...5/-' 15/1 *2 .15/- 
United Domint. Tit... 5/- 29/- 28/6 

BREWERIES Epc., 

Allied Breweries .... 5/- 15/- 14/7*2 

Bess, Mitchells A B. . .5/- 16/10*] 17/14 
Charrington United. .5/- 14/9 1^7*2 

Distillers.10/- 25/10*2 25/104 

Guinneu,..,.5/- 23/9 21/- 

Harveys.5/^ 18/9 l8/3 ' 

Scottish A Nevyc. Brew. £1 65/- 64/9 

Watney Mann.5/- 24/10*2 25/- 

Whitbread ‘A’.5/- 18/3 17/10*] 

BUILDINC, PAINT, Etc. 

Associated Portland. ..£I 63/- 61/7*] 

British Plaster Bd... .10/- 24/9 24/- 

RichardCostain.5/- 32/- 31/9 

-CHfUllNlg. ....;s,.5/- I.3/14* 12/10*2 

bic^nationai Paintt . .4/- 14/3 14/1*] 

London Brick.5/- 28/3 27/3 

Rugby Portland.5/- 26/9 27/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 19/1 *] 19/1*] 

CHEMICAL 

Albright A Wilson.. .5/- 24/10*2* 25/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 19/6 19/3 

Fisons.£1 41/6 < 41/- 

ICI.£1,45/3 45/3 

ew«e*^* i 

DRAPBRY A STORES 

Boots Pure Drug... .5/- 1 22/3 22/1 *] 

Montague Burton.. ,10/- ' 24/3 24/- 

OebenNaiiii.10/- 40/- 40/44 

GUS‘A*.5/- 1 47/- I 46/104 

House of Fraser.5/- 28/9 • 30/- 

Lewis’i Invest. Tsi....4/- 1 14/1*2* . 13/9 
Marks A Spencer ’A' 5/- 65/3 | 64/3 

United Drapery.5/- , |3/3 32/10*2 

’WoolworiiK^.^..5/-|35/3|| | 29/J0'2 

British Petroleum ....£1 84/9 ' ' 65/6 ^ | 

BurmahOil.£1 , 68/1*1 68/9 ! 

Royal Dutch.20fl. :£l6i'i« '£i6i>is i 

Shell Transport.5/- 39/9 I 40/- ! 

Ultramar.. 10/- ; 25/9 25/- ' 


!»| 
' 30/- I 
, 13/9 
I 64/3 
32/10*2 
I W/JO'j 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


iMar.l8lMar.23| 


Mar. 18 Mar. 23; 


Mar, 18 Mar. 2 


Atch. Topeka ... 
Can. Pwillc... 
Pennsylvania.... 
Union Pacific .., 
Amer. Electric.. 
Am. Tel. A TeL . 

Cons. Edison- 

Int. Tel. A TeL.. 
Western Union . 

Akea.. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smalting ... 
Am. Viscosa .... 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Ceianese. 


425 Yield 
Industrial % 


425 Industrials :-Nigh, 84 



Chrysler. 

^1. Psimolive. 
Crown Zeller.. 
Distillers . 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical. 

Du Pone. 

East. Kodak ... 
Ford Motor ... 
Gen. Electric .. 
General Foods. 

. General Mpiors 
I Goodyear . 

I Gulf Oil. 

Heint. 

I Inc. Bus. Mach.. 

. int. Harvestar.. 

' Inter. Nickel .. 


47*, 454 

44 444 

94 55lg 

494 49 

244 [24*4 
71*2 70 

25934 258*2 
129*4 128*4 
58*1 5S>2 

89ia 864 
91*4 90*4 

83*4 814 

463, W 4 
533 , 53*2 

41 41*1 

579*1 580 
7034 71 

744 743, 


Inter. Paper . 1 . 

Kennddbtc. 

Litton Inds.... * 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck. 

Shell OH. 

Soe^fNebil.. 
StaiiE^^il Ind.. 
Standi Oil N.!., 
Urden Cirbide. 

U.5. Steel. 

West. Etectrie.. 
Woolworth.... 
Xerox. 


Standard and Poor'a IndIcae (1941-43^10) 


* Eh dividend; t Tan free. i Awdned mrage UN, 7 yean, / i T1 


spiladby Da 


ro earlieil data. (I 
Ja^naie pricat aupRl 


.. for tax at 7s 9d. In £. I Ex qipitalicscion. Y Ex rights. ^ Equivalant to 8 0 searlini 






























































































YilWt Amc^T^Ui^ SaMJar* OCCXIJJV arjiwj ^qplwa, U?fe. gyroiah 

GuInnMi, l»ii>£^rioiiti*tt Truit, 47ii%. uStrf tfw^wrd. 30%. Northarn * Employtn. 34%. Rank <^fanliat(on,T7^2%. «e**’P ^ ^ Trtntport, 30%, tiK frat. 

TiacoStorM,yo%. Ttwrn Elactrial, 20%. TrIpteM Holdings 11 %. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY ANO ARBITRAGE RATES 
IIMreli24 


London 


■ailk rftC« ((ro« % 

. i 

D>»oiH mtm 

/dan'Mtin: 
CMiiiWki.... I 
Dlioounl hdttMi ... 3-<3i4 
LocalMtfkoritiM..* 

1 mofiete* ftMtd : 

Local autNoritioi.,. Slavic 
nmncohoiM« ...« aU 
Coll monoy: 

Claaring banka* 

minimum . 

Day-to-day aproai.. 3^-414 


mofflns ) s 
Troamrybllb... 

Bank Milt.< 4>r4>i4 

Pinocradablllt.. 

luro-dollop dopoalct 1 
7dari'iiocica... )V4[4 
3 monthiT. 4i|-43g 

By ro m f rilm dopoalta 

3 fflontha’. 4ya-S‘a 


A, ' 

March 23. l^SSO 

Porword oovor <3 tnenlha) : 
Annual Inuratt coat, U $ doRari 


larkot Mpor 1 

Bank bilia. 

Carta, of dapoait 


Covtrod Arbltrago MargInB 


TPOUUIT Mlia. 

Primo MAk •Jllt...t. 

luro-dolUr/UK locol 

•yOiorlcy loana. 

luro-dolUra/ lu r omcorllng 


In favour of 3 
Now York ... 
London...... 


London . 

Now York. 


ThoM covarad orMfraga merging show tho differentials In 
ratal on tfca particular starling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the coat of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) I 


Avaraga 
Bata oi 
Allotmanc 


IMS fl^XA 
Mkf. 22 210 0 


74 4-ft 
74 3 33 
74 3 03 

74 3-BI 

75 2 01 

75 5 77 
75 6*84 
75 8 80 
84 l-M 


• On March 20ch Mndara for 91-dty bilia at £98 18a. 4d. 
laeurad 41 par cant, hlghdr tandara bainc allottad in fulL 
Tha offer tor chii vraak waa for £220 mlHion 91-day bilia. 


7 200 0 
14 210-0 
21 2i00 
28 220-0 



MONEY MARKET REPORT 

B oth British and yaitcd States bill rates 
rose maisinalW this but an in¬ 
crease avexaging A cents in the annual 
interest cost of three-months forward cover 
on iterling shifted the covered arbitrage 
margin on an exdbaage of thiee-montfas bilb 
fractionally in Nasr York’s favour for the 
first time since Bank rate was increased last 
month. There is still a small, but reduced, 
margin k London’s favour on swaps of 
prime bank Inlla, as well as on ezch^ges 
of United Kmgdom local authority loana 
against Euro-doUar deposits and of Euro- 
sterlii^ dqposita against Euro - dollar 
deposits. 

At Fridi^s tender in London, the dis* 
count syndicate held its agreed bid at 
£gS x8s. 6(L, as it has every week since the 
rise in Bank rate on February 27th, but with 
total applications down sharply its quota 
rose to 41 per cent from 27 percent the pre¬ 
ceding we^ the rate moving up o.09d. per 
cent to 851. xi.94d. per cent In New York, 
the average rate of return on three-months 
bills rose at Monday’s auction to 3.550 per 
cent from 3.538 per cent the week b^ore. 

Sterling eased cents to $2.79^8 on 
Friday, but maintained this still relatively 
firm level for the remainder of the week to 
Tuesday. Credit in Lombard Street was 
somewhat short on Thursday last week and 
again on Monday and Tuesday of this 
week, when the authorities gave fairly 
large indirea help, buying bills from 
clearing banks, which th^ passed on the 
proceeds as day-to-day loans at 4i per cent 
This was the top rate for overnight money 
in the week to Tuesday, the lowest being 
3l per cent 

Bank of England Returns 


Diteounti and advaneoi. 
Not« In circululoA .... 


LON^N EXCHANGE RATE S 

Spot 

I BlKtlMUnila I M^lf I March 24 


USB. 

Canadian S. 

PrtnVhPY*: l3-422-l402> fs-YlM 

SwIttFr.... ll-fd-U S^b 12101^ 
BMfian Pr.. 137 04- 139-4212- 

142-05 47ia 

Dutch GId.. 9-9^10-% lO-OBV’t 

W.Gnr.Dni. ri-OST-ll-MT 11*12^ 

Italian Lim. I72S-I77S I747I4-J4 

Swadish Kr. l4-27t4-l4-7a l4-37»4->i 

Oanbh Kr. . I9 06i2-i9*42 I9-3(PM 

AuicrianSch. 72-25-73-34$ 72-29-32 

• Official Ihnlta. 

Three Monthe Forward 

United Stataa $. 'a-V. pm 

Canadian $. pni 

Franch Fr.. db 

Swim Fr. pm 

Balfian Fr. 8-3c. pm 

Dutch GId. 29t-2M. pm 

W. Garraan Dm. 4S|j^i(^, pm 

Italian Lira. lOia-lfUra dit 

Gold Price at Fi^ng 

I par flna pz.... I |i^ 1 

Investment Cunreecles 

Invaatmant $ (London): % pm ] IX I 

Saouriiy £ (Naw Yorl^x % diaj 0*3 | 


S-OtM 

13- 711#;-^ 

I 3 IOI 2 -I 4 

I 39 - 42 I 2 - 

471a 

lO-OBV’a 

IM2ig-Ji 

l747j4-»4 

14- 37Va 
I9-30>M 
72-29-32 


I- 79»s-U 
1210 VH 

ia-0B>4^ia^' 

II- l2l4-'l 

I7483^a ' 

l4-40-40t4 
19*30-30*4 
72 2S-3I 


Pi» 

*l4-^iac. pm 
l-1i2C.dla 
3i»-Ji4C pm 
7-2c pm 
2>4-2i2C. pm 
4*r^'iPL pm 
9<a-ll hradii 


I par flna oz.. 


BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


Ord. Kavanua 

Income Tax.... 


Ord. Bxpand. 


EfCimata 

1943-44 

April 1. 
1942, 

CO 

Mar. 23, 
1943 

April 1. 
1943, 

CO 

Mar. 21. 
1944 

2,789,000 

4,050.000 

2,650.423 

3,899,585 

2,570.509 

4,050,244 

4,839.000 

4,550.008 

4,420,773 

4.139.000 

790.000 

5,442,508 

755.809 

5,723,293 

818,558 

4.929,080 

4,198,317 

AMI,851 


**Abeva-llna’* Suralya 4* 
or Daficic. 391,491 

“Balow-ltna*' Expanditura* 404,019 

Total Surplus or Dallcic 54^28 

Non Market 

from: I 



Wtak 

ended 

Mar. 

23. 

1943 

Weak 

andad 

Mar. 

21. 

1944 

80,122 

41,444 

71,299 

74,347 

151.421 

135,793 

170,082 

178,184 

-15,570 

I7.JI3 

154^12 

198,297 



3A9I 

Cr. 

99,584 

30,851 

19,951 

+ 

- 

27,740 

79.457 

-//9I 

~I.0J7 


wmrrTT 



* Nat luuai to tha Civil Continganciaa Fund £27 milliea 
In 1963-44 comparod with £45 miluon In 1962-43. 


PRICES AND PAY 


Prices changed little in meral level In 
Febru^. Jo engbeerinfc however, 
nuterials rose in price agam and had 
gone up twice as much in nve months as 
in the previous twelve months. 

Wages are sdll going up. alAough the 
latest movement was only snaalL Two 
major increases during February—me in 
electricity supply and the other in the 
heating and ventilating industry—^ere 
the restiltt of three>year agreements made 
at the beginning m 1963. 


Parcantapa changa fremi 


Rotoll Pricos 
All itamt 
Pood 

Drink and tobacco 
Hooting 

Durabla houaahoM goodt 
Clothing and footwaor 
Trantport and vohkloa 

WhoUislo Pricos 

Bank matariak 

Puol 

Manuffaeturod goodc 

Wage Ratos 

All workers 1 uraakfjr 
hourly 

Hours t (nMnufacturlnil 
Normal waoMy 
Actual hourp par hood 
Total oparathra. houra 


Month On original hi 
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PIA mechanics could scrvfce iibo cars 

in the time tb^ take to check one big jet properhr 

and no ffewer dm sor tngtaeeta and inspeetom 

trodt fiw PIA. Thdr mbdarda aie to hW* diat if 

year CK weie Mtvlped like a PIA jet, it would 

fiteialty nm eaee, PIA hatre acWeved an OBt- 

leoocd of ttSjVKO technic a l ddajfa ptt 
hnndi^ tdce^ A WJ ptacdcd w*** 7 

, peffectioninii-oiid a eeqr good 
gteat pet^ to gf widb 

Great people to fly with— 

PAKtSTAM mmAmMALAmUHES 

UJIIOOfl • HttlMlRIW • flOIEVA • WIIE • BOWIT • TIHWH • WWCHl • 


PIA diedt 80 pdntt 00 Bodng Jett evety 
time they land, ajrf ever 800 pohitt after too 
hOuta in the air. A iottl of 1115 man-heuta is 
spent on dua loor^&ii-houta diedHe«t ebont 
yiit a wMm of drat-rAte medi a uh ia wouM take to 

sernoe over 1100 cars. Aid th^ cheeks ate pnie 

PIA routine. PIA'a big maintenance depot is even 
than the'^rules demand. It wii deaafted 
by tibc Omiaa-^i^ilight Corporation in the USA 
as *one of die finest troublediooting organk^ 
dons in the industry* ^ All overhaul work doM la 
checked by indqpoidcnt inspection anthocitie(» 









Examples shovliow e pemem producer an4 a ] 
this ]^e to reduce operating costs and improve |>rQduet (piality 




taaMmentii^ 

In ^ oofni^titive U« S.. cement 
mafintji Am fltnt with a enjj^ttjr 
Uuqpi ctnot^ tn deliver low 
iOg (^tte is the bhe n^t lihely to 
show a s^iSiclory ^fit. A reason 
Why so many dm*$ is thaf roughly 


half are over 25 years old and ob¬ 
solete by today's stai^ards of equip¬ 
ment sixe and use of manpower. 

One progressive cement com- 
pibyt looking toward lower costs 
and a uniformly high quality prod- 
uct> recently considered a multi- 
biilltpn-dollar investment in ultra- 
mbdera facilities. Problem: (1) Pre¬ 
determine the feasihUity of such an 
investment; ( 2 ) Select the organi¬ 
zation best eq^p^ tq execute the 
project; ( 3 ) the most ecbnoin- 

ic arrangement f^ efficient design 
and speedy conatruetton. 

AU three pkrts oi^ the problem 
were solved by-assigning complete 
responsibility fb Kellogg on a lump¬ 


sum hash^an kmovatm the . 
cement industry. Premised on tech¬ 
nical Slid economic studibsprepared 
by Kellogg's Cement and Pyro- 
Processinl Department* the con¬ 
tract covered the sbni^ full range 
of engineering-procurement-con- 
structipn an<l start-up services 
which Kellogg pioneered as a single 
management function, in the petro¬ 
leum and chemical industries. 

* One unique feature of this ce¬ 
ment plant is the huge* 9-section, 
510 -foot kiln. The sections were 
joined by a Kellogg-developed, non¬ 
stop welding te^nique in 750 man¬ 
hours. Conventional methods would 
have taken 4 to 5 times as long. 



A woild record 
In oU reftnlBig 

Plant,jmodernization has proved a 
hi|^]y economical approach to com- 
petitton in petroleum reBning. The 
key is in rej^cing several small pro¬ 
mts units withasin^miodeniunit 
of equivalent capacity. Because of 


its improved design* the larger unit 
is able to produce uniform products 
brhigher qualitytand to achieve 
higher thermal efficiency widi a re¬ 
duction in utility requirements. 

This had been the experience of 
a leading U.S. oil company when 
planning the two largest units in its 
Texas City refinery expansion—one 
a 150,000 BPD crude oil distillation 
plant, the world's largest, and a 
47,580 BPD Orthoflow^ fluid cata¬ 
lytic cracking unit. Problem: ( 1 ) 
Obtain demiled engineering and 
economic studies which woidd as¬ 
sure the efficiency of the project; 
( 2 > Require the'selected contractor 
to prepare all deaigns, including j 


KEUMG llfrsaNATIOaAL GOapOaATlOri, tt^CHILTBIIf mtlt. UWSOIf, W. 1, ••oUMtarTofPklli 
thc cAMAMAit kbllooc coutaiiy. umiteo, tokonto toictm xsixocc, paru 

COMPANIA KKLtOCC SfPAMOLA, MADRID MMIMHI RRLLOQG OVRltRAS COliPORATlQIf, irDNIY 



ffimleonstructtondrawingsandspec* 
ifications ... purchase* inspect* 
expedite* and handle traffic of all 
materials and equipment . . . fur¬ 
nish all labor, equipment, and sup¬ 
plies necessary for conitruction 
...erect, inspect, and provide test¬ 
ing required tQ. assure operable 
facilities.; 

By expjloiting Kellogg's total re 
sources iln Solving all these prob 
lems, thejemde oil distillation plant 
and fluid catalytic cracking, unit 
have exceeded desijpt requirements 
Aa a result, five qlder units have 
beien retired—to make the Texas 
City refinery one of the world's 
most efficient, and economical* 


iY«t M.«. KStLooc coHPAirr, sea VSia" 


h mmen kbmgc WDiitiipisaAo a, ■. s. u., 
IKSIAOCG PAH JmuKAfi coapo^iw^ 




















StriKM 

swi^ (lader the cai^ (p. .'4,' 

Cia^n SpmKtt. Hf'righteout iniv over hoc^^^>r^tii;are not 
Ae fwoKgmitm iUt^ . 


Balance 


of Payments SoumtiUiM is vr«ii[ wIkm iw^.fwy n^jw 

pialiw^&tofctal^bolin^ dttmiltiea <p. SB). 


"/ 




CONTINENTAL STRESSES 

Europe The Cofiservatives wiO he g»dhy#f jpsss polWcet mpy^ge V 4 o 

not foiiadty niAnn belbtti the that Biltaln*#'pilMf^. stW 

Eittoife(p,>19^.j'- 

.' US Policy gon'o**** ladicat'i^es ak^ whidi Washington ^Athidd 

tethhtk Its foceiga policy d]t^ the present restate 35). 

The BrasUian an»y* 4 !^|^^l^!^ 
the lang run hendftt ttilipi^f^astro 14)*. Ait? 

classic background of inflation and disccmtent (p. 31). 

Russian 'jfdwil Tlie ?rtit*’Caused by the Kiev pamphlet may do more •^odd than Aid 'j^phlet 
can do ill. Mr Khrushchev may even be inspit^ to return to the good Leninist 
prindide of humane treatment for Jews (p. 17)- 

Shipping The United States Maritime Commission is attacking high freight rates on 
several fronts (p. 39): including the shipinilg conferences (p. 59). 

Zanzibar The rev( 4 ution on this unha^ isle amid provide Russia and China with the 
perfect entrie to African society (p. 24). 

Gormany's Lost Eaat How real are the refugees’ dreams of returning ? More and more, only the old 
are dreaming (p. 27). 

Alaska The disaster requires special measures (p. 39). 

Cyprus What ane the UN’s chances of succeeding? (p. 23). 







SdAmllA 





j nniiuig on business by na is dieaper thto travt^' 

by fann^ SMf ( 

.. ffwjut s w tlwti^^i^y^^tn«qoiip^i/^ 
ram tax, ninnu^ costs, fnsiin^, an4 depreciation 
^S«a mmit iibnl%.csi( tbunb uaiai;^ nmiWi 
lrain^c^«DS»ad.ain#{^^ «nOn 

l ust (lass, oftcnless. , 

■ -AnibaasdinfcMstnndt Y nM fi iiii i i ci' -ioHa^ 

arc higher, jouVe no parkin£fi»^|cins, MdyiMgdfaivV. 

have to work hard at driving. Xou can relix, eat, work 

nc^tpax el by rail nif kes go(^b«li|^’ss sense. AH ways. 


with oply one day away fiom the office, from Lpondon or 
MhfVffidliatrial ^tres, get your work done, and come 
back—all at less tx)st, with less strain, than by car. 


> biMlfiesa Iralna from LONDON 


For 

Loivo 

Hra. at daat. 

Raturn 

Coat 2nd<r. 

Bristol 

8 45 

8f 

15 15 

OOs 




-•' St-' 

& 

15 80* 
17 00 

83s 

55s 

5d 

Norwich 

8 80 

8 

17 40 

57a 

8d 

Manehestor 

8 08 

Of 

17 85 

02s 

1 jMthampton 

10 80 

5f 

17 15* 

21t 

Odf 


Se^ aro resarvable on moat bualno^ traint 

«u^«m«nt t spMiai riducad far* 


FO R SPEED. R EU^BILITY, ECONOMY. RELAXATION IN BUSINESS TRAVEL 


YORK, N.V. 
EntfUnd. 
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T ThT^T^Xi?XJ C ccfrespondents speedy ' y C |l/f 

X.«#X^ X X XZrXxO tht right topntneimliptdMi ht^yt^^ fit iiUspai^availM$' Cl , :^ ^ 


Lord Gardiner 

Sir —So many fawyers so gen^^ly 
from a surfeit of self-satisfaction tbat it vt/hA 
disiiQCtly refreshing to read of the n6w legal 
trails Lord Gardiner might hope to blaze. 

But cannot Loid Gardiner himself be 
faulted on many grounds for his own over¬ 
cautious attitudes ? And does not that 
caution spring from exactly the same source 
a| the mental obstructioiusm Lord Gardiner 
himself attacks, namely, g deep psycho¬ 
logical attachment to the traditions, intellec- 
tual as well as social, of a piofessioxl winch 
today is blighted by ks diminishing im¬ 
portance and its challengeable r^va^c ? 

To take one issue—legal codiification. Is 
there any really sound reason why an effort 
should not now be made to codify (and not 
just in criminal law) and thereby to ttilike 
available, in one of the better traditions of' 
the Enlightenment, a knowledge of a o^pus 
of important legal learning to^ a WWler 
public ? Again, is there any valid defence 
for the perpetuation of a legal vocabulary 
whose conceptualisations identify, whcft 
they do, only with some medieval reality ? 

Is not the incomprehensibility to the intelli¬ 
gent layman of so much legal discourse a 
modern disgrace ? 

Supporters of law refqpn or of codifica¬ 
tion are usually not so naive as to belief 
that the political implcrrientatlon of their 
several programmes will remove all legal 
difficulties, but surely change must come. 
Public tolerance of the continuation of 
irrelevant, undecipherable (and uuoodified) 
confusion will soon reach a nadir. —Yours 
faithfully, Nial Osborough 

Belfast 

Another Archbishop 

Sir —Your remarks on Malta (March 141b) 
call for comment, especially with rcgRra to . 
the last words: “ The posidons of political 
prelates on Mediterranean iriands are not 
necessarily similar/’ If thi$ rematk is 
meant for Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus 
and Arcbbi^p Gonzi of Malta, it oii^t to 
have said the two arc di s s i mih f ike- 
dsely in that whfie Ardibisboo Makarios is 
fulfilling a iMliticd role, Archmsbop Gdtizi 
is not. But a section of the Brid^ press, 
fed by local Maltese soprccs, hg's swallowed 
the line and so Archbishop Gofizi becomes a 
optical prelate, wfiich he; is not. 

Incidentally, Archbishop Goi^ pever said ' 
that he would lead a disobedie^ move¬ 
ment, as The Econormst reports him m hav¬ 
ing said. What the Archbishop said (md^ 
amid applause) was that if a particular law 
curtailing the liberty of the Church at elec¬ 
tion times were to be imposed in the Con¬ 
stitution he would have to disobey it on the 
principle that it is God rather than men that 
we must obey. It seems to me diat this is a 
far cry from saying that he would lead a dis- 


obedkn^ campaign/ The Church teac^^ 

. that just laws must.be obeye4* v 
; Asi^ t^ seasadohaibt^ 
which^die A^bi^op of ^t^^ 
tb have made by'going to Lotion ^n the' 
invitation of Mr . Sandy?) it is quite true 
that the Atdibisbop {k hot in the habit of 
travelliiig beCWee# 

if that impito thft the A^^ial^p /* rarely 
leaves his i<^ehce,” as has Men said in i 
^ndon '^pezr then that impression is also 
incQitcct«-^YoMrs faithfully, * 

Valletta, Aiafta Fr S. R, Galba, sj 

' Public Relations "ScCTetary to 
^ His Grade the'Archbishc^ 

Trade Union Nettle 

Sir —Your article righdy highlights the 
xiecd for a re-examinatioa dF die law as it 
i^cas trade unions, their officials and man- 
ben^.following the Law Lords’ decisioivin 
RookgM v Bar^d, The impression 
however, that the rights and privik^ are 
all held ^ the unions, and the Pet^at 
present time is to restrict and cofxtprf ttm !' 
umon practices. 

In fact, however, labour codes epfati^^ifi/; 
some of the highly indusp:hltti^,^^!(pi9P^ 
of western Europe, whil«»uffp$$i|i[‘ ikMnc- , 
tions in certain cases on uPibn actxyiti^,idaor;.. 

E fbvidc privileges for whii^;lh^y iintous' 

) the coimtry, particu^rly the wnaucr opes, 
are still struggling. Per cxamirftt this iipiod 
has been engaged on a dispute m the past 
three iponths because the management of a 
factory in Scotland has refused to recog-* 
niite ,or bargain with us op; behalf of our 
members there, even though every employee 
in the isRtfory eligible for Asset nicmberdiip 
has jokied. ,Such' a situation be im- 
possit^e fit Scandinavia, or hulilM in the 
Unnm where a a ^ot of 

cmp]dy^,.jua favour of mePMnrriiip of a 
uxucm to that union reco|pition and 

bargaining Ag&, inWest 

OdtPany there is a dismissals procedure, 
which includes right of reference to a labour 
court, which must be exhausted before dis- 
nitssala can be effected; 

In thia ebuitidry, the government has still 
not ratffied the ILQ cbnventkm coDoeming 
the freedom of a^sodatien mi4 protection « 
the r^t to oegani^, nor the convention 
concerning the app^tion of die priadptea 
of right to organise apd to ba^ain 
edketivdy^ 

Untfi those elementally i^hts are accorded 
to trade unions and their nrabers, it is 
rather mirieading to give the snpresston, as 
does your ankles that unions in diis country 
are in a specially privileged position. Briefly, 
they are not and we have our strike pay 
receipts to prove this.—^Yours faithfully, 

Clive Jenkins 
General Secretary 
Association of Supervisory Staffs, Execurives 
London E9 and Technicians 


Nuclear Motors 

mixture of heavy and ordinary water (as in 
can be done by 

epre) with tM imt^taiwus eet- 

; aetbr p6wer. Tn^lfcttef hWofiay caniiot 
be dbne'by 

Dr Maldagpo joripm^ 
cain would need only Aut-^itqds. md.tMt 
power contrdrcbtild^ done utdfing m 
moderator temperature; but it has been 
found that a full quota of contiol rods are 
needed for the reasons Mr Webb pointed out 
in his letter to you of March 14^ 

Only the fancy name ^pe<»^ Shift ” is 
novel; the idea M cotittpi by diverting more 
neutrons to breed^ rather than abwrbing 
^ ffim in control pobons, is old. The Rolls- 
iRoyce marine reacior, a modd of wl^ was 
ddnonstrated to the Government in May 
l$^9 made more use of Spectral Shift effect 
than Vulcain does, as it provided both long- 
tiCrm reactivity control and short-term power 

^ La t^ reaaor all control is by selective 
rembVal of the water moderator and no shut- 
gff or control rods are needed. I distrust 
all deykes, dectrdnic, electric, hydraulic and 
mechanical,. - The Rolls-Royce xnarine 
reactor hks no moving ^rts inside 
it. Complete copirpt 1^ letting water in or 
out thro^ a ninnber of small valves in 
' pardid awns about as simple as it is pos¬ 
sible to hnaglne/ 

Vulcaib, on ^ othet hfuid, d^pen^ on 

th^ iiue to 

radioactivity and temperature differences, 
corrosion products apd solids in the water, 
to get jammed.-^Yours faithfully, 

London SWl H. Farquhar Atkins 

. Sterling, vV’ 

SiW-Tbe teferenoe tf> ^ dirtwN! »P 

and pwWoBloe in tN Biuik of 

ii'lMhnoe alieet of external 
liabOki^ Mtttarks ti»t this in^aiiC^ 
cet^nted’* exeidse in thif lifbt 

aidte. Similar atteo^/^e baeti nuide 
from dme w.'tiaitff'ti Bink 

*e iWK of February. 
{956» aod ta/oft rboentJjr ra dial of Ailgosc, 
1963. llieamin diffmncebenireen t^two 
oompUadons is that in the Revuw, esdmptes 
that arc “ seriously incomplete or ve;y pre¬ 
carious”—4o use the Bai^ of Engirds 
description—^arc discussed in thy^ext of the 
article but arc not tabulated^in the balance 
thect ksdf.—Yours faith^y, 

London, EC2 John Wadsworth 
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YOUR <§oDo 
KNOWS HIS BUSINESS... 
AND PROBABLY YOURS AS 


I V ^ ■ 


i 

.... A,. 



fie A* ttMUi C. Hdh, w^M-wMe. 

there ie o^e petmenentty eta- 
tlime4 til mort el Ae woSd’e major capital* HU 
job dUvolop potentials into profiti* 

Your C. t man Is a tradi^ expert. He is at the 
soured and knows Ids market—trends* cost factors* cus¬ 
toms^ bankings market condftions—Ae know-how that 
fl essential In a field as complex as International trade. 


, Talk A him about commodities* any commodity* and 
‘ lie*il tell you all you need to know to buy* Aip or 
8^11. steel* cotton* rubber, wheat* oil* iAemicals and 
. you name it...maAiiies and equipment* tod. C*ltok 
handles thousands df commodities every day* all 
supervised by a practised teain of experts. 

Whatever your business* importing* exporting or 
co-operative ventures* contact your nearest C. I. man. 



<#> C. ITOH & CO.. LTD. 

■ilOCMIi ‘ U!'> ^ 


GVNflMt IAIt»QltTEItS AND tXPOltTlllS^'SllStHiSS CONSUirANTS/fNfIRNATiDNAL MERCHANTS 

ic HEAD OFFICE: C.P.O."^!t »7. Osaka, Japan , Cable; “CITOH. I^KA,” , ' , 

■ ’ TOKYO OFFICE: C.P.aB«MC 136. Tokyo, Japan Cable; “CITOjtl TpKyO'’,. 

' - Offiec*'4n Eur**«) London, Paris, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, Milano^'Beograd. Offieea in other eontlMH^t Now York, Loa Angeles, Montreal) Mexico, 
Sio Paulo, Buenos Aires. Johannesburg, Beyrouth, .Teheran, Karachi, New DelbiiBangkok,.Siogapore, Djakarta, Hongkong, Sydney and other main cities. 













We call this 'Production Control*, but In 
everyday language it simply means having 
everything in the right place at the right time. 
Production Control foresees the complete 
series of operations required to produce 
buildings of the right quality by the best 
method and yet as cheaply as possible—and 
above all, on time. It also ensures that the 
I original construction plan ts adhered to, 
anticipating problems as far as possible, 
before they arise. Production Control is one 
of the progressive administrative and 
ibanagement techniques used by the Laing 
Organisation whatever the size bf the 
Construction project. 
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How the 

Hongkong Hilton 
beats the 
water shortage 

Water is a problem throughout 
Hong Kong, but not at the 
Hongkong Hilton. The hotel 
has huge storage tanks for 
drinking water and its own 
wells for bath water. The air- 
conditioning and sanitation 
systems use sea water. 

So there's no water shortage at 
the Hongkong Hilton—and no 
shortage of fascinating 
contrasts either. The Grill Room 
is staunchly American, the 
Jade Lotus Room richly oriental. 

There’s a 25th floor night club 
... an Olympic-size swimming 
pool...and a 110-foot brigantine 
for harbor cruises. 

The Hongkong Hilton is right 
at the heart of Hong Kong’s 
major business and govern¬ 
mental district. A ten-minute 
ferry ride frqm Kowloon. And 
fifty of the finest free port 
shops have branches right in 
its arcade. 

For reservations, see your 
travel agent, or call any Hilton, 

Hotel or Hilton Reservation 
\Office. Rates start as low as 
£3 12s. a day. 

nOMGKONd MILTOM 


Tf ",.-aaa— r-fH ii l|TT .. fltr*r i rtfliri-'r -i-nTTrir'Drii ■ i b rrT rnsr ai i mi- teto-> a i i - | tji b. — 

D0IN6 VUSINESS IBROAD 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Limited is an 
independent research and advisory organisation which Jijas 

■ helped many hundreds of clients to find new markets, 

■ extend existing ones and to get established in other 

countries. ^ 

I ElU services include: 

Selecting the market: After prclitninary '‘screening’’ 

' surveys a selection of the recommended marketgpis made 
in order of preference, with reasons for the selection. 

'! Selecting the product: The EIU assists in the selection 
and advises on the presentation of ihc most promising 
! products for individual markets. 

Investigating the market: The EIU makes independent 
market investigations in all parts of the world, analysing 
such items as market size, probable growth, nature of 
I demand, prices, competition, brand shares, imports, 
exports, tariffs and quotas, the currency and exchange 
I position, distribution channels, discounts and margins, 
j advertising data, packaging, etc. 

i Advice on marketing: The EIU Marketing Consultants 
provide praaical assistance on all aspects of marketing e.g. 
promotion, sales methods and sales force administration. 

Investment abroad: The EIU provides information, 

I opinion and advice to help with the hard and careful think¬ 
ing that comes before the decision w^here and how to get 
I established, say, by subsidiary, acquisition, licence or by 
export. 

I Keeping well informed: The EIU helps tlic exporter to 

1 keep right up to date on his markets, 'fhis can be by 

I subscription to EIU ihrce-monthly bulletins on each 
country, by specially designed regular services for the 
I cliffs export department, by personal briefs for the 
! client’s representative visiting the markets, and by consulta- 
' tion with EIU representatives in those countries. 


Full particulars of these and other EIU services from: 

The Economist Intelligence United Limited 

Spencer House 27 , St Jamesh Place London 5 in 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Inc 

Lincoln Building 60 East 42 nd Street New York \1 NY USA 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Inc 

200 South Michigan Avenue Chicago llUnoitUSA 

The EIU has offices, companies and representatives in 35 
countries, and research correspondents in almost all others. 
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Tokyo .Is tlie wrld’s-most ■ 
bustling city, but youkl 


t ^ ■ 


This Qiddt was ooa^»B^ the J 
Stati^cal Department of The .; 
Economist for itw withih our owti 
ofl^ it was decided to it as a 

ho<%to«Mitve a wider puUic. The.. 
Guide has now been out of print ^ ; 
some years but requestS'for copiiw a*® 
come in. It lua tfaetej^ been . 

to revise and ex^d ibe Oidde and to 
publish a second “a^ u|»4tKlate . j;/ 
editipn.'. ■' 


^^'ibc unitiiii^'.'are't^^V' 

certain countries and trades, 
conversion factors are given,- 
The Guide, price 17/6d. ^ 
post free for cash with o/ 
obtainable from: / 


fS'^Siiknow it at the Tokyo Hiltoi^ 
Although It’s only mlnutes,| 


;:kC ^ major business, shoi^tng;^ 

^ ^^ ifand eh^^ T^’ 

" : the city, the Tokyo Hilton Is a 

^ haven of peace and quiet. It 
has its own Kyoto-style garden, ir^ 
Ja^ tea lounge, a 
■■■■ / -wimmlng pool 

/ '-sinese steam 

■ H •'lace ‘ 


I Namd 


V A or 

/// > 

^ 

^ i . dnjoy- 

^ ^ M O'" 9®* 

i $ 

^ S . D^tTlSwSbrSoHand Hous«, ^ 
r? 41 St., London 8.W.I. F/esse send me a ^ 
of the BEA Silver Wing Holidays Book j 


/ 


. dnjoy- 
■’tStTok, or get 


PuUicador 
The ISjcow 
London/ 


/ -y 'if 

/ '■ "Q JU iweaks 
f - 2 weeks 

^ i'.Od 2 weeks 

M .*am avaiiable also. 

Q only be purchased in the 


I Nama 
I 

I Addraaa 
I 

I . 

I 
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W^^house have gone to town on marine tools ! 

Woodlioiise Sl Mitdlielt tuu] Fredk. Tpwn & Sons Iiax e gremp, and their recent mergii^t §tep. The new 

long been eetibwncd names for c<^it^Iathes» and for milling name isTowji Woodhouse (no need to make a note of it— 
and drilling machines. Both v^^ere comf»anies ip the Ward you’ll see it on many of the best macliine tools I) 


THS W ARD GRORR 



^ I ' ; iVver^C^)/7j^)':THO^ W. WARD LTD. ! 

Group lied Office: ALBION W ORKS, SIJEFnELD. /Ww O^r; ({HESTERGATE HOUSE, VAUXflALL BRIDGE ROAD, SW'lj 





For the first time BFA; with the C0i©f>eratl6n of Britein^si teading fraV<ii ageiite, can offer you all-in^sive 
holidays. The8e,$iiverWir>g Holidays give realjeJttre lMtw#it^cw.fhf:in a^bdern BEAairlinerr^Trident, 
Comet 4B, Vanguard, Visdount^h'r^ular, schkfuied fUghts. enjoying BeA's renowned service ’On the 
way. You have a choice of delightful destinations, and on your arrival you can be sure of comfort at a 
hotel specially selected for you by leading travel agents. If you want to make sure Of your holiday enjoy¬ 
ment, send in the. coupon below for your FREE copy of the BEA1964 Silver Wing Holiday Book, or get 
a copy from any BEA Office or appointed Travel Agent. 


BEA 


For Summor 19$4 wo of for tho following: 


Paris.—. from; 

C6ted'Azur . from: 

Italian Riviera.. from: 

Greece . .. from; 


The Greek Islands 

Israel... 

Morocco . 

Malta . 

Lebanon 


from: 
from I 
-from; 
from: 
from 


£16.14.0d 
£59.17.0d 
£63. 6.0d 
£91. 9.0d 
£126.ie.0d 
ei20.l6.0d 
“'£80:iZ6d 
£62.1 l.Od 
£132.11,Od. 


3 nights 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
13 nights 
2 weeks- 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


Severai two-centre holidays are available also. 
Silver Wing Holidays can only be purchased in tho 
United Kingdom. _ . 


Tp BEA, Booklet Dapt. (SW20) Doriand Houaa, 
Lower Regent St., London S.W.1. Please send me a 
FREE copy of the BEA Silver Vfing Holidays Book 


Name 

Address 
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why he chooses Northern ft; j^lbjrers 49^hi^hh<?!5* fbr h^ 

!Bappjfamilie.3&T6rywIiei;e find agood bargain range of poHcies so wide tliat' tiiey can I^kdle 
in 'Northern & Umplojers Assdrance'. They §11 jova i^nrance .nss^» th^^ 
give the finest service obtainable, including a . friendly, helpful people to d^l ^tt* 


You’ll be on got^ terms with the 

NORTHERN& 

EMPLOYERS 

ASSURANCE 




Head Offices: 1, Moorgate, London, E.C.2.—Homflton Boose, Lmidon, S.C.4,i 
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T here is no si|^ of a dred' adtaidhtfatibn idiwe 'Ohidayii^ 
way the Tories Edve leactdd ' to die tebutdd;'diosc 
uiidadve in thirty years, Mr MacduEan's hritve iitt^mfM; to i^riy 
into Europe and a new 'Wodd. Of two cbnserirative diat'^ yhb wi^ 

last hatde tvins the war and dtat nothing fails like faQufe, ^ey tuiye bbrnaa 
the more ansmic and faint-hearted 6ne. Mr Buder has bfdkeh h{s ai^-ded^| 
ordinance on lucidity only to tell the House ctf CoilKilmotis oh'' 
apropos of Herr ErWd’s ill-timed pleas for Eurq)ean pc^ded- c6-bpe^t^ 
that no quesuon had arisen of Britkin’s renewing ita approac^ '^ th« Euto^ban 
common market. One has needo^'die ear of a bat to catdt tEe idi^tliSt noise 
from the Prime Minister construable as interest in Europe. Add totmds the 
end of 1962, as Foreign Secretary, he m^e one of the mo^ foi^era add ^sic 
of all the speeches on the polidcal reasons for' British condhitimeat fb 
the common market. Are we honesdy to beUeve thkt what tvas fundamental 
eighteen months ago is now pollen in the vdnd, fmitful enougli if it falls on 
the right, flower, but not worth pursuing over die garden wsfll ? 

If the Tories go to the polls without proclaiming loudly that Britain’s place, 
when she can take it, is firmly in Europe, rtiey are going to be accused,' righdyj 
of a major act of political cowardice. It is not enough to say that because 
General de Gaulle does not want Britain in, there is nothing to be done for 
years, and one might just as well stay mum. For the friends of Britain on die 
continent will not insult any British party by thinking it lacks the courage of 
its convictions. They will simply doubt the conviction itself. It ywts one of 
Britain’s staunchest allies in the Brussels talks, M. Jean Monnet, who remarked 
in last week’s issue of Opera Mundi Europe that though Britain meant a great 
deal to the Six, because of its respect for law and democratic institutions, 
this does not mean or imply that we would qot in any circumstances pursue .djc 
political unification of Europe without Great Britain. We i^uld ^e|u«;tasitly-;d|i>'to 
if Britain itself seemed to turn its back oh the great process of change u^n which 
we are embarked. 

This can be read as a warning to Mr Harold Wilson. But it means as well diat 
so long as the British supporters of Britain’s entry into Europe decide, on 
grounds of short-term exp^ency, not to speak up, they are indirectly pushing 
Britain’s backers in the Six to acquiesce in General de Gaulle’s continent^ 
drift away from all “ Angio'Saxons.” To let the general make all the running 
is to aid and abet him as much as to pretend, as Mr Wilson does, that dor 
Britain to be outside Europe is all for the best in this worst of alljpdsrible 
worlds. 

Entry into Europe was never just an economic panacea, thou^ the flourishing 
of British exports after the general's veto does nothing to dii^rovc the argument 
that the British economy needs the test and opportunity of a continental market 
CO give it a new impetus. (In fact, British exports to tbe Six are now beginning 
to level off.) There is plenty of room for reform and modernisation in tf)fe 
crowded island. The broader case for joining Eure^ was always a political 
one, tbe vision the British have pf what should be done in the wc^ and 
of the means to achieve it. Large thou(^ the role of the.ConuiioMiwtk'lQay 
go on being in an age when colour bars and bars of poverQr^nd.'wealto 
ooiactde all too neatly, it cannot be a powerhouse of change iijrw world. The 
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G>inmonwealth, composed picdominanrly of countries strug¬ 
gling to industrialise, cannot by itself provide the material 
means for bigger and better policies of development. The 
Commonwealth, with nations in every stage of economic and 
cultural transition scattered all over the globe, cannot generate 
the beginnings of the new-model international institutions 
needed to organise the peace» above all between East and West. 

It was to do all these things that the British government 
decided to join the common market, and to some extent it was 
to prevent these things happening that General de Gaulle plied 
bis axe. But even the general is mortal, and most continentals 
are still nearer to agreeing with the British than with him. If 
it was right and expedient to seek to join Europe eighteen 
months ago, it is right and expedient now to look forward to 
the day when it will once more become possible to do so. 
Britain ought not just to ignore or oppose General de Gaulle, 
but on every occasion to take the initiative away from him. 

Easier said than done, of course. There are areas of policy 
such as the Kennedy round of tariff negotiations where he 
undoubtedly holds a whip if he wants to crack it. But to 
act as if he is free to wield it where he pleases is simply to give 
him the stage and to bow out. In fact, there are areas of policy 
where be is far from holding any whip. Instead of retreating 
into a sub^Gauilism of its own on defence, Britain can and 
ought to help build up the Atlantic partnership in the Nato 
mixed-mannra nuclear force. Instead of a truly conservative 
void of policy on Latin America, Britain can and should 
suggest ways in which the bulk of Europe that is friendly to the 
Um’ted States should help perhaps the most explosive conti¬ 
nent of all to help itself, and not just leave that half-hemisphere 
to General de GauUe. Above all, instead of keeping pusil¬ 
lanimous silence on the doubtful assumption that outspoken¬ 
ness wiU harm its electoral chances, the Tory government can 
and should lose no opportunity of emphasising its vision of 
what Europe, with Britain inside it, must be and do in 
partnership with America. Even in the canniest terms this is 
the one wise coarse to pursue, for it is the only way to keep 


Brazil Cracks 

O N Thursday afternoon, though he had not yet thrown 
in the sponge^ President GouVart'^s resistance to the 
Brazilian army’s coup d’6tat seemed to be collapsing 
with unexpected rapidity. But, if this is surprising, there is a 
depressing familiarity about the events leading up to this 
week’s crisis. An article on page 31 by a correspondent in 
Rio de Janeiro describes the background of galloping inflation 
and labour and agrarian discontent. Against this background, 
a president with left-wing leanings and with supporters more 
extreme than himself is matched against a conservative coali¬ 
tion including the governors of some of Brazil’s most important 
stdees. Hfdding the ring, as it often does in the vast sweep 
of the world between Rangoon and the Cape of Good Hope, 
is thearmy~an army in Brazil’s case apparently split unevenly 
between the two sides. 

Thb immediate cause of the crisis was President Goulart’s 
demand for changes in the constitution to extend the powers 
of ibis office and, in particular, to make himself an eligible 
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open the door on all the diverse choices Britain has to take. 

Today, no one can more than guess at the problems Britain 
and Europe will face on the day, whenever that is, that General 
de Gaulle leaves office, and new deals are, one hopes, again 
conceivable. Certainly, if the common market and Efta are 
then both adult (which neither is today) and if the pressures 
for federal union between the Six are bursting out of the 
mesmeric circle, in which the general has enclosed them, the 
greatest political goodwill and tact will be needed to solder 
Britain and the Six together. If the sounds from Britain in 
the coming months and years are supercilious or inaudible, 
the goodwill may in the meantime simply lose the required 
afflatus. No one who knows the doubts about Britain among 
contineatal opponents of General de Gaulle and all he stands 
for can regard this as mere theory. If it were to happen and, 
for instance, the Six forged ahead to political union regardless 
of Britain, this country would be faced with tjjie Hobson’s 
choice of the weak or improvident—another fait accompli. 

In 1964, it is emphatically not too late. Opinion in the Six 
pins its residual hopes on Mr Harold Wilson’s celebrated 
“ flexible ” wisdom, should he take office, first to play down 
and later to throw out his party’s antediluvian conditions for 
membership of Europe, such as the refusal of all collective 
involvement in British foreign policy or planning. It might 
be the greatest blow yet for bipartisan foreign policies in 
Britain if Mr Wilson were faced with the responsibilities of 
power ; but Labour is no longer the sole likely incumbent of 
the Whitehall living. The fact that the Tories, who are 
formally committed to a European policy, have not declared 
their hand has been at least as damaging to Britain's cause 
abroad as Labour’s sneers. 

It is the Tories’ duty to themselves, and to Britain’s future, 
to speak out on Europe and what ends it should serve. This 
is the real test of our next rulers, because it does focus our 
present requirements and responsibilities in the world—and 
Europe's too. In this cavSe, silence is not golden ; it is the well- 
hinged movement of a closing door. 


candidate in the 1965 presidential election. But extra bitter¬ 
ness has been added by the government’s failure to punish 
March 27th’s naval mutineers, a failure that seems to have 
enraged some officers and given rise to dark, but probably 
erroneous, talk of communist subversion ” in the armed 
forces. It looks, indeed, as though it was this last event that 
started Tuesday’s military rising in the state of Minas Gerais. 

What stands out in the history of Brazil since 1961 is the 
failure of President Goulart’s administration to cope with the 
problems it was put there to solve. His speech of March 13th, 
with its demands for enfranchisement of illiterates, expro¬ 
priation of land and constitutional reform, ^ad the air of being 
prompted by a desperate desire to find some sort of programme 
to break the spell of impotence. President Goulart is said to 
regard himself as the heir of Getulio Vargas, but he has not 
been an effective disciple, and hardly a match for Senhor Carlos 
Lacerd'a, his chief political adversary and the man usually 
credited with having brought about the fall of Vargas. 


Is the last, best chance for a middle way in 
Latin America proving illusory ? 
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: The cdii» d»t aocompattied Presidenr Gotifaitt’s fairing 

office in i also seemed likely to lead to civil ifrat. It if^si 
in fact, patdi^ by. ari onl&d}^^ coinptoth^ lus'll^d 
the eff^ 6f nuAa^ Br^ even hardet jjovem than it is 
anyway, firilc the, president looks to have b^ defe$ited 
by the co4ition ffiat was against hint then. But die coalition’s 
victory m^y be only temporary (though Senhor .<^ulart’s 
personal defeat may be permanent) and in any case this week’s 
events are unlikely to change ^ shape of the Brazilian 
dilemma. Brazil hm managed to industrialise itself^ but lags 
badly behind in the sodal reform that ought to accompany 
industiialisatibni. And ^fet even Senhor Brizda's ^ nationil^ 
ists” :seein '’iai>re'interested ht a" sterile {dtm of anti- 
Amerfc^sm than in producing ted reme<tf^ y ^ toi ,Senhor 
X^erda a^ his dljes^ their a.(^^ for 

ah lurWipgi^s.eyeR tO;^ pduntiy^s n^ajjiirjijpb- 

leros, httle jip, ,the.,way:.i>f .useful -Wjork cut te ezpe^ed 
from any regime they may ipstalli, 


Whatever the final result ti '-'dm 
can be no ques^ o£,itt 

the j^t of Latiri the .^a^li®r^ot 

IS w^t it.is—will disappemtthe ^ 

had looked to Brazil as a pos^le eiangde hE the mi^.road 
» devdopmeot, aclneving ct^omaic.^rawfii pqtitkad: 

imheavaL The mihtary rising dgnhntAfnsidlSnekiidiim'twbe 
on difficidt terms: widi the UnitM Stamsiwitl^^be asezitMd to 
American machhuatjons, and foe State Depiartfoent) fo'Vfokh 
Brazil Is Something of h tmiclhfone 
American iespotelbilhy, tritf how hkVe^ cliidil^effit^'iir 

A t^uw tot 
Ameuea mw tcopy™yd 
kind.. 1^(^otdyh»<$uii^liggu(p|^ 
po«w whose mterei* it iis.m,|iwv«att jH9h«a«h^ 

American headspbete. tiHr;Gmtfotas'lifcdyit«hfe.-!foelmriyimMr 


to gain. 


r, ; iv'yxi 'fiyJ 


Room 
for the 
British 


l^rttain js startiqig to wake up to the facts of i^pAdjto^totioa^ y ' h i w t l i» 
changing social habits new technical prohleniS. t*lleiih^«hiif ifepUfl 
on traffic in towns, and the Governnient^B Buiycy of toiti^ 
are the most todical official responses to the hew prctoure^: /J^^hiad^vv^ Vi 
these and other proposals lie sonte curious, oldbfesldtmedy tmproven- • 
assumptions. They are criticised in this Oi’.iiclo hy .FrdfessmrPi^t^ S 
chairman of the Town ahd Country Planning Associadoh ■ ’ * , 


The Space ProbJem 

I T is conventionally assumed that Britain is too short of land and 
space to afford experimentation with new urban forms. TTiis 
view colours the whole Buchanan report, which is entirely con¬ 
cerned with fitting traffic of today’s l^d into cities on today’s 
pattern. Certainly it would be a mistake to attempt to meet the 
growing demands of the nation’s rising population by low-density 
or scattered development, which anyhow is expensive in public 
services, visually unattractive, and socially m5«)pk:. But space 
certainly exists for meeting housing needs rather more amply 
than under the present “6o to the acre” nibric-^and also for 
absorbing the hew patterns of living that a more affluent, Idsurcd 
and motorised society will swiftly demand. 

The most obvious waste of land m Britain now is irt agriculture 
and forestry, which still cover 89 per cent of the island’s surface. 
Because farming is becoming, more;efficient, it setans likely that 
the industry could yield up two million acres of crops and grass 
over the next twenty years, while feeding the same proportion of 
an enlarged population as it does today. This should be ample 
land. But agriculttire could give up more if necessary. Britain’s 
milk supply could probably be obtained more efficiently from half 
the present number of dairy forms, occupying two-thirds of the 
present acrcage^thus releasing a further 4 or 5 million acres. 

There is ample land for new developments bf all kinds, leaving 
massive tracts of open country for all sorts of special recreational 
uses—even including (unsubsidised) farming. Really efficient and 
concentrated agricultural areas already ea:ist and should be defined 
and encouraged. Meanwhile the nation should cease investing sub¬ 
sidies in farmland tiiat win be .wanted for development or that 
would be better given over, pardy to recreation. 

To put accepted ideas of land shortage in their pla^, it is wohh 
demolishing the false assumption that the South ’’ is in general 
much more congested than the “ North.” The three northern regions 


have an average popiflatlbn density of 959 persons square 
the three south-eastern ones 1,149 ,* andtWs comparfsbii\^clud^ 
the broad acres of the south-West antf includes die linfo^abitcd 
moorlands of the north. On many bases of compariskm the north 
would be the more congested (although It has the vast advantage 
that far less non-urban land in the north is prohibited' td 
dwellers because of cnclosurer into farms). 

It is not wn true that space is scarcer around British than 
American cities. Only a little over one-fifth of ffie '6,70^ ^uare 
miles of what planners caH the London Cc^efence'R^dn is at 
present in urban uses (including as to^parwl pnife- 

third of the 6^900 squire idles of the KTew Yprk 
latter’s land resources are being eaten up iterc di^'diiS'tikes as 
fast. ' *'■” J ‘ '■ ' ; 

This is not to dei^, ‘of coOrse, that paofts of Britain ie ctowdeci 
and booming more so. Bur anotionaJ dii^c W urban 
belief that new development is bound to u^, and pfcOTc^c 
for privacy and green views on flitee sides, are inadequate" bases 
for a modem planning policy. We have to coiic to terms witii 
the urban explosion ahd the new civilisation it portends. 

The Government’s plan for south-eastern &gland, publfiSied 
in mid-March, rests on a policy of long-distance dimerarfOT popu¬ 
lation. This is in principle correct, because entiimy new growth 
points have become essential in modem Britain.' !6nt the i^lue of 
these growth points, so far as the immediate London f^bn is con¬ 
cerned, is to provide more dbow room for the considerable growth 
which will occur nearer in. The vision of hew cities near Southamp¬ 
ton or Peterborough mast not be allowed to distract attention 
the even harder task of pUhning for considerable chan^tad 
growth within a ^40 mile rndhis of Charmg Cross. Evtt withih 
this area, the most crowded in Britain, the facts of lansa use stm 
permit an imaginative combination of large'jjipwi ^tches 
with new growffi patterns if planners are wise e^k©!. Af present 
they have simply averted their gaze from the ihess. 
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The Traffic Problem 

tbed* it abort ci, space. But the country almost 
certainly is, diort of capitd fdr public works. Kow the basic tenets 
of the Bucbaninl report' ou traffic in towns are that^ while space is 
•carce, capiftal is pleodftiL The first tenet is esqplicitly stated, the 
second it implicit in the colossal bUl for reconciling traffic and 
enHromDent on Buchanan prindplcs. This bill is So huge that 
nobody {not e^cn motorists tbteselves) would contemplate it. 
Themfor^ pcogcess towards the goal of balancing the rival demands 
e|C foee plovement and decent Uving must also depend upon the 
adoption of. measures for cmitrolibg and distributing tra& flows. 
Towns cannot be redesigned primarily for the purpose of absorbing 
traffic^ even if it were desirable that they diould be. 

But aodal ttends which hdp traffic problems should surely be 
cncourkgc^ idhd har^ discouraged. A ^traffic architec- 

cnte ^ cvefuBy about t^ relation of bufidings to 

roi^ biit which orntts dl reference to the living and working 
patterns of die idtufe, is an artificial abstraction. Yet this is what 
Budianan has cffmd us. (Mr Marples is still narrower in vision, 
but perhaps more realistic. He relegates " Buchanan ideals ” to 
tome future utopia, while disregarding them in getting traffic 
moving now.) 

The fttid And caaicst apetted of Buchanan's omissions concerns 
dty cepttes. It should, surely, be obvious that the marginal costs 
of aociess m centres rise sluuply for public transport, and more 
aharpiy yet for private (motor) transport. These costs must rise 
even mote ate^dy yet for all road transport, if die Buchanan goal 
of pfocectiog dismeta from dirougb, traffic is to be seriously 
pursued : for that requires the by-passing at vast espense ot all 
nei^Uiourhoods between the dty centre and its edge, not to mention 
the reshaping of the centre itself. 

The Govemment has not only shirked both the logical altcrna- 
dvea of dtber oontrolling urban motorists or charging the full price 
for didr motoiing. It is also beginning to flirt, as Buchanan also 
does, wic^ the tfily notkm that '^cheaper public transport ” might 
help. Motorists rich enough and hardy enough to face the tirc- 
aomeness ^ driving into city centres are hardly likely to be 
diverted bo to buses for a few pence saved. The answer is not to 
suMdise public transport, but to charge private motorists what 
it costs to make private motoring possible. If motoring to the centre 
were made so cost at least twice as much as public transport, as 
it should do to cover the costs of protecting neighbourhoods, many 
cars would be. le^ at ho me - or for wives to use in better ways. 

The am tnuai; be not to milsa public transpe^ arti^ially cheap, 
bur to make iniyatc transport Indirect relief 

to the roads may be the priodpal justification for the Victoria Line, 
but a subsidised un^e^mind would t^piouDt to a general subsidy 
Itff aooets m central loipdoa, $ucb a motion sits strangely indeed 
a^ a desire to entice Ibndqn office to new cities, for it suggests 
that central area einployers may be simultaneously bribed to leave 
md subsidised to stay. The policy hardly des in either with an 
icceptance of die th^s of protecting neighbourhoods; for pro¬ 
tection requires more funds, not incentives to longer journeys. 

The Buchanan report's obsession with existing central areas 
irises from a failure to realise the really new possibilities opened 
lip by indiridual private transport by private car. Generalised 
w ownership makes possibles complete change of the shape of the 
i j j d iriftn al city. Given private transport, there can be many 
npt one single centre, for each town. TJjc Buchanan report 
:ofitm;j^t!m the case of Leeds in the year 2000—and assumes 
propo^on of the jx^ulation of Leeds and 
lisQcict be trekking into work in the central area. But, 

vhile I litege c^tral-bound movement may well continue, it seems 
Jmost certain tw odier , movements will become larger and rela- 
^y more hnpcnti^ The out-of-town shaping centre, 
pecfficaHy adape^ to die motor-car, is a portent of a future diat 
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the car makes possible—and that can reverse traditional m-and-out 
daily commuting. . . 

The obsession with central areas may also blind public opinion 
to the vast Investment that will be demanded for handling these 
more novel types Of movement. Wo must anticipate a steep build¬ 
up of traffic to ndw industrial, commercial and service centres 
spread around the burgeoning urban regions. To' keep the volume 
(i this new traffic within digestible limits must be one of the mam 
concerns of town planning controls over the location of homes and 
industrial and commercial areas; but controls cannot be exp^cd 
to overcome the logic of population spread and increased mobility. 

It is in these new travel patterns that the different, indeed 
opposite, characteristics of private and public transport become 
apparent. Cars move most freely to facilities located on fairly 
open sites where parking is simplified and which are sufficiently 
scattered to avoid local congestion. In America these conditions 
have caused a fantslstic proliferation of sca^ered facilities of all 
kffids, and one result is a visual subtopia far beyond anything yet 
found in our relatively ddy island. Such results have Been blocked 
here by light planning controls and the high land costs which 
they cause. It is a laudable aim to prevent excessive scatter, 
but it is a little incongruous for an expert report on traffic to 
write off so completely the distinctive advantages of the car. In 
. future, town planning will surely have to cater for these advantages 
in a rather more positive way. 

Public transport, in contrast, works best with steady loads moving 
to fairly concentrated centres. Scattered development and facilitioi^ 
do not suit the users of public transport. This war of interests (for 
such it really is) has been won decisively in America by ffie 
motorists, but many of the fruits'of this victory are currently being 
found to be bitter. Visual effeas apart, even a highly motorised 
society leaves at least a quarter of households completely depen¬ 
dent upon public transport (with many more who are partly depen¬ 
dent). Thus a synthesis of the two types of interest is the right goal 
for Briuin. 

This synthesis might be pursued along two lines. First, a limited 
number of boldly conceived but carefully located out-of-town shop¬ 
ping and entertainment (and also employment) centres ought to be 
allowed. One effect would be to relieve, but certainly not to kill, 
the city centres. (For example, a shopping centre at Haydock in 
Lancashire, on the M6 motorway and half way between Liverpool 
and Manchester, would be within easy reach by car of li million 
people.) The second approach is to plan for groups of towns in 
such a way as to secure access to centres of activity for both 
public and private transport users. This points to the avoidance 
of very large centres, and to the placing of medium-sized centres 
along good transport routes; in some cases on their own, at a 
focal communications point accessible from several urban areas. 

The Problem of Growth 

People have at last perhaps begun to imdcrstand the great scale 
of new develoinnent which a booming and shifting population is 
likely to bring about Growth points, new cities and other con¬ 
cepts are takmg their place in the planning liturgy as part suc¬ 
cessors to new towns. But ideas about the best new models of 
development are still either hazy or conyentionaL The most fruitful 
notion is that of the urban or regional complex rather than the 
individual new or expanded town. The conurbation is unneces- 
sariJiy large and compressed, and ill-fitted for a spdety made mobile 
by ffie car. But some of its advantages ha^ to be preserved. 
These include the assets of external economies, broader job oppor¬ 
tunities and specialised technical and social facilities, which turn 
on a considerable accumulation of people and economic activities. 

The new town concept, on the other hand, has the great advan¬ 
tage of simplifying journeys to work, preserving physically distinct 
towns, aiding access to ffie countryside, and nourishing (in the 
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long run) community spirit. But the new town cannot, in most 
cases, exist satisfactorily on its own. It needs to be. part of a^kkr 
complex. This complex would best take the form of a group of 
towns of varying size, each with a fair degree of self-tcontammfnt/’ 
but knit together" so as to get- the more essential advantages of a 
large population. Varying in size from perhaps 500,000 people 
to a maximum of two or three millions, such a complex could 
take the classical form of a major city surrounded by lesser towns ; 
or a more polycentric pattern containing various towns and perhaps 
, isolated centres specialising in particular functions. The omiplcx 
would normally include both bid and new towns, the former b^g 
included because of their expansion possibilities, or their need for 
^ far-reaching renewal, or their cultural contribution to the complex. 

As people become more affluent, the ability of a cluster of (say) 
250,000 people to support facilities will increase. Such a cluster 
should be equal to supporting a good range of such things as 
department stores, cinemas (and perhaps theatres), rest^ur^ts, 
professional sports, bowling alleys, etc. As the population living ifl- 
the outer parts of urbs^n regions or in new complexes grows, a great 
variety of localised facilities will emerge and dependence upon the 
large city centre will be reduced. 

One of the most cheerful recent developments in England has 
been the revival of smaller cultural centres, gener^y historic towns 
which are beginning to sprout new universicies, continental restau¬ 
rants and cinemas, small theatres and art galkrk^ coffee houses, etc. 
Of course London will continue, and rightly so, to offer specialised 
cultural and social facilities which can be obtained nowhere else ; 
but increasingly this will be a service not so mu(h to the London 
area as to the whole country—unless (which is much p) be desired) 
some northern city can take on a similar persona. 

Measured against these considerations, the Government’s south¬ 
east plan looks very threadbare.^ Only the Portsmouth-SoUthampton 
scheme begins to^look like a counter-magnet to London, and that 
vaguely and imperfectly. Where is the drawing power, of new 
• cities which, even when hna^y built, will be isolated units of 150,000 
people ? (As the Government itself points out, many pleasant 
medium-sized towns suitable for offices already exist in the region— 
but the offices are not going there.) ’ The rural conservationists 
also have a legitimate grouse in objecting to further outward 
growth of the London region in all directions. 

Counter-Magnets 

I ? we are to establish real counter-magnets to the excessive draw 
of the conurbations three things are essential. There should 
be very few of them, each should comprise a group of towns or a 
small urban region, and each new complex should be s^arated. 
from the London area by a broad green wedge. One candidate for 
this treatment (although rather close to London) would be East 
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Kent, with Ashfoed (and> other towns), fee industryi QwKtfftbury f9i( 
culture, and the cc^st {or ictiiM grandpareuts s tbf Cbaati4;pioiijel 
adds force to the idea, and alsp a power^ argument for avpid^g 
itfflustrial sprawl alot^ the mid-Kent ^d^ p^- 

bilitics exist in East Anglia and ^uad mwy of tho; ,towns scMted 
by the ^vemment—but they aro not aO mnteti ^ 

The idea of a new kind of urban complex is ind^ lecav^g a 
tentative application in the Livlngsttme area of SebtUudL in the 
north it would be desirable to fink medium-sized'towns m uirgem 
need of renewal along with completdy hdv development^ The 
joint development of such a complex towtss^ Diutii^ 
south Lancashire-Cbeshire (in each case incocporaciii^ tomcittdady 
designated new towns) would be worth donstdetaitioiL it would 
^ easier to strOcc the necessary bdanice between nortib and 
in terms of a few largish complexes than with 
arejw. . * , • ,, J 

The quewion of machinery poses litdo di^g^yqi g ^ 
initiative (and assuming that effective re;^nal gov^mincnf 
yet come to pass). V^ere local goyemm^t is 'a^dy 
relation to the Scale of new growth, as is ^ 'Cale ffi 

conurbations following the recommendations of Hik iMi Govbrn-^ 
ment Commission, the city government is the appropriafte develop¬ 
ment agency .; but where local government is weak in these towns, 
and possibly relucjDaat a$ w^ the neW growth cmiitfy ^ organ¬ 
ic by a special public agency* Thus the Ciowd^er coppcft oft 
regional development corporation, m^)laf^ in; fhe ppntext of 
conurban modernisation (^^re it would compete; Itrg^ Soib^ 
times giant, local authorities) finds its appco]kij;te pb^ in the. 
creadbo of new urban dusters. 

Sudh a corporation would deploy all the powers of. a new town 
corporation in a number of designated areas. Desiginatbn is die 
critied political bridge to cross, and could only be properly done 
on the basis of a broad master plan—a new kind of docuinent, a 
spedfication for the reshaping and 4gtowth of a Small ttgion {mh 
(perhaps) 250,000 to one million people. As such it needs the 
services (as does regional planning generally) of a new breed of 
planner, one who is specialised in the sodo-<conOmic Study of 
physical development. To produce such skilled people, e strong 
university centre for the study of urban growth and regional plan¬ 
ning is urgently needed. Lack of suitalrie staff is quite likdy a 
severer obstade to effective planning than is weak machinery. 

The way forward in planning lies throu^ fadng up to the scale 
of growth that is now likdy, and organising it boldly and systematic¬ 
ally. We are still too rductant to accept the fact of the urban 
region. Acceptance requires a new approach to land use, social 
provision, and traffic movements. It requires a recognidOT that 
the urban region can be made to work and work well, but that it 
will not do so if we go on pursuing the will-o’-the-wisps of urban 
compeessUm or ever-more-distant dispersion. And where counter- 
magnets are needed, let them be fitde urban rcgkvis of their own. 


Not Far from Babi Yar 


All itnti-Semites treat me like a Jew 
for that reason I am a true' Russian 

—Yevtushenko in Bahi Yar, the poem named after the 
place near Kiev where the Germans massacred many 
^thousands of Jews on thc^ay of Atonement in 1942 

T hat silly pamphlet on Judaism, printed in Kiev but in 
its caricatures reminiscent of some notqrious prc-1945 
German publishing houses, may do some good after all. 
The stir it created was dl the bigger in that it appeared at a 


time when* the world is being reminded by the Auschwitz trial 
of the crimes to which civilised people can stoop—crimes of 
which the Jews were the main victims. French and Italian 
communists were moved to protest. Last week, the Soviet 
authorities felt compelled to criticise the pamidilet, at least ih 
a Ukrainian paper and through Tass, the Soviet news ageiicy, 
for the benefit of peoi^e abroad. The pressure, if kept jiji, may 
yet force the Soviet government to darify and maj^ even to 
revise its policy on the complex and painful Je,wi& qu^tion. 
This is no small-scale matter. There are nkwe Jews in the 
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Soviet Union thsn in Israel; with at least 2,26^000 tnembcn 
(the‘number Kgktered as Jewish in Ae census 1^2), this 
is the biggest jevrfsh community outside the United States. 

Under the Tsars ^ete was a lodg tradition of anti-Semitism 
and Jewish auffeting. Thiid-tate subjects, {nrfced in a pale of 
settlement, the Jews liv^ in feat of pogroths encouraged , by 
the Tsarist authorities,. No^ wonder that the younger among 
them \verc in tlw for^ont'ofi.ihe smigglc ag^st the Tsars 
fliyj that they were prominent in the leadership of both the 
Bolsbeyiits and die Mensheviks. Religious Jews, as bel^vers, 
cmiid not welcome a godless society; as persecut^ peogde, 
they gmeted the tevotutioo as the dawn of equality. And, 
ind^, the tevoludon did give-them equal rights. The 
Boldieviln pteached assimilatiou but, admitting that Jews in 
eastern Europe lived in big communities of their own, granted 
them cultural freedbm. Jewish books, newspapers and theatres 
flourished. (The famous Israeli theatrical company, the 
Habitmh, its origins in the Moscow of that time.) All 
forms of aojtirSemitism were sternly proscribed. 


A MTi-SEMiTlSM, with its long history of irrational persistence, 
cbtdd not be rooted out ovemi^t by a Bolshevik decree. 
Yet at Some point Moscow stopped even trying to root it out. 
When ? The answer cannot be precise, for officially com¬ 
munist policy has never changed. The turning point came 
sometime in the J930S, when Stalin turned to nationalism. 
Great Russian chauvinism proved cuntagious in the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia^ the. areas of big Jewish settlements, where 
anti-Semitism was a tradition^ ingredient of nationalist 
feeling. The Nazi-Soviet pact (with Litvinov, the Jew, making 
room for Molotov, the Gradle, at the foreign ministry) prob¬ 
ably did not last long enough to have an important effect. But 
the German invasion of 1941 did have an effect, in fact two. 
Proportionately, the Russians were probably second to none 
but the Jews as victims of Nazism, and t^ community of 
suffering strengthened Russian-Jewish ties. On the other 
hand, the seeds of Nazi propaganda did not fall on entirely 
unfe^e ground in the western provinces of the Soviet Union. 

It was during the last years Stalin’s reign, at the height 
of the odd war, that Rusua’s Jews were most uncertain about 
the fate their own gov^mment had in score foc them. Com¬ 
munists have always been anti-Zioaist^ though tbeie may have 
been (MereoceS cf emphasis. But when the iron curtain 
descended Stalin kept a suspmous watch not only for Zionists 
but for anybody with inteniatimtal connections. The Jews, 
whom fate had dispersed all over the world, were the pre¬ 
destined culprits. It was during this vigilance campaign that 
all forms of specifically Jewish cultural life were closed down. 
It was then that celebrated Jewish writers and artists, who 
only a few years previously had been paraded in the West as 
go(^ and-fa^ts, met their death in concentration camps. 
The climax of flie campaign was the notorious doctors’ plot. 
'^Moist of the “ crimmals in white ” falsely accused of having 
tni(d to poison Russia’s leaders were Jewish, 

died.in time. The doctors were freed, their accusers 
then But that was not. quite the end of the Jewsh 

ques^, llgmgh it has now become more difficult m prqve that 
dkcrioainatiqar hikes ^ace. For instance, if a westerner says 
x^at Jews in RhK^ are -being eliminated from certain jMTDfes- 
such as difrfomacy, or that a ntwrems clausus is appjiied 
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in some institutes, it is usual tor a Russian to: reply , with 
indignadon (and^statisdes) that Jews ate represented mote than 
proportionateiy in the libaal ptofessitms ; they amount to one- 
per cent of the population, and yet sup^y, for instance, ten 
per cent of Soviet scientists. When the critical westerner 
o^ects to the emphasis <m Jewish oames in criminal cases of 
embezzlement, the pat reply is that intellectual speculation is 
not ffie only sort Jews happen to be proininent in. 

]df one mentions the almost total di^ppearaned of J^ewlsh 
papers, theatres and.so on, the explanation is that the Jews are 
being “ assimilated only one Jew in five put Yiddish as his 
language in the 1962 census. When cmnplaints are made 
about the shortage (ff synagogues smd the tack of odter religious 
facilities, Soviet Officials put it down to the success of their 
antinreligious pre^ganda, which does not single out Jews 
(though Mr Adzhiibei presumably did not discuss that when 
he saw Pope John). And yet all these are half-truffis, or rather 
answers that glance oS the surface the problem. 

Russians do not tell their western critics, as they could, to 
lo(A to the golf clubs in suburban England or the hotels in 
America where Jews are not admitted. For to deal in tit-for- 
tat terms would be to admit that there is a Jewidt problem in 
Russia, which the Russians busily deny. But the very com¬ 
plexity ci the Jewish question—is this a nation, a race, a 
religion ?—Has created a trap into which the pamphleteer of 
Kiev has plunged unawares. When tourists visit the museum 
of anti-religious propagatida in Leningrad, they may be out¬ 
raged by caricatures of Christian priests ; they do not have the 
feeling of a racial insult. But when the Kiev pamphleteer 
illustrates his thesis on Judaism with caricatures,of blood¬ 
thirsty Jews with hooked noses, it is Der Stiirmer that comes 
to mind. Fortunately, the analogy is still capable of arousing 
indignation. It is the protest among communists that has 
forced such papers as VHumanite in France and Unita in Italy 
to criticise a Russian publication and compelled Russia’s pro¬ 
pagandists to retreat. 

Not all Russians seek the easy way out by pretending that 
the problem does not exist. The issue is discussed ; the con¬ 
troversy over Yevtushenko’s poem Babi Y«r, which is a song 
of sympathy for Jewish victims of the Nazis, together with 
some recent speeches by Russian intellectuals like Romm the 
film-maker, are clear signs of that. But, in Russia as elsewhere, 
the Jewidi quesdoo cannot be aolved in isolation. In Russia, 
to(^ the solution depends on the outcome d the struggle 
between the medieval and die modem, the irrational and the 
rational, the hating turn of mind and ffie loving one. 

It seems that American Jews intend to h( 4 d public meet¬ 
ings at which Russians will be asked to provide answers to 
awkward quesrioDS. Mr Khrushchev is likely to dismiss this 
ap^rc^h^^ a^T^ival bf tbf 0(W iwar. ;Ife ftuiy, at ^s-Aage, 
be more ^iisitive to critiwm from western communists. Bdr, 
since he talks of a. to Lenmism ” he would be well 

advisetl to stqdy ffie .wprdii an^ f^e4s the master,; taking 
pardcuiar note of Lenin’s insistence on the need for tact and 
gendeness in tackling the problem of the Jews because they 
have suffered so much per^ution, AflU this warning of 
Lenin’s was issued before human imagination could be 
stretched to conceive that Jews would one day provide fodekr 
for gas chambers. Mr KhrushcJieY should also poi^er fhe 
truth that anti-Seutitisni, like otiier fonps- of raci^ hatre 4 '- is 
not only a disease in itself but th^.symptom of a deeper illness. 
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COMMENTARY 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 


POWER DISPUTE 


Chinese Attack 


R elations between China and Russia 
have now reached such a pass that if 
delegations from both countries find them¬ 
selves in the same conference hall the ^rfcs 
are sure to fly. At the executive session of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions in 
Sofia two weeks, ago, the Chinese sharply 
attacked the policy of peaceful coexistence, 
the test-ban treaty and so on. At the five- 
day meeting of the Afro-Asian solidari^ 
council in Algiers a week later the proceea- 
ings were marred and impeded by constant 
Soviet-Chinese wrangling. And this week 
in Budapest the commotion created on the 
first day of the International Congress of 
Democratic Lawyers by the Chinese dele¬ 
gates* attacks on Russia left—it is reported 
^ —the French chairman shaking with rage 
and the chief Russian delegate shaking with 
laughter. 

On all these occasions it was the Chinese 
- who started the rumpus. Any rcmaii^g 
doubts about their uncompromising hostility 
towards the Russians must be dispelled by 
the searing attack on Mr Khrushchev pub¬ 
lished on Tuesday in Red Flag and the 
Peking People's Daily. The article is the 
eighth in the two papers’ scries of critical 


comments on the Soviet central committee’s 
letter of July 14th ; it e^tposes at Icng^ 
dangers of ^t exotic conununist dise|ls<, 
** parliamentary cretiniam,’’ of which Mr 
Kbrusheb^ is said to be the lac^, and 
allegedly incurable, victim. In Inrkfy die 
Chinese now. regret that they ever made, 
concessions to wrongheaded Russian views 
about the possibiHty, in certain copdithm^ 
of a parUamciuary road to socialism ; these 
concessions were included in the Moscow 
declarations of 1957 fmd is^. In the 
Chinese view this parliamentary road is a 
**gross error” ana violent revolution the 
means by which to achieve socialism. 
Mr Khrushchev is described as the most 
pernicious of revisionists, and the article 
obliquely hints that he, like other re¬ 
visionists before him, should be thrown on 
to the “ rubbish heap of histoi7,” 

The whole tone of the article suggests, 
even more pointedly than its predecessors, 
that the Chinese have convinced themselves 
that they represent the wave of the future 
in the world communist movement^ and that 
they believe they can now afiord to fight the 
Russians with no holds barred and with no 
thought of compromise. 


Russian Counter-attack f 


I N the face of all this, the Russians 
cannot much longer turn the other cheek 
to the Chinese, as they have done ever since 
last autumn. Their restraint was partly due 
to a genuine reluctance to ws^sh too much 
communist dirty linen in public, partly to 
uncertainty about the best way to counter¬ 
attack, and partly to a wish to line up as 
much support as possible for any action they 
might decide to take. Now, however, it is 
clear that their restraint is not stopping the 
Chinese from doing plenty of damage to the 
image of the communist movement in un¬ 
committed eyei; in Algiers last Week the 
other delegates on the Afro-Asian solidarity 
council did not hide their annoyance at ±e 
Chinese-Russian wraigling—nor their befief 
that these ideological quarrels were of no 
interest to them. The Russians must ^so 
be aware by now that too much high- 
minded restraint may well not improve their 
standing as leaders of the communist move- 

. .1 

Moreover, the Russians can probably con¬ 
firm the impression of imcompromising hos¬ 
tility the Chinese make in jduWc from other, 
private, sources. It is unlikely that the top- 
kvcl Rumanian delegation that visited 
Peking early last month went at Russian 


initiative. But the Russians knew about it 
beforehand, and Mr Khrushchev received 
the delegates at his Black Sea retreat on 
their way. home. What scanty evidence there 
is suggests strongly that they brought him 
no cheer from Peking. Since then there have 
been unconfirmed reports in Moscow that 
a last attempt at reconciliation by the Rus¬ 
sians has been rejected by the Chinese. 

Mr Khrushchev’s son-in-law, Mr Adzhu- 
bei, dropped a broad hint in Paris on 
Tuesday that the Russians’ patience was 
exhausted and that, like the boxer whose 
opponent becomes over-confident and lowers 
his guard, they might be about to strike 
back. Mr I^ushchev may launch his 
counter-attack during the visit he is now 
making to Hungary. More probably, he may 
consider this a suitably robust way of cele- 
bratinghis seventieth birthday on April 
lythTwhat form his riposte will take, when 
it comes, is still anybody’s guess. But the 
publication in the Soviet press of declara¬ 
tions by several Communist parties, in pw- 
tkular the French, in favour of the speedy 
convening of a world communist confer¬ 
ence suggests that the Russians may ont^ 
again be oontemplating the use of^ this 
weapon against their Chinese adversaries. 


Feide Out 

T he electric power disfmte faded 

at least for the time beii^igr^lmost on a 
note of bathos.' ^ the ore bf the Easter 
hoUday the wiser heads at the Trades Union 
Congress had decided chac^tbe go»stow miiat 
becsilledofi. It doing gim haimi^ 
the unions* (and l^b0ar*s)‘ mia^^aiid it 
carried a gfave 1 ml ihteat With k $ is ihe 
unions* action might be judged^ to he ih 
breach of two Bgr€emaus, is waa at least 
pt^ble that some oonkimem of electrid^ 
might successfully sue some^ die parda- 
pants for daniages. Two* days*-were dten 
spent in finding some sort of ladder ior die 
posm unions to dimb down. The first 
possible ladder was proffered by the^Eleo- 
tricity Council on Wednesday; Sk Ronald 
Edwards suggested that one or more inde- 
pendent persons might sir in 00 talks be¬ 
tween his council and the unions, and make 
recommencktions as a basis for funher 
negotiation. As the unioas could fo effect 
have dictated the terms of icfisrehce for 
these independent persons, by reiaamg to 
talk about matters axy wanted to keep out 
of the headlines, this would hstve been a 
more useful device for the umons than a 
wide-ranging court of inquiry; hut the 
unions clumsily failed to reach agreoaient 
on it. Nevcrchdess it became apprent next 
day that they would call off char aetbo in 
response to the csublishment of a pint of 
inquiry, provided (thb hak-spUtting in order 
to save lace had now become absurdly im¬ 
portant) they were enabled to tell each other 
that they had not actually agreed to the court 
but had had it imposed on the industry by 
the NUnister of Labour under his statutory 
authority. 

The comedy then moved to the political 
field. On the Thursday morning Mr Wilson 
craftily announced that Mr Godber ought 
to set up a court of inquiry, which every 
insider could guess that Mr Qodber was 
about to do anyway ; the intention was that 
Labour could then pretend that Mr Godber 
had belatedly adopted Mr WUson’s own 
bright idea. Mr Godber was naturally 
fur^us with Mr Wilson, but cq^imued 
with his peacemaking none the )aS8. fo.the 
light of the supposedly “iww” situation 
created by the court offoq.uiry, the unions 
said they would call a m^tio^ of a dozen 
officials to discuss disoindnuanoe of the go- 
slow, but (here the cmnedy grew a bit black) 
they did not-interrupt the^ officials’ holiday 
weekend bv^ convening the meeting beW® 
Tuesday. TTie go-slow therefore continued 
-—with some remicdons of voltage— ^er the 
chilly Easter weekend. ^ . 

Tne court of inquiry will npw spend up 
to six weeks examining thq dispute, before 
reporting (as on the j^cta it surely must 
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report) that the unions have had no Justifica¬ 
tion for the short-lived action they have been 
taking. But by the time the report appears, 
the whole matter will be out of the head¬ 
lines. In effect, it looks as if this failed go- 
slow has been quietly pushed away under 
the carpet—to most people’s, but especially 
to the Labour party’s, maiJsiye relief. 


YOUTH 


tfs a Riot! 


D ujung the Easter holiday weekend a 
awarm of affluent young people 
descended on the wintry and somnolent sea¬ 
side resorts east of London. Some spent 
the frigid night in the open, like ballet- 
lovers queuing for the Covent Garden 
gallery. S<Mnc made a noisy and destruc¬ 
tive nuisance of themselves, like university 
students on rag-day. In the dullest Easter 
for years—literally, with never a glimpse of 
sun by day—the papers worked themselves 
and some of their readers into a fervour of 
what-is-Britain-coming-to attitudes. At 
Clacton, some sixty young people were 
charged with various offences of rowdyism. 
At ^rgate there was an official casualty list 
—one youdi scratched with a knife. Just for 
incidental comparison, over 300 people were 
arrested during the weekend in an anti-bomb 
demonstration at Ruislip. A racing driver 
and four race officials were seriously injured 
in Leicestershire. A provisional total of 68 
people were killed on the roads over the 
1 cm weekend. 

hooliganism was certainly more than 
annoying. But young people, rich enough 
to get independently out of London during 
the four-day holiday, naturally congregate 
at the east coast .resorts. At midday, with 
low temperatures and high tides forcing 
them into the streets, there were literally 
no diversions o|^n to them. Bad behaviour 
was regrettably inevitable—and it may have 
been earaoerbated by the “ firmness ” of the 
undermanned police. Hooliganism could be 
forestalled only if the demand for the sort 
of daytime entertainment that young pK^plc 
want were constant enough to make its pro¬ 
vision economic, even in March. (A ^ed 
Easter holiday, preferably well into April, 
could help to xz^e this possible.) Mean¬ 
while ckmunciation hooliganism, like 
hooE^anism itself, is a perfectly useless 
exerase. Publicity is only likely to increase 
the likdihood of similar events at Whit. 

What does seem rather sinister is the 
eager tone some of the denunciations. A 
sort of voyeurism, compounded of envy and 
dislike, permeates older people everywhere 
t^ore events of this nature. The possession 
% scooter and peculiar (if clean) clothes 
is b^l^nning to be taken as a sign of moral 
iniqui^<p And a first consequence of the 
east coast disorders seems likely to be mas¬ 
sive support for a Angularly ill-considered 
bill that will make it possible to imprison 
for up to six months any young person found 
ill unauthorised possession of some currently 
fashionable and normally non-addictivc 
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drugs, much valued (even if mistakeedy) by 
students for overcoming pre-examinati^m 
nerves. But nobody gets emotional about 
the drunks who, in Liverpool, really ripped 
out the interior of a pub. Unreasoning 
prejudice against a new and as yet uiv 
examined product (^f affluence is a bad basis 
lor social legislation. 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Uncrowned King 

A Fivii-YEAR Struggle for power in Saudi 
Arabia has been brought to an end by 
the virriial abdication of King Saud in 
favour of his brother. Crown Prince Faisal. 
Throughout these years attempts at 
mtxlernisation under Faisal have alternated 
with relapses into personal rule of the most 
archaic and corrupt type. Now the royal 
guard is to be controlled by the ministry of 
defence, the royal income is to be halved 
to a mere £j million a year, and the court 
itself is to be abolished. Seven of King 
Saud’s sons who used their inliucnce against 
the Crown Prince have been sent into exile. 

This revolution doubtless offers the best 
chance of combining reforms with the con¬ 
solidation of the Saudi royal family’s power 
—badly shaken by the conduct of the king— 
but it is none too easy to sec what reform 
can mean in the Arabian context. Oil 
revenues can be channelled into public 
works instead of gold Cadillacs, but to bring 
health and education to the people of this 
vast section of the Arabian peninsula is 
bound to be a slow business. It is doubtful 
whether Crown Prince Faisal can maintain 
the authoritarian character of his govern¬ 
ment long enough for his benevolence to 
have a tranquillising effect. Soon he will 
face a demand for political institutions of 
some kind, since no amount of welfare can 
prevent Saudi Arabia from following the 
pattern established in other Arab states. 
Saudi foreign policj^ may well take on a 
rather more respectable air as a result of the 
change, but is unlikely to be altered in any 
ether respect. Crown Prince Faisal, despite 
his Nasscrite reputation, will continue to 
dislike the presence of Egyptian troops on 
his side of the Red Sea—not to mention the 
republicanism they arc upholding in the 
Yemen. 

In the short run the removal of King Saud 
may make things slightly easier for British 
policy in the Arab world, though a strong, 
modernised Saudi Arabia would probably 
turn an ambitious eye in the direction of the 
Persian Gulf. But it is strange that the 
change comes at a time when, by strafing a 
fort within Yemeni territory, Britain has 
roused Arab nationalist sentiment a^inst it. 
Of course, there have been Yemeni attacks 
against the territory of the South Arabian 
federation, but the episode, with its incon¬ 
venient repercussions at the United Nations, 
illustrates the dilemma of British policy in 
the area. In order to retain the support of 
rhe sheikhs of the federation Britain is 
obliged to take “strong” action that 
hampers its diplomacy elsewhere. 
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KASHMIR 

A Voice Released 

S HEIKH ABDULLAH, the former prime 
minister of Kashmir, has spent longer in 
prison under Mr Nehru's rule than the latter 
did under the British. Tuesday’s announce¬ 
ment that he was to be released was wel¬ 
come therefore on humanitarian grounds. It 
was even more to be welcomed on political 
grounds. The Indian government has not 
had a sudden rush of liberalism to the head. 
It has been forced by events to take a 
political risk for fear of worse ; a risk which, 
as has happened so often to the British, it 
may well now regret not having taken 
sooner. Since the riots over the theft of the 
prophet's hair in Srinagar in December, 
effective civil authority in^the Kashinir 
valley has been assumed by an unofficial 
“ action committee,” which moved from 
demanding Abdullali’s release, in February, 
to openly demanding a plebiscite by mid- 
March. There is now no question of 
Abdullah, at liberty, creating a popular 
demand for a plebiscite, if he chose to ; it 
exists, whether be wants it or not. 

The unconditional release of the one 
authentic spokesman of the Kashmiris may 
therefore mean a real threat to India's' 
possession of the stale. But the rest of the 
world—and perhaps those Indians who 
value national interest as highly as national 
pride—should welcome the slim possibility 
it brings that the Kashmir dispute can be 
settled, and not necessarily in a way that 
gives all rhe satisfaction to Pakistan. 
Pakistan's case on Kashmir rests, essentially, 
on “ the voice of the people.” At long last, 
that voice can be heard. It w'ill not auto¬ 
matically say what Pakistan wants: Sheikh 
Abdullah's views on the possibility of 
autonomy, for instance, arc as unwelcome 
in Pakistan as in India. Bur given states¬ 
manship on Abdullah’s pan—and, unfor¬ 
tunately, that is not his strong suit—it w'ill 
be much harder now for the two disputants 
to resist a compromise which he approves. 
All hopes of a settlement should be kept 
severely in check; but we can at least 
hope, which w^as not the case six 
months ago. 


UNIVERSITIES 

Dough for Dons 

A S from April Fools’ Day, British 
academics find themselves betw^een 16 
and 20 per cent better off. The National 
Incomes Commission has completed its 
examination of their pay scales, and its 
recommendations for increases have been 
accepted by the Go^J^rnment. This is a 
natural consequence of the major policy 
decision to increase the size of the univer¬ 
sity population in Britain, and the conse¬ 
quent need to attract an especially large 
number of new recruits to university teach¬ 
ing. The present pay rise was something 
that was by implication accepted w’ith 
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acceptance of the Robbins committee’s 
recommendadoos for expanding the univer« 
sides. Wiat is surprising and msappointing 
is the form in which the commission rcconi- 
mends that these large sums of public 
money should be i^nt. 

First, Nic has accepted in its entirety the 
universities’ thesis that all dons of similar 
grades should be paid the saiflhe wherever 
they are (although the allowance for pro¬ 
fessorial spread ” is slightly increased). 
Surely this is incompatible with acceptance 
of the straightforward and proper thesis that 
extra pay is an extra inducement to new 
recruits to the acadeniic profession ? Nic 
says that . . there must be some means 
of g^voi^g the possibility that, backed by 
public money) the universities in competi¬ 
tion with each other niight engage in pro- 
lonaed auctions for the services of p^dcular 
inmviduals.” . But the universities are 
cn^ged in such competition, with univer- 
sit^s overseas and (in many faculties) with 
business—and the respective attractions. * 
location, buildings and policies of differs 
universities inevitably mean that some ha 
competitive recruiting advantages o\ 
others. Why not accept this, and allow (say) 
Leeds to reduce its competitive disadvan¬ 
tages of location by paying more than (say) 
Sussex ? Why not, indeed, give a luihp ■ 
sum for salaries to each university, and allow 
them to decide whether to pay a lot of 
dons a little or a few dons a lot ? The 
present stalf-studcnt ratio of around 8 pupils 
to one teacher is not sacred. It is at least 
worth seeing whether some univetshies can¬ 
not do better on a different basis. This 
would have the advantage of increasing the 
universities’ freedom to try out strange 
ideas. 

The trouble about the universities that 
have the strangest ideas at present—which 
means Oxford and.Cambridge—^is that they 
will not or cannot tell any outside body what 
these ideas arc, at least as far as staff salaries; 
arc concerned. Nic could get not a peep 
out of them and (because it had to do its^ 
job quickly) funked a root-and-branch 
examination of all that is implied in the- 
college system. 


Wherefore Oxford? 

O xford, even before Nic had confessed 
its puzzlement about 
Oxbridge dons are paid, bad reacted with 
unwonted speed.to trc recent spate of public 
critidsQi. ft esteMasbod't apodal aamiiiffi-' 
sioq cxfumnn Ha ipte aa g uni 

qver half t^ HUOtae difcct ttoai puWc 
funds. The fact that the commission is to 
be Aigde up entirely from the university’s 
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into a new and suitably eminent rde wttl^t 
the complete transformation of the andent 
corporative dignity of the colleges. This 
would need legislation. The Franks report, 
and the evidence it hears, should vastly help 
in its drafting. 

Cambridge, which started sooner on the 
chore of self-reform, will now need to match 
Oxford’s frankness if it, too, wants to pre¬ 
pare a convincing plan for a future or its 
own choosing. Since the problems of the 
two ancient universities are in essence so 
similar, would it not perhaps have been 
more economical of the acutest brain-power 
of both universities to do the job jointly ? 
Or should not the Government help both 
universities in this task by simply asking 
Lord Franks, who is now committed to 
examining Oxford, to chair a Royal Com- 
^overing both? 


'rt V 

PfltATC BROADCASTING 






Shut Up? 


T WO years after a previous unsuccessful 
attempt, a commercial radio station is 
now operating from a ship anchored off the 
Suffolk coast. It is outside territorial waters 
and, therefore immune from the attenttons 
of British officials—or, for that matter, of 
anybody else. This immunity is galling to 
an extraordinary number of people: 
dedicated qfficials who cannot bear anything 
unofeial, musicians who see the endless 
playing of rjecords and a consequent dwind¬ 
ling of their owh work, official broadcasting 
bodies who do not relish this sort of com¬ 
petition, and the Post Office which sees its 
sovereignty infringed. 

Schemes arc already beii^ canvassed for 
the suppression of this ru^ intruder "to 
extend the territorial limits (but the ship 
could always move further out); to 
nationili^ the continehral shelf on which it 
is andhqred; merely to forbid any such 
. t^ng any form. The Post Office has gone 
.. ..axi^^ap prohibiting all but emergency com¬ 
mutations to the pirate Confine, thereby 
jcutting! off the record requests that are a 
jconamt^o^l station’s staple. The reasons 
givfn ire that evep this one ship with its 
smlU-scglc^ transmitter could interfere with 
'thc< rac|k> communications of lifeboats, slups 
and, ptumably, official signals. If it could, 
«r it interfered with the enjoyment of 
larger niynb^t^ pcpple by futtipg acro^ 
cseablislied radio pnogrammes’ waveleng^s, 

sympatnise with the itch for legislation (but 
biy Whom ?) m put an end m 
Rut if programmes of this sort can be put 
out without interfering witii anybodp-^and 


own l^ablishment might worty outsiders, wavclcn^s they can be—then the 

were it not that the chairman k to bejM/ broadcaster’s case is as 

Franks (wto knows a thing ; |&d^|aa'- t3b|^8K)cstring newspaper pro¬ 


world outside), and that all tM 
to be heard in public. However searching^ "' * 
and open Oxford’s sclf-critiquc may be, it 
secern pretty dear that the university is 
strudiirally incapacitated from hauling itself 


should enjoy the same free- 
^ lech. The real answer to this sort 
of thing, if it is thought undesirable to have 
programmes beamed from just outside the 
cbuntry^ is to ^give the wpportonitlcs of 
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making ptcAts from commerdal broadcast¬ 
ing to people inside the country, where 
reasonable restraints can be put on thei& 

FRANCE 

Beyond Thorez 

F rance’s Communist leaders gathered 
on March 26th to discuss their party’s 
modestly cheering performance in March’s 
local elections, to review the state of the 
Sino-Sovict conflict and to prepare for their 
party congress next month. Interest in the 
congress has, so far, centred on the possi¬ 
bility that it may mark the official end of 
the long reign of M. Maurice Thorez. 
Maybe it will, maybe not; but other im¬ 
portant changes can be foretold. Even the 
French Communist party has not proved 
immune to the ferment in the communist 
world. It is changing under two kinds of 
pressure. On the national level, the desire 
to get on with M. Mollct’s Socialists obliges 
the party’s leaders to be more flexible, more 
“Italian,” in their methods. Internation¬ 
ally, the Sino-Soviet controversy has stirred 
the party to its depths. Not that the Chinese 
have many followers in France. But their 
attacks on Mr Khrushchev, which cannot be 
dismissed as capitalist,” have revived the 
taste for discussion and criticism. 

Unity of action with the Socialists is now 
the primary aim and one that, docs not 
seem unattainable. The Socialists opened 
a public dialogue in a series of articles in 
Le Populaire, reviewing all the issues that 
divide the two parties. Last week, the 
Communist VHumanUe ended its own 
series of replies. The basic divergences 
are still there, but the Communists have 
worded them with enough moderation to be 
able to conclude that, whatever the differ¬ 
ences, the “ two parties of the working 
class ” should get together and work out a 
common programme of action. If M. 
Defferre c^ses to ignore the Communists 
in bis campaign for the presidency, they, in 
turn, seem to think that what matters is 
not the Socialist presidential candidate but 
his party. 

Even more symptomatic were the heated 
debates at the congress of Communist 
students early in March. The antagonists 
could not be neatly labelled as Stdinists 
and anti-Stalinists. The “Chinese Left,” 
which would usually be described as 
Sfaliitisti pleaded thal: the Sino-Sqvjet 
confljet should be properly debated and not 
iteVfia StaliB4{ |t 

was (oiiied in its stand the “Italian 
Mght** and t^fKtsed ^ a KkatdidieWan 
centre acting on the principle that the party 
lelKtcrshap is alWAy* ri^t. What is dgni- 
ficant, however, is that the rulers of the 
party did not expel the critics. They agreed 
that representatives of all three factions 
should sit on the committee. M. Thorez 
will, sooner or later, give way to his 
dauphin, M. Waldeck-Rochet, but even 
now the French Communist party is not 
quite what It used to be. 
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Blue Berets on 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


V rr^HERE you ar?,” remarked one of President Makaiios^s aides as 

I the ghoulish cavalcade of improvised armoured might fuen- 
bered through Nicosia on Eoka day on Wednesday^ things 
f Havechanged—if we want, we can invade Turkey” The relnark was 
facetious (although for a fraction of a second one almost haddoubts) 
but it sharply reveals the pc^tical climate as the United Nadods 
mediator, Mr Tuomioja, assumes his task of squaring the. dfCle of 
Cyprus. The Gredts f^ the promised land is in sight—although 
what exactly the promised land is they arc not sure—>and hope that 
the UN will remove the remaining obstacles in their way. The 
Turks are apprehensive and dispirited. 

In the brief week in which it has been ^operational, the UN force 
has hardly fulfilled the Greeks’ extravagant expeaations. At a 
press conference General Gyanl indicated that his approach to 
peace-keeping was fundamenuliy the same as that of the Bridsh. 
and that for the time being at any rate the Nicosia “ green line,” 
which the Greeks regard as a symbol of partition, must remain. 
(The Greeks claim that an “ understanding ” exists that it will be 
removed at a later date.j The dircedves issued by General Gyani 
to his troops are also said to have ruffled Greek susceptibilides on 
many points: basically because they do not take the position that 
every Greek with a gun is a policeman and every Turk with a gun 
is a rebel. For example; it is reported that troops might in certain 
extreme circumstances make an arrest, but the arrested man must 
immediately be handed over to a policeman of his own community. 
Thus in effect the UN would be recognising the Turkish Cypriot 
police, which is completely contrary to the current stand of the 
Greek Cypriot ministry of the interior. A sneaky feeling is catch¬ 
ing up on the Greeks that the UN force is still substantially the 
British with blue berets, and. that those who are not British tend 
to behave curiously like the Bridsh. 

The cynics arc already freely envisaging processions of Greek 
Cypriots shouting slogans like “Canadians go home—^Wc are 
finished with t%e Finns ” and so on. More probably, in so far as 
the UN does nbt/^me up to the Greeks’ expectadons, the Bridsh 
will be bl^ed fof allegedly sabotaging the operation. This is 
already the propaganda line of the Greek press. 

In this mental dimate it would be idle to pretend that reladons 
between the Bridsh contingent and mcx>ining contingents are going 
to be easy. The initial odium of peace*keeping is 

to be shared has given waj^jfV th^« & side, to • dressing 
feeling that the wMe operki^ ^ to.prove unwodwe, and 
that despite General Gyani’^ inicUAiHr^ves the mopt n^y never 
have the powers and freedCm, qf fietkm whiA the at any 

rat^, have always thought necessary./vTlda, atdttide dbes not imply 
criticism of General Gyani sehlc^ UN officers; it is felt 

rather to be inherent in the iicuatk^. > 0n the other hand^ the 
advantage of the UN force is' that, to start with At least, it has an 
element of moral authojfity with wi Greek$]i wfUd the pitiA hy 
the nature of the situation could never po^sa. Undoubtedly 
ardival of the UN has takqb^^me of the heat out c£ the dtnation. 
How long this will last is ^yone’s guess. In an ominous pre¬ 
diction, Mr Georgadjis, the mmister of the interior, says that the 
testing time for the UN may come within about a week. 



The Greeks still insist that the Nicosia-Kyrenia rpad piust Soon 
be opened up; this would involve the removal of Turkish toad 
blocks and the withdrawal of Turkish troops. About ten days ago 
influential Greeks were demanding that tbc UN should buUdoze 
its way through the Turkish opposition. Since ,tbqi nopre soji^sd- 
cated tactics have been favoured, but Mtr Indnfi's. rejeedon cm 
Wednesday evening of President; MakarioA's appeal fqr the wiebr 
drawal of Turkish contingents may set the pendidum.back in favour 
of drastic action. The attitude of UN officials here is to avert 
a confrontation for as long as possible, and great store is set by 
their powers of persuasion and negorJation—devices which in the 
past have never had much visible efiecron fevered CyprMt annds. 
If the UN can charm the Turkish army out of its positions at 
Geunyeli, it will be a remarkable and ™c>st salutary achievement. 

Similarly, in a cautious way, the UN forces hope they may be 
able to do something to bring the Turks back gradually within the 
orbit of government. The trouble here, however, is that thA Greek 
attitude has hardened so markedly in the past month. Not so long 
ago President Makarios and his ministers would have been pre¬ 
pared to accept the Turks back into the fold because this would 
have been a symbol of the functioning of a unitary sute and the 
end of Turkish separatism. Today th^ Greeks are so confident of 
victory—some would say arrogant—that there is a growing mood 
that the Turks would be accepted only on the basis of “ uncoii^i- 
tional surrender." ^ 

At the moment rbe Greeks are doing nothing to give Turks 
confidence that they would get a square deal in a Greeknlominatcd 
unitary state. If Archbishop Makarios can rcs^^chauvinistic 
pressures to “ take it out of the Turks when wc'ye got the chance ” 
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he will be doing sometblog to repair the reputation for incipient 
statesmanship be at one time enjoyed. - 
Nor is this the only way Greek chauvinism is e]q>ressing'. itself. 
Perhaps the most fascinating feature of Eoka day tJo Wednesday 
was the slogan inscrited on the road a few feet from the presiden* 
dal dais—" The Cyprus army wants Grivas back.” The slogan was 
daubed out but the point ms taken. Whatever people think, Arch¬ 
bishop Makatips .aiul 'his minj^teca are uneasy about the ^owth of 
pixxnosis fpetihg wiijb ,^^ch tjie, liame of Grivas is alv^sys asso¬ 
ciated. The "dreek Independence l>ay celebrations on March 25th 
were deliberately soft-pedalled by the pn^sident for fear the enosis 
ttoyeo^f wbuhi gdn too nnich momentum. 

tio dah for the tenim of Grivas it aj^. llali^ with^i^^ 
CMoerit amongst cmrenched rigbl^ifHnif rieAeota diat President 
Maktrioaioi^^af^ an be phqdng^thfire h flirting so dosely with 
M^ohmmuQiat wbrkL -Itlmay not be hddiout sigiuficaiioe that 
Gheoy^tlades, Grivas’s clo^ aide during Eoka dajcs 
and a fecmer of communication arrived quiedy hi the 

island a few da^ w after an absence of four years, of the 
soundest wcateril veemf inwardl.the'view d»t 

in the md emg^dr some variant of it to sadsfy tbe> Makaiios 
govenimcai^' jpjjjhme, may be the only wsswer. As Greek 
Cypriot piit'%^/lne An^Americana irill punish us by giving 
us what we Ju^'l^ys 9 tskcd for/* 

' i'. 

, y ' ' 

A t^lck of Honey 

FltOM out OORRESFON0«ft W AFtICA 

NAiROii teccndy dubbed Peoibft and Zanzibar ^ tbe 
uabapjpy Utes^ and cetiabfy happened in the 

ten wedn tince moluclpi^ there to <Sttre$a many people^ par¬ 
ticularly tfae^MI^ Arabs tnd^ 26^000 Asians. Psrol^t Kantme, 
for his par^ k hill of promises that are summed up in his phrase, 
“ Until the revolution honey flowed only in one direction ; now 
everyone will have a Ikk” There may, after the first disorganised 
months, be more of a Ikk for the 27o,ock> Africans and Shirazis: 
whether it wiH be as tasty as honey is another matter, because it 
has become ificrei^gly l^ely that the dispensers the promised 
plenty wfil be the communists. 

AMutrahman Mohammed Babu, the foreign minister, who was 
forraetly a coi^fic^ent for Pekinj^ newspapers and is as clever 
as he ii charming, has fdayied bis hfu^ dlr^^y. The removal dl 
Ftdd Marshal Okello sttcogthenfed his position over that of Ptesi^ 
dent Karume, for in any ^owdbwb between the two politkianS 
Okello cotild have been expected to be guided by hia African 
Jehoviifii to tmn against Mr Babu and his group, who are nearly 
all part-Afab. The rustication of the education minister, Mr 
Othman Sharifi, and the finuice minister, Mr Hasnu Makame, to 
emba^ries in London and Washington cleared away the moderates 
to make room for the promotion of two left-wingers, Mr Abdulaziz 
Twala and 'Mr Hassan Moyo. The dismissal of most British civil 
servants this mohth will allow communists into several key posts; 
an eaist German is already slated as permanent secretary to the 
finance ministry. The Russians are considering the dny republic 
pf such import^ce that thev have sent an ambassador who pre- 
vlbusly served in Albania and Canada. The Russian ship Faisahod 
arxi^^ed ostensibly to take on 500 tons of cloved, but from all 
accouttfts for two nights the harbour was cleared while arms were 
unloaded from it. 

Is this whiit President Karume wants ? He has described his 
policy as AfHcknisation with a vengeance.’* And scope for 
yrageance has be6i allowed. Mr Rashid Abdullah, who as regional 
commissioner is in supreme command of Pemba, has ended its 


r^mtation of being thC^ happier pf the tw^ isls^ds; . assaults oh 
thh Arabs. Acre arc li^w iitoc frequent thli idk^Za^bar. iTbe 
2,600 Manp i^abs m two $cbo<^ add oi^khe pf^son 

island in ^nzibar labour have been well treabwi, ^accordS^ to 
Red Cross sources, and may soon be repatriated to their ancestral 
homes in Muscat.. Kenya has closed its doors to Arab and Asian 
refugees, pleading that it already has problems of unemployment. 
And.,the Asuas face a future of gloomy unedrt^ty; after Mr 
jKirUme’s nationalisatiois decrees there were bank with- 

drWals, but no one may leave Zanzibar with more than £20 and 
a swift example was made by jailing a leading Indian businessman 
caught at the airport with £8,000. Africanisation—or vengeance— 
has involved reviewing the latest entries into secondary school and 
removing some children who, though very bright, are not b^ck 
enough. ? 

But Africanisaden has not gone, and perhaps cannot go, Very 
far—at least hot without external aid. The rickshaw pulkrs may 
have had their lick of honey with their £100 compensation when 
Mr Karume lit a bonfire of their vehi^s after he had spoti^ 
an old Etonian lolling on one with his sister. But the United 
Nations has already ^eh asked to find replacements for Brid^ 
ofiidals, there being few Africans yet train^ for important posts. 
And even before the dislocation cmated by the revolution, esti¬ 
mated expenditure of £3.2 million was outrunning revenue by 
20 per cent, a deficit that Britain promised the previous govern¬ 
ment it would cover fit paid half tids siim' over Wfore the coup). 
The decree nationalising the land was cheered by Africans, as was 
the rickshaw bonfire and the promise to end unemployment by 
June: but to make money flow to the people cloves have to be 
sold and 17,000 tons were, harvested last year against i i,0oo tons 
sold, so that the warehouses now hold as many cloves as Zanzibar 
has ever exported in two years. 

These weaknesses lay the republic wide open to the 90ininuni$ts. 
Hie Russians and Chinese have both realised this and so far have 
shown no conflict of interests. For a paltry sum they can buy 
up the total dove suiplus of nearly 30,000 tons. With very 
little outlay they can furnish a shiny shop-window which will 
attract those on the African mainland who are angry that their 
independence should alrieady'seem lainished with poverty. Visitors 
to Zanzibar this month have noted how the republic seems to have 
drifted away from east Africa to make its links with the East. 
There is the greater danger that Zanzibar will, with its trinket 
prosperity, draw many youxiger eiut Africans away, from’ the 
non-aligned path. 



President Karutne by his bddftre 
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nUBFRINT FOR THE LAPORTE OROUP IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

From tho arnall hydro^on porexido work* ••tabllahod by Bornard for tha manufactura of titantum okfda; add Munich, Waitarn 
Laporta In tha ISBO'a to ona of tha largast organisations In tho Garmany. to produce hydrogfn paroxida. Laporta Industriaa 
British chemical Industry In tha lOCO's; that is tha achlava- Limited thrives on a constant flow of now ideas, new davalop- 
mant raprasantad by tha symbol of Laporta Industries. Tha msnts, new thinking and tha Haaklng of opportunities for even 
Group's latest new plants are at Bunbury. Western Australia, furthaf proflfahla Invostmant and Sxpansloh.i' 

LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED • HANOVER HOUSE - HANOVER SQUARE - LONDON W 1 
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eapplloes, f^,'^ 4 ' 

from “ w-Vi^^'pastl 77 )wV^ P*^**» 
given the <^|»op? ^y,,v<>HW * 9 P^y ;!Cf 9 |l»«y jW rS» 4 y h^ievo 
they may bC;?. iShe-beBkffiKs. .-.,|^t|)^, -And pqc apes dtat.thia 
boc^shopi Uln .fvcey other ia ^Y^ .6«diany, .'i» ready fociihc. 
price of e piqperback'to dtiUate did older refugerat dostapt add 
seoK cS infusdoe; The ddes speak from shelf an^witiddn^^ IBs 
Tragedy Silesia l945*-45,” “ W^artheiand Diary T9Aj~4»,** 

“ Pomeranian Diary 154^-46,” “ East ft^an Kary.” a^ ipaipy 
another. Hsewhere in thastOWn a send-oflhdally i^sop^ 
ling exhibition of the w^rks of refugee aitijsts, enddfid .*‘.]| 4 Ugbi‘ and' 
Frondcr,” closes this Saturday s^tet a rpn of six weejo'.-, . 

Dr Golo Mann, a son of Thoonu M^ and now profe^r at 
the Stuttgart Te^nical High .Schoid, has'been .in hotHOiddfing ., 
hot—^water for having rebuked, in the course of- a public lecture 
at the German library in Rome on Febroary 7th, such Gernums 
back home as encourage refugees to drduii dreams .of returning. 
Assessing the pros and cons of the Adenauer era. Professor Madd 
held iragainst Dr Adcnaner dn^abh^y disregartfiafe % awkwwl _ 
facts IHt by Hlder^s ww,he taid p6ipetuatcd “ tbk p^tom bf thf/ 
German Reich.”-, WW^Ijsdr the professor to ^Jiddi^.the ;ph^;, 
tom’s nighdy appfeiuwe 'ofi west German televi^o%-:^^^.guj 44 
of a weather map^ distinguiAing the ftonders of ipjy dm ior 
corpdrated Silesia, east Prusaa, cast Brandenburg and eaK 
FOdattania. • Only bjf renouncing ptwdf^ns to the Reich boon- - 
daries rf I9J7, Ptofetsor Mdnn told hB Roman audience, ewU 
west' Gernnu^ seriouj^y to cultivate satisfactory^ telations 
with the states, of eastern Europe. . , 

Since the professor’s lecture had been 'ananged by the govem- 
ment-subdd)sed Goethe Institute h ,y.aS, scarcely surprising that. 
a Phristian Democratic deputy a^wl’w the Bundestag on March' 
4th whether a Genpaa l^auiemician lecturing abroad ought to. 
itisiwisi} the “ internationally legal position of the Genpan state as 
a lAantom.” Hot Lthr, one, of the two state secrcjtaiies at the 
foreign ministry, was brought in to reply that it had-indeed been 
unprofcssionally remiss of the professor to have'neglected, both' 
to ext^ain that be was not vtdciAg the opi^on of his ooutm^pnen 
in general and to cite the argUipmts tq>on which their of^i^n was 
founded. ' ... 

Sundry groups and individwds in west Germany have suice alsof 
been making. tM'wayward jpofesspr look^tpore opt Mudh wit^ 
popular national asphidon tUan he probably is. One organisadon 



t pejf ^ d ff cqpinaliinn 
. tioiul'rBl6i»’fiif ie^geea,^,<9n 

- The inatigatoci .of th^ twnni H will g - t bbjIWP A 

' have'.oaeKp^edly.'beeQ^,g|j^fKcfaGhveDcsadntctaHaliKil^|te 
'and'-^’Alitti taffireedy a further ret« 3 iipin<h*^th l ifca * ^^ 

' assess td:'tbe"'ediigres8 of the east German Lo^r (tpmetimpi 
•Mted‘tfie^*^t«ttg6es’parliameB^)at' 
teassetted daj.-^ 
ih'^I^IChistee of the rights 
<d the Iron Wtii^ the chance^r 
to fordgn. terdjtoriit^ But we ci 
die hi^land horn which so 
sisters originate. The expulsii 
created i a. new iegal reality, 
upu^ce.” 

' In the'dke Circumstances of nekt 
left,afttt that ^ pour Herr Wdhner 
know hW dle pardes stand in iregat 
' ,''^r6iHUe fot.^ •bcist Democrats 
'' jpdpgim .wiXOT^a resolution l^aring-tlitt ite ba^.; 

;oi^,ip B^ii^'Should cmiform widi the 



waaWthing 
It to 
can: 
The 
iceful 
'cr deriaiation 


of.a 945 i m whicb the vi(C|odpas bi^>pupc|i7%up|i iriBe»,ep{wesaed 
die expecmdoilkhat Gecpp^^..fiitiu»:h(|iitthi^ WpUidib^TdiOse' 
of 1937. The world, it', was jGemarl!dd,vfiSd mnmng to gain -ihoffl. 
trying to solve die German jaroblem m a sphiti-df hypoc^'W: 

in a state of “ temporary nartoris.” . : 

But who, the school Of Professor Manh and tfw.wdrH out^*^ 



,*thc ekst 


westm Germany would' like to know, is indul] 
dreams and* sclMecepti<pi ? Already on Ju|^ ' 6 ^ 

German regime Si^^ a'treaty with ncighbourim^fhh^ htpog- 
nising the Oder-Neisse line as an “ inviolate of *P9aoe and 

friendship ”.; and as far as can be ascertaiped po^ of dm unhappy 
seventeen million east Germans ppta dtis-tieaqr op his mentri list 
of major grievances. President de Oai^ die tides Of France and '. 

Dr Adenauet’s most precioas ally,.iltaa OMlly endorsed the exi^j^ 
eastern boundaries. How the Belfdaii^tOtrign minister, M. Sjppk, 
has quoted the French oQfictal atdftide tridi sp^val (wiUftdrom- 
mon market couiftries be the Bfh to recognise the Q[^-H«8ae 
Ime?). In Rome, whcrc;?tdfesaof Maim uttered^^eisy' at the 
government’s ex^se, it has been noted that aaM&ch fi™, not¬ 
withstanding die indignation of many Dan^.- 


the Popej: 
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^qioiitted • Polidi Udiopi Monster N<oirickI> 1^0 (ftis 4 ee tt‘ 
Qdaail^ltt or MMtiftior Kktt,« 

•t DOisttdM^M Ai||IK& 5dL ‘ 

Hm Itt Sock IswgodatkiOt widi tUgvie fo« ill exclihit^ of 
iniitiMtt'iNfilMiliei doWo largidy because the CzecEoslovakH ore 
intisdng tb>t Gedoaop sImSI lotmlilly tenouoce the Minicb agree¬ 
ment of 1931(1 diioogb the Sudemnland was swaSknr^ «s’ 
an afvpettser bj/ die TIdrd (|eicii. On Marc| 2^ Prmdt kt 


Ap tt Germlaas adm St 31 use the Genban hatoe'or Metad for 
SSMtMln^ dk totm mia^Pi f i dbM d # f iietttttf 

SWeddi bse tsedt SmUM »«i»ig»d‘dtar]^ kboked Hetr 
jBi]^ fbr toodng hop^ aaibiig'Hid tefuge^^^ cSOkI never be 
IhflfiUed dds life of Amageddoa. in dl, it is ecntfottiiig to 
Kfiect that the ifrt ^om Daatdg Sidl her friends are not impressed 
bp dKis elders* petfsftaaiyoe at dm fEhuas. The yodager genera- 
uftefugees ate obviobdp happy enough where th^ are. 


GERMANY AND ITSELF 


The Late Developer 


A NTi-<iStH 4 NiOJi, des bard. How aaany 
of iS^lSm^^paag, rebdUtag, 
with hides'cUcU 

aex «r boin|k» ismHldidtM awailow edkole 
dw dicMdiatGetmanseoSecdvehriiiust be 
distrpatetl asitl de^p^sedK One wwiders 
where they id |t frwari^ *^"6 
too luuiM Rlhaiw got It at fim miad» were 
theyeauivitt^saiocil? Did di^ scad it 
in the oewMbdi? Did diey learn k at 
moth^a ihiee^XesMnsftoto history are use- 
fid only when they arc absOrbecL not when 
diey are tepeamd panot-Jike; do not 
rdorte a new gdoondea (or an ola onc^ for 
that matter) hM the BeOMiky of lookkig for 
itself at die World around k. 



Baemmttr has devoted its A]^ number 
Is a sytsposbitt of Germaik Bekiab and 
Amcrioai views of Gennady, m the hope of 
getting beyo^ the stak, crude nadonal cate- 
gnties in iniidi Germany’s relationship with 
the rest cf the western worid tends to be 
oonsidered. The number is a miscellany, 
rather a casual one, not a systematic study. 
The writers ate not to be representa¬ 
tive but to provoke a reappraisal; ms policy 
teems to be mgre soooemfnl, or perfaam has 
merely been more resolutely pursued, with 
mskGerman writers than with the British or 
One notices at onoe that k is 
die ClWnaa writets who start off by ques- 
tioa^w[Moacepc of natimalitykself< 

Thus Iil|y 9 > M> Epzensbeiger: “My 
natiaoehwf^hments somediing expected of 
me by an ckgant lime essay 

dhb young Qetittltt'Jpoet concedes diet the 
■nii|P-state duy have hid ks laeS, may even 
hafe^ offered me optimtud form of organi¬ 


sation,*’ at tome point in die nineteenth 
century. Nowadays, to hin^ it lives cm as 
an illusion and has curious effects even on 

the aasuamoon dke it IS w ** nation’'that 
has m be praised or blaiWitid. Tbe Goman 
m/m i^wease-MItiog concerns, of course, 
the Oeeman qoeadon and the Nad plati 
> vdiatihe obfoett to in it $1 the undenyim 
BuppoaitkMi ifoa “the wtionid destiny ia 
invdved.'* 


Mr Martin Walter, the ncyelist amd play* 
wti|ht» alao tbowa a dtspoation to question 
whether “being Gernnn,” or at any nte 
being a Gutman nation, is a ccmdition of 
foct or an assumption made by others, and 
only ffeetingiy by die Germans diemsdves. 
He dwdls a &ae on die usefulness of a 
nwionai awmyu-ooce it was-Ibam^ ihen k 
was die JCK% now k is communism—not 
only in helping to focus die national, con¬ 
sciousness whm k is uncertain, but also as 
a diversfon fogm ^ unatuactive task of 
sfRing-cleaning one’s own society. 

Somevdiere in this fttt cf the long focus¬ 
ing of German political attention on an ex- 
temal enefny ja to be found, perhaps, part 
of the explanation for the retarded pditical 
evolution of the German middle class, and 
therefore f<w Germany’s retarded jmlkical 
evoiutioa. This concerns Profossor Dahren- 


dorf, the Ttibkigen sodolo^, who observes 
that, Germany’s breakneoc industrial de- 
vdopment in the nineteenth century failed 
to wqmpt die Cerautt middle dass to stake 
a daimm pdidcal power, instead, the new- 
rich dass attached ktdf to the nmd^-tradi- 
tionahst Imperial system, kafing tx^cal 
feadertinp to those vriio wde habituated to 
It ; it WHS kft to Hitlet to clear away the 
Kibble of Qerman traditionalism: “The 
Naxis Were the executors of the German 
revolution that never took jriace.’’ 

The eventual changeover to an entrepre¬ 
neurial society was left to Dr Admauer’s 
Germany and had to be confined to the part 
of Geimany he governed; while in tbe east 
a quite different ruling class was installed in 
power. Professor Dahrendorf has one Irope- 
rul conclusion to draw about west German 
socie^ at the present day, that at any rate 
it is “pluralistic,’’ that is, not wholly domi¬ 
nated by any one group: so that Gerqiany, 
or west Getmany rather, has “a better 
chance for represmtative government duqi 
ever before.” As he concms,/k has never 
had much chance in the past, so the con- 
dusion “ may not amount to very much.” 

Bismatdi^ «s the architect of the tradi- , 
tionalist, autbodtarian Gernkn nation state, 
and Dr Adenauer, as the mfddk-class ruler 


of die middle-dgss Boon republic C‘the 
puieat example itutlmi'BBrgMtM ever to 
lead die Gennan nation ”) are compared by 
; the historian Professor Gdo Mann. Bis- 
' tuarek, like Adenauer, bequeathed an incom¬ 
plete political $ytten whose future working 
left loom for doubt and conjecture; to aay 
(hk la not k nndemte dm achievement of 
either. *’ { 

AB Ail can hdp us to undentand that'if 
judgmenta on Gnmiany or on the Gennans 
are to be made, tbm they bad better be 
addressed to die Kal living organism of Ger¬ 
man life god not to sepie dummy figure that 
me keep With our old tmiforma hi die attic. 
But do the fttiddi want to knew? Not the 
least illumiiming of these essays is Mr D. 
J. Enright’s Goethe ? ”, which 

inquires into die reasons for Ac by now 
fixed and gcDcnfised Btkkh assumptim diat 
German Btenture k not worA bothering 
widi. An effect of this, but alao in part a 
cause of it, k Ac relative poye^ and dull¬ 
ness of Gennan studies in Britain at the jure- 
aentdme. For this there is no easy lem^. 
But it may help if we see the contrast be¬ 
tween the over-simplificatipns wiA which 
the Britkh ate incimed to look at Germany, 
and the ahaipness wiA whhh some Ger¬ 
mans are kol^ out at the world. In that 
light, Encounter has done a useful job. 


JAPAN 

Fanatics on the 
Right 

FIU3M A GOEHESPONDENT IN TOKYO 

XT Qpoliticil motives have been unearthed 
JLX ^ the police inve^igatioa into the 
stabbing on Alaich 24th of ijhe American 
ambassador in Tokyo, Mr Edwin Reisebauer. 
The amlMissador’s youthful assailant is 
generally said to have been mentally de¬ 
ranged. Yet there are disquieting elements 
in & story. Ia his sutements to the police 
the youth is said to have praised General 
Tojo, Japan’s wartime leader, who was 
hanged as a war criminal, and to have 
blamed the United States for the alleged 
dedioe of national iflbcality. lliese are 
familiar rii^-wing ideas. It is not yet clear 
exactly how the youth picked diem up. 

The incident has provoked public con- 
dc^nnatiQQ of the extremism found in Japan 
today. This is mostly extremism of the 
r%ht tHtecdy or indireedy^ right-wing 
nadonaKsts have been responsible for 
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...and with cigarettes too, there’s the new way. It’s typical of Britain to welcome the the 

new and conserve the best of the old...and Rothmans King Size are the new way in cigarettes, part of the changing face 
of Britain lodjiy. Backed by weH oyer half a century's experience In the making of fine cigarettes, Rothmans, first King 
^Size in Britain and the world, give you extra length, a finer filter and the best tobacco money ca»n buy. 


Prided at 4/6 for Twenty. 


Rothmai^ King Size^-smooth, really satlsfti^ 
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Money speaks many languages 
but financial transactions at home or abroad are simpler 
when you call on the professional services 
the Irving Trust, the bank for bankers and businessmen . 

Irving Trust Company 

Capital Fiukk ooir $165,000,000 StTKt, NeW Krfe tj, N. Y. Tofal Assets over $2,000,000,000 

Gsoroe a Murphy, Chmrman of the B^rd Wiluam E Ebtersen, President 


MIMIBII riOBRAL BBPOBIT INtURANCB CORPORATION 
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the as$a 8 $uiaded 4 tt 1960 of (he :Soaalis( 
party chainim^ the 8tabbui& of his sik^ 
sor, the. scabbi^ ofiMr^Kishi^ the former 
prime minister, and for threats of kaijSng^ 
or other intimidation, against many govemw 
menr, civie and^ business Jeaders. 

The right-wing fanatics make no secret of 
their demand for a swift military bvil<i-up, 
for the restoration of authority to the 
emperori and for revision of the constitution' 
which wts limits to both. Tliey also oppose 
closer ties with China ; last year they burned 
down the Tokyo home of a minister who, 
they daimed^ was ^ soft on. communism.^’ 
Sudb ideas, however, are not liimh^ to ^ 
far right. Many members of the riulihg 
liberal Dempt^dc (conservadve) party 
want the consdtudon revised and imperial 
authority sdtngthened, and there an^ open 
links between die far right synd factions ^ 
the Liberal Democrats. > , 

One handicap the government faces in 
eliminating right-wing terrorism is the num¬ 
ber and stren^ of the groups involved : 
as a Japanese polidcal analyst said reoendy, 
there are simply too many right-wing groups 


BRAZIL 

Mend or End 

The following despatch from a correspon¬ 
dent in Brazil, written before Tuesday 
night's mutiny in Minas Gerais, explains the 
background of the crisis. 

^io de Janeiro 

A BRAZILIAN television audience recently 
heard the governor of Sac Paulo 
say that he doubted whether the country’s 
crisis could be resolved without bloodshed. 
Ominously, he added that the situation 
reminded him of the prelude to the Spanish 
civil war. The current crisis boiled up at a 
mass meeting held by President Goulart in 
Rio de Janeiro on March 13th. 

Before a crowd of maybe 200,000 people 
the president announced the signing of two 
decrees. One nationalised the last private 
oil refineries operating in the country, and 
the other authorised the expropriation of 
unused land bordering the federal highways, 
railways and waterways. After these 
announcements President Goulart made a 
vehement plea for changes in the constitu¬ 
tion. Only if the constitution were changed, 
he said, could he complete his programme 
of basic reforms. 

The reforms the president wants include 
the expropriation of land without cash pay¬ 
ment in advance, changes in the bank and 
school systems, the legalisation of the Com¬ 
munist party, enfranchisement of 

Brazil’s estimated 20 million illiterates of 
voting age. At the same meeting on March 
13 th the president’s brothcr-in 4 aw, Senhor 
Brizda, attacked the Brazilian Congr^s 
as having lost all identification with 
the people,” and urged the establishment of 
a congress comi^d of peasants, wooers, 
sergeants and nationalist o£Scers.” 
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for the pohoe to maintain a reasonable 
degree of surveillano^ One reliable estimate 
puts their total lodpobership at 300,090, 
divided among some two hindr<id gmupsj 
One view of the right wing, sMw abated by 
Mr Reischauer, is that any sudden increase 
of strength or activity pn the left, woidd 
promptly call forth a corre^nd^ increase 
on toe r^t. Meapwhile me, li^t-wingecs 
W police ajge. tt)o/severe 
while the Socialists retort that they are not 
seya^eet^gh. 

A leaqing Japanese authori^.oo the rigb^ 
wing ipoyemeots cQfisidfrs an ezaim^ 
of a gnuea^ W- 

pver,, th$t they; hav^ A 9 . 
epee to^y, ^cc Jajpp has ^ arthy.,! TO® 
K^ntention ja, peibfl^ bom^ out the 
fj^ure of an a^^m^ coup it) ipSi ; 
too pipe aljtaediy einscQ at/assasj^QffHpfl 
covemixient and^l^^ leaders, tm st 
failed be^pse tile plotters oeuU enlist 
^jpprt .ampng. the “ sclf*4i^ehGeforces. 
This is npt a.wholly comforting omen Jpt 
the (|ayj> which muft stu^y copae^ 

Japan openly has armefi forces of its own. 


This attack on Congtos, and die presi¬ 
dent’s call for a plebiscite, have polarised 
^position on the ^ centre and right oi 
Brazilian poHtics against President Goulart^s 
bid to change the constitution. The congres¬ 
sional leaders of the two' major opposition 
parties have talked of trying to im^ach the 
president. On March 20th state offices in 
S 3 o Paulo were closed to allow workers to 
attend a protest march. 

A partial explanation of the reasons 
behind Senhor Goifiart’s campaign can be 
found in the economic situation. Last year 
prices rose by more than 80 per cent. The 
rate of growth of the gross national product 
dropped from 7.7 per cent in 1961 to 2 
per cent in 1963, and since the size of the 
population grew by 3 per cent in 1^63 there 
was, in fact, a fall last year in income a 
head. Senhor Goulart’s new programme of 
basic reforms is an attempt to improve the 
economic situation and rally popular support 

If the president’s programme is to be 
implemented by normal constitutional 
channels, it requires the consent of Con¬ 
gress. However, Senhor Goulart’s weakness 
in Congress was underlined just before his 
March 13th speech by the defeat of his 
candidates for the presidency of the federal 
senate and chamber of deputies. 

In fact, the president’s commitment to 
constitutional reform and the oppration's 
equally deep dislike of it are explained as 
much by politics as by economics. In 
October, 1^5, Brazil elects a new president. 
Already the three major parties of the 
Centre and Right have nominated their can¬ 
didates. Juscelino Kubitschek will be ^ 
moderate reform candidate of the Partido 
Social. Democratico; Carlos Ltcerda, 
governor of the state of Guanatoa,.will 
stand as the candidate of the major rig|it- 
wing party, the Uniao Democrauco 
Nawniil; and Adhepaar de Banos, the 
ffoveienor of the pQwerfol state of SSo Paulq, 
1$ the candidate for the conservative Partido 


Social 

yn announced a candioMe. Tae two tlsli 
o(jmp«^ natim-wide auppott 

Wr Se^/ Mzola. Thqr ate pidntedly 
referred to in the press as “ the two 
ineligible” because &e octpad 

tion forbids tbe re-election ol a p^d 

or. bis reladye.,. > ; . 

..'_T . 


etcf^wo *p, 




.rthetels'ao 
want tbe ptesi< 
un^ we^ ,;, 
Tbe.snti-'^" 

U tbe idbi ,.. , ',.. 


> preset < 

Goolart’s attcmi) 
oepstitution. aiu 
the extra-legal tkmaixs 
wm evid^t in the evcmi 
address to the new ’ac^ 
in BriuSiij, 
the three arm^ 
seen and approved 1 
before it wet dcUy 
also,.became known that 
planned a senes of .inass depp^atiatiobs 
throughout the coimtiy, oegfompg wldi ope 
in the heart of the tniniro area in B(fo 
Horizonte on April ixst. iM.Jega&y non¬ 
existent labour high command,' the Comando 
Geral dos T^abaQiadpre^ promised ^.a 
general strike ^ Congre^ had not approvQ 
the conscifotional cwges by. April, 20tb. 

Durli^ the past month groifos of peasants 
have seized land in the north-east, there 
have been riots in Brasilia by the 
unemployed, and a communications strike 
has cut Brazil q 6 from the rest of the world. 
These events have raised the po^ibjUty of 
an attempt by Senhor Goulan to rule by 
presidential decree. On March 21 $t Senhor 
Brizola said he did not believe an elation 
would be held in 1965 ” becaure of 
deteriorating conditions. 

What the president hoped to achieve from 
his much-discussed plebiscite is moretioiibt^ 
ful. Possibly, if the plebiscite endorsed his 
programme, he could then present Congress 
with a demand that they either <fomply or 
be dissolved, the plebiscite having shown 
that they would no longer be legitimate 
repicacnutives of the people if they Qpn« 
tinned to oppose him. 
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Untidy 

PROM A OORRESPONDEirr IN GENEVA 

B y the time Mr Heath has pm Britala^^ 
esse to the world trade cWei^eoee' ia 
Geneva on Monday^ it will have lasted a 
fortniglp; atid aB the spokesmen of the major 
GounmOs wffl have bad thei^ aay. Some 
inld doctmltai^men caabe dravm&omihe 
very ladt pr political fi^'6ijp6rks ao far. 
Nottb, flooith, east and Wdkthe natu^s'seehi 
lb bb growing out of cold waf and coloiiial 
pasakma. But this mikHy hopeful sign of 
dhangtng nma castiotUae'tfae fact that on 
ibt Gommertiial econon^ agenda th^ 
have before them^ thb oDuntriea ate sm 
lir^ at ;s^»e one. ' 

] The least bbt can be said is that the 
industrhdbed dounttks dp nor share th^ 
d^eloping countries^ general endid^sht 
for the of the seattary-general of 

the comdence, Dr-Raul.PtObira; prefer¬ 
ences fbr .'atl developing coontries in in^ 
dtistriai cbbnnrld’ mancctsj commodftif 
agreements and a compensation scheme to 
make up fox' the way the terms of trade, 
on Dr Pithxsch*s ptoba^ torrdrt assump^ 
tion, will soon once again o^e against the 
primary producers; am a new world trade 
organisation to supervise all these things. 
Generally speakfog.'eacb rich country scdn$ 
to favour more m what it is doing noW 
rather than any uncomfortable change in 
the system of what it is doing., The 
Americans (and British) plead for freer 
trade in matnifoctures, the French fe 
high-price commodity agreements, the 
Russians for lower long-term interest rates 
on loans. 

The American Uridcr-Sccretary of State, 
Mr George Ball, no doubt under congres- 
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Untad 

stonal pressure, spoke with the avowed 
intention Of ‘‘deflating exaggerate expec¬ 
tations ** ium! did just that. Hb dismissed 
Dr Prebisch*s estimate of thb 1970 trade 
gap as ^ a figure of speech,^ aiid cfflj^astsed 
that the recent growth of the imports of 
t^e advanced Countries, if sustained^ Will 
nnftii a dSCdcbt^ of at l^ain one billion 
dolBkls a year Jxt'the export eiiAnimgs of tim 
dcycloi^? countries.’^ He admitted the 
need to stabilte primary product prices but 
felt that only a few commodities could 
qualify for the treatment He ignored com- 
penfiarwy finmldR^. ■ ^ devefopine 
countries* exports Of manufactures, he r^ea 
on i^e Kenn^.rpimd of tirif! negbtiatiotts 
to-improve amss into adyaaM Countries. 
While favouring die aiMUd^^ of die 
General Agreement on Tari^.and Trade 
(Gatt) to encourage countries to pursue 
regiomd lnte«adoa, ~he insisted that pcefor- 
ences should be aUowed only in the last 
resort. ' 

In all it was dear that, except on freer 
trade for semi-manufactures, Mr Ball 
differed point by pomt from the French 
and Belgian position piit the prbvipus week. 
Of the common market countries, Holland, 
Germany and Italy, in vat^g degrees, 
seemed doscr to the Aemrican line, but the 
Germ^s were closest when cafling for more 
incentive in developing countries for private 
foreign capital. 

Some interestir^ similarities of attitude 
cmerg^ between Russia and India. Russia 
(committed to the disappearance of Gatt) 
callc^ for a new world trade organisation. 
But in prince, its emphasis on non-discrim¬ 
ination (aimed at the common market^ and 
on preferences for developing countries in 
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itkhistrkl markets re^eitfokd Indians prw- 
poaals for a refomod Gatt derigned 10 
thclude moudist bouhtriei md vmrk to the 
advantage of the developing natkms. The 
Russian and Indlati ministers eff trade were 
also the nnly two to tibkik commodity 
* agreements pd»^ on as much as a so6re 
or so of products (die Mdsh list is four). 
There was also similarity in their suggestion 
that kians be repaid in kind. However, 
Russia, tike the United States^ failed to 
mention compensatory financing, favoured 
^ India, bidia also agreed to give up its 
imperial ptdbrences if mat helped Idl deve¬ 
loping countries to obtain^ praerenoeS on 
fite ffoh cxiuhtries^’miWfoti^ 

The Cleft in the fairly coherent 
front sofa^ put up by the devek^g nadons 
kka Africa, predicXabty patted betv^n pro- 
French imd the teat, mainly die Conimbnr 
wealth.. The Ivory Coast,^Ckuneroon and 
Mauretania have endorsed the French 
approadx, based on high commodity prices, 
and oppo^ the dimanding of their 
Buriifrican preference in the common 
market. Nigeria, being a liriier country, 
has ideas on the luring of trade much more 
like the British. This apart, one or two 
interesting and less expected notes have 
been struck. Mr Babu of Zanzibar urged 
that “tl^ powerful oligopolistic groups” 
dominatmg' the-ecottemies of small primary 
producers should be subject to some kind of 
United Nations anti-trust controls. 

On the whole, the industrialised coun¬ 
tries seem to be on the defensive with 
no common ground on any issue. The sur¬ 
prising unity of the developing countries 
on many points may also not survive the 
committee stage. When one adds to this 
the bewildering multiplicity of subjects and 
legates (there ate 2,000 of the latter) one 
is bound to reflect that Dr Prebisch will 
need all his persuasiveness to make the 122 
governments begin to think along similar 
lines before the middle of June. 


BURMA 


One is One 


O NE of the world’s oiorc anomaloiis 
political situadona haa been ended by 
General Ne Win’s dissolution on March 
2^ of all Burmese political parties except 
hn om> Blmn, SociwtK Pto i P W B Ml s p puty. 

ia any dbe ** BunneM 
tay rttt^aodh^^ tto need to 

a ttoted nadoiud toot P^Moal oigaidsii. 
tte^SIV.ntiJtolWd that sutnato 
the Pto, Rj-^ttipitha it has been 
that th^BSV Ms to be die 
wiMpt «tm of to.,jiwliito . isvoldlioii. 
to aolitkat"ly|||in il^to odto 

now? TV teMoo 


given is the obstructionist tactics of some 
of them. Of the three that matter and were 
still legal until March 29th, only one, die 
left-wing National United Front, has ever 
seriously proclaimed its adherence to the 
ideal or a single political otganisation, and 
Its leaders made it clear that they thought 
their own political machinery would do the 
job very nicely. 0 Nu’s Union Party which 
had a great majority of seats in the former 
chamber of deputies was hesitantly opposed 
to the idea, and the Anti-Fascist Peck’s 
Freedom League openly so. It is hard not 
to associate General Ne Win's dedsfon widi 
the decree of March t9th mtionahsing most 
of the sinall amount of tratfe that remi^ied 
in private haitds^ and with'hit warning in 
JttHiary ^t Opposition elements, fochiding 
graders and hipitafistsy were trying to seiae 
power in ctmjufiction with a foreign power 
that unnamed. In other Word^ one 
may speculate, a governmdlt wMah is trying 
mhustle forwTO <m the mad to ** sodali^^ 
than tint available public adaiimistnh 
twe tdent riibiikt in comoiokisense alfoty^ k 


finding that it meets opposition. But it is 
also true that the Left and the minority 
groups are making trouble. The general may 
be serving them notice that he wants to 
restore national unity, but on his own terms. 

Meanwhile, for all the effort that has gone 
into developing the BSPP for its intended 
job as a cadre partv, playing the part com¬ 
munist parties play in communist countries, 
the govemment still depends essentially on 
the tumy. It had therefore the more reason 
to dislike even the truncated political 
organisations that survived. There is no 
partioilar reason to ima^e, however, that 
General Ne <^xn is sitting on a powder- 
barrel of popular discontent—the parties and 
the people are not qmte the same thing-<-Of 
that adintnistiiirive ^fficulties will brmg him 
de^ The ‘‘imken-ba^ed govenviient ” 
which has been^so gre^ically described by 
Professor Thiker, a leamng British authority 
bn the mo; has a surprising capacity for 
mtvivulj; and the Iffe or death of any 
pattfeuliUr specimen will not necessarily 
bear much Kktion CO its feuhl 



where the first 5-year Plan has achieved: 

£1^500,000 export orders for 1963 

starting from nothing in April 1969 and utilising less than 26% of the forecast labour force 

31 new industries in operation 
11 more authorised and now coming into production 


As the above figures show, today Malta is building up a 
thriving industrial life based on low production cost and 
encouraged by the following Government aide: 

■ Ten years tax holiday 

■ Non-xepayable Capital Grants 

■ Factories at nominal rents 

■ Customs freedom for exports 
Already 5 of the new Industries have authorised expansion 
programmes. An even larger Industrial Expansion will take 
place un^er the Second Five Year Plajx Such progress, already 
convincing, is but thebei^nhin^ of farther rapid development 
whidi will more than satisfy the nee^ of your business future. 

I^rategicalfy placed at the hub of die Mediterranean trade 
routes, Malta is onfy 4 

FINB <>UT MOfiE ABOUT GO-AHEAD INPUSTlftlAtHAtTA 

F»m the Ixmdon MUkaKer,’'Meltb Aid* ee Isduibia Bewd, Room », Malta Bean, 34 HaymaAet, SWl. Tel: TRAfaJgar 4S17 
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BELGIUM AND THE CONGO 

Mother Comes 
Across 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BRVSSELS 

A fter years of quibbling, ir^ooks as if 
Belgium will dispose of its financial 
difficulties with its old colony the Congo in 
grand style. . The proposals tiqnoun^d by 
Mr Spaak, the .Beki^ foreign minister, 
should gisdfv, fiselgw bondholders, who 
have seen no interest on their saving^ smoe 
i960, as. well as the Cbhgo pdiWtiltiraition, 
If outstandkg technical difficiudes *\ are 
cleared up is is hoped to have the agreeihi^ 
reiKly for fl^ature in June, in time fof the 
indcMdeht Congo's fourth anniversary. 

The niother country k giving a great deal 
away. Fdt the sendee of the Congo's 
ungmuaht^d external debt, amounting to 
XI.9 billion Belgian francs, it will contribute 
210 million francs annually, against the 
Congo's contribution of 300 million. It will 
take entire iresponsibility for the Congo's 
dollar and Swiss franc issues (nominal value 
$186 million at the end of 1959)? interest 
on which it has hitherto been paying as 
guarantor. The internal debt, now greatly 
depreciated through devaluation, is left to 
the Congo but, as the main beneficiary is 
the pension fund for former colonial civil 
servants whose pensions are guaranteed by 
Belgium, Belgium is again the loser. 

The portfolio of shares belonging to the 
legal successors of King Leopold II, includ¬ 
ing important ownership rights in a wide 
range of key enterprises, for example some 
20 per cent of Union Miniere, will be 
handed over direct to the Congo authorities 
and not, as was once suggested, to an inter¬ 
national holding company. Belgian damage 
claims, the extent of vC'hich is not yet known, 
are to be met primarily from certificates for 
1,500 million francs made over by the Congo 
to the Belgian government, but Belgium will 
meet anything above that figure. 

Thus the Congo will be rid of a major 
part of its debt burden. In addition' the 
Congolese will also get the military bases at 
Kamina, Kirona and Banana, which Belgium 
reserved for itself in the i960 lot fondor 
mentalej which ha$ not yet bccn vapcxscdcd. 
The official cash value of these is pur at 
three billion francs (about £21 million), but 
according to some Belgianl ex-offioen 
Kamina alone was wbrth tins in 1953. 
chat cash is the only consideration, for 
Kamina guards, from a commanding 
plateau, the key railway junction on the 
acute from the Atlantic Co Katanga and 
points further east. 

IJhder the agreement, the Congo will 
aocepCr# credit ^ a billion francs from the 
Belgian tevemment, and is allowed con¬ 
siderable on the uses it puts it to. 

Half can be Renton consumer goods, while 
the rest must be spent on capital equipment, 
b^ffiere is no guar^e^ that the Congo will 
cbooiK^ to use the credit to allow the pur¬ 
chase el. urgently needed spare parts for 


Belgian-owned companies and for the ser¬ 
vices (railways and so on) they tciy 9*^ I? 
worth noti^ that Mr Adouta^ the Congolese" 
prime minister, refused this offer a year ago. 

Of other countries manoeuvring for 
interest in the Congo, France has so far been 
most prominent. Some 400 French civil 
servants technical exp^s are now said 
to be working in the Congo. Unlike the 
Belgians, a third of whose aahtry is paid by 
the Congo goyilgnment, the French are paid 
entirely from prance. Thk potential w^th 
of the Coh^^=:fa sufficient to p»kc my 
industrialised ooUnti^ se^ opportunity.' 

ofacmmcctioiiehcrrv 

may have a special intere^ in the much dis« 
cussed Inga fmiect, the m which is to 
harness the Qmgo estdh)^ to. ptodi^ a 
"smokelm Ruhr "; if it t|i»e iplo be|nt> 
this scheme would dwarf the 
for the Upper Vdta in west Afirka. . 

Soihe of die technical deti^ that remaia 
to be filled' in could well "^provc thorny. 
For example, there is the questiod of recon¬ 
ciliation with private interests. The shares 
in Union Minkre are held through the 
Katanga Special Committee a chartered 
body with concession^ranting powers in 
which the Compagnie du Katanga has a one- 
third interest, the terms for whose liquida¬ 
tion might be difficult to agree on. The 
important thing about the new settlement is 
that there appears to be determination on 
both sides to get the matter cleared up for 
better or worse, but if this spirit were to 
wane it would be only too easy for the whole 
deal to founder on such a technicality. 


AUSTRIA 

Habsburg In the 
Background 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN VIENNA 

O N Thursday, Austria’s caretaker govern¬ 
ment was due to resign and the new 
chancellor, Dr Klaus, to present his cablet 
and his programme to parliament. During 
the five we^s since hi« predecessor, Dr 
Gorbach. resigned as chancellor, the poli¬ 
tical scene has been dominated by the slight, 
ascetic figure of Otto Habsburg-Lothringen 
—« convenient political weapon for the 
Socialists, an iniuriating burden for the 
People’s party. Disagreement between the 
two parties over whether the archduke 
should be allowed to return to Austria held 
up for weeks the formation of a new 
coalition govemmeiit. 

The disagreement came into the open last 
summer, when, at a memorable 
mentary sitting on July 4th, the Socialists 
jollied with the oppc^ition Freedom party 
in supporting a motion ''that this house 
does not wish Dr Otto Habsburg to return 
to Austria.” The People’s party voted 
ag^Qst the motion on the ground that 
parUament had no rkht to set aside a 
supreme court ruUng that Otto Habsburg’s 



Dr Klaus 


declaration of loyalty to the republic was 
sufficient to allow his return. 

Since then, the People's pary has been 
tied to a constitutional position from which 
Dr Klaus has been able to extricate himself 
no more easily than Dr Gorbach. As soon 
as Dr Klaus became prospective chancellor, 
Dr Pitiermann, the Socialist vice-chancellor, 
insisted that before a new coalition was 
formed Dr Klaus should sign an agreement 
to accept the parliamentary vote of last 
July ; tlus would, of course, involve a retreat 
from a conception of constitutional.legality 
that places the judiciary beyond the reach 
of correction by parliament. The deadlock 
seemed to be complete. In the end, Dr 
Withalm, Dr Klaus’s party secretary, dashed 
to Pocking and wrung from the archduke a 
statement that he would not try to enter 
Austria before the end of this legislative 
period two years hence. This gave Dr Klaus 
his loophole, and he signed an agreement 
which barely saves his face but at least 
enables him to get to work. In effect, the 
Habsburg issue has been pushed aside ; it 
has not been disposed of. 

Dr Klaus brings to his office what his 
officials call a “ new style ”: a preference 
for decisions founded on expert knowledge 
and economic reality in place of the 
debilitating Austrian custom of painfully 
squeezing all issues through a sieve of party 
political warfare. But although the crisis is 
over for the moment, Dr Klaus’s assistants 
report only “ subdued optimism.” They 
say that they see little prospect of a really 
workable coalition emer^g. The Socialists, 
buoyed up by a success in a provincial elep- 
tion, are determined to cut Dr Klaus down 
to size, and not allow him to get away with 
political achievements that would enhance 
ius suture. Behind the general backslapping 
there is little will to coUaborate because the 
Socialists are reckoning; oft an increase in 
the kft-wing vote, and u they can break the 
small right-wing majority in tne general elec¬ 
tions in 1966 mey will break up the coali¬ 
tion. It is all too likely that they will force 
their: oppooenu to fig^t on the Habsburg 
issue. It is a gloomy prospect. 
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THE WORLD □ AMERICAN SURVEY 


Voice 
in a 
Vacuum 

WASHINGTON, DC 

are clinging 
to old myths in 
the face of new 
realities,” Senator 
William Fulbright told 
the Senate on March 
25th, and went on to urge that the cherished dogmas of American 
foreign policy should he looked at again and in a new, irreverent 
spirit: “we must dare to think about unthinkable things.” 
lie said some things about Cuba, Panama, China and the 
cold war which run directly counter to the conventional wisdom. 
He was immediately denounced by Republican leaders as an 
appeaser and, worse, commended by Pravda for his luminous 
realism. Other reactions were more mixed. The Administration's 
main anxiety was, while avoiding being rude to Senator Fulbright, 
to head off the inevitable suggestions that he was flying an official 
kite. Liberal commentators, too, find themselves torn: in principle 
they are all for rethinking but, when it actually occurs, some 
of them are inclined to be shocked by what they hear. 

Senator Fulbright is no freelance but the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and as such the principal authority 
on foreign affairs on the Democratic side in the Senate. The 
American political system is, perhaps, singular in that it permits 
a man in such a position to say what he thinks without provoking 
a political crisis. Senator Fulbright is close to President Johnson 
and some people guess that he may yet be M'r Johnson’s choice 
for the next ^cretary of State. Against this view arc the con¬ 
siderations which have prevented ?Ar Fulbright from being Secre¬ 
tary of State at this moipeiit. These arc that his position as 
Senator from Arkansas, a southern state, tars him with the segre¬ 
gationist brush gild makes him unacceptable to Negroes and that 
the Jews S’uspcct him of being pro-Arab and hostile to Israel. It 
remains to be seen whether his speech of March 25th has to be 
added to the list of his handicaps or whether it will work in his 
favour ; at present the feeling is that it could do either. 

Mr Fulbright’s general theme was that American foreign policy 
was being rendered ineffective by the growing divergence between 
the facts of international life and American ideas of what the facts 
ought to be. He thought that the United States should look again 
at the Communist block, paying more attention to its real diversity 
and less to its doctrinal pretensions. Russia, he said, had ceased 
to be totally and implacably hostile to the West ” and, so long as 
the Russians were prepared to give up aggressiveness and 
imperialism, it ought to be possible to have relations with them 
“ as a normal state with normal and traditional interests.” East- 
west trade was not a compact with the devil, in his view; the 
United States ought to give up trying to dissuade its allies from 


trading with the Communists and go in for it in moderation itself. 

The policy of boycotting Cuba, argued Senator Fulbri^t, was 
a failure. The Administration would do better to stop letting its 
Cuban fixation lead it into foolish disputes wi^ its allies and divert 
it from the real problems of Latin America.' Tte Castro itgime 
was not going to be brought down by anything the United States 
could do ; further, it did not threaten that (^uhtry gravely or 
directly. Towards China Mr Fulbright urged no inorc than ** 
element of flexibility or, more predsely, of the capf^ty tn be 
flexible.” He pointed out that American r^tkms with Germany 
and Japan had changed astonishingly qiifeldy in the past'ind dug 
they could change'just as quickly wW Ch^ Sb^it Was wb^ 
while hoping that a new generation of Chinese leaders mi^ be 
men who could be drawn into east-west agrednents. ^ 

Mr Fulbright was most specific about Pamama, where he urged 
the Americans to get rid of the silly notion that the issue 
Panama is a test of our courage and resolve and to accept openly 
and plainly the need to revise the treaty. This was a ^ddsm 
of President Johnson himself, for h was he who intervened) on a 
Sunday night three weeks ago, to disclaim the agttc^ form b£ words 
that would have enabled relations tO be resumed between the 
United States and Panama. Mr Fulbright said austeely that it Was 
the duty of the President and his advisers to “ exercise thteir own 
best judgment as to where the national interest lies, even though 
this may necessitate unpopular decisions.^’ 

It is worth noting that Mr Fulbright was able to be much more 
definite about Panama than about bigger questions. Naturally there 
are people who are indignant when they hear reason urged on 
any topic but, by and large, informed Americans are well aware 
that revision of the Panama Treaty is necessary and is accepted 
as necessary by the Administration, which refuses to say so merely 
because in the Presidcht’s judgment it would be an eleaoral mis¬ 
take to say $0 in definite terms at present. Cuba and China are 
more serAitive questions as well as bigger ones. Mr Fulbright 
did not follow his own logic to the point of suggesting that a 
resumption of relations with Cuba deserved to be thought about. 
He expressly did not recommend the recognition of Peking or the 
seating of Communist China at the United Nations. TTie new 
relationship with China that he talked of would have to follow 
a Communist renunciation of Formosa, an event admittedly remote. 


T HUS, while he has spoken out manfully for grasping nettles and 
has been rightly commended for venturing to do so, Mr Ful¬ 
bright has left the bigger and nastier nettles for others to grasp. 
What he said about China had been said already, in substance, in 
December by Mr Roger Hilsman, who has since, admittedly, de¬ 
parted from office but who was then Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs. The nub of what Mr Fulbright had to say about 
relations with European Communism—namely, that the Communist 
countries are diverse and need to be treated with discrimiitation— 
had been said previously in February and March by Mr Dean 
Rusk, the Secretary of State, and at least two other high oflicials 
in the State Department. Mr Adlai Stevenson argued at Princeton 
on March 23rd that the idea of containment was out of date. The 
President himself, addressing a trade union gathering on the follow¬ 
ing day, declared that general war had become “ impossible ” and 
that understanding must be substituted for Retaliation. He was 
criticised, not unjustly, for wasting people’s time with pious plati¬ 
tudes ; as an orator Mr Johnson is inclined to sekk to generalities. 
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But in this great speech-making country the present fashion is to the debate this treek, with i the ngteentMhit of’aM>ut,t^e^ohth«n 

test one set of generalities on fortagn pdides against another Democrats. No one dohbtS that a* dear majpnty also agrert 

to see which promises to be the most useful in the future. In one the Bill itself, but before that can be proved a maipmy of Wo-^rds 

way it is a good time for such an exercise. After four months must be ready to bring the debate to a close. To achieve mis two 

of Mr Johnson's Presidency it is clear enough that American foreign months, and maybe even more, of exhausting speeches, holdmg up 

policy is in a partial vacuum which can hardly be filled, unless all other legislative business, will probably be needed and perhMS 

by spectacular extraneous event, until after the November also some compromises on the contents of the Bill to win the sup- 
efcetions. The presidential staff at the White House is in ^ patently port (ff donservadve Reptiblkans. 

transitional state, with Mr Kennedy’s men droj^^g away slowly Aletowhile .Sdiators aep ^ing sul^ected to exceptionally well- 

one by oac wh 9 e the new nucn whom Mr Johnson has brought in organised pressures from bbi^ iddes—^from the Leadersbip Gpnfer- 

fmd their energies sufficiently taxed by the immediate politick and ence on Civil Rights on behalf of the Negros and from the Co- 

administrative chores. Today’s intensely personal system of govern- ordhutii^ Cominittcc on Fundamental American Freedoms, based 

raent depends for its effectiveness on a close articulation between on Aiisi&sippi, against the Bill*, On the Negro side it has alw«ys^ 

the White House and the executive departments. been rooogn^ that pfxmmh particularly when they take the 

But in ,tbe State Depart^t, also, Mr Kennedy’s men cannot form of fWibBc ptotestSg^itaay gn tioo far and turn Senators against 

feel that their position is gs it was. To take one cxan^le, Presi- the BiS» .But as tte debate. Or rather the non-debate, drags on 

dent Johnson, is not likely to quarrel with his Under Secretary Negro donODScratk)^, already ffifficult to ebnt^, may get cohi- 

of State for I^oliitical fAt Avcrcll Harriman, least of all in pletely out of hand,'particularly if there is any watering ^own of 

an elecdcm year—for,Harriman is not only an excellent public the Bill; ey^ now it ia not really strong enough to satisfy the 
servant ^ut is nojt without political influence. But Mr Harriman Nqgtoefc ^ ^ ^ 

has gone off on a tour of Africa, a useful job, no doubt, but ^Irkdenco in Jacksonville, Horida, last week shows what is 

one for which he could not have been spared if he had still been i^ppeh elsewhere increasing frequency as thv days 

the key man on Far Eastern policy. New men administer the beobme longer and hottc^ at the students begirt their summer 

old Indo-Chinese poUcy. Control of Latin American affairs and vacaaons and as bitterness and impatiwe grow. There, in a city 

of the Alliance for Progress has been concentrated since December where only 6o per cent of the population is white, years of ineffec- 

in the hands of another new man, Mr Thomas Mann ; but it is live attempts to develop racial desegregation by peaceful means left 

noticeable that Pxesident Johnson docs not always take Mr Mann’s the responsible Negro leaders without enough authority, or indeed 

advice. AU Dean Rusk has denied that he is going to leave but enough will, to restrain the younger members of their community, 

few people would expect him to stay on as Secretary of State This week St Augustine, also in Florida, provided another forecast 

beyond next January. The old team has not been scrapped ; it of coming events. Among the 250 people put into gaol, under 

just shows a gap here and there. But it is not so sure of its Florida’s laws against trespassing and illegal assembly, were several 

communications with the new President, and therefore of its power prominent New Englanders, including the mother of the Governor 

to take decisions, as it was with Mr Kennedy. With a new Presi- of Massachusetts. They had been invited to come to this tourist 

dent, not familiar with foreign affairs, the department needs more centre by the local organisers of demonstrations against segrega- 

ample oommunication but actually it has less. The fact that all tion in hotels and restaurants, in order to attract national attention 

the prcoccupgtions of an election- year are crowding in upon and to show that the protests had the sympathy of Northerners. 

President Johnson adds to the difficulties. Other, more massive, co-operative efforts of this type are being 

This is a condition in which speeches can be made and imme- organised for the summer months—a drive to get Negroes registered 
diate business coped’ with, but in which initiatives tend to be as voters in Mississippi, for instance, 
avoided. They are avoided with all the more peace of mind 
because Moscow is showing on even more marked anxiety than 
Washington to steer dear of innovations. As they showed by 
their circumspect handling of the affair of the RB-66 reconnaissance 
aircraft which was brought down In East Germany early ia March, 
the Russians arc not looking for trouble. But equally they have 
been showing, or are believed in Washington to have been showing, r-pHE presidemial primary election in Wisconsin next Tuesday 
no interest in any new advances in east-west relations, whether A will have some drama after all, thanks (if that is the word) 
on the German question or on disarmament and arms control. to Governor Wallace of Alabama. An ardent supporter of racial 

A period of relative passivity on both sides is not a bad time to segregation, he has entered the Democratic lists in the hope of 

attempt a rethinking of what foreign policy is about, cspccldlly demonstrating that there is support outside the South for his 

at the beginning of what may he a long Presidency. Senator opposition to legislation guaranteeing Negro rights. The Governor 

Fulbright has done his bit to see that the present respite is used is not a serious presidential contender. But if be cap win a sub- 

for thte purpose. He has also demonstrated that the rethinking stantial vote in a middle-western state—and one which boasts 

has far th go if it is to get anywhere. a progressive tradition—this will sow new doubts among waverers 

in the Senate and make it haorder for the President to secure a 


Segregationist Goes North 


Civil Rights—Next Stage 

S BfATOR fulbeight’s IcctUTc on foreign policy was his contrlbu* 
what the Southerners cril their educational campaign ’’ 
on the ilt^catioiis of the civil rights Bill; other people call it a 
filibuster aj^st the Bill. For the past three weeks the purpose of 
these ddayingf^'.^etks has been to keep Senators from eVen ton*- 
lining the irai Dibich the House of Representatives approved early 
in ^ruary and which guttiaxitees equal rig^ for Negroes in a 
/ariecy^ff ways. But bel^ Easter the Senate consented to be^^ 


strong civil rights Bill. Mr Johnson’s name is not on the ballot; 
assured, as he virtually is, of winning the Democratic presidehtial 
nomination by acclamadoD, he is keeping out of the primaries. 
In Wisconsin his local stand-in is the Governor, Mr Reynolds. 

But Governor Wallace: is not oonflned to Democratic votes. In 
Wisconsin any el%iUe voter may cast t ballot for a candidate 
from either party (or, more predsdy^ for delegates pledged to su{>- 
port him at rh^ party’s natianol hominadng convention). Mr 
Walltu:e can be expected to win votes from conservative Republi¬ 
cans, of whom there are many in Wisconsin, including smne w^ 
were fonneriys followers of the late Senator Joseph McCarthy. 
Gov^nor Wrikee’a cry. of ^Vsmtes’rights " appeals to them even 
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The fabulous New York Wii^irlfis Pair opm Apttk 2 SL' 


PanAm makes a trip to the 
World’s Fair onl y the be g inning ! 


The New York World’a Fair is u 
must. And on Pan Am, ydiif U 3 a 
holiday plans don't have to end 
with the Fair. 

Sec more with Pan Aul Only 
Am flics direct between IS: 
cities and via New 

York, sec the 
any, other Par^ 

up to 20 U.S.A. extra 

/i//v—on a Paai Anl. to the 


York, see the 
any, other Par^ 

up to 20 U.S.A. extra 

/i//v—on a PaQ; 4 ^^ ®^t to the 
West Coast U.Sj 4 a y,; ^ 

Save more with PBi| Pan 

Am's new low the U,S. 

you fly Loiidon 4 ^fi^[Voi^ round 


trip, for as little as Jl!l 07 . 3 s, 14-21 
day Jet Economy farc.’^ And inaitie 
the l^tes Pan Am has bargains for 
you. Eq’oy 3 days, 2 nights in New 
York(iQc] udes hotel—double occu- 
; j^cy—sightseeing, and a World's 
Fair admission) as low as $ 17 . Or 
stay in other cities, coast to coast, 

, any of 50 luxury Sheraton hotels 
‘ for only $6 ($6 more for full meals). 
-Spores of other Pan Am travel 
bargains! 

' Enjoy the sure feeling of flying 
TWith the World’s Most Experienced 
Airline to the U.S A. Call your 


Pan Am Travel Agent pr Pan Ain. 

*Suirtipg Aprii W 



Yoa*re bettefhff with Pan Am 
-world’s most experienced airline! 


FIRST ON THC ATiANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PAOlPW 


FtRST IN LATIN AMERICA. 
FIRST TIOUNO THC WOA# 
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Two new 
branches of 
Continbntal Bank 
of CSiicago 
now open 
In Japan 

AT 8 MARUNOUCm S-CHOME 
CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO 

AT U BINGOMACHt 3-CHOME 
HlGAB£n-KU. OSAKA 





AN AMAZINGLY 
THIN STORY 
BUT 

WE’RE STICKING TO IT 


Always interested in any kind of rrononiy, Aedes &, Pollo< k wio 
BpecisiUy interested when they heard that the Atonfle Energy 
Authority were running a neutron economy drive and needed 
9ome stainless steel tubes with very thin walls for use inside the 
core of nuclear reactors. Reacting instantly and getting to the core 
of the problem \vithout delay, A^'^'ics & Pollock produced a whole 
range of tubes with walls thinner tlmn an average razor blade. 
Since then economy drives haN'c spread to several other industries 
from aircraft manufacturing to submersible 'pumps. Accles 
Pollock’s only feai‘ is that if the tubes gel any thinner they 'w on't 
be there atall wluVIitxould Ijecarrying this economy lark far tou far. 




Continental’s international banking service takes 
another long step ahead with the opening of two 
ftiU-Mrvice branches in Japan. One in Tokyo, and 
one in Osaka, Japan’s leading industrial center. 

In addition to these new brcuiches* strategically 
locajted to serve your interests in the Far East, we 
offer a fuU range of international banking services in 
Lo^on (where we will soon have a second branch), 
Chicago and New York. You’ll be interested to Imow 
that Continental is the only inland bank in the 
United States with complete international facilities 
In all these major money centers. We look for¬ 
ward to working with you. 

CONTINENTAL BANK 

SONTI^J^AL ILLINOIS NATIONAL ^MK AND TBMT OOMFANY OF CBIOAQO 

^31 ^uth LftSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690 

LONDON 68/60 Moorgate, E.C. 2 

47 Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W. 1 
•o'f (Opening •ummer of 1964) 


Why not jet In touch with Acelos A 
follook Llmltod, Oldbury, Birmingham, 
or at least writa for a booklet? 

A© Company 


say 

Accles 
& Pollock 
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though Wisconsin itself has strong laws banning racial discrimi- 
nation. TTje,Republicans in Wisconsin had planned ddibccately 
to keep their side of the primary dull this year. / Rearing a bitter 
split in their ranks between the followers of Senator Goldwater 
and Governor Rockefeller^ they persuaded all the major contenders 
to stay om of the primary, even though victory in it is an important 
prize for any woidd-be President, as Mr Kennedy showed in i960. 
Instead,^ Wisconsin’s Republicans have endorsed a slate of delegates 
pledged to support Representative James Byrnes, a ** favourite son ” 
that is, a locally popular politician. He is standing, not in the 
hope of being nominated for President, but to control the votes 
of his state’s delegation at the national convention. 

Wisconsin is not the only state being invaded by Governor 
Wallace. He is attempting nearby Indiana on May 5th and run¬ 
ning on May 19th in Maryland, a border state where racial segrega¬ 
tion is already a bitter local issue. Maryland’s Democratic organi¬ 
sation, loyal to President Johnson, had not planned to enter any 
candidate in their presidential primary. But if Governor Wallace 
had been unopposed, under state law he would have pocketed the 
votes of Maryland’s 48 delegates to the Democratic convention. 

To prevent this Maryland’s Democratic Senator, Mr Brewster, 
has agreed to stand. 

State of 
Emergency 

I T is only a little over 
five years since 
Alaska won the right to 
stand on its own feet as 
the 49th state. Now, 
after Good Friday’s 
earthquakes, it is more 
dependent than ever on 

federal help. For a tremor of such intensity casualties appear to 
have been light, although their full number may not be known for 
weeks. Many remote fishing villages are likely to have been wiped 
out by the tidal wave, more properly called a tsunami, set o(f by 
the shock which caused damage as far away as the Hawaiian 
Islands. But the loss of property, which will take even longer to 
assess exactly, is tremendous over a large area of the huge state. 

The Defence Department’s early warning systems which keep 
watch on Soviet air activity were unscathed. But about half of 
Alaska’s buildings and many roads, bridges, airfields, water, gas 
and electricity installations suffered. Worse still, the state’s liveli¬ 
hood has been dealt a fearful blow. The fishing industry, its chief 
source of income, is said to be half in ruins, with docks, boats and 
processing plant swept away ; its promising oil industry has also 
suffered. With so many homeless, tourists are not likely to be 
encouraged. It is estimated, though with what accuracy it is hard 
to say, that tax revenues will fall by about a fifth. And Alaska, 
having used up the $38.5 million given to it by Congress to finance 
the transition to statehood, was having to draw in its horns even 
before the earthquake struck. 

First aid was rushed in by the armed services and by the Red 
Cross. A presidential proclamation that a major disaster had 
occurred opened the way for government agencies to act, from the 
Office of Emergency Planning, which co«ordinates official assistance 
and can give grants for the rebuilding of public facilities, to the 
Small Business Administration, which can provide loans to put 
businessmen back on their feet. But neither the powers nor the 
funds available under existing legislation are adequate to cope with 
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such an emergency. . *there is ho provistoh, for exsih^^ lot nahta 
to private fiouseholders or firms. Yet both in in&c^ 
any insurance against earthquakes, a failure br|ofdi^t. 4 g 
on the rim of the Pacific O^n where S'o per of the 
serious tremors occur. On Wednesday the WiMte Ebtlic ahhbuncctf 
that Congress is to be asked for $50 miilipn fpr eme^ehey iclUef. 
The President is also creating by executive order a feff^j^c^- 
struction and development planning conuhission, hcad^ b^’!§cnalof " 
Anderson of New Mexico, to deal with Aladiu^s Ibng-raiiige rehabl^ 
tadon. The state’s two Democraric Senators put the need for 
government help at $500 million—a big bill for a state that 
only about 350,000 inhabitants. 


Sailing Orders 

O NE clash between the United States and foreign sfnpping 
interests came to a head this week when the Federal Marititne 
Commission ordered certain American and foreign lines carrying 
goods to America to modify their ** dual rate ” contracts by Apnl 
irdy as required by the Bonner anti-trust laws passed in 1961, or 
face fines of $1,000 a day. This is discussed on page 59. Other 
long-standing differences over ocean freight rates, which are also 
moving to a climax, tne discussed below by our New York 
correspondent. 

The Federal Maritime Commission has been caught in a running 
sea battle for close to a year, with Congress firing, salvos across 
its starboard bow while European shipowners (and their 
governments) peppered an exposed stern. But last week, its 
flag somewhat tattered but still aloft, the FMG sailed into home 
port claiming at least a partial victory. Home port in this instance 
was a hearing conducted by Congress’s Joint Economic Committee, 
one of tile FMC’s sternest critics. The hearings were pegged 
to complaints made by the Boiler Manufaaurers’ Associadon that 
disparities in shipping freights favoured their European and 
Japanese competitors. One manufacturer alleged that discriminatory 
freight rates had caused him to lose a $15 million, contract. An 
economist attached to the commission tesdfied that a laige random 
sample demonstrated that rates from the United States to Japan 
were higher than those on articles bound the other way in approxi¬ 
mately 80 per cent of the cases examined. Nor was shipping 
between American ports and Europe ignored. A s(X)ke$oian for the 
commission argued that the charges fixed by the international ship¬ 
ping conferences (associations of lines plying the same routes) were 
13 per cent to 127 per cent higher for American exports than they 
were for comparable items shipped from Europe. For exmple, 
books shipped to Britain from America cost $1.71 a cubic foot 
whereas Bridsh publications are carried to New York for only 
50 cents a cubic foot. 

Though the details supplied to the committee were the 
theme itself was a familiar one. It was first beard last May 
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when, ia the midst of hearings on increases in steel ^ices, a number 
of exporters comidained that differing rates on freight were partly 
req)onsiUe for America's adverse balanee of international payments^ 
siM the dlffercooes made American product less competitive. 
Rates were fix^, they gtid, by die shijp^ oooforences and these 
were dominated by Bufopeui shipowners anxions to advance their 
owp nadonat jnfomts. The.FMC; whkit had been set up as an 
iilil^Mindent agency in 19^1 fo |cive8tigsie matli^ of 
kin^ had little to offer in the wfy of eithot i&r 

evidence when the JEC summoned its jneiiil^:to mtiff itt 
To members of Congress thfr odiy ooninned W Ja^U^ 
that the Maritime Gommisskm was a ^'dead 
berth for unenterprising civil servants. 

But in the past year the commission, prodded by Congress^ has 
nnade an effort to gain more control over the activities of the 
conference lines. This winter if a^ed them for details of shipping 
costs and demanded to'see all the documents which they had on 
file, suspecting that sotne of these might reveal that European 
govenunents put pressure on their shipping companies to fix 
rates that wtn^ best serve national policy. When the shipowners 
(both Am^ican and Buropean) refused to comply, the issue was 
referred to die courts. Early in March a court ruled that con¬ 
ference lines based on the Unit^ States, even if foreign owned, 
must accede to the FMC’s demands or pay a daily fine of $100. The 
FMC postponed bringing suit against those conferences which 
had no base of operation in the United States because the question 
of jurisdiction was unclear ; moreover, European shipowners and 
their governments contest vigorously the right of an American 
government agency to interfere in the policy of foreign companies. 
They accuse the commission of trying to fix rgtes on an international 
scale. Congress, however, looks upon its efforts with approval. 


T o strengthen itself at home, the FMC has taken on a new, 
young executive director and a staff of bright new economists 
and lawyers. Since the evidence which they presented last week 
bears out to a large degree the views of the Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee, it is little wonder that they were complimented warmly. 
They contended that shipping rates were fixed after the war to 
assist the trading position of European countries ; that since 1957 
European commerce has increased sufficiently to make such 
advantages unfair; and that, in addition, the higher rates on 
American exports tend to discourage American firms from 
venturing into the foreign market. The European shipowners 
acknowledge that a disparity docs indeed exist, but they argue 
that it results from the fact that the Um'ted States exports half 
again as much tonnage as it imports ; cast-bound vessels therefore 
charge more so as to cover rheir expenses on the round trip. 
Pur^ermore the Europeans maintain that the products which 
they ship in both directions are not always comparable cither in 
terms of quality or cost. 

Regvdless of such objections, for the moment the FMC .seems 
bent on taking a firm stand. It holds one strong weapon, its 
ability to with^aw from American shipping lines the government 
sub^i^ (almost 55 per cent of their costs) which enables them 
to comflete with foreign lines. In fact, two weeks ago one im¬ 
portant conference of flipping firms \iiiich move freight between 
ports in the United States and HarOpe was dissolved largely 
as^M^^fCSult of dissension over disparities ht rates. The Conference 
collap^l after three American flag carriers resigned within ten 
days (i^pwmg the legal deebfon fn favour of the FMC’s demand 
for informittion on shipping costs), statmg that they intended to 
reduce httes^i^ ^j^rts of iron and steel to bring them closer 
to those on similtir imports. Thus under pressure from Congren, 
the, exporters, imd i»w the FMC, the American lines arc beginnii^ 
rcTuct^^y to bo-oliiwc widji what looks lihe govemnieiK pitfiicy. 
The Toreigh-based J^pancSb and European Shipowners’ piesent 


another problem altogether, although on this occasioQ they have 
agreed fo frihiish oeitaiii mforffiarion on costs " vdltmtari^ ” With- 
our tdentifymg mdividual lines or producing private documents or 
correspondence from abroad. Should the courts decide, in the ei^, 
that foreign shipowners do not have to comply with the request to 
produce all available documents, the FMC ^s suggest^ that it 
wQl ask for legislation permitting it to rule on rates set by 
shipping conferences. Furthermore, it wobld also ask Congress to 
require all foreign lines trading with the United States to maintain 
he^quaiters in America ; this would give the FMC jurisdiction over 
them. What the commission is implying is that shipping has become 
an international service which requires government supervision. 
The next step might be some form of internatioBal regulation. But 
should that become an issue, another set of Congressmen is likdy to 
attack the new, vigorous (and perhaps brash) Maritime Commission 
for acting overitastily and maybe for exceeding its authority as well. 


Republicans’ Worst Enetfiy 

I N theory the Republicans have a good chance of picking up a 
Senate seat next November in California because the Democrats 
there are likely to go into the campaign divided by a bitter fight 
over who their own nominee should be. But in practice which¬ 
ever Democrat is chosen is expected' to beat Republican 
nominee because no seiiaforial aspirant .of outstanding ability has 
been found by that party; in California Republicans are divided 
sd fundamentally that only a candidate of rcri distinction can pull 
rl^m together. 

On June 2nd, the date of the primary election, their choice 
for Senator will be between two staunch conservatives and Mr 
Fred Hall, a former Governor of Kansas* Of the first twp one is a 
San Francisco financier, Mr Leland Kaiser, and the ocher is Mr 
George Murphy, a well-known Hollywood actor and business man 
who is an active member of the Christian Anti-Communism 
Ousadc and has been a Republican functionary for a long time. 
He has been endorsed by the Republican Assembly, an unc^Sdai 
group of 14,000 volunteers which is an important supplier of 
election workers. The complete take-over of the Assembly and of 
California’s Young Republicans during 1963 by the acch- 
conservatives who follow Senator Goldwater has sparked an open 
revolt among the party’s moderates and this brought Mr Hall 
into the senatorial contest. An Eisenhower Republican who is now 
a lawyer in southern California, he is running because he believes 
that Republican voters should have some choice in the primary. 

In their efforts to recapture the party machine in ^ state 
for the moderates who used to control it, Mr Hall and his friends 
point out that Republicans have been defeated in California who¬ 
ever right-wing influences have prevailed in the party. This 
argument is also advanced by the supporters of Governor 
Rockefeller of New York as a reason why Republicans should 
vote for him as their preridential nominee in the primary electioit 
rather than for Senator Goldwater, hit only serious opponent on 
this occasion. In 1962 Repubikans reject extremists for the 
.senatorial and gubematevial nominations. Bur the moderates they 
chose. Senator Kuchel and Mr Nixon, were both firmly established 
in the state; Mr Rockefeller k an outsider and an easterner, while 
Senator Goldwater is well-known in California and comes from 
neighbouring Arizona. He iqppe^ to elderly voters, who also 
disapprove of Mr IfockefeBei^s divorce, as welhas to the young and 
he is far more po|Hikr than the Governor with the nnk and file of 
the party. But Mr ROckefoller has much more tnoney.tD lavish on 
the contest. Bbth mim W‘dahtfwigning hard in Califoriiia and 
each recognises that <jh Ihe otkfobme ^ th^primat'yy the faun before 
the Republlcaft ooh^eittian fo’^yuly, depends any chance he may 
have die fn^^sidentfad 
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1 AST month the classical columns of the United States Treasury 
j to Washington were subjected to the indignity of queues of 
people dragging children's waggons and pushing to ^achailge their 
paper money for big silver dollars, the ** cariw^ls stiJI beloved 
out west. Relief came on Mardi 25th when Mr DUlon, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, announce that no more wouU be. 
distributed. In about a fortnight 15 million of them had. been 
hamled over the epuntef ; the 3 million which the Treasury had 
left were mostly .coHectors' pieces, worth more than tbeir face 
v^ue. Hpw to distribute fairly-*^r indeed whether to dis¬ 
tribute them gt all^--can now be considered at leisure. 

Tbe steady tapping of the Treastiry's hoard turned into a run 
when the news leaked out that officials were unsealing reserve 
vaults containing “ Liberty Head ” or “ Morgan ^ ^their designer) 
dollars, minted between 1878 and 1921. Some of these are worth 
$30 each; a few are worth much more. People with time to 
spare stood a chance of striking it rich without risking a penny. 
The craze even survived reports that many of the cartwheels beiixg 
handed out were ones which had already been rejected by early 
birds and returned as having no special value. People can still 
exchange their silver certificates for toe mcul, but only for shavings 
of bullion and only in New York and San Frandsco, at the assay 
offices. And as long gs the Treasury is prepared to sell bullion 
at the monetary price of $(.29 an ouncc«^it has nearly $2 billion 
worth of it--there is no profit in the operation. 

Except in the very short run there is no profit to be made eiLlicr 
out of the rush for the new half-dol^r^ struck in memory of 
President Kennedy; the fttsl of these were distributed on 
Ma^ib 24th Snd vanished in a few hours. Some 90 million of 
them are to be minted this year and they will form part of the 
standard coinage for the next quarter of a century. But they arc 
valued as souvenirs; President Johnson sent one to each member 
of Congress. Such hoarding of coins is the bane of the MintK 
though fortunately half-dollars are not in short supply. There 
arc just not enough small coins for all the public telephones, 
parking meters, vending machines, launderettes and juke-boxes, 
to say nothing of piggy-banks. The Mint is asking Congress for 
funds to work right round the dock, seven days a week, as well 
as for a new mint in Philadelphia. This shortage of minor coins 
is the main reason why the House of Representatives rejected a 
request for permission to make more silver dollars, for the first 
dme since 1935. New ones Could be turned out Only at the 
expense of pennies, nickels, dimea and quarters. But the western 
mrrting States will spcak up for silver dollars to the Senate where 
their voice is stronger than it is in the House, 


Coffee Roasted 

T he frost, fire and. drought which have damaged Brazil’s coffee 
trees and ecot the price of coffee rocketing have also darkened 
the prospects of the International Coffee Agreement. This was 
di^awn up to 1962 by the producing and imj^ting countric^ under 
the leadership of the United Stages, to atabilii^ th^ prine of oetfeki 
then about 34 cents a pound. Cgffoe ta the stogie most impdrtam 
agricultural commodity Exported by the developing countries in 


Utin America and AfrJeg. Ls^ MiV die SeiMc xa^fied diengl^c- 
ment but legislgdon wapf^requared to authorise the Adtomi^tfito 
to carry it ouC This Bill was fkswi by die House of iKepresdakattotes 
in November but it haS rUn toto trbuble in the Senate. 

Some members of the Senate Ftoance Ccmimittee still feel 
aggrieved because the Sutc Department deposited the instruments 
of ratification in December, just four days before the deadline set 
by the agreement, although the committee had understood that 
this would not be done until it had acted on the implementing 
kgishdon. At the requelt of Ith^ 4 <$iito^dbfa, |t had pUt off 
doing so to concentrate oif the frf Bfil. Mrlteriinkri, ^e Under 
Secretary of State for Political Adairs, apologised for this when 
he appeared before the coomittCi^ to jPdtouaay'tb argue time tbe 
ooffiee agreement was a leit caW'cf Amerfoa’t ktentxiiia mwald 
the trade of the developing oouutvics. Blit wOiitktod defiatoria} fec^ 
ings are not the whole' stbry. N 6 w that Bra^Wah coff&'is 
selling at about 50 cenfi a pound; the 
years, a number of Republicans,' joined by Senator 
Illtoois, suspect that the American housewife is b^g gbugi^'to 
the tunc of $350 million a year and that the coffee agreemeni is 
partly to blame. 

Tbe comouttee^s narrow—? to yn-vote.ih favour of toe tople- 
menting mcawc might have gone the other way if Senator Dwk&cn 
had not added an amendment making jt poUible for, Congress 
to demand relief for the Consitiner on pain of speedy i^ntrfcan 
withdrawal from the agreement. As tbe Untosd States buys about 
half of all the coffee exported, the agreement would almost cer- 
talnly collapse if the United States withdrew. A fieiue fight is 
predicted when the Bill reaches tbe fipor. Unfortunately this may 
not be for weeks, as the Senate Is deep in the fiHbuster over civil 
rights; thus American participation in toe cpffcb stoefhe can hardly 
be effective uuril about mid-summer or later altoough tor exporters 
it went iuto effect this week. To give Congress a cl^ce to review 
the working of the agreemeot tbe Bill is due to expire in October, 
1965. This means that Congresses review will be based on little 
more than a year's experience—and a year when there is bound 
to bw’ a sellers’ market for coffee. 


Crude and Refined 

P RESIDENT JOHNSON needed no prodding to appreciate that, as 
a man from oil-rich Texas, it would be best for him to be 
seen to keep the oil industry at arm’s length. turned over full 
responsibility for the goveiniUcnt^s petroleum polscks to the Seci^e^ 
tary of the Interior, Mr Udall of Arizona. Mr Udall, however, 
showed loss delicacy of feeling when he appointed to run his 
departmem's Office of Oil and Gas Mr Joe Dickerson, who had 
been a registered lobbyist for the oil industry. Before that he 
had worked for thirty-three years for toe Shell Oil Company, Afi 
enterprising journalist dug up the further fact that Mr Dickersou’t 
$20,000 a yt»r pension from Shell could be withheld it-ho did 
anything ** materially inimical ” to the company’s 
Mr Dickerson is considered to be an able man. Morooveti it 
is true that toe Office of Oil and Gas has usually bean run by a 
retired executive of one of the oil compunica; a man well versed 
in the industry is needed to present its point of view to the govem- 
ment. This, rather than the determining of policy, is the meat 
of the job. Nevertheless Mr Udall was wise last month to accept 
—and perhaps even to prompt—Mr Dickerson’s resignation of his 
appointment before he bad actually taken up his post in a depart¬ 
ment which deals with matters of life and death intere^io the oil 
companies such as quotas on imports of crude ciL The pity is 
chat Mr Udtli’s pecoBfitions iModcd ao much abUtpcniiig from out¬ 
side critics like Senator Proxmitu. 
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Scorecard for London 


T ub most exciting of the county council 
elections next week wilt be that for the 
new Greater London Council on April 9th. 
Five and a half million voters—^nearly one- 
sixth of the entire British electorate—will 
be entitled to vote in this election for the 
largest single urban local authority in the 
world. 

The 100 Greater London Councillors 
who are to be chosen next Thursday will 
not in fact be called upon fully to operate 
the new system of London government until 
a year hence. Even then, wc suspect, they 
will find that not enough powers have been 
given to their Greater London Council— 
and too many have been given to the 
councils of the 32 London boroughs—to 
enable the GLC to do a proper [ob. But 
interest next week is frankly not going to 
centre very much on the fact that this elec¬ 
tion is nominally being fought for control 
of a local government system that is still 
only half-reformed. The real interest of 
this election is going to be as a scorecard 
for national party politics. 

As the first results come over television 
next Thursday night, the nation will be 
agog to interpret the best clues yet as to 
who would be most likely to win any 
immediate parliamentary general election. 
Among those who wjll be most agog may 
well be Sir Alec Douglas-Home ; the present 
assumption is that the pointer set by this 
Greater London poll will be a powerful 
factor in determining whether he calls a 


June or October general election. It is 
therefore of some importance to be able to 
read the pointer aright. This article will 
try to set out what we regard as the best 
sort of do-it-yourself scorecard by which to 
judge next TTiursday’s results. 

London’s huge electorate will be called 
on to elect exactly 100 Greater London 
councillors from 32 boroughs. Some 
boroughs elect two councillors, some three 
and some four. Ail the 100 seats are being 
fought by Conservatives and Labour, and 
86 of them by Liberals. There are also 36 
Communist candidates (who may serve as 
a minor irritant to Labour), and 18 indepen¬ 
dents or small party candidates (who may 
mostly be a mild nuisance to the Conserva¬ 
tives). I'here arc supposed to be two big 
difficulties in interpreting local election 
results. One is that while up to 80 per 
cent of the electorate votes in parliamentary 
general elections, only up to about half that 
number generally bothers to turn om for 
local elections. It is usual to say that these 
low turnouts hurt Labour, because a higher 
proportion of Labour than of Conservative 
voters are too stupid to know exactly when 
a local election is being held. But too much 
should not be made of this argument. In 
London, in the past, local elections have 
proved to be an astonishingly close guide to 
how any closely-following parliamentary 
election in the same constituency would go. 

The second big difliev^ty in interpreting 
next Thursday’s results, however, is that the 


boundaries of the old constituencies have 
been changed. In setting down bogey 
positions ” for the 32 boroughs below, 
therefore, we have had to indulge in some 
extrapolation and guesswork, and probably 
wc will have made a few crashing mistakes. 
But we believe the broad shape of our score- 
card to be right. It shows the 32 boroughs 
in approximate order of ease for Labour to 
capture them, with the most rock-solid 
Labour borough (Southwark) at the top of 
the left-hand column and the safest Con¬ 
servative borough (Kensington-Chelsea) at 
the bottom of the right-hand column. One 
way to use the scorecard, as the results come 
in on television, will be to tick off the 
boroughs held by Labour and to put a ring 
round those held by the Conservatives. In 
past elections this system has generally made 
clear at a very early stage who is going to 
win and with what sort of majority. 

The figures headed Cum. Con. (which 
means “ Cumulative Conservative ”) and 
Cum. Lab. show how the 100 scars on the 
GLC would be divided if Labour won only 
the borough attached to each figure—plus 
all boroughs which seemed even easier for 
Labour to win. Thus it will be seen that 
in some extremely bad year for Labour 
when the party won only its six safest 
strongholds in the first column (down to 
Islington, which we regard as the sixth 
easiest borough for Labour) the Conserva¬ 
tives would have a majority in the GLC 
of 83 members to 17. Another advantage 
of the “ Cum. Con.’* and Cum. Lab.” 
columns is that it is easy to read off from 
them (with the aid of a little arithmetic) 
how many councillors each of the 32 
boroughs is to return. Thus it will be seen 
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STRONGHOLDS 

ALSO LABOUR IN 1959 

AND EXPECTS 

so GOES THE NATION 

THE TORY TRENCHES 

Cum. 

Cum. 

Cum. Cum. 

Cum. 

Cum. 

Cum. 

Cum. 

Cum. 

Cum. 

Con.t 

Lab.t 

Con.t Lab.t 

Con.t 

Lab.t 

Con.t 

Lab.t 

Con.t 

Lab.t 

96 Southwark. 

. .4 

80 Hammersmith . 20 

62 Lambeth .. 

... 38 

53 Hounslow**. 

.. 47 

26 Barnet**. 

. 74 ■ 

94 Tower Hamlets . 

. 6 

77 Greenwich .... 23 

50 Havering .. 

...41 

49 Ealing**. 

.. 51 

22 Croydon**. 

. 78 

91 Hacjtpey... 

. 9 

73 Lewisham.27 

56 Haringey .. 

...44 

45 Brent**. 

.. 55 

19 Harrow. 

. 81 

88 Newham. 

. 12 

69 Wandsworth .. 31 



42 Hillingdon... 

.. 58 

17 Merton. 

. 83 

86 Barking. 

. 14 

66 Waltham Forest 34 



39 Camden. 

.. 61 

13 Bromley. 

. 87 

^ Islington. 

. 17 




36 Enfield. 

.. 64 

11 Sutton. 

. 89 






33 Bexley. 

.. 67 

7 Westminster** .. 

. 93 






30 RedbridgeV. 

.. 70 

5 Kingston. 

. 95 








3 Rlchnmnd. 

. 97 








0 Kensington 

• 






f 


Chelsea**. 

.100 


tThe boroutjhs are listed In order of the probability of Labour winning them. The '* Cumulative Conservative " and '* Cumulative 
Lat^our'»figures shdw that e.g.. if Labour won Southwark and no other the Conservatives would have a malorlty on the GLC of 96 seats to 4. 

.f%The eight boroughs marked with an asterisk are not expected to report their results until next Friday ; the others will count and report 
thiek votes on the Thursday night 


























The I^ew BprouhHs 



Stiiias 


, ^ , ^psom 

Labour ? ^ 

Marginal 
Conservative ? 


1. Westminster 

2. Camdsn 

3. Islington 

4. Hackney 

5. Tower Hamlets 

6. Greenwich 

7. Lewisham 

8. Southwark 
0. Lambeth 

10. Wandsworth 

11. Hammersmith 


12. Kensington 

and Chelsea 

13. Waltham Forest 

14. Redbridge 

15. Havering 

16. Barking 

17. Newham 

18. Bexley 

19. Bromley 

20. Croydon 

21. Sutton 


Merton 

23, Kingston-on-Thamea 

24. RiChmdnd'On-Thamet 
85> Hounalow 

26. Hillingdon 

27. Ealing 

28. Brent 

29. Harrow 

30. Barnet 

31. Haringey 

32. Enfield 
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from this first column of Labour strong* 
holds that, e.g., Southwark is one of the 
t^ larger boroughs which returns 4 coun¬ 
cilors, Tower Hamlets is one of the six 
smaller boroughs wHch returns only 2 
councillors, and Hackney one the sixteen 
boroughs which returns 3 councillors. 

N ext Thursday, Labour will obviously 
b.: expected to win its six east of 
centre strongholds in the fir^t column with 
ease. It should also have little difficulty 
in taking the five boroughs in the second 
column (from Hammersmith to Waltham 
Forest) which wc have marked as 
“also Labour in 1959.” These five arc the 
remaining boroughs which, while slightly 
more marginal than the six strongholds, 
would probably also have been won by 
Labour if these GLC elections had been 
held on the same day as the last parlia¬ 
mentary general election in October or 1959. 
It follows that in 1959, when the Tories 
were winning Parliament by a majority of 
100, wc believe that the Tories would also 
have won the GLC by 66 councillors to 34. 
The five boroughs in this second column 
admittedly provide some problems because 
of boundary changes, and we may have got 
any one of them wrong. But it will be sur¬ 
prising if the Conservatives do in fact cap¬ 
ture any of them next Thursday. 

The next column contains three boroughs 
(Lambeth, Havering and Haringey) which 
are much more interesting. These are 
boroughs which, by our calculations, would 
have gone Conservative in 1959, but would 
probably fall to Labour with a swing of 
up to 3 j per cent compared with 1959. 
The significance of this is that it is a swing 
of 3!. per cent which Labour needs in a 
parliamentary general election in order to 
wipe out the Conservatives’ present parlia¬ 
mentary majority. It follows (sec the 
“ Cum. Lab.” figure next to Haringey) 
that, in a year when a parliamentary general 
election threatened to be fought out to a 
virtual dead heat, we would expect the 
Conservatives to carry the Greater London 
Council by a majority of 56 councillors to 
44 - 

Obviously, with Lambeth, Havering and 
Haringey we arc getting near to the bone 
of this GLC election. The pattern of 
candidacies in each of them could therefore 
be important. In Haringey (which has 
three seats and is an amalgam of the old 
boroughs of Hornsey, Tottenham, Wood 
Green) there is virtually a straight fight 
between three Labour candidates and three 
Conservatives, except that a single Com¬ 
munist is intervening ; one of the Conserva¬ 
tive candidates, incidentally, is Mr Brown, 
who was cleaed as Labour MP for Totten¬ 
ham in 1959. In Havering and Lambeth 
the Liberals are fighting as well; once again 
there is also a single Communist in each 
borough and in Lambeth two independents 
as well. These minor candidates, incident¬ 
ally, could cause one complication. So far 
it has been assumed that when a major party 
carries any borough it would ^pture all 
council seats on it. Just possibly, how- 
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ever, if (say) a Com¬ 
munist drew all his 
votes from one pfardcu- 
lar Labour candidate, 
then two Labour coun¬ 
cillors could get in for 
(say) Haringey, but be 
accompanied by a single 
Conservative as well. 

Eschewing this com¬ 
plication, however. 

Labour's hope must be 
by Thursday night to 
have captured all the 
14 boroughs $0 far 
listed, down to and in¬ 
cluding Haringey. 

Labour would then 
need to capture any 7 
other council scats— 
which in effect means 
any two or three other 
boroughs— in order to 
win a majority on the 
GLC. Almost certainly. 

Labour would have to 
find these extra two or 
three in the fourth 
column in our score- 
board — from among 
the eight vital boroughs 
from Hounslow to Red¬ 
bridge, which wc have 
labelled “ So Goes the Nation.” These are 
boroughs which would fall to Labour with 
a swing compared with 1959 that would 
need to be above the crucial level of 31 per 
cent, but below about 8 per cent. If Labour 
begins to mark up any significant gains in 
this column, it will deserve to be a definite 
favourite to win the general election, and 
should be able to march on also to the 
slightly harder task of capturing the GLC 
as well. 


T he task for the Conservatives is made 
harder by the fact that the Liberals are 
fighting all the seats in these eight “ So 
Goes the Nation ” boroughs. The Com¬ 
munists are also putting up a single candi¬ 
date in each of them (two in Brent), while 
in Ealing, Hillingdon and Camden there 
is a single independent as well. One cliff¬ 
hanging feature of this clcctlou is that all 
the 14 boroughs which seem easiest for 
Labour (down to and including Haringey) 
happen to be among the 24 of the 32 
boroughs which are at present expected to 
announce their results on Thursday night. 
The 8 boroughs which are expected to 
announce their results on Friday include 4 
boroughs which we have listed as being in 
the “Tory trenches” and 4 in the ‘^So 
Goes the Nation ” column (the very mar¬ 
ginal Hounslow, Ealing and Brent, plus 
fairly marginal Redbridge). From this, it is 
possible to formulate the first simple bogey 
figure to bear in mind. In all, 71 of the 
100 council seats arc due to be ^counted on 
Thursday night. If by the time Thursday 
night's results are in. Labour is leadmg by 
more dian 44 councillors to 27, dien 
Labour witt deserve to be favourites to 


win both the GLC and the coming pariia- 
mentary general election* If by niitsday 
night. Labour is leading by less than 44 to 
27, then the Conservatives can feel a raafor 
surge of hope. If the score by then is 
exactly 44 to 27, wise men will be unwilling 
to make any forecast about the general 
eleaion ; the question of who will win the 
GLC will then probably depend on 
whether, in Friday’s results. Labour 
manages to win any two out of the three 
desperately rnarginEil boroughs of Houns¬ 
low, Ealing and Brent. 

So far, the Conservatives are . clearly on 
the defensive in this very quiet election. 
Even the ten boroughs listed in the last 
column of our scorecard, as being in “ The 
Tory Trenches,” cannot be regarded as 
absolutely safe for the Conservatives in 
present circumstances. If the Liberals 
return any councillors to the GLC, it will 
probably be either from somewhere in these 
nominally safe Tory boroughs or in one or 
other of those listed under “ So Goes the 
Nation.” The public opinion polls have in 
fact suggested that the Liberals may do 
rather better in these council elections than 
they would in a parliamentary general elec-* 
tion ; that is one reason why the Tories 
may comfort themselves, if the GL^ results 
are bad for them, that they are too bad to 
be absolutely true. Nevertheless, next 
Thursday the Liberals will have a very hard 
row to hoe. Most people frankly expect 
that the new GLC is likely to he a two- 
party council* 

There, then, is the best rough scorecard 
one can proffer. To summanse. If the 
Conservatives do hold London by a majority 
at or above 56 councillors to 44, they will 




44 

have a very real prospect of winning the 
1964 general elecaon rfter alL If Labour 
has done better than that, and particularly 
if it has aaually captured-fhe GLC, Mr 
tVilson must be called favourite to become 
the Prime ^ 4 inistcr of Brilihi l^orc the 
end of this year. The o^,, correction to 
this would be if the Toriei cNpoM to have 
lost some of the most ctvklm bcu^hs in 
the I* So Goes the Natioli ^ by ^ly 

tiny 'nuoedties, and thilidcs wholly to Liperdi 
intervcntidp. The X^^cjfraph has 
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kindly informed us t^t Gallup poll, to 
be published on April 3, shows Labour to 
be loi points in the lead in the country 
(which is a 2 point rise fi*Om a week before). 
This, of course, would suffice to win Labour 
a ttiaiori^ in^a parliamentary general elec¬ 
tion, pidoably by around 150 in the House 
of Commons. By our own very rough 
estimation it would probably aim suffice tx) 
whi Labour the Greater London Council, 
by around 61 ^:or 64 council scats to 39 or 
36. Next Thursday or Friday, we shall see. 


Ealinq Fellings 

Our special correspondent reports from 
the very marginal Greater London borough 
of Ealing. 


T he new boroughs of Greater London 
are strange, hybrid beasts. Spiritual 
harmonies between the nicer suburbs, or the 
harder slums, have been ignored in favour 
of a new geographical log^c and some of the 
political results are very interesting indeed. 
The new borough of Ealing is a case in 
point. It is made up of the old Ealing 
(formerly fairly strong Tory), the old Acton 
(pereiinially margiiial) and old Southall 
formerly medium-stronp Labour). If 
next wedt’s London elecuon is settled only 
in the last ditch, this could be the borough 
which decides who is to rule London. 

It might be thought, therefore, that 
Ealing would be one <x the main places <xi 
which those parties that possess an efficient 
election machine would concentrate. In 
practice this means the Conservative and 
Labour parties, both of which have always 
had paid, full-time agents in the area. The 
Liberals, whose only parliamentary candi¬ 
date in the area lost his deposit in 1959, are 
not strictly in the running at all; nor is the 
lone Communist—although his opposite, an 
independent lately of the extreme right wing 
British National Party^ could msent rather 
more danger to the establiriied parties than 
the BNF record in most oth« elections 
indicates. 

The bQri>ugh itself is curiously com- 
I^unded of r^, metropolitan London and 
the dreuny, half-real suburbia fthading into 


EIIF iQoitlirls Bsoiiemle Bariaws 

cover world etonomic, financial and political 
developm*Mtr: 5S rcviewi, ptAltslud puarterty. 


fYtfyWJl Wettem Etiro^ and Jam have 
-1 arntn gpjjurtjjtiy repneed the U.S.S.R. 
u •uppUer of i|¥l«ttrial plant. The admulua to 
French trade of ^lomatTc recoBiitioii has set 
Ja^itn thinldna. Cl5ou*i visit to AfHca dkl not 
new friends, at noticeably itidaence anyone. 
Qbinase prospects in the African market depend 
ainwat entirely on increoiet ib ild^ 

FurdtcfiUieSls from: 

THE EOGOIOIIIST INTELUOHReE UNIT 
Spencer IPpaMO^ St yomet*t Place London SWi 
Telephone Hyde 6711 Ext 216 
JEoit 42isd Street }^ York f7 HY 
Tetetfwne Murray Hitl 


country that one associates with mislead¬ 
ingly medisevai names like Chalfont St 
Peter. Ealing Broadw^ is as busy and as 
prosperous as Oxford Street; Acton High 
Street might be anywhere from Plaistow to 
Streatham ; and Southall, might just as well 
be in the Midlands. Adjacent to and 1 ^- 
tween these disparate and separate entities 
lie really quite vast parks and commons, 
golf courses, green and {Mainly agricultural 
fields, the Grand Union Canal and the two 
great motor roads to the west, the A40 and 
the A4. At both ends lie ha^d concentra¬ 
tions of industry—that at Acton a common¬ 
place in frin^ London, but that at Southall 
among the rich new pockets of boomtime 
employment and production in the country. 

The Consert’ative tradition of the two 
Eatings, north and south, is plain to sec in 
t^ir inhabitants, who are—those of them 
visibie at midday, at least—^uniformly 
decent in the manner of the solid middle 
classes everywhere. But there is poverty 
and squalor in Acton ; and at Southall one 
of the largest accumulations of immigrants, 
mainly Indian, anywhere in Britain. It 
would be going too far to paint any of these 
as real points at issue in the coming GLC 
election. That goes not only for the ^ency 
of Eating-dwellers and the poverty of some 
Actonians, but also for the colour question 
in Southall, where last year’s great row over 
the desire of some ^uthall parents for 
segregated schoding is deprecated as “a 

S s$ stunt ” by To^ and Socialist alike 
;>u^ not by the intKpcndent). 

There is little enough, therefore, for the 
party machines to bite into. The Tories 
have the longest-established mecham*sm for 
ensuriz^ the enthusiasm of their sypporters 
on polling day. Their four candidates (one 
of whom suffers the potitkal disadvantage 
of being a Lady) visit one of the 20 wards 
of the borough each night, working and 
presenting tbwselves, as a team dedicated 
to the renewal of the whole borough. And 
their canvassers are claimed to visit a hun¬ 
dred houses a day. This unusual effort in 
what most people in the area regard as po 
more than anomer local election may easily 
backfire.’ As E^g until this cl^cuon was 
in Mid4lesex,HOot the new ^^on^ j^t 
Ipqfis are ui^iised to tfic. si^ bt the even^ 
jn which, they are taking part Jheir epthii- 
siasm cannot be taken tor granted. Again, 
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the four votes that each will hiWe may be 
confuriiig—^partieulaxfy for those pe^e, 
like one who spoke to your corespondent, 
who believe tnat the tour votes must go 
in toto either to the Tories or to the 
Socialists. To remember foqr obscure 
names is a headache to some. 

The Labour party, working from South- 
all, is taking no chances with enthusiasm 
alone. It says bravely that it hopes to have 
every Labour voter capable of holding a 
pen through the polling stations by Ac tunc 
they close. The canvasses are meticulous, 
the follow-up powerful. V^ile the dis^- 
bution ^ Tory literature has been selective 
(and that of the Liberals negligible) ffie 
Socialists have showered the area with 
addresses, visits from dignitaries (Including 
Mr Wilson), and really useful polling cards 
designed to make it easy to vote Labour ; 
these are being sent, not just to*toown sup¬ 
porters and “ dcubtfuls,” but (it is intended) 
to everybody on the voters’ register. This 
means diat the “ knock-up,’* whereby every¬ 
body whose card has not been produced at 
a polling station by the evening is roused 
out of ffis house for persuasion backed by 
free transport to the poll before it closes, 
will be an arduous and expensive business. 
It may even bring results. 

The remaining candidates. Liberal, Com¬ 
munist and Independent, do not stand mu^ 
chance of a seat on the GLC—or so the big 
parries think. The Liberal effort has been 
vitiated by lack of money; and the Com¬ 
munist’s candidature is something of a tradi¬ 
tional joke. But some pessimists do 
believe that the Independent could shock 
the other candidates in more than their 
susceptibilities. An official candidate from 
the BNP came second to Labour in a council 
cleaion last year, and in another ward one 
came third—^both on the Keep Britain 
White ” platform that still goes down well 
in Southall, in spite of the '' Friendship 
Committee ” that has smoothed over most 
upsets recently. 

The indications this week were that there 
will probably be only a smallish poll. With 
no big issue on which to become heated, and 
no unduly extravagant promises by either 
big party, there is not much to drive the 
voters of Ealing to the voting booths. 
Nevertheless, nicely poised Ealing has a dis¬ 
proportionate signifiicance as an omen of 
what will happen later: and in keeping with 
the overrid^ impression of too many 
cemeteries (every borough in London seems 
to bury its dead in Ealmg), it could prove 
the graveyard of somebody’s hoprs. 


Outside London 

I K addition to the Sections for the new 
Greater Lbndon Council, elections for 
other county couneils wUl be proceeding up 
and 4own ,tlic country on various days next 
week.. It h ^ways immensely difficult to 
draw ujp ' ady scprccard ,fqr these county 
ctec^ona outsiae LfOndon, because they are 
often not fought on a party basis; indeed 




BRITAIN 
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Jo a surpiuiiig number th{cy arenM 

fought It liEL Forthe 
scats in En^and and nnihMli 

tall vacant outside Loindon! neat can*. 
didates for no UmMux have aljmdr 
bten returned, tni^ppofod;^ Of. die .ligtX 
seats whidi attf fo be fonghf^^^ifo.« . 

dcntiTor' 
am new seats, Labov’a rdatffo W sdB i e a a ‘ 
—and the ielativhattemtth'#iaBai^ 
pcndents--is<3qfoint4 «y wi ate that dicae 
county oouadl cfoctfoaa. hdKvieljtee 

hi dK to drehhughddmalKW En^mdifot 
Vaka'(wMAotm caunay- 
bo^giCljdi month), but only in " 

. the smaller towns. «.v' 

' • iPMC-t|ifoe'cauoty oouncfl dec^^ 

in i$6i, Labour lost about 200 
. of .liibraeats widch it had won in its peak 
ef 1958.,,.Itot week. Labour, wifi 
plilnly be on the bShnsive again> but it can* 

‘ qoit-’regaiii all the 200 seats diet it lost ip 
lydi, because ei^ jf the counties <^widi 
a total of 53 t seat8)i.which voted in x^i 
are noiAhmdiaf .|loedoi» this yew^-as a 


.agw^^^^^^^^ ^M^ .afri'Odier local 

-:JFhiiMUi.ite heat ton^ that can be 
mddimfc'lM dme is to reincfobbr that in 
ygdlf ‘Jiahoiw letvttned appradinatdy die 
'.intoa^BOmber of cohntjf ooooctllM u it did 

J955 when the .Onunirui^es .#^.a parlia- 
meataiyaEwjoijgrofdh’ii|i)M It 

it wpniqitm m atialittihl m present 

'to&«at f£Mmhii^wto.ha''ih|jiL8c^ 

deqfon iani^ to juMto tAftode, {But, at a 
iM mUi^ of aaafo^yt/iApii^ilp^bns «£• 

too, 




ik^cQon^ 
parlia- 
Sw^ons. It 
MP'-ftfeize on 
igwuns next 
;4||pg better 


Sut, at a 

m. 

in about 
1 to led 
ore iban 


Whkh are the county councils where con¬ 
trol may actually change next week ? This, 
again, is a dimeuk cmeation, because— 
tfaimks to the melange ci indqieDdent coun- 
*cillor$ and of unelected aldem^d^it is not 
always crystal clear what cont^rol of a county 
coundlf^y jmeaiis. At pment, there are 
l4ibour fa o^ seven of the coun- 

out^ y^OISlIi^ are to be fc^t 
these, the V^t 
Riding of ^ it 

holds only margmally. ^fiye 
have overall anti-Labour majorides; the 
three most marginal are Lwicashire (which 
swung to and fro between Lab ^^i^ 

sent the UrgeM single ps^..J3^^ 



scene chat tbei fl 
sti¥&d-*-bist in 
fuzay haze, / 


he 

a pec^ty 


Loffchn’s ; 

From Printing House 
Square 

L maxw’s most popular^ nd 9 uooesefoI»' 

‘^ (iuafiro” nadofial daH^-naiite ha#f 
new editm. & Colm Cbotc, wiM hia ate* 
ducted the Daily T^ltmpk in his oWn im-r 
{mssi^y ’ wad iidnuaibly relaxed .pn^ 
through, a decade and a baU of equally im^ ' 
pressivy growth in saly^ advertisements and 
reputttion, handed oyer his tihair ww 
to Mr Mauxke Green, lilas Sir Coilh']^* 
self an ^dler refug^ from Tha Tart^, A ; 
brilliant dasucal sew^, Mr Grm became 
editor of the FummcmI Nesss m nis fuddle^ 
iwentles iu«;,4uity ycus agy,^ V bdomg^:, 
that'''bd^^ gep«tt|on':'« ^ipy ■■' 

spell jw^ at die ho 
.editqr imd dMh wsistant ydlWL t»V Sfr\ 
mmam Haley tiniSL he ttortifo the 

three years ago. ' • Botfe. liseratejaM 
tinmoaic ,by temperament and by 
•tioeshitXp MrjGfecn comes ^y to 
wh^ Orfm leaves off. At a mom ' 
Daily Telegraph does ^ x 
Sunday Times (unlikh' ^' 

;ii|%2|)f<36Nig»Wfc) 

.•liilnnflm'StaimS'OCilL In the autumn, on 


phne te the Sundby have 

.mhe iiMt by'die.ewners. It is ajchallcnge 
e^, hi the proraerpUB newni^r over 
eAiai % Cow has presideif with such 


dtrewd dignity. Koc altogether irrelevantly, 
the last article that Mr Gimn signed before 
he hecame editor, analysed the prospeas 
for the Greater London electiaas. 


aWf economist 


APRIL 2, 1864 


TH? STATE OF PARTIES 


TteeS k »6^ doubt th&t* there is tliis 
MS ' ,sMoii giTcater wnimatiaii in tlic Con- 
kS servadve parnr than we have seen for 
many setaioiis.,.. Some Misva Uie revival 

6 an fctivie oppositioti m pa % reawalcen- 
(• of a hreae good Xhey tpink tiiat a 

t Gtwtniineiit wlSSi k not^v^kicised by 

, mdiiful cpiKH^^ anxious kt. 

, vicmuoiikne iSod eetdiim^Mocd^ its 1 $skx, 
ttvO'WMlimsndet]^ powathfly and ^c- 

/ 'apobsibl&w ; But'thaLthU 
> dfSBci of me ptcdomiiuHicv .cif admioie 
^ fiMtive Govfimiikiit •ecnk.k^ Us to b^f a 
' tm^tionfii dmd arkhig not ffem the acokl 
, Amgiera of the * presme, the re- 

oi^bered dhOyen of ma . . . The 


Govemment, such small passions and petty 
interests as De Tooqiieville spoke of hm’e 
never become predonunant^ that th^ have 
never even obtained substantial influence. 
The state of things has been most remark¬ 
able. The difference between the moderate 
supporters of the Ministry and its moderate 


Oi^beMd dhi^ of thff Mt . . . Tlw 
teal danger of me prescat day h tluit xyliksi 
was poin^ out by the IgsaC und gifted 
. Tdeguevilfe. ^ There' me > not mem 
'K^PpHes now 10 divide paftfmj»there la a 


i ! Vpoocuercnce almost unanoe 
f'-vv-lnen of all pHte. In^«Q# 

mere ^guaimana cif persM,:.; 

wefo meogki^ of thegm 
dioyfmvtt not be^l bome M 


m betwehi 
ijr^nce, meii 
fi; The hid 
Ihmion lights, 
ilMvcrnincnts 
questions 
t because the 

k’I tempCKTaxy 

e ln substance 
linker, but, 
the recent 
Wc have 
sure that 9 
Imerston’s 


been i^mSlhedln o&a„by a Hibmm-' 
tu 'MdSdiMi of ifae moteate wm «( boA 
pfurttes. Mr Bright hates the G o ve r n ment; 
Mr Newdegate hates it Bus |^e Liheigk 
who do not go as far as Mr Bright, BjiSf' , 
Torka who do .not go sp, ak as Rm.jf; 

^ informal aniaMil^ 

have bMtdcd togeifter 

Govemment. Lord Paimd|||l|K in pom^ 

kaoj^. ■' stndMor-' avtuiSie, 

Mhdbils thiiA hdf-jjMMoa <blL4n poWec^l' 
^le selection of a Prime Minister by what 
we may mU die eimmtan eMient in th(^ 
two opting parties Is a new Impzovem^ 
in repie^catMtivc "gowrnmtet It « 
only inbd< in whkh a strong admini:»ttti#«|, 
can, be 'Jn lia|<a when partw^ M 

, tqual>--when no great question divide 
them. It & ,tlie only mode hy ^hkh tte * 
great dangers which De ToequeVtte spoke 
of can be eluded Or escaped. ^ 


iT« 








HUSSION 

ACCOMPLISHED 

Th^if’ sales prasehtatlon has been a complete success. 
They left Head Office at ten o'clock this morning and 
arrived at the customer's factory a thousand miles 
away at half past twelve. The Journey in their 
company's f25 executive Jet was swift and relaxing — 
and they used their flying time in valuable conference. 

More and more progressive companies are realis¬ 
ing the value of operating an executive jet aircraft. 
Independent of road, rail and air timetables, sales and 
service teams can be with a Customer in a few hours, 
even though he may be a thousand miles away. 
Executive utilisation Is higher and company prestige 
enhanced. Compared with other executive Jets the 
Hawker Siddeiey 125 offers low capital cost and 
early delivery. 

The 125 cruises high above the weather at around 
500 m.p.h. Ready to take off whenever you decide, it 
carries six passengers and their baggage, twice as 
fast as piston engine aircraft. Powered by two Bristol 
Siddeiey Viper Jets, the 125 can be fitted with a 
complete range of radio and navigational aids. 

This could be one of your company's most valuable 
investments. Ask your secretary to write for literature 
and details of *Buy as you Fly* echemes. 



Hteker tUhMey Aviation. SS Duko Stratt, SI. 
tlamaa'a, tCnddn S.W.1t Tltw largatt aviation 
, group In Suropo, wtth wond-wida aalaa and 
aarvica ftellklaa. Civil Airlinara, Civil 4 MUHary 
.{..Trartkpoita, Aimtary Strika Aircraft. MilltafV 
MyHinart, ixacullVo AMalt OlKar Hawkar 
, < ^d a | i y Companlii m^uc# MtaaHta. RdcKata, 
Bactronte fqulpm^.fi^ Control a Air CondHIonlno Syatama, 
anapmatle Chacb>OiiS.^lqtilplnfnt, Sropallart. Cargo Handling 
(Byalama and a wida rapgesleiociiahlcai and alactricai aquipmant, 
and dNNipl anginaa. 
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Voice at tfie Bank 


Sterttng In dbc Sixdct 

Bjri CS^topher McMahon. 

Oxford Utikitrsity Press for the Royal 
Imikuto of iotcmational Atfairs. 124 pa^. 

8$,6a. 

I M bappy with so many of the 

that for wide reawn 
mooe*ary Uteratnre, this 
cxwdfe ImA ir teadable, lekeant and in- 
fotadi. ^Ir AouM be Mr MeMahon 
wtti of tbr Treenvy fpr aeven 

veilOw ittiniifrnti iust become to ociMkniuc 

S$>i!feS!^ 

cM iiitt the lliihk iboiihl he oangtdMVcM 
Oft . mie iniMiiitiiiente < ^ Mir McMdusn 

air mdkolbm coodrined 

wlai » aeaM;of ihe praedcabiy poaaible in 
juat about die right wend for effective un-^ 


juat about die right wend for effective un-^ 
pact on po&cy. He turtn a deudbied re* 
appraising eye over die vrhole range of iifuea 
in external Bnajidal policy. The oaesome 
admitted^ is nothing very tevoludooary, 
and some aides will say that Mr McMdion 
htt Ids eye too dose to immediate pracd- 
cafides. Ifis analysis is refreshing ali dte 
same> add, vihat.is most promising for hit 
induenee vddiU tlK Banl^ h» appmadB is 
cridcai vdl^i^ fetdng ovoiy doctiinaL 
tlnn'm dle.argument of hoar farred»c* 
tioftt in dennnd hdp or hinda the. palenoe 
of pavnentty Mr McMahon rangw Usn^ 
on nadkr dde, but attempts to disdnghMi 
between a' gi«te.ptessut^ <d demanid ahd 
a change in «<'. He potntt out that tab Intal 
amngemeiK ih^bt be to keep the pieidMir 
of demand p^rmjiendy Iowa (invohtmg p^ 
manendy laifer'spare capadty mtS 

p>oys?q «> 

rapilw “*► *wrOK**.Jp. 

increMM ffimt atvestnieot'-aad. 
na^' .prinuO'i'lgijndthtM fdahs .are' . 

ajpna i^ddiow-n^ided dew ditt nt^ody 
(at dbds^ Rom no oSieial) aboidd' O^ 
discats' tecogmsta ’ devahiMion, 


(at dbj^s^ Rom no oSieial) sbbidd' O^ 
discats' tecogmsta ’ devaluftion, 

properlyAis^-M>a Mwetfui hattrunKjUt of. 
adiuatmdik-ill the hrahwry w*]^ but. tqa^ 
that, dteat " trac^ afwehr.?. 

arfeJikeiy tobt t««KUd4'#'.fl|h tssrtipddltt 
c^idl^Jti pomSih « « nstOve buitcncy, 
wU^I^Mnifeo^od^U^^d dewiM- 

"''f* 

ne^' devdue 

“ hayg yndMEtWiBilwdy defined here as 


dinidHiMardi>jdewt on furtfaa relaxatkint 
b exefauie'OMKrds. He catu a sensibte 
cakidadb^reMfipi pol^ o|. 

expanding of l4(iodon*8 mtar 

nadonal leo<fii»t'w dOuUe dMW creating, 
an entrepot, traoe in en^ ja tliaftb poten¬ 
tial lenders are less m 0tiinDOB.^di4n the 
potential borromrt. “ aiutt ^ dPXful 
to diafaignish the hard cadi tfai^hw a^- 
dai insdna^s can earn lor us in the VKgrJd. 
from d>e doudia glories of bdng 
Financial Centre.” 

The onty ted^ipi^enn relief fton dbe 
present oonstnAgita on stetliiig' Ind die 
dollar, Mr McMtjhoo tecogniset, niait,caaie 
from gradually rolad^ die pteaent key 
currency System w. multilateral arrange¬ 
ments through die mtemarional Moneta^ 
Fund or soane lu^ inadtudon ; and he is 
t^htfy ami realistically content to make a 
beginning in modest ways. The particular 
' now proposal that he offers,, tokkir tdlidi 
sieriingor dollar liabilidea:^Otdd be banded 
ova to the IMF in a very l^dd way, aeeint 
less preferable thda a bold ottenaion of the 
Matwing plan in ways that bate been out¬ 
lined in these columns before. Mr 
MeMahon’s main teservadons here, of the 
. awkwardness of the exchinge guarantees 
' hwdved, ate surely too tuhid. The nade 
has to be gigi^wdl and poofining the 
guaraatea to hUances dwt are transformed 
mtp'IMF deporitSkiWOold at Opbe limit their 
aod- '^ie deposits their 

needed attra^Of Ibe die hdders. But dds 
. is astOdinical diffaVfiOe, and creating mOney, 
at ku.McMaiioa MNiwka.ih cm ^ ms 
many neat aphiMbdub “>s not a tediaicai 
pUktw.'Mt is a h^y important pt^dcal \ 




;-'The'«pg^«irta«^x; 

v:;'■' 

un^h Unhttsi^. .gyi page#, 

"laa. dd. ■ 

T hu American |diik>s^piibr Wihiam 
James once complained^pf a poBeague 
that he apparendy toglirded fs act 

and equal The, pm assamraeo, aR^;‘ 
nately disarming jp#fa|j||^jp«a^^ 
Mr Allen’s new stu^' ’Ihevhooii 

consists of twonpii pnt. 

Anatmny ”) leUtm hconon^.'ahd oattAu 
dau to the MWwal fleogh^y of 
nation; the aedpd C* Tm fiwmoaia**) iC 
chiefly conoentM. with tW -pomif igd 
regional cjasaHjftitnn of-coppocnidp,. !A 
Dumba of nMp .taMM pdilMlh for .gx*' 
ample, one 8 iil||j|#'f 3 bwmlaiep|^ 


b otdef of dwir vubetahilitjr to Labour. 

' Bnp; a* moat of the material has been 
amdyaed tplonUng to p YOiy ehvbus 
critoia,’ thi book is mabfy a idmide. The 
... writa noteglilt\pre»aioe-id,exfeni|^ 
works Jn Bap^vhp^makes. p 3 a«^'b 
„ tneasoteiSai^thedwctcbdimpactawtnln 

candidateii. 

MoreoVa, Mr ADen sddom aveps the 
pirf'pitfatl awtdtbg'aodal sciendsts: die 
' lemptatkm to equate: corelation with ex- 
{danatum. On' page 13a, lor bstance, he 
V . issats dut the redkement of a pcmulaf 
Gmservadve capdHate hurt the Tories at, 
' "Chestetfield b 1^59; agdh on page 237 p’ 
si^ggests that the threat <d nationalisation 
. but Labour in:certain, cansdtuencia. b 
both cases he 'aiij/ be i^ht, but b neitha 
il his oondurion waaaffted by the evidence 
he adduces. Mr AUea seems wholly un¬ 
aware of die sopUadoited votbg-behaviopt 
studks publisned b America b teceoi. 
years, udeed, the major effea of "The 
English Vobr ” is to demonstrate the ex- 
jtreme diflieoltks bherent b any attempt to 
study voting behavioor without the aid of 
. survey reseodi. 

Lasdy, Mr Allen’s egalitarian attitude 
towards facts extends to his use <d meta¬ 
phor. On page 34 he writes: 

If die Conservative Party has successfulty 
pasted the add test of what constitutes a suc- 
cesdUl poUticaL organisation with flying 
oowUrs, It hu to pay a price for it by devating 
expwliwey above pdnaple. 

Ya, and niay|be' bought a ]»g b a poke, too. 

England Under Stress 

Time to Ffnlah die Gaune 
; By A. M, Hadfidd. ‘ 

' Pfumi* ffousff. sxgpaga. 30a, 

"" rTbioi': aiib*dtb'''”The EiigBih"}«nd ■ 
Ja thc^ c^^ 

•' beeauM! Mrs -Hadfield’9 .nMe^^.9d^jji\ 

R P crisis of i^bravasbiil|)l^ 
bedian Enj^aad^tiPe- fuiM' b# a 
[hb,” opbloenoeiV as abili «gpp^ 
twiuentary, but a^gntf^'Jbpc^ 
ppoo k tw be isph^Wkl c^ 

I aort.of Teatbr. In lig&hided apb' 
at <d Jnvp^J*'Bm3«P blew 
.'•bbs^^uppdcadkkahfbp^ : 

> .npt%]m. deffl!ipbQ.'hte 

KjS^'Opp^pata.”-, ' 

b jjiedbcdy is of doubtfd 

. Pbnil ginMlt ttdkj 

• delk ? Piiwcr ao^*^ dieh '< M-’' 
of-Mei Hii4lM9!iaaldeicnbe.disG0Uped. 
QpflQttMff 'm puned book 

A bompyep acembt of 

db.AtiBi^ w&.a i gnpidi Pc poacdt ol 


'j^^myadO’enDsead 


k «ad 


tw 3 Bcot^MisT April 4 , tm 
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Th» QuMMly JtiirMl tf ibt 
RtyM imtltttU «l tulirMUMal AfWn 


IN THE APRIL ISSUE 

Peace-KeepiliE and 
the UnitadNi 

Tlif Jirfidlir VhH* 

THC HON. PAI^L MRTIN 



The Arah^lerifl CoQfllel 
ioma fueeffatai eelftleiie 
YIOAL 

Trade as a .toot of bovolopihsnt 
TholaHNieliaMW 
AMOABW iMONPIttD 
tho Chlnesi Poiat of Vfew 
: . JOAh NNBINOON 

A Bliopiintlof OiolBtonlilp 

Hftlar’f BnabHno Uvjfaf Marah lOSS 
GILBERT PBRGUOSQN 

Maoiilfloent Fallunt 
TMaGandIttmHIiflliilMlB 
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W iiAT jV the driving force hciiind 
De Gaulle's policy which leads 
him to actions that often baffle and 
sometimefl frighten the allies of 
France / Thii^ hook by a distinguished, 
American political and military schol¬ 
ar may wcU liuvn found the answer. 

Extensive research into De Gaulle's 
relations with the French Army and 
his handling of the officers’ revolt in 
Algeria has led the author to conclude 
that De Gaulle’s aim is to re-establish 
France as a leading military power 
with an army t)iat accepts France, 
rather than the colonies, as its focuR. 

Coming from such an authority as 
Etlgar Furniss, this striking thesis is 
worth careful attention. His previous 
works include: France, TrsuhM Ally^ 
written for the Coimcil on Foreign 
Relations, ll'cahicas in French For* 
rign VolUry Making, a monograph for 
tlie Princeton Center ol International 
Studies, and France: Keystone of 
fTicstern Defense, 

In De Gaulle and the French At my, 

Mr. Furniss has dug far below surface 
events to produce a book of excep* 
tional timeliness, important fur all 
concerned with mtcmalloBal relations 
and esiHfcially relations with France, 

De Gaulle 

and the French Army 
A Crisis in CifU’Uilitary Relations 

By EDGAR S. FCRNISS, JR- 
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the Duke of Parma (the commander of 
Philip's invasion force), and a grisly picture 
of the fate of the Spanish survivors in 
Ireland, who were massacred by the English 
troops for security rcasoi^s ana by the Irish 
peasantry for gain. 

As an analysis of the campaign it has less 
to offer than Professor Mattingly’s account 
of the siunc events. 

Failed Endeavour 

The King-Crane Commission: An 

Amer ican Inquiry in the Middle East 

By Harry N. Howard. 

Khayats: Beirut. London: Constable. 383 
pages. 57s. 6d. 

T he King-Crane Commission of 1919 
was one of the saddest of President 
Wilson’s attempts to do good in a naughty 
world. It began life on Peace Conference 
minute-paper as an inter-allied commission 
on mandates in the ex-Ottoman Empire. 
But its international complexion faded, 
owing chiefly to French obduracy, and in 
the end American enquirers went to the 
Levant alone. They returned confident 
that they had won the trust of the inhabit¬ 
ants. They recommended, inter alia, a 
united Syria, an independent Armenia, an 
international Constantinople, and a curb on 
Zionism. They also produced much 
evidence that the United States was the 
local first choice for mandatory almost every¬ 
where. But, for well-known reasons, no one 
was prepared to do what they said. 

Professor Howard’s book, scrupulously 
compiled and copiously larded mth extracts 
from ail th^ private diaries, is iodispciaa- 
able to a study of the Peace Conference 
muddle in the Middle East; but it is also 
tragic proof of the naivetd <oi Wilsoniaa 
endeavour. By going alone, it suggests, the 
Americans got a ‘‘ fairer, more objective 
impression ” than they would have gained 
in an international team. By their ** diligent 
and careful report,” they made a “^1- 
lenging contribution to the technique of 
peacemaking.” Wliat neither the Commis¬ 
sion, nor Professor Howard with his 
exclusive reliance on its evidence, takes into 
account was the fact that conquered 
peoples too weak to decide their own 
destinies tend to see every approach as a 
conspiracy. What ex-Ottoman subject, only 
too well acquainted with techniques of spy¬ 
ing, tell-tale evidence and vengeance, was 
likely to speak his real mind? The true 
eri de coeur in the book comes from the 
Emu Feisal, who asks was the League of 
Nations “ prepared to put into force 
r^mmendations ” made by the Commis¬ 
sion? Unless this were known the Syrian 
people would be greatly handicapped in 
approad^g the Commission.” 

While book is useful, it would have 
been more" interesting had it dipped into 
British, Fren<^ and Arab sources in order 
to reveal what toe British thou^t of expedi¬ 
tions to peoples among whom they had to 
keep and order; what the French 
thought of an ardently Protestant poach of 
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Jesuit and Maronite ptjcscrves, and whetbi 
the Arabs deplored the losing of false 
hopes, or welcomed enquirdfs so manifestly 
ri^teous and sincere. 

The book’s Beirut publishing house 
deserves praise for enterprise in the field of 
Middle Eastern studies. As well as pro¬ 
ducing a new book rich in hitherto unpub¬ 
lished source material, it is reprinting some 
older fx)oks on Middle Eastern history and 
sociology. Its dfetributor‘ Britain is 
Messrs. Consta^. Of the first voIuhms in 
its Orienttd scries, th^ most inter¬ 
esting te Hoarani’s beautifully 

written monograph called “Arab Sea¬ 
faring ” (21S.); this study of boats and 
navigators has hitherto been available only 
in America. Another welcome book is the 
reprint of “ Sketches from Kisterii 
History ” by the nineteenth century 
German orientalist Theodore Noldeke 
(27s. 6d.), which is marred only by repro¬ 
duction m a poor contemporary translation. 
Also available is Sir William Muir’s ** The 
Caliphate ” (£2 los.). 

From Isolation to 
Involvement 

From Wilson to Roosevelt: Foreign 
Policy of the United States 

By Jean-Baptiste Durosclle. Translated by 
Nancy Lyman Roelker. 

Cliatio & Windus. 511 pages. 63s. 

T he sedulously cultivated indifference of 
the contemporary French intelligentsia 
to things American makes the appearance of 
a serious study on an American theme by 
a distinguished French academic something 
of an event. But surprise is diminished when 
that academic is M.’Duroselle and when the 
theme selected is one within the ambit of 
the Institut d’Etudes Politiques ; the country 
of Tocqueville and Siegfried has not 
altogether lost its^ zest for intellectual 
enquiry into what goes on in pariibtis 
infidelium. 

The ground covered by M. Duroselle’s 
volume is familiar enough to the English 
student of American history and has been 
traced and retraced by American scholars 
in studies of every scale of magnitude. 
Moreover, as the author admits, he has relied 
solely, or almost solely, on the published 
sources (mostly, too, on American sources ; 
even for the closely interlocked diplomacy 
of the second world war years there is not 
much employment of British histories and 
memoirs, beyond those of Winston 
ChurchiU). Consequently the interest 
attaching to his volume is that which 
belongs in the first place to any successful 
exercise in that art of haute vulgarisation at 
which French scholarship is so peculiarly 
adept. The secondary interest is, of course, 
that which derives from its being a French 
assessment of events that we are accustomed 
to have presented in almost exclusively 
Anglo-Saxon terms. 

M. Durosellc’s re-telling of the great 
American revolution from isolation to 
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involvement was desired,, of coorsc, 
initially for the cars of his fellow-country¬ 
men and as such pi^vides a m^e generous 
backgrouhd-^f biographical detail and 
economic forces, for example—than most 
orthodox diplomatic histories. These ven¬ 
tures into depth, so to speak, are excellently 
done, with a sure grasp of the American 
scene ; at the same time they are not allowed 
to complicate or blur the clarity which the 
supreme necessity of such an exposition. 
There is a singular defuiess about the way 
in which M. DuroSelle has deployed his 
often penetrating analysis, so that it 
occasions the minimal break in his excellent 
narrative flow. M. Durosclle always knows 
exactly where he is going—not because the 
map is over-simplified but because the pro¬ 
portions are so firmly maintained. 

The points of Franco-American contact 
in the forty-two years of M. Duroselle's 
story cluster, of course, around the two 
world wars in which both countries were 
sooner or later engaged, and readers will 
naturally be most curious to see what the 
author h.ts to say of these encounters. He 
abstains scrupulously from reviving the 
cruder legends of Versailles and making a 
melodrama out of the confrontation of the 
Presbyterian and the Tiger. Wilson is not 
canonised, but he remains “ a great man 
In relation to the more painful events of the* 
second world war M. Durosclle preserves 
what one might call a scholarly detachment 
modified by Free French sympathies. He 
gives one of the best brief accounts, fair and 
uncmbittcrcd, of the mess that American 
diplomacy got itself into over dc Gaulle, 
especially in the North African affair. This 
makes the more surprising his charitable 
verdict on Cordell Hull—“ this fine man.” 
Roosevelt he admits to finding an enigma, 
a leader who embodies a “ sort of ne(^- 
Wilsonism ” with “ a banal Machiavellian¬ 
ism combined with an excessive capacity to 
deceive himself ”. The book stops with 
Roosevelt's death, not just because it marks 
the end of a presidential epoch, but because 
it is the end of an era of world politics, the 
end of the mutilatcral balance of power and 
the inception of bipolarity. The whole 
makes an interesting, lively and at the same 
time judicious exposition of its far-ranging 
theme. 


OTHER BOOKS 

The Highway and thf City. By Lewis Mum- 
ford. Seeker and Warburg, 189 pages. 25s. 

A collection of essays published over the past 
ten years, recording the highly personal reactions 
of a well-known commentator to postwar urban 
developments. 

With Burgoyne from Quebec : An Account of 
•the Life at Quebec and of the Famous Battle at 
Saratoga. (First published as Volume I of 
“Travels Through the Interior Parts of North 
America by Thomas^ Anburey.) Edited by 
Sydney Jackman. Macmillan. 220 pages. 42s, 

The Way to Buy a House. By V. B. Cole. 
The Bodley Head. 128 i^ges. 10s. 6d. 

A clear and detailed guide to the most complex 
private operation in the lives of an ever-growing 
dumber of people, 

Don's Parliamentary Companion, 1964, 
Business Dictionaries, 780 pages. 25s. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ctxr increasing range of 
merchandise Is steadily rising. If you ore 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you arc invited to avail yourself of the 
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Mr Wilson’s Tax^ 

Next yearns Budget eo^d be 

L abour parly fiscal poU^ is oot as wcH doiaunented as 
might appear from prominence given lb oatTof* 
cphtext quotations from sp^hes by JVlr or 

Mt Callaj^^, Signposts for (tie Sixties^ now tfairQ^/ninths 
old, mentions bar^ half a dozen oonqrete propels and of, 
these, two, the taxation of cajntal gains ahiT of ipiipovable 
property abroad, have smcc been pre-empted by "ffic Conserva¬ 
tives. Even In his pronouncements at Swan^a, Mr Wilson 
devoted less than one-twentieth pf his speeph tb fisc^ matters. 
Nevertheless a good deal is known or can be inferred about the 
likely shape of the tax policies of a new Labotir Government. 
They would have three main objectives: to broaden the tax 
base; give selective help to industry; and to produce fairer 
shares—by redistributing wealA father than inctrac. 

The extent to which income uxation has b^n eroded by 
a succession of reliefs, mostly reasonable in themselves, is 
evident to all. Mr Nicholas I^kior's eight-year-old comment 
that “ our present nominal rate structure would produce 
fantastic results if taxable capacity were measured directly into 
a sound vessel instead of throu^ a sieve ’’ remains the b^t 
summary. There are the reliefs designed to encourage savings 
—life assurance relief, pension contributions, national savings 
media ; concessions designed to put industry on a parity with 
overseas competitors—pioneer industry allowances, double 
taxation reliefs. Overseas Trade Corporatioos (about which 
Mr Wilson has some reasonable ^ubts); surtax losses 
through the retention of profits by companies (which 
Mr Wilson’s proposal for the re-introducdon of a two-der 
profits tax would encourage) i the now very extensive reliefs 
on profits from investment allowances, particularly in develop¬ 
ment areas; direct exempdoos such as the abolition of 
Schedule A on house property. 

Mr Wilson is not alone thenriore in thinking that a broader 
foundation is needed, although, like many others, he is mis¬ 
taken in thinking that the marginal rates of income tax and 
surtax amounting to 17s. qd. in the pound and of estate duty 
of 80 per cent arc the direct consequence of the narrow tax 
base. These extreme limits are instruments of discrimination 
against the very rich, not methods of raising money : the loss 
of revenue that would result from a combined reduedon of the 
highest rate of income tax and surtax to 15s. in the pound 
and of estate duty to 60 per cent would be only a fraction of 
one per cent of the total tax take. 

Yet it remains true that income given its present degrees 
of insulation from tax can no longer play its historic part as the 
sheet anchor of the revenue, and needs reinforcement. An 
obvious candidate for conskteradon is some form of wealth tax* 


a paufte cxcltiiig tipin tlilfi iumio '' 

The Scandinaviiui countries! haye bad a wedth tibt fiqir manj;: 
years and so, under Kaldoc^s pro O ip ti Dfc fiai ' In 
Britain the Nationd BbbhOfnfo 

last summer ^t a w^tb tSB^mi^ bavea Ihe 

major revision ^ taxation rebrtbq; to a 
Tte argumriite pi favoik vaiy. 

irrdpe^ve of tfk;ihccMne wfa^ or mi^ rkx flow hlotk 
it, is a source of legitimate tai^le (ibpadqHitb in^c^ 
with a large bank account is better able to beay .a burden 
widi minimal sacrifice than another nti sikb’baclmi^ 

The tax Would encourage indmdualS 'tO put idle we$dA to 
productive use and to tranter some of ibeirlow-returi^ safety- 
first investments to fields where the potential rewards, if abo 
the risks, were higher. The revenue therefrom would enatfic 
other taxes, surtax particularly, to be reduced apd would 
gradually narrow the extreme inequality of distribution of 
wealth. This^ the high taxation of incomes alone has failed to 
do in the past generation, though in the past twelve 3rears 
admittedly the tax structure has been made less progressive 
rather than more. 

The counter-arguments are that a wealth tax would 
discourage savings, and that it might in consequence be shffted 
in the long run by an increase in the rate of returo required 
by the saver—^and investor. There would be an increased 
propensity to spend or otherwise divest oneself of assets and, 
with the fairly hi^ exemption limit of £20,000 or so that has 
been suggested, the tax would need to be supplemented by a 
tax on gifts if it were to be effective. Evadon would be 
encouraged, although this argument should not be pushed 
too far, because really big transfers of wealth can usuaBy be 
traced and in any case most British taxpayers are, however 
reluctantly, fundamentally honest. There is a fear that the 
modest rates often mentioned, from under i per cent to a 
maximum of 2 per cent, might be used to hill taxpayers into 
acceptance of the new impost, and then be followed by swinge¬ 
ing increases. Above all there are the administrative difficul¬ 
ties. An annual valuation would be needed of the kind; that 
is now. required only at death, and the problemi qf valaing 
individual assets would be formidable. Profeaaor ^Mbeatxxoft 
has estimated that even if the tax appUed only to , individuals 
whose wealth exceeded £25,000 a valuatioa of 300,000 estates 
a year would be involved. It it hard^ to be expected that 
Somerset House would .he yrilling to embrace such a buidcB ; 
the expected annual yidd of, mSlioo 00 the bari^ td an 
annual nite of i per cent, is about the present yield of stxtax. 
Mr Galilean, who once seemed enthusias^^ about the jintro- 
duction of t wealth tax, has said litric about it in receoft mouths. 
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A more likely candidate for early action is a Ux on gifts or 
disposals of property. This is best regarded as scale 

anti-avoidance measure to bolster and protccfr^thc cs^te 
duty. Its economic and social justification ;W6uld Wr'ihe 
same, no less and no more, than that possess^ by jwtatc duty 
itself—that the transfer of wealth from one ^)ci«on, alive or 
dead, to another gives rise to taxable capacity and ability to 
pay. In addition, such a gifts tax would be a further means 
of re-distributing wealth which the present estate duty has 
failed to do. With rates ranging up to 8o per cent on estates 
of £ I million or over the estate duty would be economically 
disruptive if fully cflFcctivc—most successful private business 
would have to be aold or broken up in order to meet the duty 
payable on the death of their founders if they did not spread 
the ownership in due time before the proprietor's death. 
The main aim of a gifts tax should be to make death duties 
both bearable and borne; it should therefore be combined 
with a reduction in the top marginal rates of estate duty. 

A gifts tax could take a number of forms. It could be a 
straight ad valorem tax like stamp duty, though charged after 
the event by direct assessment or, mote justifiably, be progres¬ 
sive with ^e size of gifts. The progression could be geared 
to the gifts flowing from a single donor, perhaps as finally 
integrated with the estate duty payable on his death. 
Alternatively the measure might be the receipts of a single 
beneficiary from any number of donors ; this could be a form 
of cumulative legacy duty based on the total receipts of any 
individuah The permutations that might be used to fit a 
gifts tax into a respectable theory of progressive taxation are 
endless. But a beginning could be made with a comparatively 
simple flat rate tax. 

In 1961 Signposts for the Sixties put a capital gains tax 
high on the list of new taxes a Labour Government would 
introduce. Now the best is made of stolen thunder by 
promising that the Selwyn Lloyd version will be made 
“effective.'* This is not defined, but presumably the six 
months* period for securities and three years for land will be 
lengthened—the necessary amendments could surely be the 
simplest ever introduced into a taxing statute. The period 
might be extended indefinitely and, while it would be 
difficult to charge a gain until it was realised, the death of 
the owner might be deemed to involve a realisation. Extension 
on these or similar lines would not be unreasonable—provided 
that the gains were no longer subjected to the highest rates 
of income tax and surtax combined. There is a case for 
arguing that capital gains do not, especially when they result 
in some measure from inflation, possess the same taxable 
capacity as straight income. 

T urning from new taxes to improved applications of old 
taxes, Mr Wilson is concerned to achieve a redistribution 
of the burden between company taxes and taxes on the 
individual, to the benefit of the in^vidual. This is somewhat 
sudsing, for historically the Labour party has tended not 
to be harsh on cori^rate profits. Dr Dalton repealed Excess 
Profits Tax and Sir Stafford Cripps introduced the capital 
allowanccai in the form of the generous initial allowances. 
Perhaps less lurprismg, but very disappointing, is Mr WiIson*s 
statement that he is strongly in favour of a return to the 
pr6*i958 systra of discriminating sharjrfy between distributed 
and liOQ-distrtbuted pre^ts by means of a two-tier profits tax. 


The objections to that system arc well known. Established 
coippanies are favoured kt tbi ex^pensfe of hi^coipers, % 
ca]|ital market tt depri>^ of fui^ coitions ;|avdlitabl^:to 
fumre take-pVer bids arrccrcat<E!d"^^&id (the word^ are til&stCof 
the report 6f Lord Rat^iffe’a Royal Commission) Ihe niere 
retention of profits cannot he rated as an economic advantage: 
on the contrary it would better serve the public interest that 
a company should be encouraged to distribute those profits 
that it cannot put to fruitful use, so that they might possibly 
be invested effectively elsewhere. 

Mr Wilson also wants the system of taxation of income to 
be so fashioned that it encourages the energetic and enter¬ 
prising and discourages the lazy and slothful. Spelling out 
this unexceptionable objective a little further he has said that, 
just as a special tax encouragement was once given to fuel- 
saving equipment, we should now give a decisive investment 
allowance on automative equipment. Allowing that the tax 
system should be used to achieve economic end» in this way 
many people will think it is too blunt an instrument to provide 
really selective effects at the points needed. Even Mr Wilson 
hastened to say that he was not particularly keen to provide 
Exchequer assistance for the computerisation of the betting 
shops or roulette establishments. Why not ? And how could 
a line be drawn ? Once again the Royal Commission sums up: 

Effective collection of tax depends upon general acceptability, 
upon its reputation for fairness and impartiality. This argues 
for finding vehicles other than the tax system to convey the 
State’s encouragement of particular economic purposes. It is 
still possible to argue that direa taxation is best resigned to 
a rather rigid principle of impartiality between taxpayers and 
that democracy supported by universal suffrage ought to be 
peculiarly careful to guard itself against experiments in 
discriminatory taxation. 

That, admittedly, was a classically liberal judgment 
delivered in the days before planning returned to favour. If 
a Wilson governmem—or any British government—^is to make 
its national plan more than an expression of hope, it might 
need to use direct and discriminatory financial powers in ways 
that arc more familiar on the continent than they have been 
in Britain. But such selective inducement, whatever its merits 
and drawbacks, might most conveniently be achieved through 
subsidies or direct action by particular official agencies, rather 
than through the attempted manipulation of taxes according 
to some general (and almost certainly too general) formula. 
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Tke (Rusted line for 1951-52 reflects the approximate doubling of incomes shice 

Thus an income of £4,000 a year now pays 26 per cent in tax compared with 
46 per cent tn 1951^; but adjustiag the 195h52 level to £2^000 to take 
iKcoim of the lower level of money incomes tlten, tlte comparable rate zoould 
have been SO per cent. 
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Personal Incomes 


As usual, the antfu^report of the Board^if Infj^ hpvetjitfe U^ 
a mine of informaHon about individuals* incofnes kr^ toealth. 


Tax Distribution 

Average personal income in 1961-62 as 
recorded in the Inland Revenue’s report was 
;C8 i 9 l^fore tax and £j20 after tax. Rather 
surprisingly, the Board’s estimates, which 
are used in Table I to show the distribution 
of tax, put more incomes in the range 

I—INCOME TAX*^ BURDEN. 1961-62 


Range of 

Number 

Average 

amount 
of tax* 

Tax* 
p^ments 
of group 

income 

of 

paid 

asa 

before tax 

incomes 

on 

percentage 

(£) 

(chouMnds) 

each 

of total 

£180- £500... 

6,305 

income 

£ 

13 

tax* 

revenue 

3 8 

500- 800... 

7.100 

44 

14*2 

800- 1.000... 

3,800 

72 

12-5 

1.000- 1.500... 

3.400 

124 

19-3 

1.500- 2.000... 

725 

283 

9-4 

2.000- 3.000... 

370 

578 

9 8 

3.000- 5,000... 

193 

1.119 

9 9 

5.000-10.000... 

64 

2,583 

10 0 

Over £10.000.. 

23 

10,565 

IM 


* Including surtax. 


1,500-/^3,000 than do the estimates in the 
national income accounts for the later 
period of the calendar year 1962, despite the 
fact that the latter figures make some allow¬ 
ance for income which does not come into 
the tax collector's net and allocate more 
incomes in the ranges immediately below 
/^i,500. On either basis, however, about 
four-tenths of the total yield from income 
tax and surtax came from incomes over 
£2,000. 

Family Incomes 

Of the 22,000 personal incomes above the 
effective tax exemption limit of £180 in 
1961-62, 14,300, or more than half, were 
between £500 and £1,500 a year before tax. 
At the lower end of the scale there were 
6,305 incomes below £500 and at the upper 
end, 670 or 3 out of every hundred, above 
£2,000. This classification excludes income 
not subject to tax, such as interest on 
national savings certificates, and makes no 
adjustment for missing earnings of employed 
wives not liable to income tax ; the figures 
are also struck after deducting allowances 
for national insurance, superannuation con¬ 
tributions and mortgage interest. 

Most of the small incomes below £500 
belonged to single people or childless 
couples. But Table II shows that there were 
451,000 families with recorded incomes as 
low as this. 

Where the Rich Live 

The only guide to the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of British incomes remains the 
Board of Inland Revenue’s 1959-60 findings 
which were published a year ago. These, 
however, contained some errors in the 
classification of the Welsh counties and 
regions which have been corrected in the 
latest report to show average incomes of 
£689 in south-east Wales and £649 in the 


remainder of Wales. Tfhe allocation of 
income geographically is by the place 
of main tax assessments which is 
generally the business address and may be 
very far from home. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the rich thickest in the 
County of London where between four and 
five incomes out of every 10,000 in 1959-60 
were in the over £20,000 a year class. Set¬ 
ting the heights lower, some 8410 incomes 
assessed in the City of London, or 2.4 per 
cent of all incomes assessed there, were in 
over bracket and 14,580 
assess^ in the metropolitan boroughs—0.7 
per cent of the total there—^were in the same 
class. Countywise, after London, the highest 
proporrions of incomes over £5,000 were 
found in England in Sussex, Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire and Dorset where they accounted 
for about 0.5 per cent of aU incomes. An 
even higher proportion—nearly 0.8 per cent 
—of the soapoo assessed in Berwick and 
nearby counties were in the same income 
bracket as were also over 0.5 per cent of 
incomes in Perth, Dumfries, Angus and 
Kincardine and Midlothian. 


Prbjfi^i^y Owners 

Individiials iifi Britain in 1962 had 
accumulated wealth to the value of nearly 
£63 billioh grdss, or £58 billion after 
deducting debts, according to the Inlan d 
Revenue’s estimates, based on the rather 
laige assumption that the 68tat;6s paitohig^op 
death that year Were a representative sarngile 
both ip numbers and the value of tbek pm# 

periy. .Cqrtain assets sych as are bound 

to be underestima^tM since tile heirs are 
likely to whisk them iwajr. Tfe tc^ 
life insurance, Valued at the tei tSiulx^ ahd 
bonus where appfopdate, aro partixblavty 
doubtful and the Board ia wcU awai^ tiuit, 
an estimate based on life hmds wpiM have 
been more realistic, the fij^s dven in 
Tables m and IV may, dierefore, be Diurried 
a bit but they give some UeA ti tfa6Impoit# 
ance of different kinds of proper^. Om of 
the interesting estimates is chat the nuin^r 
of men who invest in ordinary shares quoted 
on the stock exchange rose from 6^,000 
in 1960 to 751,000 in 1962 and the number 
of women so doing from 630,000 to 788,000. 


II—INCOMES AND FAMILY CIRCUMSTANCES. 1961-62 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Range of 
income 
before tax 

Single 

persons 

1 including 

0 

Married couples with 

1 2 3 

4 or more 


(£) 

widowed) 

children 

child 

children 

children 

children 

Toul 

180- 500 . 

5.205 

649 

202 

141 

74 

34 

6.305 

500- 800 . 

2,750 

2.080 

1,144 

723 

269 

J34 

7.100 

800-1.000 . 

600 

1,227 

862 

666 

277 

168 

3.800 

1,000-1,500 . 

375 

1.334 

741 

583 

227 

140 

3,400 

1,500-2,000 . 

100 

290 

139 

128 

47 

21 

725 

2.000 and over . 

120 

259 

HO 

114 

47 

20 

670 

Total. 

9.150 

5,839 

3,198 

2,355 

941 

517 

22,000 


III—THE BRITISH PEOPLE’S WEALTH 
Estimates for 1962 



Owned by men 

Owned by 

women 


Value 

Per cent 

Value 

Per cent 


in 

of total 

in 

of total 


£ billion 

assets 

£ billion 

assets 

Landed property. 

8-40 

22 6 

4 71 

18-5 

Company shares and debentui es.. 

National savings certificates, defence bonds, premium 

6 78 

18-2 

6 44 

25 2 

bonds, tax reserve certificates .. 

1 47 

3 9 

1 92 

7*5 

Other Government securities. 

107 

2*9 

1-62 

6*4 

Shares and deposits in building societies. 

142 

3 8 

J-54 

60 

Life insurance policies. 

5-64 

151 

1 51 

5-9 

Cash in house and bank. 

4'26 

II 4 

a 74 

14-7 

Household goods, etc. 

1-40 

a e 

0 67 

2 6 

Other personal wealth. 

6 81 

18 3 

3-37 

13 2 

Total gross personal wealth . 

37 25 

1000 

25 52 

1000 


IV—AVERAGE SIZE OF CERTAIN ASSETS IN 1962-^ 

Averase per holder 


Averat# per heed 
of population 


Mon” Women Men 

National savings and premium bonds. 314 369 64 

Defence bonds and tax reserve certificates. 968 822 21 

Ordinary shares—unquoted . 4,183 2.298 102 

quoted. 5,700 6,043 250 

Money on mortgage of real estate. 2.291 1,865 19 

Shares and deposits in building societies. 1,429 1,291 83 

Money on bonds and other securities. 555 358 50 

Household goods, etc. 179 112 82 

Insurance policies. ^26 312 229 

Cash—in the house. 32 29 6 

in P.O. and trustee savings banks. 299 325 

on deposit.. ..'. 758 714 7 \ 

on drawing account. SOI 412 >06 

, * In the first two columns the estimated value has been divided by the number of individuals Mieved to hold 
such assets ; in the last two columns the value is spread over the adult population, including non-holders, to show 
the relative imporunce of different kinds of saving. 


Women 

73 

28 

44 

250 

13 

81 

33 

35 

79 
4 

80 
51 
62 
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Outlook for Offices 

Suburban office blocks arc empty and v^raiting 
for to move out of Central London. 

Unfortunately, too many are in the wrong places 


S UDDENLY the government’s Location of Offices Bureau 
has switched its advertising campaign, from l^ugging 
the high cost of keeping wastepaper baskets and secre¬ 
taries in central London to extofting the good sense rf any 
firm getting out of the central area before all the best sites in 
the suburbs arc gone. The reason for this switch was clear 
enough—rtbe. South Bast survey and its focus on the popula¬ 
tion kiortasc that is to swell London’s suburban girth. The 
prospect of an increase in office decentralisation implicit in 
that survey may gladden the hearts of those developers with 
unlet office blocks in the suburbs. But it is unlikely to boost 
suburban office devek^nnent in general. Devdopers were too 
soon off the mark in the haphazard buildkig of suburban 
office; they anticipated a demand that is only now showing 
Rfgns of developing to any material extent. 

Three years ago many of the less wary developers convinced 
themselves that the pressure on office accommodation in 
central London had ^come so intense that large numbers 
of firms were ready to decamp for London’s less crowded 
fringe. They have been proved wrong ; disenchantment with 
suburban development, in all but special areas, has set in. 
The Great West Road which leads to London Airport and 
London’s North Circular Road have a good sprinking of unlet 
office blocks that look like being slow movers for some time 
to come. Indeed it is not difficult to find office blocks that 
have now been empty for as long as two years. It dearly 
needs something-more than a two-thirds cut in rents to make 
a firm move five miles out of London’s centre. At the moment 
there are 2 million square feet of new office accommodation 
standing empty in Middlesex alone ; a further 2 \ million 
is under construction and permission for the construction of 
a further 4 million has been granted. 

What seems to have happened is that some developers 
transplanted their experience of central London to the suburbs 
without really realising that they were dealing with an entirely 
different animal. In the centre the important thing was to 
get a site tied-up, to get planning permission and then to go 
ahead and build. Nobody ever doubted that the result could 
be let at the right price. This has just not worked in the 
suburbs. Even in the centre the position of a block influences 
the rental; in the suburbs it is vital. 

This is well demonstrated by the experience of Croydon— 
a town on London’s southern suburban fringe where office 
building has nonetheless been very successful and where office 
accoilmiodation seems likely to overtake Liverpod's 6 million 
square feet in the very near future. Croydon’s success rests 
on just those factors that the devdoper in the centre has been 
largely able/to ignore, but which the suburban developer 
ignored at bis peril. Rail conne^ons are excellent; through 
Croydon’s stations pass ifac soutfaern daily-breaders on their 
way bpffi to London Bridge station for the City of London 
and to victoria Station for the West End. This meant a 


plentiful supply of labour provided it could be persuaded to 
leave the trains at Croydon, Although here it should be noted 
that Croydon’s development has been so rapid that there arc 
now reports of a shortage of certain types of labour-rparticu- 
lariy typists and secretaries. Equally, contact with London 
is fast for the businessman*; it may take less time to get 
from Croydon to central London than it docs to get across 
the central area itself. The other factor is that the'area offered 
plenty of places to eat and, above all for ffic female workers, 
decent shops. Many of the suburban blocks, unlet elsewhere, 
are in areas with poor communications, some way from 
shopping centres. The prospect of relatively cheap sites 
persuaded many developers to ignore these key factors. 

P KOPEKTY development always involves a good deal of 
patience: even central London blocks can remain empty 
for six months or more while waiting for the right tenant. 
Fortunately for the property company the only cost then 
involved is that of interest on loans. Rates and service charges 
do not begin until the block is occupied. The developer is 
often prepared to carry the interest costs on an unlet block 
in the hope that the whole development will eventually be 
taken by a single tenant, which greatly reduces management 
costs ; also in the conviction that rents move in only one 
direction—upwards. A good many suburban blocks have 

remained empty, however, even when the developer has agreed 
to let in small units and at a rent lower than he had originally 
hoped for. Not that these blocks are likely to prove white 
elephants ; they will be let in the end, but possibly only at 
a price that just covers the interest on the loan taken to finMCc 
the project. This, in effect, means a lot of hard work for 
nothing, and it is small wonder that many developers are now 
very wary about suburban office development. 

The present tendency is thus for developers to concentrate 
their schemes for office development in London’s central area. 
The renewed rise in central area rents—after the lull in the 
closing months of 1963—while suburban rents have remained 
stationary has confirmed this feeling. In the suburbs rents 
for the most modern blocks in the best areas seem stuck at 
just over 20s. a square foot. In Central London rents for the 
best blocks have now broken through the 60s. ceiling, and 
there are an increasing number of instances of 67s. 6d. being 
obtained in the heart of the West End, while in the Qty even 
higher rents have been paid for floor space near the Stock 
Exchange and Bank of England. 

Most developers seem convinced that this steady rise in 
rents in the central area will conrinue. They feel that the putt 
of London is irresistible. Goo^ sites are becominjg increasingly 
difficult to obtain, with the virtual impossibility of persuading 
the {banning authorities to approve any considerable increase 
in floor space when rebtdlding takes place. The Ofikes, Shops 
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and Railway Premises Act, moreover, <»mes into force niext 
August and will increase pressure for modem office am^tief. 

So developers feel that the potential demand for office space in 
the centre still: provides the prospect of an agreeable capital 
profit and a satisfactory income. Not that such operations 
in the centre are without risks; indeed, the risk element in 
all property development is probably greater now than ever 
before. The days when rising rents could, over the space of 
three or four years, change what had begun as a dangerously 
uneconomic proposition into a roaring success are over. Equally 
the days of enormous capital profits are gone: existing land- 
owners are nowadays even better aware than the developer of 
the value of the l^d they hold. The average fetpm on a 
successful office development i? now probably, jiist b^w lO 
per cent compared, with lE to 20 per cent four or five years ago. 

But if the matgins on psopetty development are now much 
narrower this is probably balanced by the experience acquired 
by the devclopdrs. The companies that entered die pre^rty 
market in the postwar years could hardly have asked for more 
favourable circumstances in which to learn their trade. 

But the view that the developers seem to have taken on the 
future of office development in central London depends largely 
on whether or not firms do now decide to star( Jiving central 
London for the suburbs, and how quickly the office building 
already approved for the centre actually takes place. There 
are now over 115 million square feet of office space in London’s 
central area; this compares with 7 million square feet each 
for Birmingham and Manchester. The economic forces that 
have created this situation are getting stronger, not weaker; 
more and more office staff are nowadays needed to design and 
market goods made by fewer and fewer industrial workers in 
factories turning increasingly to mechanisation. At the same 
time as industry is organised into larger units there is a 
tendency to move the office staff into the centre of affairs in 
London. On the average, central London reluctantly acquires 
15,000 more office workers each year. This must be set 
against the London County Council estimate that it cannot 
reasonably refuse planning permission to plans for office 
accommodation that will add a further 25 million square feet 
to the central area’s total. 

In its detailed calculation the South East survey allows 150 
square feet of office space per worker; in fact developers 
usualfy work on a minimum of 70 square feet (the Office Act 
fixes the minimum at 40 square feet), so that a more sensible 
figure is possibly about 100 square feet per worker. This 
means that if the inflow of new office workers continues at its 
present pace central London will need at least million 
square feet of new office accommodation each year. This is 
quite apart from any rebuilding that may take place. In the 
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^ak yearaof i955-59<tbec* Qof inci^ase office wm 
, of 4 naflion sqiiare «ett;«acfa yp«r. ITje fufesent^wt is 
ably mucli less tlian this, but ttay'snUbe morell^ 
a year. Therefore on this crude rectaaiing^ of demand and 
likely supply, it seems doubtful whether in the next few years 
rents in London generally will rise much more than in line with 
any general rise in building costs. . , , 

A t the saitic time, it is always that the Locadon of 

. Offices Bureau will be successful in getting firms to leave 
the central area. Establidied in April, 1963, this bureau hopes 
to move out 23E00 )ob$' ^ .Jfekr/ Jt is cc^d^t that StvwUit 
piovc Q 4 t a further 4,790 qdtt year, and,^ 
xt wiM be balaociiag the inflow of new tmWi tqtnioifjiqi^ 
out 15,000 jolite « year«, ^ Sdeh fijgulres^ if achiivcc^ii^^ 

' ati entirely cbmpleal^ on ffiaritet 
mbdatioh. Demand would ffien' be itto^ dt to 

the I to 'million square fedt a year nocessaiy tonjpunuin 
central London’s stock of extstiag dS^s. , , > 

To balance the whole infk^ of new office wocfceis is an 
ambitious target for t#rc offices bureSq. prop e rty 

developers doubt whether anything tike t^s cdtl & $e^vi^ 
and it is true that very few of the leading estate.age^ 
any marked increase in inquiries Jor dfi£es outs^ London’s 
centre. However^ although rents in cenerd London may now 
be moving above 60s. a square foot, there are veiy few firms 
acmally paying this sort of figure. The bulk of finns are still 
enjoying leases taken out well before the second wodd war ; 
some leases dating from beftnre the first. The majority of 
Gty oflices are paying no more than 228, a square fool on 
long leases that still have an average nine years to nm. Clearly, 
as these leases fall in, firms will have to think much more 
seriously about moving out of the centre. If firms were 
sensiUe—but most estate agents report that in this respect 
they never are—they would think about moving now and the 
possibility of financing that move by selling the remaining 
portion of their leases. 

There seems little doubt that once firms are forced to 
negotiate new leases in the centre they will think seriously 
about maintaining only a prestige office in the centre and 
moving the bulk of the office staff to some smtablc suburban 
site. Many firms that have grown quickly in ±e postwar years 
now have staff scattered in three,or four offices; bringing 
them together outside the centre may in such cases be par¬ 
ticularly attractive, since it should b^d out the prospect of 
a reduction in staff. Equally, while rents in central London 
may not rise as fast as some developers are inclined to hope, 
there seems every chance that service charges will become 
an increasing burden on tenants. As the drift of population 
away from the centre continues, and the attractions of working 
locally increase, it will become increasingly difficult to find 
service staff for buildings. 

It is in fact possible that just as tjuroc years ago developers 
anticipated a move out of London and built office .{flocks for 
a demand that in many places has not materia^ted, ni|y 
now be making the same sort of mistake by bdievmg that 
the safest place to put new officriaiSs m the centre. Developers 
ought perhaps now to be looking outside London for places 
like Croydo^ and laying their plkns for buil<ffil|S 
three or four years hence. - 
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BUSINESSD INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH STABILISATION 

Stern is the Master 


Paris 

ONTRARY to gciicral expectations that it 
might gently relax its stabilisation 
plan, which has now been in force for six 
nwnths, the French government has pro¬ 
ceeded to stiffen its stand ; Dr Erhard and 
ML MarjoUn seem to be getting ^ough. 
MM Poixmidou and Giscard d'Estaing have 
in turn solemnly declared that there can be 
no question of slackening the efforts under¬ 
taken since September, and have cited the 


budget, discussed by the cabinet on Thurs¬ 
day, will entail a smaller increase in spend¬ 
ing than in receipts. This should reduce 
the total impasse to be financed by borrow¬ 
ing to less than 4 billion francs (£290 
mHUon). This docs not mean that the 
government is deaf to all claims. After the 
strike of public employees and workers in 
nationalised industries it conceded them a 3 



per cent retrospective increase for 1963. 
But the date for this payment has still not 
been fixed and M. Pompidou is anxious to 
gain time. 

For the latest indicators show that if the 
stabilisation plan has curbed the rate of price 
increase —down from 6 per cent annually to 
2.9 per cent—it has not re^stered equal 
success in reducing the widening trade 
deficit. The rate of cover (imports cif 
over expons fob) has been only 84 per 
cent over the last two months. And indus¬ 
trial expansion is still strong, wifli a 10 per 
cent increase on the year. 


need to preserve balance in the European 
community. The prime minister, directing 
his remarks at the strikers in the public ser¬ 
vices, stated that he would rigorously 
maintain his stabilisation plan, and at the 
same time resist all excessive and dangerous 
demands adding, indeed, that there was 
no foreseeable termination to the plan. 
The minister of finance for his part stated 
that if the government were to modify its 
attitude towards one or other sector of the 
public, everyone else would rapidly draw 
ms own conclusion and so wreck the plan. 
Inflation moreover is an unjust tax, because 
it is a tax on the weak.” 

Action has followed these vows of intent. 
Despite an earlier undertaking to dairy 
farmers, the government has refused to raise 
the price of and has limited the increase 
in cattle prices to 2 per cent, compared with 
the 15 per cent that the breeders wanted. 
The farmers have appealed against these 
dedsions to General de Gaulle and are 
trying to have a motion of censure intro¬ 
duced in parliament. Nor have the public 
employees succeeded in opening fresh dis¬ 
cussions on the rate of increase in their pay, 
at present at an annual 4 per cent. Negotia¬ 
tions that were under way with some indus- 
tiiah'sts to amend the price stop have fallen 
through, as the government is unwilling to 
create any precedents. Also next year’s 


Balance on Current Account: $ million 



PAYMENTS STRAINS 

All But 

A CROP of pessiinisiic data on balance of 
payments trends coining thick and fast 
from virtually all the major industrial 
countries, with the solitary exceptions of 
Germany and Canada, is difficult to square. 

It is hard to believe that all of these coun¬ 
tries can have serious payments problems 
all at the same time. The pinch may prove 
to be more statistical than real; the fore¬ 
casts of the French and the Dutch in 
particular look too gloomy. For Britain this 
apparent general deterioration in payments 
balances could mean two very different 
things. It could now be making it awkward 
to find any usable money in the International 
Monetary Fund—^Italy’s modest drawing of 
$225 million has had to be financed mainly 
in D-marks supplemented by French francs. 

But equally, the deterioration elsewhere, if 
real as well as apparent, could mean that 
Britain's payments will not turn out as badly 
as hitherto expected, thereby making an 
IMF drawing unnecessary. The £12 million 
increase in the London reserves last month 
confirms that the February drain was 
reversed by the Bank rate increase. Two 
special factors affecting the reserves in 
March roughly cancelled out : a £9 million 
payment to the United States to settle debts 
arising out of logistic support operations 
during the Korean war, and an equivalent 
receipt from Germany to defray the foreign 
exchange costs of British troops on ffie 
Rhine. 

The biggest and clearly disheartening 
deterioration in recent payments returns is 
in the American figures. To glowing 
advance reports of a $553 million reduction 
in 1963, in the deficit on “ regular transac¬ 
tions,” heralded in official Washington as 
the beginning of the end of the dollar 
problem, there has now been added an 
awkward footnote. The final figures i^hbw 
that the improvement was less thin half that 


Two? 

much, a drop of $272 million to the high 
deficit of $3,301 million, some $258 million 
above 1961 and only 15 per cent below the 
peak deficits of 1958-60. Moreover, at least 
half of this modest strengthening last 
year apparently reflected a temporary bulge 
in exports of coal and foodstuffs due to bad 
weather and disappointing harvests in 
Europe. The trouble once again was on 
capital account—and this is where any 
further improvement in the total balance will 
presumably have to come. 

The Americans find all of this reason 
enough to dig in their heels against any 
large drawings of dollars from the Fund, 
and rightly or wrongly, most of their major 
partners feel precisely the same way about 
the prospect of having their currencies 
drawn. Drawings of Italian lire and 
Japanese yen arc clearly out—these two 
countries have already called on the IMF 
themselves, and Britain may still follow. 
The Dutch, for their part, are convinced 
that they will soon face considerable reserve 
losses; they expect their balance of pay¬ 
ments on current account to slip from what 
they regarded as a just adequate surplus of 
$13^ million in 1963 into a deficit of $280 
milhon this year. Even the French are now 
talking of possible losses. The continued 
deterioration in the French balance of trade 
and dwindling net receipts from tourism do 
indeed suggest that this year the French 
could dip mto the red on current acQouiii. 
And officials are afraid that d^icits on 
current account might outwdfeh surpluses 
on capital account; they hgve recently pre¬ 
dicted that France’s total surplus, which last 
year was still as much as $1,196 million 
(excludlrig advance repayments of debt), will 
this year stand at no more than $250 million 
at best—and a deficit of some $100 million 
knot ruled out. For a country with reserves 
of some $4i billion, this possibility should 
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not be Jtlanaing. But one wonders whether 
the French are willing to court even a 
relatively modest dent m their reserves for 
. the s^e of extending thek international 
cofiunitmcnts. It lofiks very much as if any 
international rescue operations this year will 
be largely German (and perhaps Canadian) 
affaks, whether channelled through the 
IMF, the Basle credit facilities or any of 
the other mech^isms of the present patch- 
work quilt of international finance. The 
Germans last year piled up a tot^l payments 
su^lus of more than $700 million—and the 
^ gains are accelerating. 

EUROPEAN CAPITAL MARKET 

Success at a Price 

C ALLS on the recently revived inter¬ 
national capital markets organised from 
have risen to a new peak this week, 
v;ith four separate loans totalling the equiva¬ 
lent of $65 million arranged or announced, 
and repons of another group totalling some 
$60 million in the pipeline. This rash of 
new borrowings, exceeding in one week 
alone the mounting totals of any of the four 
preceding, extremely active months^ have 
been accompanied by deliberate and coinci¬ 
dental moves to broaden Europe’s capacity 
to accommodate the flood. But for the 
United States balance of payments, the 
important question remains the unknown 
extent of American subscription to interna¬ 
tional issues now being arranged in Europe 
instead of New York. The latest figures 
show that while American purchases of 
newly-issued foreign securities dropped 
from $900 million in the first half of 1963 
to $100 million in the second, and were 
accompanied by a shift from net purchases 
of $110 million of outstanding foreign 
securities in the first half to a net liquidation 
of $150 million in the second, short and 
medium-term credits extended by United 
States banks abroad more than trebled to 
$1,280 million during the year as a whole, 
with the sharpest acceleration in the closing 
six months. These figures all but confirm 
that the proposed American interest equali¬ 
sation tax—still not enacted~has changed 
mainly the manner by which Americans 
supply capital to the world at large, rather 
than cutting the long-term outflow as 
cleanly as intended. A large part of the 
unusually heavy United States bank credits 
extended overseas have undoubtedly moved 
into the European capital market through 
the Euro-dollar market, a point <kivcn home 
by the official American admission that the 
short-term United States bank credits are 
often extended in practice on a revolving 
basis for more than a year. 

Since the beginning of December loans 
totalling $220 million have been arranged 
in London and continental centres—-which 
at an annual rate equals the average in New 
York in the six years to 1961, although 
it falls well short of the staggering 1962 New 
York total of $ii billion and the even greater 
annual rate of almost $2 billion reached in 
New York in the first half of last year. The 
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$20 million r5-ycar bond 4si^ for the^aty 
of Tokyo ^nnognqed hy S. O. 

Warburg in Londoniand Kuhn Loeb in New 
York has two novel features. While initid 
placings will not be made in the. United 
States, the issue is to be listed on the New 
York Stock Exchai^. Since the proposed 
American interest equalisation tax has . been 
planned to remain in effect only till the end 
erf 1965, the bonds could be freely traded 
among Americans if the equalisation tax 
does lapse at the end of I9fi5» and so enjoy 
a wid^ market. Secondly, the Japanese 
authorities have agreed to waive then: 10 per 
cent withholding tax on interest and divi¬ 
dends on this issue. 

'ne effectiveness of fiscal strategy in the 
capital markets was demonstrated in quite 
another way in the past week by a sudden 
surge of ^ditional sub^iptions to the 
$25 miflion 20-year bond issue arranged by 
Hambros and four Danish banks for the 
Kingdom of Denmark. Its 5^ per cent 
coupon with a 98^ per cent issuing price 
was already the most favourable mr any 
recent dollar borrower in London ; but what 
made investors flock to subscribe for addi¬ 
tional shares was the coincidental announce¬ 
ment of west Germany’s new 25 per cent 
withholding tax on interest paid to non- 
German residents on holdings of German 
fixed-interest securities. Herr Karl Blessing, 
the president of the Bundesbank, stoutly and 
properly defended the new tax, which does 
not apply to foreign loans in Germany. It 
has already helped bring forward a German 
loan for 40 million marks ($10 million) for 
the City of Oslo. One may have reserva¬ 
tions about the way the new international 
capital market is being grounded on tax 
avoidance. But the market continues to take 
diverse forms: the unit of account is again 
used for this week’s issue of 20-year bonds 
for the equivalent of $10 million by the 
Kredietbank Luxembourgeoise on behalf 
of the seven municipalities of greater 
Copenhagen. 

SHIPPING CONFERENCES 

Time Runs Out 

R jnning warfare has broken out between 
the United States’ Federal Maritime 
Commission and the conferences that con¬ 
trol liner trade throughout the world; when 
the row over showing documents seemed 
to have end«l with a compromise agreement 
(described on page 39) the FMC moved 
into action on another front—the con&ol 
of the dual-rate tariff system under which 
shippers get a 15 per cent discoimt if they 
agree only to use conference ships. The 
Bonner Act of 1961 had required the FMC 
to control this practice; it has been nego¬ 
tiating ever since then with the shippmg 
conferences over drafts and draft axnend- 
ments. Congress twice shut its eyes while 
FMC postponed the introduction of the 
new rules t^cause of failure to reach agree¬ 
ment. Congress has now refused to extend 
the dead-line a third time. The FMC 
announced last Tuesday t^t, agreement or 
no agreement, it would insist on its own 
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toft contr^ b^g used as from Friday, 
change demand^ by 
FMC 18 that conference members will be 
forWd<to to poerf txalfe. ^Jhc rate. 
S3rstem is not probibited, but cbhdidons are^ 
imposed op its use that are iatended to pro¬ 
tect the shipper from exploitation by the 
nionopoly power of the conferences and to 
give him some freedom of cboibe. 

The weakne^ of the American position 
is to expect shippers—who have the right 
to 90 days’ notice of any change in 
di^ns under theft pres<mt contracts—to 
accept a change with eff^dydy no notice 
at aU. The jshipper^ have told the coaft^r 
ences that they will not accept cban|^8. 
before seeing tlift draft of the new contract 
proposed: so,the sbpping lines iave to 
choose between defying thw customers or 
the FMC. In the circumstaWes, ft is not 
surprising that they should nave chosea 
the latter course: this lays'tom open to 
a fine of $1,000 a day, but to fwZ will 
have to get c»urt approval for enfordihg to 
fine. The lines consider that they have a 
fair chance of winning their case in coort« 
The conferences are now cftcifiating 
copies of the draft contraa propose by to 
FMC to their customers, and in mtain 
they will meet them on April x6th to dis¬ 
cuss what will be done, .Until ton toy 
continue to present contracts: if to ship¬ 
pers then agree to accept the new ones, to 
conferences will continue operating with 
whatever restrictions ^tboae impose on their 
activities. The FMC is losing a good deal 
of genuine sympathy not only m to United 
Sutes in its efforts to control the conference 
system. 

EEC TRUST-RULES 

Clean-up or Climb-down ? 

B ulging in-uays in its competition 
department have pushed the Brussels 
Commission into seeking ways of stream- 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

A RISE of 1.3 points In thn IrMileator 
this week (to April 1st) chiefly reflocts the 
further advance In copper prices and 
dearer sugar and American wheat. 
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The Economist Commodity Price Indicator include 
nineteen comtnodities weighted acceding to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

* Chamges relate to this week*s Jigk^, hut t^se, 
except fir the metal group, are provistonal hetjame 
flotations for tea and wool are not yet aoasloRe 
heyond last week. _ 
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lining its methods of applying the anti-trust 
provisions of Article 89 m the Rome Treaty. 
Community regulations require that firms 
concluding many types of agreements with 
eac^ other must notify the commission, 
which eventually decides if the agreement 
is admissible or not. Each case, hovirever, has 
hitherto had to be handled separately. 
Notification papers for no less than 36,000 
such individual agreements piled in during 
1962-63 and the commission is now asking 
the council of ministers for powers to deal 
with such cases in batdies. The commis¬ 
sion contends tliat at least 20,000 of the out¬ 
standing 36,000 cases can be collected 
together into categories and rapidly settled 
—3)y im^ication, declared exempt from the 
anti-trust restrictions. And henceforth, 
under its proposals, exemption would be 
granted automatically f6r such agreements. 
To help them conform, they would be 
offered a model form of contract, the 
elements of which the cornmission would lay 
down after consultation with various groups. 

While waiting for the council of 
ministers to pronounce, the commission has 
found a means to dear away some of the 
accumulated notifications. By granting a 
“ negative clearance ’* to an exclusive 
dealing agreement between the French firm 
Grosfulcx and the Swiss Fillistorf company 
(giving the Swiss firm exclusive trading 
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rights for the Frendi flrm^il *pf6ducts in 
Switzerland) the commission has intimated 
that common market finhs maki^ such 
exclusive agreements with firms in third 
countries need hot trouble about official 
noti^tion. Such a waiving of the rules as 
well as the proposed lumping together of 
agreements into general categories suggest 
that the commission is getting soft on 
restrictive practices. It now argues that only 
by streandining procedure and making 
easier terms of exemption for some cate¬ 
gories of agreement will it have its hands 
suffidcntly free to deal mote successfully 
with the bigger fish. 


SMALL JETS 


How Many is Enough? 

D assaitlt^s Mystire 30, object of a 
joint venture between the French 
Dassault company and the GeriMn Sicbcl- 
werke (linked with at least three big German 
aviation groups) is the fourth—or fifth, if 
the Caravclle is counted—small jet airliner 
now planned. How many is enough ? 
Estimates put the market for small jets, of 
a size and ra^c below the medium-range 
Trident and B^ng 727, at 1,000 aircraft 
over ten years. This would be large enough, 
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given the current very high cott of develop 
mg a modern airliner, to give a oomfortabie 
return to the two main contenders, the 
British Aircraft Corporation’s One Eleven 
•and the Douglas Aircraft Company’s DC 9, 
both 70 to 80 seat aircraft. The French 
Caravclle would not normally be counted in 
the same breath as either of these ; by their 
standards it is obsolete, but it complicates 
the market by being offered at prices w low 
and on credits so long that they still cause 
airlines to hesitate, even if they cannot make 
it comparable with the new designs. 

Recently the Dutch Fokker company 
received a government grant to build a jet 
of much tl^ same size as the DC 9 and 
One-Elevcm Now Dassault appears to be 
entering the market with a jet that is ad¬ 
mittedly nearly h'alf (46 scats) theia size, but 
roust still find its sales from among the 1,000 
aircraft fikdy to be needed for short-haql 
work, Dou^s has put the cost of deveSop- 
ing and tooUng for the DC 9 at about 
million. Costs are admittedly lower In 
Europe, but one must now begin to ques¬ 
tion whether there really is room for five 
separate aircraft all in roughly the same 
class. The temptation to build small jets 
comes, as miUtary orders shrink, from their 
heir^ the only civil aircraft that smaU com¬ 
panies lackix^ the skill or the resources to 
go supersonic can still afford. 


INDIAN WEALTH 


Monopolists Breathe Again 


Calcutta 

A fter three and a half years of much- 
publiciscd deliberation the committee 
under Professor * Mahalanobis, India'^ 
leading statistlciaii, whidi was set up to 
inquire into concentration of wealth and 
economic power in India, has produced a 
mouse. Its newly published report does 
little more than confirm the inherent pro¬ 
pensity of economic development to aggra¬ 
vate inequalities. Even this has not been 
done too satisTactorfly—^the gaps in Indian 
aiatistics, as the committee confesses, do 
not permit “valid’' conclusions to be 
drawn ooncernlng any changes that may 
have taken place duttng ten o£ 

planning. 

Buaitiesamen had worked themsefyes 
into an unwarranted panic about the in¬ 
quiry, for this committee, six of whose 
lime members were Civil Servants, who 
mvef likely to produce any sweep¬ 
ing M tt i ct m ent of past policies. This 
view is borne but by the effectiveness 
daimod in the ^report for measured talocn 
^ the slate corita “ unhealthy ten- 
g&Ucks/* There is no doubt chat raj^id 
growth of the state-owned sector in basic 
industftto has been an Important check; 
by the of the currant plan, in 1966, 
these should account for a quarter of 
India’s not oMput in organised tnamific- 
"^turing industry,'" and a third in mining. 


Even in the area left to private enterprise 
under successive pLins. the state’s vast 
powers of control over new investment 
and steeply progressive taxation have 
served to restrain concentration. Positive 
encouragement, including Curbs on the 
growth of larger units, has given countless 
smaller entrepreneurs their chance. The 
cumulative effect of tliese polides sliould 
have, as the commince hopes, a “salu¬ 
tary” impact on concentration hi future. 

Looking at the present industrial scene, 
the committee notes the exiuence of 
greater concentration diail is neCesaary on 
“functional” groonds. In four out of 
twvmy^ine induatries it inveSug^ted, the 
largest single unit aecoumed for more than 
half of total production. In another eight 
eoweemmian, ahlvHigh less alarming, \raa 
adll serious. Interlocking directorshiptt 
and links with banks are citod to illustrate 
the degree of control resting in rdattvdy 
few hands. But no call to action follows 
these flndinga, on the plea that poHcy 
measures to icoondie the public interest 
with the inherent logic at scale need 
detailed study, industry by industry. The 
committee sug^ts that thh should be 
made tho responsibility of a full-time 
agency, with the necessary powers to 
coliect information on the ramificalions of 
ownership an# control in private business. 

The flnaiioe oalnister, Mr T, T. 


Krishnamachari, has in fact already 
announced the government's decision to 
set up a commUsion to do roughly that. 
But his concern, he said, was with con¬ 
centration of control rather than with 
ownership, which was already more 
diffused than the public gave credit for. 

Speaking at a businessmen’s convention 
this week, Mr Asoka Mehta, deputy 
chairman of the planning commission, 
tried to put the idea of a monopolies com¬ 
mission in a more favourable light. 
Quoting British and American experience, 
he claimed that well-conceived trust- 
busting should be helpful ^ industry, even 
if it adversely affected individual concerns* 
The commission would not inhibit legiti¬ 
mate development but only set “traffic 
rules ** foe growth) ho said. Together, Mr 
Krishnamachtri’s god Mr Mehta’s ex¬ 
planations indicate a genuine attempt to 
prevent Mr Mahalanobis’a report from 
being used as the basis of a witeh hunt 
agftima large-scale private enterprise. 

But none of this tOuchea on tha larger 
problem of sodal inequality* The top ten 
pee cent of the population acooaims fog 
26 per csent of national expenditure^ while 
the bottom ten per cent share oidy three 
per cent of the totaL RedlStributtoo of 
esdadhg wealth is no tnawcF in India’s 
situation, where even the Hdiest ffve per 
(»t. on avenge;, spcaid less than fotif 
shillifigs a day. The confiscatory levels of 
death duty which Mr Krbhoaknadiari 
imposed in hia recant budget— 4 irhan the 
report wis already in hh hands-r-^'Were a 
gesture;no'-mora^; ' . 
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TUB BCO^fOUj^ AnOL 4, 1^ 
rTAIXIW BAWIM 

Pooiir^ Risks 

MUan 

A CENTRAL pool hos been introduced 
JTkby Italian bankers, on the Frendi 
model. After twro years of prepay 
Bank of ltdy has now ^ ball r^linc 
for tliia maior eaterdae in oootcoL 

Bvery one of Italy^s d^ooo bank bcaiiches is 
required to pio?kie die Badt at haikf 
witk. a dbtiuM iiH3oddy acat^ of oot^ 
aiandii^ . credits m all dioots^ ioittaHy for 

auoia exceeding aso mOUfm lire 

rccfcified to number about tvdte ilioia^^ 
and m due course floe all somk exceeding 
nulUon lire., The dnmagDda ofi enaiet 
^ be ootkund^ creak 

d^d^paadeaTsv^ ^rootlh 
Bed luKik to me banka* Ac cite same, tbneii 
in cMck^ m the fri^dfk of Wk accrecy> 
the credu infqfmatioa neyc^. jbe owed 

outside the banks ; and jk^ bankm wulj^ 
in ^ so many. words rmpind the potential 
borrower that his true (xedlt risk stao^tSog^is 
already koo^n. For the time being orbits 
from other sources are notrindud^ in the 
information pool, but this, may follow, aa it 
did in France. 

The primary object of. the new pool ta 
said to be to protca the bai^s them^lves. 

It is clear, however, that the detailed cata¬ 
loguing of direct and indirea bank loans 
will help the central bank, apd of course 
the government credit committeov in identi¬ 
fying credit trends; it could encourage 
greater discrimination in applying the credit 
brakes. 

Until the advent of this pool, bankers 
had no regular means of checking a com¬ 
pany’s financial position even throu^ the tenn foreign borrowings. The government^ 
company’s published accounts, which in success in bringing lNu:k ’‘flight money 
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part « tM total daa^ge. Ves»^ lost or 
damag^ in the tidal wave will have been 
covered by marine polictest but here agidb 
the amount involved || uulMy to tetlaiw!. 

In contrWl;, ;4 hal^spCOHc^^dliWi^ 

deep in c ommunis t Asia, could'prove to ^ve 
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mIsm Ibssstocfe is cowferiin 
ahisi!euin]ji wMi. XJi^V vTltepaemiiiat is 
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bsK’this lsiptobiW|t.4^a|nmti4. tf ^'loat 
ttttns out to have.bm naAeavyrnauggoiMdi 
Goastrridi’s ee-instirers poulri pacsuinaU^ 
have to meet a tomndeca^ daimL , 

BELOtAW WOriltOWlWO 

IPs Dearer at Home 

' BrUiseU 

F alls in the cost of living in two succes¬ 
sive months suggest, with other indica¬ 
tions, that the pressure of infl^on in Bel¬ 
gium is less intense than at the beginning of 
the Meanwhile, there are signs tbtt 
die Treasury is responding to the Natkmal 
Bank’s sharp admonition to reduce its short- 


Italy arc rarely very informative. Business¬ 
men, after initial doubts, may even come to 
appreciate the advantages of knowing that 
chw own clients’ finances are subject to 
closer checks. There are even hojiM that 
the cost tf credit might be slightly reduced 
by the new measure, but this is unlikely to 
happen soon: present rates for industrial 
borrowers are 2-2i per cent above the 
official discount rate, which has been steady 
at 3.5 per cent since 1958. 

IWSURAWCE CLAIMS 

Mongolia Before Alaska 

A lmost every world catastrophe has ks 
, financial backlash on ^ London in¬ 
surance market; but the big liabilities arc 
hot always incurred in the expeemd places. 
Thus this week British insurers halve ap¬ 
parently avoided heavy losses in tht Alaska 
earthquake. Many ^property owniers in 
Alastai wre apparently, not insuned against 
learthquake, whilst coverfor damage^ tidal 
wave or by flooding wlik not gcneraigLayailm 
jgble to them. Some dtiias are, however^ 
•expected by British insurers in th^ pK^ilDal, 
^course of their large ]^rth American buri- 
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and Absorbing the inflatibn potential is 
rather difficult to estimate, because of its 
persistent habit of borrowing from itsdf, or 
rather from the official credit organisati^. 
A January bond issue produced irs. 7.1 bil¬ 
lion (£50 million) of new money, but frs. 3 
billion had been raised in advance from the 
other credit bodies. The government is to 
borrow another frs. 5 billion this month, 
again in lo-year bonds bearing per cent 
interest, rising to 6^ per cent after 5 years. 
This issue will be in the name of the Road 
Fund but, since it proposes using^frs. 2.8 
billion to repay the 5]- per cent Treasury 
Cerdfleates not offered for conversion in 
January, the assumption is that tbe Road 
Fund 18 borrowing ahead of its needs and 
will be a temj^rary subscriber of short-term 
government paper. 

Including^ the Road Fund, the NaiioDal 
Bank has esumaied the intenwl needs of new 
money by the government in 1964 at about 
fts. 28 hUBolfi (£200 million), .yrith 
'9 billion raised so far the govcrnmeoi; is up 
to schedule here. The dmp wambg from 
^ihe National'Bank, however, also ms^ned 
Bic governrtiAt ihe task of repaying the 
short-eetm fcragn debt incurred in 19^3. 
This does not t^fer to the dollar istuesg lO 
a mtal of frs. 2 t^on, in and New^ 


'OOuntyiea from inftadoBV period 

^^53^3^ edfisumkr rose hy ‘Sg par 
cent compared to 35 per cent in'Bniaiii^ Ai 
a tons^endei ever rinee ^tfak end of <1^ 
1940s, hidex-rogolai^ in One feltn or ati& 
otto baa been oomnioR on ^^cttdil watfcei 
ki Finland. In 1955 the Fhtn^ hi-^ 
sdtutions btroduced^to dadseab mpto 
ofdepositsi These ptoected^riie riwer wh^ 
log out on the dedbr la' riie value of 
money. Nto the Bank of FSnlaad wants to 
penaltse the borrower who udos from b 
and has asked die credit madtutloiis b 
apply a 50' per cent link wl^ the wholesale 
price mdex on all new loans of more than 
one^ year as well as <m all ootstandbf 
credits. In lieu of more orthodox measoxes 
this step has been taken to prevent the 
crMk oMsket from bemg over-sttabed this 
yeat, and credk bstitutidnt have seen 
no other alternative than, on the whole, to 
accept the Bimk of Finland’s directive; 

At the same rime the cmtrd bankr has 
issued a detailed list of credh requirements 
that should receive priority. Thw include 
credits for rationalisation purposes, import 
purchases of essential raw materials and 
housing oonstruction. On the other hand, 
the banks are recommended not to exte^ 
credits for mvestments in new mdustrial 
plants or oonuncrcial eicabtiShmants. 
Neither should p CT S o n al bans be griiked 
unless they fall und^ the abovc-mentioiied 
priority categories. 

The expected mcrease in demand for 
credits is attributed to the expected rise in 
prices. So the Baidc of Finland is 
making deposits more attractive. Thus, 
the rate of bterest on ”Bi’* accounts, 
accounts with ^ SQ pis cw index link, is 
raised from per cent to 4 per cent as 
from ^pril i«t. Purdier, the Smk of Fin* 
land baa igbmitted lo partuun^ a peppw 
to make the ,|‘ A ” accounts,'with 
cent mdex Ibk and bearing a rate of mims| 
of 2i per cent, totally cxcinpk^frcin; taxes* 
These measures may make it possible, at 
least m part, to forestall a serious liquidity 
crisis for the credit institutions. 
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Discrimination 

f ;-., 

EtiEF occasioned by the iinpfovcment 
in Britain’s tnufe returns for February 
must be qualified on two counts now that the 
full returns are available. First, exports to 
the common maritet, which for three years 
provided a major fillip to toud British sales 
abroad, now dsfiniteiy seem to be levelling 
out. While exports to the Netherlands and 
Belgium are sim increasing, these gains are 
bei^ offset by declines in sales not only to 
Germany to France and Italy as well. 
Over the three months ended in February, 
British exports to the community as a whole 
were actually down 2 per cent on a seasoi^ 
ally adjusted basis from their level during 
Septembei>November. 

In view of the continuing inflationary 
pressures in both France and Italy this poor 
performance confirms that tariff ^scrimina- 
tion is beginning to tell in the pattern of 
British exports. The other side of this coin 
is that the real growth areas for our sales 
abroad in recent months have been the over¬ 
seas sterling area and the other countries in 
the European Free Trade Association. 
Exports to the overseas sterling area were up 
2 per cent in Deccmbcr-Fcbruary and those 
to the EFTA countries up no less than 13 
pet cent over their levels during the previous 
three months, again on a seasonally adjusted 
basis. Exports to other markets showed 
little change; sales actually fell off slightly 
to the United States, but in that buoyant 
market, this should be temporary. 

The other disquieting note that emerges 
from the full trade returns is the recent rapid 
increase in Britain’s imports of finished 
manufactured goods. During l^cember- 
February these were running some 18 per 
cent aJx»ve their level in September- 
November. About a fifth erf this increase 
reflected the delivery of a large foreign- 


Makes its Mark 

built tanker in January.'^ But fully half of 
the rise was aocounttMi for by imports of 
machinery; these had beea tttarively steady 
over much of 19^'blit began'to rise sharply 
at the end of me year$ presumably as a 
result of an upturn hk investment expendi¬ 
ture by BritiiSh businessmeni Imports of 
steel have also been rismg^-and not all of 
the inerease can be set down to the strike 
at Fort Talbot. Moreover, imports oi con¬ 
sumer good^ partfeularly of cars and motor 
cycles, have lately been increasing. How« 
ever, these items account for only a small 
proportion of total imports and a still 
smaller share of totri home sales, and the 
rise may have reflected little more than the 
difficulty of expanding home supplies 
quickly enough to meet rally sudden spurts 
in demand. Further substantial increases 
in imports of basic materials and semi¬ 
manufactures no doubt reflected the strong 
revival in stock building that got under 
way late last year, and the worst here might 
be over. 


ENGINEERING EXPANSION 

Not Enough Tooling Up 

I F the British machine tool industry were 
to achieve the 50 per cent expansion 
that the National E^noinic Development 
Council last year forecast would be necessary 
in its produaion between 1961 and 1966 
to fit into four per cent growth for the whole 
economy, it would need a boom, more or 
less from now on. There has been some 
recovery in its orders; but no sign of any¬ 
thing that would contribute to a boom save 
perhaps the big investment to increase out¬ 
put recently decided upon by Vauxhall 


Motors. The motor industry is the key 
customer for machine tools; it would need 
the British Motor Corporation and Ford to 
begin planning like Vauxhall {which would 
involve far more output and far more mcmey, 
and for the present does nor appear lik^lv) 
to turn recovery into any i%al boom in 
madtine cool demand. Moreover, even if 
demand suddenly should build up into a 
peak over the next eighteen months or two 
years, there is. real doubt whether the 
Industry could handle it without ^*over-* 
straki . . . with frustrated orders and an 
increase in imports.** Thci^ore, the Ned 
progress report conclude last week, 
** Under such conditions the industry’s 
growth objective would seem increasingly 
unlikely to be realised.” 

It should perhaps be noted that the actual 
objective has not quite been abandemed, 
even by the industry; but its adherence to 
the ideal was never very fervent. For 
example, the original Ned report postulated 
an increase in machine tool exports to about, 
£6$ million by 1966. At the end of last 
year the industry went on record itself as 
predicting an increase of 45 per cent in 
exports between i960 and 1967, which 
would have worked out at only £35 million 
the year after Ned’s much mofe ambitious 
growth target. 

The increase in imports that Ned thought 
might accompany a boom seems unfortu¬ 
nately, however, to be occurring without 4hc 
tKx>m. A good deal of the increase in 
imports of machinery as discussed in a 
note above appears to consist of machine 
tools ; some of it, even, of secondhand 
machine tools, American-owned motor 
companies have been accused of bringing 
in some of this machinery as discards from 
their parents ; they reply, disdainfully, that 
they buy new, British or foreign. The 
British machine tool can deploy plenty of 
good reasons why it cannot be expected to 
make the best of everything, and why most 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Further improvement. Fall of 
39,000 in the number of wholl/ 
unihp^loyed, excluding schooMeavers, 
In th# ftye vreekt to March J6th was 
about tv^^. ^.much as usual for 
the tlme'of^bar, . 
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113 0 

Export prices 


104 


MmuctaoTM.iff export ana rttatt nutnoert 
trade reflect movements in volume termu i\«., in value , Total ui 
at constant prices, Vnemplo^dnt indicator rifers to annual ti 
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dielh unemphyed, excluditm sehocNeavere, 
nmjjyment level in March running at an 
^eofyt per cent. 



IS THERE A DETERGENT TO DETER THIS FOAM? YES! 

Like alarm clocks, fire and strong drink, foam is both friend and 
fright. Devouring a basket of dirty laundry, it is friend. Scumming 
over the unspoiled beauty of stream and river it is a frightful qye- 
sore that everyone wants wiped out. 

In Britain Shell are helping to do just that with Dobane JN, a 
*soft’ alkylate—and the first available in commercial quantities. 

Detergents made with Dobane JN give you the best of all worlds. 

In the washing machine they provide super-charged cleansing 
power. In the septic tank and sewage farm their potency is 
effortlessly broken up. 

So far as foam goes, detergents made witii Dobane JN helping ' 

to solve a particularly dirty problem. 

The range of Shell chemical products is wide and diversified. In industry 
and agricvUure, in almost every country of the world, they are contr^mting 
to greater efficiency, Sh^tare eager to give you all the help they can, Ifchem- )> 

icals can solve ycmr problem, contort the Shell company of your country. 


DOBANB JN 


Shell Cheniicals 

(sHfU; 




London 


Its long history has endowed London with a wealth of tradition which 
finds expression in stately occasions; much of this pageantry takes 
■/■Zl # /Tf /o around the Palace of Westminster, close beside the 

i/f l/t \J wW A w\J Vv U Thames. It was the river that first brought prosperity to London, for 

as the port grew, so did the power and influence of the whole capital. 
The City is now above a market for money itself, but in addition it 
is still, as it has been for centuries, a focal point of international trade. 



Here and 



To serve the needs of industry, commerce and the individual alike 
the Norwich Union Insurance Group maintains a network of branches 
for the London area. There are many more offices in cities and towns 
in every part of the United Kingdom, as well as in 70 countries 
overseas; all of these provide the first-class insurance service for 
which the Norwich Union is renowned. 

NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE GROUP. 

HEAD OFFICE : NORWICH 

Branches and agencies throughout the world 

For oMreu of your nearest branch office see telephone directoty ^ 

Npi^ch Union Insurance Societies, Scothsh Union and National Insurance Company, and associated ofSces 
If you would like a free print of thie advertisement, lorite to the Norwich Union, Publicity Dept., NORWICH, NOR 88A. 
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jifeimciet r^g« ^ 

ntodeb. wo' ot^U to be xo^ftaU^.]^h& 

with N^, toi_ ^plojr nmagpinetit' ^biuiul- 
tants to investigate tlic n](adimebu]^ng habits 
of industry (“How n it that ^ are to 
stui^d or fazy ak' jbot to buy we vibtdd 

libe to tell yob?*’) iaa> not be t^bbt totw 
valu^iboug^ dw fodustry^ Ought 

to hiyo ume iijia tb^^infttj thd'Jt!Stt 
after'iU hi reo^, y^ 
etaboiieeviuij^ 'w m ttktlkt ind'i^the 
age ptti^ tl Bititlsli inbls U btb. M^l]^ 
tool tttde'astdobknia Id Stltu 

have tt ^pwod$. tbney develop elaborate 
acc^di^ lihcdtii^^ to the pte- 
dktal^ eot^Sbdpa 'iOMt 
Ou^ to ftida^ tods ffCK^*. But whether 
' that naa Obit obite hiiudi to Jneteate or to 
mtt'obt the rate of Dkdiifle tool oidering 
in the United States seeins <^>en to question. 


local authortty borrowiwo 

Requiem for a Bond? 

O N Wednesday the new relations for 
local authority borrowing came into 
operation; with them came publication of 
the interest rates at which local authorities 
will be able to borrow from the rejuvenated 
Public Works Loan Boards plus a stem 
warning from the Treasury that local 
au±orkies should play tbe«;game. Local 
treasurers have had their eye on the lik^y 
cost of ten vear loans from the board—any¬ 
thing less than this maturity will still ne^ 
a loan sanctionr—and had hoped that the 
rate would fall by as much as three quarters 
of one per cent. In fact the rate has come 
down from to per cent; this is less 
than they hoped for but with the net rise in 
gilt-e^ed rates since the autumn treasurers 
are stiU well satisfied. Last week's 13-year 
Newcastle loan offered a gross redemption 
yield of si per cent, and 70 per cent ch the 
issue was mt with the underwriters. So 
there seems no doubt that die local authori¬ 
ties will make full use of their new borrow¬ 
ing powers at the PWLB; this year ^kj 
may borrow up to 20 per cent of their capital 
needs, moving by r<^ar steps to a maxi¬ 
mum of 50 per cent in 1968. 

Hie core of the Treasury circular to local 
authorities on their borrowing is a sentence 
that coidd effectively kill aU attempts to 
create a market in local authority one-year 
negotiable bonds—bonds that by one day 
fall outside the new regulations on short¬ 
term borrowing. So far only Manchester 
and Berkdiire County Council have power 
to issue these bonds; but by mid-April this 
will be extended to all local authorities. Now 
the Treasury warns them: 

It would be a matter of concern to the 
Government if the imposition control 
on local authority borrowing for less than 
twelve months were to be aocompansed 
by a shiup rise in borrowing for a iracticn- 
ally longer period. 
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Exchange Council is said to be itoepdve to 
the idea in general but, more important, is 
also favouraoly disposed to efforts to keep 
tlk costs of such quotations down to comr 
pedtive levels. The brokers arc now quietly 
dispatching letters to various locil^ authori- 
des explaining their ideas. There b a clear 
danger that this market may be spoiled 
by too many cooks, let alone Treasury 
disapproval. 


AIR INSURANCE 

Down Come Premiums 

N bTHiNG sharpens an underwriter’s wits 
like the sight of business disappearing 
through the door. Premiums for all sorts 
of aviation insurance are being cut by 
between a half and a third since the airlines 
went on something periloudy dose to a 
buyer's strike. Mote and more of them have 
be^ self-insuring theii own huUi rai^qr 
than pay the premiums of 3^ per cent that 
were being diarged to airlines with good 
safety records, and the substantially higher 
ones charged to airlines without. And this 
winter airlines based in Europe had 
begun to draft plansior a mutual insurance 
assodadon to cover their liability to pas¬ 
sengers, estimating that this might produce 
some very substandal reducuons in pre¬ 
miums paid. 

It has. When the British Overseas Air¬ 
ways Corporation caine to r^negodatc its 
passenger liability insurance, it was offered 
a cut in premiums of 32} per cent, which not . 
only wiped out (retrospectively) a 17J per 
cent increase impe^. last year, when 
maximum compensation to passengers was 
doubled by intemadonal agreement from 
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dent to BpAC to dn»4br p4^l4 
^•idtoriAg half .^'iet and wm mbcM 
fleet Nor have mey a topped akSnea from 
mdnuii^ to woric-on-detail of » bvbial' 
liaUIity fli aurano c plan; that ibwb .wmewe' 
as mudi as £6 million-wortfa of insurance 
bnaioeta from the market. One wiqr and 
another^ the ludi daya when aviato under^ 
wiiten could expect to retain on dwavera^ 
two-thirds of afl the premiama pdd to dwnv 
seem m be dmring to a dose. 

EXCHEQUER RETURNS 

No Help for the 
Chancellor 

O NE of the few economically relevant 
observations that can be made about 
the official Exchequer rehims publish this 
week for the ffscal jijear that ended op Tues¬ 
day, is that a lag in implementing capital 
projects i^yed oiUy a soudl i 
ducing a de&nt thk tdrocdbPt to 1 
million less than Mr Maudling's official esti¬ 
mate. /pObcie is di^ appapsyufy mily some 
30-35 million in projects camra over from 
ic ^ fiscal year ; otherwisei this **tu^ 
cess ” by the outmoded test of budgtt 
balancing does not make the Chancellor’a 
budget task this yev any lighteff 
Aiuefa but by no means all of the dis¬ 
crepancy bdweea. estimated and. 19^ 
figures is statistical and techmcid;' 
estimated deficit was fioillkm; the 

actual deficit was £4Ji iniQip^^ 
ordinary revqiues.were ^51 tnutb>n gr^ster 
than expected, altnoughiQob^ and surtax 
receipts wci;c £,57 kss, mainly 

because the^pnuMaUy euiy Ea^er is thpughi 
to have diverted acme last-mjnuce tax pavo. 
ments into,the new fiscal year. Unexpectedly 
large ssd^ of cars helped sw41 reyepi^s by 
coQU’ibtidbg to an excess of jiQtS mdlion in 
ezDected^KOM rscNpts cf 

II nnllion in cstima tcjip ’ nyitor vehicle 
[udes"; death and stamp' dudes produced 
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hi agricultutil subsidies, aud as this repreri 
seats a jDefil extra impotttion on coasumers 
aad is to be continaed in the coming year 
it win spare the Chancellor from haying to 
impose other impositions. Between £30- 
£35 million has still to be paid, mostly by 
the Ministry of Aviation, for defence and 
civilian contracts already oomjHeted; beyond 
this, and hidden by the awkward official 
fashion of reporohg budget flows as cash 
drawings bv depaftments rather than depart¬ 
ments’ cash payments, g ^ er nin ent depart¬ 
ments in fact spent radier more than the 
latest returns indicate. Over the past year 
mo^ departments have been drawing down 
their bdanoes, as these happened to be 
unusually h%h a year ago. 
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AFFAIK 


Guessing the Prqfit 

T Ha‘Minister of Aviadoti moffer^ as a 
guess to the House of Oommona Just 
before EaSter die dmUght diat the Ferranti 
company had eonceivably made a profit of 
£4+ mfilidn, or roo p6r cent on capital 
employed, out of its Bloodhound missile 
Contracts. Mr Amcry said he could nof be 
quite scirc'of the figure bemuse lus depan- 
meite had'pot seen; and eobld not demand, 
Ferr^ti's books. The chairman of the com- 
pany> Mr Sebastian Ferranti, seems in no 
mood te pc^pt the, implied public invitation 
to open i^DOoks to the ministry ; he has 
gone publi^r On record as saying that hell 
be damned HK docs, Amciy has 
presumably pd^|fae worst facO^nn the aflWr 
m the ho^ of (frawinl^the codipany out. 
Suspicions inside ffiO, mihiatry abOut the 
size of'Fetrahti’s pfofii^ margin have langed 
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that w^cfie mpn the Of^ 

the company ifi endiirbtgfjbow ? 

There is a piguaifey m dfeooyering that 
any dwn^e contra^ can be carried 

throtigh for so many ztiiliions iea!s than the 
Original estimate instead, as so often 8eemi$ 
to happen, of costing so many milHons of 
pounds more* In any normal contract where 
a fixed ‘ price Js entered into with a skHled 
and technically experienced buyef, a wind¬ 
fall profit such as Ferranti has made wOuld 
simply be considered as the luck of the 
draw. Blit Ferranti’s assumption that any 
defence contract could be conridered 
“ normal,” and in the same class as a shrewd 
deal made over electrical transformers or any 
other of the company’s products, was 
politically naive. It will almost certainly 
have to give away between £2 and £3 mil¬ 
lion in the Mark 2 Bloodhound contract 
still being negotiated, although this will still 
leave it with a far from mingy profit of at 
least 25 per cent and possibly much ^re on 
the original deal. And the Ministry of 
Aviadoh’s rebtibni are soured with what is 
one of the most expert manufacturers of 
airborne radar in. the West.. ' •* 
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fainlliansiag doctors wiib yet. anothei 
brand name. Rates of royalty arc hi^; 
Biorex Laboratories, recently grantee 
patents for a drug formerly made only b> 
the Gelgy. Coittbkily, hia ’be^ tt 

pay. iB per, cent. Even so, the pri^ ol 
the dml -^ill ^baWy cbttie ildwii% a 
quarter as a direct result of granting 
licence. Yet the industry still argues fliat 
an 18 pet cent t^rn is too low to meet 
the costs of its research—^which gives some 
indication of die kind of margins on whidi 
it is accustomed privately to price its drugs. 
These developments are playing* straight 
into the hands of the Minist^ of Health, 
currently negotiating a new price agreement 
with the industry—the old one expires in 
jfunc. They must make the more sobei 
manufacturers regret that they did not dc 
more to explam to the most exuberant 
American companies that it was tinvase, in 
Britain and when dealing with a politically 
sensitive government department, to push a 
monopoly position too far. 


ELECtRICnT ftENERAinOH 


QRUGS 

Industry in Trouble 

D rug companies are in no mood to ques¬ 
tion whether the government’s draft 
bill making it illegal to Own purple heart 
tablets (and a rahge of other jJjp pills) 
witiiout prescription is good, bad or indif¬ 
ferent law. (It is probably bad, because 
clumsy wording brings lt$ sled^ammer 
penalties down with equal force upon silly 
children as upon die men who kll them 
drugs.) But the worries of the police—^who 
really are disturbed about the purple heart 
trade even tboi^h no one seems able to 
put a finger on its^size or sources—are Just 
so much added fo the industry’s otistlng 
burdens. The tide has begmi to flow 
strongly against the industty in' the tong 
war of attrition between the industry and 
the Mostly of HdBth dter drug prices. 
Its btfifaming powei' has always lam m the 


|*OiWfr Without Steam 

O N]g of the most promising ways of turn¬ 
ing heat into electricity to be {kvclojkd 
in recent years has been hidden, under the 
term ” magnetobydrodynamics.” (MHD). 
A great deal of work is going into taming 
ffie principle, which is that of a generator 
in wbic^ only moving part is a hot gas 
dirough a mastic ^d. This week, 
the International Research and Development 
Company, a tobsidiary of C A. Parsons^ 
and the biggest sponsored research labora¬ 
tory in the oount^, announced that it had 
t^en a tiny; suocestful step along g sUshtly 
difiereot road. It has maoe electricity from 
a closed loop gen^tor, one in which the 
same gas goes round and round ; most atten¬ 
tion is presently being concentrated on open 
loop gefieratofs^ in which the gas is blown 
through the machine, ks heat extracted else- 
wfaete and then vented away. The signffi- 
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WESTERN DAILY PRESSES 



‘GO’ PRESS 


}n only three years the riet 
daily sale of the Western 
Daily Press has Increased 
by 33,496 copies! 
During this time, 
thirteen other provincial 
mornings increased 
their circulations. 
Between them, they sold 
56,452 extra copies 
daily - an average of less 
than 4.500, 

That's a measure of the 
record-breaking 
achievement of the 
Western Daity Press. 


TOPICALITY 



The Western Daily Press is far more 

i' 

^ than atecalitewepaper^^^Trpr ^\ 
IsaSTQPiPRESS exteni^ionf&feit' : 
minute national news. 

While the nationals are already in , 
transit, the Western Daily P^ess StiW - 
has time to change its front page story 
to deal with up-to-the-minute news. 

timeefter time the page,one lead , 
beats the national dallies On sale ih the * 
West Country. 

Chunky headlines and bold 
presentation have attracted and held a 
vast new readership in Bristors , 
wealthy West- see'GO^PREISS, ^ 
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COM PAC ROW 



doubles your storage capacily or 
cuts 50% of your storage area 
for increased productivity. 

. . . " ,.r ili u il ji.. . .III. 1.1 . .11. ni l, .^■■., . 1.1 

SHELL have it! DISTILLERS have it I LLOYDS BANK have it! BOOTS CHEMiSTS Have it! 
KODAKhaveit! BROWN and POLSON have it! DAILY EXPRESS havdit! BOChaveit! NCR ^laveit! 


With the high cost of space can yooif^iiot Wfhtte^ate ^oiwpacrciw? 


S'""’*"'’ 
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the leading Material Handling Specid/ists 


Acrow (Engineers) Llnoited, South Wharf, Paddington, London, W2 Tel: /^bassador 3456 Telexfc21868 
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cance of this success lies in its possible 
application to nuclear power. 

In present nuclear power plants heat is 
taken from an atomic reactor at a relatively 
low temperature and used to generate steam 
which runs turbines. IRD reasons that if 
higher temperatures were used, electricity 
could be ** drawn from the gas on the 
MHD principle before it passes on to raise 
steam. Aiming at an efficiency of 15 per 
cent, the overall efficiency atomic power 
{^ants could be raised to 5<>4So per cent, 
which could considerably reduce capital 
costs. This is a visiontfcy prefect, looking 15 
yeah or more into the nittire, since high 
tempehture gas-cooled atomic reactora of 
the sort needed do not exist. Hie Dragon 
reactor at Winftith, inanced fobtly i>y the 
Atomic Energy Authoricy and OECX), is the 
nearest equivalent and its troubles; suc¬ 
cessful operation is still a long way off. 

Succehful operation of the IRD genera¬ 
tor on any sort of scale is also a long way 
off (a Very long way unless more money is 
provided). It has so far produced i a watt 
at 10 volts; next year, IRD hopes to get 
this up to 3 kilowatts. Opek ^de MHD 
development^ are further ^vanced. They 
are basically designed to operate with exist¬ 
ing steam-raising units of the conventional 
sort, tapping off electricity from the hot 
gases made by burning oil or pulverised ooal. 
The Central Electricity Generating Board’s 
research establishment at Leatherhead is 
already running a pilot plant; CEGB now 
plans a small power station costing perhaps 
£600,000 and generating 10 to 20 mega¬ 
watts. Dr Finniston, managing direaor of 
IRD and an ex-Harwell m«i, admits that 
anyone applying the MHD prindple today 
would use t^ open cyde. But he believes 
that the future, with nuclear power produc¬ 
ing an increasing share of electricity 
generated, belongs to the dosed loop which 
could have chamadc results on efficiency. 


B.WK ADVANCES 

Slowing Down 

T he sudden and sharp expansion of bank 
lending reported for the month to mid- 
February seems now to have been no more 
than x.'-ffasir in" the pan. "'Against some 
bankers’ expectati^s^. the Ufesfifigtite^ tf . 
the eleven London clearing banks show that 
the brisk pace was not maintained in the 
latest period, to mid-March. .Ww is it 
likely to be resumed for long, because the 
banks have been facing the threat of 
renewed pressure on their landing since 
the end of February, and the closer scrutiny 
they are giving new loan applications is 
likely to be reflected in the level of advances 
in the mon^s ahea^ ^ 

In the four weeks to mid-March, net 
advances of the dearing banks to private 
borrowers increased by £57 million after 
taking int6 account repayments of £10 mil¬ 
lion by nationalised hwustriw, and the total 
irf advances outstanding rose to a record of 
^4,216 million, an increase of £377 million 
on the year. But once seasonal adiustments.. 
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have been mad^ th^ increase £pr the 
latest month is to b^ ho more |haa. 

£25 milBhn hnd cohrideiiblV 

less, with a net increase of £117 

million and an officially seasonally-adjusted 
increase of £50 million in advances to 
private borrowers in March, I9d3. A 

LONDON CLEAl^iNC BANKS 

March IBl JHi i • 

CliAnfM 06 

Moa^> yw. 
£m6 , £mn Ciiiit 

t.TO - 4-42 4-141 

. 4 45 ;. + 441 ? 


Grew deoocitt 
UquM 


mpnw....... 

' TrMtnfiy b/tft. 

Other bab & liqvM 
.credits,.... 


447 Bit 
356 4-2 


FqyM Miea ........ 1.449 »• US • 4 -r f + 

. ft + 16,+48 

7K ?:2 + $2 +. S. 

- m m 

+ +‘;W 

Risk Aneti^J*^ '' 

G(lt^edfed....v- ifi 79 l 3 -l ^ S 2 ^ 41 . 
Ocher market in- 

veiemeott 122 hS + 4.4- ^ 

Adylqicei.* .4.246 5 / 2 +47 +177 

(To $t 4 te aperds) 68 ... /O . — 8 

* Cxdudinf ell items in transit except ntio of advances 
to depot/tt; ell ratiot are Of f rose deposftt. 

£133 mil^pa deifldt in the Exchequer 
returns dur^ the latest four-week spaOo 
compared with a £13 million suri^us a year 
earlier, pa^y explains not only the moderate 
increase in advances that ^ just beim 
reported, but also the unseasoned increase 
of £42 million in gross deposits, which 
usually decline in February and March. But 
it is clear that some bankers had expected 
lending to increase more than it did; Bv- 
clays and the Midland between them 
reduced their investments by some £27 mil¬ 
lion in toe latest period, partly oerhaps to 
provide for overdrafts that had been nego¬ 
tiated but not drawn by toe statement date 
on March xSth. Boated drawing on these 
and other commitments could show up in 
the dealing banks’ next statement. But their 
present 29.75 per cent liquidity ratio, which 
IS points above toe new^ floor established 
last ^ober. should be‘ seen as a provision 
for a possime feneWed call for sp^al de¬ 
posits, ratod than as a niai^ for any fur¬ 
ther expansion of lending. This wotud be 
difficult even if present general economic 
policy did not militate agaunst it; in spite 
of the generally modest increase in bank 
over ^ toe past- mskOr montosr toe 
clcRfipf a^lvi^es to 4 epojiitS 

Standsa nigh point of Ji.a per bmti 
It is deposits that are lacking; but having 
missed the chance to competp fjor.toeiu^more 
actively last year, the banks flaiy have to 
wait till well after toe election for thcii next 
opportunity. 


STEAM TURBINES 

Challenge to Diei^lf 

A marine steam turbine with a fuel con¬ 
sumption twenty per cent lower than 
nOrinal has been developed by the manu-' 
facturers’ research organisation, Pametr^a^ 
The most efficient marine steam turbinei 
tod^y, have 4 spedfle fud consjUjpp^ioii of. 


toe nm- 
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Ifa per shaft hocse .powee. per 
hjwir;; thia qaihpwes tvih ab^jt 6.I5 
' Bitt wto dw hUtor 
lieitiiiice costs of die diesd,' anatbe otitra 
lutttkatiQg oil needed ate translated into 
' tenns of consumption, the dtfetenoe in 
rates of die two types of engme is cut 
0.13 Ib'to nearer aoy lb iwr hour, 

t If nunetmda is to bring down the fuel 
'cogtouupGkm turl^ to 04 lb per 

SHP per hour, as it claims It can, tbiae 
would be lit^ to. sboMIt 

irrcseiit uirinsieitilgln 
diesd eflnoejlifK iif 
tWjogrc 
to be, mr' 
produce dian 
saya'it will .take 

mOT ^yeldwer . __ 

chant, de^ ia, 

wfih nearly f"" 
dies 4 js^^_ 

of, jemels 

tbe,feh^veiy. low coat ot;ri^ 


>nalni» rOQSi Asll 

—Teio9at8.' 

the woBd’smer* 



■u . 


INVENTORS , ” * ' 

What Hope of a Home? 

M r michAbl RODRIGUE, RU ioi^eiitor 
himsdf, hks pcopoM that inyehtors 
who fall to ^ efto^ fioffi the 

government’s Katomal Rcseardi Devdop- 
ment Corporatkm or private sponsmi Im 
Technical Development Cfq)iw and the 
Scientffic Development Ooip^t^j tobuld 
band together'' to' form ari mstoute 
of Inventors as an exercise in sdf-help!. He 
bdievet (optimisdcaily T) that industry will 
be pr^red to subscribe pei^ps ^^^^ 
to get n^ws of the ihyendons pr^uoed by 
members, and that a share in the 

royalties on any tokdij. 

ffiiaiide the Institute, to 

only ai“a clcaffeg hbto,’ . ?^4i- 

facrurets and roiventto hi ^to one 

another. But IViic 'hopes to 

establish a home for inventor^ where mem¬ 
bers of his institure dogld liVc fto and work 
ori thefr ideas. 

SHORTER NOTE I 

5 While toe caji^ industry is, pfegtonk 
its owqf schentom definix^ spinmas cl 
quality,^ toe .Retail Traffic ^tof^rck 
Assoaation has mowers that 

‘in toe \iew of its oto testing^ouse, there 
is no way of deciding toe qual^ of a ca^et 
except by walking on it. OTSA admits that 
it, too, once bcUeved adequate labwattOT 
tests could be worked out. But tests, it finds 
with sorrow, cangot make provision for the 
fact that a virtually iadesrructiblc carpet- 
judged by its abrasion resista|icc-**may lo<^ 
so bad a^ir a fe.w weeks’ pjdmary wear that 
‘it be put on marked- ' 
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G aT>]^DC.JGD 

Why Not Fund More? 


rates last October there has been a general 
hardening of ioterest ratcs> culminating in 
the 1% rise in Bank rate, and at the lower 
rate of interest the flow of new funds into 


O KCE fgain it has been gilt-edged week 
. Ob London stc^k exchange. While 

saim bneertainties 
have pi^nced some ^fensive investment in 
fixed intec^ securities^ which this week 
have been in particular demand. The up¬ 
ward turn in ^t-edged can be pinpointed 
^uite specifically: it came together with the 
increase in Bank rate from 4% to 5% five 
weeks agp. This paradoxical response was 
in fact a correction of earlier falls. By this 
week^ for example^ irredeemable War Loan 
had gained over two points^ though at 587 
the net price was still four points below 
last October’s peak. But the rise has been 
sustained in face of the clear prospect, ad¬ 
mittedly not <^ten talked about in the Qty, 
that Bank rate may be raised again, particu¬ 
larly to straddle the election period with its 
probable pressure on sterling. The prospect 
does not unduly disturb the gilt-edged 
market, which is looking rather to the ways 
in which a Labour government would be 
likely to boost bond prices—by trying to 
reduce interest rates, by being generally 
nasty to equities, and perhaps also by iegis- 
ladoQ on the n^el of Australia and other 
countries obliging insurance companies to 
invest a minimum portion of their funds in 
governi^t securities. 

Certainly the insurance companies and 
other insdtudons have come back as buyers 
of gilt-edged in recent weeks, following 
their carli^ sales, The banks, admittedly, 
show some liauidadous,,but these have been 
almost entirely of the two May maturities 
which the government broker is-, happy to 
gather in, pardcukrly as he has been able 
to make subsfaodal offscttthg sales of longer 
stocks. The new long dated tap stock, $i% 
Funding 197S-80, has been going very well 
since the government broker cut the price 



from the original 961 (at which vinually 
none was sold) to 95 soon after the Bank 
rate increase. Its relative cheapness then 
attracted substantial switching. 

The rise in the rest of the market has 
now induced the authorities to edge the 
price up, to 95! on Wednesday. T^cse arc 
still cautious tacdcs, of following behind 
the market; but is this an occasion when 
the market has to be followed? If the offi¬ 
cial tap price were kept unchanged, it would 
exert a brake on the market as a whole ; 
lend to keep long term interest rates up ; 
pd suck liquidity out of the market by 
increasingly heavy funding sales. Are these 
not exactly the results wanted at a lime 
when the economy is being restrained? 


HATH-AX BUILDING SOCir.TY 

Short Cut 

T he Halifax Building Society clearly does 
not put too much faith in this recent 
fall in interest rates. Writing in these 
columns three weeks ago on the society’s 
results The Economist posed the question: 
rates cut-—for how long ? The answer has 
come quicker than most people expected, 
for on Thmsday the Halifax restored the 
cuts made in its mortgage and share rates 
last February. It is now bringing its rates 
back mto line with those of the Building 
Societies Assodation, of wWch it is not a 
member, for mortgages from to 6% 
and for shares from 3! % to 3!;% tax paid. 
Since the Halifax made its d^ision to cut 

KEY INDICATORS 


the society had been drastically reduced, so 
that the Halifax has been unable to meet all 
the demand for mortgages. 

In making this unexpectedly early deci^ 
sion to hoist the rates back again the Halifax 
has given for the moment its answer to the 
choices before it—^whether to continue 
expanding (the society’s assets have risen 
by some 30% in the past two years) at the 
risk of further straining the reserves, or to 
mark time and build up its profit margin 
and hence the reserve ratio. For the moment 
at lea.st the directors appear to have decided 
that if the reserve ratio is to be built up it 
will have to come from what they hope will 
be further realised profits on their holdings 
in gilt-edged securities, which brought in 
£1.1 million in the year to end-January. 


MONTHCAriNI 

Nothing for Shareholders 

IGHT money, a squeeze on profits, and a 
depressed capiul market have prompted 
Monrccatini, the Italian chemical giant, to 
declare no dividends for 1963. Last year 
also Montecatini declared no dividends but 
distributed lire per share from its share 
premium reserve to get around the 15 “o 
tax on dividends and avoid the associated 
compulsory registration of share ownership. 
But this year is a different story. The 
country’s deteriorating economic situation 
and consequent stabilisation measures have 
caught Montecatini in the middle of a mas¬ 
sive long-range expansion programme. It 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Gilt-edged still a bright market. 

Equities rtroved -erratttcaify fn - - - - 

quiet business but closed firm 
on Thursday. 

INDICES * 

Parcantaga 
changa from : 

Mar.aSf 

Xpr. if 

A 
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ago 

A 

month 

ago 

Twalva 

months 

ago 

London 

NEW YORK 

Mixed movements. 

Canada 

^AKJAnA Australia 

CANADA Japan 

3f6 0 
813-2 
92 1 
109 1 
344-2 
140 2 
372*3 
1,228-5 

397-4 

816-1 

91 8 
no 5 
344 4 
142-8 
373 4 
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+0 3 
+0-4 
-0-3 
+ 1 3o 
+0 1 
+ l‘9 
+0 3 
+0 4 

+17 
+17 
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postpone to a more 

ilsue of stocks and bonds. Lack ot capital 
4 so caused Montecatini to sell half 
^rindisi and Ferrara petrochemical plants to 
Royal Dutch Shell late last year^ 


In calling the annual shtFcholdera oseel- 
ing fot April 30 thj| Montecatini 
fiirtber progresis in ouqmt and satea for 
1903 . MMitecadm conqiany sales iatmt4, 
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rm BCONOMIST ABIUPL 4t 



l^i^Ai^oi^eare Uv^Iyt eni^getic, and proud of TCA’s service 
andieifficiency. They have the experience, the skill, and know¬ 
ledge ^pfthe^^^t. But they are also full of new ideas and am¬ 
bition fpf the fttiure. Fly TCA to Canada and meet some^of 
them. Yodt^ find th^re friehdly too. (Nearly 4 ,000,000 passen¬ 
gers a year’%>!) i 

TRAHS - GMI^ ^ Ain CAMMDA 

142M XBCOENT STREET, L0MD0;T, WHI'riiiaALL 0f5J 

A2to OmCBS Of OXAfiOOW, DUBLIN. SHANIfON. BotlOI^^BAM. UANCHeBlLR AND LBXDS. 
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CHEMICALS 

Growth, But Not 

H aving emerged with the rest of the 
chemical industry from a disagreeable 
patch. Imperial Chemical Industries is do¬ 
ing what it can to bring itself completely up 
to date. And so it should. It is no good 
being in the fastest-growinjp; of major indus¬ 
tries if you do nor take full advantage of 
the fact. Plant is now being ruthlessly 
written off on an average of ten years, and as 
little as 7 years in sections of the industry 
where technical progress is fast, in particular 
some petrochemicals. Provision for depre¬ 
ciation, £54 million in the year to cnd-1963, 
wSs nearly £10 million more than in 1962, 
and could be another £,10 million up this 
year. Capital expenditure was low 
million) so that, with the proceeds from the 
sale of the remainder of the Courtaulds loan 
stock and cash raised outside Britain, liquid 
resources increased by jf39 million, to the 
high figure of ^^48 million. This rapid 
depreciation policy should largely quieten 
the fears raised by the low, r.3 times with¬ 
out investment allowances, cover for the 
dividend. Cash flow at this rate effectively 
cushions the cover considerably. The cash 
will be needed this year, when the com¬ 
pany plans to spend £100 miUion on 
capital projeas. Even at that rate, which 
Mr Paul Chambers, Id’s chairman, says 
might be kept up for another five years, 
there is not likely to be a pressing need to 
call on shareholders for more money for the 
next two years. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 


Much in Earnings 

The investment will be in “ flew chemi¬ 
cals and in improved plant to replace out¬ 
moded processes for existing products, fa 
the first group, where roost of the industry’s 
high rate of growth is generated, Mr 
Chambers foresees “ big developments ” in 
plastics, fibres, other petrochemicals and 
agricultural chemicals such as pesticides. 
The 250,000-ton ethylene cracker an¬ 
nounced last year for the WUton com¬ 
plex is the most spectacular project, and 
many others clust^ its spits. The 

investment in fertilisirt, ah ‘‘oW ’* product 
(and an important one: a fifth of Id’s pro¬ 
duction goes to farmers) is as spectacular,;. 
the new plants being built and planned will 
make the company the world’s wgest pro¬ 
ducer of ammonia. Other bread-and-butter 
chemicals are being polished up so that, 
even if they cannot provide growth, they 
can still be profitable, 

A third <A the £100 million tp be spent 
this year will go abroad. In the long term, 
such investment is bound to affect exports, 
but at present these are growing fast. Last 
year they increased by 14%^, to 
million, more than a third of the sales com¬ 
ing from the increase in sales to the Soviet 
block—^which doubled, to £10 million. Sales 
to the Commonwealth, where much of the 
new investment is concentrated and to 
EFTA countries hardly increased, but to 
EEC countries sales increased by a quarter. 
This is where there has been most bitter 
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compedtipn fa the jmd Mr Chfunhers 
fa kUc to report this year that the fall fa 
prices has levelled off; prices have even^ hi 
SQflse. of the most rtffeaed groups 
plasties)' jfisen js little. This movement fa 
reflected fa realisations fa the home market 
and Mr Cbamhers thou^t it unlikely that 
average prices will fall this year. Thusmarv 
gins should, at the worst, be held fa the 
coming year and ought, with improved 
efficiencies, to be increased. 

Albright and Witsdif, a very 
chemical compfmy, also replied iuUy. thfa 
week, providing a useful 
Far more speoalised and less tlto twp- 
thfafa as jca^tal-fatensi^ Albrighf cqpsis* 
tend:jl' peribnns Wttiet^dian IQ m tdrnfa pf 
return on capital—as one wouldL expect Tfa 
Specfalities are on the whole in ^Ids^tod 
small to allow room lor manoeoyra to pos¬ 
sible competitfan« fa jpanicular in p^s- 
phorous chemicals and its newly fortified 
stronj^Qld fa jperfuipery and. flavouring 
chemicals. But It ^s hdd/.favgh otfa f^^ 
the drop fa the prices bf pls^tih 

chemicals. Even so, pre-oi^ pnmts increased 
by nearly a mfitioa, pounds over 19^2, to 
£6,3 milUon> partly diie to the Improved 
tramng conditions throughout !be chemical 
indusuy. Camial capeholtUre was ^ by a 
third, to £4 ,j imlUom But whore ICl must 
invest massively fa the capital-fatensive 
“new” chemicals to ensure expansion fa 
the future, Albright has . secured a measure 
of security in its exclusive fields and is 
bound to be restricted by tWi, at any 
rate in Britain. Thus, it is far less exppsed 
to competition than IQ and also less able 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


Domestic safes ... J.. 

Overseas sales . 

Total sales. 

Gross profit‘d. 

Net income. 

Retained profit. 

Cash flow. 

Total funds invested.. 
Capital expenditure . 


Equity earningsf. 

Ordinary dividend!. 

Return on toul funds invested 
Gross Profitjtotaf sales . 


'' Excluding income from investment and s 


1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

L mn 

L mn 

£ mn 

£ mn 

£ mn 

277-3 

303 1 

298 -1 

308 1 

326 4 

231-2 

255 3 

252 3 

270 8 

298 7 

508-5 

558 4 

550-4 

578-9 

624 1 

79 8 

93 6 

65-9 

72-T 

84-7 

39 3 

45 2 

32 4 

36 0 

40 5 

20 8 

22-9 

8 9 

12-3 

14 2 

53 9 

60 2 

49-4 

56 8 

68 4 

660-2 

695 0 

738-S 

842 9 

893 2 

^1 5 

43 9 

65 1 

69 7 

66 9 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

16 9 

19-C 

13-1 

14-f 

16 8 

7 50 

9 17 

9-17 

9 17 

10 0 

II 7 

13 2 

8 7 

9-1 

10 4 

15 7 

16-8 

12 0 

12-6 

13-6 


Sales. 

Gross profit. 

Not income. 

Retained profit .... 

Cash flow. 

Total fund invested . 
Capital expenditure 


Equity earnmgst. 

Ordinary dividendsf. 

Return of total funds invested.. 
Cross Profit/sales . 


1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

(961 

£mn 

£mn 

£ mn 

£ mn 

£ mn 

34 5 

42-5 

S3-0 

55 0 

58 6 

S-l 

S 5 

S3 

5 8 

6 3 

2-2 

2*4 

2-6 

2-4 

3-1 

1-4 

1*4 

IS 

1-3 

it 

3-7 

3-7 

4-3 

4-5 

5 8 

30 8 

35 9 

44-4 

44 6 

45-7 

2-5 

3 6 

8 0 

3-5 

4 7 


% 

39 8 

% 

37 0 

% 

34-2 

% 

43 I 

14-6 

16 0 

16 0 

16-0 

19-8 

16 6 

15-4 

12-6 

12-0 

13-7 

M 8 

12 9 

iO 6 

9-6 

(0 8 


t Adjusted for scrip issue. 


t Adjusted for scrip issue. 
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^ grow. Having kitelligcntly grown by buy* 
if)g< itself into perfumery and flavouring 
chemicals, for exax^le < (t^ere it has 
strengthened its position by the recent £2^ 
xsiUiOT acquisition of Stafford Allen) any 
major future expansion In the field would 
have to come from investment abroad, 
exqepi where—as With the £2 n^ion syn¬ 
thetic ess^ces plant being put bp by Bush 
—it can in effect create a new market for 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

itself. It is surprising, though, that Albright 
is not able tp take advjuitage^of its sc^e 
position to better profe: the ratio m 
pre-tax profits to sales, at 10.7%, compares 
unfavourably with ICI’s, at 13.6%. 

However, as the tables of both groups , 
show, growth in earnings over the past few * 
years has been unimpressive and in the case 
of ICI non existent. Nevertheless, divi¬ 
dends in both cases have risen by about a 
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third since 1959. At 25s. fid. 'Alhri^ afid 
Wilson shares jre at a two ycar^pcak and 
i3i-8% on dividend and:7^% op earn¬ 
ings. ICI shares at 44s. 3d. are over 6s. 
down on their 1963 peak and now yield a 
surprisingly high 4i% on dividend and just 
over 7J% on earnings. In the short term 
Albright may still be the better prospect 
but for long term investors ICI at the 
present level surely must be right. 


STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 

Last Minute Derailment 


7 *he Governtn^f is flow efnbarking oft a schetfte for cotnpeftsatton jot 
crimes of vioUncey hut as gullible investors have found in the past there 
is very often no compensation for tnimes of fraud. 


A t the Central HaU, Westminster, this 
week youngsters and the not so young 
have been fioddng to the model r^way 
exhibition. But on Tuesday morning some 
300 pMple passed by the e^ibinon to 
attend in the same building the thirty-third 
annual meeting of the State Building 
Society to hear the story of a derailment 
when an unpleasant journey seemed almost 
over. It is four and a halt years since the 
scandal broke in 1959^ closdy involving 
the miscalled Jasper group (now called the 
lOO Baker Street group); two of tl^ main 
principals in the as^, Messrs Murray and 
Grun^d (now Greenwood), have now 
Completed their prison sehrei!ices, ‘with due 
remissions for good conduct; and, up to a 
few weeks ago, the State society directors 
lidded by Lord Reith were confident that at 
this week’s meeting they would be able to 
rec omme nd to shareholders an offer by 
Mr Max Joseph to* buy thedr shares and to 
make diis thirty-third meeting of the State 
Building Sodety happily the last. But this 
was not to be. 


The offer to the shareholders was to have 
been 7s. a share, which with the 14s. a share 
already repaid would make a respectable 
total of 21S. in the pound. The offer would 
have been part of a general scheme to dis¬ 
entangle what in i960 The Economist 
called the Lintangle—the complex imbroglio 
of some 14 “ Jasper ” companies (of which 
Lintang by far the largest), many of them 
taiBen over with m^ey provided by the 
State Bbildihg Society mrough its then 
managing director Mr Murray. At this 
Jreek’s, feting Ldxjd Reith told share¬ 
holder^ that ** nobody was going to make 
moaiey odt rf the deal ” and that on the 
<com^fU6n the (fcal Mr Max Joseph 
wodd^i|j^ve fjt " quite a considerable sum 
-»» s^ujA estimates have put It as 


fooyooo: 


of nk>n%. 

high as 4- __^ 

But unfor^tdy this is ali in the past. 
The circulak telUng shatcholdOT of the 
^er, was ncyk sent. The ^cmc had the 
blessmji of almost evd^ne cofotected with 
the affair and fflkncial aidtutions 
that needed to give Their appnpva^l^ Jt was 
stalled by a successful legal actJbn^by Mr§ 


E, W. Jeffery. Now Mrs Jeffery, who was 
then Mrs Garke, was the assistant secretary 
of the State Building Society under Mr 
Murray. ^ It was Mr Murray who gave her 
a stake in the “ pool ” of shares in the 
Jasper group. This pool was operated by 
Mr Grunwald, who sold shares of the pool 
at enhanced prices to companies taken over 
and purchased shares in those companies 
with the proceeds. In July, 1959, just befm'e 
the crash, Ac shares m tfic pool were 
valued at £2.6 million, comprising Mr 
Murray’s holding £i.S million, Mr 
Grunwald £6^2,000 and the Aen Mrs 
Garke £200,000. 

Clearly control of Ae pool was vital to 
the success of the Joseph repayment 
scheme, which apart from Ac take-over of 
the State, also involved the acquisition and 
then the liquidation of the Jasper com¬ 
panies. Mr Greenwood was prepared to 
part wiA Ae shares in exchange not for 
caA but for the assurance Aat pending 
legal actions against him would not be 
pursued and tlut certain debts would be 
r^aid. But only a day or so before Ac 
offer was due to be signed Mrs Jeffery 
started her action to stop Ae movement of 
Ac shares in the pool and to have a receiver 
appointed. This clearly had the full 
baeWng of Mr Murr^ who brought a 
similar action j and Ae Court has appointed 
a receiver. Mr Greenwood, who had been a 
key figure in the complex negotiations, in 
the end offered no objection to this 
appointment. 

I T was impossible at the meeting to miss 
Ac frustration of directors and share¬ 
holders gB^e Tit What Lord Reith described 
as tl^ tintetunate turn of events.” ' 

The chairman sak^Aat there m^t sAl be 
an offer that Ae s^cty would feel able to 
recommend to shfreholdcfs j or akeitia- 
tiyely Ae society Would “ pursue litigation 
with Ae utmost vigour.” But as the • 
society’s solicitor pointed, out, the defen¬ 
dants have taken cvciy conceivAle delay¬ 
ing tactic and the aaion is not due to be ' 
heard, in courts until January, 1965^ 
Shareholders naturally took this hard^ 


and Acir wraA was centred on the former 
assistant secretary. For Ae shareholders 
Acre must be a good deal of symra Ay, even 
if they originally tot^ the risk of accepting 
an over the odds return on Aeir money. 
Now almost five years later Aey will after 
the forAcoming is. repayment have received 
back 25a. in the pound ; and iwseems clear 
that at Ae moment Aeir prospects of a full 
repayment of coital, but only partially of 
interest, are being tnwarted by parties of 
whom one has served a sentence for 
fraudulent conversion of the society’s 
money. 

Calling for further patience is hardly a 
popular theme wiA Ae shareholders of Ae 
State Building Sodety, but Aere are still 
good grounds for Ainking Aat in time 
Aarehoklers* repayments will be brought 
up to Ac promised 21s. a share. Mean¬ 
while it may only be of limited comfort to 
Aem to know Aat a strengAened Building 
Sodeties Act and a new act for Ae protec¬ 
tion of depositors have emerged from their 
misfortunes. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


Another Surprise 


I T is fast becoming the custom of British 
Petroleum to insA some dement of 
si^rise and even confusion into their final 
Avidend announcements. Last year Aey 
introduced unexpectedly a capital Astribu- 
tion and on Thursday they announced a 
maintained tax free final Avidend of is. 4d., 
and a repeated 4d. per share from capital 
reserves and a not unexpected one for five 
scrip issue. But this year’s surprise is that 
the final Avidend and the capital payment 
are to be made on Ac oapiial to be increased 
by the scrip issue. Out of Ae confusion 
(the stock market at first marked prices 
down on Ae assumption that it was merely 
n^ntained) it emerges that the dividend is 
effectively being raised from 2s. to 2s. 3.2d. 
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free per one unit &nd the capital distri¬ 
bution from 4d, to 4.8d. Furthermore in¬ 
vestors can clearly assme that for 1964 
theif minifflum cxpeciaiion must be that the 
interim will also be maintained on the 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES * ^ 

Monty market report, exchange rates, 
arbitrage calculations and the I9w figures 
of the business of British Insurance wm- 
panics in the United States on page 9p 

STOCK PRICES AND YlEfDS 

Home and overseas stock prl^, yieig 
and security Indices on pafes p8 and or 
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severe Wife^;]- 
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under 2% oii those m fhc fiht six months ol 
the year compvcd with incroBfics of Btoow 
10% in tto previous two years. Rwiw 
prices, however, muse have been aUghuy 
mgher hi the second half of the year for'the 
safes volume of 45:9 million tooa compared 
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with 46.7 million t<^8 in the first sue 
months. But as ^e table shows^ profits ft 
both gross and net levels sbow^ furthtf 
increases and for the year the group’s net 
profits rose by 17^% to miUi^ 

TOira which the preference dividends taw 

4 700,000 and the ordinary dividends p»d 
id'^posed 3C36.6 million. Thus the 
effectively bigger dividend is soil <»veted 
2i times, and at 67s 4 W» 4P, 
day, d>e £i slH«e* sdU 
ttadiog dividend and di*>% an-lhc fatt iWW' 
HM|ci. For the moment at tadKit aec ma n ^ 

to asaumo tiiat at^r furtbtt lurtaiaea fceiDKBF 

will continue w beof b ptaraRg'titmwt • 
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JAGUAR CARS 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR FOR EXPORTS 
MOST SUCCESSFUL RANGE IN JAGUAR HISTORY 
SIR WILLIAM LYONS’ STATEMENT 


The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Jaguar Can Ltd. was held on March 2Sth at 
the registered office^ Browns Lane, Coventry. 

In his speech, which was circulated with the 
accounts. Sir WiUUun Lyons said: 

I have pleasure in presenting the Report and 
Accounts for Uie year ending July 31, 1963. 

The trading profit before depreciation, etc., 
was iC3,049,970—a record for the Company. 
This is £222,501 more than last year, but pro¬ 
vision for depredation has risen sharply by 
£131,513 due iso a continued heavy investment in 
plant, and also to a special adjustment to bring 
the deprectatUm in respect of a Subsidiary Com¬ 
pany in line with that of the Parent Coii4>any. 

Last year a reduced taxation charge due to 
invesuneot aUowanoe and odicr factors sms of 
benefit to the net profit after taxation. This year 
these benefits were less substantial and, in con¬ 
sequence, the net profit shows a slight reduedoo 
to £1,235,075, 

The Directors recommend that a dividend of 
25 per cent less tax be paid—an increase of 5 
per cent over last year. £750,000 will be trans¬ 
ferred to General Reserve, and the balance car¬ 
ried forward on Profit and Loss Account 
increased by £290,460. There will be no increase 
in the Plant and Tooling Replacement Reserve 
which stands at £2,325,000. 

A substantial part of our undistributed profits 
has been used to finance dipital expenditure and 
to provide additional working capital, widi the 
result that the actual capital employed in the 
business is out of proportion to the issued capital 
It is considered advisable, therefore, to capitalise 
part of these Reserves, and it will be proposed at 
an Extraordinary General Meeting following the 
Annual General Meeting to increase the Ordi¬ 
nary Share Capital to a figure large enough to 
allow for an issue of one ** A ** Ordinary Share 
for each Ordinary and ** A ** Ordinary Share also 
held, and a surplus for the future requirements 
of the business. These extra shares will rank 
pari passu with die present •‘A’* Ordinary 
Shares, and will qualify for any dividends 
declared after the one approved at the General 
Meeting to be held March 25, 1964. 

Your Board consider that these results are 
satisfactory having regard to the considerable 
expansion of the Company which has been taking 
place during the past three years—a process that 
is still continuing. During this period we have 
moved almost completely our detail manufacture 
into our Radford factory and, at the same time, 
established an assembly plant at the other, con¬ 
siderably extended our made in ** (»mponents, 
and installed extensive additional new plant and 
equipment, all of which have not b^n done 
without cost and some handicap to production. 
However,r some of the benefits accruing from 
this expansion have begun to come into effect, 
with the ^ult that the unal number of cars 
produced b/our factories during the year was 
8 record. 

INCRCASING world DEAl^ND 

Again I am able to report that ^ demand 
for our products from all markets of the world 
continues to increase at an ever-quickening rate 


and, despite our best efforts, we have been able 
only to maintain the ratio of supply to demand 
rather than improve it As a result, we have 
been forced to continue our policy of giving 
priority to orders from export markets-—despite 
the increase in demand from the home market 
following the reduction in purchase tax from 
45 per cent to 25 per cent in November, 1962. 

The Motor Industry has always maintained 
that the imposition of a hi{di ievd of purchase 
tax was an unjustifiable bufden on one of 
Britain’s most successful exports, and the in¬ 
dustry’s performance, since the reduaion in 
purchase tax became effeaive, has more th«m 
justified a point of view it has held unswerv¬ 
ingly ever since a high level of purchase tax was 
imposed on cars in the immediate post-war years. 
It may appear ungrateful, but 1 feel it must be 
pointed out that this concession was only 
obtained after a prolonged period of recession 
in the industry l^d created considerable oon- 
oem, not only in the industry itself, but in tlie 
country as a whole. 

One may conclude, tlierefore—and wi± jasti- 
fication—that the fiiU extent of the contribution 
of the British Motor Industry to the nation’s 
economy is only now being more fully recog¬ 
nised by both the Government of the day, the 
public and, above all, by the industry’s own 
employees. Our own industrial relations showed 
a marked improvement—as did those of the in¬ 
dustry as a whole—and I sincerely hope that 
the renewed spirit of co-operation and mutual 
trust, which has played such an important role 
in this year’s results, will enable the Company 
to progress rapidly—4o the idtimate benefit of all 
concerned. We continue, however, to be con¬ 
cerned by rising costs, which cannot do other 
than make our competitive position in world 
markets more difficulL 

In conditions where iJimiand exceeds supply, 
increased sales can only result from increased 
production, and I am pleased to report that, as 
I intimated in my statement for last year, our 
new level of production enables us to make a 
greater effort in all overseas markets. The result 
was another record year for Jaguar exports— 
particularly to Europe, which now rivals the 
USA as our biggest market. In fact our total 
sales to Europe increased by no less than 44.5 
per cent over the previous record year, with 
EFTA countries showing an increase of 31.5 
per cent and Common Market countries an 
increase of no less than 106 per cent. 

A comparison with the previous financial year 
for the principal countries in Europe is equally 
interesting, for France showed an increase of 
53 per cent; Germany 59 per cent; Belgium 
49 per cent; Holland 48 per cent; Sweden 38 
per cent and Switzerland 55 per cent. Such 
results are a tribute to the enthusiasm and enter¬ 
prise of our distributors and dealers and here I 
would like to place on record my sincere thanks 
to all of them, both at home and overseas, for^ 
the consistent and continued suppon they have 
given the Company. 

MOST SUCCESSFUL RANGE 
Wc, in turn, are making every effort to supply 


them with the best possible cars at the most 
competitive prices, and our range of models 
represented by the Mark 2 and Mark X saloons 
together with the “ E ” type G.T. cars is, with¬ 
out doubt, the most successful in our history. 
I would like to refer now to the “S’* tvpe 
models even though their introduction fell out¬ 
side the period under review. In introducing the 
“ S ” type our aim has been to bridge the gap 
that has hitherto existed between the compact 
Mark 2 saloon and its larger counterpart the 
Mark X. » 

Thus the new model offers increased interior 
space for rear seat passengers and a much larger 
luggage compartment, whilst the mechanical 
specification features independent suspension on 
all fotir wheels, comprehensive heating and de¬ 
misting system and a choice of 3.4 or 3.8 litre 
engine with either manual or automatic trans¬ 
mission. The model made its debut at the Paris 
Show in October, 1963, and subsequently at 
Earls Court, Brussels and Copenhagen Shows. 
At each of them it was received with enthusiasm 
and already the “ S ” type is destined to enjoy 
a long and successful career. 

Its extremely successful counterpart—^thc 
Mark 2 saloon, production of which is being 
maintained at a high level—continued to record 
some outstanding successes in the hands of 
private owners in competitive events all over the 
world. Apart from recording its fourth con¬ 
secutive victory in die Touring Car Category 
of the Tour de France Rally, Mark 2 saloons 
again won all three of the International Six- 
Hour Touring Car Races as w'ell as the only 
Twelve-Hour Touring Car Race—^in each case 
in the face of extremely severe competition from 
factory-entered or sponsored cars. 

These successes, amongst others, won for 
Jaguar the European Touring Gar Challenge 
Trophy and the Gecran Touring Car Qiam- 
pionship. In addition, a 3.8 litre Mark 2 saloon 
broke four International Class **C’’ (3,000 c.c.- 
5,000 C.C.) endurance records up to includ¬ 
ing 10,000 im’les at the Monza circuit in Italy, 
thus breaking records previously held by a 
Jaguar two-seater coupe. 

THE DAIMLLR CO. LTD. 

The very satisfactory progress being made by 
the Daimler Company, to which reference was 
made in my last report, has been maintained 
during the year under review. The substitution 
of the £2,000 ceiling on cars for business tax 
allowance by a more equitable .sliding scale 
system provided a welcome relief for the 
limousine and expensive luxury car markets. 
Despite the imposition of these limitations, the 
demand for the limousine has continued at a 
very high level—for this is a type of vehicle 
for which there is likely to be a demand for a 
considerable time to come/i 

However, the most significant development 
was the introduction of the 2i-litre V8 saloon, 
as an additional model in the range, to meet the 
jk>ng felt demand for a medium-sized, medium- 
priced Daimler saloon. The reception accorded 
the car upon its introduction, and the sub¬ 
sequent extremely high levd of demand, fully 
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The chossisr. 'ino^ «n Inittietisc omouist of 
mterea^ thd fbhh^ design tnd d^eh^plment 
work h in hahd to improve the i^sign still 
further^ Thus the cuireni demand, and future 
prospects for Daimler buses' are Vetty encourage * 
infe and good progress has been made during 
the year. 

In addition to buses, we also manufacture the 
Daimler “Ferret ** reconnaissance vehicle for the 
War O/Ticc and friendly Governments. ITie 
“ Ferret ’* has been in active service in several 
trouble spots—particularly in Africa and Cyprus 
—and its versatility and reliability have been 
outstandingly good. This vehicle JTontinucs to 
make an important contribution to our activities, 
though there was a temporary reduction in the 
volume of Government contracts during the 
year. 


l^ghest Em 


Me&Utifg pf Gascoignes CReiu^) Limbed Mf hM m Aprd Isr in 

I* • 

Tfie fSflotpind ^ii from his circulated Smement: 

My prcseptaikm m (hb .Shareholders for the fourceen months to October 31|. 1903^ ghtei 
me considerable penondl jpleasure wkh a realisation of respmsibility,* but it is with oonsidecafala' 
regret that this has arisen by the passing of our late Chairman, Mr J. R. Knox, who was a 
Co>Founder of the Gascoigne Group ^vith the late Mr G. H. Gascoigne. 

In conjunction with Management ConsuHants we are reorganising certain aspects of our 
Organisation and Group Management Commiuees have been, foitned to deal with particular 
items including Research and Development. 

The Group profit for fourteen months to October 31, 1963, is jC 216,950, or at the rate of 
£185,958 for a twelve month period against £173,729 for the year to August 31, 1962. This 
shews a 7 per cent increase which was slightly less than we had hoped, but difficulties from 
intensive competition in certain sections of our activities caused us to fall short of our target 
aJtliough it is the highest recorded profit in the historj^ of the Group. 


GUY MOTORS (rUROPL) LTD. 

During the period under rcvie^v the Company 
began to benefit from die reorganisation carried 
out the previous year, which placed it in a very 
competitive position insofar as both quality and 
prices were concerned. The result has been a 
very marked increase in the demand for all 
types of trucks and buses—the demand for the 
former having more than doubled in less than 
twelve months. 

Perhaps the most significant feature has been 
the large number of repeat orders which have 
been placed by both longstanding and new 
operators of Guy trucks—a clear indication not 
only of the increasing confidence being shown 
by operators in the Company's products, but 
also of the considerable demand for very high 
quality vehicles of the type manufactured by 
Guy. Plans arc in hand to increase the produc¬ 
tion capacity of the factoiy still further, and an 
additional factory, adjacent to the existing pre¬ 
mises, has recently been purchased. 

In dealing generally with both passenger and 
commercial vehicles, in respect both to the 
Daimler and Guy Companies, 1 feel 1 should add 
that, providing economic conditions continue as 
they are at the present time, I see no reason 
why this part of our business should not in time 
contribute quite substantially to the profitability 
of tlie Company. However, 1 must also point 
out that the building up of our commercial 
vehicle and bus business can only be acliicved 


HOME AND ON ERSEAS ACTlNTTiES 

The Chairman then reviewed the Group's progress and expansion In France, Italy and 
Switzerland and Eire and continued: 

Competition is still severe in the Home Markets but new products are being developed to 
increase the versatility of the Group. Our equipments are being redesigned tQ meet the changing 
needs and to assist in the greater proportion of mechanisation now on the farm and although we 
are faced with increased costs of production by reason of rising wages levds and material costs, 
we arc hopeful that our efforts will, if not in 1964, tlien in 1SW5 and onwards, shew themselves 
in increased profitability. Our Order Books are good in all branches of Group products. 

Gascoignes (Kec Klamps) Limited continue to make a martial oomribution to Group 
Profits. 

Our North American Company has shewn a profit in 1963 and togedier with our Co-Partners, 
Messrs O’Donncl-Mackie Limited, pUns for increasing our business in the USA arc now under 
discussion. 

Our immediate target is to make the profit for the fourteen months period our minimum 
prolii for a year. 

Negotiations have just been concluded for the purchase of the Minority Shareholding 
Interests in France and Italy so that apart from Kec IGamps North America Limited in which 
we hold nearly half the capital all our Companies will be fully owned. 


THE FUTURE 

We look forward to the current year and to 1965 with restrained optimism. It is <nir aim 
to build up your Company and its Subsidiaries to greater activity to maximum usage of Capital 
Resources and higher profitability although we realise that we have stiff competition to overcome 
but this should not be beyond our capabilities. 

The report was adopted and a total distribution of 17i per cent CcQuivalent to 15 percent per 

CASCQIGNES (l?£AQIMt!)^>UMlfED 

MILKING MACHINKY, HfWCEIiATION AND AClWCUlTURAL ENCINEKS 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC, IN CANADA. Is growing 
with new vigour, Imparting fresh Impetus to the 
eponomic growth of the nation through aggressive 
diversification In transportation and other spheres. 

Freight traffic performance reflects new handling 
techniques. Piggyback, trucking, merchandise serv¬ 
ices and express.are meeting changing distribution 
requiremente. Airlines are achieving high-level 
utilization of their Jet ffeet Raff passengers are 
offered the "Faresaver Plan**. Coastal and Inland 
steamship traffic is related to improved services. 
Extension of services is underway in hotels and 
motor hotels. Telecommunications feature new 
microwave facilities, increases have been made Jn 
the production of oil and gas, timber and metals. 

In many ways. Canadlarv.PacIfic is broadening the 
scope of Its activities and giving evidence of its 
ability to pafticipate fully In the future of Canada. 



CANADIAN PACIFIC. IN THE WORLD, continues 
to expand Its international operations, adapting its 
services to meet and to anticipate the requirements 
of traders and travellers. 

Improved traffic has resulted from the Jet speed, 
comfort and reliability of Canadian Pacific Air Lines. 
White Empress liners have set high standiards of 
service on transatlantic trips and crplses. Trans¬ 
continental rail and air services, and hotels from 
sea to sea. are participating In the international 
market on the basis of travel to and through Canada. 
In freight traffic, changing patterns of world trade 
have been an important factor in freight achieve^ 
ments. In the expanding field of International 
commerce between Europe and Great Lakes ports, 
Canadian Pacific serves this market with a fleet 
of modern cargo vessels. And daily its telecom¬ 
munications services carry words and pictures that 
help to bring people and markets together. 


TRAM9 / TRUCKS / SHIPS / PLANES / HOTfliS / TELBCOMMUNIOATJONS 
WORLS^S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


•' r' 
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FNCOME. ACCOUNT 


Railway Rtvanuet 

Railway Expantet 

1963 

$477,197,937 

441.936,070 

1962 

$453,169,224 

424,191,611 

Nat Earnings 

$ 35,261,867 

$ 28,977,613 

Othar Incoma 

21,402,406 

20,460,135 


$ 56,664,273 

$ 49,437,748 

Fixed Chargai 

16.538,162 

17,079,483 

Nat fncema 

$ 40,126,111 

$ 32.338,265 

Dividandt: 



Praferanca Stock 

$ 3,406,980 

$ 3,429,543 

Ordinary Stack 

2L498,6li4 

21,498,684 

Rolonca transfarrad 
to Ralainad 

$ 34,905,664 

$ 24,928,227 

Income Account 

$ 15,220,447 

$ 7,430,038 


Net Income per 

Ordinary SHore, after 
Preference 

Dividende $2.56 $2 02 


HIGHLIGHTS 

1943 

Year-en d P osition 
Working Capital $ 72,9S8«202 

Investments 287,793,746 

Properties 2,403,766,131 

Funded Debt 135,072,500 

Traffic 

Tons of Revenue 

Freight Carried 59,254,103 

Revenue Passengers 

Carried 6,746,859 

Tax Accruols 


Income Taxes 

Properly and 
Other Taxes 

Employees 

Employees, 

All Services 

Total Payroll 


$ 28,770,000 

14,430,583 


66,932 

$319,942,137 


1962 

$ 114,646,093 
192,556,398 
2,391,694,396 
143,909,000 

57,640,764 

6,439,836 

$ 24,360,000 

14,600,762 

69,436 
$ 311,629,304 


Canaalian(fkdjfic 
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TATE & IYIE; IMITED 

PRE-TAX PROFITS IN 1963 OF £9’M. 

SIR IAN LYLE ON CONTINUED EXPANSION 
OF HOME AND EXPORT TRADE 




The sixiy-lirNi Animal General Mceiing of 
Tate & Lyle, Limited M'as held on March 25ih 
in London* 

Sir _Iaa D. Lyle, chairman of ihe company, 
presided* 

“ 1-963 was another year of wildly fluciuaiing . 
raw sugar price*,’" said Sir Ian. “A year ago 
the world price was £€0, per ton. It had 
from £20. It has twice reached £100 since 
with an intervening dip to less than £50. It is 
now £62 again.” 

Thls^ he explained, resulted from the small 
size of the world market which controls only 17 
per cent of world production, the rest being sold 
at negotiated prices. World shortages and sur¬ 
pluses thus had an exaggerated effect on price, 
i which was not in the long terra interest of the 

! industry. Kxasperation to consumers far out¬ 

weighed any short term advantage to traders. 

The effect on prices at home was unfortunate. 

I These are made up of the world price at which 

j the Sugar Board sells to refiners and the levy 

or distribution payment on imported sugars, the 
latter being ncccs^ary to balance the Sugar 
B^tard’s operations in buying at negotiated prices 
and scHing at world prices. 

As 90 per ceni of Britain’s needs are acquired 
at negotiated prices, the result of the Sugar 
J Bornd’s operations should produce a steady price, 
only affected by world price fluctuations in the 
remaining 10 per cent. But with large world 
price movemenis ihe mechanism for varying the 
levy couldn't always be applied quickly enough 
to prevent price flnciualions in shops. Improve¬ 
ments had been mrrodiiced to correct the worst 
features, but there w.is still more movement than 
he liked. 

Woild supply in W62 was ihree million ions 
short of demand, and production in 1963 didn't 
overtake the shortage. World stocks were two- 
thirds of normal, so continuing high prices could 
be expected. Demand was growing by two mil¬ 
lion tons a year. Much rested on the Cuban 
crop which had dropped by a third over the 
last few years. Without sharp recovery it might 
take some years to leiurn to normal. 

PROlir ANAI.YMS 

Sir Ian described the company's operations 
as divided between sugar relimng in UK, Canada 
and Rhodesia ; production in the Wc*m Indies, 
Rhodesia and Canada ; and shipping, lighterage 
and transport services, “ In 1963,” he said, 

“ 58 per cent of our profits were earned by 
refining ; 32 per cent by production ; 9 per cent 
by shipping services ; 1 per cent by other 

activities.” 

High prices, he said, should not aflFect home 
trade refining, but they produce a ‘^avoutablc , • 


climate for export. They also favourably effect 
sugar pcoducii^ actiyipes. .i 

Home trade was 6 per oent up oh C1h52^and 
had benefited from smaller imporu furlsi'gt^ 
refined sugar, due td 

munist countries and FNsnee. cbmpimr 
met 57 per cent of .UK fh»n It| 

refineries in Greenodc, tondon, 

profit per ton being sli^dy lower tiian last ycai^ 

' Export tonnage* tnd'easi^ re- 

p/ejicpiing 20 per ceu; of total ouq>uu, = ‘ 

. . .. ' , 

OVERSEAS ; 

Canadian sales increased by 3 per cent but 
high prices, though favouring results from a pro¬ 
duction of 26,000 tons of beet 5ltlgar, had a bad 
effect on refining results., 

Production in Jamaica and Trinidad was 
383,000 ions. 

A raw sugar producing company in Briiish 
Honduras—the Corozal Sugar Factory^ Limited 
—had been acquired. Its prospects were good 
and it was hoped to expand last year's production 
of 28,000 ions and to share in the USA market 

Investment In the Rhodcsias consists of raw 
sugm- and refining eiiierpribes. With the ending 
of the Federation* finances of the undertakings 
in the two territories are being separated. In 
Northern Rhodesia a new company is being 
formed to own the refinery at Ndola. In 
Southern Rhodesia expansion in sugar produc¬ 
tion is taking place in which the company partici¬ 
pates through a 10 per cent holding in Hippo 
Valley Estates and by acting as consultants in 
the erection of their new factory, the cxYnirnct 
lor which was obtained by the subskliaiy, 
A. & W. Smith. 

Other profitable activities are being pursued 
elsewhere in .\frica—at Chirundu, Bulawayo and 
Salisbury, and the company has imporianf 
markets in Nigeria and Ghana. 

Another important export n^rkci is Norwav, 
where a sales chmpany, Tate & Lyle fNorwayl, 
havbccn established. 

TTie Group has assets of over S2 million 
pounds. Profits last year reached 9i million 
pounds before tax, and Sir Ian, thanking who 
have contributed to these results, said: “I think 
the future holds great promise.” ; 

Res4)iu(ions were passed increasing rhe 
authorised Capital of the Company to 
£'30,800,000 by the creation of a further 
8,400,000 Ordinary Shares of £l each (on i-'sue 
to be converted into Ordiniry Stock) and 
sanctioning the capitalisation of £8,470,000 out 
of rc'^erves for a two-for-fiVc scrip i'^suc. 

The Report and Accounts wtve adopted and 
the diyiditjads, recommended, were approved. 
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PfflLIPS’ INCANDESCENT LAMP 
WORKS HOLDING COMPANY 

Eindhoven 


available 

fl - _ 

as at Jlst December, 1963. 


BALANCt SHKET AS AT 31st DECEMBER. 1963 


ASSETS 

Property, plant and equipment : 

Replacement value.. 

Depreciatioo.. 


1,371.710.000 

609,104,000 


Urtamn^ Assets. 

laterests In subsMIirles and associated 

Consoi^ated companies. 2,908.758,000 

Non-consolkdated companies. 38,308,000 


Sundry noo-cmrcBt assets.. 

Stocks I 

Factory stocks. 360,135,000 

Commercial slocks. 197,051,000 


Debttm : 

. Trade and other debtors 
Prepaid expenses. 


Liquid Assets : 

Marketable securities. 

Cash at bank and in hand . 


153,748,000 

29,473,000 


49,068,000 

437.664,000 


762,606.000 


2,947,066.000 

65,532,000 


557,186.000 

183,221,000 

486,732,000 


LIABILITIES 

Share capital and reserves : 

Ordinary share capital. 

6\ cum. part. pref. share capital . 

Snare premium account. 

Retained profit.... 

Revaluation... 


920,160.000 

144,000.000 

553,428,000 

1,554.001,000 

465,308,000 


Simdry Provisions ; 
Long-term provisions. 
Shori-tcrm provisions 


241,899.000 

19,206.000 


Long-term LlablUties : 

3f% 25-year debentures (aasccured). 

^1% 20-year dollar debentures (unsecured! 
4% 25-ycar dollar debentures (unsecured). 
di/o 18-year debentures in Swi.ss francs 

(unsecured>. 

Other long-term liabilities. 


33,750,000 

18.000.000 

72,000,000 

41,705,000 

472.408,000 


C'arrent l-iablUties : 

Creditors, including provision fo I taxation.. 201,777,(X)0 
Accrued expenses. 73.988,000 


Profit for distribution 


3,636,897,000 

261,105.000 


637,863,000 

275,765,000 

190.713.000 


(All amounts in guilders) 


5,002,343,000 


5,002.343.000 


PROnT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE 'ilAR 1963 


Profit, including profit of subsidiaries and associated companies, after foreign taxatioin. 425,212,000 

Netherlands tax on profits. 81,452.(KH) 

Net profit. 


Distribution of profit:— 

Shareholders dividends at the rate of 8 per cent, per annum on tlie Cumulative Participating PrcTcrcntc Shares and 16 percent, on the 

Ordinary Shares. 158,745,600 

Supervisory Board, Board of Management and senior executives. 12.931.073 

Personnel interests. 19,036,610 


190,713,283 


The development of the Philips Group as a whole over recent >eur5 is shown in a table publislicd in the i\nnuul Report, from which the following figures 
have been extracted : 


Sales (excluding inler-company sales).. 

Increase on the preceding year. 

Trading pcofl(. 

As percentage of sales. 

Net mnt. 

Per Ordinary share of fl.25 (m guilders)* . 

Increase on the preceding yicar. 

Retained profit. 

As percentage of net profit. 

Dividend on Ordinary shares. 

&rip issue... 

Dividend on Preference shares.... 

Scrip issue in Ordinary shares ... 

Net worth ... 

Long-term liabilities and i^ovisions..... 

Shon-teni liabilities and provisions .. 

Citrrent assets..... 

Ratk) of current assets to short-term liabilities and provisions 

Addmons to pfoperty. plant and equipment. 

Depreciation of ptoperty, plant and equipment. 

Numb^ of employees.... 


1963 

' 1962 

1 1961 

1 1960 

1959 


1 In millions of giiildi 

1 ... 

;is 


6,224 

5,535 

4,936 

4,762 

4.182 

i 


4"' 

14"' 

16 

833 

767 

731 

862 

740 

13-4^ 

13-9®., 

J4-8®' 

18-1"; 

17-7®,. 

366 

343 

326 

397 

351 

8-75 

8-59 

10-56 

13-86 

12-77 

7"„ 

5"' 

-18®, 


44 

175 

161 

180 

257 

1 2r 

48®., 


55®,; 

65-; 

■62®,. 


16^ 

16®; 

16®„ 

16% 

5\ 

3.845'*’ 

8?;! 

1 ® 

3,588 “ 

3"., 

1 ® 

‘ 0 

2.689 

5®o 

8®; 

1 - 

* 0 

2,526 

5® 

1 Ik 

2,266 

1,794 

1,707 

1.482 

1.153 

933 

2.284 

2.055 

2,080 

t,816 

1.497 

4,861 

4.648 

3,972 

3.545 

3,107 

21 

2-3 

1-9 


21 

4-'l 

496 

472 

425 

279 

279 

245 

209 

179 

158 

234,000 

233,000 

226.000 

211,000 

189.0(K) 


* Net profit after deducting distributions other than to Ordinary shareholder^ 
^Copies of the above Accoontf nOI be tibtelnable from the Coinpaii)’*s British Fiscal ’ 

Philip hill, higginson, erlangers limited 

34. MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

























































THE ECONOMIST ATOIL 4, 1964 COMPANV MEETING REPORTS 

THE STATE eXKk OF INDIA 

. ' \ i ^ ' 

YEAR OF ALL-ROUND PROGRESS 
ANNUAL REPORT AND CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The ninth annual general meeting of The 
3 tate Bank of India was held in Bombay on 
March 12, 1964, Mr B. Veokatappialiy Qioir* 
man of tlic Bank, presided. 

The working of the Bank dpring the year 
1963 resulted in all-round progress covering 
both its traditional banking business and de¬ 
velopmental activities. The following are the 
fe^v salient features of the Chairman's speech 
and the Bank's repon for tlie year 1^3. 

The Bank earned a net profit of Rs. 27.5 
million in 1963 as against Rs. 26.9 million in 
1962. Earnings from interest and discount rose 
from Rs. 161.9 million to Rs.' 184.8 hifllion. 
Earnings from commission, exchange and 
brokerage increased from Rs. 61.5 million to 
Rs. 66.2 million. On the cKpcndiiure side, 
interest paid on deposits, borrowings, etc., 
increased from Rs. 79.1 million to Rs. 88.6 
million. Salaries, allowances and Provident Fund 
increased from Rs. 94.2 million to Rs. 108.5 
million. Dividend has been maintained at the 
rate of Rs. 23 per share. • 

DLPOSITS—rURTHLR INCRCASK 

The Bank's deposit resources showed a marked 
increase in 1963 by Rs. 253.0 million to 
Rs. 5,216.0 million. If the dianges in US P.L. 
480 deposits are excluded, the growth in the 
Bank's deposits was much larger—Rs, 693.0 
n)iliion as against Rs. 567.0 million in 1962. A 
signiheant feature in tliis rcsipdHt has been that, 
of the total growth in time deposits of all the 
scheduled banks taken togetlier, the Bank's share 
^excluding P.L. 480 funds) was much larger 
than in the previous year. 

ADVANCLS—.NEW PEAKS 

The Bank’s advances touched a new peak of 
Rs. 3,090.0 million in April 1963 recording a 
credit expansion of about Rs. 660.0 million. At 
the end of 1963 State Bank credit stood at 
Rs. 2,737.0 million as against Rs. 2,602.0 million 
at the end of 1.962. It may,be mentioned that 
advances have risen further to Rs. 3,250.0 million 
up ro March, 1964. In relation to, ihq total 
advances of Ae Bank, industry accounted for 
72.1 per cent in 1962. Tlw percentage increased 
to 75.1 in 1963. 

400 NEW BRANCHES TO BE OPENED 

In accordance with its policy of opening more 
branches in semi-urban and rural areas, the 
Bank has launched from January 1, 1964, a new 
five-year branch expansion programme. 75 
branches are to be opened before the end of 
1965, under the previous prograipme and 319 
branches arc to be opened before tlie end of 
1968 under the new programme making a total 
of 394 or nearly 400 branches for the next five 
years. This is as big a project of expansion as 
the State Bank had undertaken on its establish¬ 
ment and successfully completed in 1955-60. To 
implement this programme steps have been taken 
in regard to premises, personnel, planning, 
organisation and methods. During the year 
under review, 29 new branches were opened by 
the Bank. As on December 31, 1963, the Bank 
had 1,076 offices comprising four local head 
offices, 733 branches and 332 sub-offices in India 


and an office each in London and Colombo and 
five offices in Pakistan. The Bank's subsidiwies 
on the same day had 568 offices making a totai 
of 1,644 for the entire organisation. 

lOHjllCiN EXCHANGE 

Oood progress was recorded in Rireigh 
ei^ange business and th^ nit>ee accounts tnafd- 
tained with die'Bank by fbrcikn corfespondtot 
banks and those mainuined by the Bank With 
foreign correipondenta further increased. The 
Bank provided faciUties for financing of foreign 
trade resulting from several barter deals and 
other arrangements entered into by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and by the State Trading Cor¬ 
poration. The sales of .the Bank's Rupee 
Travellers Cheques amounted to Rs. 11.31 million 
during the year as ^gainst Rs^ 9.7 million in 

1962. 

RURAL CREDIT 

The rcmiuance facilities granted to co¬ 
operative institutions under die Reserve Bank's 
Remittance Facilities Scheme rose from 
Rs. 1,317.0 million to Rs. 1,750.0 million during 
the year ended June 30, 1963, and under the 
Bank's own scheme from Rs. 921.0 million to 
Rs. 1331.0 million. The credit limits sanctioned 
by the B.ink to all types of co-operative institu¬ 
tions as well as the corresponding outstandings 
increased from Rs. 334.0 million and Rs. 85.0 
million on September 30, 1962, to Rs. 452.0 
million and Rs. 87.0 million on September 30, 

1963. 

S.MALL SCALE INDUSTRIES — SATISFACTORY 
PROGRESS 

Tlic number of small-scale industrial units 


assisted during the ycaf increased by 23.7 per 
cent to 3,899 and' the finfits sanctioned for 
working capital piirposea iacreBsed by 48.9 per 
cent to Rs. 176vQ imUipii and the amount out¬ 
standing rose, by 43.0 per cent to Riji, j83j 0 
millioQ. Ba nearly 80>per .cenc <4 these oaaet, 
the Hmt9 aanctiooed by dm B«ik at 4>c intech 
five cenues were less thaaiU. 50,000 leachAa. oil 
September 30,1963. The Baoh's totffi asdstinbf 
to snndl-soaie industries imder differotit bead! 
anKHimed to JUw 196 j 0 jsBlton on Deecmhef. 31; 
1963. w . 5 . 


MEDIUM TERM fihrAI^<;;B ANp jlhlSlEAMlENF 
CREDIT SCHEME . 

' ' .r. r , 

Tlie. Bank in«de fqrtlwF PFQi&ctsa,during, the 
year in the pioviaion of, medium-term loans and 
furmshing of deferred,.papnepA.^guaxantees in 
case of, various industries in ootmtry. The 
Bank utilised, tp ,a greater exAmt the facilides 
offered by the Refinance Cprporatiqp for In^r 
try Ltd. The Instalment Credk Scheme intro¬ 
duced iast year has been well received and has 
recorded satisfactory progress. 


SUBSIDIARY BANICS 

Tlie Subsidiary Banks registered significant 
progress during the year. Their total deposits 
and advances increas^ from Ra. 1,428.0 milliofi 
and Rs. 708.0 million at the end of 1962 to 
Rt. .1»562,0 million and Rs. 745/0,million at the 
end of December,, 196^ Their^.Iptves^enta in 
Government securides also rose frinjil lU, 577.0 
milhon at the end of 1962 to iRf; 5)1^0 million 
at ih 4 end of 196%. ^' I 
The Subsidiary Banks continued to partici¬ 
pate in various developmental aedvities. As at 



STATE BANK OF INDIA 

' : 


(CondeiiMd) BALANCi SHKBT AS AT DBCEMSiR 31. IMS 




(ke. milNen) 



31/(2/42 

54-3 

87 5 

CAPITAL AND LIAflLlTIES 
CddUsI— 4nu^d, $ubKnb«d and 

nid-up... 

PeMrye Fund ind other Keseryes 

S40 
93-0 
6,941.9 
7-2 
9ia 
96-7 
23S 8 

178-1 

3-6 

50-7 

2,624-9 

1.704.8 

25 4 

;5-5 

35-1 

1150 

. PROPERTY AND ASSETS 

Ca^ and ffihncea.. 

MoAdy al^l . 

l«wessin«nt||t.i• 

SI/l2.'Eg 

478H 

58-0 

2.834-9 

2,901-4 

H‘T 

178-1 

37-5 

120-9 

4*3 

90'8 

25-4 

133-2 

75-5 

4 6 

Bei-rowingt ... 

BUUPayablo. 

BHIi for CoHactien. 

Othar Liabilitida. 

Acceptances, endorscmeists and 

other obHfations. 

Profit and Lou. 

8iSirR9c«ivaM ... 

Conacfcuonu' labilities for aceepp- 
aneet, itidoneftfenu and other 

PremtMt, furniture, etc,........ 

Other Asseu.1. 

6.133-3 

Total. 

6.705-e 

6,153-5 

Total.... 

6.705^. 


1 --- _ 




(Condensed) PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR TH« YiAR 1943 



(Rl. million) 



iki 
79-2 
94-2 
25-6 
26 9 

EXPENDPitme' 

Interest Paid. 

Salaries and Allowances. 

Other Expenditure. 

Balance of Profit. 

88-6 

ioe-4 

29 2 
27-5 

1^2 

l6i-9 

61-5 

0-5 

2-0 

■ 

Intereu and OlKounc. 

Commlstioii, ExchaRiger’'bn8 

Brokeret*... 

Rent ... 

Other Receipts.. 

(943 

I84-B 

0-5 

225 9 

Total. 

253-7 

225-9 

_. .. -JS:. ^ 


255*7 

. 

ChcirmaitV Bi ^NKATAPPfXft 

Vi'cC’Chairman : H. M. SEERVAI 

■ ' W«c,« : j». . 

- 9^ " ..... 
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tile end of Dccembcrj 1963, the total credit limits 
sanctioned to small-scale industries and the 
amount outstanding stood at Rs. 65.0 niillioii 
and Rs. 25.S million respectively. Limits to 
co-operative institutions aggregated to Rs. 37.8 
million on Decemlnrr 31, 1963, and outstandings 
thereunder lotaJlcd Rs. 6.2 million on the same 
date. 

CMANC.es IN TML STAIl B\NK OF 
INDIA ACT 

In the context of the expansion programme 
the State Bank of India Amendment Bill was 
introduced in the Lok Subha on December 21, 
1963. ITie Bill seeks to facilitate further deJe> 
gation and decentralisation in the State Bank 
It contemplates the creation of a larger number 
of Local Head Offices us and when the need 
arises. Further, it provides for certain changes 
in the composition not only of Local Boards but 
also of die Central Board. 


OTHFR riNANCIAI iNSniUflONS 

Against the background of wider economic 
planning the Chairnian welcomed the establish¬ 
ment of some of the new' financial institutions 
which have been set up or arc about to be 
established in the country. He referred to the 
Unit Trust of India in its bearing on invest¬ 
ment, the Export Credit and Guarantee Cor¬ 
poration from the point of view- of export trade 
and die Development Bank in relation to in¬ 
dustry. He hoped that these would fill the 
exiting gaps in institutional a.ssiMancc and that 
die State Biiirk would be able to collaboraie 
fruitfully with the new insniuiion.s as it did with 
those already in the field. 


COMPANY ME^riNG REPORTS 

ANGLO-AMFRICAN 

SECURITIES 

CORPORATION LIMITED 

IIIGHTR niVIDCND AND SCRIP ISSlIt 

The fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Anglo-American Securujcs Corporation Limited 
was held on March 26lh in London, The Rt Hon 
Lord Latynier (the chaiiman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement: 

During the company's year a further tranche 
of X^2,200,000 4 per cent Debenture Stock 1985 
was issued at 74 per cent, raishig approximately 
jCL600,(HX), A substantial part of these funds 
was invested in doUur securities, and the per¬ 
centage invested in North America is now 
approximately 38 per cent. 

Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 121 per cent which, together with the iiueriin 
dividend of 7 per cent, makes u total distribution 
for the year of 19^ per cent against 18 per cent 
for the previous year. 

Whilst at this moment political uncertainties 
arc greater than usual and their possible reper¬ 
cussions on your company cannot be assessed, 
its revenue continues to be buoyant and your 
Directors would expect some advance in this 
year's gross income. 

The report w'as adopted and at a subsequent 
Extraordinary General Meeting rcsoluiions w'cre 
approved incie,nsing the ainhorised capital from 
£6,665,000 to £8,705,000 and capitalising 
reserves of £2,041,875 10s. to give effect to a 
scrip issue ol one new Ordinary Share of 5s. foi 
every two Ordinary Shares of 5s. each held. 
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THE MERCHANTS TRUST 
LIMITED 

GROSS RLVtNUE EXCEEDS tl MILLION 

The Annua) General Meeting of The Mer¬ 
chants Trust Limited will be held on April 27ih 
at the Office of the C'ompany, Aldennanbury 
House, London, EC2. 

The following is tlie statement by the chaii¬ 
man, Mr G. P. S. Maepherson, OB£, W'hich has 
been circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended January 31. 1964: 

No incrca.scs were made in share or deben¬ 
ture capital during the year. Gross revenue 
exceeded £1,000,000 for the first time. The rise 
of almost 8 per cent in net revenue after taxation 
from £473,279 to £511,125 was achieved after 
raking into account an increase in the charge 
for Management Fee and General Expenses 
which reflected rising costs and the growth of 
the company. The total cost management, 
including Banking charges but excluding 
Auditors' remuneration and Trustee's fee, is 
equivalent to under 4 per cent of the gross 
revenue or one-fifth per cent of the value of 
die company’s assets. 

Your Directors htive recommended an inci\^sc 
of 1 per cent in the final dividend, making a total 
of 113 per cent for the year compared willi 101 
ivr cent last year ; tliis involves .t distribution of 
861 per cent of available revenue, approximately 
the same as last year. To reduce the disparity 
between the interim and final dividends, it is 
intended to raise the rate of the interim dividend 
payable in September from 4 per cent to 5 per 
cent. 

The maior changes in the disposition of the 
TTusl's assfis during the year were tlx* reduction 
by some £.300,000 of holdings in the USA and 
new investments of some £100,(K)0 in Japan 
(included in other investments), £85,000 in 
Australasia and £60,000 in Europe ; only a small 
increase was made in the UK position. The 
tables on page 10 of the report, showing the 
geographical distribution of funds, are based on 
market value (excluding the dollar premium) and 
reflect changes in the varying price action of 
different markets as well as ilie geograpiucal 
movement of funds outlined above. As a result, 
tlie dollar content of the portfolio shows a 
reduction to 29.9 per cent. 

The valuation of the Trust's portfolio, exclud¬ 
ing the investment dollar premium, has risen 
over the year by more than £2,000,000 to 
£19,815,647 and the net asset value of the Ordi¬ 
nary 5x. units has incrca.scd by 15 per cent from 
12s. 8d. to 148. 7Jd. Had the investment dollar 
premium of 12 per cent been included, the net 
asset value would have been 15s. 33 d. 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

The rapid and sustained recovery of the 
British economy was a notable and encouraging 
feature of the latter part of the past year. Overall 
demand was well sustained by tlie continuing 
effects of the purchase-tax reductions of late 1962, 
the sharp rise in exports, some increase in public 
investment and the income tax concessions con¬ 
tained in the 1963 Budget. Recent indications 
of a rise in private investment appear to owe 
more to increasing businaas confidence than to 
the ihiprovcd investment and depreciation 
allowances. The rate of recovery seems to have 
brought strain to some sections of industry in 
respect of labour and material resources and the 
recent rise in the Bank rate and the Chancellor’s 
statement indicate that the Government intends 
to use financial and fiscal means to prevent the 
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1”^ ENTERPRISES LTD. 

The follint'hig salient points ivere niacfe by Mr Julian S. Hodge, FACCA (the Chaiiman) 
in his Statetnent .subniirreJ to Shareholders at the Arwital Cieneral Meeting held on Alauli 2^th 
in Caniijj. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that the Total Assets of the Group have reached 
£39,106,000. They hate now paiSsed £40,000,000. 

The foUowing figpr^ reflect the growth in the Issued Share Capital and Group 
Reserves: 1959—£414,000 j 1960—£1,582,000 ; 1961—£2,094,000 ; 1962—£3,863,000 : 
1963—£7,302,000. 

Board propose a Capitalisation Issue of one New Ordinary Share for each Ordinary 
Share held. Also a Capitalisation Issue of one New Deferred Ordinary Share for each 
Deferred Ordinary Share held. 

Subject to unforeseen circumstaoces it is expected that the Gwent Group pre-Tax 
* Profits for the year ending October 31, 1964, will be such as to justify total Dividends 
on the Ordinary Share Capital as increased the proposed Capitalisation Issue, of not 
less than 50 per cent less tax, i.c. the equivalent of 100 per cent less ta.\ on the 
present Issued Ordinary Capita. 

Last year I said that 1963 would be “our year of fulfilment.” I think the results 
bear out the confidence I felt then. For 1964, I feel equally confident, as I believe 
that the expanding economy will <^cr new and exciting opportunities for the develop¬ 
ment and continued growth of yoiir Group of Companies, 

JlfljAN S. HODGE & CO. LTD. DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

Minimum Deposit £50. 


7 % 


Mmimuro Deposit period and withdrawiil notice 12 months. 
Othet interest terms available on request. 


CARLYLE HOUSE, NEWPORT RD., CARDIFF 




rm BcxiNQMisr Asmj 4i vm 

p^jected legialation for the abolitioo of 


QQMMh^ M«nHO 




^:.ae fttiusda^ tgc 

the problem of ijsiag opces Oy^x w Iwer teno. 
The outcome of the £pen<h2ig penoy^lKt^ 
may be critical in determlaing whctiier the 
sent favourable diimte oondnuea. In the absence 
of any suddeii ecotnomic or politick crisis or 
unfavourable chants In company taxation, the 
prcsem high level of economic activity U likely 
to be reflected in increased income ffom our 
UK investments in die current yettt. 

The past year was a good <me for the United 
Sutes*^ economy, ^th“^ rdisdmSbly balanced 
growth and all the mam sectors expanding (|uite 
strongly. Even thc' tragedy of the President^ ' 
death did aOr Cause neibte t/tua/a % 'momentah^ losi' 
of co n fid e nc e . The recent e na ctment of the Tax' 
Bfll should enable the pace ^ expanskm to be 
maint ai n ed In spite of a fomcast reduction hi 
Government spending, and the forthoomsog 
Presidential election is unlikely id resi^ in ^ 
major change in policy in the short term at least. 
In view of the favoorabte current business sttua-' 
tkm and oudook, I would expect our American 
investments to yield a higher income than last 
year. 



another EXCBLI^OT TRAtoiNG YEAR 

The 36th brdin^ geni^al~meetui^b£ Sunbi^^ 
Wolsey- Lihiited was held on 

, V V: MB&A* eorCOTi^^ 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

tioTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The one hundred and tenth Annual General 
Meeting of The Chartered Bank was held on 
April 1, 1964 at the Bank’s head office, 38 
Bishopsgatc, London, EC2. 

The Chairman of the Bank, Mr V, A. 
Grantham, presided. 

Mr W. G. Pullen, chief general manager, 
read the notice convening the fiieyting and the 
report of the auditors. With the consent of 
the stockholders present, the report and accounts, 
which had been circulated previously, were taken 
as read. 

The Cliairman then nxn ed that the report and 
accounts for the year 1963 be approved and that 
a final dividend oi 7^ per cent, less income tax, 
be declared ; an interim dividend of 7^ per cent, 
less income tax, having already been paid in 
September, 1963. 

The resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Tafit apd carried unanimously. 

The retiring dii^fiorB, Sir Evan Meredith 
Jenkins GCfB, KCSI, Mr William Ewing Eadie, 
CA, Sir Arthur Atkjnspn Bruce, K3)B, MC, «hd 
The Rt Hon. The' Earl of Ipchcapo; WbW 
rc-olccted directors of the Bank. 

Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Grtfiiths & Com¬ 
pany and Messrs W. A« Browne & Company 
were rcappoUiced tiuditorSi and tiicir remunera¬ 
tion was fixed. 

A VQIP Pi fli^nks to the directors, general 
managers, branch managers and the staff at home 
and abroad Cor their successful oomito of the 
affairs of The Chartered Bank Group, was 
proposed by Mr J. M. Mason, CgR, and 
seconded by Mr Jos^ Kissing 




Copy for tha insortion of 
Meeting reports reach fhii offiep 
mi l^ier than We^neiday pj each 
week and should he addrasted tps 
The Cofnpm Meetings Vim^tnwnis 
TkeBpomnmt, 

22p Ryder Street, 


la proposing the adoption of the report and 
aceounti, Mr €. 6. CRB, Ltn, VQGl 

(the ctteirman). said: 

Wh^ 1 fpok^ to oUf shareholders a year 
ago, I pointed out Chat the policies pursued 
by ^ur management over the last thirty years 
had now had a very direct bearing on Xhe pro¬ 
gressive {NMitHm of your company afid on the 
excellent figures we were achieving. 

Our policy of depreciating and making 
adequate provision for plant repTacement, 
operated by ilie very competent management 
we have, has really bi)rQe fruit this yctr-Hhi^ . 
fact can be seen not only in the very encourag¬ 
ing figures you have in front of you but also 
in the fact that these record figures come at a 
time when wc have to extend all our resources 
to expand our export markets—a very costly 
operation as we have learnt in piuctically every 
part of the world 

During the year wc have also had to face 
ruthless competition, often coupled with 
polkical support and hidden subsidies, and 
frequently intensified hy the uncertainty to 
the policy of our own country in continuing 
to reduce tariffs without any quid pro quo 
from Great Britain and the countries. 

Last year T said wc have set out to build 
a business without the use of any unrealistic 
state protection, and in fact we have built a 
business which has proved on several occa* 
sions it has been able to meet vefy' unfair 
competition." This siatemcm cannot bo 
repeated too often. 

JU^^GRQWTH Of MAN-MADE 

■ 'W« are whirling with great interest the con¬ 
tinued rapid rate of expansion in the fibre- 
making capacity of the world’s big ehcmtcal 
groups, as this means that every effort will be 
used to expand the mpn-nrade fibre market 
against the natural product dud here our 
Government has an obvious opportunity to 
help the economy and at the same time protect 
the wool industry. 

The Government shcniW adopt a policy to 
get freer markets for industries such as our.s 
before then: are any further tariff ficductkms. 
In the case of Great Britain wc can cxppH our 
WOpUtn goods without any tariff whatever 
PI, but 19 the case of mao-madp Obre 
merohandisf, m have tq p^v ^xtnMijgty high 
, tpri?) on all ouF exports to pre^t pritaln. 
Ninpty ppr cent of rnqn-mat|c fibre yarn 
ih (hn form we use eomet from Great BKtaiyi. 
Id ^t^pur jotenitayi d^Tbmers IKc 

iircaiost po^lc prolectibu for fiuifisdvcs 


; J) k J') > > V 

while the continuing poBcv eil wducte g tariffs \ 
by our GovertfiflOUtU llw 
is a case for our OoVeffimefit Ordtt 

Britain for Some, \ ' / 

managing IIIMA 

In seconding^theixkrtioA, Mr 
LLD (Managing DireoCOrX' sahli'^We M very 
pleased, to tell you die review 

has again been a very udiafactbry one. Tne 
ovefafl growth of our ttade hfia. beeh 10 per¬ 
cent and the Group Profits , have incrcakedi 
from £492,454 to £55f,987--nh all-time record 
for the Company. 

Vou will see that taxation has takdn a very 
much larger slice of the cake this y^ar, the 
total provision being ^lyiJSOO as against 
£155,000. Nevertheless our profits after taxa¬ 
tion and depreciation compare mom than 
favourably with those of the previous yeari 
showuig a net increase of £15>2^ We there¬ 
fore, recommend an increased final dividend 
of 18 per cent, making a total for the year of 
27 per cent, as agimst 25 per cent for last 
year. 

Jo order to bring our Issued Capital more 
Into line with the Capital employed in the 
business, it h proposed that a Scr^ Issue of 
one new Ordinary Share of £1 credited as fully 
paid for every £2 Ordinary Stock be made 
to the Ordinary Stockholders by way of 
capitalisation of reserves. For the year undeif 
review an interim dividend of 9 cent actual 
was paid and a final dividend dt fS pet cefit U 
recommended. If the Resolution is passed 
authorising the Scrip Issue and if y*ouf Direc¬ 
tors are satisfied with the activity of 

the Company during the current year, it would 
be their int^tinn to pay an interim dividend 
of 71 par cent: in September and to rccooh 
mend w-flnafi dividend of .not less than ItR 
per pent, Yop wiJt ahP be to tnereasp 
th‘c'^ Authorfsed Ca^tal by tike creation of a 
further 100,000 Ordinal Shnret of £1 eaeb. •' 

I have already mentioned that our OtQ0b*9 
trade has increased by 10 per oeat duriitt the 
year. The most satisfactory jfeature qt ilii* 
has been the substantial increase which wi 
acblgved in our exports which, fow tiie first 
time, exceeded £i,090,ooo. 

Trading pnsspecta for the eelmpt ypar m 
undoubtedly fiPod md onr Pfdcr bgqkjJB # 
safisfaptpry position. We arn M 

overaU expanrion ot 10 per ?ffnt M gur QmP 
trade, bgt tti our export marifcu ^ i^easf 
coujd hf in dto. repion ,of 25 per 

tUld *I$0OUAtS ilOd 




W O^XlitDA'COlSIP^ 

The sixty-tirsc HQ^il gpnj^nmcdii^ <l|^The 
Uganda Compa^ Limited^, be hf^ on 
April 9th in linden; * • 

The followjng are extracts the, cir^- 

lated statement of the chairman, 

Eari De La Warr, PQ GBE : , ' / 

The Directors are recommending that the final 
dividend is increa^ fj^ip 6.per cent to 7 per 
C 0 i^ We are stUi in a poshlon w^ete enpit^ 
for expansion must be obtained primarily from 
the G>mpany*s own resources, and we must con^ 
■ - - 


COMPA^rtr ‘MEfiTIKG REPORTS 

' tiiiue 

position out of rained prote; ‘ 

.r ^I5"0uri6c)p«nt|l^ &e,la« ^iars have shovm 
ft (llptinEUing ipipifcvcmcnt. For the 

year 1962'*63 diey show a conbolidated profit 
of ^3^4,6201'against the previous year's profit of 
^348^5. This has been due hi part to art 
!, fccDea^-in.trading activities. 

It is always diificult to make predictions for 
, tli^ current ycar> as, we are very dependent upon 
.feather and other factors outside our control. 
However, if the remainder of the year continues 
in tlic pattern set by the early months we Itope 
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tb achieve" rcsulti which compete #ldi 
year. ■ '1' 

^th Uganda and iThe Uganda Cofnpaoy 
have made immense progress during the' last few 
years; but this must be used as a stepping stone 
to further progress. 

It is certainly our duty and our interest as a 
company to continue to work with the Govern¬ 
ment and people of Uganda in the exciting task 
of its yet greater development; and to do all 
in our power to add yet, further to the confidence 
that she already inspires and the steadily increas¬ 
ing prosperity whicli she enjoys. 


APPOlNTMEWtS 

ASURIDCC MANAGLMC:^ 
COLLEGE 

APPOINTMKNn 

^To meet rarid und cofUlnuiug cxin»n>(on, the 
Ooierndn OP AiOiiidte Muhimeinriu Cotlel^* fere 
ttiukmt tbe foUowitiv ; 

1. A Drpurv PKIKCIPAL to fessUl and. 
at nrccsitary, dieptitl>e tor die Prlmtpttl In all 
hranchrs of Che fvork of the follcHtf. •‘nvciallir 
In the plttntilru. cpoocialnaiiDn and UireiiUiii of 
couraca. Mfh acaoeiiile qoaUniailoiia. expccieiKo 
in luanHRcrricni and adiiiliiUttdUve ith^tny cttcn- 
lial. Knowleogo of Cnaega nod t^oune work 
an advantafic. 

Initial Salarf £4,000 per annum. 

*, An assistant nmrcTOR of 

STLTDIHS feliu will iuiq a tciun dc%ciuplnR new 
courtes for a wide ranae dC munasefs. A cood 
UtUveraiiir degree ana Dractkal experience 
manafcmctit required. Special quulittcatiDiiit .. 
competence in C ommunicatioiu ue luUuairiul 
Relations an adriiniaee. 

Iniual Salary tZUWi per annum. 

S. A LIBRARTAN / INFORMATION 
Ol'FU.I R. Apfilicartis sliould be C imru-red 
Librarians rreferabiy with good e .pericnee ol 
referenre or special Idirary work, 
luitifel Salary £1,200 per uiiouat. 

n»« two appointments arc new : the third 
la necessitated by promotli'n wliliin (he C ollcge 
of tbo present Ldvuriua, luluriuutiun Onicer* 

Ihere la a aencroua cruiip sup,-rannuatlc(a 
ecticme. 

Research and consultancy aie cncouT.tatii. 

Full Informaitoa about Ureoa appointmeata 
iTailaOlc Crooi: 

Tie Prlnclp.il, AsbrlilRC Manaacfnonl Colleae. 
Berkhhrn^cd, llcrtfc«d'ih«te. _ _ 

UNIVERSITY CULLEGt 6f“ 
SWANSEA 

■OCTAL ADM INC S3 ration 

Apnllcatlona are im^lred for temporary . 
AK>istunt J ecturt-shlps or Lcrrurcslups in S»cial 
Adrninirration In connecilnn wilh .special I 

courses for aiudeias rrtim 3o\c ii)t.otnt- countries. | 
Interests In the rl.mnlnff of social «<erviccs. | 
delinquency or cumraraitvc soc-inI iiJtninni(r«iion 
youid be an od^.'intuBC. I'or two of Uie pods i 
a relevant degree and Acid experience In tropKul , 
countrlea is required: (or a third po^i guallli* 
cations and Inierests in the tfriiUh social scrvtcca 
would be appropriate. 

The aopolptmcntf will be for three feara 
Id iho first instancd. 

inUfv Scalea; 

j4*UUMt LMttrer £l.flO(t.£l.Mfi 
Lfctunr £l,25u-k2.l50 

F.S.S.U. beneflta and chilJfta*s ailowancea. 

Further particulars may be obtained ^om the 
Ragltfirar. umvcrMiy CoUem or ,^ansea. 
Slogletoq Park. Swansea, to whom arp^ations 

? la eopTesl ahoulcl be anhmined not latae than 

Huraday, April SO. iV04. from 

dverseaa may s«ibnili a .alngld full leiUe ol 

af^cdUon ^ ^irmad. 


SORELY EIMICATION 
tOMMITTEi; 

KJNCSION (rMIKil or lirHNOl.OOV. 
FLMKHVN RUAli, 

KINGSlON-t'l'ON- rnAMI ^ 

DFP.VKI.Ml N F Ol RI SIMSS vND 
Six 1 \L SI L Oil !S 

Reauired Scptcnibcr. iqo4>- 

I. ITOl'Kt K (n Social AdniinlstraiJoa 

2 lit IFKIK ill Suti.il iN>«.lii»k.|:} 

ChlldidHirc '.lionld t->e niunniis aradiintCY Qnd 
^ able to Irctiiii: lo final Mfendard ol Xlw 
B Sc, <Socli>lii|i> • dcurcc tnnrHC. .Saiiir) Huiii- 
Imm 'lechnicat Scale, tl (."0 jl t-t?- tl.HU5. 
Londun .Vlluicuiicc puiublc. 

S \ r. ff<Milv..ir' lo Principal for riinhcr 
I'ariKuliini mul npi'licalion Turin, to Oc rciuined 
»>>' \pril :oiti _ 

ECONOMIST/STATISTICI AN 

.Applkant^ ore in'hcd ft>r ihc post 
of " I ( (iNliMfSI , SI eristic I VN ** 
trill) (lie UhJie Hell Vnihont) in work 
on a taricty of iiitcrcMinu rrohlenis 
umncclcd vMili rroduciioi] and iiKirkvi* 
inW. Appiic.uKe >lK>uld hioc <i Witod 
Honnnrs IVuicC in I conoinicc wnli 
Staiisiics and etpiilfiue ot applied 
ccniioinic roM.irdi Kekvuiil etiHiicncC 
111 a basic icioJ iiulii!iii> would .ilsi> be 
an iikstl. 

’llie post Is icriiiauciU a.ul Mii<cr- 
aniHi.ii'lr salary will be In die' r.iiiRC 
*•1 H.4f.ii j,j ti i.Kii or Lt 'HO lo tJ -gi 
per annum i..cording m qn.itiiic.iiioiu 
uad cApciJcace. 

AppliL'.Ti lons, wluch should iuctude 
full purLKiilurs cil (ii;c idnc.idon, 
ex(ieric'ricc, dnic of aniilubilnr ric , and 
die njiiicN ol i«o relcrci-s should I’o 
MilmiiiTc-d lo the Secictuiy • Sola nor, 
Uiiltc Fi>h .\iidiorn> riiuoln's Inn 
t.hambcrs. 2-3 < nrstim Siiecl. Lortlim. 
L.C.4. by April li. 

fnrdicr pnocul.irc of rhe pest ftioy 
be ubtunicJ oil icguc^i. 


IHt EDINBURGH SCHOOL OE 
AC.RICULtURE 

Afpllcntlons :ne Invited for rosi of AssUinni 
AsriciiUtuul rcoiioniisi, to usstst in turni 


C^rade III 
Grade IV 


£1 H"-£l 821 
,004 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

uNlVLKsrnr c^llge oe ipwnsvau.b 

Tltd University Iqvitcs appHcatioaa for the 
Boeitiod of 

SFNTOR T.rCTURFR OR 
LLClLKb-h. IN ELONOMiCS 
In the Unl^rsity < ollcse of Townscuie. TTile 
ie a new .ttosa iq be catabUfchcd tu l!i*(i4. 
Anullchriis Rhould bold aa honotin degree 
la bcodanacs. ' 

The lalAry range fsw Sentqr Lecturer Js 
£V2, 7 ;o--4 s LV103 1 1 £ VI in — t A.* 2.30 

par aiuuna^ and tnr Lecturer C<Vl,9i)U b a 
CAIOS. 1 4 iAifS—12.015 per (&muftt. A 
uoctheiB aHfthauce^ per Rnaum svill 

also be pkimie. The e^ihmencins lahuy 

a^ accqrdiai to «uait> 

Tlie Unlvefel*---- 

S nuuatlun. f£a( 
ravel Offihta. 

^ Addftt^l laforinatloi^ njid 
wlU be supplied upon tequcsi ui i 
AsaoclBtl^ Of ConurtflgM^Blth „ 

S^V ^•'***^*P'**** Bouae.n 


nlverdty ttrovfdee F.s k 
1 ^. famiui'Atiiumai. otudy 


ItUK Super. 
rXlMsc and 


C'nndldiues slir>uld Jwdd a dr^.ree in VerKiiiiural 
Fcunoiiik'S or FLOoonius or Atfriciilinrc. Posi- 
grhdunte c\i>ciicuce iii innu iitaiuigeiiicm work 
is desirable. 

Further particulars and arpWciiiUin forin from 
Secretary. School o( vaiicnliinc, West Main* 
KnMd|^ l.dinhiiret^ ■ ApplWfciloo fcUoUld be 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCILNCE 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
mUCATIONAI. RESEARCH IN 
ENGl AND AND WALES 

SJ VIIVIICIAN 

.V StatiMlcian fet Ihc Senior Research Officer 
ievc‘l ti) be rcspoiiclhlr for the h'oundarit>n’!( 
^SUtkiiuil Unit. ApplIcentK shuiild be honour). 
Kriidufeii's wUh c<iiu.iderfebk’ poai-araduatc 
experience. € Hndldates should hate HOod 
uualificNiloiic III malhemaiical HtatiHlicM, vt be 

able III Rice evidence nf hish ability la the 
appilcuUon ol siaUsikal methods lo research 
in cdticai ionul psschnlri(t>‘. Knowlodue of 
pstchuiiieinci. would be advaniugcou* niid 
gii.dlriLadons and experience in education 
ps>ci)oioay ivr an approtiriatc social ncIciicc 
would he H riirthci rcconimcndallon Appoint* 
meui will he umde on the Hcule : i2,l3U a L~3 
to wtlli pluceincut, 

Ihc I oiindaiioii w dl be iiiouiig to Sloiiah. 
Bucks. duiiilH IVt'f. 

further puriunluis nod (ippliiiidon forms 
niH> be oln.iiitcd Iroiii : 

N.t I U., ~y VMriipoJc Scrert, London, W.l. 

< loMiJti d.iie for retuin of form*. April 17. 
JOf.t 

WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 
LONDON, S.E.18. 

ni I'ML I MKN I OF I'CONftMUS VND 
MAN V<il Ml N I 

PKINCII’M lltllJHIU IN MAN Vf.l Ml .N I 
M GOIFS 

Vpplliiiiiiins me m.iied for the aho\c nost 
(or Vpicnihci Isi. 

JOB SIM ( IFK \ I lf>N 
Only ai'pliL.tnis who can Mnisi> tlic followini; 
conditions need .ii'Ply : j 

1 Hold n Mood lloiionrs OcKrec tind prefer- | 
.»bi) j lilifb«.i Dearer bii*i.d on Restiiich 1 

ecrcrietii.1 . ( 

2 Have spoitalisi knowledge mid mannnrrlnt 
es|ieili-nie m ONI ni the lollowiiiu Helds. < 
f)pi iniion.il rtrsenrili imd the Business Appilea- 
iloiis o( Conifuicis, M.ukLtiiia; IiuUiMiial 
SitLiolilH) 

.1 iliDc* h.'d respouslhlc experience in the 
iilIU of M.iii.imciiii ol I diicutioii or MuilaKC' 
iriviil 1 1 immj: >ii( ludlPM 'hi plannlm: .uni 
orM.inlstUion ol cMirscH, Vcmiiol of atull Qud 
liaison wiiii uiiliisii>. 

S.iliirv s..Hle : £2 J H X £f»3 — £2.310. plus 
I oiHlon Vilowauce 

Piitiiiiilirs and iippUcallon form from Clerk 
40 the <.ioci.inurs, to be returned by May 8. 

I‘»04. _ __ _ ___ 

A fsvilo.N.AF (.OMI*A*NY reiiilires a dhl- 
siuiifel imuiaacr in Hod. open iind operutc 
ubout fifteen retail shopii dtatlug In telcvlBkm 
and similai products, both sale and rental. 
Initial siilary up 10 £2,000 p.a —Api> ly Box 1811 . 


■ STAl FOKDSHIKF 
n>c< ATioN coMMirn 

STAI FORDSHIRE O 


STI^Dt-NlSIllPS IN 
L\UN 


I III JfONOMICS OF 
VMLKIC V 


Sludentship.f In ih^ i ciuiomics of Latin 
Attiericu li.tic bicu 0 !«iahil<ihed with funda {tro* 
vidcti by biisuKss firms wiih mu rests in Latin 
America. l-ach holder will be required - tib 
read at the Suliool us u lull-iiinc siudint and 
to undertake researLb In the leonomk* ot Latin 
Mncrlca or udviiiiLi.J siud^ pup.ualiiry to nuc'Ii 
rcseorcii. Ills pioanotime of wmk wtU reqblrc 
the uPpruMil ot die Ducciur. 

Tlte atiidi nishipi will be of not leut chan 
£400 a year, and proxlslon win be luudc fbr the 
covi of approicd Irusel ut Latin AnvBiicu. 
Candidates must have obtained, or obiuln this 
auntmer, auud iionuura Uegrvea in acoaomicH, 
but previous .study of J aiin Atnexien U rut 
required, A* the mirpoae of the uw'artf is the 
Vunlltrance. In tlic tong icrni. of Lailq /ynerkan 
SiutHty In thh country, preference will be gkea 
J0 cagdiwaM doqUcIleil in the Ujtiied Kifigduigu 

^ ^Pikatlona mast be received by .Srp/cna* ' 
hrr^/H and should he addressed 10 the Sccrciaiy 
fef tlie Graaiiaie School, the l.ondun hehnol ^ 

1 


TKB 

THE STAEFOROSMIRE COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE, WEDNESBURY 

rrtnvip.Ti: 'lelephonc: 

H. Tl.trman, B.C om. Dneshury I8J1-2 

.VppluuDOtis are iiulicd from suitably qualilved 
persons fur iltv followIng posts : 

f.m r ccturcr In VfurLctliig mid Purchniilna. 

<b> J-eitiirur In AccuuriiuiHy, with Cosung and 

bi.itisiics, 

Frufessloiiiil uunhncmiorm and husines* cxperl* 
eukC (|ireferui>}y With suitie te.’icliiiig cspciienccv 
.irc rcmilrcd. 

Salary £i,670 X £43 —£1,895. 

Diiiici to cunimciKc on Scplcntbcr 1. 1964. 

J urms of aPollLnlinii for, and further particu- I 
l.irs o(. ttHtM.' posts von be oht,lined on uPiMk 1 
k.iiiun twlili siaiuiicd addressed envelope) from 
(he Murttna Dc-rurtment. Coiiiuy tducation 
Dtticis, furl Siic-ct. SiafTurtl. and should be 
returned to the Frlnelrai ot the College by 
May 1, JM(,4, 

_ IM P OXSFRINO 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEED§ 

dlfautmi-nt of psychiatry 

AppUc-ullciiis are incited from CiRAOUATLS 
fur the POM of ADMINlSTRATIVb 
ASSIST AWT In I HI- PRPARTMLNT OF 
PSYC HJAI KY. Salao' On the scale £850-£ 1.200, 
with opportunities for promotion to a scale 
rking to tl.fSO. Initial appointment at awy 
point on the scal^ Applicutlona (ihrca copies). 
Mfeilni ant. quallncittTnns and cgparience, and 
naming three reMmea. ohould reach The 
Keaiiitrar. The University, Leeds 2 Vfroni wmim 
fiinbei^^tj^i^ulyj^ can bf pbtaliietO. not laur 


LEEDS 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

LFFDS COLLLGI: OF COMM1&RCL 

AppUcationa are Imitsd for the fcdJowlOi 
posts, duties normally begin it) hcpicniber. rrnni 
parsons appronriutely qualified and pOMessing 
MiiiHble rraciicul experleitcc, 

DtPARTMFNT OF AJXMINISTRATIQN 
AND MaNAGI MKNT studies 

senior IhClXJKhK in applied psychology 
or industrial sociology for mHnNNfemoni develop¬ 
ment courses and other advanced work h| 
ntanugemenl Kindles. 

LIlTUKbRS (2) fur work In a w'ldc range 
or courses In munagcmnil studies Inchiding 
applied economics. urgani*.iiloii and mcihoda 
or produiilon niunaBcmcnt. 

SOCIAI AND PROl'hSMONAI STUDH.S 

I I ( lUKt-.R IN LAW. lor the I ttvv Society 
Pan I Mild other profciislonal examinations. 

IFCIURFRS IN AC COUNTING t.tl. I of 
courses leading to ilnnl cYaminutioiis In linHiui.d 
aud cost aeununtancy. 

LICIDRER IN SOCLVL .STUDO S fur 
courses Including social work training and 
prei>nrailon for the dipiuinu iii Suchd Sludics 
of Londun L’nircrsliy. 


Senior 1 cuiiict, tl .805 x £53— £2.1J3 i>cr 
annum 

liiiiiit'i, £I.(»7U X £45 —£l.fiH 5 per anniiin 

I uriliei p.iithiil.irs and .ippllcaiiui) forms lion) 
(111 ihiiiilral. 43 Woodiioiisc l.aiie, LceiLs 2. 
GIOlLt.l lAYlOR. 

( hiuf Lduiation OHIccr. 

Ldiuiiiioii DeiMKMif.Mt. 

I l eils 1. ___ 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE 

VIC l -HR INC I HAL 

The fiuxernots propose to apiMilnt 
n Yii>e-Hi liicipul, to lommcnec doiics 
Stpiembir. 1004 . or iih near ds possible 
thcrcattcr. to be rcspunsihlu to the 
Dirocior for dity-|o-diiy control of 
uc'udcmk work. Sulnry scale £2,52ti 
to £2.■'05 iH-r nnniiMl plus I nndon 
fillowancr. further details and form 
of applk.iiinn, reiuniiihlv iiy April .kith, 
tioiq the Clerk 10 the Governors. City 
Ol Londun CoUrge, Moorgaie, L.C.2. 


PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANTS 

About 20 penslnnuhlc pout* in London. 
BiriiiinKham. Liverpool NcweaRtlc upon lync. 
Glasgow and ponslbly Mancheater for occounianls 
(men or women) with xuitablc profeiug.ial 
experience who have achieved membership of 
Institute of Chartered Accounthttia in England 
and Walea. or Inatiiute of Chartered Accountant* 
of Scotland, or Inutliute of Chartered APcoun- 
tanta in Ireland, or A*ii^ation of CenIfled and 
Corporate Accountanu. Candldatea muat ba nt 
least 25 and under 40 on December 31xt or the 
year in which they apply; preference will be 
given to thoiie under 35. 

salary (Inner London): £1.063 at 25 
rlaing, subject to efficiency, to £2.031 on the 
Senior Accoumaiit tcuie. Good prospects of 
fiiriher promotion to puMs currying tutlurics up 
to £2,522 or lilghcr. 

, fprcferably by postcaril) to Secretary. 

Civil .Service Commission. 2J .SNvfIc Row, 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


OPI RAl 


associate professorship in 

IONS RiSEAHCli OR IN SAMPLE 
SURVLV METHODS 


Applications arc Invlivd for the poMlilon of 
VHsocliite ProfexHor In Operations Research or 
hi SHmpIc Survey Meiboils in the Department 
ol i-.conomlc Siatlsiky. 

The salary will he £ A3.595 per anntirt. phi* 
COM of living udjunimciilit (ut present £AI0 
P.a.) and will he mibject to doduvtluna under 
tlic Stale Snpc-raaniiRtlon Act. 

Under the Staff Membera* Housing Scheme, in 
CiiM» approved by the Univmity und li* 
Hunker*, married men may be osttUicd by louiu 
tq pHrenayg a bouiie. 

Fi^er^pgrticulm and Informntlon agio the 
nwihod or uppllvarlon ahduld he obtained from 
the Secretary Ablation of Commonwealth 

Sll’fflliir*L 5 f 355 f?.ri'; 

Arafficatlon* cIom. In Auatralla and London. 
#0 iJ, ifiMg 
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DEPUTY CHAIRMAN AND 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

A senior executive is required to iTi 4 nnge.a diversified group 
of companies in ihc Caribbean. 1 his is an unusual and challenging 
opportunity offering scope and considerable responsibility. The 
opportunity is available to candidates between the ages of 45 and 
55. who have already proved successful in senior management 
positions. Experience in dealing with senior management personnel 
with tact and firmness is an important asset. Experience of financial 
matters is equally important, having in mind the diversified nature 
of the group. 

This is an unusual opening and only those meeting the above 
requirements should apply. A starting salary in excess of t‘7,50t) 
IS envisaged, and will be subject to negotiation. 

Applications should be sent to Peat. Marwick, Mitchell & Co , 
7 St. James's Square, Manchester 2. Keference C.E.O. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
LCONOAUCS AND POLITICAL 
SCILNCL 

t.K\i>ij\ii- sruDi N I SHIPS in 

I C ONOMU S 


t suiiKiiisliii'm lor rnll-iiino .idv.inLL'd 

Fttid} 111 1 koMiiniii.8 width Inn I preted. hioc 

Ktn I ti.ihlKhi d Miih liind>. nioMJi'd by u 
luimbtr ol biisincAR rtmii and will be offered lor 
thi- 111 si itnic In October, IWfO The siiidenl* 
bhips art. intended In Hive i:radiiutt'<i oC United 
Kini’ilom iinnersiileM with bust or Hooil Second 
( I. 1 SS Honours an oproriiiiiny lor ii year's .siiidy 
ai .111 advanied le\el for whith eonrsCH have 
been .irr.tn(it'd ul Ihe Sthool Hie siiidenlships 
iiMV in some uists be cxinuled lor not moic 
Ilian iivo tears lor liiiili.r .idxanted study or 
risiartli. I adi siudtntslilp xHIl be nf ihc v.tiue 
Ol at least 1:TS0 j year tiWCllief with all 
HPiiropnaie lees. 


I . M. rs ol' aoplltntion. I’hinR full n.iriiviil irs 
mill lilt iianics III' two reltrces. shoiilil bi s< ni 
[o lilt S.ircinry of the tnailiiilt Vliool. Hit 
J oiidoii Sthool of J toniirnlcs and Poliiitiil 
Stkiuc. Hoiiiiliion Sirctt. Vliluxth. Loudon. 
\\ (. 2. iioi (aitr ili.in Hnv /. 


MINISTRY or POWLR 
LONDON 

M \ I HI MA I U \L I ( nVIOMIS I . 
SI \ I IS U( INS t)l< 

M \ I HI M \ I K I \N 


Npolit iiliiiis III iiiiiiiil Irom find' 
ililis siiiiably niiiliiivil 111 niiiihi iniiut.il 
Ctonomiis. si.iiisiits oi m.iihcni.iiu s lor 
Moik oil iIik' pitpai.iiion ol (■tonoiiKli ii. 
models ol llie nitniy ttonoiuy. 


I UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

1 SIR Kl<Nl.sr t'ASSLL KLADBRSHU* IN 
IC'tJNOMUS iWmi SPLLIVL RlhlKLNtl 
M) IH\NSIM)KI> AI' IHK I UNIXIN 
S< IJUr)L HI H ONOMICS AND POLITK ,\L 
SC IhNCL 

Ihc Seniilc invite appllcailonN lor ilie Sir 
I iiicsl C asvel Keadersliip in Ltononiits twiili 
hlHtlal rtUientc lo Transpon) tenable at iht 
London Sthool oF I'.tonomicu and Political 
Stlcnce (siilaiy st.ilc £2.iHO-k2. 7lKI 

a year plus imi London Allowance). Apnlua- 
iioiis (III eopIcM must be rctcived not laicr ill.in 
.Vlay 7. 1*404. by the AcaJcnilc Kcwlsirar. 

Unitersily of London. Senalt Hoiikc, W ( .1. 
Itnm whom turiher pariiculara may be obtained 


I I' I.'s e.\p.uulinu imtrnuiional oulusin.il 
• niaikfiiMK resc.(rth .ictivitieb rcitulrc oiu- 
or two iiiuior exctuiitts. 

Ahc 22 lo 25 with Ul least one* year’s cxperi- 
cnee in r. search and Uiienty in one or two 
I uropean laiiainn'o. 

IniercxliiiK post invul'inn cMcnsoe Lurope.in 
I ravel. 

S.ilary i..oriJiiitf |o .'iije md ixptiionte. 
Write. Ill LiiroiH Lid. IS5 PlttadiMy NV 1 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

.Vpplitnilons .ire invited for a huinhcr oi 
Ptrmiiiieni iinct uinpornrv le.ithlna posts al all 
levels In the Departments oi t tonomics, I'nm- 
intite .ind l.conomtiiles and Social Si.ilisilts 
m lilt I'.iiiiliv ol CommvKt .ind SotMal Sucotc 
III the IJnixcisiiy or in ihe luw Hr.iduatc L'cnirc 
loi M.inaucmcui Sindics hii mlnuham. jointly 
sponsored by ihe Univcrsiiy and C'ollcKe ul 
\dvanced I cthnolouy Ihc uppoliiiments will 
be in Ihe Melds ol Lconomu I heory. Nliiihe- 
ntaikal I tonomits. I Aooornt irus, Indiisirliil and 
M.inaaeincni L.tonumus, .ind M.iii.oieini m 
VLiihemalics, 


lilt* posi will lany i p, isoii.il s.iliiy 
ol L't DO pills .) I on.Ion wt ali.iiiLi 
illowaiite or th5 per annum \ppoini- 
iiitiii lor two vtars iniluillv with siiptr- 
.inniiuilon under ibc I S .S U, Sthime. 
Iis ottupiml will IH' pr.ided us Deputy 
Head of Siailsllcs Hr.uith. BetiidLS 
Itadinu an inier-DIHNlimal leam enyiaard 
in the preparailini ol etoiionitlrle 
models, he will be t.xpetied lo play d 
part in the uencral work of .Siailsiiex 
Hrunth us may he aiiaiiued by ihu 
( hicf Siuiisiielan. 


\nnly lo \fr. J. R .Mllborrow, 
Ministry of Powtr. Thames House 
S.iuth, hlillbank, London, S.W.I. Klvim* 
I'lill purilcularv of education, careers, 
esptriemc, giiulllitailons and publlta- 
tions. bt'iorc April 3o, 1*404. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

I'AC-ULTY or AHI’S 


ApplitJillons lU-o llultcU for nn .ASSISI AN 1 
LJtlUKlSHlP (tl.WOO X £.50 io £1.150) In 
PHILOSSTPHY. with spcvinl refcrcTicc to social 
philosophy or lo phlloaophlc;i) aspects of the 
Koc'lal aelenevH. lor fietobur 1. I9A4. Iniiiit) 
^hiry uccording to qiiallhcuiioiiR anti exocrieiuc. 
tOMithtT with FS.su. and faihlly .illowanci, 

bcOcMIS. 


Appllcailons (ilic copIcH). naming ihra* 
refci'cvs. should rcuth. by April 27. IVM, ilu* 
Assistant WeMlMrar lArw and law). The Unher- 
■Ity. I)lripini(h.im 15. Irofn whom further pgr- 
litiiiurs tun be ohluiocd. 


S.il.iiic's will he on the normal stal.-s atcoiJ- 
ina III I'r.ide ol .iiuvuiiiiik lu and ranae limn 
LI MINI lo approximaicly tluiKi Fiiiihcr par* 
iiLulurs may be obtained irom ihe AMSis(.anl 
Ktuisir.'ir (Comniiice and Sinial Stienec). Iht 
University. LtlKbuslon. BirminMlinm D ro whom 
appMi a.ioiis sliiiiild bc sc'Mi nut Idler lli.in 
Slay Isl. 


MONASH UNIVERSIIY 

MLLBOUKNI:. AUSIKALIA 
I HAIR OP rC’ONOMlC’S 

I he Council propose* to i-siublish a scvoml 
I hair ot Fconomlch within the Dcpaiiiiiciu ol 
lionomlt-N. ami to appoint to It a stholin who 
IS InUTcsied 111 any field of eeoniMiiitS. 

I'reseni professors and iheir fields are Professoi 
D. Cochrane iMutroeconoinlcs) and JSrolesKor 
r. H. Lrriien (AHrlculmrul l•.tonolnltll^. 
Prore*iNor Coehr.ine in at prcheiit I lead ol the 
Dcparimeni of Iconoinlcii und Dean ol ihc 
Faculty ul IcononilcR and Politics 

Siiliirv: LA4.ri()0 per .minim wiili super- 

aiiiniatlon on the F S.S.U. busts. 

Full Information on application puKCdure 
conditions of .ippointmeni. etc., is .italiahit 

from the Secretary. Aiisovlutliin ol < ominon- 
weultl) Unlvendtlcii (Driincli Office). MarlhorouKh 
Houso. Pall Mall, London. S.W.I. or the 

Kcuistrar of the Unlveridly, P.O. Box 1>2 

Cluiion, Vletofiii, Australia. 

('toKtnn Date: Applications cloae, in AusiraUu 
and London on A/ny d, 1964. 

tteKcrviitton. The Council rencrve« the right 
ro make no iiupointmcni or to uppuiut by 

liiviiaiiou at imy iiiagc. 



coKPORAhoii or 

APPOINTMENT OF airport 
DIRECTOR 

Appiicatfoid are Invited for wpoii^nl to (he pod ot 
Airp<>rt Director for the Glasgow Abitort which Is to coune of' 
i;oiM(nMaon at the fomMr Naval Air Saw at Ahbotstoch near 
Paisley. 

The work is being carried out under the direction x)t the 
Ministry of Aviation but, on complctiony ownership of the 
Airport will pass to the Corporation. It is expected that the 
Airport will be operatiohiU by April, 1966, when it wrjH fcplgce 
the present civil airport at Renfrew. 

The Corporation desire to appoint an Aiipdrt Director. In fho ^ 
near future to advise them on policy matter! coocei-mng th^ 
development and administration of the Alit^rt, and thereaft^ on* 
the supervision and control of the Airport when it necomet 
operational. 

The present salary for the post is £2,935 x £73—£$,300. but . 
the scale is governed by iiutionai salary awards. Xhie j^st is 
.superunnuable, subject to medical examination. 

Candidates must have had considerable experience of the 
administrative and commercial aspects of airport operationr^as 
distinct from purely flying experience-and be capable of 
exercising initiative in the development of a modern airport 

Applications giving fill} particulars as to age qualifications 
and experience, together with the names of two reierees, must be 
lodged with the Town Clerk, P.O. Box 31, Glas^W, by IJth May, 
l%4, marking the envelope *‘Post of Airport Director,'* 

ALEXANDER ROOKE, Town Clerk. 

Ciiy Chambers, CJIasgow. 


For further announcements 
see pages 75» 84 & 86 


A FIRM of Consulitnii Aciuarlea rrqairof a 
quaUflcd Aciuary to tiniiDrtake a retpomlblo 
pnd proyrexaive poalilun in IfOndon invoiviae 
mreting Clients m a principal. Tfip lolaTy and 
other condltionh and proupecti ars aiin«ive 
and an ehriy partnership la vlsuaUaed. Tiiu U 
an outstanJinA opponunfty for a man with 
drive and personality,—Please srrltn In conSdenco 
in the tint Instance to Boa ItlO. 



SALT WATER 
INTO FRESH 


The Water Research Associaiion is to establish a unit (with the 
aid of a special D.S.LK. grant) to study tlie potential use of desalting 
techniques for future water supplies in this country. The work will 
include economic evaluation of existing means of desalting, comparison 
with aliernaiivc conventional schemes of water supply and pi'cdiction 
of fuiiire developments in both liclds. Consultation with manufacturci’S 
of equipment both in this country und abroad and visits to existing 
installations which will mostly be outside Biituin arc involved. 

To carry out this study the Association requiics immedialely the 
lollowing additional giaduatc slafi". 

ECONOMIST 

To bc responsible for considering the financial aspects of 
the studies, Candidates should have gradiuued in economics, 
should have a firm understanding of statistical analysis and with 
an interest in operational rescjirch. Familiarity with costing 
techniques used in the process industries and previous experienco 
in conducting comparntive feasibility studies would be an 
advantage. An essential leqiiircment is that the applicant shoifid 
bc ready to consult with management at all levels and should be 
able to present bis conclusions clearly both orally and on paper. 
S.tlary up to £2.000 will bc paid and a contributory superannuation 
scheme is in operation. 

The investigaiion will involve considcrahic travelling in this country 
.md overseas und applicants must be physically fit and prepaied to spend 
.1 Miinilicanr poition of each year away froth base. 

Write for application form, quoting post number M.44, to: 

THE WATER RESEARCH ASMIATIPN 

F«rry Lmn*. M«4m«nh»m| M«rtow, Bucks.' 
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NATIONAL PORTS COUNCIL 

assistant. SXliUaSTlUA^H - 

ArnlKrfilon* are frtrtti lultaWy 

S UMiiAeid candidiKca for ■ nose as AmsIsibiii 
laUsdclan in the Economics and sutlstics 
j^nariiDWt ^ <rf Nailcmai Forte C^ncli. 

Tbe nork of the xS^noMBi' If toiermlnf and 
far reachinf, Inrohinf tn« cotlcCilon. oroeniing 
and Interpretation of atatistics coeerina the 
Whole ranee of the ports industry io this countiy. 
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Arolicantt must be betwt 

and 28 and should bare a a__ 

In atailMlcs or a aood bonoura dtareo In whi 

fi Btlsucs is a principal subject, or a post graddii 
olversliy dir*-*- 


between the baes of 21 
good honours degree 
__^jour^degreo to wjiiih 

nivi^iy' Optoma 'to atatmlt 
Salan^ fjncladiitg^l^nnei^ Lon^n rnlghtlmll on 


_ J«4« „ 

quaJifleations. 


fil.36d dependent 


NaiJooal Forta Counc 
San Sprfl li. * 


TIm post ntr In the first Instance be a 
temporanr one within the Ministry at Transport 
but there are good prospects of permanency when 
tlM National Porta Cootiefl la cscabUsliad on 
n aiatutory bads. Pension arranacaaents by 
aeaoUaflon. 

Applications, rivlrw details of qualiflcailnns. 
aaa and expvkpce, and tha names of two 
referees, ahotild be sent to the Secretary of the 

"-- -- pouncU. 17 North Audky 

to reotA him not later 
i9d4. __ 

T he n a t I o n a 1. issTTrurr or 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESf ARC H 
hoe vBcanciei for two Research Officers tsnlary 
in ronaa Cl.250 x C60-> £2.030 with F.S.S.U. 
and family allowances) from May. la teams 
worklaa on proUaM of Khort'icrm analysis and 
forecasiina and on strategic factors in economic 

r wth. Candidates should have a good dearee 
economies with statistics and live years' 
post’araduata expmnce. Well ovaliAed candF 
dates with less espcrlcnoe migtit be appointed 
^Ass^s^m^i^^R esearch Officer grade (tl.OOO 

for 
OflUcrii 


Research Officers and Assistant RCBcaicl 
in SeMembtr. 


. - (with 

Inqulfsea to the Sect 
Trench Street. Smltl 
by April IStb 


A^^atlons 


curriculum vitae), and 
;reiary. N.I.E.S.R.. 2 Dean 
th Square, London. S.W.l. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
AT BEDFORD PARK 

CHAIR OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited from scholars with 
rts In political ariencc. TOliricai philosophy, 
admlnlairaifon, aoefar adminUtratloa or 
Dgy for a Chair of Social and f^litlcal 


Sfudlaa^ the Sch^ of Social 
UnlvcrBiiy'a n«w Bedford Pa» 


il Sciences at the 
■Ite. 


MaUnrr tAdMO per year with soperann nation 
on the F.S.S.u. pattern. 

Fot«nlfal dlndVdh'^k' lirto^ Ihvfred In bbtafn a 
atatement glvina Information about the de\elop- 
aaam of iMdCord Park and setting out the 
ponditions of appointment from the Registrar 

_ Dctalb of tha University’s liberal Study 
Leave scheme and of arrangemenu available 
for Ikwsafurclaat inanca may be obtained 
front iha Eegisarar. 

. Apprtcatlons In duplicate, giving the panlcu- 
lars usted In the statement for candidates, should 
teach the Registrar. Unlicrsiiy of Adelaide. 
Adelaide. South Australia, not later than 
May 31. 1964. _____ 

AUSTRALIAN NATlbNAL 
UNIVERSITY 

INSTITUTE OF ADVANCLD STUDIES 

FELLOWSHIP OR SENIOR FLLLOWSHIP 
IN LAW 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOtMICS, ANP POLITICAL 
^ SCIENCE 

studentship is RUSSIAN STUDIES 

The Schoal 1^11 offer ooa qtaidentilhlp of the 
value of not leas than CSDu a yeav, tenable io 
the session 1964-6^. to enable the holder to 
graduate work in the poliiics, 
leg or sok-ial Institutions of the Soviet 

The rcgidatUMu fur the studentship are: 

(1) The studentship shall be open to, men and 
women with good Honours degrees or to 
thogg Who. bifoK October in tha pear of 
award, obtain Mich degrees. PraCererKe 
will be given to candidates domiciled in 
the United fUngdom. 

(2) T)ve value of the studentship shall be not 
less than CdOO a year, together with the 
fres due to tbe School and the University 
of London. 

U> 'Jhe student shall be required to register 
at the School hs a lull-time ctudeni and 
to undertake advanced study or research 
HI some branch of Russian Studies His 
programma of work ahall require the 
approval of the Director. 

Each candidate for an award should apply b) 
letter, giving his age and full partiLUlars of hit 
education and quailAcations. He ahould indb 
cate in outline hit ornposed acheme of reseurch 
Of course of study, unless this informal loo has 
already been sent to the School He should 
give the names of two referees. Applications 
must be received by Jun^ lit for awards tenable 
from the following Oeiobcr, and should he 
addressed to the Secretary of the Ciruduate 
^hoo^_ ____ 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Professor of Applied Economics and Director of 
the laslltutc ot Social and Economic Research 
In the Faculty of Social Sciences. Appointee 
will be expected to do a limited amount o( 
teaching in the Department of Economics and 
will be responsible (or the research programme 
of I.S F.R. Sulur> In range £3.050-£i.(KW p.a. 
phis £200 p.a entertainment allnuance. Child 
ailou’ance £150 p.a. tirM child. £IIM» p a, .second, 
and £30 p.a. third. h.SS.U. Housing allow, 
ance of 10 per cent, of basic salary, or. if 
available, unfurnished atcominodaiioa let by 
University at lit per cent, of basic salary. Up 
to five full passages on appointment, on normal 
termination, and on triennial study leave. 


THE POtYTECHNIC " 

309 RECENT STREET 

Applicatlonv are Invited for the fbndwing 
fiill-tuue posts, dutiet to commence on Scptera- 
bci isi next 

1. Lecturer In GOVERNMENT. A apeclallsl 
In political iffillosophy* is p^errad. 
Economic, political or social history as 
subsidiary subject would be useful but not 
e.sscnilal. 

3 Lecturer In STATISTICS 

3 Lecturer In ECONOMICS, preferably 
cover AiMlyiical and Descriptive papers. 

4. Senior Lecturer or Lecturer In ECONO¬ 
MICS, (vith Bpeclal reference to Business 
Administration and Finance, 

Caadldatas ahould poMcti an appropriate 
honours degree and will be required to teach 
to London B.Sc.tEeon.) Part 2 level. Research 
would be encouraged. 

Ibc salary scales are as follow*; 

Lecturer: £l,6~0 x £43 to £1.S93 

Senior Lecturer: £1,893 x £53 to £2.115 
. A London allowance of £45 or fibO per annum 
is .111 addition in each case. 

A form of application, which should be 
reiiirneJ within 14 da>s oi piihllcution ot this 
adveriisement. may be obtained from the under¬ 
signed, 

J. E. RICHARDSON. 

Director ot Education. 

For further announcements 

see pages 75, 14 & tS 


Detailed _ 

three referres,____. ...__ 

by peraons in the Americas and the Caribbean 
area to Rcaiitrar. University of the West Indies. 
Kingston 7. Jamalcg. ana by all others to 
Secretary. Imer-Unlversiiy Council for Higher 
Education Overseas, 3J Bedford Place, London. 
W.C.l. Further parilculors may be obtained 


. AppHcailoiis are Invited for 
nior Fell- • ' 




. .. — -• - FcIlowshiD or 

IkniM Fellowship In the Department of Law ot 
the Research School of Social Sciences. 

7***4 ** concerned with research 
In depth Into IcgiU Problems, with an CB ' 
on the relation of legal atudicii lo other 0 ^ 1 ,^ , „ 
•tudiei and In active collaboration wtvV the ! £1 
j^er dcpartmeniB of the Research Schott of < 
•pclal ^ie^s and Pacillc Studies. It la intended 
mt t^ Deponmeat will cveutually cover aU 
min branchca of legal rcsearc'h. but at present 
Oia emplusla Is on Intemailonal Lav%, Consiitu- 
tlonal aito Admlnlstrtdlvn Law and Common and 
ComdMrdal Law. The person appoldted will 
99 enpecied to^ tfevelop ttudiea In some or a 
iomblngUon of the (ollotmg neltls: tons, 
Mnfllcfg, property, companies and associations. 

feliWons, crime. S^e supervision of 
FJURl »toaenis working in appropriate neld# 

Brill be required. I 


applications (10 copies) naming 
t», ahemid he ,aen( by AMil .)0. 1964. 


MASSEY UNIVERSITY OF 
MANAWATU 

PALMERSTON NORTH^ NEW 2EA1.AND 
SENIOR LlCTUREK IN ECONOMICS 

Applicationt are invhed for the abovg posltlofl. 

Salary; £1.75d-£:.000 (2 x £100. 1 x £150). 

Further details and conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the Secretary. Association 
of Commonwealth Universities (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall. London. S.WM, 
or from the Registrar of the University in New 
Zealand. 

Applications cUjse. In New Zenland and 
London, on j±vril 3o. J964. 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIP IN 

hCONOMK HISIORV I 

Appiicationv arc invited for a Research ' 
Asslstantship in Economic Histoiy. More than 
one appointment may be made. An inierext to 
urban or business history would be acceptable, 
assist In programmes In these Helds, bqt 
U not eaaeaclal. The Aaslstaui will under- 

-ftnable tcachM Salary scale : 

11.150 per gnaum. 

ana F.S.S.U. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

DEPAKrME.sr OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Appllcarinns are Invited for post of A5SIS- 
T.\NT 1 fcClURFK in ECONOMIC. HlblORY. 
Salary on scale il.tgg) to £1.I5« vilih placing 
according to cuialiflcations and experience. 
SurerunnuaHon (F.S.S.U.), child allowance and 
removal allowuncc. 

Further particulars should be obtained from 
The Secretary The University, Aberdeen, with 
whom applications (two copies) should be 
lodged not later than April 18, 1964. 

THE MANCHESTER COLLEGE 
OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

(F ACUITN' OF TFCHNOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY or MANCHESTER) 

Applications are invited for g Lectureship in 
Industrial Administration in the College with 
corresponding title and status in the University 
ot .Manchester. Candidates for the post vsiil 
be expected to take as a major part of their 
work the aupervlslon of research projects, and 
it is esseniiui that they have had experience In 
industry and commerce, particularly In the held 
of the PrivduiTion Engineering aspect of 
Managemem Studies. 

Salary according to quaiihcetions and 
experience in the scale £1,250 x £fiO—£1,670 x 
£80 — £2.1.so per annum. Superannuation under 
F S S.U. FamiJ) allowances. 

Conditions of appointment and forms of 
application may be obtained from the Registrar 
of the College. Sackville Street. Manchester 1. 
to whom completed applications must be 
returned by April 35, 1964. 


^ SURREY HWeAnON 
COMMITTEE 

UlNLiSTON. 


K1NG5T01 


iF TECHNOLOGY, 
Ames 


DEPVRTMLNT OF MANAGEMENT AND 
PRODUCT ION 

^^^«|ffiwd^^icmb«r, 1964. SENIOR LEG- 

1. Business Administration (with apeclol 
rtference to policy making and/or 
admlnistruilve practice). 

2. Managamcnt Control (with kpedal refer- 
ence m financial administration). 

3. Quanililve Management AnaJMi (with 
special reference to Statistical Techniquea 
and Operational Reaeareh}. 

4. Production Technology (with apcclal 
rererenoe to the Anidyws of the Functionsi 
and Design Characteristics of Productivg 


and Control Equipment), 


-- —(with apeclal 

'ence to the Control Function and 


SENIOR LECTURERS or LECTURERS 
(according (o qualifications and experience) In— 

3. PrcKiucilon Management . * 

reference to the Coi ^ 

^ Efficiency Techniques). 

6 Industrial Nlanagement (with special 
reference to Factory Management and 
Administration) 

Candidates must possess a degree or Diploma 
in Technology or appropriate professional 
qualifications, together wdth teaching, Industrie 
and/or reicarch experience. The I>»parimeni 
provides Post Graduate and post experience 
courses to General Management end. In Produc¬ 
tion and Works Management .‘dbdvanced courses 
In Production Icchnology. industrial Engineer¬ 
ing and Indtuulal Admioisfratlon. and ofleri 
opporiunliies for research In these fields. 

Salary, Burnham Technical Scale. Senior I cc- 
lurer tl.893 x £55 —£2.115. Lecturer £1.670 
X £45 —£1395. London Allowance payable. 

S.A.L. (foolscap) to Principal for further 
particulars and application form, lo be returned 
by ^prll ^h. _ _ 

UNIVERSITY OF SiNd/^ORE 

Applications are Invited for (a) Senior Lecture¬ 
ship and (b) Leciureshipe or (ci AsBlsiant 
lectureships In ECONOMICS. Salary scales. 
(ai CI.73U X £70 —£2.1<X) p.a . (b) CI.I4K x 
£49 — £1.442/£1.340 X £.36 —£1.820 p.a. 
(c» kl.tiui X £4V —£1.099 p.a. Entry point 
according to qualifications and cxivrlence. 
Allowances: expatriation In range £2K0-£.iO8 
p.a., coat of living (temporary) to range £ 210 - 
£560 p a. Passages for appointee, wife and 
children ntM exceeding 12 yeara. Partly tur- 
nished house/fiat at reasonable rent. Provldem 
Fund Scheme. Detailed appilcaiions (eight 
copies), naming three refereea. by Annl 3w. 
1964, to Secretary. Inier-Universlty Council for 
Higher Education Overseas. 33 Bediord Place. 
London, W C.l. from whom turther particulars 
may be obtained, • 


APPOINTMENT REQUHIED 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
ECONOMIST 

Offering broad familiarity with U.S. economy 
acquired through seven years’ research and 
industry experience (corporate planning, mar¬ 
keting. aviation field), M.A, degree, four 
languages, seeks employment In Europe prefer¬ 
ably by miernaiional airline, automotive c>i 
account munufaciurer,—Box 1807. 


EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


j and family allovijnce benefits. 

Appilcaiions (three copies) .should be lodged, 
not later than April 24, 1964, wlih the undeF- 
signed, from whom further parilculurs may be 
obtained. 

ROBT. T HUTCHFSON, 

__^^rcuiry o^thc University Coux^ 

university' Of ‘QUEENSLAND 

SENIOR ILCTCRER IN ECONOMICS 


Home Stud^’ Courses 
B.Sc. (ECON.) LI-B. 

and Other external degrees of the University 
of l.ondon arc provided by the Metropolitan 
College. Also expert postal tuition for 
examinations. GC.F. Accountancy. Banking, 
Costing. Secretaryship, Insurance, Marketing. 
GUARANTEE OF COACHING UNTIL 
SUC'CKSSFUL 

Write ioda> for free prospectus and/or advice. 
Stating subject in which Interested, to: 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

(Dept. 09 2). St. Aibans, 
of cjll at 3() Queen Victoria Street. London, 
i t 4 city 6N'4. (Foimded 1910) 


E pa galariw aild rengex of Sehlor FeDow i and 
within tlm limits £A3.3fKu 
. £A2,400-£AJ.3oo per anniiiii 
reepectiully. Ap^ntment to age 6s, 


The University invitk-s applications for 
position of Senior Lecturer In Lconomics. AppS 
anniiiii wants should have an honour^ degree u 
with the I economics. The fucccsvful applicant will 



BsSc. (ECON) 

LO.VDOV UNCVLRSTn’ 

U C C founded in Ififi''. successfully pr».pares 
students tor this Degree (obtainable Hiihinii 
residence), which is a valuable qualification 
lor those seeking executive appointments in 
commerce or industry, government or municipal 
Posts.—Prospectus, giving details of Courses for 
other London Degrees. O.C.E , Law Exams., 
etc . from Registrar. UnlTcrsiry Correspondence 
College, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


OTTOMAN BANK 

NOlirL IS HEREBY GIVFN that in 
accordance with Ankle 29 of the Staiutcs. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING oi 
Shareholders will be held on WEDNLSDW, 
uPvTirr®- GRL AT EASTERN 

ROOM). LIVERPOOL 
STREET. LONDON. t.C.2, at 12,30 p.m . ti. 
receive a Ketwi from the Committee with the 
Accounrs for the year ended December 31, 1963 , 
UY propose 8 Dividend, and to elect memhors 
OI the C ommittec 

Article 37 of the Statutes the General 
• J'holders, whether in 
proxy or both together, pf at 
iL^ .iL enkilcd to take 

nnnii ^posit tlieir shnrcN 
****}' proxies, at the 
®^i ***' C^mMny In Isiunbul or at 
. I brancho or agencies abioau 

K'n d" Mewbec?. iimei a^'feast 

xpnl J, 1<WJ ‘O "« Commitic. 


^ SuperannuaUofi te m the F.S.SjIl pai 
Reasonable travel iipenxea are culdlfbd 
ludce with housing ||| provide^ 

Fu^er parttttJTara ,dhpii1d bg /j^taintd__ 

1^ Seeraiary. Association ot Cffittimonw eaj|> 

^^Ajiphcajjons^hise, In Ausiraliit and London. 


per annum. 

The UnlvcrciiN rrn\ ides FSSU type Supci- 
I anauatlqt), Houvius A^>i<»uuivc, Study Learc and 
Travel Grants. 


A^tStlonal iaformation and applicattow forms 
in *b# eupplled upon rettuesl to the Bgcret.trjL 

'ociaiion of Cummimwealih UpiversiiiM 

■ — - 


■j^^ch Marlborough House, 


Applications (.U'le. In London and Brlsbaalc 


pOLYFOTO AIK TA.\1 SERVICE.^. fim. 
A safe, efficient, reliable.—Ring BARnet 9646. 

M SC.(EC0N.3 LOND.. long teaching 
• experience, offers private or group tuition 
m economics (theoretical and applied) for 
Parts I and 11 of B.Sc.tEcon.) Degree Also 
all compulsory subjects.—Box 1801. 

D UPIICATINCi. professional typing (tapes/ 
MSS), verbatim, shortliand, tranilailng,— 
tN?3324 Beaconatieto Rond, N.U.— 


ANNUITY INCOME PLANNING 

variable annuity income, a maxi. 

mum income and inflation clatixe to keep yoivr 
income m »iep with pconpotie conduions are 
features of our Auaurir Income Pliitmiig to 
which we hpeciallsc. Wriie lodos’ for full 
b hurst a PARTNERS 
LIMITED, 131 New London Road, Cheim^rvl. 
Lrscx. 


We 

mind youf business 
to your language 



__FIRM 


A. de DUVE 


20, rue Beliiard - BRUSSELS 4 
BELGIUM - TEL.11.90.40 
4 CH*« d« MaJInef - ANTWERP 
TEL.-33.10.41 






THE eCOHQMI$T 4. m* 


ft'LJCLi; 'vj'' 


interested in Ai^tralia 


C.B.A. Nominees Pty. Ltd. 

A guide to, and service fof, your Australian 
and New Zealand {x>rtfoHo investment^— 
specially designed to assist non-resident 
investors. 

Fermtog a Company in AOstratia 

Covers various aspects of Company Law as 
defined in the Uniform Companies Act now 
operating in ino$t Australian States— 4 did 
much else besides^ 

Opportunity Australta 

The purpose of this 150 page book is tO give 
a factual and balanced picture of the ro- 
sources and business opportunities in 
Australia. 

All copies freely available upon request^' 


THE CdMIiERCUH. BANK OF MISTRALU 

UNITED initrp9tated in Vietorin 


C.H.A 

i □ 

BANK 



LIMITED initrp9tated in Vietorin 

LO?d>ON OFFICE 

12 Old Jewry ECa • Telephone ^ lET 8761 

HEAD OFFICE 

335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne. 


ataroi 



« cmiA^uimrTMnmiiu, 

lKnoranc«. mglMt 'M ttUI dw qim vTmvdr AtCrtet 

•mongtt yeuni »nd MpKMt chOdiiMi. Tiufr M 

itmiMd fy tb« intanrenttaiQ^of SM Natleral.S^tty |^Tii« nwwncl#n 
of Crueltv to Chiidron. Biittho N.S 1 P.C.C. M’no^li^wiimofit 
ment whijeh. v^u cart jtako for It a 

reDe« antirity on. supfim Ta' 6r4a4 io’ titiminiio \u vMicIc. 

Thfbtigh^tM N.S.P;C.C «oif flail ;;toiitrtbiHa to.;t(M|"happlinast Atid 
welfare of chlldrani aH over tbp county; 

Please tend']Mur donation fe tlw KILP.CC. 

Cheques, Postal Orders andf Bankera (^dert sliiwidN 6* sent to: 

The Ditector, 

IMSPCC 

S87 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.i. 


SUBSCRIPTION^ TO THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by* ordinary mail, UK £6 ; overseas £6 lOr. 

By air see below 


Australia. 

Canada 

Quebec ft Ontario 
Provinces . 


Other Provincea. 


Ceylon. 

China. 

East Africa. 

Efiypt. 

Europe . 

Ghana. 

Gibraltar, Maha .. 
HonjEkong. 

Indonesia. 

Iran and Iraq. 


Air Freight 


Airmail 


Israel. 

£11 Os. 


japan . 

£13 lOs. 

£9 I5s. 

Iordan . 

£11 Os. 

or 

Lebanon . 

£11 Os. 

Can. $30 

Malaya. 

£12 Ids. 

£10 lOs. 

New Zealand. 

£13 lOs. 

or Can. 

Nigeria. 

£12 lOt. 

$31 80 

Pakistan. 

£12 lOi. 

£10 Os 

Philippines. 

£13 iOs. 


Rhodesia. 

£12 lOi. 

£10 Os. 

South Africa. 

£12 IDs. 


South and Central 



America. 

£12 IOs 

£9 lOs. 

Sudan . 

£11 Os. 


1 

f£l2 IOs. 

£12 iOs. 

USA.i 

or 

£10 Oi. 

I 

[ M5 

^ > 

West Indies. 

£12 IOs. 

£9 iOk. 




SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTSt AUftmALi^: John HImon ft 
Co., .10 MIHer StreeL Sydnev New Souih Wales. BELGIUM ; W. 11. Smijth A Son. 71 Boalpvard 
Adolphe M«*. Bruescll. BRAZIL: I. <Jc Cr^e. , C*.P l68J-Ze-0o. Alo pe 
CANADA I Wm. Davnon Subtcripilpn Sertke 587 Mount Pkasaot Road. 

CEYLON: The Lake House BookabS^ 100 Parsont Fon Cptqn^. Efnff 

Mutikssaard. 6 Noirebadc, Copenhajen K. EOVPT: G. Avatls, 6 Ibrahim El Lakani, llellopolla, 
ciro FINLANDTAka«^^^ Wrtakauiipa. 2 Keskuskaio. Helshiki. FRANCE: W. H. Smith 
ft Soii. 248 Rue da RItolL Purli. GERMANY: \V. E. Saafbwh. pdrt;u(knatra«c M. 

CoQwa Grossotenrlcb OmbH. Hambur, 1. Dan/laer Strastie 25a.. Hei^urg. GHANA 
^nlce Lid.. P.O. Box 401, Accra. GREECE: LIbrelrle KAuffman, M 

N.V. V/H Van DUrhafs Import Schicsrraat 35-30. Rinterdafn 
The AdNcrtlsIng ft PubUdry jBureau Ltd., 701-706 Manna House. INdYa : Pa^fHja 
Syndicate Pri\a(a Ltd,, Oole Market, New Delhi, l. or 12/1A Lindsay Street. Calcutta 16. 
or 2i Hamam Street. Bombay It Ctniral News. Agency. 23/90 Connaught CIkiu. 
po« Box 374. New Delhi. IRAN : Interoatlcml Press Agency U imn. P.O. 
Box 1123. Teheran. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore. Merjan Building, ^uthgate, Baghdaf 
ISRAEL: Steimatxky'i Agency Md.. lerasalem. Tei Aviv and HaICa- ITALY: Messaggene 
IwllaiTc. Via Lomazzo 52 M«an 12, Jja/AN: Karl H. Bachmrwr IwocUM 


Narsesma LlttergturtJcn|mt. 
P.O. Bm 1451, ManJIg. 
RHOpqslA : Kingitons ltd, 


RHOpSlA : JGngi^s Ltd., fo. Box 14M. Bulanayd,^UTbeni Rh^glg. SOUTH APWi^ 


holm, SWITkERLANpi A«e»««.A^Iur^Q^ ^ 




holm. SWITZERLAND 

■»’—^*nylkt Standard. P.O. bos 44. w egawiaam. , xuswi; 

_tf. Beyoglu-rstaabul. UOAHfiCk: tiM African Standart. P.O. Bos wd, 

UNITED STATES: The Economf^ 415 -Aveime. H. •«;» 

Publications Inc.. 30 BaR Mb Street N«W Vort H.V. t ^a Ecen^y. 

Building. Washington 4. D.C.; National Publkatlong Co.. 405.5 Wllshlre 

CaMfomfg. VirNPZUtLA r DHtrlboldorr Santiago-€.A.» QuIiMa OgU^ SHamde TVans^ersel- 
Norte. Urbaolracion Guecalpuro. Apariado No. 2489. Caracea. 


CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 

CAPITAL (Fully Paid) £1,820,(WO 

☆ 

TREASURY, 

BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 

☆ 

'Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at- 
current market rates of interest 

1 ROYAL EXCHANGJE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 

TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1,10! TELEX^25182 
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STOCK BRIGES AND YIELDS 


LOHOOH JfroaC EXCNAH<8i indices 


THI ICONOHIST.i«rrtL 
INDICATOR 

(1959-109) 



Close 

» ridH 
% 

j MM 

ii8:r 

mo 

L.SU 

4-S4 

4-91 

4*S3 

4-SI 

IJIU 


h.4M*f(|anuwT3) 

,37l^9CMkriNifia) 


MNANCIAL 

TIMIS 

(I9JS«I00) 

iUr— ' 

T 

mw 


HIfk. 351^ 


i^t-actuariis 

INOICRI 

4ApHll0, 1962-100) 


SOO ] Yiald 
Sharife |;:i% 

mioi ’“li 30 

437 

l«‘4| 4 37 

113*^ 4 38 I 5 89 

113-47 4-37 5-88 


High Low 


Litt Two 
Dividends 
M (b) (c) 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


, Price, Prico, 

Hiir.2S, Aar. I, 
1964 1964 


5-89 I I5!377 
5-88 I 15.107 


(January 3) 
tow. 108-30 (Fabruery 3) 


■MtlM MiWDS %=;■ 

OUARANTISD STOCKS 


Prido.. < Not Rod. 
Apfir ’ Ylald. 

I, April I, 
1964 IMS 


ExehoquM- VjSi.1963-64 

Savingi SMdsT%.1955-65 

SMlnti Soodt 212%.1964-67 


High I Low 


Savlllgl SOPdt 2*2%.1964-97 

Pufidlfig3%......1966-48 

Convorslw 3i2%.1549 

V)c«oPr4%.. J920-76 

Sivtfia Bond! 3%I96S-70 

Funding 4%.....1960-90 

Sevingt B6tnh 3% .1965-75 

TroMurr 3'i%.1977-80 

Funding S'.1978-80 

TrMsu^ ay/i.1979-St 

Funding Sla%.1982-84 

Rodampcloa 1% ...1986-86 

Funding 3ia%.1999-2004 

TriMU^ .2008-12 

CoiMoli 4%. .afcer Fab. 1957 

War Loon 3*2% .aftar 1952 

Contols2i|%... 

Troaoury 2>a%.alter Apr. 1975 

SricioK ilociHc 3%....... 1968-73 

Briibk eiwnric 312%.1976-79 

Britbh Gas 3%.1990-95 

Brlti*h Trantoort 3®4.I978-8P 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


1 


£ 

I. 

d. 

99.15.4 

99.16.1 




97*„ 

97*14 


II 

3 

93»u 

93*m 


18 

9 

91 ’,1 

9l’n 



4 

92>is 

92*14 


17 

6 

96>i« 

96*4 



2 

87*2 

87», 



7 

93*4* 

79**14 

935,4* 



7 

B0>14 



S 

78*2 

78*1,4 



II 

95*, 

95*14 



ro 

77*, 

77*,* 



2 

98*, 

98’,* 



7 

1 

62*4 



II 


66)1,4 



8 

93*4 



1 

66 

66*3 



2 

59*14 

S7*f,** 

59*14 



II 

5r,e 1 



5 

49S* ' 
42»i* 1 

^v! 


II 

6 

10 

42*,** 

82'*,4* 

62’,» 



2 

83 

4 


5 

79*2 1 

79*4 



4 

62* 

62’, 4 * 



8 

1 66),4 ' 



11 1 


Gross Red. 
Yield, 
April I. 


£ s. d. 

4 4 lOf 
4 17 3/ 

4 18 5/ 

5 5 11/ 
5 6 5 

4 15 6^ 

5 7 0/ 

4 15 6/ 

5 8 4/ 
5 12 5/ 
5 15 5/ 
S 12 4/ 
S 14 8/ 
S 10 2/ 
5 13 1/ 

5 IS 3/ 

6 I 7f 
5 19 Ilf 

5 19 lOf 

6 0 Of 
5 17 3f 
5 17 lOf 
5 8 3/ 
5 II 10/ 
5 10 7/ 

I 5 1111/ 

Red Yield, 

■ 


15/712 14/3 

17/7)2 16/- 

14/9 13/6 

28/7)2 24/9 

24/3 22/- 

20/9 18/- 

66/- 61/6 

26/- 24/6 

18/3 16/9 

66/6 58/3 

26/6 22/7)2 

33/3 28/3 

13/6 12/10)2 

15/4)2 IS/IO'i 

1 30/- 25/3 

2R/6 23/9 

22/6 17/1)2 

25/6 22 / 4)7 

l9/7«i 17/- 

43/- 39/6 

48 / 4)7 42/712 

16/3 14/7)2 

25 /II 2 2I/I0»2 

27/3 21/- 

46/4)2 39/6 


UANna, UlauAsNl * Hr 

Barclays...£1 

Lloyds.£1 

Manini.5/- 1 

Midland.£1 

Nat. Provincial.£1 | 

Westminster *8*.£1 I 

Australia 8 N. Z.£1 | 

Bk. Lond. 8 S. Amer. £1 1 
Bank of Montreal... .|I0 
Bank of News. Wales £20 

Barclays OCO....£l 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk’g. 8 Sheng... .$25 
Nsl Com. Bk. Scot. 10/- 
Roysl Bk. Canada... .$10 

Sundard Bank.£1 

Hsmbros.5/- 

Moncagu Trust.5/- 

Schrodcrs.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombsrd Banking .. .5/- 
Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
Uniced Domini.Tst.. .5/- 
BREWERIES Etc.. 

Allied Breweries ... .5/- 
Bass. Mitchells 8 B. . .5/- 
Charrington United. .5/- 

Oistillers.10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Harveys.5/- 

Scottish 8 Newc. Brew. £1 

Wetney Mann.5/- 

Whiibreed ‘A*.5/- 

■UaMSS. PASir. Etc. 
Associated Portland.. .£l 


British Plaster Bd... 

10/- 

Richard Cosuin ... 

.5/- 

Criciall Mfg. 

.5/- 

International Paines 

.4/- 

London Brick..... 

.1/- 

Rugby Portland ... 
Wall faper. 

.5/- 

.5/- 

CNENKAL 


Albright 8 Wilson., 

.5/- 

Borax Defd. 

.5/- 


Australia 3 ( 4 % • • • 


! Birmingham 414 %. 

Bristel5%. 


LCC 5%. 

Middlesex 5 ) 4 %. 





£ s. d. 

52/9 

45/1*2 

3I*4C 

lU a 

.... 1965-69 

89*, 

89*, 

5 If 0/ 

33/9*4 

27/3 

20 c 

14*60 

.... 1974-76 

100*4* 

101 * 

S 16 0/ 

j5/‘^> 1 

13/3 

5 a 

9*2 b 

.... 1973-75 

66)2 

66*2 

8 13 01 

68/1012 

60/3 

35 e 

11*40 

....1976-80 

101 >4 

I0l*a 

5 17 01 

35/7*2 1 

29/9 

21 Ij c 

7*2 0 

....1978-81 

71 

72 

! .t 

33/- 1 

28/1*2 

55,20 

14’,lb 

.... 1965-67 

939 ,» 

935, 

5 10 61 





....l9«7-92 

55 

55 

8 16 0/ 

W/J . 

56/- 


tJJjo 

_1959-89 

86 

86 

6 2 0/ 

69/9 

61/9 


13*4 0 

.... 1967-70 1 

941, 

94*4 

5 9 0/ 

£17 ’,4 i| 

£16*, 

io-8 0 

18-3 b 

....1971-73 1 

96*, 

96*2 

5 13 01 


3H/6 

t22*3 0 

tiS'jb 

.... 1976-79 ; 

96*2 

96)2 

S 14 6/ 

28/6 

25/- i 

... 

... 

..after 1920 

477, 

48*; 

6 4 Of 


' 



....1980-83 • 

90),* 

90*4 

5 17 01 





.1990 

93*1 

93V 

S 17 0 



FOREIGN 


Fisons.£1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERY A STORES 
Boou Pure Drug... .5/- 
Montague Burton... 10/- 

Debenlisms.10/- 

GUS ‘A’.5/- 

House of Fraser.5/- j 

Lewis’s Invest. Tst_4/- ' 

' Marks 8 Spencer 'A* 5/- ; 

' United Drapery.5/- 

. Woolworth.5/- 

OIL 

British Petroleum ...,£l 

BurmahOil.£1 I 

Royal Dutch.20 fl. ji 

Shell Transport.5/- 

uitramar.10/- , 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Mar. Apr. 
15 I I 

I • 


Mar. 25. Apr. I 


5 82 2'^ 

6-51''' 1)4 

319 2*2 

6 20** 2 


I Mar. 25 Apr. I 


Mar. Apr. 
25 I 


Alch. Topeka.... 
Can. PaciRc. 


lift i 28*4 

I ??4 


Union Pacific .... 39*4 4l>g 

Amer. Elortric ... 40^i 41 

Am. Tel. 8 Tol... 139 139 I 4 

Cens.Edlaon. B 6 I 1 BE's 

Im.Tel. 8 Tel.... 57(4 $ 7)4 


Chrysler ...... 

CoL PtJmolive. 
Crown Zeller.. 


Western Union .. 35ig 

Afcoe. 76'4 

Aluminium.} 29I4 

Apwr. Oin. 42 I 4 

Am. Smelting.... I 94 

Am. VIscoee.I 93)2 

Anaconda. I 47 

ieth. Steel.1 38Sa 

Boeing. .44 


4lit Dbclllers Seag... 
41 Douflei.Tr... 

I 39 I 4 Dow Chemical.. 

I B6^a Du Pont. 

57 I 4 East. Kodak .... 
36 Ford Motor .... 
7734 Gen. Electric ... 
30^e ! General Foods.. 
42*a . (Uneral Motors. 

100*4 ' Goodyear. 

82ia GuE 6il. 

46’a Heins. 


Int. Bus. Mach... ;5B6i2 S95>4 
, Int. Harvester... 69*4 69*t 

Inter. Nickel ... 74>t ' 75*4 


; Inter. Paper ... 31*4 

I Kennecotc. BPs 

Litton Inds. 68*4 

Monsanto. 72 

Nat. Oittlllers.. ^>4 

Pan-Amarfean . 77 

' Procter Gamble 84^$ 


Shell Oil. I 47(4 

Socony*Mobii.. 7l*e 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 61)2 
Stand. Oil N.J.. Bd*, 
Union Carbide. 123 

U.S. Steel. 60 

West. Electric.. 36)| 

Woolworth.... 74 

Xerox. 88*4 


FRANCE 

Fret. 

Frci. 

Air Liquide... 

716 

725 

Banquede Paris 

336 

333 

Citroen. 

126-1 

i2B 

C. F. PetroU.. 

173-4 

161-5 

Cle G. d'Elect. 

503 

491 

Machines Bull. 

145 

143-1 

Pechiney . 

197-9 

t95 6 

Printemps.... 

310 ! 

306 

Rhone-Poulenc 

344 1 

347-9 


325 f 

317-5* 

Saint’Gobain.. 

232 

233-5 

Usinor. 

145-91 

146 8 

Index ... 92 

-/ 

91-8 


N<fh.... /07-: 

Low. 9 /-^ 

Dec. 3/, I96J: 


t(ff‘2 (13.1.64) 
91-6 (24.3.64) 


BERHANY 

A.E.G. 

Bad’che.Anilin. 

Bayer... 

Commerxben k. 
Deutsche Bank. 
HoechscFarb... 
Kundenkredit . 
Loewenbrau... 


Harataa fndex/09 -14 


% , HOLLAND % I % 

523 ,AK.U.! 5291a! 522 '4 

587 Bijenkorf.! 865 843 

601 I Heinekens .... 507 506 

582 ; Interunie (H.50) FI.20B Fi.208 

588 K.N.Hoogoyan 638 646 

553)4 Kon. Zout-Kot. 876 866 

453 Philips (FI.25).. FI.I49-4FI.I47-1 

M20 Robeco (Fl.50). FI.236 FI.22S 
246 Rotterdam Bk.. I 339 33 OI 4 

619*2 ThomanenBD. I 732 j 728 


fl . Ilh34 (17.3.64) 

. 99-88 (2./.64) 

Dec. 3f. l9S9mfO0. 


235*1 Valeurop.IFI. 73-BH 73 4 

595 Zwanenterg .. ! 990 990 

no-46' Index. . 


Index. 344-2 344-4 

High.... 356-4 (15.1.64) 

Low . 339 5 (28.2.64) 

I953«I00. 


74 ’ i Tin Abitlbi Pr. 8 P. 1^*4 
Him i iSZ Aluminium... 3l^g 

88>4 ' 87*4 Bell Tel. 52*| 

— Can. Brewer's. 9*4 

Can. Imp. Bank 60*4 
I Can. Pac Rly.. , 37»i 

I Yield Hiram Walker. 1 34*2 
, .7® Imperial OH... 46’, 

^ Noranda Minas I 44*4 

-Shawinigan Ind.; 

4-16 Steel of^ada 33*4 
4-17 Trarta.Can.Pipe. 36*, 
4-19 Montroa/ Ind. 

4 23 Index . 140 2 
4-22 High.... 142-8 

Low . 131-9 

1956-i 100. 


Btendarsl end Poor'e Indfcee (1941-43-10) 


425 I 
Industrials’ 



415 Induitrlalt»—High, 84-31 (Mar. If, 1964). Low. 79-74 (Jan. 2, I 


• te dleMM. t Tax Jmfc iWiiY rears. | Tlie net redemption yleMk allow for tax at 7s. 9d. In £. 


$ AUSTRALIA £A 

I3*i Ampol Pet.' 11/4 

33*2 Am. Pulp 8 P... 42/6 

52*1 Aust. Con. Inds. 64/6 
10 Aust. Oil 8 Gas; 39/- 
61*4 Brie. Tobacco.. 28/3 

40 Broken HIM Pty. 59/3 

34*, G.J. Colei. 19/- 

48*, Pelt 8 Textiles. I 8/8 
44*4 LC.I.. A.N.Z... ' 56/- 
... MyerEmporium. 36/8 
33 I 3 Ready Mix Con. I 13/6 
37 Woolworth... 17/10 
Sydney Ind. ' 

142-8 Mm . 372-10 

.4.64) High .379-21 1 

lew. 364-31 

1937/39-iOO. 


£A I JAPAN Yen Yen 
II/- Ajinomoto...., 290 292 

42/3 Full Iron. 55 52 

64/- Hitachi. 1 77 72 

39/9 Honda Motor.. I 277 287 

28/- Kirin Brewery . , 202 206 

60/- Miuub. Chem.. 128 128 

19/3 Mitsub. Elect... 64 61 

8/3 MiiMib. Heavy.. ' 81 80 

55/9 Nippon Elect... 204 303 

36/6* Sony. 375 385 

13/S ‘ Toyo Rayon ... 173 175 

18/. jYawaulron... 57 55 

' Dow Jones | 

373-37 Axorage 122^-52 1233-92 
17.2.64) High.... 1338-18 (29.1.64) 
[2.1.64) low. 1205-48 (6./.64 


fc Equivalent to 8-0 sterling 


i \ . v> J reoemptiw yimoa aiiow ipr hx at ri. re. in t.. a ex eapfcauaMon. w ex rigms. gx equivarent to 8-0 sterling. 

earliest date. (f3 Wet yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian ux, (I) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed, 
desia 8 Nyamiend Stock. Japanese arices supplied by Oaiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARDITRAOE RATES 
^ April i 


London 


0»iik rst* (from 

4 %.af/ 2 /« 4 ). 

0*po<lt tmtm 
7 if^s’ oocfc* t 
CtMHng b«tk» .... 
Diicdunc hcHiMt... 
LoMi RuthoriciM... 
3 montfn' fUed: 

LocrI RU<horltl*s... 
FIimmim kaoMi .... 
Call moiijnrs 
Clatriilf ktnki* 

minimum.. 

Dar-co-dny . 


Marliat ditcownt racat 

(J iiwiOm*): % 

Mi.T:;: 

nn7\ri4« bills.. 

■uro-4l4llar dapotici: 

7 days' notica... 
3‘montht'. 4-4h 

i wr a.atar l ing dapoalta 

fin Paris): 

2 atys' nocico... 4«a-4»4 

3 months'. 


Now York 


TraaMry Mila: % 

March 2}. 3 U0 

.. II. i sai 

Far^MU^ covar (J manths): 
Annual intarasc cost. US dol 


name »apar: 
tank WIUTT.... 
Caru. of daposit 


Annual intarasc cost. US dollars. 

Covorod Arbitrnoo Mnrglns 


Traaaiiry MNa. 

Frima dank OMIs...... 

■ ura*daltap/UK loaal 

auckorlty laam...... 

lara ■ do H art/ltira»at a rllag , 


In favour of: 

Naw York. 

Naw York. 


Thase corarad arbitrofa morfins riww the dtffvwtialB m 
rotef on Che hart/culor sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
for the cast of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) 


91-Day 

Avarsfa Allotted 


Rata of 
Allotment 


Tender 

Allotted iBue 
at Max. Out' 
Rata * standing 


Fab. 7 200 0 

.. M 2100 

.. 21 2100 

.. 2S 220 0 

Mar. 6 220-0 

.. 13 2200 

.. 20 220 0 

.. 20 220-0 


75 

d. 

1-47 

ti 

74 

5-08 

62 

74 

4-19 

44 

74 

3*33 

13 

74 

3-63 

38 

74 

3 81 

36 

75 

2-01 

10 

75 

S-97 

9 

75 

6-84 

21 

75 

8-80 

54 

86 

1-66 

68 

86 

0-42 

39 

85 

M-85 

27 

as 

11-94 

41 

86 

0-41 

45 

1 


* On Mardi 27th taadan for 91'day bills at £90 18s. 6d. 
secured 45 Rar cant, higher tendara balhg allotted in full. 
The olfer for this week was for £220 mliflon 9l>day l^llt. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

S THONG demand for sterling from the con¬ 
tinent, particularly Germany, as Well 
as from New York, pushed the jate to a 
two-months peak of $2,79^ this w^. 
Foreign funds are now being attracted into 
United Kingdom local authority k>an$, and 
the maiicet also detects some accelerated 
payments to Rriuin for British exports. 
Inveitment demand for sterling helped drive 
up toe annual interest cost of three months 
forward cover on sterling by A cents, so 
that in spite of a marginal rise in the British 
Treasury bill rate and a slight drop in the 
Unit^ States rate, the covered arbitrage 
margin on a swap of three-months Treasuiy 
bills remained in New York’s favour, albeit 
by a negligible margin of 1/64 percentage 
point. The margin on prime bank bifis 
was a fraction larger. 

At Friday’s tender in London the dis¬ 
count syndicate held its bid at £98 i8s. 6d. 
for the fifth week, but total applications 
again declined so that the syndicate’s quota 
rose from 41% in the preceding week to 
45%, the rate inching up o.47d.% to 
86s. o.4id.%. In New York, the average 
rate of return on three-months bills declined 
at the weekly auction from 3.550% to 
3.525%., mainly because the issue of new 
three-months bills was somewhat smaller 
than had been generally expected, so that 
prices were driven up. 

Credit in Lombard Street was relatively 
comfortable through the week so that while 
the top rate for overnight money remained ' 
at last week’s 4} per cent, the lowest rate 1 
slipped to 3 per cent from per cent the 
week before. 


Bank of England Returns 


Mar. 25. April I, 
1944 1944 


Dkeountt and advancas. 
Notaa in circuiatK;^ .... 


AMERICAN INSURANCE LOSSES: 

F iquii^BS pow published |sy the British investment, income, wl 
Insurance AsKKdation reveal that the $55 million in 1962, am 


J/ Insinancc As^Kdation reveal that ^ 
profitability of underwiiiin^ In America 
in was every bit as bad as had been 
learn. The ^ures cover the United States 
business of British insurance companiea and 
tMir American wbsidiaries. The statutory 
untewriting los^s are the figures pub¬ 
lished to u^ply with American law and 
are fiot oomj^ted in the some way as in the 
accounts the cnnnra&ies publish in this coun¬ 
try for their sharieMders. The indicated 
Joss fi^ttf% availableonly ^ few of the 
compcmlei^ fdve a n^relaqii^rate indic^on 
of the incidoKc of the unqbiy^riting losses 
expressed it r petcimtage ibf premium 
income. FigufeS are not yet avt^ble for 

Ktulvcrcu »• a Newipancr. Autborlaad o« muTiiT 

'•fllfwiNMfMr LiU.. U| Ryder Street, 


LONDON CLOSINS EXCHANGE RATES 
Spot 


ESuctlva Limiti 


US 1. 2'7a-l te<! 

Canadian $. 

FranchFr... I3*422-I4m7 
SwittFr,... Il^d.ll-Sd’a 
Balgian k . 137*04.. 

I42 0S 

Dutch GId.. 9<98iH0-2Bt2 

W. Gar. Dm. it 037-il 345 

Italian Lira . 1725-1775 

Swadith Kr. I4-27I4.I4-70 
DanUh Kr. . l9-04<2-l9-42 


l-TSia-y, 

3.021^1} 

13-71-7114 

I2l0>«-ir 

I39-37IV- 

42»i 

I0'08<H4 

Il•i2-12t4 

I748-W<2 

I4'39..39r( 


Danuh Rr. . iv-ga'a-iv-ai 

AuKrianSeh.l 72-25-73-345 ’ 72-24-27 ' 

* OfRciai Itmitt. 

Threo Months Forwaid 

Unicad Stata* f.. pm 

Canadian $ ....j pm > 

Franch Fr.‘.I fl-le. dk 

SwIm Fr.i 334-3I2C, pm i 

Balf ian Fr.i 5c. pm-par 

Dutch GId. 3-2>4e^m 2 

W. Carman Dm. 4U-4*4pn -pm d 

Italian Lira.' iCLMliradk M 

Gold Price at Fixing 

I per fine o< .I 35-06 i 

Investment Curronciss 

Invastmant | (London): % pnt • 11 14 I 

Security £ (New Yoi^): % dis 0*3 ) 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


April I. April I. 8 days 
1962. 1943. ended 

to CO March 

Mar. 31. Mar. 31, 31. 

1963 1964 1963 


1 3 - 7114-4 
12-IIH-H 


pi" 

3 ^r“ 3 *a** P”' 


i0-5c. pm 
3>a-2*aC* pm 
4'2-4'4pl- pw 
lO'i-IMi lira dk 


Ord. Ravanua 

income Tax.... 2.789,000 
Other Revenue. d,0SO,000 


2.817,989; 2,745.150|l 67,566 i 
3.976,08214.145.0921 76.497; 


Total. 6,839.008 U.794,07116,8Y0.24ip 


Ord. Expand. 

Supply Services. 6.139,000 
Other. 790,000 


5,695,30715,999,8451252.799 1 
745.999 ] 817,4541-9,810 


Total. 6.929,00816.441.304 6.8l7.299h42.989 


"Above-line” Surplus| 
or Daflcit.| 


+ 1 + I + 

212.7451 72.943 1.074 


“Below-lina” Expenditure* 418.427 551.325 I 2.408| 
Total Surplus or Dafldt 45,442 478,382 11.334' 


Nen Market Berrewini 

Net receipts from : 1 

Tex Reserve Certificates. -44.890 | 60,161 

Savinga Certificates. 15,400 ' 24./0C 

Defence Bends. 48,401 j 17.094 

Premium Savings Bonds. 42,700 ' 43.80C 


60,161 3.966, 3.851 

24,100 -1,9001 ./,ooo 

17.096 1,209 , 300 

43.800 2,400 l.lOO 


23,345 5,475 


Net issues to the Civil Contingencies Fund nil in 1943-44 
tompared with £2 millioh net repayment in 1962-43. 


investment., income^ which amounted to 
$55 million in 1962, and may be expected 
to have increased in the past year. 

The figures show that of the companies 
with large intereats in die United States, 
Royal and Sun Aflliance come dirough com- 
paradvely unscathed with losses of under 
1% of premiums underwritten. As ex¬ 
pected Commei^ Union and Phoenix 
come out with nftich bigger than average 
losses but the real surprise is diat the three 
British companies vmdx made under¬ 
writing profits i^ 1962^—General Accident 
(which has previously always operated, | 
profitably in thi; Unit^ States), Northern' 
and Employe^ ai^ Londonr-all made 
losses last year. 

Pi'iR Oiiicv DeN . Ottawa. Printed' lit Cngland Ry St. Clrmuittv 
pondon. s.wa Tolrph^nL - Whltcttail 1M1. on thi* 


UNITED STATES BUSINESS 
1963 PROVISIONAL RESULTS 


Group 


Statut^y 

Indkaud 

fremiumii 

undarwriting profit 

profit 


writian ! 

or low 

or ton 


Royal... 

Compnafcial Union 
Ganaral Accldanp.. 
Nth. A Emptoyan 
PtMMnix .. 


London* . 

Sun Alllanca ... 
Royal Exchange 

PuaH.. 

Fruduntlal. 


Guardian. 

Euld Star ... .. 


(|84J9^ -33.451 


PhUtfe t.td„ ^ndon P.C.4. Puhllviteii ttv Thr Rronomlvt 
(mmc ■ UK 41:d., Owmettti Rd 













































: The ingredients of 8 ctttle food may be mixed in thousands 
of different ways to provide sufficient vitamins and proMns. But oniy one wiii be 'best' in 
tenns of the iowest cost consistent with acceptabiiity. 

An AEt computer—using linear programming—wiii pick this ideal combination. And it wiH 
do this on nrnny other occasions where an optimum choice must be made from an enormous 
number of 'possibies' ranging from the piwluetion of petrcd or fuei oiis to the soiving of 
management probiems. 

if you have an atiocetion problem you need ^investigate the time-saving value of Ibiaar 
programmin|..Talk computers with AEI. " 

ASSOCMW ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED COMraTER SILIS^SS CROSVENOR PUCE LONDON SWl 
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m 


AUTUMN 

ELECTION 


Tfae Frtme- iWnitM’s mmouncemrat that not W 

the autii^^^cb (or extends) unqHtain^i. 
of jtbe t^oioy n6) md mice jf<# itadi^® the 
dtecdoQs |(p. 117). 

In. die 
ihedillie 


erg; of ]^fllldeiA««fW^» it#! 
wlihte 


in ije^ ';. . ".};; ''■, '■.■;;..v .5, ;■:. 

Amorleen Eleottohe.:. 

’' ’ .at|d .Oeyemctt'$ocl(ef(ij3i^;'' *' 



state afe.oiiiiuoiia 


A-’, T>*V 



ALfGNMEl^S 

Communist world 


Spain 
East Africa 

Belgium 

Liverpool 

ECONOMIES 

Britain 


America 

International 


.■, -w 

The great tcbiai|h ^twi^^^ussia and Quhs yiviah cuts 

across weU-yvoi^'(^iploiiiatic|H^ om 0i>..it5); lag^dnsoe^unist 

world, too, the UpeHip is dot all.diet nttyde (p7 13 ^ '''■■. ' " • '7 

As Franco’s healoi falters,- poa^e jminish powers^he gather stren^ (p.-123). 

'fhe embryo federation is c(dlap^l[^ (p. 129) ai|^ pan-Africanism f^fO^ts s 
troubled face to Dr Verwoerd (p. I2b)» j . 

The doctors have carried their objections to a OMXKSt dose of 

tc dire extremes (p, 125); and Americait ooal m^Kt« are isi|fl|i^ "a^^ an 

agreement which gives tbra hi^er wages (p. f., .,.77* 7''7 

A vitd cUy which has fuAd 4 hifiny price Mj^jj^cting 

people is now digging an origiheSl social beat (p.- It30. . , ' > , v t 

In next week’s pre-election budget the Chnild^ikh:* of 

needs conn^ to tighten the screws of Indfreet Csih^wt-^bm a 

way that they can be loosened as so<|n as necesnury 

The Treasury abd the Central Statistical Office bavie.devj^d a ^ of 
measuring Britain’s national capacity to produce <p. 169) and the has also 
improved its method of gauging Britain’s stock of fixed capital (p. 172). 

The legal aspects of house buying may become quicker and cheaper (p. 118). 

President Johnson has concentrated the various attacks contained in his war on 
poverty into one package of legislation (p. 133).' 

Mr Heath seems to have gratified the developing countries in Geneva 
by making some positive proposals on most of Dr Prebisch’s points (p. 165 ) 
and proposing a broader modem version of the old doctrine of Commonwealth 
preference (p. I17). 

But the commodity producers still cannot feel completely confident in the trend 
of prices (p. 166). 

In its quarrel with the shipping companies America’s Federal Maritime 
CommissiojB has beste crude but not cruel* It is justified in seeking to 
expose the secretive comers of international shipping canels (p. 168). 


SPRING BOOKS pages 141-155 




A new blgh level of unsaturation 



fi ^ 


Increased cure rate, higher state of cure, improved lieat 
aging, and lowercompression set are the properties which 
make POLYSAR ^ Butyl 600 the preferred rubber for such 
diverse appiigalions aa tire curing' bags and bladders,. 
machine and motor mounts, dock fenders, bridge bearing 
pads, electrical insulators, high pressure steam hose 
andJva^t-r^sistarTt'COf^veyof.b^tfng^ nih^re^- i 
arc morpj^an 40 dtffejr^nt POi,YSAft r u bfaerS^. 

Butyl 6001$.ah exampj^ of,How the research 
and develojjment oh ’e'acfi is drrected toward 



one goal,, the improvement Of existing products and pro¬ 
cesses, and the development of new ones. □ POLYSAR 
research and the products it creates are nearby no matter 
where k> tfte yvorld you do business. For more specific 
information, let us put you in touch with the Polysar 
technical service representative or distributor 
, ftearest you.Write: Polysar International S.A . 

. 'FFi^ourg, Switzerland, or to Polymer (United 
Kingdom) Limited, Berkeley Squarg House. 
London W,1, 


ONE df THE WORLD'S MAJOR SOURCES OP RUBBER 


POLYSAR ZNTJSRNATIONAXi S. A., FRIBOURO. SWITZERLAND 

si-c ONI) ii,\s.s postaof: ior /ifir i.cosoMisr i«md at Nr.w %oaK. n ). 

..-•-tit—I —.v.i„ '«!ufiiriiu\, iirt%-iwu limtii itur in Luodun, 1 iivUnJ 
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LETTE^JI^^ 


97 


’'"#v. 
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Angola 

StR-i^Y^ni tdtt fo the. operations in Aitg^ 
as. ** Saia 2 at*s Open ,Wouhd ” and end tihis 
article bj concluding diat the r^uirement 
of industnal expansion |a Pottligid is linked 
with a war effort in Ai^la. 

Angola is of jorarse regarded not os a’: 
colony but as a p^vince of Portn^'Ond 
u ecoaohiies of the two oountriea iif 
™ ably bound RHcthcr. Surely did lUU durf 
fw ^ wound ** in Angi^ ' * 

' tnaurcerv but In careful lodK tcm i 

Imtedc^ffna ^WWtPorti^. 

18 one in Ames wneit 

race rciAy q^ WC xAmec. 0 re«t strkfci 
are agiicubutal 

and ^ i^ncm aiM care i$ t'aken to r^- 
biH^ die n^idgees who have returned from 
the Co^. base for the " war effort ’* 
in Ai^b heS b\wr the border in the Omgo^ 
and it is clear that it'<mly has linuf^ 
Angolan support. 

Might it not be tliat Portugal’s policy of' 
complete non-racialism and her genuine 
attempts to raise the standard of living of 
all people in Angola will provide a better 
, future for that country than the immediate 
handing over of power tO apparently irre¬ 
concilable nationalist groupsf whose 
would rapidly emulate the (^aptic i^aidons 
now prevailing in, for examplcj the Con^o, 
Zanzibar and Ruanda? Why is it that white 
leadership is almost automatically taken to 
be wrong at a time when black leadership is 
rapidly leading a growing number of African 
countries iiito cither dictatorship or chaos ? 
Surely there is something to be said for a 
slower transfer of poW'cr which has some 
chance of preserving the economic frame- 
w^ork which is so essential for th^ future of 
the masses of the African people ?—Yours 
faithfully, Patrick Wall 

House of CormnouSj S\X^l 


Universities 

Sir—Y our well known antipathy to Oxford 
and Cambridge should not lead you to re¬ 
write the National Incomes Commission’s 
report on academic salaries. 

Oxford and Cambridge did not produce 
any ** ideas ” on staff salaries because the 
ideas were produced by the 0 )minittee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principe Op behalf 
of all the Universities. Q|ffoi^ and 0^°^- 
bridge merely explained the differtqces 
between their scales and tho^ of odier 
universities: and the commissioii found 
them to be ** a reasonable adaptation the 
approved rates.” 

The commission did not *^funk” an 
examination of the college system. Unlike 
the Robbins committee it kept within its 


The view that college 
not be discussed with¬ 
out' disdliiwiE ^ whole matter nf college 
' jjlas been under examina- ^ 
""amunittoe for two yem 
(andy no doubt, 
the oommisskik 
^ statbtict were pro^ 

^ Ciroid and Cambridge but 


teachings 
doB tiw. 

duced new 


Tins.is, 

—. _ _ 

a odniiH^ of Moetvk 
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iy die botod 
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Vy tbf Vnivt^aity Qrana CkMiunittee. Now 
|hatff^,Robm» and the VGC.have 
pHtdoMd nrisadifactocy itatistics abont; 
Oxford and ^Oimiridge, perhapa the nest 
-ask Oxford and 
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tmkt oopaiiM 


hi8 ..(n<m ..i)afoe and 
; atiH tUtdhr. if the 

that anpptbihwie hen 
4t|pl»tietot wlw 

. . net wdi^w hh h eMi at i$ 

in the pnim fotcrett^ end dhoae deoaion hi 



ao59e.-r-Your8 faith- hinding :eqitally n the Board w «i the 


ttadW. 

l%e.1foaidV iif^otals htrae hM wd- 
coihed 'bpdi.tw the Ocmetde'CtMtt Cm-' 
sunieta’ Oouncu (a^idi ladle afatutoty body 
set up by the Minister to ptote^eonnunem* 
interests), end by the; trade oianseivet.— 
Yours faithfully* ' D. J. Bzka 

Diiectot-^Geneid of Manethig, NCS 

London, SWi 


W: Ivon JtesiNiMfis 

bridge 

a^seems ve^ simOaftto that 
I Atastier of Trinity Hgll— chat 
a should trr to establish the 

faat'aottutvOgiifed and Cambridge that have 
baffled eWfOtkt el^.] 

' it 

The' present staff-student ratio <rf 
around eight pupils to one teacher is not 
sacred.” As a member of a depanment 
udiere it is around to one, I should be 
more than satisfied u it were profane.— 
Yours faithfully, J. C Maxwell 

University of Ncivcahle-iipon-Tyne 

Public or Pnvatc 
Transpoi't? 

Sir—T o make private car transport in 
urban areas pay a fairer share of its true 
costs and thus to deter private commuter 
traffic in our conurbations, it would be nec¬ 
essary to abolish, first of all, the Inland 
Revenue fiction of the “ business car.” As 
long as the company executive commuting 
to and from work can offset the cost of his 
car—and presumably also the cost of high 
parking fees—against his firm's income tax 
assessment, steep increases in road taxes or 
parking charges will do little to case road 
congestion in our cities, indeed it might 
be better to introduce income tax rebates 
on the cost of season tickets. This would 
be, to use Professor Self's words of last 
week, an encouragement of ** social trends 
which help traffic problems." It would also 
be an diuctive way of subsidising public 
transport.—Yours faithfully, 
Henley-on-Thames Ralph Bon wit 

Approved Coal Merchants 

Sir —^You have criticised—albeit mildly— 
the National Coal Board for taking steps, 
through their conditions of sale, to encourage 
fair 0^. honest trading by coal merchants. , 
Quite rightiyg you have pointed out that any 
nttionaiittcd . monopoly must lean over 
backwards from appearing to bully anyone, 
even backsliders.” 


Nuclear Motors 

Sir —^Thc letters.^.page 953 of your issue 
of March i 44 i ;^tain^ a number of state¬ 
ments about the Vulcan reacoor. Most of 

Continued on page 99 


Marked in Earope 

A monthly research journal wl^ch gives up 
to date informadon on consumer goods in 
the Common Market and other European 
oountries. Based on original researem by 
E.I.y.’s continental offic^ 

MARKBTDIQ Dl BBBOra aims to provide 
exporters with an independent analysis oi 
market conditions. 

In recent issues the follottring stdjjectt have 
been covered: 

BISCUIT MARKET nr FBAHC> _ 

POOD BETAnJHQ IN SWEDEIf _ 

SdiP SERVICE IN THE Nis'I^IiliiicTiANDS 

TEXTILES DT EUROPE 

SMOIPNG IN THE COHMON MARKET 

FOOD PACKAOnro iw itAlt 

SELF SEEVnaS ABD EON^rOOD 
ITEEBlEOEEmMT _ 

VOLOBTABT CHAIHB Dt EEMttWI 

iLF A nr tsi OOMEKW MARKET 

/ v * ^ — "T . —::-.. 

Firrther ditailsfieei: 

rm wpfEfm^ aTEmcmaB unit 

spencer Hotue li St Jameses Place London ^IPl 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 
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Can you qiiaffi^ 
for this 
len^g 
aiHl Mnfing 
businoss 



General Development Corporation, 
one of AmSrfwd larged most 

respected coinfnuidty planners 
and biiildei^, n eapanding its in- 
tematSonal iiake organization to, 
meet ihe ever-increasing demajid 
for prime Florida landi 

AppUcai^na for f^nchiaes are 
being considered from Qualified, 
dynamic organizations with an 
established record of results. 

OrgaAiaUitioAs which qualify 
will be awarded exclusive repre- 
sentaiioha, provided with proven 
sales promotional material and 
backed by a large schedule of 
international advertising. 

Smpe 1957 , General Develop¬ 
ment has Por^ Charlotte 

Oft the Gulf Coa^t and Po^rt Mala- 
bimand Pdrt St. £.ude on the East 
Coast of Florida. More thjpin 7,000 
homes, 1,100 kilometers 0f ^mved. 
roads and 570 kilometers pf water¬ 
ways have been consinlcted to 
thriving cities. Thesi ooimnu-^ 
idUes help make Florida oafie of the 
fasiest-groWing states in j^odca. 

Get fill particulars nog, Write 
Mr. Nicholas Morley, Director 
Overseas Division, General De¬ 
velopment Cofp., P.O. 130 ft, 
Miami, Florida 33134 , U.S.A. 


S $ 175 , 000,000 in assets, 

♦ More than-10,000 atociifolders. 

i Approximately 200 , 00 ^ 
acres o| l?3orida, land ^ 
wider dcvelopmejit. ^ 

’ s AplpmxlmateTy $550,oj)0,000 
^ . . /worih^^taiid at t 
' todsy’s^vsltiatiQn. 


GENERAiL DEVELdf MEflT 
OORPORATK 
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STEAM GENERATORS 
FOR INDIA... 

PROOF OF IHI CAPAWLITV IS INTtiiNATlONAL 

Four large-size steam flSnerators like the one shown 
above, are now under construction for Irtdle's Kotha- 
gudem Power Station in Andhra Pradesh State. These 
60,000 kW. 264 t/h (560,000 steafti generators will 
play a vital role in genefating electricity for use in various 
industrialisation projects In the region. 

IHI also manufactures R wide variety of small and 
medium-sized steam generators for Industrial use, 
ranging In capacity from 10 Vn to 100 t/h. Three 88 t/h 
IHI steam generators are now In service in a fertiliser 
plant In East Pakistan. 

As Japan’afpremost heavy industrial firmand the world's 
No, 1 shipbuilder for the second year in a rovy in terms 
Of tonnage launched, IHI has aCross-the-board heavy- 
industrial capabilily. Complete after-service and 110 
years’ experience back every product bearing, the IHI 
mark.- . . , ' 

MAtN PRODUCT^: Material Handling Equipment, 
Iron and Steel Plants, Power plants, Cnertjical Plants,, 
Paper and Pulp Plants, Ships, Jet Aircraft Engines, Steel 
Structures, Compre'ssqrsl Btowers. , , , 



lstiih«¥P«j^a4liHlimirM«y fogustri^s Ca., If4. 

' (MtiNuMmMTOKVO T<t«ie tK BNiZi { 

' lofltlideOfniMl'MrfKy House, 5-7, Houndsditch, London ' ’ 
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SOfT-Cmit^ AtUhs «ta((^: in liin' Jeticr 
o^'l^ VulctiiiIrMcmr Dtt)uir<» 

» raV qoim df ji^tiol 1^ for the Ritfpnw 
of e^Sdof tiif die M«ctor om jk shut 
down in die event of m ecdklMR ilMt ceine* 
the oote to be fkwded wi& aea vnilv tide 
is not wj dhot-down Is obtohiedl hjr roeetii 
of sbtttHOB rads as in M. Mslibvoe*8 original 
pto|KHwL<»Y<Mir faithfuUVi 

Jh-K. KlNStiY 

Reactor Group, UK ntaRlic Itoenisr 
.'^AuthorTty 

Risley, Warrington 
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Meornm 

4QriHK Om IddEini' ' 

i womtUQiwm y<et 

ISAiiir GMivdiinM -<oi)0l03lM|' 

Ss£2 lift? 

^®PW^ iipfrjfippith coiwronpjtit jp licig 

v.r. .vy.^: - ^ •• •*. '■ .C.'^ wBmlttti 

r.-i totennitfeA Oacer 
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'-'$«ii^Nll!)!C|PI^ navtiitor 

i^ig'yoiun^te|io«eA >lMte» of UoiverMl 

Subinarme Cables t4Wm ViijJISjLfrwn » t<*^ 

'* ' VttW 'Mdik 'MSurelv the Jnl; flieil ilter 
Sjr-~Wc ^uW like lo coounem on the ^gTeSi^Ul alwaw be called bteaWMl 
anicle entuM “ A Star on the Line ** ui Rta® syitam of time keeping is used 
your issue of March aist (page iioij. It ^ vSl^nai dwAge. Imagine the incon- 

was stated that the btcntlon was to put into vtottonce'^ sh^^ compMW working and 

orbit next year a satellite giving 240 tele- ^ diietrat solar tones ^ 

phone channels at a cost of some ,Ci^. GUtt .4t,li etoremcly muddled tbinldpg 

but there was no indication of the length of ‘ » dlw^glrd the fact that most peopfe plan 
service of such a satellite, which would pre- toeir tone accontoia to the sun. 

sumably only be a few years. Modern ItMartou^ figures quoted, 1 believe it 
British and American sufamarioc telejdione^ ,v ,Ji dm die GMT year it toe 

cable systems across the Adaatic add PbgL .roundoASw 0# toe tone OiltoQ tottB 
lie Oceans have a life txpa^ A« gdji dkya. Tomgrticle ii hto 

aoyears,witoas^kimtial (aiat8t«lltod»* ,^ tl» topfaft of M Hte 

ture and thereafter negligible GOT. VH# not .Jdyas ? ? ; 

and maintenance ^ts. The objection to recuttifag detSmaU, 

Your correspM^t stated tMt trans- followed hy a desire far thir^ only 

Atlantic cable of similar capacitv might cost strengthens my belief that to be really bold 

as much as $ioom., but factual knowledge \ve should bring duodecimals into general 

circuit system could be installed fgjL iboiu. . 'i ^ 

$4om., and a 1,200 circuit cable 1 v v 

a practicable possibility for 1970 at a cost of Parli/inwntnrv 
about $ 6 om. Both ssstWTfh|#bp«:.f,;i<A ^ . 

20 year life expectancy without any major Sir—O ne 01 the suggestions for pariia- 

replacement or maintenance ^doMtalM^id yotir * 

more advanced cable systems would be easily March 28th appears to be ill-advised. It is 
capable of carrying all the foreseeable tratv»7~. - tbat,;publicatio^ of “a certain nuiiibor^of 
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SSJUBRBjSB^ 

■ g fSP hWI^Wm^M ' mMSl 

■Wgm ■ m NiViPPIMMIIIMwSJRp^MP 
whet Wtt;^lli^to^.lito|lg^«llMM^'..>1^ 
jMm Ml ‘MIMammii ■ m- -MriiiiMi' -ai ^Mye 
' SgfnL. TE^CtoS'522 

ue2SSriJ^33yE3Z, rniSaUSSIfc^ 

.WnMee WJM MMlw flC flOMMHW » 

toe]W M IfaR fa iMcWMrli:ilR 
Meed « iitolw itob aa x W efaenwl be 
elkiitod to auntoer toe ce nffli i lw fa the 
order of our pi«feteiK». m dMdd toto 
hsve a free cGofae lKW«i fa^jtoMibCT of 
candidates of Mito paity. eplifa^ faet of 
“if^ittoig tot.'vfaib'ind tM yofefa* pre- 
feroaoei vfanla deem wUch ^ toem got 
hi.<~-Yours ctoMw* BmioLakemw 
tenting, Electoral Refaito Society 


. Bivilisif ' 

-tfmt ^ 

4iv^4fpmemsi 9$ rboitm, published qtiantrly, 

UALAYSiA 

Defence reqnlremeiitii wRl bocMk govtninient 
spflMKcit 4tilf you. The Hmriinr giMItm; on 
the other htnd, that the revenue estiinatcs are 

■sexses&iSffsAS^ 

mctt plan, and the Federatitm has done well to 
^i^illMfun in level of income per head. 

Fttrther details from: 

rpj^jjoomim unit 

t? Sr^’iwirr’j Place London 51FI 
Park 6711 lixt 216 

iSuast iind Sircct Neiv Yoik lY KY 
Teh'photu' Atm ray Hilt 7-(>850 
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Antiqu* tilMT wMmHb IMh Ctnliny Outak 


Allied Chemical Is pari ol THE NETHERLANDS 
Allied Chemical Is worldwide • 


And In OrMl Britain, aa alaawhara, your Alflad Distributor 
Is. a local businessman who knows your nssds* 

Edfoy— n CMVIcb: AHM Chemi'ctf S.A. 5, Rue dt f« Potte, Monaco, Pte. de Monaco 
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In flraat Briialn 
your Allied Chemical 
distributor Is 

Khiriiy & KiMi 
(ChiMfeab) Ui. 

RnltoiM 

MnmWHHMStrwt 

SfflWrvWI'l 

UMkwSOpiniMli 

Btktr a MaSROfl* 
RoafMts and 
Find Ouaknlr 

Anhydrtda Curidf lienh 

Itnant frdyUlaHta 

BW 


IliwL 








T4it« eottpoh will biinU dtUils 
df ih# ifibtl advaiiead tftncil 
dupllta46r •v#r mad*.«. 
ttia n^w G«stat«er 3il typo S. 

Now, the fantiatlc ecope of the ^^elner 
proceea la extended atlll further. The nev^ 
machine haa all the automatic featunoa which 
Gaatatnar have developed over the years, plus 
a newly-dealonad feed mechanlam of unequalled 
refinement, opttUng wtth printing-pnss 
pncfMhn fo 0/ve a dagrety acwa«r 
acAOved Ofi a a/eodtfdt^pifaitor. Now. In addition 
Ip Ihe whole rantfe ^w i ^m l offl^ printino. 
one machine can alao wSdIe exa^ao ayatems 
and multiple-run work which »«• hitherto 
Seypnd the reach of any low-ooat duplicating 
Wceae. Nara l$ foil OupHcaling c^my 
fir the modern o/jfce. Be among tt»a first to 
Have the full atory. coupon wM trmg you 
futf dHaft^ Phase use It 


GESTETNER 366 


j^asses 


I.S.O.) Ud.. 

iston Road. London. N W.i. 
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ijrMir etiffitii 

Nm you can Mjoy 0\\ the comforts of 
HOton hospN^ity in London. Berlin and 
Rotterdam. Cbimopolltan atmosphere 
•. • exciting deoor... superb local and 
Intemationai cuisine... friendly Hilton 
service. 

ANawVIlw of London 

The London Hilton towers 328 feet over 
the West End's fashionable Park Lane. 
The West End is now becoming as much 
of a business section as midtown Man¬ 
hattan. Ahd right In the hotel you get 
superlative cuisine and entertainment. 
There’s dining, dancing, and a 30-mile 
view from the Roof-Top Restaurant, first 
of its Kind in London. Polynesian delica¬ 
cies in leader Vic's. Superb continental 
cuisine In the International Restaurant 
overlooldng Hyde Park. Traditional Brit¬ 
ish atmosphere in the , paneled St. 
George's Bar. For business, there’s a 

^ . 'V ■■V 'L'- 


multi-lingual switchboard, a steno¬ 
graphic service, a transportation desk, a 
350-car garage in the basement and fUll 
convention facilities, of course. Rates 
suit at $21.00 a day, single, $30.00 
double. 

Slitter and Slameur lii Birliii 

The Berlin Hilton is an outsUndIng ex¬ 
ample of the pleasures of freedom, its 
7-acre esUte Is ideally placed for every¬ 
thing you'll want to do and tee in this 
magnificent outpost of the WsSt 

In the unique Roof-Garden Restaurant 
you'll dine to perfection, dance to your 
heart’s content, with the faecineting 
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contrasts of East and West Berlin spread 
out below you. You'll sip exotic potions 
in the Roof Bar, or cosmopolitan mar¬ 
tinis in the Golden City Bar, two short 
blocks from the fabuloua shops, the¬ 
atres and night dubs of the Kurfufsten- 
damm. A stay at the Berlin Hilton is a 
unique and exciting experience—end it 
can cost you as little as $7.50 a day, 
single, $12.65 double. 

High Living In ths Low Lands ot Rotterdam 

Europe's greatest port now boasts the 
magnificent modern comfort of the Rot¬ 
terdam Hilton. It's right in the heart of 
the bustling, beautiful city. You'll enjoy 
superb Dutch sea food in the nautical 
Seven Seas Grill, just three minutes* 
from the heliport a few steps from the 
City Hall, Central SUtion and the excit¬ 
ing modern shopping center of the Lijn- 
baan. Or dine and dance deliciously In 
the unusual Le Jardin—an indoor gar¬ 
den filled with the famous flowers of 
Holland. If you've brought the family, 
you couldn't have done better. Baby sit¬ 
ters cost only 50 cents an hour. Special 
diets and formutas are available. Small 
pets are welcomed. And rates start as 
low as $7.25 a day, single, $11.40 double. 



I" • / '■ 
k / . 


I For Reservations, contact any Hilton 
Hotel Reservation office or these special 
numbers: London HYDe Park 8888, Parle 
BaislK 0706, Geneva 34 82 90, Zurich 
47 74 74, Frankfurt 24748. At M Hilton 
International Hotels, oherges can be 
paid fbr on your Carte Blanche Credit 
Card or Hilton Crewt Identification Card. 


At the WsrM’s Fdr In New Tark dies at the NINm Cafe I 

IOIIITERIUTIONU...WITHAUT 




$w Bettir Llvisi Ctstsr. 

IRIS OF HIITOR 
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• ffr^ltri^ap^jfecoated p^^im and tlaM>ooth. 

British can m^feThere 
mS; tdo»^-V Invdfesk jia^r’or boii^or ev«rf-^ In th^prntjng, 
pack^nf &r p(ftiKshT||ig indastiidsr : : =;Y«n,specl^etiBlr papersJhrifemfr: 
waysi but all ca,rrylng the prestl^ of valul fori^oney a^d ^Itablllt)^ 
for T^eonfy ty|fo of paper that;the|lhveresk'^|l»'’<fo 

ne^sp^nt. f|r ev|i^hlag e^e. ini;eres| hj|iyd,,thet^y*^* 



IPiVlEllSSK PAf»«ft ORCXUf* 

John Counts ■ Th* DonsUs Utptr Owni»any \W. S,th»Mifnton 

& Contptny • Ths Intftrssk Papsr * 

Compm - A/*w NorthflsM Pspsr Mm ^ St CiMharts Papsr Works ■ Tha Turner 
PaptrAw// Company • The WesifteM Paper Company • lP«c/»*/»)p<on Paper Mills 
Woodh9ll Paperboard Company. 

INVERESK PAPER GROUP • 19, TUDOR STREET • LONDON, E.C.4 
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TO DO A BETTER JIOB 


J4M10 PICK-UP . Built tough fpr tough work. Big-arca 
low load platform... 7' ii'" x 5'. Synchromc;^.gearbox. Floor 
mounted gear diange. Hydraulically actuated <^tch. Optional 
extras Include: canvas tilt, heater/dcmistcr, radio* 


AVIorris pick-ups have Morris reliability to give you staunch 
service... greater work-life. Greater value. Powered by thrifty 
1622 c.c. petrol engine or litre Diesel. See yot(r Morris 
Comne^'ciol Dealer for full wforwation. 


J 2 M 16 PICK-UP The same rugged construction, 
but with even bigger load platform... 9' x 5'7''. Many 
easy-handling features. 


MORRIS COMMERCIAL CARS I.TD. 


SALES DIVISION, LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
Ov orscas Business: Nuflicld Exports Ltd. Oxford aiid 41-46 Piccadilly, W 


12 MOHTHSVWARRANTY 


and backed by B.M.C. Service 


the most comprehensive in Europe 
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Alitalia’s ‘Visit USA Plan’ 
will make your dollars lo furtker 


Alitalia's ‘Visit USA Plan* covers everything.lhe smallest 


detail is tailored to your needs: car hire, business parties, 
hotel and train bookings, sightseeing throughout 
America and Canada—even a special tour of the World 
Fair. Relax the instant you board your Super DC<d jet. 
Alitalia’s 'Visit USA Plan' has arranged each step of your 
trip. You know exactly what you'll be spending; and you 


know it will all be done as economically as possible. 


Daily jets from LONDON, to NEW YORK. Fares as low 
as C107.3S. return (14-21 day economy excursion fare). 
The Fair opens on April 22nd. 


For details call your travel agent or any Alitalia office. 




AmVaMA vis. IM ITALY/; AND 

GOES EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


AUTAUA Offices: 

LONDON 251.259 Regent Street W.1. RE6ent4040 
GLASGOW S2 Suchansn Street, C.'l, City'3504 
MANCHESTER 521 Royel Exchenge, 2. Oeansgate 2202 
OU6L1N 63 Middle Abbey Street, t. Tel: 49422 
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FOR 

100% SECURITY 

4i% DEFEMGE BOMBS 

^ /c.ooQinvested produces a secure income of £225 a 
year with a tax tree bonus aiicr bc\cn y^^xio 

'A' The (eara'i^X% intfi^^jper annim payable 
half yearly in April and October. 

if Although rtot exempt from tneofhe Tax, the in¬ 
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LC.T. TECHNOLOGY- 

FOR YOUR 




The rapid pace of technological development today presents the whoU computer 
industry with a stem challenge. LC.T. has met it successfully. It has meant chang¬ 
ing much of the existing Company structure; redeploying resources; carrying out a 
considerable programme of expansion; making sure that adequate finance is avail¬ 
able. And doing all these things concurrently over a short period of time. 


Challenge—and response 

The challenge stemmed from the 
major shift in demand from mech¬ 
anical equipment to computers. 
To stay in front of the computer 
field, l.C.T. needed more skilled 
people, more know-how, more re¬ 
search facilities. The Company set 
out to get them. 

First moyts 

Special exchange agreements were 
made with the British General 
Electric Company and the Radio 
Corporation of America. The ar¬ 
rangement with R.C. A. keeps l.C.T. 
In touch with the latest American 
de velopmen ts i nadvanced compu ter 
technology and makes available 
results from the special research 
that—for example-made Telstar 
possible. Next, l.C.T. acquired the 
Computer Division of E.M.I. with 
Its range of proven machines and 
first-class team of systems analysts, 
programmers, designers and engin¬ 
eers. All this helped to make l.C.T. 
pre-eminent in the business market 
which, for the most part, used med¬ 
ium and smaller sized computers. 

Into full stride 

But range of big computers was 
needed - computers Cispable of hand- 
lingacientlflcpyobler/is, commercial 
work and economlo planning tot 
both small and large organisations. 
To get them, I.C.T^ acquired the 
Ferranti Gozhpater Department. 
This not only gave LC.T. a cluster 


of extremely powerful computers— 
Including Atlas, one of the biggest 
in existence. It brought in a team of 
the most highly skilled electronic 
experts, and a formidable store of 
advanced technological knowledge, 
and software—particularly in the 
fields of real time computing, mul ti- 
programming, and high-speed ciiv 
ooitry. And it has made l.C.T. fully 
competitive in the computer market 
at a crucial time— when the com¬ 
puter is becoming accepted as an 
essential tool of professional man¬ 
agement. 

Streamlined and strong 

As an organisation, l.C.T. has been 
streamlined and invigorated by 
these changes. It can be difficult for 
firms engaged in rapid development 
of their activities to find sufficient 
capital tomeet advancing costs. But 
here too l.C.T. is in a strong position. 
£30,000,000 additional resources 
have become available thi'ongh the 
recent agreement with Computer 
Leasings Ltd., who will buy new 
l.C.T. equipment and lease It to 
users in the U.K. 

Here are a few 7nore facts that show 
I,C,T,'s vital place in the economy of 
this couniry-and the strength with 
which that place is upheld, 

l.C.T. is one of the larger 
British oompsnies with assets of 
more than £66;000,tXX) and a rising 
revenue whlchin 1963 was £40,000,000. 
FACT. l.C.T. sales now are higher 
^thaa they have ever beeiirOverlfid 


(£20,000.000 worth) second genoia- 
tlon computers have beefi delivei ed 
all over the world. Another 
£25,000,000 worth are on order. 

FACT. More than three-quarters of 
current LC.T. computer sales in the 
United Kingdom are of British 
machines. Significant (for the Com¬ 
pany and the country) in view of the 
rapidly expanding world-wide de¬ 
mand for computers. 

FACT. I. C .T. ha s been ac ti ve for ma n y 
years on a world-wide basis. (In over 
40countrles.) This established over¬ 
seas organisation is of incalculable 
value in l.C.T.’s highly successful 
drive for export orders. 

FACT.T.C.T. provides more than half 
of all the integrated D.P. systems — 
from punched cards to computers— 
In use in the U.K. 

FACT.T.C.T. has 3,000 punched card 
Installations in the U.K. 

FACT. l.C.T. has more people engag ed 
in the United Kingdom on software 
and systems applications than any 
other company. 


In men, money, and machines, 
LC.T. todayjs a front-line 
ooipjiany for Britain in 
whAt may ITOva tlie most 
vital tachnologioal 
race of all. 
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Importaiit facts for 
iHitliisssinan and sdsiitists 

1. tlfe tC«T* ISdCffIves the power of 
several Gomputmwlthlnonell?ame. 
It do^ this through a safeguarded 
multi-programming feature—never 
before oBti^i^ble at this low price. 

2. The LOJT. 1900 Is dhe ^ the best 
engineer^, ^P^ters to come on 
the markets ItfsbSsed on Improved 
methods pf aSBl^bly. Its basic cir¬ 
cuits have b^ thoroughly proven 
in other sdecessiiu oo^uters. 

3. The I.C.T. isoo la in existence-- 
not just bn the towlng^board. 

The 2800 ^ ^ult^eously 
propasahuelhm^ aud real 

tiptib prblnms^ At theaimiie it 

ean.cazi^ out te^ 

even whim ohf these thixw 

on, there Is no risk of any mutual 
interference. Asa r^uIL th^e iana. 
uneconomic 


or 

the compute^|<^J|j|^:Ric^r p'j 
gram may be ^ven top pflority, 
but, while It is being processed, 
work can still go forward on others 
that are less important. 


Running’ 

In or^ 
the 1.13 
output, "stori 
tionsdeyices, 
ally by a 


Effortless iDcntrol 

slmiiltarieotts programs 



the 

system-^ 
each program j 
Thei 

Executive by 
typewriter to 
plain English. Having: 
message, Executive takes over com¬ 
pletely and indeed sends Instruct 
tlons back to the operator. 

Maxlmam productivHy 

Everything Executive does is direc¬ 
ted towards squeezing maximum 
productivity out of the computer. 
It notes the requirements of each 
program and allocates the peri¬ 
pheral devices. It transfers control 
between peripherals. It arranges 
priox^tlSB. However big the work 
load Executive will find unerr- 
ioify the qulokeet and most econ- 

machine, Executive can always pro¬ 
vide instaiit access to it, whatever 


V >'vt 


rrfipi M umm m 

It is I.C.T.'s business to make 
organisations-large and sn^JJ — 
more Efficient and so more prpht- 
atte. If you haven’t thought whkt a 
Computer could mean to youi‘ hrrc, . 
you Ijhdtild, Without more deldy, ’ 
(EJVbi^y wbek in this country'ncwly'^ 
Installed CothputerS arc Bharpeftring^ H 
the competitive edge of six more ' 
companies.) Contacting us does not 
commit you; it makes available the 
advloe Of spe^ailsts who can assess 
your requirements exactly. ' 


I.O.T. 1808 fits Idgt- 
the ranges of I.C.T. 
, some of which afe 
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Us/ng th9 $3 fb Cobft motor tfriU §s 
» bfookor, 9 ntoorekf sefenti$t digs 
through nino foot ot bozon moroinm 
to fts bed of gleciel lco» 


In ItMlf, iMrhaps, imt so v«ry 
miMirkabto. But glvan a point 
on oflaoiar, 4,000foot abovo 
aaa loval In Swa4on*a Arctic 
C^rdc, tlwfi;^ic hpla takes on 
quite diirfarant proportlona, 
; Tha feat remains that glecfoloaists 
at Stockholm University needed 
samples of age-old ice buried 
beneath the glacier's moraine 
ridgsu .Geuing there was difficult 
enough. Getting there with a com- 
, pressor ,en4 /opR drill was out of 
"'‘.fhe Question, ■fhey would nieil t«y 


be in ruc-sac size. Surprisingly, 
this yvas the answer—a complete 
drilling unit that one man could 
back-pack over rivers or moun¬ 
tains. An Atlas Copco Cobrd that 
could also dig and break. 

In neighbouring Norway's rough¬ 
est terrain these self-contained 
Cobras help lay foundations for 
pylons in the National Grid System. 
In fact^ they are Used in remote 
spots practically everywhere from 
Alaska to Nevy Zealar^. ^ • 

This is err exairi^e of hdw com-n 


pressed air experience has helped 
develop the world's lightest motor 
drill. Such experience is a part of 
Atlas Copco service to contractors, 
mines and industry the world over. 
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The Unenviable 



M r MAUDLING faces an unenviabie task iR pMexitixig eiext wM’s 
British budget. It is right to begi^ bajdog 
him. Uiktisr mdny C^aiicd^ dl the ElK^eiqp^ 
di^beUeW that a budgbt hi si^t of the ahtumb efecrioh'^ 
on principles of aftem^ted economic rectitode. With Mr MtiBidliRg^on^ ettn 
genuiriely assume that this will be his personal aim, more xohfideiklf 
than with any of the other tcchnocrat-p^itidaiis who have fiUed tds Offi^ since 
the war (specifically including Stafford Cripips). If the Chancdfer iKtalsea 
bad fflistates next week, they arc likely to arise from economic misjudgibent 
rather than from political venality. 

The trouble is that the scope for economic inisjudgment this year is pardcu-* 
larly wide; and economic commentators have a prime duty to emphasise thSs, 
awkward though it is for them to do so at a rime when party politicians will 
be listening. For the very short time ahead which it is possible to sec, one 
would expect demand upon resources to continue to rise too rapidly in Britain. 
That is the implication of the latest figures for export orders, engineering orders, 
of what can be deduced about trends in stockbuilding and private consumption, 
and of what is known so far of government expenditure plans, before going 
on to assume that the right shape for a restraining budget throughout 1964-65 
can therefore be simply determined by any well-ordered computer, two things 
should give one pause. One is the memory of what happened last time Britain 
was at this same stage of the trade cycle ; the other is the thought of how 
demand may be affected in 1964-65 by the result of the general election itself. 

What happened last time is shown by the chart on the bottom of the followii^ 
page, which is drawn from the latest report of the National Economic Develop¬ 
ment Council. The blunt facts are that the surge in demand and productivity 
during this last financial year 1963-64 has looked astonishingly similar to th4t 
in the financial year 1959-60 ; that at the end of that financial year 1959-60 most 
economic commentators urged Mr Amory to raise taxes by between £iOO and 
£200 million in his budget of i960, and strongly criticised him when he was much 
milder ; but that the surprisingly chilly follow-up even to Mr Amory’s supposedly 
inadequate squeeze was that from that firs^ quarter of i960 demand and pro¬ 
ductivity suddenly ceased to grow and, apart from minor fluctuations, remained 
at about the same level for two years. Modern economic computers can sometimes 
badly overestimate the exact amounts of tax increases that are really desirable in 
times of boom, because nobody has yet devised a science for gauging the way in 
which a boom mentality among consumers can quite suddenly be deflated. 

Moreover, the check in i960 occurred in spite of the fact that nmufacturing 
investment still went forward, Med by euphoria among industrialists istUl on the 
stock exchange l^cause the Conservatives had just won the general election 
of 1959. Precisely the reverse psychological effect on invesoiaent.may be about 
to be imparted this time. This uncertaii))^ caused, hy the general election is 
the second bf the major enigmas which suggest how Imporiant h is going to be 
for the Treasury to stay flexible in its attitude towards the budget problem all 
throu^ the year ahead. Economists are arguing learnedly about just t|ie rig^t 
amount by which Mr^ Maudling should cut demand, with quite bitter cotxitoversies 
raging b^cen diagnosticians who differ by £$o million or so— whik eV^b^y 
knows that there could be ao-addition or xeduction to spending of many 
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that aiqoimt, according, ^wlyt^ via^f^aCtts to 

fed uneqiectedfy de8i||iiisd ;'oc %iya <> ia! iii | ^ t^ejeitdi !>} the 
return of a Onservathre or I^bot^j^eriUa^^' . 


S o much for past experience. Now for the best recipe one 
can tentdivdir „off^r. The imjdicaddn pf theM last 
three para^pfc^ia qot t^t jpp shojBld glilidy di^ 

regard the ptoinplmgs oTthe e&hbdisdf and sfatisddahs idiP 
are suggesting xo him that April 14, ^964, is the ipccasion for 
a pretty restrictive budget intsdliii^PBtipli k waj[ any British 
C^anceUor in the oxQing ^ar^s^ejild-^afenfly regulate the 
economy by watching the dials of current performance, restrict¬ 
ing now because dM dials tdl hbn. a9> restrict, .but standirg. 
i^y to re-eipand later if, and as soon as, die dials tdl him 
todn a».i The proper preaumptioo, therefore, still seems to be 
lor bcitwecn iCaoe nulto of iaereascd tszes' next. 

weeh< Tbiaauggesta tte.nanire of the tax increaaes Mr Maud* 
Hog ahould make, aa wdl as thdr extent. 

The me aoitd between-budget fiical regulator now avail¬ 
able in die British tax system is the abdity to raise or lower 
indirect tax rates by. up to to per cent. Mr Maudling should 
take the t^portunity next week discriminatdy u> raise those 
indirect taxes which ought to go hitter during the current 
period of stringency, and which will have no. very obvious 
case for going lower than their present level when next it 
becomes time to encourage consumption again. As the most 
obvious exam^e, 4d. on the packet of 20 cigarettes would 
bring in about £90 million a year. Ten pet cent on taxes 
on alcdiol would bring in £$0 million a year, although in 
an dectipn year it might be reascmable to forgo the part of 
this which would fall upon beer. During the current motor and 
roadbuilding boom, there is also a case for raising the annual 


Can We do Better? 

GROSS DOMESric PRODUCT PER PERSON EMPLOYED 
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, lUlMoSnr Z } »w»ona)ty sdjurteS 

trtnd rtquirtd for 4 per cent prowfh/^ 


octuat resulti 1057-12 


100 *^*'*^' '**^*** ***** 

ifst I wt t 1030 I WO 1 mi I 
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This durf, drmm.from the, latest feport of the National 
Economic Devito^eHt Council^ shout that ike trend of pro- 
dUotii)ity between I96t'<4 (rA« dotud Knit on the ahart) ki$ so 
far b««n ahnningfy.timiwr to that Itatween iPS'l-to {the ihidt 
line an Ifte chan). .Ned rightly .attrUfuies the sudden 
check to grautk in i960 ttrgelfi to a'slott^ down in the growth 
of demand. " It- oectutbd despite Ei* flit dut most ^opU at 
tha line amw.tritmisng the thm-Ch^elkaJar not ohathing' 
demand sufficiently hard anqugfu, ^ 
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vehicle licence feqran d pe riaps ftsr an increase In petrol duty 
as well. 

But the biggest fidd oi indirea taxation that lies open to 
the Chancellor’s hand is on those things op 'which no indirect 
tax at all is levied at present. As the" Ri^ardson committee 
reported, some £4fioo million of total consume^’ expendi¬ 
ture of ;Ci 8,300 million inii^^'Wefat on ^oda^and services 
that were not taxed. It would be easy to bring a whole range 
of new goods into the lowest (10 per cent) range of purchase 
tax: they include processed foods, detergents, a range of minor 
household articlesj motor spares, suj^lies fw dcMnestic pets 
and so on. It would not be di&ult to devise special 
taxes for services such as laundries and dry cleaningj 'botel 
and r^sta^ant services, dectricity and gas as consiuned in 
jnivatf households, hairdressing and beauty care,.aodl (surdy 
this lim gcit to be tackled next week) betting. There is no 
reasoir why some services undertaken for business, such as 
advertising and banking services, should necessarily escape a 
service tax either. 


I F Mr Maudling took his choice from, say, £iy> million 
S year of the taxes suggested above, he would produce a 
reasonably adequate budget. But there are two other things 
be should do if he resolved to introduce a really imaginative 
one. First, there is a need to have some additional regulator 
for use between budgets. The obvious one is to take power 
to vary both employees’ and employers’ weekly national insur¬ 
ance contributions. Employers’ contributions could bb varied 
regionally, thus putting a sort of payroll tax on increased 
employment in boom areas and a sort of subsidy on increased 
emi^oyment in Scotland and the North East. The power to 
vary em^oyees’ insurance contributions should be related to 
what is bai^ning in incomes policy. When successful trade 
union demands push up national wage rates by, say, 2 per 
cent more than the current rate of rise in productivity, the 
Government should then be able by raising insurance contri¬ 
butions to take that 2 per cent of wages back from all workers. 

Secondly, if the Chancellor made all the increases in indirect 
..taxes discussed above, he would have scope for a few counter¬ 
acting reliefs. The boldest step would be to raise indirect 
taxes sufficiently to be able to bring the standard rate of income 
tax down from 7s. 9d. to 7s. 6d. in the ; if a Labour govern¬ 
ment is about to accede, the income taxpayer is unlikely to 
get much further relief for five years. (This last point, inci¬ 
dentally, is a major reason why at the very least Mr Maudling 
should not direct any of bis tax increases to income tax or 
profits tax this year ; even if he does think that rises in them 
might be less unpopular than rises in indirea taxes, and even 
tbmigb die £iio n^on tq. be gained from 6d. on ffie income 
tax might seem omvenieiltly close to the figure be needs.) 

Nobody wiU pretend that it will be easy for Mr Mauffiing 
to present, a brave or imaginative budget n6xt week. 
With the economic calc^ilii foT^r 4 tleoiand Supply 
,30 uncertun, and with recent experience of occasions when 
i^tipn, has plainly restricted demand, ton fiercely so apparently 
gemue, there will be a peat tenl^fiotf to aay that Mr 
Maqmmg might ho^ ctHumit too beinboa'a- sin If here merely 
st(^„pp Qcxt Tuesday, s^,-.fiiat had virtually no tax 
cItjfepgMuio propoM,.aiid-iiiM sat ddwn again. But there is 
.X itpdal reason why the mos^ ardent bf econonitc ex- 
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paosipmsts ^uld pray tjiat hp will be atenwr than this, 
the great psychologic^ oj^ttunity provided by tips, prp* 
election budget of 1964 is that of breaktng out of thp most 
^ absurd and delet9.riou$ of the economic cycles of the first 
decade: the cycle of the Treasury's guilty con^ience. 

In each of the last three pre-election years (1931^ 195.5, 
1959) the budget has been slightly more kindly, given the 
pressures of the time, than orthodox advisers within the 
Treasury had recommended. The boom resulting from this 
has soon led into the period of re-stocking trf raw materials 
when Briniin inevitably runs into a temporary current deficit 
^ on import account: diat happened in 1951, 1955 and i960— 
and it is probably going to bappm, whatever the shape of die 
budget, in 1964. As a matter of histtuical judgment^ the 
^ element aS deoiaod inflation daring each of dipsc periods 
re-stocking was gready exaggerated in most ocdiqdojs com-- 
ment at the time, and e^ was in pomt of fact followed by 
a period of slowdown or recession (1952,1956-58, 1960-62). 
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In 1952-55 Mr Buder bandied the shuation very .wdl» ^ 
in eacdi of the odier two-periods unexpected doi^dovirn tlijit 
Treasury kept cm' struggling against siippo^ dems^ itratd^ 
put of sc^e lurking guilt complex for its by now in^eyf|id 
pre-electidn budget; thiit was how tiie stagnatloo>peri^ ^ 
the middle of each of these last two parlian;ients arose.. j 
The way to br»k out of this cyde is to mpve over, to 
scientific budgeting at long last: trying at each stage to stimu¬ 
late or restrict purchasing power according lo the bed Inti¬ 
mates of the projected pressure of demand umnec&'tt^ aiiead, 
and according to no other criteria whatever.' Fpf .1^ 
di.«M future, and for the very short time ahe^ Ufjb^lt.js 
ppsable to, forecast, that fomiula at present se^iaii .to 
some precautionary and posrihly very trinponu^ jt^tenin|(I^ 
imfirect taxes... J£ Mr f^ovra. iJiis ttumula 

week, he will have deserved well of the Ornish peo^ 
if their response not long tbeteafier may be to eject tuiu .gM 
his party from <^e. 


Before the Election 

The Prime Minister will not ask for a dissoliition of ParUament 
before the autumn. Between now and then, the current stocktaking 6t 
British Conservatism will go on being a nationally uroful exercise 


T he Q)nservativcs arc going to lose this year’s general 
election. This may not be true ; it would be rash to 
affirm it before the results of the Greater London 
elections are knowm an^ psephoanalysed, as they will have 
been before this copy of The Econonnst is read. Nevertheless, 
a Conservative defeat at the national polls is the premise of 
everything that is going on just now in British politics. All 
the frenetic consultations this week among Conservatives of 
different sorts, in the cabinet, in parliament and in the country, 
have really hinged on this calculation: what is the best election 
time for cutting the Conservative party's likely losses, the 
summer or the now chosen autumn ? The running inquest on 
Conservative doctrine, whether conducted by Mr Enoch 
Povyell singly, or severally in The Timesy has the same main 
purpose: to pre-empt the policies of the next Tory Opposi¬ 
tion. Mr Harold Wilson, at the moment anyhow, is sure 
electors have already made up their mind, in Labour's favour. 

Every party, like every army, needs to have in defeat, if it 
comes, the explanation of “ a stab in the back." The Con¬ 
servatives, whether in the end they lose or not, have already 
an embarrassment of stabs to point to (even apart ftom Mr 
Heath’s sortie against resale prices). There was the clinical 
exposure by Mr Macleod, newly robed as the editor of The 
Spectator, of the processes last October which produced Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home as the Prime Minister, instead of Mr 
Butler. There have been the speeches of the incorruptible 
Mr Powell proclaiming that the Conservatives have lost their 
way because they have lost hold (rf the proper principles of 
capitalist freedpm. There have been in The Times the three 
articles last week condemning just this gap between the facts 
of British life in the world today apd proper Conservapve 
principles, trying to separate as Burke or Bagehot might have 
done polidcal appesuances from polldcal resdides. . 


Nobody writing before this week is over, and espedalljr 
before the augurs have had a chance to look at London’s 
choice, could yet be categorical about the poUdeal prospect. 
Every honest observer, however, is bound to look askance at 
the charges that the Conservadve cridcs are just rocking the 
boat, or letting their side down. These are not cads but 
polidcians, doing a proper polidcal job. If the Tories do, 
after all, win when the choice comes, it is nationally important 
that yet another Conservative Government should know what 
it is doing. If Labour wins, for the first time, effecdvely since 
1945, h is even more important to know what the real divide 
in principle and praedee is between Government and Oppo¬ 
sition. In fact, for all the shocked response of good Con¬ 
servatives to the take-over bid by Mr Powell and die Articles 
in The Times, with the gleeful Labour jibes, these have been 
precisely the proper dialectical statements of principles and 
policy that are needed. No doubt The Times ardcles, like 
some of Mr Powell's speeches, have over-stated the difference 
not only between the two main Bridsh pardes but also, and 
chiefly, between the chief groups in the Conservadve party 
itself. The art of polidcal polemics, like the art of significant 
polidcal journalism, is first to over-simplify the Issues, for true 
clarit>^'s sake, and then to exaggerate them, for the sake of 
effect. This is what the bidders for a new.and more distinedve 
Conservadve policy, probably next in Opposidon, have tried 
to do. But there is nothing basically outrageous, or indeed 
basically unacceptable, about what Mr Powell and his co- 
agitators in The Times have said. 

T here is no need to go into extravagant wl^unit argu¬ 
ments about the author or authors of The Times ^cles. 
The really important thing, both for the general election and 
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aftenx^nds^ rs to dis^tttah^e the political and economic ehoicc^ 
cfStt^ tiy tJiis thxie^ ifchate. It ii Hmcly, atid Valuable, 
because a party >^!ch has been haUtually in Office for a dozen 
yeirs ought to show Some pbsinVe sighs of weighing what in 
fact it fe about. ' * 

Much too much attention has been paid to ^be purely 
po>lemicaI apparatus of the articles in The Time$, The 
^ony of soul after Suez ; the year Of disasters ^ 
incluninc; flic faildre in Europe^ collapse of Sjfeybolt and 
the i^fOTumo affair^ the ’‘'^gahtic farce^ of the Common¬ 
wealth tiidayj the biggest failuresin social policy: these 
simply highlight a pcrfi^tly reasonable reisaeSsftient after these 
••'three ^t^nms’* of Successive Conseryadve' Governments. 
Vt^t, it^ is how faiif to, ask, is the cOrii^stent belief or intelli¬ 
gible pattern of jpoticy that a Tory Oppisition cOuld present 
in face of a taboiir'Government ?. 

The culpable flaw in polemics, as in jpumalism, is to gei 
the first clarifying simplification wrong. On the whole the 
Conservative critics have not done this. Basically their 
criticism, familiar enough in these columns, is that Mr 
Macmillan brilliantly papered over, without resolving, the 
divisions in his own party between those who willingly rode 
the winds of change, as they blew up, and those who would 
want to staiy^Ti^u; against those ran counter to 

pfoper ,ctipcs arc, not just 

diehatds; toey are Qot'merely'.those who say ^^enough is 
enough ” f wHat th^ry'^nf^to be’sCrfe'df'ft that Conieivative 
policies, taken together, make Conservative, and national, 
sense. The test they apply is twofold: first, that policy should 
be based on facts not fictions, whether in Commonweahh 
politics^ and trade or in the basic obligations of Britain as “ a 
European power, an industrial and technical power ” but not 
any longer a worldwide or imperial power; and, secondly, 
that there should be a logical separation at home between what 
the state should attempt to do and what should be left to 
‘‘ individual choice, initiative, competition, and profit.^’ 

The distinction between appearance and reality in politics 
and economics is always right, and necessary, to make. It is 
especially right in Britain with its three embedded faults of 
hating new ideas, hugging old ones, and hoping that difficulties 
will just go away if they are not faced. 'Hie Commonwealth, 
in the old sense of some sort of separate mlitical, strategic or 
commercial entity, does noi exist; eaoi part, in its own 
interests, belongs lo its own part of the wider world, whether 
in trade or defence or politics. Ihis is even more true of the 
so-called new Commonwealth, most of it still tingling, as 
the United States once did, after the assertion of independence 
from British colonialism. Yet something is still left; the test 
is how u^ful what is left can be. The Commonwealth 
“bridge'’ is still useful not because it links members of the 
same club, but because in the wider network of international 
relations it can stiQ valuably bring together members of 
different clubs, this is why the right thing recently, without 
repudkting all the useful Commonwealth links still , left in 
friendly ^sociation, in education and in aid, would have been 
to merge the Commonwealth Relations Office with the Foreign 
Office, thus ending the pretence that there are necessarily 
Goinn^nwe^th “friends" and other “foreigners,” but pre- 
what IS mutually left of the old connection—which 
can st^ bf npiu^ more than “ tbe gh^t of the British Emp^c 
standing crowned bn' the grave thereof.” Of course, it is 


nit HcoNbMisr APkii Ti, 

foc^ish for the spread ahd 'sfze o# Bridsh dbfetfet 
frt^rtts acro^ to be dfctei^ffdiibdiatii^ ^cbrtftiigr ^ 

the adMchts of bSf' iffij[jerial htit^ ri^aiiis 

pari of ia conteiiipora^ ^tflhincc, ahd onebFffiat allfanceVafais 
was well put iti The To the tton^inrttmfef 

worid bSug penetrated by ectontmtin^^ or 

indireefly, to np^t the balahcd of ^wef between Russia ahd 
Ameriba?’ The justification for being 'th Boriieb' of Cyprus 
is not thek)ld etnpWe; h is, or should be, the- new hlliancb 
ik pcace-keepifig' Under the uifibrella held by the nuclear 
balarke between the United States atod ' This tUay not 

be hbw rHe commithiehts itt wbdted out and justffled 
as the critics boriiplain; bdt k is hbw tfresc ^fid Odier conl^ 
ihitnients Ought to be Worited but and justified; witether the 
umbrella is the allJanec Of the Unlt^ jAitiona.’ Britain stftl 
has duties'ia^ well as interests, both connected. It nwy indeed 
be true that “Britain is a European pbwers” witija Concern 
first for “access to trade and investment in any part of the 
world.” It may indeed be true that Britain has to have its 
share (though not at all necessarily an independent one) in 
nuclear deterrence. Butit^bas also to take its share^n day-io- 
day c|efe|ic»j apd peele4c|eping,^ 

trade aiil,^wnlr all*^ allies "aeibiR tho-wtkld , "aiia^tlle 
Cppimonwc^lth Ji^s still h 4 ve v^lpe in settling where the 
te^iiomibffity of'intcrilepi^dehce' may rest. The test is 
iiriftC^pendehc^vTaHonsftly GOWrriVed. 

I N home and economic policy, the critics do accept pragmatic 
limits to their doctrine of competitive market capitalpm. 
Meekly, they accept a fixed parity for the pound internationally 
agreed; too meekly, they accept th( present size and set-up 
of British agriculture. They accept that many choices are 
not primarily economic at all; “ the right of the state to inter¬ 
fere on these grounds is one of the tenets of Conservatism,” 
The relief of poverty, the education, of the young, and the 
care of the sick, all these are accepted, as much as defence, 
as being right for community provision. Education and 
health can fairly be provided In kind, though perhaps 
with some allowance for individual choice in cash. 
Poverty, going back to Beveridge, should be met by cash not 
doles in kind—^by the national minimum of “ a cash iticomc 
generously adequate for basic heeds at current prices.” “ The 
great indefensible benefit in kind ” is subsiffised housing; 
poor tenants should be subsidised, hot houses. All this is 
reasonably sensible economics, as well as good Conservatism. 
Wha; is astonishing, apart fifbm any positive reference to the 
future part and place of trade unions, is the black and white 
border drawn by thc^ critics between these purposive public 
activities and the general m^nagcihent of the economy upon 
whose fruits and efficiency, as they insist, everything disc 
depends. The notion pf an incomes policy,; the inveritiori of 
^ National Econoihid iDevelopmcnt Council and the National 
tnbomes Cbipmission, ahd the whqlc concept of “inefieative 
planning,” all these they write off ks b«ctlcai ghd uneconomic 
imjprovisariqns cbcteocfcd by Mr Lloyd at Mr 

Mac^lan’s bidding IH defiance bf boA' eci^omics anil Cbn- 
siirvatisni.' Ytt' uhtess' thc'ffbyr ^^'deniahd ih ri^Httion fo die 
fliw o( produed6h;is ri^h^wfftlbut ffifetatfen 

but by ldiovried|^ii|S the itst;" Mip- 

tation, innovatibn'arid tlft; vrill faKct'kffd fail. That is the 




CCONQ^aiST Ajwt n, 19 ^^ 
fVA 4 ai 90 i)tal i($$ 9 p crj 4 $;s. J^vc QQt 

f^pflii Wstoijj <« F^^«f r t^c ewe 9 f n 

of poverty, ij the J^uswes^,^ liiic Tlw ‘ft**: 

sQu}4m^ resj^t |q wtoeb ii^ey ate stiU io tf^ t^acKyroodi, ! 

t1>e deW^ Tin ?p on, evep after tbe.jPriojc, Mjw^tfr |»s 
painfully Wade OP pis ituod i¥>t to e^anc^ hjs aroi uoj^, 0e 

The Great Rift 
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aiffpnn. i^ha« i%m tfte right (d 

Q^ryafiYW Jid Wk iQowjavgfivea vim' Ithaa.^ Ik tfi/L 

gucsjjoa^t^ lilt electors du>ulld!.hp 
pot^ ^.al)QHr timers, ^ SOWJM^ *‘! A 5 CTWii^llS 
die eapdpur w t»8e ijg patfiotiaw m BitiwVs 
drcaips?” 


b?twt^i;i Mpseow piid PcHiifli niow 
11 as deep ^ f 


C i^N the $ospea^ 1^ kept yp mych H>i)iet ? , Peqft ccacM 
ip the epipmuniat tow^lh Hve visiW# fw 
loQg, tw 4 the ipfvitahili^ of its split ipto a Iwgor 
ftossiap ao4 a smaller Qiipaae part ao eft^ prootfimedi 
ope hesitates to annoupce the lw>l rpotpeptoii^ tfniMo . And 
yet fat Sdw » fdeea at liohiinenT adkt thah d!4t, 
its^f ^ OOP iWetold. Chi April ^ the Rusaitms finally 

piiii^tae 4 the lengthy attack on thi Chinese posidoa ddimed 
iii (i^ivate by Mit MikhasI Suslov to tbe ^viet caamnaiHBt 
park’s central ^odidnittee on February i4ttls Having pub^ 
Ush^ tbe indictment:) they are nbw busy pcOTitag tbit Mr 
Khrushchev has the Wholehearted baddng ojf the Russian 
people. They are also busy mobilising the support of oim^ 
munists abroad for a consistory to condemn the Chinese 
heresy. 

But Mao is not for burning. The Chinese^ having thrown 
Mr Khrushchev into the dustbin of history on top of such 
reformist renegades ” as Bernstein and Kautsky, no longer 
regard Moscow as worthy to be the headquarters pf world 
revolution. They will soon create their own Fifth Inter¬ 
national—the fifth, because the fourth was Trotsky’s, the great 
heretic whose name each side is forever flinging at the other. 
To do this, the Chinese will gather round their own banner 
whole parties where they can, splinter groups where they can¬ 
not. 

Taken together, Peking's attack on Moscow on March >3ist 
and Moscow’s reply on April 3rd provide the oQost compre¬ 
hensive and absolute condemnation cither side has 3^t pro^ 
duced. Seen through Chinese eyes, Russia is run by a clique 
of selfish cowards, ready to betray any revolution In order 
to placate Washington and thinkii^ of nothing but Russia’s 
own prosperity. The Soviet leaders arc even accused of open¬ 
ing the gates for the restoration of capitalism in Russia. As 
the Russians see it, China is ruled by a bunch of petty 
bourgeois adventurers who cannot conceive of progress with¬ 
out footing their way to it and, are ready to sacri&e millions 
of lives in a nuclear holocaust to achieve their own ends. 
Racialism^ a “cult of Mao^” an attempt to assert China’s 
national dotninance-^eae are the monsters the Roasiahs 
detect under Fcklng’s tiin veneer of revolutionary j^tfaseology. 

If it Were really true that of the two capitals eg commumBm 
one was run by a bunch of ButsheUites and the other by 
descendants of Oenghis Khan^ the western powers would have 
been on a wflefiy Wrong track in bothering about communism 
an idSolc^cd force, Yet nobody will take these jne^- 
ments at their face yakae. Nothing b more pas»(»uuc than 
a family quarrel, nothing more detractive of tritth than a 
himt foe heretics. It b only when tbe charges and conmer^ 
charges are stripped of thek obviotis exaggeratitxis (and of 
their countless truncated quotations from Maridst-Leninist 


In cjw J AS!Crld*n iajpari^^ tbe aidvtecifilP 

j leeMuttoit In'ill ceiditiks,” luid the iteia Wtdfr* 
field hbs ahiftfed tO Aiia) Aftkfi and Lath) Ainceied. Boc 
Rutsienfl^ At Mn 4 to idtimati vietde, Uei tluoli^fiM eo^nrili^ 
deVeiopi^t bf the coniniuhist wotU) iiditah amMl piWeahenr 
piti 4 iictivb thafi the capitalist iroild ff it i» to tiMile r,Ml 
attractidh. The Russians agree tfidt ^ United Sftm IsldiC: 
dughtiest m embec df dit weaterb allidbec^ btat for. Ant veef’ " 
tdasbn it is >Krhh Wablkiogtni that diey wadt to eedt» ttodus 
rlvtodi.. Odm (KffeiXnots spring firadi these ptanbest, Tlih 
Ruteians hrirp cA dn dangers td ondeareonfl^ tfab CSuncae 
pltqr tbdn dbwn< Ptidnfe seeing all taooHioInnMtDiftt stUks U 
embattled foes, assumes they will have to be taken over by 
a violent seizure of power. Moscow retorts that different 
circumstances call for different methods, including maybe 
even the parliS^dRitaiy Aad^to potter,'' 

Such basic d^etCfic# krd .ndt iletVt.' jM^R'hfi|r'COidfiri}ik 
what was everybody’s secret, that tbe joint niai^Mtos sig^ 
in Moscow in 1957 and i960 were die fruit of smne very 
hard bargaining. Indeed, it admits that it may have been 
wrong to agree to a compromise on these Ofxasjons. For 
some time fear of a schism kept the two rivris tog eAer even 
though the logic Of the Situaden'tvas .|>ulling them apart. The 
ChideSe first claiflied th6 right to diSi^e, then to proselytise, 
and then proclaimed that it was thek duty to set up patallri 
parties. The struggle, as it developed, cobhund powet 
politics with ideology, and gradually spread until it embraced 
national conflicts, such as frontier disputes and interference 
in the domestic politics of die opponent. 

This gradual development—the cfifficulty of turning a mono¬ 
lithic movement into a partnership and of dividing command 
in the nuclear age—accounts for several shifts in Russian policy 
that at the time seemed obscure. One was the RtisSkn'ckKlkion 
first to promise the Chinese help in their search for a nuclear 
armoury, and then not to keep the promise. Another was the 
withdrawal of Soviet economic aid, for which cadi aide blames 
tbe other. The Russians aM willing » help only a tokrabiy 
obedient ally. Hie Chinese now consider that Soviet aid is 
inseparable from strings. 


N ow that the two communist ghma are <» tfao eve of dt» 
formal ^t, it is easia tq pCre^ve the broad, iiii0ie-> 
diate alignments than to see foe exact ct^ufis' and shapes 
of« more ksting pictute, Moscow can, naturally, rAl the 
backing of most European oommunista (although, as is dtown 
on page 124, many ^ diem have doubts aboor ltt methods 
of pursuing the quarreQ. Hie big parties in Fttthce ‘and Italy, 
now seeking non-communist electoral allies, can only be re- 
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pelled by the violent tone used by the Chinese. It is in Asia 
that Pel^g will find most of its support; yet it is also there 
—as well as in Africa and Latin America—that the compe¬ 
tition will be most iuicpsc between the Russians, who have 
more physical and financial power, and the Chinese, whose 
revolutionary slogans may evoke a stronger echo in those areas. 
The outcome will partly depend on western policy, and partly 
on wl^t prospect may emergi^iof finding non-violent solutions 
to social and economic conflicts in the third world ” of the 
developing countries. 

Monolithisin^ destroyed in the international movement, can¬ 
not survive in each national party. Even Russia is not immune. 
The fact that Mr Suslov should choose this moment to 
announce the expulsion of Messrs Molotov, Kaganovich 3nd 
Malenkov from the party is a sign that the Russians feel com¬ 
pelled to assert their unity in order to warn the Chinese not 
to pin their hopes on a change in the Soviet leadership. The 
choice of Mr Suslov, whose record is rather Stalinist, as the 
Soviet spokesman on the Chinese issue is also significant in 
this respect. Admittedly, as long as the Chinese are presented 
to the Soviet people as warmongers and heirs of Stalin, their 
chances of gaining a big following in Russia are slim. But 
some of their arguments may attract many Russians, and if 
Mr Khrushchev feels obliged to beat them with the anii- 


Stalinist stick be runs the risk of hurting him^lf. The fasci¬ 
nation of the new situation lies in the number of question- 
marks that now hang over both domestic and foreign policy. 
For instance, Mr Suslov insisted that the Soviet nuclear deter¬ 
rent is enough to protect the whole communist world, pre¬ 
sumably still induing China ; but what will be Russia’s reac¬ 
tion if a revolution, encouraged by the Chinese, breaks out 
somewhere and prompts American intervention ? 

The outcome of the contest must depend on mainy un¬ 
knowns. The economic performance of communist countries, 
the success of American-Soviet negotiations (and the benefits 
these may bring to the Russians), a conflict in any part of 
the world—all may have an influence. A Brazilian coup or 
the Ukrainian harvest could have a bearing on the balance 
of pow^r. But no serious observer will conclude that, because 
the Chinese have (in a pamphlet that ended with the slogan 
“ Workers of all countries unite ") ushered in tjie biggest 
division the communist movement has ever known^ com¬ 
munism is now dead and that a return can now be made to 
the game of power politics as practised before 1917. Only 
the trenches of the cold war can now be filled in as no longer 
providing adequate guide-lines. Statesmen of East and West 
are now painfully relearning the rules of a diplomacy of 
movement. 


COMMENTARY 


GENERAL ELECTION 

Spring in 

S IR ALEC DOUGLAS-HOME was Originally 
inclined to favour a June election. He 
changed his mind only this week, when 
a majority of senior members of the 
Cabinet, after having been almost publicly 
poUed by the Prime Minister, had indicated 
that they were in favour of October, That 
view was also backed by most party offidals 
in the Conservative central office and in the 
country. So it was announced on Thursday 
for the autumn. The roost determined pro- 
l»nent of a June election was Mr Maud- 
ling. Mr Sclwyn Lloyd was originally in 
agreement with the Chancellor, but this 
week seems to have wayered. Many of 
the younger mimsters inside the Cabiner 
and outside it—for they have been polled 
by the Prime Minister too—also wanted 
an election soon. Their seniors trotted out 
the familiar arguments about Sir Alec 
needing time to establish himself with the 
votei^ and about how Mr Wilson has been 
banking on a June election and has arranged 
his strat^ accordingly. The second of 
these points may have some basis in fact, 
but the real motive for avoiding an early 
poll is the instinct of self preservation. Most 
Tprics, whatever they may say in public, 
have been convinced in private this week 
that they would lose a June election. So 


October f 

what, they argue, have they to lose by re¬ 
maining a few months longer ? It is 
probably a reasonable judgment that nobody 
is going to remember next October that for 
a few days Labour politicians were able to 
accuse the Government of cowardice. The 
voters will soon be bored by that cry fno 
doubt by autumn they will be bored with 
other cries too) and will then forget 
about it. 

There is no need to make a major moral 
issue of this. A government is constitu¬ 
tionally entitled to work out its full term, 
or to decide at what earlier moment it 
wishes its record to be judged. Where 
Conservatives can now criticise Sir Alec 
is on the purely tactical grounds that he has 
sounded out the opinions of his collea^es 
this week in so formal and semi-pubue a 
way. Inevitably this has given the press 
an opportunity to dramatise reasonably- 
held differences of opinion within the party, 
and has made it possible to present Sir Alec 
as being without a decisive mind of his own. 
It would surely have been more politic, 
after purely private conferences, either to 
have thrown down the gauntlet or to have 
announced an intention to fight on to the 
last beachhead in a grander and more 
dramatic way. 


NUCLEAR BRITAIN 

Bombs and Politics 

T uesday's exchanges in the House of 
Commons between the Prime Minister 
and the Labour front bench about the 
future of the British nuclear arm show all 
the disadvajitages of making defence an 
electoral issue. What Lord JcUicoe said on 
March 17 th about the eventual possibility 
of contributing the British deterrent to a 
Naio pool was a great improvement on 
earlier Conservative statements, but very 
little purpose is served by attempts to pin 
the Government down on this subject. 

What to do with British nuclear weapons 
is parr of an exceptionally complex series 
of military and political problems, and it is 
quite impossible for any government to 
commit itself in advance without seeing 
what shape those problems arc goin^ to take. 
Inasmuch as it does so—^and this is the 
charge that can be levelled against Labour 
policy—is weakening its bargaining posi¬ 
tion before the negotiation on the future 
structure of the western affiance opens. It 
ought to'be recognised by both parties that 
^ the nuclear relationship between Britain and 
the rest of the affiance is bound to remain 
uncertain until other allies’ intentions be¬ 
come slightly clearer. This is a sphere of 
polic 3 r in which unilateral action is singu¬ 
larly inappropriate, and hair-splitting about 
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the exact definvtioQ <>f the w^rd “indepen¬ 
dent not h^pfuL . . 

RICH AND POtat WORLDS 

Bey Olid the 
Commonwealth 

M r heath’s proposal^ to the.United 
Nations trade conference in Geneva 
on IVionday shoiv that the Government 
agrees with The Tinted ^ A Conservative,” 
whoever he or they may be, at least about 
the Commonweal^. Afjr Heath /(whose 
speech is discussed at mstc leiMui pn 
1^5) in effect bfferecl to bid 
to the Coimnonwealtb preferexm^ by enkrg- 
ing it into a world system Ikiw^ rkfa am 
poor ct^uhtries. 

India’s trade minister, Mr, Manubbai 
Shan, had made. the same point for his 
own country at Geneva last week. Both ^ds 
of the ex-empire are at one in winding up 
Commonwealth preference, at l^st on 
manufactures, if something can be gained. 
Though this winding up is most unlikely 
to emerge as an outcome of the conference 
itself, the mere willingness on both sides is 
an historic evenL Such events are xiot fre> 
Quent, and deserve to be applauded when 
they take place. 

When Commonwealth preference was first 
reaUy called in question during the talks on 
British entry into the common market, there 
was a tendency to look on t^s as a s^-out 
to mean and jealous Europomak Ak.Witsod 
has been making electoral capital out of this 
feeling since the breakdown ii the talks. But 
it is clear from what has been hap^ning in 
Geneva that a cosy reladonship between 
Britain and a third ^ the populadrm of the 
developing world is just not on as a policy 
for development. What is required is that 
the guarantee be enlarged into a worldwide 
relationship between rich and poor. 

Though agriculture poses a very different 
problem (or rather problems) from manu¬ 
factures, there is a moral in this for agri¬ 
culture—and for politics too. The only 
requirement is that one must go forward, 
not backward, from the Commonwealth. If 
it can help to tide over Ae change from 
empire to interdependence in an atmosphere 
of reason and good will, nothing in the 
Commonwealth's life as an economic entity 
will become it like its leaving of it. But the 
nostalgic can take heart. Given the speed 
at which events are moving, it is. stUI likely 
to make a large number of positively last 
appearances before that really happens. 
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AiOCAt^ gWOTieWth —- -. .. 

i ^ Y/i A "'I :< 

i The First €oumim.T:^ 

L ocal elections for the Greater London 
Cowncil and for 21 county owaols 
outside London were taking placf as we 
went to press, and most of we resulta will 
Slave been announced by the time this issue 
;is in readers’ hands. When Sir Alec made 
his decision about the election date this 
jweek, nearly all Cabinet miiiisters assumed 
;glu^y that the Tories were about to be 
fthorou^ly trounced in them. 

( IttB^refore just worth noticing thiaU the 
first counter coundl elections in fact seemed 
to be gomg^ vefy*^iighdy ‘ better for the 
Toms than most ministers appeared to have 
noticed. Oh the ^#t two di^ of this week; 
elecuons were held for ten of the 53 Englf^ 
and Welsh county coiincBsoutsii^ Leiuloa ; 
they covered almost exactly a fifth of the 
focal seats to be fought outside London this 
week, and well over a quarter of the LaAiour- 
held ones; In these ten counties Labour 
made 1191 net gaim of seats. Chi dki very 
tenuous evidence of these first resides, it 
did not look as if Labour was going to 
the full 116 net gains it would need to 
up in all the counties to be fought 
this week in order to get back to its foil 
strength on these councils in 1958. Admit'- 
tedly, those county elections in 1958 were 
held at a thne when it looked as if Labour 
would win a very large majority indeed in 
an early general election. Estimates of 
the number of gains Labour would need 
outside London to feci secure in a general 
election now vary between about 50 and 80 
seats. The first results on Monday and 
Tuesday tended to suggest that by Saturday 
night total net Labour gains would probably 
rise a little above this grey area, but not 
necessarily by much. 


Last Bogey for London 

B y the time of reading most results in 
London and in many of the other 
counties voting on Thursday (inclu 41 ng 
marginal Lancashire and Staffordshire) will 
be known to readers. The Economises score- 
card for the London elections was set out 
on page 42 last week' If the Conservatives 
were to hold Labour to the 35 per cent 
swing compared with 1959 that they would 
need to win a parliamentary general cleaion, 
the Conservatives would win the Greater 
London Council by 56 seats to 44. If Labour 
marked up a bigger swing than 3! per 
cent—and everybody has b^ expecting it 
to do so—it could quickly win a large 
majority on the GLC. By our estimate a 5 
per cent swing compared whh 1959 would 
give it a GLC majonty of eithw 61 to 39 or 
64 to 36, and strangdy a 7 per cent swing 
Wpuldttot we it a single seait more. It just 
happens that none of the ^2 London 
boroughs is Vulnerable to a swing between 
5 ahd 7j)cr cent.' 

If Labour has won any majority on th^ 
GLC, it Will still deserve to be favourite to 
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! © a airei^ where Labour had 4 
GLC n^orijty but less than 61 ee.^ scRts; 
where victory even in June m^tif'fidrbe 
wholly outside, the Conservatives’, 
However, the latest Daily TeiegrapntSeJhip 
poll, due to be published bn AptH' rdth* 
shows Labour’s natiortal lead over^the Con¬ 
servatives at IIj points, compared wiUi xo$ 
points the week before. 


POSTAl. WORKERS 

Postman Bites Hdh 

A STRIKE of post office tdcliverf men, 

nkdy dmed to mess up peopfcfjr loot- 
ball pool plans, now seems certain 1^-fiext 
Thursday. From then on a ban 90 over¬ 
time wbrkiag b^ tlfo Mfok peim & hkcly 
to interfere pretty broadly wim d^ 
service. This action by the ppsfia^ 
at first receive a good dieal ol jploMlc s^« 
patfay, since everyone likes postnxen. ^and 
since it is known that—in big dtiOa Ot atiy 
rate—they are not well p5k!; jBbt the 
Government’s, determination to ^e 
union’s demand for an mdepdldent 
inquiry into post Office pay is certfiifiy 
right. 

Nevertheless, the letter to the Union of 
Post Office Workers in which Mr MaudBng 
declares his resolution to resist t!^ 
demand is in its own way full of nonsense. 
The essence of the thing is the piri^ple 
of fair comparistm ” of civil servfee pay 
levels with levels in private industry; 
union rightly points out that the average 
pay of Its members has lagged^ behind 
pay outside. It confusedly argues that 
** fair comparison ” is a good principle for 
everyone save for postal deliverv men, 
whose work cannot be compared with any¬ 
one else’s. Indeed it cannot. But Mr 
Maudliug firmly reiterates this principle as 
the basis for his policy, and asks the union 
in effect to await the next review that 
should be forthcoming in 1965-66 to con^ 
sider general pay relativities affecting post¬ 
men, and meanwhile to accept a three-year 
agreement for pay rises in line with the 
official 'guiding light for rises in money 
wages. 

But as long aa the principle of ^fair 
comparison ” is ^epted by both sides 
(even if with such modifications on each side 
as to preclude agreement on what it means) 
sense cannot be brought into tffis discus¬ 
sion. Postmen in Birmingham are probably 
underpaid, while postmen in Barnstaple do 
really fairly nicely on the same'money. The 
Chancellor should really stop trying to fight 
the good fight for an incomes pohey wto 
the putty weapons of IHogic and pibus 
cant. It is too silly to tarry on' talking 
"fair comjiarison” between rarc^'for'in¬ 
comparable jobs, on the basis of jkiy .scales 
that may mean, hi different paits of the 
country, either affluence c# jJbvrtty—and’ 
thus, by the only yardstick that actually 
measures anything, eitbef a surplus or a 
shortage of postmen. 





CY PRUS 

The Other Cheek 

RITISH troops serving in the United 
Nations peace force in Cyprus have 
been deliberately fired on by Greek 
Cypriots; others have been held as hostages 
for several hours and one of them disarmed 
at gunpoint. It is not surprising that in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday Mr Sandys 
should have been strongly pressed by 
jnembers of ail parties about the directives 
under which the UN truce force is oper¬ 
ating. These directives have not been made 
public, but Mr Sandys told the House that 
the Government was satisfied that they 
authorised the UN troops to use such 
force as may be absolutely necessary for 
self-defence and to enable them to dis¬ 
charge their mission.” 

The House did not seem to find this 
assurance very satisfactory. It is in the 
nature of a truce force to find itself obliged 
to turn the other cheek more than may 
sometimes seem tolerable ; and if it can 
attain its objectives through friendly per¬ 
suasion alone, in the long run this is likely 
to be far the most effective and satisfactory 
way. But there is a limit to what the 
British or any other UN troops can be 
expected to take passively. And when the 
Swedes, the Finns and the Irish, together 
with the Canadians already in the island, 
take over more of the peace-keeping duties 
now carried out by the British, there is no 
guarantee that they in their turn will not 
quickly bring down on themselves the 
frenzied hostility now primarily reserved 
for the British. 


Nearer the Edge 

E ven if Archbishop Makarios under¬ 
stands the advantages of moderation 
and the di^dvantages of provoking the UN 
commander. General Gyani, into seeking 
tougher dirkdves, it is by no means clear 
that the more extreme of his supporters 
feel the same way. These ^tremists are 
increasingly assertive; at an Eoka rally on 
April 5th9 Archbishop Makarios’s govern¬ 
ment was for the first time publicly 


criticised by Greek Cypriots. It is not an 
encouraging outlook for Mr Tuomioja, the 
UN mediator, who arrived on April 2nd. 

The archbishop himself took one extreme 
step last weekend when he unilaterally— 
and quite illegally—abrogated the treaty of 
alliance between Cyprus, Greece and Tur¬ 
key. This step was clearly designed to get 
the Turkish troops stationed under the 
treaty in Cyprus back to Turkey, and was a 
retort to Mr Inonii’s refusal to remove the 
Turkish troops in Cyprus from their posi¬ 
tions across the Nicosia-Kyrenia road. It 
may be galling for the Greek Cypriots to 
have the Turkish troops controlling this 
road. But, as long as Turkish Cypriot lives 
and property remain so obviously threat¬ 
ened, it is understandable that the Turkish 
government should be reluctant to send the 
troops back to their barracks. If the Cyprus 
government really puts pressure on the 
Turkish troops by withholding all supplies, 
whether shipped from Turkey or bought 
locally, it may find it has at last pushed 
Ankara too far. 


HOUSE PURCHASES 

' 

Super-Solicitous 

W ITH a private member's bill hanging 
over it, the Law Society has at last 
set up a working party on conveyancing 
practice which could cut down much of 
the time and expense involved in buying a 
house. For their services, solicitors at 
present charge standard fees, simply scaled 
to the cost of the property purchased rather 
than to the amount of work actually 
formed. If a solicitor thinks the job is going 
to be a complicated one he can demand time 
fees instead—but few clients realise they too 
are entitled to ask for time fees, if in their 
favour. 

The Law Society has not, in fact, said it 
intends to investigate the structure ^ fees ; 
it does hope to ^ able to reduce them m 
the course of simplifying procedure, but this 
does not necessarily imply abandoning scale 
fees as such. The most irritating d^ges 
at present are for dealing in property whose 
title has been registered under the Land 
Registration Act of 1925. This reduces the 
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search ” for title to simply lookmg up the 
right page in the register. The scale fee for 
registered land is reduced by one-third (see 
table) but is still disproportionately high. 
But the Law Society is at least behind die 

SOLICITORS’ CHARGES 


House 

Unregistered 

Registered 

Scamp 

price 

£4.000 

title 

title 

duty 

£60 

£40 

None 

£10.000 

£105 

£62 lOs. 


Mortgage 

Building Society 

Stamp 

£2.000 

Solicitors' Charge 

Duty 

£14 


£6 5$. 


view that compulsory registration of land 
should be extended all over the country as 
quickly as possible (unfortunately, there is 
at present much too severe a jhortage of 
staff at the registry for this to be done very 
quickly). Solicitors are, however, for 
obvious reasons, opposed to the idea of 
making the register open to view like the 
companies* register. (The case for an open 
national land register was argued in The 
Economist of October 12, 1963.) 

Also covered in the conveyancing fees arc 
the tasks of investigating the local Land 
Charges Registry for things like public rights 
of access, sending a standard form of in¬ 
quiry to local authorities and preparing the 
contract—in nine cases out or ten routine 
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matters. In the case of title-registered land, 
at le^t, the know-how needed to arrange a 
transfer can be easily acquired by a com¬ 
petent person who is not a solicitor. But as 
the law stands only a solicitor is allowed 
to charge a fee for any kind of land transfer. 
The case, now under appeal, which the Law 
Society brought against a non-solicitor in 
Harrbw lunges on this point (and the society 
is so sensitive to public feeling OH thO’^infltter 
as to have told the press, as well as the court, 
of its views). It is to be hoped the work¬ 
ing party examines this matter in the widest 
possible context—^including the eventual 
amalgamation of all charges and titles into 
local registers all over the country. 

PAN-AFRlCA • ' 

Emotional Turmoil 

A ll that white African nationah'sts have 
to do, Dr Verwoerd likes to tell his 
colleagues (and, no doubt, himself), is sit 
tight, while black-ruled Africa collapses all 
arou^ them. Will he be proved correct ? 
Our correspondent in east Africa reports 
on page X29 the collapse of the embryo 
federation in which black Africa’s friends 
have placed so much hope ; if even Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda cannot stay to¬ 
gether, what hope is there for larger units 
in Africa ? One reason for Tanganyika’s 
torpedoing of the east African common 
market (by mali^g known, a week ago, an 
intention to impose trade restrictions 
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against Kenya) may be that Tanganyikans 
feel a need somehow to assert themselves 
beca^ of aQ, east Afneans they were most 
humiliated by the army mutinies in 
January. If so, Tanganyika’s present emo- 
donal turmoil may cause further self- 
inflicted wounds. 

The same kind of emotional danger is 
said, by some Africans to threaten the 
posftioil of even Mr Kenneth Kaiindai the 
prime minister of Northern Rhodteia^ who 
flew hurriedly to Uganda on Aprjf and to 
begin a weekend round of talks with the 
east African leaders in their capitals. Eveh 
while thus discussmg east Africa's (and, 
no doubt, Southern lUKd^iafs) fijkure, Mr 
was forced to loo^. to his own 
pascal position and vigokoudy deny 
reports that lus government mighf pay be¬ 
tween £30 million and £50 mllBpn for the 
mineral royalty rights of the Biilish South 
Africa company. The more radi^a! of bis 
colleagues arc prone to mutter ^privately 
that he will lose his pohticaLlife if a peimy 
more than £5 million is paid; pubikly 
say the figure will be nil Already 
notion of sendina a diplomatic mission tO 
South Africa had earned him shan> 
criticism from other African states. To Air 
Kaunda’s south, the breach between 
African leaders in Southern Rhodesia re¬ 
mains unhealed; to his north, the tom 
Congo may soon face, when the last United 
Nations troops with^aw, a fresh bid for 
power by Mr Tshombe, who was dropping 
heavy hmts in London this week. 

is the kind of pan-African backdrop 
against which a most ambitious interna- 
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MR GLADSTONE’S BUDGET 


^Tt The Budget of ihe Chancellor of the 
^11 Exchequer will not give unmlxcd 

^ satisfaction. Nothing human ever 

docs. But it will, perhap^ go as near to it 
as the complications of .affairs and the im¬ 
perfections of humanity will admit. Persons 
who hold a different opinion on the sugar 
duties may object and be disappointed: Sic 
enemies of the miilt duty may be vexed: 
one or two other small and outlying 
minorities may be discontented, but taking 
the country as a whole, sensible men of 
business, who are the ultimate authority in 
this matter, will certainly approve of the 
principal propositions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and will wonder and admire 
ilw singular ingenuity with wldcb they are 
pieced together. A Budget is half an 
artistic work to Mr Gladstone. His figures 
Jtave a kind of ingenious beauty—some¬ 
times, perhaps, a little mialcadihg, but often, 
as now, embodying and ensuring good 
rci^ts with a delicate and singular pre¬ 
cision. Mr Gladstone overlays his Budget 
speeches with so much information, that 
pers^s who have but a slight faculty of 
reading can scarcely make out from them 
what the real position of the current 
hnancial year is. Mr Gladstone states it 
Wfectly, but he states so much else that 


some men of business, who have litde lime 
and little quickness in catching miscel¬ 
laneous facts, hardly comprehend as they 
should how the matter stands. Yet every 
Budget must be a simple matter when it is 
reduced to its real essence. . . , The 
gear’s accounts stand: 


Income 

Expenditure ... 
Surplus 


69,4^,000 

66,890,000 

^ 570,000 


the whole of which is applicable to the 
reduction of taxation. . . . Mr Gladstone. 
said quietly in his peroration^** Looking kt 
the proposals of a ^rticuiar year, they may 
be, perhaps, just like the stones cast by the 
passing traveller on a heap. Each separate 
contrimition is small, but the general result 
is that a pile ari^s which is sufficient to 
commemorate some renowned action 
some famous man.” In the great rcfficitt 
of English taxatkm, several' famous min 
will be entitled to remembraoceu 1;>ut even 
from a casual survey of two ii . 

clear that Mr Gladstone’s aqt|S&g will, be 
amongst the most remarkable, And jUiaie . 
one of the most famous. ^^ 
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tkwial conference on cconcwnic sanctions 
against South Africa is to be launched in 
I^ndon next week. The chairman will be 
Mr Mond Slim, the Tunisian foreign 
minister; the patrons include Mr Benbella, 
• Mr Nel^, Mr Nycrerc, and several other 
distinguished heads of sute; the list of 
spoomi make a suable chunk of 
latl-colonial who’s who. 
Thi^ as a powerful 

par( df:tiie em^ities of dug-in 
Banoi^]lIsxft.i% Africa ; Dr 

' hope Bf his enemies’ 

internecine 
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Finger among 'Wasps 

A K unsympathetic and probably uncon- 
, vinced Security Counol h«r been li^i^- 
ing this week to Sir Patrick Dean, 
British de]cgate»ezpiainmg,tli|t the bombing 
of the Yemeni fortress at Suiefil oo^l^Cft 
28th was an aa of sw-defeoee» not 
retribution. Agamst a buaz of Ahib annr, 
Britain’s allies are bound to themsehr^ 

wondering not only whether there mi^ 
not have been a less crude nm of discourag¬ 
ing Yemeni border raids, but also what 
Britain’s interest in the South Arabia penin¬ 
sula really consists bf. And even ^ itiost 
patriotic of British voices quavers 
trying to explain the twitted ^ain of obsb- 
lete and controversial interests that IhA 
L<Nidon with the sheikhdoms and sultanates 
of the peninsula. Probably the most that 
the British can hope for from the present 
session of thc^ Security Cotmcil is a resolu¬ 
tion phrased in mild enough terms so that 
they can slip out of the dock with an 
abstention. 

Given the discomfort of Britain’s position, 
the bombing of Harib seems about as sensi¬ 
ble an act of defence as a one-legged man 
throwing a brick at a wasps’ nest. The 
sheikh of Beihan, for whose protection the 
bombs were dropped, has long been accused 
by the Yemcm republicans of supplying 
arms across the disputed frontier to the 
Ycracni royalists. The sheikh is not a 
hereditary leader, but the son of the power¬ 
ful Sherif of Beihan, who is the federation’s 
niinister of Ae interior. The argument 
among Arab nationalists is whether the wily 
Sherif of Beihan is blaclonailing his British 
protcj^ms to be tougher .than they would 
othei^ise pe^ or wliether the machiavellian 
British are using Beihan to try to destroy 
the Yemen republic and save their, base at 
Aden. 

All this may be nOnsehSe, but the fact 
remains thtit the South Arabian Federation, 
which includes both Beihan fmd Aden, will 
^^rvi^ only if ^kt^on rea^sonable^terms with 
the there is 

ho place Fdf It as i Bntish-^otectcd oddity 
. Pfid D^efiir:$indya h 
Ta^^a^^o^sl||r ihba-sigHted view i^te 

is really acting of the fcdcraiion: 








encyclopaedic Marconi 


Marconi and 
the eisfhth plag:ue 

jolnod battle against tlio locusts 
^\hen tlie Desert Locust Conliol Oiganlza- 
lion roz' Eastern Africa chose Marconi radio 
to establish communication between Its 
biise headquaiters and various points of 
ai ilvity on the giound and in t.lic aii. The 
equipment achieves ranges of up to 1.200 
miles with only 100 watt output powei— vital 
1 anges when the war i.s caiilcd to the distant 
locust breediuff grounds. Over 1.000 of these 
sets arc in use all over the world. Dofeatlng' 
the locust is just one way in which Marooni 
I ommunlcatlon equipment contilbutos to 
the commercial and Industrial life of the 
world today. 


Since its formation nearly 70 years ago, the 
Mai coni Company has been a major exporting: 
organization and is today responsible for over 
a third of the total exports of the capital 
electronics industry of the nation. 

Just as export is the driving force behind a 
healthy national economy, so brains are the 
driving force behind export—brains that will 
woi k towards establishing a good conversion 
ratio of imported raw materials to exported 
finished products. That this ratio is exception¬ 
ally good in the electronics industry is a trib- 
ul e to the industry’s brains and particularly to 
the contribution of the Marconi Research and 
Development organization, the largest of its 
kind in Europe. 

Exporting is challenging and satisfying; It 
also involves risks which, though lessened by 
experience, can best be offset by the provision 
of a secure home market--a responsibllity 
which devolves upon all who are concerned 
to strengthen sterling and enhance British 
prestige abroad. 



The Marconi Corppany Lirnited 


A merrtker ofthf Engjtiih Electric Qrmp aTCcMpaHies - . ,. 

M'XiiCONI HOUSi^, CHELMSfORO^ iSSEX. ENGLAND 


Marconi is ctofence radar 

Alarconl’s arc the lararest British suppliers of defencs 
radar bystems and have made bi; fur th)9 vreatest con¬ 
tribution oil Of the 

and NATO. Marconi wamlnfr 

find. ff|roa]id contr^led Infeiteptfou have 

been supplied to more than 40 Air the world. 


tTOH 
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l^t cal|dti fust another of Timothy’s tall talcs and ilicre's no reason to be alarmed. Small boys are always 

.' adveAbli^^ iMdllptfie'U be plenty of opportunity for him when he grows up. For things arc happening in the new 
^ QWW(i(l^ Qmtunonwcalth, and expansion is rapid. We at Barclays D.C.O. have helped to bring 

i||llC(Sttraging trade and providing financial stability. We have an unrivalled knowledge of 
km |6ndi|ib|^j^ rei^^^ents, in these new territories, which we are always d^ighted to pass on to British 
/^^msmp in'^ijpe^g up new markets for their goods abroad. 

For detailed reporie from our branches on the spot about trade with Africa^ the Mediterranean or 
the On fniitH^^nce Department at S4 Lombard Street^ London^ E.Cj. 


Barclays Bank D.C.O. 


iik lililH S Oi-'t /'J>t tJW litiflti 
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Franco 

S ’PAIH abowu^g several sigua of jpregtiahcy^ The feclibg aeems 
to be chat a ftew ft^gime la the verfle of behig borni Somt- 
dioea a peiMKi of cato ID a Me am be aa 

as any crisis. The ni^ coftiiiig tboUgbiin detail epi*' 

sodic and disidntcd, suggests just sudi a period. Superficially, 
General Franco ia, as akvays, firmly ki the saddle and there has been 
no doimiesiic upheaval to compare wirir last year’s sir&te di the 
Asturian miners, let alone* the nariOo-wklc strikes of the year before. 
Neither the trial in February of sociidists accused ii trying to 
revive the pre-iriir Socialise Workers^ p»ty (a crime in the one-party 
state), nor the demonstrations during last month’s congress of the 
official trades unions, the smdicatos, became a fociiS for Spanish 
political life. 

Yet, in their way, these events were possibly more significant 
than the Asturian strikes. The miners are a world apart and the 
Asturias, important though they are, lie on the periphery of the 
country. But this year's episodes have given an insight into the 
rate of change in public opinion. By any standard, it seems to he. 
gathering speed. 

The several hundred workers and students who demonstrated 
for free trade unions on two successive days in Madrid last month 
were not molested by the police until they had, apparently on the 
orders of the leaders of the sindicatos themselves, eiuered the ooi^- 
ference hall and turned the, congress into a show for the opposition. 
The sindicatos, in which employers and i^ureaucrats have more say 
chan the workers, are one of the pillars of the authoritarian regime. 
That their leaders were under such pressure to repre^nt the 
workers better than in the pa.Ht, displaying libcralitjrto' the point 
of weakness, suggests that ^cy know the termites ace at work. 

On the other hand, the tritk of the 33 socialists in Madrid in 
February suggested that change, when it corner may uoc happen 
in the violent- manner that has done Spam so much harm. The 
public prosecutor did try to emphasise the revolutionary traditions 
of the SodaHst Workers* patty. But the eighteen defence lawyers 
(and their arguments) seemed to be a living refutation of this thesis. 
The lawyers included men with F^ancbiaf backgrounds as wen as 
Republican ones. A professor of canon' law at Seville university 
compared Stxrialism with Christianity ^ a monarchist lawyer praised 
one of the most noble of the socialist martyrs of die civil war ; and 
the central argument of the defend was that Spain could never 
be part of a united Europe if sociahsts iu touch with men like Mr 
Wilson, Signor Nenni, M. Defferrc and M. Spaak were beyond the 
pale at home. Thirteen of. the accused were sent to prison with 
sentences of one to five years^ but not before it had been shown 
that the heirs of the old revolmionaries are moderate reformists, 
that reds and blades can tdk a common language and fliat the official 
rhetoric about Spahr’s “ ori^aF for^n df dcmocraky ’* fe trio teUo^ 
to be Used by the piUsectnfoD as m weap^ jdiib&te. 

The persisti^Qe of Ab /curi afeut iS^j^ of 

Ct^eral Frabi;^, who if ^td Xd froi^;armup-2k:liiNra;d 

is at least a sSgp pf the widcfp^i^d . iBvw 

group of poUtkal isDpQCtaiics seems to fceK.manocuvri^ for its place 


/r;i' 

. Mi 



in tomorrow’s sun. The saost important st^ of ^ has been the 
new position taken up a fortnight ago. by the offiriU hier¬ 

archy in an article in Eedesia cdcbcatmg the 251b annivetfliry cf 
the peace'after the civil war. The aitideinade three poims, ill of 
whidi make Uonsense of one of die cardinal doctrinea oif thr regime 
of which the church has liirfaerfo been an esmbli^ed propt First, 
ii calls for the' free expression of “ contrary opinions,**' Second, it 
argues for a separation of the executive, le^lative and judicial 
powers and for truly representative trad^ unions. Thirdi it attacks 
the “ scandalous "’ wealth in the midst of poverty of a ‘Vsm'ali |:roup 
of privileged people."’ 

The correspondent in Madiid of the Far^ daaly Figaro quoted 
recently from an article written by the most eminent editorialist 
of the Opus Dei (the orgaoisarion o£ Catholics seeking to apply 
their beliefs to secular Itfe), Sr Rafad Calvo Sprrer: ^We warn 
Spain to be a riaditional ihbnarchy whh* a constitution as close Si 
possible to that 6f the United States.^' The attempt of the <^mcb> 
and'^f people JB^uect^ wiffi ft; to both Standard-bi^er and 
epnfes^r tq the dcjnocratic fmceiiil ^paiii bid to 

ooptrol t|b.(^ic^ trsmsidpn that l^ranco> 

roie. Aabd^c $t;atement by a leading member of the ., 0 ^s Dei 
runs ''We mean to be therlast govenmdnt of General Franco 
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and the first of the monlrchy: then wc shall march on Europe.** 

Compared to the position of the church, spawning the Catholic 
action groups active in the underground trade unions and the Opus 
Dei with its envied “ technocrats ” firmly ensconced in vital political 
and economic jobs, the activities of the would-be reformists among 
the ruling Falangists seem to have the vigour chiefly of despair. 
True, a pamphlet circulating in Madrid some weeks ago, lunging 
equally at the Opus Dei^ th« leaders of the Movement (the name of 
the official party) and the mo^^hists, claimed implicitly to speak 
for a million veterans on the nationalist side of the civil war. The 
leaders tl^ Movement, like Sr Solis, the boss of the sindicatosy 
have their poH^al moments when they publish polls showing that 
Spanish youth is indifferent to the nionarchy and when they exploit 
rivalries' of the various claimants to the throne ; how far this 
gees them is not clear. It is also not clear whether the refusal of 
Italy, lielgiutfK. and Holland to let Friincp*s Spain associate with 
the oommon market has weakened the Bnropeans of the Opus Dei 
or ineftaaed tjhe ^er^ desire for a regime that is not ostracised. 

On the whole the only power in Spiain other than the church 
likely to play a part in the next regime is the army. Here too there 
arc persistent rumours of political activity. There have been reports 
of ^ arrest of senior officers, and ac^rding to the exiles’ paper, 
tberica, published in New York, seniof officers have sounded known 
leaders^ die opposition in three towns, including Seville. It is, 
in die nature of the case, hard to assess the significtmee of these 
manoeuvres, but the overall impression is certainly not one of 
confidence in the continued stability of the Franco regime. 

General Franco’s rcspon.se to all these pressures is cbaracteristi- 
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caffy unruffled. In so far as he is moving at all, it seems to be in a 
portentously tonoisc-Ukc fa^ion towards aj sub<Jaullism of his 
own. Spain is not mych ^amoured of Genial de GauJlc’s vi^ciy 
of nationalism, if only because it .satisfies French and not Spanish 
pride, but Spain’s attitude to trade with Cuba is at least British if 
not French. This is all the more striking because the American 
threat to cut off aid could have been effective in Spain, though in 
the end the Americans proved too interested in maintaining ihe 
naval base at Rota to dare carry it out. 

The Caudillo told the monarchist daily ABC otx the 25ih anni¬ 
versary of the “ peace ” of his plans for constitutional reform. These 
have been in the air for six years and the Spanish leader was as 
usual elaborately vague, but the purport of his remarks seems to 
be to institute a kind of Gaullist dyarchy with the head of state 
holding the effective powers while a prime minister docs the dirty 
work. He also spoke in favour of a “ social-minded, popular and 
representative monarchy.” As Spain has, in theory, been a 
monarchy since 1946 with the general as regent, it is not clear if 
this means that Don Juan could ever be head of stat^. 

In some ways, a Gaullist constitution might suit a country as 
tensely divided between conservatives and reformists as Spain. If 
the church and the army can indeed preside over a new regime it is 
not likely to be very radical whatever form of democratic words 
they use. Their c.s.seniial motive must be to control the clandestine 
opposition as it surfaces. Nevertheless, (leneral Franco’s massive 
slowness seems less authoritative than in the past. Dictators arc 
notoriously prone to leave their succession to their would-be 
successors. The potential grand electors are busy lining up. 


INI ERNATIONAL REPOR’l' 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 

“Tactics, Comrades, Tactics!" 


T Taviko decided to end their six months 
JL A self-ira|) 09 ed restraint in the face 
of Jaunting Chinese attacks, the Russians 
must now be anxiously analysing the reac¬ 
tions of the rest of the communist world, 
in particular of thtir east European allies. 
So far, the reactions in eastern Europe have 
not been as uniformly enthusiastic as they 
would once have been. 

Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, east Germany 
and Hungary have all declared-themselves 
on Russia*8 side in its quarrel with China, 
but with significant variations of warmth. 
The Bulgarians and the Czechs have given 
the Russians the most unreserved support. 
Both the Bulgarians, in a central committee 
statement dated March 21st and published 
on April 4tb, and the Czechs, in a speech 
by President Novotny on April 5th, whole¬ 
heartedly support Mr Suslov’s proposal for 
convening a world communist conference 
next autumn. The east Germans have also 
come out in support of a conference, but 
in much more guarded terms; their views 
were expressed m a report of a central com¬ 
mittee meeting from February 3rd to 7th 
but published on^ last, week. On the other 
hand, the resolution approved by the Hun¬ 
garian central committee after a meeting 
from February zpth to 22nd, published 
on April 3rd, speaks of the p«ty’s “ com¬ 
plete sblidarity** with the Russians, but 
makes 00 mention of the proposed world 
conference. 

The announcement in Moscow"on Thurs¬ 


day that Mr Gomuika would soon go to 
Moscow may well be connected with the 
Poles’ misgivings. By Wednesday they had 
not yet brought themselves to publish their 
official reactions to the new Sino-Sovict 
crisis, although they had published a sum¬ 
mary of Mr Suslov's speech. OjIi Tuesday 
this summary was partially reproduced in 
Pravdf, purporting to be parts of an 
editorial in the Polish Tryhuna Ludu ; 
unless Pravda was misled by its Warsaw 
correspondent, it looks as if it wap trying to 
put over a fast one on its readers- about the 
Polish attitude. ! 

The Rumanians, however, have given 
no similar opportunities for misrepresenta¬ 
tion, since they have kept mum about the 
whole business. They have published no 
summary of Mr Suslov’s speech,) and their 
reports of Mr Khrushchev’s speeches in 
Hungary have cut out all his re^renccs to 
C 2 hina. Presumably, the Rumanians sec no 
advantage in giving up their neutral stand 
between Russia and China, but:the exact 
terms in which they will expiress their 
neutrality are to be decided by their central 
committee next week. 

Outside eastern Europe, while the French 
communists are strongly supporting the 
sumixK)i]ing of a world comm;imist con- 
ference, the important and influeritial Italian 
Communist party has let it be known that 
it still thinks that such a confer'cnce would 

a mistake. Ail these doubts and lussita- 
lions are not due to any sympathy for the 


Chinese case ; they probably arise mainly 
from an aversion from any step that might 
make the present split in the world com¬ 
munist movement permanent and irrevoc¬ 
able. (One must here leave on one side 
the Rumanians, some of whose motives 
appear to be peculiar to themselves.; 
Already most communist parties, whether in 
power or not, have been bothered to some 
extent by the subversive ” splitting ” activi¬ 
ties of the Chinese ; these might be expected 
10 become more dangerous if the Chinese, 
drummed out of the communist movement 
led by Moscow, set up their own centre. 

Moreover the Italian communists, for 
domestic political reasons, set great store by 
being demonstrably autonomous ” from 
Moscow. 'Illus they must be reluctant to 
get involved in any formal excommunication 
of China by Moscow and its supporters, 
because that might give an unfortunate 
impression of subordination to Moscow. 
The Jugoslavs too would dislike any strong 
assertion of Moscow’s leadership. So, for 
that matter, would most members of the 
Soviet block. Although they may still 
prefer to behave with more discretion than 
the Rumanians, they probably all regard 
the Sino-Soviet quarrel as a golden oj:^r- 
tunity to secure greater independence from 
Moscow. But in Budapest on April 3rd 
Mr Khrushchev spoke of the need to find 
new. “ organisational fotms ” that would 
draw closer together the countries of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid and 
tiw Warst^w Treaty. This remark can 
hardly have been welcoffie to those 
east Europeans who sc^ the Sino-Sovict 
quarrel as an opportunity to loosen, not 
tighten, their links with Moscow. 
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FROM A CORRCSrONDlSNT 

N obody believed that Belgium’s doctofs 
would carry‘otit . their threat to strtt^ 
at the end * <rf last montli. There had 
already been a crisis in Januaiy when rela¬ 
tions between the doctors and the Catholic- 
Socialist coalition under Mr L^fcvrc 
seemed to reach breaking point over the 
new social insurance law. But a two-month 
truce was declared and the government 
and the doctors agreed tb tgke a doscr look 
at their differences, wilh employers and 
trade unionists sitting at the conference 
table as mediators. 

Five days before the time limit was up, 
over a thousand doctors from the Li&ge 
and Luxemburg provinces suddenly packra 
their bags and went off for an Baster holi¬ 
day, announcing that for' them the strike 
was already on. On April rat 10,000 of the 
country’s 12,000 mcdkal practitioners 
downed tools, leaving a dazed and anxious 
public to wonder what had gone wrong. 

'The fost month of the truce period was 
wasted m minor squabbles. Subsequently, 
the more the doctors studied the new law, 
the less they liked it. Etulier they had 
asked for three articles to be rpnoved; 
now, they condemn all the 26 articles that 
directly concern their profession. Ironic¬ 
ally, this waS' the’ first time that the two 
sides had got down to details togethert 
the laws were drawn up lafet year by thh 
government {done, because the doctors 
refused to collaborate. The govenunem 
admits that its new legislatioii is imperfect^ 
but pohits out that if is inc^mded only to 
run for a trial period. > ^ 

In return for hi^er^> contributions, the 
law offets greater sidt benefits inchidiiig, in 
some cases, entirely free treatment. It also 
flimg to dmtrol coscsy 'by preventing waste 
and false fttutns from ^oents, docaor^'OC 
the powerful benefit sbeietks' vdio rciin- 
burse parieots and a:se id turn teimb 
bursed^ by the atatoi Debtors are accused 
of caring most about losing their frisedom 



to ** over-cmisiMj^trdff," 

Moreover, they say that the extension pf 

tuberculosis or mental, Mnesses is thin 
end ' Maidl«id itiedifiine, 

which they wil} never eccept., Ti^ 
tiskat ihe.hKt tbat if they choo^ to 
half in and hilf out or the natuhal ach 
(they CiMinot hotltract right out) dieir. 
patKQts ^1 suffer financiauy by reedviog 
only half benefits from the ^eme though 
naamg full contributions to it. Thus, they 
say, the patient’s right to a free choice m 
doaor is infringed. Last but not feast, 
they protest against the loss of professional 
secrecy between doctor and paaent because 
of (he prying eyes of government clerks. 

The problem is complex and could be 
vital to the nation’s welfare. Perhaps its 
long-term implications for doctors explain 


ctean'a^«hiff''>KBn«i^’aiKh-!s»'ih#'^gi^’« < 
liteo ahisviiw viast«lilavci 9 HW^tc>«ficft 
ita£:ot8ulMi#lea dossn «b« i-mhiistK uia 
eftat^bf tlitr‘ksri M. liabwaooitfwebFfeiil 

and'so lDudIy)''tfaaa'.'he'lefit'''asidiaut'behi^ 

aUo td enltti Usiaev^'h*. ^ Thare haw 
beea iubaeilwift bowk/'lfacaiii^tiiaatrifiO < 
began' dOiMis,' tha soveiiunain'<aki'tfldoii' 
leaders haw dl hM eestirafaied itt tbtfe 
io oommeiitB. Thaw k a widaapi^ 

. feat soBaetUns isfaohld go hwtlbtv 
: sritis this cbOeie^ b«Mhd|g'«Mi 
dieiwidbtf'Of'jeakl 
' hw^nnariMbhr {dtah'. i- ■■-‘■'i ■< • 
r l^'amh^ddWn '.Aa odaDttb tlMWlb- HM 

oCBti^. atfeitt ^.attMtb ll hd&iaA 
Taw hwe >beiu<’'ipaned'#wn«iMM^ 

national fedetadon 

doaed waka httahek 
ing^nendcata'tba^ihdMMvi 
at 'praattif rawd^'' * Nohl'f 

baaisi/NhaiWB Ae'^gowittiiijeht. 
n»tan‘' diacuaslaaM:'«idy''amH^‘’tl 
left off nipe'diya''»o.“^)te^tte' 1 
dendaca 'dud * 'evtti'^'*^fiiaiwaaiak 
dome* out- oh^akfitei Antty' iibeaMh hayd 
been wdad’ htKha fMhf 
hi Ceimatsy «« atkff did 
(whaw alreit^^thiw biddab '«ne -bean 
horn). In die ovaicroivdbff'ci^HBtff boa- 
pkds murses are drbpptog wfth' firtigiie. 
Early on Thhiiiday 'martiag; a flitter '«f 
hope came fiom Seiaihg,:deBr’14h9ei vdfew 
local talica bemeen doctors and true 
unionists yielded an agttement diat sdgbt 
end the strike. |hit only on Thursday even¬ 
ing did 'It setm likely ■ that uMer tte- 
tacts between die' ahtag^sts 'might w 
renewed. 
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EAST GERMANY 

Notes from Beyond the Elb^, 


This articles describing the contrast between 
what the east German economy has achieved 
and what it has not, comes from aaorrespon- 
deni who has been working in east Germany 
1 for the past few years, 

W ITH great effort and great deprivatioitt 
east Germany has made considerable 
economic progress since X945. Today the 
shops ore fiikd with many goods, thou^ 
often not with essendals. In Beriin 
Especially many blocks ot flats are ^^inging 
up out of the bombed ruins. Childreafkle 
cared for from the nursery to the uwwity, 
wbdre 50 per ceiit of the ‘Students have a 
working class background. Ttere is a health 
servioe comparable with Britain’s; cheap 
holi^ can be had through the trade 
unions, thou^li the* choice is^*gl;e^riy 
restricted f there is sedirity of employmait. 

* Old 1^ pensioners can worlt without fear 
of losiiig meir peflokdis. i People rardy^ pav 
mote than is a maDdf for their Sms, small 
and'often ofikeifipt though, these tun^ and 
trateUingfto work is not expens^e^' 
earnteladvely good Wages: a sWUed worfcr 


about £12 a week (%urcs givwa here relate | 
to actual purchasing powtr. ahd not to 
official or unofiBdil exchange ratesX m vxh 
skilled worker £S' h weckg. a^feadier*Xfi^ 

I year.^ and a prOfesM about g^,oop i. year* | 
With GB<xhq8kwakia, edst Qefinasy enjoys a 
higher standard living than iuiy-auMer | 
socialist country* ' v. j 

But for all discontcos haasetded lite I 

a blanket over the couiitry«>^lD mvate coil- . 
versttion the cast Geahaa> wm sodn Itart | 
talking about his despair > ^and^ JiMtriitloflSi I 
/He si^ at the cecurrait shortages in the ; 
^lops^ the waits d&<three houia in povetn- 
ment ofiices,^ind tie laaiiy restrictions on 
travellkig. • There arc> * hfe ’ * wiE * agree, 
certainly many goods iau< thc^ windows^ 
but the raasor biades are nearly always bhwtt, 
ball point peht do not > work,'envelapM wfii 
not seal andimatebendo not ^en hw;'One 
can buy an electric swkdi and screw 
mtsrink ; oho cin buy a iriiiigMmor ■ sdd 
find Aeae it» ptoig to 

ftagk are watt fed, hw^(patttv. 
tad wtooiaff oM^ar^iiinittwaanrtily’ 
the West In the boteher’t oiie> may find 
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only poor'quality pork, in the greengrocer's 
only , cabbage aod a few miserable apples^ 
and in the groeer'a one is relieved to find 
that there are actually some eggs. Queuing 
for half an hour is common, and a very 
long queue is a sign of a sudden delivery 
of, say, lemons or bananas. Many essentiais, 
from toUct paper to onions, arc nearly always 
missing. People naturalW and thu 

increases the sWtages. Uoder-^c-counter 
trade is an accepted part of life. Although 
there are jdeoty of clothes, people tardy 
find what they really want. It can take 
four weeks to get a coat cleaned, a year to 
get taken, on by a laundry. A shoe-mender 
may accept shoes only on Monday morn¬ 
ings, and a plumber only be obtainable after 
a strongly wotded complaint to the com¬ 
munal, authorities together with double pay¬ 
ment of the official sate. 

Worst of all ia tbc shortage of accommo¬ 
dation, fe wiR be. years before there is 
adequate housing. . To obtain a flat is a 
sign of social smtus. For the ordinary 
person this nieans years of pestering the 
fusing authockks. Allocation is arbitrary 
and them are no clear priorities. 

Ileads 0^ factories and university depart¬ 
ments find themselves tang^ in a network 
of a complex and demanding bureaucracy. 
There are frequent questionnaires, such as 

How does the study of Russian literature 
help you in your work? Elaborate.'’ If 
one writes to a government department, an 
answer is rarely received, and if one tele¬ 
phones, the responsible person is usually 
not available. The simplest thing grows 
complicated. Someone in an iii&ucncial 
position recratly needed to have an entry 
made in an id^mtity card. The official told 
him to come the following morning as he 
did not have the necessary seal. After 
vigorous demands for an immediate settle¬ 
ment of the matter, the frightened official 
took out the allegedly missing seal and put 
the stamp in immediately. 

Perhaps the harassed citizen would like 
to escape all this by packing his bags and 
g^g to some quiet and peaceful fishing 
village. Alas, the private b^kiog of hotels 
it almost impossible when all holida3^1aces 
are booked by the trade unions. To get 
a holiday one must book at least six months 
in advance. A holiday in Bulgaria or Hun¬ 
gary involves months of negotiadons with 
the cast Gernian travel bureau. And, of 
course, since I961 travel to western coun¬ 
tries has virtually ceased. 

As die oommuoist system in east Ger¬ 
many (and some other communisc countries) 
has prdgressed economically industry has \ 
recovered from its wartime devastation, 'Pie 
quesdoQ noW' is . whether the country is 
equipped suffidendy to make Idixher 
progress or whether it will begin tib stag¬ 
nate. Two fundamental problems* now. fa^ 
the case ^Gcnnaa icgunc.. The; difficuldcs 
created' hpushortages' and inadequate ser¬ 
vices mmM overcome ; and,.on a podtkal 
fdane, the people must boitltaped more 
personal' liber^^ {; Whether ffieaa hkas can 
be achieved within' die system^is. a quesdon 
diar involves zMJt only east Germany but the 
Whole communist vtorid. .'f 


CEYU>N 



Dr Perera : lurch ItRvyards I , 


Storm In the Teacup 

FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRESPONDENT 

W HILE Ceylon’s parliament stands pro¬ 
rogued until July loffi, the island’s 
month-old state of emergency was allowed 
to lapse on April 4ch. It had to be. Any 
extension would, by law, have had to be 
reported to parliament, and it was precisely 
because the government was finding parlia¬ 
ment increasingly irksome that it had 
decided to send it on four months’ holiday 
in the first place. 

Parliament has never been the favourite 
forum of the ruling Sri Lanka Freedom 
party, except in its early years of office when 
the left-wing parties were prepared to offer 
their debating talent for the government’s 
uses. For this they received much thanks, 
but nothing more. Disillusioned, they with¬ 
drew their support and added ihcir voice to 
the assault on a government which was not 
only leaderlcss (Mrs> Bandaranaike, the 
prime minister, sits in the senate) but could 
not make up in numbers what it lacked in 
experience, ideas or debating skill. 

Today, even the numbers have vanished. 
Defections and by-clcction defeats have cut 
the government’s majority to three, and 
there is often a backbencher ready to pop 
up and attack his own leaders. In effect, 
parliament has been rtm by the opposition. 
Each day the government was mercilessly 
lashed, and its backbenchers got more rest¬ 
less as things got worse. With morale and 
pfdSttge. dropping, and elections not far off, 
the easiest tl^g to do was to shut up the 
whole talking-shop. Mrs Bandaranaike duly 
did so. • .* fc 

The pfoibgation, announced on March 
X2th« sdso give* Mrs Bandaranaike time to 
rally heivown party and to look for reinforce-* 
menn before facing the opposition again for 
the speech from the throne in July, and, 
more impotumt, the bu^et in August. ^ It 
threw opposidbn pobtictans iqtp a apcll of 
frenzied spetukdoo;. and th^ iii' turn 
whipped, up a ^tato of tenrion unparalleled 
since the murder of Mr Solomon Bandaran¬ 


aike in 1959. The press joined 
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pede the governinent into A-'ci^ssolutiqft, 
since its own clccdon prospects are bright. 
The Left may have thdugnt the tinte was 
ripe for a new alliance , with the Sri Lanka 
Freedom party, on the L^Vtetms. But 
the bizarre propagandist techniques that the 
opposition adopted puzzled observers: the 
only likely outcome was to shake public 
faith in the sanity of politicians. 

When the dost settled, certain impressions 
remained. Mrs Bandaranaike is determined 
to last the full term, and Is looking for help. 
There are two obvious sources: the Left, 
and the Tamil Federal party. Mrs Banda- 


ranaike has already said she will offer con¬ 
cessions on the language issue to the Tamil 
minority, but the Federal party, who helped 
her to power and got no reward, arc unim¬ 
pressed. She is therefore turning left. The 
Trotskyist Lanka Sama Samaj party, which 
would have joiiK'd her for free in i960, is 
now making conditions. Indeed, one of its 
factions thinks the Sri Lanka Freedom 
party should be left to fall apart, leaving rhe 
united leftist front as the only alternative to 
a return to the Right and the United 
National party. Tbc other faction, beaded 
by the party leader. Dr N. M. Perera, would 
like to take office as the only way of halting 
the drift to the right—on a minimum pro¬ 
gramme, of course. At present the mili- 
tantly anti-government trade unions ue 
hampering Dr Perera. But he hopes that the 
party conference due in May will give the 
go-ahead. 

The key govenimcnt figure in the negoti¬ 
ations is the finance minister, Mr T. B. 
Bangaratne, who not only has to get the 
August budget through under darkening 
finmeial clouds hut also represents the 
extreme left of the cabinet. He would firmly 
approve an idignment between the Sri Lanka 
Freedom: party and the moderate Marxists. 
Some items already discussed for a mini¬ 
mum progroinme include, the nationalisation 
of foreign banks and of import and export 
traldc. , 

lf.£^Recera, .witK hi6 grpup of about niae 
MPs, joins the government, the former agrif 
culture minister, Mr Phflip Gumwardene, 
lending another left-wing pa^y^ is fikely to 
do the same. .A leftwai^ huxdt for Ce^ori 
ison the cards. > / 
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As the striking new BEA Trident comes in to lend at Nice, among the first to welcoitie it on the 
tarmac is the Air BP fuelling crew. From its elegant nose to its eye-catching tail the Trident has 
been designed by Hawker-Siddeley for maximum passenger space, comfort and convenience. Now 
being introduced on services, to Nice and Zurich, the BEA Trident will later extend its operations 
Frankfurt, Rome, Stockhbbn isnd Helsinki. t , i 

At Niob, a's at these other airports. Air BP's experience and know-how match the streamlined scrpdules of 
interriational aviation, yvith the latest equipment, designed for high speed delivery. Air BP can puten board up to 
20,000 gallons in 20 minutes. In this arid many other ways. Air BP serves most of the world's International airlines. 
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There's no more searching test of a glass 
than to make it Into a mirror, and reflect 
an object In It again and again. There's 
no doubt which glass makes today's 
finest, truest mirrors, it is Float glass, 
invented and developed by Pilkingtons. 



Pllkington glass Is made or processed in 
up-to-date plants In nine countries, and 
behind every product are the vast resources 
of some of the glass industry’s largest 
laboratories, working on quality control, 
and on research and developmient 
Pllkington research and development 
produced Float glass which, with Its new 
clarity and brilliance, outdates Plate glass 
In modern buildtng» for mirror making and 
for toughening into safety glass. For the 
finest glass specify Pilkingtons. 


An up-tp-tlie-minute glass for every 
building need: 

Float • Plate • Sheet • Patterned 
Wired • Heat-Absorblriif 'e ''Vltrolite” 
"Armourplate" and "Armourcast" Doors 
Coloured Cladding Glass • Domes • Glass 
Blocks • "Insullght" Double^lazing Units 
Diffuse Reflection Glass • Louvre Blades 

For further Information please write to: 
PILKINOT0N BROTHERS LIMITED 
ST/ HELtNS, LANCASHIRE, ENOLANO 
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EAST AFRICA • 

Contrary Nyerere 

FROM OUR FAST AFRICA COR^fOKD^T 

M any people believed that the army 
mutinies in east Africa in |annary^ 
had tau^t the governments of Kenya,, 
Tanganyika, and Uganda the ks^ of the 
faggots in iEsop's fables: that, having been 
shown how they could be broken separ* 
ately, they would hasten to bind ti^mselves 
toge^er. But, within two months, the 
reverse has happened. Tan^yika, with the 
largest population (lO million) and- the 
least developed economy (the average in¬ 
come a head is £i8 a year), has told the 
others that it intends to put tariifs on and 
set quotas agaiOvSt their goods and establish 
a separate currency. Federation, which was 
supposed to have come in December, is no 
longer to be expected “ this year or next 
year,” according to President Nyerere, 
Prophets can take their choice whether it 
is to be “ sometime ” or “ never,** 
President Nyerere has minimised the 
sombre importance of this move by using 
abstruse phrases like equalising the dis¬ 
advantages of indefinite talking about 
federation,” He has also said that Tan¬ 
ganyika's " modifications ” to the cast 
African common market arrangements 
bring it closer to the present position of the 
European common market as if that was a 
desirable end rather than an awkward stage 
on the way to better things. Mr Tom 
Mboya, Kenya's minis^r^of justice, has 
drawn a red herring across the trail by 
denying that Tanganyika has threatened to 
leave the East Airican Common Services 
Organisation through which there is central 
control of railways, airways, tax collection 
and research. Hardly anyone else has mur¬ 
mured a word and the local newspapers 
are so wary of offending African nationalist 
ministers that they coniine themselves to 
the most oblique editorial comment. So an 
event with repercussions likely to be far 
greater than die army mutinies has gone 
unreported in east Africa. 

The local repercussions may nevertheless 
be shattering. Among Kenya's £io million 
worth of exports to Tanganyika last year 
went nearly one-third of its manufactured 
goods. Kenya's bill for imports (some £25 
million more than its earnings from ex¬ 
ports) is also partially covered by Tan- 
ganj^ika's surplus on trade outside cast 
Africa of £13 million, mostly made up of 
income from sales of priinary products like 
cotton, sisal, coffee and diamonds. In both 
these respects Kenya is extremely vulner¬ 
able to Tangaifyikan action. But the 
threatened damage goes wider. Tan¬ 
ganyika may attract a few small industries 
early on, but its population is scattered 
around its fringes (because of the ravages 
of both the German conquerors before 
1918 and the tsetse fly in the interior) and 
if it isolates itself it CKinot realistically 
hope for swift industrialisation. Instead 
many investors who the east African 
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common market with 25 million people, a 
sound currency and appareutly well- 
founded common institutions as one of the 
best prospects in Africa will, after the 
mutinies and this latest separatist move, 
look elsewhere. 

The infant east African university is 
likely to divide into three by 1967. Dr 
Nyerere may hope to maintain the com¬ 
mon services organisation as if nothing 
had happened ; he after all played the most 
creditable part in preserving it five years 
ago and recently sacrificed his top civil 
servant, Mr Dunstan Omari, to be its main 
prop as secretary-general. But the strains 
on it will be enormous and one minister 
has predicted a complete divorce ” be¬ 
tween the two sections of East African 
Railways. Who will then put up the £32 
million for Tanganyika's part of the 
proposed railway link with Northern 
Rhodesia ? 

What is perhaps worst, Tanganyika's 
move is likely to destroy the best face any 
part of Africa presents to the world: of 
three new states that inherited from British 
rule nearly ideal conditions for cementing 
closer "union and that were sensibly seizing 
their opportunities. If they go their 
separate ways there can be little hope for 
unification elsewhere in Africa. It could 
be the surest sign yet that Africa is con¬ 
demning itself to balkanisadon. It is ironic 
that Dar-es-Salaam, the centre of the 
African nationalist liberation movements, 
should be offering so much comfort to Dr 
Verwoerd, Mr Field and Dr Salazar. 

There is, however, room for sympathy 
for the frustrations in Tanganyika that 
have led its government to this course. For 
forty years the cast African common mar¬ 
ket has worked in Kenya's favour and the 
formula worked out in 1961 for compensa¬ 
tion for the other two partners has proved 
inadequate. President Nyerere explains 
that for the four years he has urged federa¬ 
tion he has deliberately not mentioned how 
Tanganyika’s trade deficit with Kenya and 
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Uganda has trebled, in'^siv years thwg h 
indtiscfialisadoo in those ivm sfatds; Nw' 
Tgogahyikan dislike of the sUtttig qua has 
burnt op^n into a plan to ei|ualise trade 
within about siv years by^the 'desmicdve 
course^ of restricting imports rather than by^ 
expanding exports. There have beep iotheir 
complicated 6aors. Kenya has bceii com* 
placent about the status quo, U$ leiaders 
seem (in Tapganyiiw eyes) tJO'jbe cutting 
themselves off the pecple hy buying 
farms and concluding close miltti^* agree¬ 
ments with the British. The Ugatrdsina 
have not helped; their performance has 
been that of a prima donna aUettiadng be^ 
tween tantrums and tears about domestic 
difiicultjics. Suddenly, it seems, r the 
patience of Tanganyikans snapped and 
solitude became preferable. ^ - 

The tragedy is that ihj^ oountJicvC^^ 
so close to agreement but the leaders never 
recognised it. Kenya offk^als worked out 
a scheme foir allbcRCii^: m^or industries to 
Tanganyika, but because of secrecy and 
bureaucracy it never reached Dar-es- 
Salaam. The pdiittckns are responsible 
for the secrecy and some now realise the 
harm done. A university-sponsored con¬ 
ference in November made more practical- 
headway towards federation than did; diO' 
six-man ministerial working patty but die 
conferaice reports were quickly shelved 
Politicians anywhere are perhaps not the 
best makers of fedtfatlons. I'&re is still 
hope that the political leaders may count 
the cost of separation in east Africa, reckonr 
it too high, and bring in their officials to 
talk over bread and butter detafls at last. 
But this hope is so dim that Kenyan and 
Ugandan officials are now primamy con¬ 
cerned with saving the links between their 
two countries, and have for practical pur¬ 
poses felt that they have to write off tho 
Tanganyika connection. 

INDIA 

Old Love Letter 

F fw political leaders can have much 
reason to worry about forty-year-old 
skeletons in their cupboards. Mr S. A. 
Dange,^ the pro-Russian chairman of the 
Indian ^mmunist party, is one. When the 
young Mr Dange was ctmvicted in a political 
case and wrote to the king-cmperor’s viceroy 
in 1924 suggesting that if released he might 
use his influential position for the good of 
Your E,\cellency’s government and the 
country,” he can hardly have imagined that 
his letter would be dug out of tlw national 
archives last month and published in an anti¬ 
communist Bombay weekly. Indeed the old 
Mr Dange promptly denied that he ever 
wrote the letter at all; it was a British frame- 
up, he declared—though the British, oddly 
enough, nev<r made use of it-—and he and 
his friends strongly suspect that itx 
mysterious re-appearance is the work of his 
pro-Chinese rivals. < 

They may indeed be righh Tbc case of 
the compromising letter is more than a 
political squib ; it is just one item in a 




; Tli«ra*8 no more searching test of a glass 
thea to make it into a mirror, and reflect 
^|ect In It again and again. There's 
;^,tfOubt which glass makes today's 
truest mirrors. It is Float glass, 
invented and developed by Pilkingtons. 



Pilkington glass is made or processed in 
up-to-date plants in nine countries, and 
behind every product are the vast resources 
of some of the glass industry's largest 
laboratories, working on quality control, 
and on research and development 
Pilkington research and development 
produced Float glass which, with its new 
clarity and brilliance, outdates Plate glass 
in modern building, for mirror making and 
for toughening into safety glass. For the 
finest glass specify Pilkingtons. 
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EA«:T AFRICArir: a v: 

Contra ty N^erfref^ 

I ROM OUR RAST AFRICA 

M any people believed 

mutinies in e;sist Africa 
had taught the eovefhmeQU/^ . 
Tanganyika, and ueanda the ^ 
faggots in iEsop's fAles: that^ jb^ 

shown how they could be 
ately, they would hasten fa^4 
together. But, within t^^ 
reverse has happened. Tan^yika^ wuht%, 
largest population (lO imllion).. and^ ^ 
least developed economy (the averap in«> 
* come a head is £iS a year),. basMtoId the 
others that it intends to. put tao^a op ajpd 
set quotas against their goods ana cstablisli 
a separate currency. Fc^ration, which was 
supposed to have come in December, is no 
longer to be expected ^ this year or next 
year,” according to President Nycrerc. 
Prophets can take their choice whether it 
is to be “ sometime ” or ** never.” 

President Nyerere has minimised the 
sombre importance of this move by using 
abstruse phrases like ^ equaliring the dis¬ 
advantages of indefinite ^ talking about 
federation.” He has also said that Tan¬ 
ganyika’s “modifications’* tp the east 
African common market arrangements 
bring it closer to the present position of the 
European pmmon matket as if that was a 
desirable end rather than an awkward stage 
on the way tip better thing?. ^ ,Mr Tom 
Mboya, Kcnyii’^ minister of justice, has 
drawn a red ^erring fl^ss the trail by 
denying that Tanganyika has threatened to 
leave the East /Srican Coinmon Services 
Organisation through which there is central 
control of railways, airtvays, tax collection 
and research. Hardly anyone else has mur¬ 
mured a word and the local Pewspap^s 
are so wary of offending African nationalist 
ministers that they confine themselves to 
the most oblique editorial comment. So an 
event with repercussi<^ likely to be far 
greater then me army mutinies has gone 
unreported in east Africa. 

The local repercussions may nevertheless 
be shattering. Among Kenya’s £to million 
worth of exports to Tanganyika last year 
went nearly one-chird of its manufactured 
goods. Kimya’s bill for imports (some £2$ 
million more than its eamtngs from ex¬ 
ports) is also partially covert by Tan- 

H 'ka’s surplus on trade outside .cast 
a of million, mostly made up 
income from sales of primary products like 
cotton, sisal^ coffee and diamonds; s^!hi>boi^, 
th^ respects Kenya is ^extsemcly ^rVxilner^; 
able to Tangaiiyikah aetkm. Bat tbit 
threatened damage goes wider: / Taiv 
ganyika may attcaer a few sn^ industries, 
early on, but its population., is scattered 
around ks fringes (b^uae of the/iavages 
of bdth thci&imian conquerors before 
i9ig and tbe tsetse By in tbe iixterior^land 
if it isolates lisclfv it. draibfr realisticallr 
hope locu swift, indostriah^tiam^ lositead 
many investors who. uw the east African 
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ebrnmon market' with 2$ millipn j^dplc, a 
sound currency tod apparently well- 
founded common institutions as one of the 
best prospects in Africa will, after the 
muriipes and this latest separarist move, 
look'elsewhere; 

The infant cast African omVersity Js 
likely to divide into three by 1967. Dr 
Nyerere may hope to maintain the com¬ 
mon , services organisation ifnothing 
had iiappened ; he after all played the most 
creditaUe part id preserving it five years 
ago and recently sacrificed his top civil 
servant, Mr Dunstan Omari, to be its main 
prop as secretary-general. But the strains 
on it will be enormous and one minister 
has predicted “a complete divorce” be¬ 
tween the two sections of East African 
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bureaucracy it never reached Dar-es- 
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ference in November made nmre pjltfictiiaaL 
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six-man ministeriai iwdrking/pat^ 
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the cost of sq»ration in east Africa^ reckoa 
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cemed with saving the links b^ween their 
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Railways. Who will then put up the £32 
million for Tanganyika’s part of the 
proposed railway link with Northern 
Rh^esia ? 

What is perhaps worst, Tanganyika’s 
move is likely to destroy the best face any 
part of Africa presents to the world; <rf 
three new states that inherited from Briti^ 
rule nearly ideal conditions for cementing 
closer "union and that were sensibly seizing 
their t^pottunities. If th^ to their 
separate ways there can be litde nope for 
unification elsewhere in Africa. It could 
be the surest sign yet that Africa is con¬ 
demning itseff to balkanisation. It is ironic 
that £tar-«es-Salaam, the centre of the 
African nationalist liberation movements, 
should be offering so much comfort to Dr 
Vevwberd^ Mr Held and Dr Salazar. 

TOcrc is, however, room for sympathy 
foe: diejfrustrations = in Tanganyika that 
have^ledks government to this course, v For 
forty years tfo cast African coinmon mar¬ 
ket Jii» walked in- Kenya's favour and the 
fbmula wdiked out in 1961 for compensa¬ 
tion iof Kihe other two partners has pro^ 
Pi^siddot Nyerere explains^ 
duitfiM fbe, foui^yeai^ he has urged^Werah 
rito dclibemtdy not mentiOaed how 
Tanitoiyibi’s trUd^ with Kenya and 
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Old Love Letter 

F ew political leaders can have muclk. 

reason to worry about fortywyear-old 
skeletons in their cupboards. Mr S, A. 
Dange, the pro-Russian, chairman of the 
Indian Communist party, is one^‘ When the 
young Mr Dange was convicted in a pufiiticid 
case and wrote to the (unjg-empenDr’a viceroy 
in 1924 suggesting chat if reieasi^l he ndgite. 
use his influential position “ for the 
Your Excellency’s covemmw an^... j^^ ^ 
country,” he can hardly have knagiA^flr iAM: 
his letter would be dug OUtipf 
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barrage from the left against the pro-Soviec fAx VL h/L S/Kaoibbbdlripul^ the 

and pro-Nehru leadership of the lodiaa Reralg cdSmblRiist leader, 

Communist party dial may lead to a formal betwec^rflie^t^^ itt am a'^ 

split or, at least, to the insullation of a letter 4d|p^c^ the 

centrist leadership. The part^ secretariat ing Mr ^Dange’s expiyiildbii without an 

at first backed Mr Dange entirely in po- enquiry, knd .mermg his services, ever 
claiming the letter a forgery. Various left- so disintOresl^ty, as a mediatbr. i^l'he Idt' 
wingers at once proclaimed it genuine, and wing, meantime, has been holding its own 

were in turn denounced as slanderers and private conference to denounce m right, to ^ 

splitters inspired by China. But^the secre- debate % diaft programme bas^d on over- 

tariat mean^ile had retreated to the extent tbonrifif the Cemgress govemmetR by any^ 

of summoning an emeipney meeting of the and every m^ns.*" and—the right alleges— 

party’s oadonal council from April xoth to to lay die gxphnd of a new party. This;! 

I2th, at which the ktter, among other would presumably l ^umpb for some¬ 
things, is being discussed. It is far from body^s poHcyof ^dmt!ktifidrulc’’;but not,^ 

certain that Mr Dange will survive this With due respect for Mr Dailge’s suspicions,’ 

meeting, ffis chances were rather lessened that of the last British viceroy but five. 


WEST GERMANY 


Marks for 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A new school year began this week for 
some six million west German boys 
and girls and 200,000 of their teachers—^for 
all west German schools, that is to say, 
except those in Bavaria, which in more tbim 
one walk of life prides itself on being the 
only Land in step. The occasion seems to 
have stimulated the teaching world to 
indulge in even more self-ex^ination than 
usual. The question is being asked, to begin 
with, whedier idiosyncratic Bavaria may not 
be light after all in arranging for its school 
children to make their annual move upwards 
in aunmm ra^er than in ^ing. This may 
be disappointine news to those who recom¬ 
mend that British schools should adopt 
something like the general west German 
calendar, mainly oh the ground that it is 
less painful to swot for examinations in 
winter than in summer. But neither would 
German teachers dispute this advantage. 
Th^ new reservations sprmg from ap¬ 
praisal of the disadvantages of west 
Germany’s non-conformance with the 
practice of the rest of the European com¬ 
munity as it knits together a common 
economic and social fabric, including 
common scholastic standards, and even 
some schools and colleges. 

Only in Japan, Liechtenstein, and some 
of the Swiss cantons does the school year 
begin in spring. Everywhere else it begins 
in autumn, and conseouently with a punc¬ 
tuality undefiected by the vagaries of ^stcr. 
The trifld period of ten years that the cul¬ 
tural ministers of ten Linder decided, at 
Dfissekforf in 1955, to give the present 
school calendar expires next year. And it 
now looks as though, after due considera¬ 
tion, all west Germany’s 9cho<^ will revert 
before the end of this decade to an autumn 
start. 

A secmkl cause of self-examination among 
German school administrators this spring 
is the need, in the absence of a federu 
ministry of education, for the ekven Linder 
to integme their procedures more closely 


Teachers 

thin they have done in die past, so that 
west Germany can speak with one voice in 
European educational councils. Some co- 
or^nation is achieved through the federal 
ministrv of the interior’s department for 
cultural affairs, the bulk of it through the 
“ permanent conference ” of the cultural 
ministers of the Linder. The conference, 
which changes its chairman every year, 
maintains a general secretariat in Bonn. It 
is usefully advised by the German Com¬ 
mittee for Educational Affairs, whose 
unpaid members are independent of both 
the federal and the Linder authorities. 
Since it came into being in 1949 the per¬ 
manent conference of ministers of culture 
has agreed that all west German schools 
shall ^serve roughly the same holidays, use 
the same system of marking (from one for 
the best work up to six for the worst), 
and that certificates of qualification earned 
by pupils in one Land shall be valid 
throughout the country. But at their 
hundredth session on March 5th and 6lh, 
which was held piously in the formcf 
German capital, the cultural ministers, 
having heard reports on sc^l develop¬ 
ments elsewhere m Europe (particularly m 
France, Hdland, England, and Scandin¬ 
avia) regretted that the standardisation of 
west G^man schools had not gone far 
enough. The^ could not be expected to 
concede pubhely that the tussle of Land 
politics often obstructed agreement. 

The ministers did agree in March that 
the Lander should co-operate to exorcise as 
far as possible a third source of dissatisfac¬ 
tion and uneasiness—^the increasing short¬ 
age of teachers. This is a result p^y oi 
the teachii^ profession’s unattractiveness 
to most ambitious young people, but mostk 
of the extension the period of compul¬ 
sory basic school educaoon from eight to 
nine years. The addidonal j^ihas weod/ 
been introduced in Berlin, Hamburgh 
Bremen, Schleswig-Holstein^ Lower Saxonyi^ 
North Rhine-Westphalia, Hesse and Baden^ 
Wiirttemberg. There is k shortage of 
20,000 teac^s^mow. Unless mkpy more 


can be recruited and trailed ffii ItBe iiSSEm- 
time there will be at least 6<^o<>o too^ few 
in ipyq,/ wh^" niw yeqrt’/sdhooUng 
will a thO riile Uko in wvarik, Rnm^nd- 
Palatmate and Saarland. A group of peda¬ 
gogue add abcially-minded industrfaHsts 
known as “Ettlingcr Kreis,” wbpsc 
cbalrmi^ ia Richard Freudenber|^ jii 
Weinheim leathe goods manufacturer, is 
making a special stmy of this pi^Oblem in 
relation to the estimated requiimehts^ of 
industry in' the seventies. Its report is 
being hOpefolly awaited by the perplexed 
permanent "obhfcrcnce 0# culhifal ministers. 
Propopds that have reached them $0 far for 
repairing the shortage of teachers include 
the stock one of raising pay and status, and 
another for launching a campaign tor per¬ 
suade more young fo& to take their AMur 
(school leaving certificate qualifying the 
holder for entry to a univer^ty) and for 
persuading more of those who do to take 
up teaching (some 70 per cent of German 
children do not advance beyond the ele¬ 
mentary school). 

But the proUem is riddled with difiScul- 
tjes peculiar to west Germany—and perhaps 
to the German soul. The North Rbine- 
Westpbalian Landtag, for instance, has been 
dickering for months over legislation for 
making teachers finer and more knowledge¬ 
able fellows. The Social Democrats have 
drafted 4 bill providing for aD trainees to 
pass through a universii^ wnere those who 
could would graduate. But since the 
majority of schools in North Rhine- 
Westpl^a are exclusively confessional, the 
Land constitution stipulates that the educa¬ 
tion of teachers shall be on a confessional 
basis. Of the Land’s .fifteen training 
colleges seven are Catholic, five Protestant, 
and three secular. The universities would 
not cater for these differences; so the 
Christian^ Democrats iuid Free Democrats 
are propping to raise the status of the exist¬ 
ing traming colleges to that of ** indepen¬ 
dent high schools,” leaving each with its 
own comessional character. It seems most 
unlikely h^t the argument Will be settled 
in time to relieve the situation in 1970. 

As is customary, the beginning of the 
school year is being used as a text for some 
ponderous sennems from high i^aces on 
juvenile; delinquency^ opportunity, idleness, 
and 80 forthk The Ra&idRnd^alatinate 
minister of the interior aSmouisped dolefully 
on ^ii 1st that all eff the 54 bank and 
safe robberies in the Land last yeSr were 
carried out by youngsters between sixteen 
knd twent^T'^oo; and most of them had 
learned diw tri^, he said, from Watdiing 
films and readi^ criihe stories. One teacher 
has diavm attention in^ Die Zeit to the pro¬ 
blem of satisfying the older schoolgoers’ 
demand tot entertainment and exekement, 
and to^the difficnltfOf otfsanisuig communal 
necteatioii nhen iwtofis can.eam from three 
to five^shilliflgs an bout in their spare, time 
wheodver; tb^ aerioutly. want to. < AH of 
But as true 

tiUt dm'majority of todajfs German adiboL 
diildreh are<on>thh vdiolca ni^ lotdf kids^ 
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former chief of the army staff aod a leading 
figure in the rcvifft, seems most likely to 
be elected interim president. While he 
is a strong anti-communist, he is not an 
extremist. He ordered the rdease of several 
officials summarily arrested and he re- 
of the arrest of 
Govei|«v Arr^^^But there are other 
dictatorial military 
poumrtt enilwM to extirpate com* 
pl^t^lpy After the 

coti|^ “ C^der and 


INDONfSiA 


“'^o the glorious armed forces of Brazil 

JL with respect and admiration.’’ This 
accolade published by Brazilian news¬ 
papers beneath a large portrait oi an em¬ 
bracing yjjung married couple watching 
their small daughter place a rose on a 
soldier’s s^l helmet. Mawkish as this 
sentiment seems to outsiders, it {wmbolises 
a feding Aat has swept through Rio de 
Jweiro, Sio Paulo and all i^or Brazilian 
cities sinc^ the military rising on March 
31 St. The news that President Jofio Goulan 
had left 3 Rio unleashed^ wild rejoicing 
throughout the city. Enthusiasm was 
greatest is the middle and upper class 
suburbs mere the residents showered the 
streets wim torn paper. ' Next day, in the 
drizzling nun, nearly a million Cariocas of 
all classes traded down the central Avenida. 
With har<% any police arpund* there was no 
doubt thtS relief was tpoocaneous. 

So rapM and complete has been the 
change tbi BrazDians and spectators alike 
feel that | whirlwind has passed through 
the land. ^:Senhor Goulart’s extraordinarily 
complex political machine has been swept 
away ove^ght. Gone are the general 
labour co|jtunand, the dock and transport 
workers’ pact of unity and action, the 
students’ Sont for popular mobilisation and 
a dozen similar organisations that have 
haunted Brazilian life for the past two years 
ordering strikes and protests. Silent are the 
strident voices of communist and fellow 
travelling labour leaders with their bizarre 
names. The handsome gaucho prdile of 
Senhor L^nel Brizola, Senhor Goulart’s 
brocher-in^w, has been censored from the 
ress. And, true to Brazilian tradition, 
ardly a shot was fired. 

Despite^he credit some zenerals are now 
taking for'^the success of meir long nur¬ 
tured p]ot|’ there is Ectle doubt that Senhor 
Goulart A^uld still be president if he had 
not sudd^ly abandoned the Wilful policy 
of conciiisj^on ^iRt enabled^him to chng to 
the presii^ncy, though dikrust^ by the 
Ri^t as I communist stooge and by the 
Lett as a kegocista (businessman-politician). 
His last weeks were characterised by his 
seemingly^' reckless defi^ce of Brazilian 
reality. Although general elections were not 
due until 4 late^ 

already mobilising for the fi^. Given his 
desire for continued power, Senhor Goulart 


bad the choice of throwing in his k^t with 
ex«President Juscelino Kubitschek ^he 
candidate for the Partido Social Demo- 
cratico). or of becoming the acknowledged 
^udilho of ibo revolutionary Left, swallow¬ 
ing and implementing ail its Marxist pro¬ 
visions. His last statements and actmns 
before his fall indicate that he, had chosen 
the second course. 

Senhor Goulart’s favourite hobby horse 
was his advocacy of basic reforms—agrarian, 
administrative and social—^which would, 
accordmg to his propaganda, .end Brazil’s 
backwardness and usher in the millennium. 
Congress, essentially conservative and anti^ 
Goulart^ ^uld, hoped, be overruled by 
decrees and possibly by a plebiscite to 
change the constitution. To facilitate this, 
Senhor Goulart had been trying to rieiut^alise , 
or control the armed forces by creating hiS 
own group of loyal officers wd men. But 
in the end his “ progressive ” generals let 
him down. And while middle class women 
rushed to defend Senhor Lacerda’s palace in 
Rio de Janeiro, not a single worker turned 
up to d^end Senhor Goulart—although the 
unions had plenty of arms. 

Senhor Gonlart provoked his own expul¬ 
sion by his plunge into extremism and by 
his attempts to destroy the discipline of the 
armed forces, who had once protected him. 
But the coup has been followed by disturb¬ 
ing developments that diminish one’s confi¬ 
dence in the view that the rising was essen¬ 
tially in defence of legality. Several right- 
wing politicians, notably Governor Adhemar 
dc Barros of SSo Paulo, freed from Senhor 
Goulart's constant threat to intervene in 
their affairs, are now indulging in an orgy 
of self-righteous revenge. In Guanabara 
alone, the number of political prisoners are 
estimated already at 3,000. A setting out 
of Senhor Goulart’s admioistratioh may be 
reasonable, but is the arrest of men like 
Senhor Miguel Arraes, the able and popular 
governor of Pernambuco, really in the 
interest of democracy or merei^ an openmg 
of the way for repression and revenge by 
narrow-mi^ed landlords ? The dismissal 
of the moderate socialist Senhor Celso 
Furtado, the director of the north-east de- 
vdopment scheme, also shows sad lack of 

Despite behind-the-scenes squabbling, 
Generd Humberto Castelo Branco, the 


Two Interviews 

D r susandrio, the Indonesian foreign 
jsiiibrer, Ji8%; in 'hti'tour of Europe, 

? y<n two remarkable interviews, to the 
irhes and to li# 

Ac<»rding re Tim^ of April 6th, 
he said^ that the purpore of Britain and 
Indonesia was the samo^che containment 
of tjie Chinese in south-east Aaia. If White¬ 
hall found encouragettient in this* it was 
Mcmatutc. ^ Mond/6 tWP.days later quoted 
Dr Subandrio as saying, verbatim, “as for 
China, we seem t6 liave mofre or less the 
same adversaries, the intrigues of foreign 
powers iti the region.” 

More encouraging, and not yet contra¬ 
dicted, was perhaps his interestmg state¬ 
ment to the Times that the British base 
(presumably in Singiqxire) “^is not a real 
threat to Indonesia bur it may delay unnec¬ 
essarily the solution of the Medaysian prob¬ 
lem,” though he repeated to Le Monde the 
normal Ind^sian view that Singapore had 
been “ the centre of economic subversion 
and manoeuvres directed agaiiist us.” 

To both papers he stressed the import¬ 
ance of implementing the Manila agreement 
of last August (which provided that the 
wishes of the people should be ascertained 
by U Thant). It was apparently only to 
Le Monde, however, that Kr recounted how 
—subsequently, it seems—“pe^lc were 
gathered in government buildings, sur¬ 
rounded with soldiers and asked to vote 
Yes.” Till now, the Indonesian complaint 
has always been that the people were not 
. asked to vote at all. 

Dr Subandrio was more cautious than Is 
his wont about Mr A. M. Azahari and his 
Indonesian-based “ provisional government 
. of tnjkary North Borneo.” The Indonesian 
communists want this government recog¬ 
nised at once ; in Jakarta Dr Subandrio has 
said that recognition is “ a matter of time, 
not principle ” ; in T^ Hague that Mr 
Azahari’s future position is “ for these 
I^plc (the North Borneans) to decide.” 
This at least should comfort Whitehall. So 
too should Dr Subandrio’s firm statement to 
Le Monde that “ we want to use peaceful 
ifiie that 

Indonesia was sending in ^errillas “ to sup¬ 
port the struggle for independence.” 
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THE BANK OF NEW tORK 

NEW \ ORK.‘S FIRST B^NK - EQt’NDED ] 7 J 4 . 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 

March 31, 1964 

t TRUSTEES 


RESOl’RCKS 

Cash and due from Banks. 

United States Government Securities . 
Municipal and Other Public Securities 

Other Securities. 

Loans and Discounts. 

Banking Houses and Equipment. . . . 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


S.I ■’ 3,00 5,333 

2 1 , 321,862 
3 , 124,517 
368 , 163,186 
11 ,-’ 16,286 
2 1 , 694,315 
4 ,il 8,773 
^ 690 , 642,099 


LIABILITIES 

Capital (7 50,000 Shares S tO Par) . $ 30,000,000 

Surplus. 30 , 000,000 

Undivided Profits. 6, t29,'^92 

Reserve for Contingencies. 2 . 515,120 

Dividend Payable April 1. 1964 . 900,000 

Deposits. 586 , 273 ,*’88 

Acceptances. 26 . 305,33 3 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 5 . 497,590 

Other Liabilities. 2,"'20 ,476 

$ 690 , 642,099 

Securities plctlK^4 secure 1’. S. fioscrnineot l^|sosns and for 
Other purposes as reijuired or pcrniitied by law >2l.49i,067. 

48 Wall Street 

New York 1001 5 

Fifth Avenue Bank Olfice at 44111 Street 
Park Avenue Office at S2nd Street 
Madison A\emie Ofticcs at 63rd Street and 73rd Street 


SAMUn. M. WOOIXEY 

Hrruiftnt 

CIMKI.FS BLISS 

Ijiairman 

H, ^DA^tS ASHFORTII 
Alheit B. ftic, 

JIRVIS I. liABB 
Sru- York 

Will tAM K. liUiGS 
1 xecutit e I ice Pre^Ment 

AIJ VANDfR rAf-DFR. .)R. 

I tifou Pttper Cmi porntrnu 

imC.II R. CUACF 
if »//«r I xet Htite Yii'e Presif/ent 

AIGFR B. CJEAPMAN 
Htec/j- S/tt Lite ^avecit h/i, 

.)OSM>|J H. CHOATE, JR.^- 
Chvttte, He\noUts, iluntinifm C- tfoi/i'-fer 

ARTHUR H. DEAN 
Sui/iiMa €f Cromwell 

YU WUITNtY DEBEVOtSE 
Dekeroise, PlimpHu, Lyons & Cartes 

MAGRTTDl-R DFNT 
Joshua L, Bail}' & Co„ Inc. 

GEORGE C. FRA.SLK 
New York 

). ROY GORDON 
Interuaftouftl Sickel Co, ofCanattu, Ltd, 

THOMAS F. MILBANK 
New York 

THEODORE G. MONTACI R 
I he Borden Con/p,{Hv 

M. NH LSFN 

7 he Bahtock & H ihw Company 

rr, LADD PLPMLFV 
Sute MntUfil Life Aysuran<r Lompnny 
of. {met hu 

IIKNRV j, S( HULER 
Sew York 

HOW AIU) F. SIMPSON 
Baltimore 

HOWARD C. SMITH* 

New Yotk 

HANS STAUFFER 
Stauffer Chemical Company 

J(>HN tAlRFlELD THOMPSON* 
Stw York 

JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
New York 

FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE 
AtUntic Mutual Insurance Company 

STEPHFN F. VOORUEES* 

Smith Smith Haines Lundhern & M' aehUt 

4ionortry Trustee^ 
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New Deal, 
New 3tyte 
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rot Tby aradcht, 
tiphiis^y m old ^eW 

-j:. y ^ 

^ hia aiiti-TOVgr|;y prowaipiw Tw^ > 
grcs? and. tp' Ac in ^ , 

rgcall tHc Kc^ peal % ' j 

Franklm iR^^yclt’ti nrst i^iigiirll.V ' ’ I 
addre$$. President Rops^vejt 
Cond^oss m j?33 tw 
tivc p9wcr to wage a iiyar^ingawyx tfc 
etnetg|jncy great the power ^toat 
would be given, pic if we were in fact 
invaded by a /orgign foe.'’' President 
Johnson, Jn the njessage on ^verty 
which he sent to Congress op March 
t6ib, said : “ We are ^ed to. d^jclare. 
war op a domestic enemy wlpch ’ 
threatens the strength pf our nation, 
apd the welfare pf om people.^’ By, 

calling his anti-poverty programme a ^ ^ 

waij he has given it an outward touch, of drapia that social pro- 
grimes, do pot always ^ . 

^at the Administration is,,also calling povehy by its name, 
instead wri^pping it up in jargon about Ipvy-iiicome groups or 
the ^socially disadvaptaged, is ip .iia, way cych mpre strikhlg., hip 
such plaupi^s mar^s the title of the Bill—Economic Ojp^Norjtunity 
Act of 1 . 9 ) 54 —which Mr Johnson ha^ submitted to Congrep, or 
of the new agency which it would authorise him to u|> and 
which Mr Sargent Sbriver is to head, the Office .of BamOmic 
Opportunity- But the phr^, war on poverty/’ has taken hold 
and no dopbi will stick. This suits the m<?n ^hom Mr Shaver is 
already cjollecting to wage tiis war j they arc counting oh'the new 
name to make possible a fro^ start. The ^ impiicu 

that thf 0? gO^fnnwptal social poUcy are b a rut 

and need, to be jolted out of it. .^ Bpt the hint is caraut)y left 
implicit. There is enough Qonservati^,and su^icibn of federal 
activity, above all of new federal activity, to be overcome if the 
poverty programme is to be go; under way, without making 
unnecessary enemies. 

President Roosevelt was able to use the audacious words he did, 
and to use them to effect, because be had behind him not only 
the strength of a sweeping elcaoral victory but the force of the 
popular reaction j ro ;d nat^Dnul e^^nopde catadym. !Prc»dcnt 
Johnson has neither. The economy is booming. Most Americans 
are better oA than cter, haa happened to mbke the necessity of 

a poverty programme appateM is largely an intdlectuai.duuige ; |o 
quote the Wisconsin ecooofnist, Protesor Laoipniaa, who is a oon* 
sultsmt of Mr Shriver^s new ofitoe, ^^thore has been a dramatic shift 
away from a particular characterisation of she American economy 
which fiburished in the nincteefi-Mdes^ and which.'represented it 
as having arrived at a dasslesb,: homogenised state of affluence.^’ 
An ek»nem in this chanjgiiii die re^isapon that the puimber of 
^*poor’’people tA Anievka-^I^isidcbt|ol^^ sayak lar message 
that'there werev33 milUhivof tllKSB in ;il96i4 with an miten^erinooiiic 
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^ a'vlen^'dP'$t;9b^^has 

dildbiunlttg OHi^ sinee ^ ^ before 

dtM. nkett' the 

tn^’a Chnipali^'ij^ 9 l^ief theme of 

mditeiilr ttiok ovkA;Us''nei^bhl,’'ttlft9b not ptatl^ 

front ‘ Copipattlbn iiit in Us 

Sb'^s i^^hnpdaif, ' the fedUg tmt sbmediiiig'tntiiit be 

Jfm^ the 'fceASir^ n utikeendy 




' fiok'' ah -'that/ln' an, 

^verfy. ia In Al^lfej^ huf atki' 

dm 'b^idi&Ws no righ (he j^hg 

Wob^; tfats'cah, and peth^ps ]^/^rrectcd, h is^t^ pfo- 
|:ilria}s;f^ youth that edid^'thq oi^aniS^ of the Kew Deal 
closely." proposed Jhb Cbrps, btmed to cidisi at fii^ ^,000 
and later 100,000 youths between the ages of 16 and 21 for tfUhbg 
and work on useful projects—in the national parks, for example— 
seems to resemble President iU^oseveh's Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Tbc 1 ^<vK Ti^hu^g ,iU:0gr#aSd tki ?Wcjikt 
Programme recall the old National Youth Administration. The 
Work Study Pragrannne is a roundabout way of gettmg yofn^g 
people without money through oolicfe^ hYenabting them to wbi^ 
their way ia the American manner. Nchr in order of size after 
the youth proposals cohtes > a Coioomnaty Action ^Programme, 
designed > to. encourage and suppbrt dodal audsorities and others 
in schemes for social, improvement. Community aaion" is 
intended to include improventents in beahh services^ housing and 
education ; in various ways it nms up agMnst entriinched congics- 
siodal prejudiccs^or bstapcc, by channelling funds directly to 
\acsl iucfaoritiesj act necessarily through the stated and by enabling 
the children in religious schools to benefit from federallydlnanaMi 
eSorts, even though it is the secular schools and the public educa¬ 
tion authorities who handle the money. .. 

Seine pf*pYj 9 i 9 U» nor finail^ltally on a large suie, U made for 
the rehabilitation of depressed rural families through loans and 
even through grants, and'for various experiments in fiodiag work 
for unemployed families. There is a modest provision of inceniii^es 
to encourage businesses to absorb and train some of the long-term 
unemployed. Pinally^ the Office of Economic Opportunity is to 
be given an auxiliary in tikf form of Volunteers for America, a 
domestic version of the internationally successful Peace Corps 
which Mr Shriver, though now in charge of the poverty programme, 
continues to run. Rccognisably, Volunteers for America is a not 
very new version of the National Service Corps already proposed 
by President Kennedy but stuck, apparently irrctrievidily, in the 
House of Represenudves. Similarly, the proposed Job Corps 
bears a resemblance to an organisadon which appeal^, under a 
different name, in the Youth Employment Bill, proposed by 
President Kennedy but not enacted by Congress; this also 
contained something analogous to the Work Study Programme. 

In fact, Mr Johnson’s poverty programme is in large part a 
collection and refurbishing of measures already- proposed to 
Congthss but snick m die legidadve log^jam. Bat neither 
Administration offidgls^ nor the leaders of the Oempaadc majority 
in Congrek; appear at ail disheartened by this iaoc. The time- 
honoured metl)^ is being pursued of tying together in a package 
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measures which, separAtply^ have run into controversy ;tod beeh 
put on one side. It 4 ould be too'much to bopc^t IbU device / 
will disarm all the objections. There will be amendments; some 
features may even disappear and one or two new ones may be 
inserted. ^ 3 ^at is hoped is that the main substance of the pro¬ 
gramme will be spared. 

The Economic Opportunity Bill has made its debut in the House 
of Representatives, where a special subcommittee formed to study 
it has been unusually well attended by Congressmen. For the 
past fortnight metpbers of tha Administration l^ve been appearing 
before this subcommittee to mikfi. their statements in suppon and 
to answer questions. Oh Tuesday it was the turn of the Attorney 
General, Mr Robert Kennedy, who urged the merits of the pro¬ 
gramme hotly and con^rmed that his brother, the late President, 
had intended that his Administration should involve itself totally 
in the attack on poverty. Mr Kennedy found himself in a skirmish 
or two with conservative Congressmen. But the opposition 
consists, as yet, of little more than a groping for chinks in the 
Administration’s armour. Presented in one piece, the programme 
does appear to possess an authority and an appeal which its 
separated parts did not have. The Administration knows that 
these remedial measures will not remove poveny altogether ; what 
it hopes is that, with the young people rehabilitated—though this 
will take many years—the hard core of the problem may be 
exposed. It believes that it is attempting something new ; to quote 
Mr Johnson: “ For the first time in our history it is possible to 
conquer poverty.” 

Hemisphere’s Good Week 

P RESIDENT Johnson’s enthusiasm, at his press conference on 
Saturday, about developments in Latin America must have 
sprung in pan from relief; some at least of the criticism of his 
foreign policy, which is coming as much from the liberals in his 
own party as from the Republican opposition, should be allayed 
by the resumption of relations with Panama and by the prompt 
recognition of the new and, it is expected, more amenable govern¬ 
ment in Brazil. The Panamanian discussions—the controversial 
word negotiate ” which has held up agreement for nearly three 
months is carefully avoided—arc to be conducted by a Republican, 

Mr Robert Anderson, W'ho w^as President Eisenhower’s Secretary of 
the Treasury. This should ensure bipartisan support in the Senate 
for the new treaty on the Canal Zone which is unmentionable in 
Washington but which no one doubts must emerge from the dis¬ 
cussions if these are to eliminate, as is promised, '' the causes of 
conflict between the two countries.” To please both the liberal 
Democrats and the Panamanians, Mr Johnson has appointed as his 
new Ambassador to Panama Mr Jack Vaughn who has many 
friends there and elsewhere in Latin America and who has been 
directing the activities of the Peace Corps in the area. 

The President may have been dilatory in dealing with Panama 
but he has been just the opposite in dealing with the revolution in 
Brazil; the situation there is discussed on page 131. In fact the 
speed with w'hich the United States welcomed the new govern¬ 
ment, stressing its constitutionality (about which some other obser¬ 
vers arc more doubtful) and its popularity, has caused some embar¬ 
rassment since it suggests that Washington may have had a hand 
in the change. There does not, however, appear to be any justi- 
flearion for this allegation although the Unit^ States is certainly 
glad to see the end of President Goulart. It was beginning to fear 
that he would lead Brazil into the Cuban wilderness. Under the 
new regime, it is hoped, Brazil will put its economic house in order 
and become once again a worthy recipient of American aid. 

This was another of the Latin American military coups which, 
the Administration insists^ are not nowadays necessarily undemo¬ 
cratic. And the American readiness to recognise the new govem- 
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; i^t |tn9iectoely is an ex^pli of the pra^iflati^^, ad 
i tolht Whiib chi^^htic of .the pr^s^tlA^nipis- 

tradon—or at least of Mr Thomas Mann, in whose hands President 
Johnson has concentrated responsibility for Latin American atfairs. 

It is an approach which worries Washington's liberals, who cling to 
the idealism which they associate nostalgically, and not altogether 
realistically, with- the Kennedy days. 

Marching through Wisconsin 

walking off wit^ nearly a quarter of /aS the votes cast in 
p.l'jl^isconsm on • Tuesday Governor Wallace of Alabama, a 
viruCTt supporter of ^cial segregadon, demonstrated a sad but ' 
not Stilpris^g fact; that a good m^y Northerners are as illibpfal 
as Scji^tiiemers when tbiey think that the values of their own ^uses 
or education Of theit own children may be affected by legislation ^ 
to broaden Negro rights. Before the election Governor Reynolds, 
the official Democradc stand-in for President Johnson in this presi¬ 
dential popularity poll, feared that Governor Wallace might win 
as many as 100,0^ votes ; in fact he won over 260,000, to 510,000 
Or so for Mr Reynolds and about 300,000 for the Republicans’ 

‘‘ favourite son,” Mf Byrnes, like Mr Reynolds a supporter of Negro 
rights. As Governor Wallace hoped, this demonstration, coupled 
with evidence of a white counter-revoliidon ” in other parts of 

the country, will strengthen the inclination of Mr Dirksen, the 
Republican leader in the Senate, to demand some watering-down 
of the Civil Rights Bill as the price of the Republican support 
which the Democrats need to over-ride their own southern wing. . 
Wisconsin is bound to impress Senator Dirksen since Governor 
Wallace, th(Migl| a Democrat, rolled up his biggest totals in wealthy 
and conservative Republican districts. In Wisconsin a voter may 
participate in cither party’s election to determine which of iis 
potential presidential candidates is preferred. 

Democrats are drawing what comfort they can from Mr Wallace’s 
failure to win a single delegate to the Democratic national conven¬ 
tion, which actually chooses the presidential candidates, or to do 
particularly well in Democradc strongholds such as Milwaukee’s 
Southside, which is almost solidly Polish. Wisconsin is a great 
state for the ethnic minorities—Italian, German as wdl as Polish— 
which are an important source of Democratic strength. Such 
people, when they buy houses, often have to be content with old 
ones in run-down districts and hence are the first to feel the impact 
of any Negro invasion, including falls in the value of property. 

Mr Zablocki, the Southside’s representative in Congress, and Mr 
Gronouski, the Postmaster General, campaigned vigorously for Mr 
Reynolds. That the issu^§—racial prejudice and appeals to 
reactionary and lingering McCarthyite sentiment— were burning 
ones is attested by the turnout of i.i million voters, about as many 
as went to the polls In i960 when Senator Kennedy and Senator 
Humphrey staged a batde of titans. Interestingly, the success of 
the strutting, cocky little Governor of Alabama is no balm to the 
southern Democrats filibustering in the Senate; they feel that he 
cheapens their cause and thc^ fear his ambitions. 

No Love for Diplomats 

P RIVILEGE is the enemy of popularity and diplomatic immunity 
is no exception. There has l^n a great increase in the number 
of diplomats in Washington since the war and their relations with 
the local community leave a good deal to be desii^. Landlords are 
reluctant to let them houses or flats ; banks and shops often refuse 
them credit. The reason is that diplomats cannot be sued for their 
debts add that on occasion these have not been honoured. The 
State Department is trying to heal this. breach and it has just 
grappled with one grievance. Until last month cars with diplomatic 
plates were free to park where ordinary Washingtonians did not 
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Why we tell a Boeing crew when fo WortI 
4 andiwl^ntorest 

»• ^ ^ t , 

An^r ago a Bo^gTaOB r flight LH SOOi- Lufthansa has thiee stearafa and freaJi air craws ’iadi 

lai^^ at Rio daNow ft’s tima tor tha crews with both fthr lima and raat time strictly laid d^n and 
H15. t** compulsory rest. enforoad WtSSnii ^ 

t will be as hours bbfore this crew will take over a 720 B, VVhy do ww ftttlst 6n^ tlmd ae wM baltr nma inr •« 
In from Santiago de Chile. Their ddStination will be Dakar! air creX aStSKsa 

I?hMo“FralSfurt»’<>"« 8Pe"‘ restlntfWeaa Important as houra jle^MnSb 

S^tiago.s7.a05m«esfroml.ankluct.por.hlso^^ 
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When It comes to kitchens, steel is the stuff that dreams are made of. Th^' brightest 
dreams are made of RTB steeF...stainress for sinkJunits, sheet for refrigerators, 
cookery and washing machines...not forgetting RTB tinplate for the canned goods 
in the ladder, nor RTB‘galvanised for the water tanks in the loft. RTB are Britain's 
most experienced steel sheet makers. It is their constant development work which 
has given steel sheet the high finish which makes dreams come true. 

RICHARD THOMAiS it BALDWINS LIMITED 

RTB House^ 151 -Gower Street, London, WCl Telephone; EUSton 9333 
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dare to leave their cars ; diplomats were given only gentle wamh^ 
and the thousands of cix^cs for traffic violations which wore hsiikd 
to their staffs were cimcelied> diplomatically, by the State Dapan^ 
ment: This practice is how to stop, alth^h there have been 
reprisals against American officials in the Philippines and protests 
from the diplomatic corps in Washington that parking space is 
inadequate, not only around embassies and chanceries but also at 
government departments. More parking space is to be provided 
and in future DPL plates will not be issued to diplomats against 
whom charges for parking violations are outstanding ; habitual 
offenders may be reported to their superiors. 

The parking nightmare is one reason—another is the need for 
more office space—why the Soviet Union is anxious to move its 
embassy and chancery out of central Washington to the wealthy 
suburb of Chevy Chase. The fierce objections of the residents were 
over-ruled by a zoning board last June after the Secretary of State 
told its members privately that the national interest was involved: 
the United States needs a new embassy in Moscow and wbuld be 
in a weak position if the Soviet move were vetoed. The residents 
obtained a court order, however, for a review before a new board, 
on the ground that the old one had been subjected to heavy, and 
secret, government pressure. Last week, after a stormy hearing, the 
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hew bnatd turned ddwh jprop^al' Worse lltiU;^ii etib^^AiSti^ 
^ tidUse'ef Repfesenud ^i Bill;lspdtlMed 4 y 
S^lor PulbrighrtdhdpaisM b^'^ Seoacc Ulster, 
biln eihbassies and^dkande^ iff fe^id^ 
way out of the difficulty, fof IhO'ISovibt Unifito' aiod- otSi^ OPUffiries 
which wish to raovetheh effibaaries, b'offeWdhya 
Congress which would aiidiofise ^a^hgtorflft city plamietS ’tO itt 
aside an areaTor chanceries and ^ ' . - • ^ ' 

Disunited Mine Workers 

U NDER Mr John L. Lewis the United Mine WoikOrs were 
celebrated for their willingness to accept, eved to promote, 
the mechanisation of American coal minesr-and, forMhc h^ 
wages and welfare payments which , were, their price fdr.ietdfl^ 
hundreds of thousands of jobs disappear forever* Now Mr Lewi* 
is QU the sidelines and his successor, Mr Boyle^. Is discovering 
that the old formula * no' longer satisfies !cveO itt beneficiUrjkfa, 
The soft coal contract was reopened, for the firfet time sinco I 95 ®t 
partly because 1963 was the best year that the coal industry 
has hiid since 1957, partly because of unrest among the moiRberai 



FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

N lxt week will see the opening of an 
intricate system of bridges and 
tunnels snaking seventeen miles across the 
mouth of the Clicsapcake Bay on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Most of the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay Bridge and Tunnel, as it is 
called officially, was quite. literally con¬ 
structed in the open ocean. Crews on 
rafts anchored out of sight of land endured 
one hurricane "and three cydones and the 
currents arc tneky. Divers' had to work 
blindly in silt ss they set into trenches 
in. the ocean bed the tubes which make 
up the tunnel sections ^ in one instance 
construction, was held Up until a PleUtp- 
cene bog was pumped ptH from the n^f 
of the. bay. : / 


The crossing begins at Norfolk, Vir¬ 
ginia, with three miles of trestle. This 
runs into a man-made island, dips into 
a tunnel, the first ever to be put under 
the open sea, climbs out on to anotltcr 
island and becomes a trestle again. A 
third island is crossed and a second tunnel 
gone through before the roadway emerges 
once more on a trestle and then sharply 
rises on to a high bridge. There is a 
second bridge before the whole contrap¬ 
tion gets to land at Cape Charles, Vir¬ 
ginia. Originally it had been planned to 
build a bridge across the mouth of the 
bay, but .there were strong objections 
(ronj, the Navy, which has its major insial- 
' laticms iun within the bay ,at Norfolk. 
It fcar^ that one day bonibs might 
vcctebpl^ a bridge and pen up the .fleet 


inside. So this plan which provides cleat 
passaj^s for ships was hit u|kin instead. 

The new network of bridges and tunnels 
will make it possible to cut 70 miles and 
at least one-and-«-half hours from the 
journey down the coast from New York 
to Florida. This will be particularly.help¬ 
ful to lorry traffic, since it must now turn 
inland near Washington or a heavily 
.used ferry across the mouth of the bay. 
The new system is expected to carry 5,000 
vehicles a day.- For lorries the charges, 
ranging from .S7 to $22, will usually be 
slightly less than on the ferry; for a car, 
at $4 (plus 75 cents for each passenger), 
the toll is 15 cents higher but there will 
be no long wait.s. Tlic two-lane roadway-r 
maximum speed 55 miles an hour—is 28 
feet wide and only 30 feet above the 
waves, but the builders promise that these 
will not break over the cars or flood the 
tumicls, even in a storm. 

The scheme has been promoted by a 
private commission, which has raised the 
necessary $200 million by three bond 
issues, paying interest at rates of sJ, 
and 4J pqr cent respectively; no govern¬ 
ment or state funds are involved. Already 
Norfolk is experiencing a boom because 
of the new Unk with die north, with new 
terminals and warehhuses being built; 
land values arc going up also on the 
peninsula and the southern coast, since 
an influx of holiday-makers and tourist* 
is expected. 

But these advantages will be purely 
economic; in itself, the system of bridges 
and tunnels will be a blot on the seascape 
and will certainly reduce the charm of 
Chesapeake Bay. And, bridging the last 
big gap in the coastal route betwpen 
Boston and Miami, the bridge provides 
the final link in a chain to hook together 
all the cities on the cast coast in cine ^cat 
urban sprawl. ' . 
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Once ifae paid pfoductioa worl^crs in the coimtiy^ they 

have seen others forge ahead of thenia not so much in earnhtga 
aa in "^fringe benefit”; theseJnclude paid holidays and suppli^ 
meats to unenifdoyinent bstnance and job-protecting and work*- 
creating devices^ such as the thirteen-week holidays for elderly 
employees which have been introduced by steel firms (the owners 
of many soft coal mines). This year few members of the UMW 
we;re anxious for a wage increase which would stimulate even more 
mechanisation and the productfon of more non-union coal, already 
nearly 30 per cent of the total. 

Yet a wage increase is what the miners have got and precious 
little else. Mr Boyle has settled for an addition of $2 a day (half this 
year, half next) to the basic daily wage of $24.25, with little more 
than lip service to increasing the men's security in their jobs or the 
amount of employment. The introduction of mine-wide seniority 
will mean that an old employee whose job disappears bas a right 
to another one—but 
only if he has the 
appropriate skill. 

•‘Helpers” are to be 
required on certain 
machines but the 
owners say that no 
more men will be 
taken on for this. 

Pay for holidays is 
to go up but the men 
would have pre¬ 
ferred more leisure. 

The miners, like 
Midas, can have too 
much gold. But the 
owners refused abso¬ 
lutely to guarantee 
the prcscht level of 
employment. Prices 

are not likely to rise because of the keen competition given to coal 
by oil and gas. So the increase in costs will be fell most by the 
small, unmcchanised firms which provide proportionately the most 
jobs. The result of all this has been a series of wild-cat strikes 
which union ofikidls are having a hard time to end. 

One provision which the employers accepted reluctantly was 
that when they buy supplementary coal on which the regular 
royalty has not been paid to the union (for its welfare fund), that 
is, non-union coal, they will pay a penalty royalty of 80 cents a ton. 
This provision is designed to block outlets for non-union coal and 
the producers of such coal have already protested to the government 
that the agreement will put them out of business; many trade 
unionists are sceptical. 

Rocky on the Ropes 

N ew YORK can be colder than New Hampshire, as Governor 
Rockefeller has learned to his sorrow'. His ow’n State Legis¬ 
lature, dominated by fellow Republicans, has dealt a crueller blow 
to the Governor’s faltering presidential hopes than did the voters 
in the New Hampshire primary election. The law-makers. Repub¬ 
licans coK^rating with Democrats, turned down three major 
measures in the Governor’s legislative programme—in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, a blunt last minute message from Mr Rocke¬ 
feller that they should uproot the “ seed-beds of corruption.” The 
Governor was referring to the strict state laws concerning the sale 
of spirits. He believes that his suggested reforms (particularly the 
one which would abolish price-fixing in retail liquor shops) would 
make it harder for corruption to flourish. But the legislators felt 
that their own integrity had been questioned. Angrily they turned 
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down not only the revised liquor laws but also Mr Rockdellec^s 
stringent new code of ethics for the Legidature-**-tbey passed t 
diluted version, however—and a Bill whids would have relaxed 
the laws which prevent reductions in the size of crews on trains. 

Mr Rockefeller, bitterly striking back, annoimced chat he would 
recall the legislators to Albany for a special session, beginning next 
Wednesday. He hopes that by then public opinion will force the 
Legislature to accept his reforms. But this is unlikely. He has 
already antagonised the law-makers by being out of the state, cam¬ 
paigning for the presidential nomination, for more than half of the 
legislative session. Moreover, Republican members feel that he 
has not been sympathetic to their own problems in this eleaion 
year; the Rockefeller reforms which would make alcobed cheaper 
and more easily available are not popular with conservative voters 
in rural areas or with the liquor industry. There have been reports 
that New York’s Republican leaders are totally disenchanted with 
Mr RcKkefeller’s presidential candidacy. They have denied, how¬ 
ever, that they would not support him at the Republican national 
convention. 0 

The woes of Mr Rockefeller are not confined, of course, to the 
state capital. This week he has seen Mr Henry Cabot I^ge, who 
won the New Hampshire primary without stirring from his embassy 
in Saigon, leap to the top of the Gallup poll as the choice of Repub^ 
lican voters as their party’s nominee. Mr Rockefeller has been 
labouring heavily to advance his cause in Oregon and California 
where Republicans will vote on their party’s potential candidates 
in primary elections on May 15th and June 2nd, respectively. 
Yet the polls show that Mr Lodge is the popular favourite, even 
in California where he is not entered in the race. Mr Rockefeller’s 
retort has been that the Ambassador should come home and debate 
the issues ; meanwhile, the Governor ploughs on. 

Ml P’s Stunted Growth 

NEW YORK 

HE most ambitious of all plans to promote “ people's 
capitalism” is observing its tenth birthday. But thejrc is no 
celebration. For this Monthly Investment Plan (MIP), launched 
by the New York Stock Exchruige in 1^54 with an ear-shattering 
flourish of trumpets, is widely considered, to be a failure. The 
scheme is quite simple; an investor agrees to make regular pay¬ 
ments, which need be no more than $40 a quarter (though 
monthly payments arc to* buy sluues ^ any stock he 

chooser. Ifit broker eje^diu shares or 

fractions of sbarti;^^ bi^^^ tl^ full effect of 

any mbrease in ih yaltte, though 

this feature is not iwt also his stoe dr share 

of dividends. The exchange stresses that thus the sihall investor 
can practice the mysterious technique of ” doUar-cost averaging ” ; 
if prices drop temporarily his constant number of dollars simply 
buys more shares. There arc about 100,000 MIP accounts at 
present and the maximum was 108,849 in 1961. Purchases under 
MIP never provided more than o.i per cent of the business done 
on the exchange and they declined from 989,573 shares in 195S 
to 829,000 in 1963, with a very sharp drop last year. 

Partly this was because shares cost more, but mainly it reflects 
the persistent tendency of the public to misjudge the market ; many 
MIP purchasers, like other small investors, held on through the 
violent break in share prices in 1962 and got out when they recov¬ 
ered in 1963. But the disappointing business also reflects the way 
in which commissions were arranged under MIP; this made the 
worst of two worlds. Since his purchases were the smallest possible, 
the MIP Investor paid the largest commissiops possible (6 per cent) 
under the exchange’s sliding scale. But those commissions were nor 
enough to compensate brokers for the jwperwork involved in work¬ 
ing out fractional shares. So some brokers sabotaged the plan ; 
the man in charge of MIP at one brokerage house advises customers 
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inquiring about it to bax,:^gr4^ funds in^ad | 

yield,,^..taigcr 

Picrqpi; Pcniicr 

& Siiikl^ lnc.|;|ll|'riow let fevivis^ MiP wiifi an arjlnget^citot 
under corporations sign 

chases wit^ the ew deducted' front .t]tK-ir'jjSay 

paefcefs. The .^rpodttiW |>^S[ the scheme! 

enafi^i^ tbt sfockbrokec. to- j|i|:r^ on^book-keeping. Aar- 
chases under MfP are safd to have risen a bit recently. But it is ’ 
unlikely that the plan will reach the heights once dreamed of. 
The exchange is far too committed to it to back out, but under¬ 
standably it is not planning any special tenth anniversary promo¬ 
tion to strengthen MIP. 
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Racial extmmists in lycre kiubii^ and I^egwies were 

pleasantly surprised when Im'all-i^t^,]ury could nor )pi^^ a \ cr- 
dict in the trisd qf Mr Ayron dc fa jEfecjbiwith on the ch^^ qlF having 
niu^red M^^dgar Evers, the smj:e^s,{bren^ Ncgrh lli^er,. An 
acqiLUttal had seemed cert^ i(| a $tate ^herc wh^e attSlj^$ on 
Negroes had traditionally gone unpunished. A ne^iv^ trial Is now 
being held but already Mississippians have the novel satisfaction 
of having staged a fair one in a racial matter ; the courtroom was 
nor segregated and the 'white prpsec^tor pressed his case with a 
vigour which may have damaged his own career. 


Who Fixes Prices? 


rRi>M A SPl-.CIAL COKKl.SrOiNDhNr 

A LAROF ofllee could be filled wall to 
wall and fltH)r to ceiling wiih books 
telling the Americiin businessman how 
Congress, the courts, the federal bureau¬ 
crats, the slates, the trade unions—and 
even other businessmen—think he .sht)uld 
set his prices, 'riu* number of books in 
full agreement w'iih each otlier could be 
carried in one hand. There would, how¬ 
ever, be one theme running through all of 
them : in America’s “ free economy ” there 
is no such thing as freedom of pricing. 

Prices are subject to a variciy of re¬ 
straints, ranging from simple competition 
in the market U^ Icdcral laws and the 
rulings i>f regulating agencies which, in the 
holy name of “ fair competition,” «trc on 
occasion even more restrictive than any 
law. The government’s rcstiainis have a 
simple and untoniroversial objective: to 
make it possible for all buyers to pay the 
same price when circumstances are equal. 
But trying to dolcrminc when ciicum- 
stanccs arc equal—and for whom—has 
created the mass of law and literature on 
pricing. 

Congress’s first venture into the field 
was the Sherman .Anti-trust Act, which 
was passed in 1890. It does not mention 
prices, only combinations or con.spirudcs 
in restraint of trade. But the major 
purpose of the trusts against which the 
Shennan Act was directed was to control 
prices and it is under this Act that 
eight leading steel companies have been 
charged this week with conspiring to 
eliminate price competition in carbon 
steel sheets. 'I'hc next significant con¬ 
gressional actions were the establishment 
^ the Federal Trade Commission in 1914 
to prevent “ unfair methods of competi¬ 
tion ” and the passage of the Clayton Act 
which makes it illegal to ** discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of 
commodities. . . 

Eventually, as the economy became 
more complex and businessmen more 
subtle, came amendments to the Clayton 
Act, such as the Robinson-Pat man Act 
of 1936, and amendments to the FTC 


Act. From them has eineiged a gcncral- 
iseil dictum to the businessman: 30U can 
set any price you choose for your product 
or service, provided that it is not set with 
the intention of driving a competitor out 
of business and that the same price is 
available to all ; jf you give a big buyer a 
discount you had better be able to show 
that ir costs >ou less to supply him because 
he buys m such large quaniiries. Dis¬ 
counts as an incentive to buy in volume 
arc legally suspect. 

Meanwhile, Owigicss was also busy 
creating agencies which regulate prices 
on other grounds. Even before the Sher¬ 
man Act was passed the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission was set up to regulate 
lailway charges, an idea adopted from 
the western states which, as early as 1870, 
were euniroJling the rates the railways set 
for moving caiile. I\xlay the Federal 
(amimunications Ciuninission regulates 
rates for Kaig-disiance cable communica¬ 
tion ; the F'cderal Power C^ommission 
regulates charges made to move gas, oil 
and electricity acros.s slate boundaries ; 
the F'cderal Reserve Board indirectly sets 
the price of mojiey and the 'Pariff Com¬ 
mission the price of imported products ; 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board regulates 
air fares. 

In addition, some states have so-called 
fair trade laws wltich are the American 
equivalent of resale price maintenance 
and nearly all of them regulate 
the charges of electricity, gas, transport 
and insurance companies. Frequently, 
slates set the retail prices of cigarettes, 
spirits, beer, wines and milk—and hold 
that tlie issuance of trading stamps on 
such pLircha.ses is an illegal discount. 
States, municipalities and sometimes even 
trade associations concur in the estab¬ 
lishment of standard brokerage charges in 
property dealings and other activities. 

I N business, there is a perfectly legal— 
although admittedly difficult—way for . 
a single company to rebate ^prices for 
an entire industry. It is for that company 
to be so efficient that its prices become 
the standard. When the General Motors 


r.orjK>rariC)n, for itistancc, announces 
prices for its cars, its competitors dare 
not haVe iheir prices more tlijpi a lew 
dollat's out of line. If the comporiior’s 
prices arc much Jiighcr, the business will 
move toward GM; if the competitor 
iiiidcrcuis CiiVl’s price very much, he risks 
his financial well-being l>ecausc he is not 
as efficient as General Motors. The 
United States Steel Corptoration was once 
in this position also ; but m April, 1963, 
at the time of the great show-down with 
President Kennedy, the company was 
forced to recognise that it no longer 
dominated the maikei. 

Such ‘‘ price leadership ” is eMremcly 
frustrating for the government trust- 
busters, liberal economists and trade- 
union leaders. A few years ago an tfxpen 
for a Senate committee produced some 
calculations which shenved that General 
Motors could reduce its prices sharply, 
still make an adeciiiale profit by selling 
more cars and thus create cinploynieni 
and strengthen the whole economy. He 
asked an official tif the Ford Motor C'om- 
pany for his opinum. Back came the 
candid rep^Iy that if General Motors were 
to do any such thing two moror-car com¬ 
panies would have to go out of business 
and Ford itself would have a struggle to 
survive. 

Some trade unions, particularly Mr 
Walter Rcuthei’s United Automobile 
Workers, have frequently demanded that 
the federal government take action 
against “ administered prices ”—prices 
which they insist arc set without regard 
to supply and demand. But .somciimcs 
the unions also have a hand in price 
fixing. To take one example, last year 
one of the conditions of the settlement of 
the New York newspaper strike was that 
the New York Times would riu.se its price 
from 5 cents to 10 cents—so that the 
Herald Tribune could follow suit and 
thus would be better able to afford the 
cost of the wage increase. Perhaps no 
unions participate in the pricing process 
as blatantly as do the barbers and bakers. 
In niany pans of the country labour con¬ 
tracts c^nly specify the cost of a haircut 
or the y<ricc of a petit-four. There is 
nothing illegal aboi^t it i the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts do not apply to trade unions. 
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University 


T ii£ greatest hope for the high class book trade in Britain, and 
its greatest challenge, is the huge planned expansion of high 
class education. But, as many booksellers honestly admit, there 
are serious dangers that the opportunity will be flirffed, or taken 
up too half-heartedly or too late. Even now the trade’s record iti 
existing universities is extremely mixed. Among prewar univer¬ 
sities, the list of those with^^ut anything that could be properly 
defined as a university bool^shop is almost as long as those who have 
ojie (Reading and Liverpool, for instance, fall into the first cate¬ 
gory). Others arc of dubious quality. The new generation of 
universities, more wary of the cultural and social wastes surround¬ 
ing the old-fashioned redbrick image, often positively plan for a 
boc^kshop on or near the campus—instead of just waiting im¬ 
patiently for someone to provide the service they would like. 

But even with all these clients busily shopping for a shop, there 
are pathetically few people in the trade with the skill, resources 
or ambition to meet the demand. Some of these, however, will be 
meeting together next Week in a seminar organised by the Book¬ 
sellers Association at London University, to exchange ideas and 
information about university bookselling and, perhaps, sow seeds 
for the right kind of growth, 

A university bookshop should be able m its stock to anticipate 
all the multifarious ordinary needs of undergraduates, dons and 
librarians and know just where to go for the extraordinary oiks. 
It should also carry a civilised variety of the sort of book any 
educated person might enjoy—as with other aspects of a university 
it is a combination of pleasure and learning that is its unique asset 
(so that, to quote the obvious example, a ** Blackwell’s orgy ” rates 
among the r^ly greedy induigenoes of Oxford life). 

No one cart expect to produce the most exquisite flower of 
prestigious bookselling merely by setting up next to a university. 
But even the minimum requirements for a good academic sen^ice 
are too taxing for most booksellers. In general the demands arc 
those made on any good stockholding bookseller, only a lot more 
exacting. There is the enormously varied stock needed, com¬ 
bined with an average annual rate of turnover only three times 
the cost price of existing stock. (Margins of course are still pro¬ 
tected by the successfully defend^ Net Book Agreenoent) llien 
there is the big range of (mainly unprofitable) services, such as the 
extensive credit which usually has to be given to students-—even if 
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the ungrateful young respond by spcnding..onlv a.third^oGiteif 
nominal £y> book gram on books (as suggSrt^lXiy I Siwd 
'out at Tecds University). In addition a university bookseller’s 
bibliographical knowhow has to extend to numberless esoteric 
publications, traced with the help of expensive,, and compli¬ 
cated catalogues. Above all the shop needs assistants who have 
or arc willing to spend years acquiring encyclopaedic knowledge 
of books and combine this with real business sense, all in return for 
salaries which usually begin and end at less than clerical levels. A 
suitable professional training, plus the better pay this would justify, 
seems the only way of tackling a shortage which is already crippling 
any chance of high class bookselling growth—at last, the possibility 
of such training is to be examined. 

Universities that want bookshops to serve them can and somc- 
tiines do contribute a very valuable subsUy. in the form of 
difierential rents, or e\'cn a period ot free premises. Bookshop 
managers complain, however, that they do not always give the loc^ 
shop its potentially most valuable source of support—the custom 
of the university libraries. As librarians may naturally turn to 
established shops elsewhere, it is up to the aspiring locd shop to 
do a pretty hard sell, and to have the skill to back it up. 

Students, on the other hand, are about as captive a market as 
anyone coidd wish for. First year students, in particular, have to 
stock up with a number of essential books, though they can of 
course buy some of these secondhand without entering a book¬ 
shop at all. Hence, in the case of the excellent branch of a local 
bookshop established in the past few years in the campus of Bir¬ 
mingham, 32 per cent of cash sales take place in October. Turn¬ 
over must, up to a point, grow with the number of students ^ a 
university, tl^ugh the range of stock has to be adequate Tor all 
subjects at the start. The Booksellers Association suggests a mini¬ 
mum of ;C3,333 wordi of stock per i,ooo students. 

A new shop may start off with the comparatively easy rok of a 
textbook store, but this of course is not good enough. A leadmg 
member of the trade reckons that no decent university shop can do 
with less than £1^6^000 annual turnover. The most extreme 
example, B. H. Blackwell’s world famous shop in Q^otd, main¬ 
tains its high standard of academic service on a huge turnover of 
which probably less than 10 per cent is from Oxford University (a 
lot actually comes from foreign universities). Blackwells may be 
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The Norse 
Atlantic Saga 

Being the Norse Visages qf Discovery and 
Settlement to Iceland^ Greenhnd, America 

GWYN JONES ^ 

The theme here is the Norsemen's search for 
new land, ^habitable and trcspassablc^ westward 
across the North Atlantic from their homes in 
continental Scandinavia. 

There are also translations of the literary and 
bis^orlcAl,documents. 

*... the Toyasei^ the settlements and the people 
thcimehes are-reoorded in a lively way, ^ch 
has dsufjiht something of the cold north Atlantic 
rollers a^ the invendve coturage of these early 
voyagers. Professor Jones's main sources arc the 
sagas themselves, with their unique mixture of 
the poede, the moving and the mattcr-of-fact.’ 

T fi L TIM F s Illustrated 35 s net 

Lives of the Lord 

Chancellors 

1885-1940 

R. F. V. HEUSTON 

The n\’elve Chancellors of this period include 
some of the most interesting figures in English 
legal and political life of the era—Halsbury, 
Haldane, Birkenhead, Hailsham, Sankey and 
Caldecote. The author had access to much 
unpubh'shed material and throws new light on 
many events of legal and political interest, from 
the judicial appointments of Lord Halsbury to 
the Munich settlement. lllmtrated t>3j net 

An Atheist’s 
Values 

RICHARD ROBINSON 

•Nobody will agree with Mr Robinson on every¬ 
thing; but the virtues of free rational inquiry 
and of caring for beauty are not merely argued 
for in his pages, they arc exhibited. To read 
this book attentively would be not only to learn 
more; it would force one to reflect in just the 
right way on one’s own conduct.' Alasdair 
MacIntyre in tub guardian' 2 ^ net 

Mother Sea 

ELIS KARLSSON 

An autobiographical story of life in the last 
great square-rigged sailing ships. T believe that 
Karlsson’s book will become one of the classics 
in its fleld, and I am very glad that ho w^s 
born soon enough to write it.* 

PIdUp Holland in thb listener 
Illustrated 30 s net 

OXrORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


unique, but the conclusion is general: a uni¬ 
versity bookshop has to look a lot wider than 
the particular university in order to qualify 
for the name. This might seem an argu¬ 
ment against campus shops (except when 
these are simply departments of bigger 
shops nearby), particularly when the univer¬ 
sity is isolated from any large community. 
Sussex, for example, runs its own shop right 
inside its parkland precinct, where even the 
technical college along the road cannot 
easily benefit. But there are other ways 
of reaching a wider custom. Robert 
Maxwell, Oxford’s brash new bookseller, 
went to another extreme when he sited his 
shop the wrong side of Magdalen Bridge 
but organised his stock with a particular 
view to technical librarians, such as many 
industrial firms employ. Institutiond 
buyers of any kind are the mainstay of 
bookselling, and just as universities them¬ 
selves can no longer be isolated from other 
activities, neither can their bookshops. 

The sensible idea of academic book chains 
is slowly being taken up. W. H. Smith are 
basing one on Bowes and Bowes in Cam¬ 
bridge, which has a branch on East Anglia’s 
campus at Norwich. This organisation now 
runs Smith’s existing shop at Southampton 
University and the one they have acquired 
in Manchester—though some would dis¬ 
pute the claims of the latter to be a true 
university bookshop, in spite of its size. 
Negotiations are in progress with other 
book-starved universities. In the same field, 
and also aiming at expansion, is Student 
Bookshops Ltd, an independent firm which 


Good Friend 

Five Lives 

By Frank Pakenham, Earl of Longford. 
Hutchinson, 279 pages. 30s. 

T HIS is a kindly book, saved from being 
a sentimental one by the charity and 
compassion that have always made Frank 
Pakenham a man of strong principle as well 
as an almost over-good friend. Here he 
describes how fully, and how dutifully as 
well as zestfully, he has filled his time since 
the Labour government, in which he was 
a minister, went out of office in 1951. 
Whether caring for ex-prisoners or the men¬ 
tally handicapped, whether busying himself 
with the causes of crime or the right prin¬ 
ciples of punishment, whether campaigning 
for international goals, AngloA^rman 
friendship or in the last ditch for the expir¬ 
ing London County Council, he has brought 
to each task the same uncomplicated enthu¬ 
siasm. And, strikingly, this same uncompli¬ 
cated enthusiasm and application to the job, 
made him, without pretending to be a pro¬ 
fessional, an apt and successful chairman 
for eight years of the National Bank, which 
$pans, as Lord Longford himself does, the 
Anglo-Irish divide. 

Frank Pakenham, Lord Longford, is a 
good man and a modest one, and he sees 
most other people in his own im^e. There 
are no dark places in politics or in business 
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runs an excellent purpose-made shop at 
Keele and have an older branch at 
Cambridge. 

A further variant is that offered, since 
last September, but not yet implemented 
anywhere, by a joint Blackwell’s/Oxford 
University Press venture, the University 
Bookshop, Organisation (UBO). This 
intends to set up shops, or preferably 
acquire a guiding interest in existing local 
ones, alongside universities. In the most 
gentlemanly way UBO waits to be 
approached by would-bc partners ; but the 
difficulty is not lack of applicants, it is 
finding those with the right prospects and 
qualifications. A weakness of UBO may 
prove to be its intention of working through 
existing management in member shops, 
though the essence of the scheme—sharing 
out B. H. Blackwell's wide range of exper¬ 
tise in bibliography, accounting, academic 
contacts and so forth—is designed to get 
round the nationwide shortage of academic 
bookselling skill. 

The trade certainly needs as many short 
cuts as it can find if it is not to see more 
universities adopting the expedient of 
Sussex and Leicester, which own and run 
their own shops—or perhaps even find that 
someone has devised ways of supplying 
undergraduates other than through the retail 
bookshop. In the long run, investment in 
university bookshops is the publishers’ and 
distributors’ best way of enlarging the 
literate book-buying public, and it would be 
myopic in the extreme if tlicy let the chance 
go by. 


for him, no jealousies or cruel gossip, no 
conspiracies or knives in the back. Loyal 
backer of Hugh Gaitskell he stayed “fond” 
of Harold Wilson ; splits in the Labour 
party, from which he has never swer\'cd in 
allegiance, could always be healed because 
at bottom most of the protagonists w'ere, 
and arc, good fellows. It racked his heart 
when Hugh Gaitskell seemed to go so 
brusquely against the enterprise of going 
into Europe; but there was no break or 
recrimination—only the lingering feeling, in 
quite another context, that Gaitskell might 
be thinking that he, of all people, was per¬ 
haps a bit of a careerist. 

Careerist in the sense of self-seeking, 
Frank Pakenham never was. Careerist in 
the sense of seeking worthwhile public 
duties, he always was and still is, with the 
simple vanity of a man who feels that he 
has good work to do. Frank Pakenham 
would not claim that he has created any¬ 
thing new. He could claim that he has 
never been idle, and always in the right 
swim of the right things. The friendly 
sketches in this book y persons, institu¬ 
tions and occasions mirror the man without 
any refraction or too knotty reflection— 
except when he turns to look into the moral 
and religious ideas which, with his wife, 
have been his inspiration. This is a book 
that will be read by many more than his 
host of friends ; it is one warming and opti¬ 
mistic little piece in the pattern of our times. 
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Not for 

I T is curious, though perhaps not all that 
curious, that the few literary figures in 
the past t^ce hundred and fifty years who 
have considered themselves the equals or 
superiors of Shakespeare—or hav^ if not 
themselves aspirants to immortality of a 
literary kind, found him “ sad stuff ”—have 
all suffered an almost total eclipse in the 
minds of ordinary readers. Noblxly minds 
George III being bored with the Bard ; the 
ironic tragedy of his own life gives him some 
sort of kinship with, if not their creator, 
then the mild, sad creatures of the early 
tragical histories. But who now remembers 
with awe the dry vegetarian wraith who set 
out to shock the young and keep them up 
to date by opining : 

With the single exception of Homer, there 
is no eminent writer, mit even Sir Walter 
Scott, whom I can despise so entirely as I 
despise Shakespeare when I measure my mind 
against his. . . . 

For Shaw, so usually clambering about 
the intricate epigrammatic scaffolding that 
supported his not very extraordinary ideas, 
this was a fairly unambiguous statement. 
Like most of his unambiguous statements, it 
has been utterly refuted, either by events 
or by the compounded opinions of the des¬ 
pised “ people ” on whom his waspish 
Fabianism chose to fasten itself. Perhaps 
the lesson to be drawn is that not even a 
superlative talent for exhibiting another, not 
quite so superlative, talent is sufficient to 
implant the seed of immortjality in the public 
mind. Only genius can do that—and then 
only a certain kind of genius. Bacon is not 
a common hero, nor Milton neither. 
Dryden, who thought he had improved on 
the message of Antony and Cleopatra in 
All for Love, or the World Well Lost (when 
the whole point is that it was very ill lost), 
enjoys no popular following or thronged 
reliquary. 

It is a commonplace to say that Shake¬ 
speare was the right kind of genius: the 
point is that he was everybody’s right kind 
of genius (Shaw, Cibber, the royal lunatic, 
etc., excluded). We love, or as we grow 
older wc come to love, Keats. Few can 
be found who hate Chaucer. Donne enjoys 
a good reputation. And there is hope for 
the continuing stature of Marvell, Pope, 
Blake, Tennyson, Burns, Hopkins, Owen, 

• In “ Palladis Tamia,*’ Francis Meres 
instances this title as witness to Shakespeare’s 
comic genius. 

2 How Well Do You Know Your Shalcespcarc? 
By Alan Dent. Macdonald, 58 . 

3 Everyman's Dictionary of Shakespeare 
Quotations. Compiled by D. C. Browning. 
Dent. 259 . 

4 Shakespeare; A Celebration. Edited by T. 

J. B. Spencer. Penguin. 6s. 

5 Shakespeare's Tragedies. Edited by 

Laurence Lemcr. Penguin. 4 s. 6d. 

Shakespeare: A Survey. By E. K. 

Chambers. Penguin. 5s. 

7 Shakespeare in His Own Age (Shakespeare 
Survey 17 ). Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. Cam¬ 
bridge University Press. 50s. 

SThfc Art of Shakespeare. By John Arthos. 
Bowes and Botves. 30 s. 


Our Age? 

Yeats. They are loved often merely because 
they had the touch that distilled magic from 
common words; some of them arc only 
scholars’ writers; and some are sentimen¬ 
talists’ refuges, where magic casements open 
on the horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 
But Chaucer apart (and then at one end only 
in translation), none of them has the time¬ 
less grip on every level of mind, from near¬ 
moron to Dover Wilson and Tillyard, that 
Shakespeare has* 

Nor is this a recent development, con¬ 
comitant with the fisc of strictly non-litcrary 
bardolatry, Shakespeare’s contemporary^ 
and the best of his literary contemporaries— 
was the first to recognise the quality of his 
work, even if he did sometimes rail against 
his small Latin and less Greek. Jon son was 
noi the only one. Hemynges and Condell, 
as every owner of the collected works will 
know, thought enough of their erstwhile 
fello'.v in the theatre to bring together every¬ 
thing he wrote (except, or so it appears, his 
“Love’s Labours Wonne”*). As early as 
1598, Francis Meres, a man almost blinded 
by his love of classical authors, thought 
enough of Shakespeare to compare him on 
equal terms with Ovid, Plautus and Seneca. 
Nobody ever thought that about Bacon. 

Is this tremendous influence on the judg¬ 
ment of scholars and common readers over 
three hundred and fifty years a falsehood ? 
Perhaps, apart from Baconians, Southamp- 
tonians and even supporters of Elizabeth 
herself as the author (many of them anti- 
Stratfordians for snobbish rather than 
scholarly reasons), there is nobody left who 
seriously thinks so. No scorn is too sharp 
for the posturings of the Birthplace-pushers, 
the spurious relic-mongers and the shade of 
Becrlwhm Tree. But both the volume of 
criticism, detection and wordplay that have 
flowed constantly from those bound in the 
spell, and the extraordinary freshness of 
meanmg and significance that each genera¬ 
tion is able to find in reading and acting 
the plays, testify to the validity of the 
obsession. 

It is because the obsession is valid that 
the spray of opportunist books brought to 
early flowering by the advent of the quater- 
centenary cannot be dismissed as merely 
Swansdown. True, some of them come close 
to being no more than jeux, for both reader 
and writer: Alan Dent-, for instance, 
plays party games with obscure categories 
of Shakespearean references — “ Who 
sings . . “ Whose nicknames . . .? ” and 

so forth. To do this with, say, Milton, 
would be plain silly; and to do it with 
almost anybody else would be contemptible, 
nothing more than the grubby pennycatch- 
ing of a literary nit-picker. When it is done 
with the Shakespearean oeuvre^ one is 
inclined to give the motives the benefit of 
the doubt; for it must be confessed that 
this sort of ^ame gives a great deal of quite 
uncontemptible pleasure. 

Much the same can be said about Every- 
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Shakespeare in his 
Own Age 

EDITOR: ALLARDYCE NIGOLL, 

Shakespeare Survey 77 is a special quateroeiv* 
tenary volume in the annual scries and has tho' 
title Shakespeare in hit dwnAge, It Oipits thd 
usual features to. make room jfor seventeei^ 
studies of the world Shakes^are knew,, 
‘Philosophy and Fancy’, artistic and recrca-^ 
tional life. 32 plates, ■ 5 (te. /lef» 


Marlowe: A Critical Study 

J.B.STEANE 

An up-to-date ‘life and works’ study of Mar«r 
lowe for the general reader. It includes m 
biography, a cniica! appreciation of his plays, 
poems and translations and a survey of tho 
contemporary literary scene. 35 r. net 


llie Two Cultures: and 
A Second Look 
C. P. SNOW 

A reissue of the 1959 Rede Lecture, with a 
long new section in which Sir Charles extends 
his thinking and deals with world-wide re¬ 
actions to ‘The Two Cultures’. 10^. 6 dL net 


British Export Performance 

S. J. WELLS 

Britain’s export drive compared with that of 
West Germany, France, Italy and Japan. After 
explaining why our share of world trade haa 
declined. Dr Wells examines the efforts of fivo 
British industries—motor vehicles, electrical 
engineering, pharmaceuticals, hosiery and pot¬ 
tery. 45 j. net 


Controlling London's Grotvth 

DONALD L. FOLEY 

An analysis of London planning expericncB 
between 1940 and 1960 and the social doctrines 
involved. The author explains the principle of, 
‘containment’ and discusses how suitable it it 
for the problem. University of Californict 
Press, 40s. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 




NEUTRALISM 

PETER LYON 

What is neutralism? How Imponam is 
neuiraliwn in contemporary imemaiional 
politics? Has neutralism changed signifi¬ 
cantly in emphasis, adherents, professions, 
and practices during the past fifteen jcais? 
This work offers answers to these leasing 
questions by distinguishing ihe difierciu 
kinds of neutralism practised from 1945 to 
the Cuban and Srao*)ndi«n crises t)f 1%2. 
India, Yugoslavia, and Egypt are given 
prominence, and a special Mudy is made 
of the Belgrade Neutralist Summit of 1961. 
Demy Svo. 216 p/>. 25 v. vet 

THE ECONOMICS 
OF CYPRUS 
A SURVEY TO I9H 

DIAMOND JENNESS 


Cyprus has paid dearly for its strategic 
location. Coveted by many nations, it has 
been racked by invasion and change 
throughout the centuries. This book is an 
account of the long transition from a feudal 
to a modern commercial society set agitinst 
the turbulent and troubled background of 
the island’s history. 

The author has used official and private 
sources In Cyprus, Great Britain, and Nonh 
.America lo find much new material on the 
economic, agrieulmrat, geographical, and 
political factors which shaped the destiny 
of these island people. 

\fedhim Svo. 220 pp. 16 plates. S map^. 

17 text Jiftwes. 45j. net 

Dnltihuted in the United Kingdom for 
McGill University Press 


LAW AND POLITICS 
IN SPACE 

ed. MAXWELL COHEN 


The politics of outer space already attract 
the interests of great and small powers. 
The potential use of outer space for peaceful 
communications or for nuclear aggression 
is widely understood. Can we convert the 
political and technological riv alries of space 
into international co-operation? Can we 
have a regime of law to provide the frame¬ 
work for that co-operation? 

This book contains the Proceedings of 
the first McGill Conference on the law of 
outer space. 

220 pp, 45y. net 

Distributed in the United Kingdom for 
McGill University Press 

LEICESTER 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


man’s long-felt-want filler.^ The Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations .devote^ no less 
than 68 pages (of 477 on iBnglish: authob) 
to Shakespeare; but its omissions are 
maddeningly frequent for the confirmed 
hoister of tags. Mr Browning devotes over 
450 pages to quotations from the plays and 
miscellaneous verse, and a good deal as well 
to truncated synopses, tributes during life 
and after death, adverse criticisms (Oh, 
Voltaire ! Oh, Pepys !) and much more 
besides. It is a glutton’s book ; and very 
welcome it will prove to speechwriters 
(particularly this year), schoolboy essayists 
and novelists looking for titles. Naturally 
there are omissions ; but they are so few 
that the question arises whether Mr Brown¬ 
ing should not have gone the whole hog and 
compiled a complete concordance, with 
every word indexed. 

Three Pelicans are more seriously in¬ 
tended. Two of them are anthologies of 
essays by various hands, the first^ on 
Shakespeare in relation to his town, his 
place of work (between which two, it is 
confidently proposed by Norman Scarfe, 
he did all but commute), his contem¬ 
poraries, his critics, actors ancient and 
modern, and the contemporary (our con¬ 
temporary) arts. All this is a little light 
in weight to emerge from so vasty a deep 
as the Shakespeare Institute at the Uni¬ 
versity of Birmingham. It is not, for that 
reason, despicable: on the contrary, for a 
reader whose interest is newly awakened by 
the opportunism of the quatercenteiiary, 
it affords some invaluable insight, sufficient, 
given the ri^t conditions, to begin a full¬ 
blown obsession. 

“ Shakespeare’s Tragedies,”'’ the second 
of the paperbacks, takes a method now well- 
tried and found true in radio and television, 
and makes a book, or programme, from the 
writings of many hands on similar subject 
matter. Nietzsche and Eliot write on 
tragedy ; Granville Barker and Middleton 
Murry on Arttony and Cleopatra ; Knight, 
Bradley, Auden and Quillcr-Couch on 
Macbeth ; Orwell and Keats on Lear; Shaw 
(who half-redcems himself by his malice for 
Barrymore) on Hamlet, Hardly any of this 
is lightweight; and none of it is new. It is 
tremendously entertaining as, perhaps, the 
next step in obsession after Mr Browning’s 
” Quotations 

Sir Edmund Chambers wrote the essays 
that comprise “ Shakespeare: A Survey 
between 1904 and 1908. They are remark¬ 
able, therefore, chiefly for the way they have 
retained their interest and value as a sort 
of potted profundity in spite of the weight 
of criticism, often of the same condensed 
and popular ” sort, that has followed them. 
Readi^ them, we find sensations aroused 
similar to those engendered by finding that 
the Romans, too, had central heating and 
baths-—a sort of humbling distnay: that this 
could happen in the brutish age of Shaw 
and G. K. Chesterton. 

This year’s “ Shakespeare Survey is 
enlat^ed and specially presented for the 
quatercentenary: un^rmy thoughts that 
it might be intended to take advantage of 
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heightened interest do not survive the first 
^ paragraph, which has two quotations from 
an obkure atid foreign Elizabethan, a 
learned note, a mild joke, a milder sneer 
(” Shakespeare, the provincial ”), sonie 
economics, a touch of politics and a reflec¬ 
tion on the effect of London on a first-time 
visitor in the sixteenth century. The theme 
is ” Shakespeare in his own Age ” ; and, 
pace Dr Rowse, possessors or borrowers of 
this compilation will have little need to scour 
the libraries for more information on this 
subject—unless, as is all too likely to happen 
to readers whose enthusiasm has taken them 
thus far, feeding merely inflates the appetite 
for Shake spear eana. 

Such compulsive feeders may turn to 
” The Art of Shakespeare,”^ in wffiich Pro¬ 
fessor Arthos attempts to analyse those fac¬ 
tors which have given Shakespeare’s 
creatures their unbreakable gfip on the 
imagination of men from England to 
Uruguay. This is high criticism: obviously 
the product of dedication, it needs some 
dedication in the reader, too. But if the 
industry has its way (and it can do no harm 
to English letters if it does), that dedication 
will not be Jacking in a great many people 
in every comer of the world by the end of 
the year. 

If so uncritical an appraisal of these, the 
first to be reached of the curious objects 
brought down on the surface of the quater- 
centcnnial flood, should cause surprise, it 
may be allayed by the reflection that one 
finds it hard not to be awed anew by every 
fresh approach to this apparendy inex¬ 
haustible source of ideas, philosophies, feli¬ 
citous sayings, apt tags, purgation by pity, 
profound insight, wise instruction and sheer 
entertainment. How wrong Shaw was (even 
if one sympathises with, or at least under¬ 
stands, the resentment that invades a 
talented writer—any talented writer—at 
about the age of 25, when he realises 
absolutely that he will never write like 
Shakespeare). And how right Jonson was: 
Shakespeare is for all time, even ours. 

To Hold Your Hand 

New York This Way 

By Maron J. Simon. 

Studio Vista, 231 pages. 42s. 

T his guide should be a help to those 
(there are Americans in this categon,*) 
who are afraid of New York. Tucked in 
among well chosen lists of museums, 
theatres, shops and restaurants is good 
advice for remaining serene and happy 
although in Manhattan. Leave before ei^t 
o’clock for an 8.30 performance at the 
theatre. Do not order a mint julep when 
the bartender is busy. Do not attempt to 
queue for a bus ; precedence is determined 
by agih'ty. As further forewarning, the 
author docs not hesitate to quote prices, 
from those of hotel rooms to that of renting 
a mink coat (at least $35 a day). This is 
a helpful bo<^ for anyone who is not put off 
by the archness to which such guides are 
prone. 
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Iptimate Exchange 


Letters to a Sister 

By Rose Macaulay. Edited by Constance 
Babington Smith'.' 

Collins. 3^2 pages. 30s. 

D evotedly the work goc^ 00, of pre¬ 
serving for posterity the literary 
remains of Rose Macaulay« This volume^ 
edited with a thoroughness worthy of matter 
less ephemeral, includes the fragment of a 
novel, “ Venice Besieged,” which had been 
taking shape in her mind for a year or more 
before she died. Only one chapter was com¬ 
pleted, but the pages given h^e provide a 
"happy reassurance that to the very last Rose 
Macaulay’s wit was enchandngly sharp, her 
ear for talk as accurate as ever, and her dis¬ 
like of fools and knaves no whiit diminished 
by old age. 

Miss Babington Smith’s introduction and 
occasional interpolations to explain gaps in 
the correspondence enable the reader to 
enter sympathetically into what was clearly 
a delightful relationship between the two 
sisters—very near of an age, sharing many 
interests of mind and spirit, but in circum¬ 
stances quite unlike. . Rose had the luck to 
go to O^ord, financed by a rich uncle, and 
as a writer enjoyed a more amusing and 
emancipated life than was open to her sister 
Jean, whose devotion to her profession of 
district nursing made her go on working till 
she was well over seventy. 

Though the letters reprinted here cover 
the years 1926-58, those jVritten in the last 
live years of Rose Macaulay’s life represent 


about half the tot^ bulk. By this time she 
had returned to full partiapatibn in the Hfe 
of the Anglican church. Significantly per¬ 
haps, no Letters from 1951 and 1952 appear 
in this collection. It was a time of stress 
fully documented iu her letters to Father 
Johnson, already published in two volumes. 

Writing to her sister, she is mostly con¬ 
cerned to retail news about the dotctgs of 
every day, abou^ people met^ books read, 
broadcasts listened to. There ate comments, 
of course, on political events, London in 
wartime and so on ; some attractive letters 
written while holidaying abroad; a good 
deal about religious li^liefs and chuhh 
affairs, which never ceased to interest Rose 
Macaulay even in her “ lapsed ” phase. The 
letters are written with such warmth and 
spontaneity that the reader feels drawn into 
tm: company not merely of one very intel¬ 
ligent and indomitable woman, but two ; 
for though we get only one side of the cor¬ 
respondence, a real sense of intimate 
exchange comes over. 

Most of us enjoy reading letters not 
addressed to us, if we can do so without 
being furtive, for the personal impact is 
so vivid. Writing of a more deliberated kind 
may have greater intrinsic merit, and cer¬ 
tainly Rose Macaulay’s novels are better 
worth reading for their own sakes than any 
of her letters. But it is a privilege to sec 
her in her private capacity as sister 
friend, and we can be grateful to Miss 
Jean Macaulay for having made available to 
the general public letters which she must 
greatly treasure. 


Leader of the Opposition 


Harold WUson 

By Dudley Smith. 

Robert Hale. 224 pages. 21s. 

Purpose in Politics 

By Harold Wilson. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 279 pages. 30s. 

T hese two books, the first a biography 
by a Tory Member of Parliament, the 
second a collection of speeches by Ac 
Leader of Ac Opposition, have one Ains 
in common: neiAer tells us very much 
about Ac nature of Mr Harold Wilson, the 
Thia is partly due to the deficiencies 
of his, bkigrepher. Mr SmiA is a compe¬ 
tent Joumalift but lacks literary gtfts 
and i^Utical,, insight essential to his task« 
but Acre is also, a curiously elusive quality 
in the character of Ac subject h^sdL 
What makes Mr Wilson tick ? His parlia-* 
mencary cC^agues would be as hard put to 
answer Ac Question as Ae public in general, 
and Mr SniiA does not do much to help. 

Is Mr Wilson moved to political action 
by a deep sense of social niljustice ? Mr 
SmiA hafdly poses Ae quests; hence 
there is no answer. Is he a passionate man 


or a deeply religious one ? We cannot tell. 
A close analysis of Mr Wilson’s motives and 
behaviour during the great unilateralist con¬ 
troversy would have been fascinating, but 
Mr SmiA dismisses the whole.matter in a 
handful of superficial pages. Despite these 
shortcomings, some impressions of Mr 
Wilson may bQ gleaned from these pages. 

He is an extraordinarily isolated fiwe 
with few intimates and apparently Ottle 
capacity for friendAip. It seems typical of 
the man that when be plays golf he should 
do so on bis own. His predecessor as leader 
of the Labour party cared greatly for per¬ 
sonal relationships; Aey hardly 'seem to 
impmge.on Mr Wilson at all. In Parlia¬ 
ment Mr Wilson is disliked and dptruscyd 
by Ae Tories, who have never forgiven him 
for his innuendoes about Lord Poole and 
the alleged bank rate leak in 1957. 
supporters admire him but Aey do not like 
him. Ik seems incapable dP inspiring affec¬ 
tion on eiAer side of Ae House. . Outside 
politics he has few interests. He does not 
Care for music, or Ac Acatre, or Uteratutc. 
Social life he regards as a distraction and 
has steadfastly reused to be entsni^ by 
London society. If I Jiad the choice be- 



rial 


THE EURO-OOLLAR SYSTEM 

‘In providing a^lucid framework for policy 
Mr. Einzig hos a real service, and his 

book will be watAtfy welcomed by both stu¬ 
dents and pracfieiaiia'of the new international 
money market.’--iyiMrdkvi 3Ss 


E- H. 0^ 


A HISTORY CV Sll^lET RUSSIA 

Socialism in One Coimtrf, 1924-1926. Vol 3. 
‘A most impfOMive achievement which adds 
jrameasurably to our knowledge of a highly 
complc.x subject*— Spectator ** ' 

intwopatt$,£6th4m 


Walter Kolarz 


COMMUNISM AND COLONIALISM 

*An oulsrandmg short study of one of the 
most important problems of the present day.* 
—Listens 21s 


David Rees 


KOREA: THE LIMITED WAR 

‘Every page holds one’s interest... the whole 
sad story is set out in Mr^ pUcs’s txceUent 
book:—Lord Morrison of Lambeth iSpectaior^ 
Illustrated 50s 


Antony Brett-James 

THE HUNDRED DAYS 

Napoleon's last campaign from cyc-witness 
accounts. *TKe extracts are excellently 
chosen: none is long-drawn-out; the sources 
are as varied as possible... This is the real 
stuff of history. Mr. Bfett-James is full of it.’ 
—Times 35s 


A. L. Rewse 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 

An indispensable companion volume to 
Rowse’s biography of Shakespeare. ’His 
scholarship and feeling for things Elizabethan 
puts what he has to say about l^kespeare in 
the first flight of such studies.*— Times 42s 


Atlas of 

South-East Asia 

D. G. €. HALL 

This superbly produced atlas, with text by 
Professor D. G. E. Hall, includes 64 pages of 
maps in fi\c colours and many black and 
white photographs. 12 " x 9 ", 

Coming April 23rd. 50s 

The second edition of D. G. E. Hall’s! 
History of South-East Asia will also be pub¬ 
lished bu April 23rd. 60s 


MACMILLAN 
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sfvma BOOKS 



Life in Stuart 
England 


MALRICl-: Asm J Y 21s 

English l ife Series 

As in the previous iirK'v in ihis ^.cric^ on 
Mcilicval, 1'li/ahetlv.in, Cn.'usi,ian and 
Rct^eJicv J’ln^lantl, panieular ,nuni:nn luis 
Ix’c n lo fhe inanv jllusiraiioiis, drav. n 

mristiv from w oocknts, cnLo ax-in-i*: uiul 

pamiinip. 

Germany 

1918—1945 

RICHARD GRUNBIJUILR 21s 

Richard Grunberger c\anfines rhe many 
factors Mliich guAc rise lo ihc \a/i move¬ 
ment, describes the vvorKings of the Third 
Reich, its personnel, festivals aiul ideology 
and concludes w iih an account ot ihe Second 
W orld W ar and ihe linal c*)ll.ipse ol* Hitler’s 
New' Orilcr. 

The Battle for the 
Mediterranean 

DONALD M.\( 1\ lA lU: 25;s 

British Baules Scries 

‘A picture ot ihe stiMtcgv '> 1 ' war puscnlcxl 
\vnh lucidifv .inil in T-m pei^pe( 11\c.* 

Mil SIMII KH 

‘I ses hall.in i\C(.nd'i n» L«''Cinaiing elFcci.’ 

1)\11 ^ 11 1 I C.K.M'H 

Luther and the 
Reformation 

V. II. II. GRl I N 30s 

Tracing ihc several si.iges in ilic bicat with 
Rome in the coniest of J.uiher's life, 
Dr. Cireen clcarh setsomihe facts, docinn;d, 
pffliiicnl and personal, lulniui ihis gieat 
etligious L< mtlicr. 

BAT SFO RD 


tween smoked salmon and tinned salmonf* 
he declares, somewhat aggressively, “ I’d 
have k tinned. With vinegar.” 

The background of Mr Wilson’s early life 
is already well known: his nonconformist 
upbringing ; his brilliant academic success 
at the local grammar school and later at 
O.Kford ; his close association with Lord 
Beveridge. Mr Smith makes no new reve¬ 
lations, Perhaps his most useful service is 
to bring into focus again Mr Wilson’s early 
and formative period as a politician, when 
he was President of the Board of Trade. 
The result is not very encouraging if Mr 
Wilson is thought of as a potential Prime 
Minister for the present era. Sir Stafford 
Cripps seems to have been one of the 
strongest inHiiences in his life and from 
him he imbibed that distaste for affluence 
which runs, a conrinuous thread, through 
so many of his speeches. At the Board of 
Trade during the Labour years his task was 
to hold down homj consumption in order 
to stimulate the export drive and to keep 
down imports by physical ciMitroIs. He still 
hankers «ifter these in the totally changed 
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circumstances of today. The desire to make 
Britain self-sufficient finds an echo in his 
present-day speeches, in which he seems to 
see Britain’s position as a w’orld-wide trader 
as a liabDity to be liquidated rather than an 
asset to be exploited. 

Is Mr Wilson a man of courage ? He 
has certainly taken unpopular courses in the 
past, such as his rc.signaiion from the gov¬ 
ernment in 1951 over the rearmament pro¬ 
gramme or his stand for the leadership 
against the late Hugh Gaitskel). Yet in both 
these incidents he seems lo have acted re¬ 
luctantly and against his own better judg¬ 
ment, and this has prevented him from 
gaining much credit from his actions. In 
reconstructing the shadow cabinet he has 
been extremely timid, but if he came to 
office the siimiiliis of political pow'cr might 
well cause him to act more strongly. 

Indeed, the pursuit of polit^al power 
appears to be the strongest and most con¬ 
sistent ingredient in Mr Whl.son's make-up. 
As a politician he is both ruthless and 
skilled. As a man, he emerges from this 
biography as somcw^hai inhuman. 


I 
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I 
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Ch ti ri h nui vsh il> 

Hnglish Churches 

By Basil Clarke and John Betjeman. 

Studio Visia. 208 pages including illustra¬ 
tions. 45 s. 

C ONiiKF.GALIONS have shrunk since the 
war, and hundreds of England’s 
i2,5C)C>-odd parish churches (especially the 
9 ,ooo-odd of them which rank as 
“ historic ”) have become redundant; yet 
a wave of secular enthusiasm for these 
remarkable buildings and their even more 
notable contents has mounted. Church¬ 
crawling is now a major exercise and brings 
unc.\pcctcdly large accretions to collccting- 


boxes which, before the war, were ignored. 
Dr Pevsner's indefatigable labours for the 
Penguin “ Buildings of England ” series, 
Butsford's rc-issiie as a paperback of Bryan 
Little's revised Cox and Ford's “ Parish 
Churches,” and John Betjeman’s Collins 
Guide to English Churches ” arc recent 
testimony to the growth of public 'interest 
in what has been described as “ England’s 
greatest treasure-house of artistry and 
architecture.” 

Now comes this most handsomely pro¬ 
duced, imaginatively compiled collection 
of photographs (most from the National 
Buildings Record’s and Mr John Piper’s rich 
repositories) comprising nor only a chrono¬ 
logical run of English parish church (and 
some nonconformist and Roman Catholic 
church) architecture inside and out, but also 



Round tower at Syleham, Suffolk 
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THU ECO^^MISr MIMLf Ihj 

p( ai^ oonuunfs, Tiit (wp;,Bj:itM) 

$aP| ,V 9 ^vcd ,in the bo^ ate ju^ 

be: ei^ratHlat^ qA acbieying high suut 
darda for reasonable pricing) now that sn 
^ inaiw “ art boohs’V put out by tendon 
Dubuahers ai:e madc'^ the coniineot. Mr 
John Betjeman's captions arc informative 
well as cmarmingly idiosyncratic: (and 

Mr Rodney Huobock's) choice of Ulusira- 
tjons seems impeccable; and, whatever one 
may thinh .of bis penchant for Victoriana, his 
inciusioos from last century’s works are apt^ 
revealing and imprea^vc. 

As the Revtvend Basil Qarkc says ^ the 
^ close of an adixhrably succinct yet compre- 
hensive tcit, poht^pora:fy churdh^ arehard 
to ^ pla(x. ’ K(hkh txMiununion |3 theirs; 
what do thek atrchitects want to cmpltasise \ 
... win they bold people's imagioatioos as the 
old styles didr >et, as BlackUeath (London) 
Gonm*gatkuial> Mitchkn Ocecn 
Methodist) and $cargill House 
(Kcttlcw^l, Vdrks,) (^urch of Hogland 
new buildings show, brave new bodies are 


clothing qUL faitlis ai^ stiipulatipg an 
inspiradoia ihht) \ihttl^^~ recenfly^'^lObkea 
like a crc^.9iwom,j,.§flin^.plftt«,o^ 
have been bettered: for Instance, the umque 
seventh century Saxon chufch on a Celtic 

§ lan at Hscomb, Durham (plates 3 . and 4) 
lomsey abbey ( 18 ); and the Longueville 
monumetu at Old WoWerton (i8i). Thoi^ 
Mr Betjeman mentions the popier nmni 
elephants on the roof misses at Wickham 
(Berkshire) : from the Paris exhibition 
of J 855 surely be might have dbowQ 
these un^ue decorations in plate 20a? Bvn. 
this ix~ luggling. when one iuros to eooh 
niaieatie nqpeoseotadooa as ^ those. ^ :oerbr 
mnateaiidi m^ty Tbcale (Berhsd; Wreo’si 
smrpies Vedast and Bi Mvy k Sow 

S w oeduded by high new bMas); 

I Abbots ($om^aet> pcrpoMScidar tower, 
and so many foi^s, semens, hmtmfl^ 
posses,'eorbefs, tombs and traceries, 1ms 
is a boj^ to .lure anyone frDin tW ebimtasyr 
cpmcr into a churt^. It should divide its 
time between drawing-room and car. 


Proust in Terms of Optics 


Proust’s Binoculars : A Study of 
Metnor Vy Time and Reco^niiion iu la 
Recherche dii Temps Rerdn ” 

lly Roger Shat tuck. 

Chuito W'imhis. IJ 3 pages. 2 is. 

P Rori:ssoR siiaituck provides a new 
viewpoint on “A la RycliS'^glj'e ’* bv 
siuenng tM hurnerous images from opiioil 
science which Proujst uses to illuminate tie 
stages of his Hero-Narrator’s journey of 
vocation. At a much deeper level. Professor 
Shattuck attempts to explain in terms of 
opflcll the meaning and structure oi t|K 
noWl itself: he shnws ProUst’s creaddp Of 
a whole world of illusions, gradUaUy 
fdnedied by thi^; narrator’s develo^g 
quality of vision,! culminating in artistic 
action. The id^Proustian vii|ion is said 
to be binocular ' (mr even m'Ulti-ocuUtr)^ 
typified by the miiaphore or by the rmmfPH! 
ptiviUgU which, by foining in a single yisibo 
two disparate senimons ‘or two experietM^ 
separate in time, reveal .^ir essential 
reality. Time, memory, habit, sleep, love, 
humour and snobbery are .considered, or 
glanced at, from die same standpoint, and 
even when Professor Shattuck seems only to 
be restating accepted ideas in new language 
he dten lets a provocative suggestion fall 
in passing. 

Students of Proust w^ certainly iind 
points of disagreenicot in tfctiC book, partly, 
no doubt, because for 

assertion or :cllipciiM argui^t rathef than 
adequate dcmoiiatnitiQO; fuller comiidcra- 
don of MarcelV experki^ ,€f ^ various 
art! (Elstif’s pami^s ^idd 

ekttkiffiy; have! ^bibep . 

S'^tereoptical basket, ac 


prctaiion of certain passages /tiav be open t<^ | 
question (Ipr injjtancc pages 27 - 8 , 35 - 6 , 63 . ! 
75 , 77 - 8 , 81 -j). His attempt to transfer 
the dedsive point of Marcel’s self-fccdgni- 
tton and ac 6 :prancc of his vocation from the ! 
final series of fnvolunjarv memories to the 
enc’oumcr with MUe. de i?aint-l^Vin CfeHbfs i 
512 Uriw-i.jiiititabfc opposition between | 
ffiouients p)ivileilih and tbo sequence of | 
teCognition-sccnes at the Guermantes : 
matineCy wheteds Professor Shaiiu<^k's own 
exathiiHtion confiritis the tenlarkablc sittii- 
latity of the mental processes involved in the 1 
two series: in bdih, the mind is creatively 
active. In face of Professor Shaltuck’s un¬ 
usual interpretation of Marcel’s meditation 
in the library, it is still possible to argue 
that MarcePs dramatic confrontation with 
the ravages of Time has value (in addition 
to its obvious function as the last scene of 
the social comedy) because it amplifier a 
vocation-experience that is already 
cssenrially complete and assured. 

This is a book for Proust specialists, who 
will be stimulated by adding Profcsfior ; 
Shattuck’s view of Proust to their own ; 
stereoscopic viewer and can discount the I 
rather too abundant optical jargon and I 
digressions, .the somewhat bizarre semi- 
bibliography, the translation of the French . 
quotations, the many misprints and some I 
erroneous references." I 



f <««r<led IK lK?t works 

ibrei^iKci bbth ai (Uid abcoadt ibia han^^ 
book gives a coinpnligndve pictiuv of all asi%{^ 
qf the firhisli way dT Qfk. €>dVef|ng events 00 ^ *: 
^temb^r, 1^3) it 1$ fuily indexed and 
illustrated with photographs, maps giW di 0 g«i'm 
‘Jr///A excellent annual .. ^provides the readies^^^ 
Readable statistical SHt|f6hoi^^girf^ pad ffm 
l^rithflif and edntahts tnany ln)rlgtiikff fbets thab^ 
gr./ii|r//VCq el9^ pitffgr^^tfMPimXPn ?£l 





/k wl<ie !tclcctk«n of ««i*si 

tb« ii(«tk|{»)| dw kioaM)} 
fpr each of the years 1U52 to 1962. Soma of 
Uibles include figures'for tiK early fnonths of \ f i i 
|%3. 22k. 6 d. (24s.'^^ 

I ■. • 

international Vrade 

^ciwrts on reocM \r6iT^ in fhttwliiiiiftal tra< 4 fc" - 
<i)innKxlil) irmlp, yn^ 

OtiLinirics of,(he epniragtjng parlies lo tl^p / 
bieneral-AgSvi-rtn^Vi \1(»T«irkfi> (Old Trade diiij 
•K-i'ear. 


’ ' llZV'i 

Vrobiems of Progress 
Industry 

't ' I 1 * ? 

Iliis scries prescnis brieHy ami sim(>l> Inc rcsiiKii 
qr new research into the social, economic, and ^ 
Ipchiiieal problcpis ul* indusirial progrcss- 7 , ! . 
(Iroblcnis arising feoip mdOttiatian Aild 6 (bci ; ' 
advances in techniques, and problcnp of igaiiftg^ 
ihcnl and hlimint rcldliArtS. Wees from 
t€» .K 6 d. L|ue'»i ^Ics io the Scriei: tSp. . 

A^oinan. Wife and Worker, 1$. (is. id.); No. il . 
Money for EHc»rt, Is. 9d. (2s.); No. 12 Hintiai.' 
ScieiKcs Aid to Indusin’, 2>. (2s. 3d.); No. J.i 
The Supervisor and liis Job, 3s. (3s. 4d.‘); 

No. 14 Teaching Machines and Their Use in 
hKlusti>.3s. (3s 4d.) 


mhtth im huh <ii mhnui ftue'' 


FRtTi lisw of rifles {^tafe suhiecfit> \ toe a^ailoMe 
from fici Majesty'^ Sfariouciy Olftev, Pint 
(£CTn, itlanric llouse^ Hohufin Vunlucr, 
Loinloii, T.C.l 


GaSlBEI 


Governmem publications can be obiaincd by 
aiHing at, or by pt)bl fioin, il\c CovernnK*nc 
B<.H»kshops, in Levndon. Tdinburgh. Manchcsiipf,’ 
dirmingham^ CardilT, Biisiot and Bcitast, 01 
ihunigh an> bookseller 
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SPRING «GOKS 


LORD BRIDGES 

The TrOaSlirv 

* irtic forrtiicr Permanent'Sccretar>-brings 
to life this key departmqic io (iox em- 
ment. He gives an historical explanation 
of how it came to be what it is today, 
descriptions of its pre^t tasks and 
orgamsation^ and finally some rcHec* 
tions on issues of national policy. This 
is the long atoamd key book in the AVra 
Whitehall Seriei, 30 s. 

MAURICE DUVERGER 

Iiilroductioii lo the 
Social Sciences 

The authoritative and systematic 
introduction of its kind. T*he origins of 
the social sciences are bpeih*': traced, 
then detailed descriptions arc given of 
the modem techniques of observation 
and the methods of analysis used to 
assess this infbmiation. Mmerva Series 
of Students' liiuulbooks, 

4 O 8 . clotli 25 s. paper 

Edited by RAYMOND MRTH 
and BASIL YAMEY 

OH Capital Sax in^ 
and Oodil in 
Peasant Societies 

The formation and management of 
capital are among tlie central issues in 
economic groxvth and they prox idc a 
brood theme for these essays by social 
anthropologists. 45 s. 
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Edited by Prof. C. D. COWAN 
School of OrientsU and African Studies. 

The lilcononiii' 

Dex elopinenl of 
South-Cast Asia 

Eight experts assess the effects of 
Western funds, skills, and colonial sys¬ 
tems upon South-East Asian agriculture, 
indust^ and commerce. Population 
growth, Chinese immigration and settle¬ 
ment and native trade paiicrn arc 
among the subjects discussed. 32 s. 

The Economic 
Dex elopinent of 
China and Japan 

Contains nine essays which deal with 
the historical factors that fostered or 
retarded economic growth, the xvay in 
which each nation responded to W'csccm 
stimuli, and the events that helped to 
shape their present economic structures. 
These are the nvo latest editions to the 
Studies ati modern Africa and Asia Scries. 

35s. 


.^L! EN &r UNWIN 


Culpable—But Guilty? 

The Trial of Stephen Ward 

By Ludovic Kennedy. 

Gollancz. 256 pages. 25s. 

A (K)od reverberating coiiriroom scene 
has for long been recogniiJcd as a 
natural for the theatre, and hailed as a 
circulation-booster for the popular press. 
The fashion now, for trials involving any¬ 
thing like a question of principle, is to push 
them out between hard covers as soon as 
author and printet can reasonably complete 
the job. Mr Ludovic Kennedy has done well 
by the trial of Dr Ward. He falls just short 
of the standard—partisan but cool—set by 
Mr C. H. Rolph on the trials of “Lady 
Chatterley ” and on the litigation concern¬ 
ing the late leadership of the Electrical 
Trades Union. But then the cases of Lady 
Chatterley and the ETU each had an out¬ 
come highly satisfactory to the liberal mind. 
There is nothing satisfactory to anyone 
throughout the miserable events recounted 
here. 

Stephen Ward was the sort of man of 
xx'hom decent citizens rightly disapprove: 
what he did was WTong. But was it a crime ? 
The jury decided that it was—that this 
effete, intensely snobbish and tolerably 
well-off man had lived, in the crudest 
possible way, on the immoral eaniings of 
two girls who are both proven liars, and 
who apparently received from him more cash 
than he ever received from them. This is 
a jury’s right. Buf Mr Kci^ncdy implants 
two doubts. First, did the police, in ihclr 
eagerness to secure the conviction of a man 
whose way of life they deplored, bring 
against him a scatter of charges so broad 
that the impression, if not the proof, of 
guilt had to remain ? Secondly, were not 
the jury (one of whom—ao intriguing detail 
—was quite illiterate) persuaded to find this 
way by a judge who involuntarily gave 
weight to the feelings qf moral revulsion that 
any English gentleman would feel at the 
spectacle of Dr Ward's iniquities ? 

The temptation now must be, for com¬ 
fort’s sake, to forget about the lurid events 
of last summer. For its political aspects the 
most apt memorial must be Mr Macmillan’s 
tragic plea that Mr Profiimo's entanglements 
were something for which British practice 
could afford no precedent. One can perhaps 
find a scrap of comfort in the fact that the 
precedent now exists: prime ministers will 
not so lightly be fooled again. For the legal 
aspects, one can have no such confidence. 
In the dim half-world where vice and crime, 
between which the law must be at such pains 
to distinguish, intermingle, it can never be 
possible to draw a fast bourne between 
culpability and guilt. 

One further point remains to be made. 
The general hien pemant aim has been to 
minimise discussion of the scandals of 1963. 
Mr Kennedy was refused an official tran¬ 
script of the trial, for reasons that have never 
been (mpcrl^ explained (and although he 
arid his emmently respectable ^ publisher 
offered to pay the full cost of having a 
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transcript made of the official shorthand 
note). But his Book appeared, and docs not 
appear much the worse for the loss. Another 
book on related subjects-^Mr Wayland 
Young’s “ The Profumo Affair ” published 
by Penguin—was harassed all along the 
line, particularly by solicitors’ letters to the 
distributors, threatening but not offering 
some sort of legal action for defamation. 

Mr Young’s thesis was that the whole 
wretched bu.siness was due to the ruling 
attitudes of Conservatism—^with a capital C 
—while oihcrs might think that it was due 
to the ruling attitudes of the even more 
universal pas.sion of sex. But to censor his 
book would have been monstrous, and to 
attempt to censor it by indirect threats of 
legal action at the sensitive point of distri¬ 
bution was despicable (Mr Y'oung might 
say that it was typically Conservative). In 
the event that book too found its way to the 
public despite everything, ancTwas duly sold 
out. It is perfectly possible to argue from 
all this that Britain is sexually hypocritical, 
politically incapable of dealing with a new 
sort of event, legally bound by outdated libel 
laws and unable to distinguish between sin 
and crime. Bur at the bitter end things 
were put right, one fumbling way or another. 
If injustice was done, it was to Dr Ward 
alone. Perhaps we should be grateful lo a 
man who, by killing himself at the moment 
of disgrace, proi^'ded so ready and so silent 
a scapegoat. 


World Architecture One 


Edited by John Donat. 

Studio Vista. 255 pages. 80s. 

T his is the first edition of a new annual, 
with an international list of contribut¬ 
ing editors. It is well illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs, sketches and plans. 



Massive steel skyscraper block in DUsseldorf 
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Poet in Love . 

Christina Rossetd 

By LoJia Mosk Packer. 

University of California Press, London: 
Cambridge University Press, 479 pages. 
65s. 

C HRISTINA ROSSETTI’S features are well 
known to anyone acquainted with her 
brother's drawings and paintings, and it is 
scarcely surprising if we picture her as a 
withdrawn virgin^ since in fact she was more 
than once his model for the Madonna. 
Besides, many of her poems, cast in religious 
terms, deal with' themes of renunciation and 
aspiration ; and aH her life she was, like her , < 
mother and sistdr, steadfastly devout, Bdt 
this biography brings out, as no previous 
study has done, her passionate temperament. 
Mrs Packer, who has a thorough knowledge 
of the whole Rossetti background and has 
had access to much unpublished material, 
reveals Christina as an ardent woman, 
desperately frustrated because of her lasting 
love for a married man. 

In W. M. Rossetti’s discreet account pre¬ 
facing his sister's poems, readers were told 
of her youthful engagement to a dim Pre- 
Raphaelite named Collinson (broken off 
when he joined the Church of Rome) and 
of the courtship, much later on. by the 
dully devoted Caylc'y. The name of William 
Bell Scott occurs often enough in other 
Rossetti annals, for he was a close friend of 
Gabriel's, and indeed of the family—a 
painter and poet, dramatically gocxHooking 
and full of charm ; but William Rossetti, 
understandably enough, took care not to 
associate his name with Christina's, since 
he was mariied to a complaisant wile, who 
did not make any public objection when he 


attached himself to other wouiv^ 
over, he proved himself a frk&o iu 

a memoir that he wrdte about Gi^iel. Mrs. 
Packer’s hypothesis that Christina fell 
irrevocably in love with him when she was 
already engaged to Collinson 4s, a very 
plausible one, well .supported by evidence 
from the poems, for as she truly says, “What 
•Christina lived rfte wrote, and her poetry 
is a record of thaf experience.” It was 
inevitable that she Shhuld suffer paitgs of 
guilt and shame at beUlg tinable to free her'* 
self from a passion tbSt she, in her strict 
piety, must have cq^dcred adulterous; 
idolatrous'. The pky is that, in the coih^ 
of tracing these years of painful unrequited 
love, MfS Packer gets, carried away, by tlk 
latent possibWies of her discovay, a^d 
rc^rts to pretty ^posy conjectures fn order 
to buffd up a tull-t|ailc roma^^ There is 
nothing but guess^k to su^m^that Scott 
was ever particuhlny attracted to Christina, 
although she seems to have reacted like a 
barometer to his comings and goings. 

Self-pity mars too many of Christina 
Rossetti’s poems, and Mrs Packer has laid 
bare perhaps the deepest root of this 
unlovely trait in her character ; but she 
expatiates at too great length on the secret 
love-life, and shows little interest * in the 
religious beliefs and practices that also 
nourished Christina’s spirit. It cannot be 
said that her jargon-ridden style helps to 
bring Christina to life as a person of unusual 
intelligence and sensitivitv ; nor does she 
attempt any criiical evaluation of the poetry. 
The book is massive, but \vc are left unable 
to see the wood for the trees. But any future 
biographer of Christina Rossetti will be 
immensely indebted to Mrs Packer for her 
patient researches and ingenious recon¬ 
structions. 


Another Desert Hero 

The Desert King: A Life of Ibn Saud 
By David Howarth. 

Collins, 245 pages. 30s. 

I F Sam Spiegel were to decide on Ibn 
Saud as the desert hero to follow his 
Lawrence of Arabia^ this would be the book 
of the him. It is uncomplicated, romantic 
and readable, suitably full of bproing noons, 
chivalrous filters, lonely wadis and reticent 
Englishmen, and gives in broad outline the 
gist of a dramatic career. Yet, though ^mc 
trouble has been taken to get the story right, 
the author has often failed to cross-check 
his few obvious sources. It is not safe to 
rely only on a British, or only on an Ameri¬ 
can, authority, even when the former is the 
“ Seven Pillars ” or the latter the word of 
an ambassador. Because Mr Howarth has 
done so, several old wives’ tales have found 
their way into Us text, which is often 
unreliable on matters of fact. For instance, 
it is not true that the Cairo organisers of the 
Arab Revolt of June, 1916, “ Had not been 
told” of the Sykes-Pkot agreement with 
France ; it had reached them in draft on 


April 16th. It is not true, also, to allege 
that Ibn Saud went off to meet Roosevelt 
in 1945 before the British “ knew anything 
about ” the invitation ; Ibn Saud was a 
gentleman, and had told them of its arrival. 
Again, many over-facile comparisons with 
the wealth of Kuwait are made in apparent 
ignorance of the pre-oil sophistication of the 
sea-faring Kuwaitis ; their superior use of 
their oil revenues is not solely due to British 
influence. 

Important but prosy facts, such as how 
Ibn Saud ran his spreadeaglc kingdom once 
he had conquered it, are omitted. But they 
make poor showing in colour photography. 
All that counts is a great man’s dignity, 
physique, boldness, magnanimity and 
poignant end among quarrelling sons and 
too much money. All these are presented 
in a way suited to a wide screen. 
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IIayNE KRISGEK;;,'-.!:' 

Three men were ctc^tcd fbr: cbrrfplictty J 
n$>,thc death of Aruin#^ Kihft of Siui^ 
iff 1946. A Govemfn^t fell ffnd a • ' 

dq^ocracy was destioyed becffu^ pr Us 
valent end. Rayne Kruger, author of 
classic book, on the BoeViWetttCofifdbjV ^ 
j^lty Cray, invci^tigates thc c^otQpkx i ^ 
Q^cs to the death of A.naiida liiid ^ 

l^vides a carefully reasoned sowioiv, 3 
vjfhich completely refutes the official ‘ ^ 
findings. Uhsitrated. 
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PARKINSON'S 

Eye oh the Worf<f 



C. NORTHCOTt PARKINSON 
Professor Parkinson summarises world 
history, showing hpw East and West 
came to differ and conflict, with 
alternating periods of achievement and 
decline, and ends by emphasising that 
the Russians, vshether they like it or not, 
arj on the side of the West. 

Publication 13 April 
ith 24 maps 30b Met 

Party and Society 

The Anglo-American 
Democracies 

Robert R. Alford 

Voting behaviour in Great Bntaih, 
the L'.S.A., Australia and Canad^^ 
63s net 

—JOHN MUHRA'*^ 
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Aiw JUIKKnlS 
OF CJIPim 
PROJECTS 

I. [. Mmett R Ulen Sykes 

‘.., Itsliould, I think, become 
standard readlngr—or at least 
a standard text for dispute— 
in the City. Parts of it are 
very good . . . And It has the 
advantage of a lot of pi*actical 
examples, including the sort 
of price to pay In take-over 
bids and the lQng-argaed,tLues-. 
tion of wied to'replaCis one^d 
capital assets .,. I emphasise 
that this is a book Whleh i^ems 
to me to break new, and Ihi- 
portant, ground**" ^ 

George Cyriax: The Fihaiicial Times: 

4 /fs net 




PITMAN 


Management Accounting in Practice 

F, dive de 
Second , 

Examinee Ifte problems winch anse when the. 
theory accoui^tng^s pul into 

practfce/ * ’ ■' * ^s. 6d. nct^ 

Pinan«.« ol^yiU'sta Ti4dlife ' 
iv. iyfitt ■ 

Fourth Edition 

A pi’actkiil''Cliiide, deAfincj witlr'the latest j 
I legislation and practice. ^2s. 6(f. net ^ 

i 

Securities for Bankers' Advances ^ 

j\ Mltnes Hoiden 
Fourth Edition 

The text has been fully revised, and ,a more 
detailed anafyslsof company securities added. i 

356. net : 

t 

A Course iir Applied Economics 

£. H. Phelps Brown and Wiseman 
Second EdHioti 

Shows how the main branches of economic : j 
analysis are applied to particular contem- • 
porary questions. 35s. ntt i 


from alt booksellera 

PARKER STREETr LONDON, W.C-2 


The American Drawings of John White, 
1577-1590: 1 \vo Volumes 

By Paul Hulton and David Beers Quinn. 
University nf North Catalina Pre^s. 
London: Trustees of the British Museum. 

70 gns. 

N liAXLV four centuries ago John White, 
who had accompanied Sir Walter 
Raleigh on his first expedition to North 
America, brought back maps and a collec¬ 
tion of water-colours of the people, plants 
and animals in what was then called Vir¬ 
ginia, which have been source material for 
cartographers, ethnologists, botanists and 
zoologists ever since. "{They, have also been 
a constant pleasure to*,those w'hosc clucf 
interests are purely artistic. Now the British 
Museum, in co-operation with the Uniyv- 
sity of North Carolina and with financi^ 
help from three^, charitable fuuntjapops, is 
allowing, six hundred puj^cha^rs—at 70 
guineas a time most of them will probably 
be libraries—ro share these benefits. After 
a decade of preparation two huge and com¬ 
prehensive volumes on the drawings have 
just been published. 

One v^ume contains expert commen¬ 
taries on idl the ramifications of White's 
work, the other colour phtes of his original 
drawings, now in the British Museum, and 
monochrome plates of later copies of other 
drawings by him, of de Bry's well-known 
engravings after White and of other related 
material. 'The colour reproductions, done 
in France, are as charming as the originals 
and almost indistinguishable from them ; the 
water-colour has been applied by hand 
through a steiKfil on a printed outline, a 
sophisticated verypn of the old “ penny 
plain, tuppence coloured " technique. 

The high price of these two beautifully 


rJt: 

; ■ ,T ,. *» ' . ' 

“Theire sitting at meate ’* 


produced voluinc.s is justified by the scholar¬ 
ship and skill that are in them. But suicly 
it would not cheapen them to publish simul¬ 
taneously an abridged, imperfect but in¬ 
expensive version, so that the general public, 
in the United States and Britain alike, could 
study for themselves this tklmirable and 
fascinating example of Anglo-Amurican co¬ 
operation while interest in it is still fresh ? 
It is not enough, even for the British, that 
special exhibitions are being held in London 
until the end of May at the British Museum 
and the American Hmbassy, in connection 
with the publication. 


Resistance in the Far East 

They Fought Alone 
By John Keats. 

Seeker and WQtbuti>. 400 pages. 35 s. 

I N every military dcbScle there arc, mop 
who give up' easily attd others wbe 
refuse'to give up at all* iti every pn^Oneii 
of^^r camp there arc men who ^III plot 
and Scheme to' ^^pe, iud odjers who 
accepit their cohdiriqii anid regard escapfets 
as a fnepace. And one finds both types in 
the high as well as^ in the low ranks of any 
army. Colonel Wendell F. Fcftig, of the 
US Army, a mining engineer by profession, 
was one of those who would nevet give up, 
Hff survived the desperate fighting in the 
Philippines in 1941^ and escaped on the last 
plane from the beleaguered fortress of 
Gorregidor to Mindanao,jhe largest of the 
southern islands of lhar group. After a 
period of Wandering half-starved in the 
mountain fbrtsts^ he was Joined by a small 
number df Americans of very mixed origins, 
and M gradually' bu^ up a r^stance force 
which t^am^ so in guerrilla Warfai^e 
that, when General Mac Arthur’s liberating 
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arjQoies arrived^ be was in almpsi complete 
control of the island, and th^ bad little 
more than mopping up to do. 

The secret of Colone} Pertig’s success lay 
in his deep understanding of the Filipinos, 
his instinctive knowledge of what guerrillas 
could and could not d^o against Far more 
numerous and better armed forces, , in his 
gift for improvisation—and, above all, in the 
strength of his own character. He starred 
with absolutely nothing except his courage, 
and he was handicapped not only by 5ie 
shattering defeat recently suffered by his 
couturymen but also by the virulent 
jealousies and intrigues of some of his 
alleged supporters—who, at times, showed 
a greater propensity for fighting each other 
thiin the Japanese. 

Weapons, ammunition, radio sets, trans¬ 
port — everything had at first to be 
improvised ; and indeed, he never received 
from outside more than a few tons of sup¬ 
plies, sent in by submarines. Inevitably, as 
his organisation grew more efficient, and 
the ambushes of Japanese patrols became 
more Frequent and deadly, the enemy 
reacted with vigour. As the pressure 
increased, the guerrilla bands dissolved, and 
by the summer of 1944 Fcrtig and his small 
band were hemmed within a small area of 
mountain in a desperate condition. Bur he 
managed never to lose touch with the out¬ 
side world, and, although his opinion of 
the conventional military mind and outlook, 
as represented by General MacArihur's 
start, was barely printable, it was the arrival 
ol the liberating army that saved him. 

The aftermath was one of bitterness and 
disillusion over the behaviour of the “ new 
Americans," the follies of a military govern¬ 
ment that did not know the people it had 
been sent to govern, the broken promises, 
and the corruption that so quickly spread 
throughout the islands like a cancer. But in 
1959 Colonel Fcrtig, whose self-appointed 
rank as brigadier-general, so necessary to 
his status as guerrilla leader, was never 
confirmed, did receive a heart-warming 
welcome from his one-time comrades on 
Mindanao. 

Mr Keats has constructed a fast-moving 
and thrilling narrative from the diaric.s, 
papers and recollections of those who took 
part in Fertig’s irregular war. And he has 
obviously gone to great trouble to study 
the country in which it took place and the 
people who took part in it. Though he 
admits to have indulged in occasional 
literary licence," and to liave given some 
persons fictitious names (presumably to 
defend himself against libel actions, for not 
all the characters come out well), the story 
as a whole is completely convincing. And 
it provides a fascinating and highly topical 
study of the conditions necessary to wage 
guerrilla warfare successfully. 



A Cloud of Eye-Witness 

ttue Hundred Duye: N^pohwts Last 
Campaign /yarn Eye-Witness Acemmts 

By Anthony Brett-James. 

Macrmllan. 253 pages. 35s. ^ 

I N his foreword to his “ Hye-Witness ’* 
stories Belloc wrote: “ I wondered 

whether it might be possible by an effort of 
the will to live for some moments in the 
past, and to see the things that had been 
stand and live before one." 

In Major Brett-James''s book we can 
relive the “ moments" of those who 
recorded their experiences in The Hundred 
Days. This is history unobscured by 
historians ; undistorted by hindsight. An 
officers’ mess at Portsmouth greets the news 
of Bonaparte’s return from Elba by drink¬ 
ing his health “ three times three.” 
Embarkation at Harwich is only less 
chaotic than disembarkation at Ostend. A 
cricket match at Eiighicn may illustrate the 
British love of battle-practice on playing 
fields, or testify to uncertainty about Boney’s 
next move. In fact, “ Intelligence ” seems 
to have been weak 011 both sides. The 
Emperor sometimes groped as if blinkered 
like his namesake in this year’s Grand 
National. Wellington seemed sure of little, 
except that he had been given “ an Infamous 
army ”—and that it “ all depends on that 
article whether we do the business or not.” 
That article (the infantry private, he 
pointed out to the irreprcssively inquisitive 
Creevey) saved the day a fortnight later at 
Waterloo. In the meantime, the Duke con¬ 
cealed his doubts and told the Duchess of 
Richmond she could hold her ball—though 
wh^ he had to leave it early he admitted 
thAt '' Napoleon has humbugged me, by 
God, he has gained twenty four hours march 
on me.” Oth^s were equally surprised. The 
pregnane wife of Ensign Deacon, left with 
the battalion baggage train, heard that he 
had been wounded at Quatre Bras, walked 
the Brussels Road all night looking for him, 
eventually found him, and then gave birth to 
a daughter, who was subsequendy 
christened “ Waterloo Deacon.” Weary 
English new arrivals in Brussels w’crc roused 
from sleep in the night of June 15th by 
“ the call to arms ” sounded by bugles, 
drums and " pibrochs.” In Ghent Louis 
XVIII collapsed in terror. Travellers 
through Antwerp found the city paralysed 
by panic. 

Many letters in this book are so Simply 
but vigorously written, so much to the point, 
that the scenes in them have the quality 
of etchings: Bliicher trampled on at Ligny, 
apologising lor his gin and rhubarb cure— 
“ Ich stinke etwas ” ; the peasants Chateau¬ 
briand saw, stolidly hoeing their fields 
oblivious of the noise of battle ; the High¬ 
landers clinging to the Scots Greys’ stirrups 
in the charge of the Union Cavalry Brigade ; 
a square at Waterloo, which was a “ perfect' 
hospital full of dead, dying, and mutilated 
soldiers ” ; ** the awful ^andeur of a charge 
of French Cavalry, a long moving line . . . 
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We would welcome you as a regular 


customer. Eleven rooms on four 
floors offer you an extensive selection 
of the best books on all subjem. 
Our large economics and business 
Oepariment of new and second¬ 
hand books wilt give you an excellent 
postal and shop service. Try us when 
next you need a book. 


I MALET STREET. LONDON, W.C.I 

(MUSeum 7l4S) ' 

SUPPOSE 
YOU WERE ^ 
SIR ALEC t 

Wliai \MniId you do? Well, whatever your 
deciMon. you could count on the ^acts and 
Figiiics* on Current AfTairs being presented to 
you in ship-shat>e order. 

/<.s an intelligent citizen and voter you, too, need 
the Facts and References, That is why KEESING'S 
was started (as jar back as 19.11). That is also why 
so litany economist readers have become sub¬ 
set lifers to this unique mw's-cum-reference service. 

Each week they receive by post a bulletin which is, 
in fact, the essential news, facts and figures of tho 
woild. The items are dearly arranged and there 
is a cumulative Index by which any item, whether 
it be on Politics, Economics, Social Questions, 
etc., can be instantly lurned up. A special loosc- 
Icaf Binding C.tsc 1 ^ supplied, making rcrerciice 
siinplicilN itself. 

The Sen ICC Is neither cosily nor clumsy. Its 
selection and presentation of news items are 
absolutds unbiased. Designed for rapid reference 
it n as ul'icn used for leisured reading. 


Keesing's Publ. Ltdl Keynsham t Bristol 
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Black’s 

Spanish 

Dictionary 

SPANISH, ENGLISH—ENGLISH, SPANISH 

Edited by < 3 . A. Gillhoff 

An entlivly utw dtcttonury, at once sound in 
scbolandilpf yet lively end stimulaiing, suited by 
its simplicity and vivid presentation for responsible 
commer^f use. A striking feature is the large 
number of words and expressions peculiar to 
Latin-Ainerican countries. Preference has been 
given to those terms in daily use that will be 
frequently encountered by the businessman as well 
as the student. 

In addition to the standard Spanish vocabulary 
this dictionary offers an unusually extensive 
coverage of special vocabularies. Commercial 
Spanish has received particular attention, and the 
fields of engineering, law and medicine are well 
represented. Particular attention has been given to 
the setting out of the dictionary in an original form 
which contributes greatly to its clarity and to speed 
of reference. 42s net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 


Gladstone 

and the Bulgarian 
Agitation^’ 1876 

R. T. SHANNON 

This book examines Gladstone’s reaction 
to the public outcry, and its effect on his 
subsequent career, when Turkey brutally 
suppressed a revolt by Bulgarian National¬ 
ists. ’Essential reading for anyone interested 
in Gladstone or in die intellectual history 
of 19 lh-century England.’ A» /. P, Taylor 
in New Statestnan. ‘The best book on 
Gladstone and Liberalism for some time.’ 
Times Literary Supplement, ‘The kind of 
historical study most worth writing: terse, 
vivid, accurate and provocative.’ The 
Economist, 42 ? 

The End of Isolation 

G. W. MONGER 

An authoritative and exhaustive account of 
Britain’s foreign policy from 1900 to 1907 . 
‘This most important and original work 
ought to be read by anyone interested in 
the evolution of British policy.’ Max 
Beloffin The Listener. 42 s 


NELSON 


which glittered , like a stormy wave of the 
sea ” ; a view of Mapokon silhouetted on a 
sunlit skyline below black'thimder clouds'; 
the last attack of the Imperial Guard led by 
Ney—and Wellington standing in his 
stirrups and giving “ three waves with his 
hat ” as he unleashed his counter-attack. 

The author’s “ appreciations of the situa¬ 
tion” that precede each chapter do not 
ignore those puzzles in the campaign and its 
prelude which are sdll unsolved. Could 
Napoleon have made better use of the senior 
dUcers who returned to his cause ? Why 


Evolution of a Mural 

Picasso’s Guernica: The Genesis of a 
Painting 

By Rudolph Arnhcim. 

Faber, 139 pages including plates. 63s. 



M any writers have attempted to inter¬ 
pret Picasso’s great mural that formed 
his contribution to toe Spanish Pavilion at 
the 1937 World Fair in Paris. The obvious 
human appeal of the subject of the Spanish 
civil war and the horror conjured up by the 
bombing of a Basque market town on a 
sunny spring afternoon seem to make 
Guernica a picture that can be readily 
understood. But oversimplification in inter¬ 
pretation of Picasso's symoolism is an error. 
In this new study, Dr Arnheim emphasises 
that the picture "is not a manifestation of 
primitivity. 

The fascination of this book is that it 
reproduces in its entirety the material for 
Guernica, the large number of studies— 
pabtings as well as drawbgs—which were 
made almost daily simultaneously with the 
mam canvas, together with several photo¬ 
graphs taken b Picasso’s studio pf the 
various stages of the capvas itself. It is 
possible to watch the process of ^owih of 
a central idea, the changes of cm^asis and 
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was Wellingtcm humbugged by him ? 
Whose ^ult it diat d’Brlon’s Corpe 
shuttled incffccdvcly betweeti two batdes ? 
Did Napoleon lack the decisiveness of eatliei 
campaigns, or was he let down by subordi¬ 
nates who (like Grouchy) lacked initiative 
or (like Ney) judgment in using it ? Major 
Brett-James docs not answer these questions 
dogmatically, but he expresses opmions 
fairiy based on the best evidence available. 
His bibliography, personal index, and 
“Index to Armies’^ enhance the high 
historical value of his cloud of eye-witnesses. 


proportion and the richness of invention 
which made some of the studies go beyond 
what was needed for a sbgle jfamung. 

Very properly Dr Ainbim does not try 
to read Picasso’s mind and moods as he 
produced this woik. Most of the decisive 
unpulses of an artist, he believes, spring 
from below the threshold of awareness. This 
analysis is content to observe from the 
evidence. Inevitably, it leads to impressions 
of what Picasso felt were his problems m 
this creative process but does not attempt 
to do more than suggest. It is an 
authoritative study. 


Off-Beaten Tracks . 

West of the Rhone 
By Freda White. 

Faber, 240 pages. 30s. 

O NE is reluctant to recommend this book. 

Twelve years ago. Miss White wrote a 
guide to the region of the Dordogne, the 
Lot and the Tarn that has been so success¬ 
ful that favourite and untouristy hotels are 
now besieged by middle-class British cars 
displaying a copy of “ Three Rivers of 
France ” through the back wmdow. Now 
she has done it again. Her region this time 
covers part of the Rhone (from Lyons, 
Avignon and Arles to the Camargue), 
Languedoc, Roussillon and the Massif 
Central, overlapping slightly with her pre¬ 
vious one at Albi and in Auvergne, and 
once more she has managed to write a guide 
that combines geography and history, archi¬ 
tecture and anecdote, folklore and legend, 
food and drink. 

Perhaps, however, this guide will not have 
quite the same effect on tourism as the 
earlier one. For one thing. Miss White is 
covering a rather larger and less coherent 
area than that bounded by the Garonne and 
the Dronne. For another, the region is not 
quite So rich, or from this book does not 
seem to be, in the snail remote towns and 
villages^ downed,, with Romanesque 
chuf^ll^jyin tow^tid castles as the region 
of Nor does it have 

the p^phistoric caves 0^ 1-ascaux ; and its 
most spectacular showpieces—the Roman 
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buildings of the Rhone vaUcyt-are well- 
known tourist traps already. 

Selfish thoughts apart, the book diserv^es 
to repeat the success of its predecessor. 
Miss White has a'teal gift for linking a 
town’s history with its present—see, for 
instance, her account of Beziers and the 
Albigensian Crusade—and for sensing and 
suggesting the genius loci. Her imagined 
conversations between two bridge builders 
and between two carved Virgins are a bit 
arch and could be dispensed with; but it 
is a pleasure to find one of the most in¬ 
dividualistic hotelkeepers in all France 
making a brief but characteristic entry. 
And like Three Rivers ” the book ends 
wi^h some practical tips on maps, hotds 
and food. 


Polyglot Scholarship 

In General and Particular 

By C M. Bowra, 

W^cidenfeld and Nicolson. 248 pages. 30 s. 

T his is a collection of Sir Maurice 
Bowra’s lectures and essays, nearly all 
written in the last ten years. As one tvould 
expect from its author, every piece is exactly 
fitted to its purpose. Essays are essavs ; 
lectures are lectures, and thus a little lo^s 
comfortable in printed form. They range 
from a very general piece of high vulgarisa¬ 
tion on “ Some Aspects of Speech ■” 
delivered to the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society to a raciier specialised 
essay on the songs of dance and carnival 
written by Poliziano and Lorenzo dc’ 
Medici. All have the mark of their author 
on them: admirable style, great learning and 
a sense of literature as a whole, based on 
an incomparable knowledge of the poetry 
of all the main languages of Europe and 
some others beside. His one weakness lies 
in taking his poets too much at their own 
valuation: he really believes^ or claims.to 
believe, that Poliziano's elegant pieces 
correspond to his emotions ; and, in a final 
and extraordinary piece on the poet as 
prophet, he believes, or claims to believe, i« 
the validity of their prophecies. But it iS 
a fault on the right side ; at least he sees 
his poets as they see themselves. 

On the whole the particular is better than 
the general. There is an excellent apjwecia- 
tion of Fitzgerald ; and as good a summary 
(though little is new in it) as one could want 
of the virtues of Racine. To a younger 
generation the best of the lot is a leojure 
on poetry and the firk work! war. Those 
of us who did not live through it realise 
more and more that to an fcgbshman-*^ 
other nations had odier experiences—this 
was by far the most moving thing in living 
memory. Sir Maurice fought in it and 
understands poetry. No other man could 
bring together so well the experiences of war 
and a deep knowledge of English, French, 
Gentian, Italian and Russian poetry. Fot 
this alone the book would be worth reading 
and re-reading ; and there is plenty more. 



The Heat of a 
Vanished Day 

Dwy of a ^lack Sheep 

By R. Meinertzhagen. 

Oliver and Boyd. 384 pages. 42s. 

T o diose who enjoy a trip into another 
world than this—the world of “ The 
Way of all Flesh,” Misunderstood ” and 
Henry James’s English scenes—Colonel 
Meinertzhagen, now aged 86 , offers him-% 
self as a conductor. Tw'o pre\'ious volunoes - 
based on his adult diaries, and on years in 
which he had found his feet and his voca¬ 
tion, were better books chan this, because 
less disjointed ; yet diis one has a poignant 
flavour that prompts one to rhumb on. 
through the scrap-bot^k. Hot tempers^' 
faithful animals, unimaginative parents,, 
ample ser\'ants, good shooting, spartan» 
schools and huge houses punctuate a w'ay 
of life that the author preferred to today^s 
“ indecision, dishonesty and irresponsibility, 
a w^orld I shall be glad to leave,” Yet a 
reviewer of a rather younger vintage pre¬ 
sumes to point out that few boys nowadays 
are so unhappy as he was at his preparatory > 
school, or so thwarted by a whire-collar 
father’s refusal to consider either zoology 
or the colonies ” as a reasonable alternative 
to a City career. 

There were compensations. Meetings 
with Wilfred Blunt (“ like his horses, pure 
thorouglibred ”), Oscar W’ilde (‘* jusif the 
t)^^ of creature I despised ”), H, M; 
Stanley (“ an uncommon little bounder with ' 
imnlertse driving power ”) and Herbert 
Spencer (“ he could be a bore ”) are 
experience'? some will emw, as arc Rhodes’s 
offer to start you off, and its a grand life,” 
or the chance to comment chat “ from that 
day I have never danced again, except . . . 
with Pavlova.” Meinertzhagen’s gifts as a 
naturalist, already marked in boyhood, will ' 
give pleasure to another class of reader. 
And Q spice to suit all tastes is the author’s 
relish for lively brushes with his fellow 
men. Having elbowed Winston Churchill 


• A ^woodcut reproduot. 
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England ” by Maurice 
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this publisher s English 
Life Serin edited by 
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Blok’s 

Spanish 

Dictionary 

SPANISH. ENCiLISH-^ENGUSH, SPANISH 

Edited by O. A. Gillhoff 

An entirely new diciiomuy, at once sound in 
ScholBi^p> ytt lively and stimulating, suited by 
its simpUcity and vivid presentation for responsible 
commercial use. A striking feature is the large 
number of words and expressions peculiar to 
Latin-American countries. Preference lias been 
given to those terms in daily use that will be 
frequently encountered by the businessman as well 
as the student. 

In addition to the standard Spanish vocabulary 
this dictionary offers an unusually extensive 
coverage of special vocabularies. Commercial 
Spanish has received particular aiiention, and the 
fields of engineering, law and medicine are well 
represented. Particular attention has been given to 
the setting out of the dictionary in an original form 
which contributes greatly to its clarity and to speed 
of reference. 42s net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 


Gladstol^e 

and the Bulgarian 
Agitatioiiy' 1876 

R. T. SHANNON 

This b< 5 K>k examines Gladstone’s reaction 
to the public outcry, and its effect on his 
subsequent career, when Turkey brutally 
suppressed a revolt by Bulgarian National¬ 
ists. ^Essential reading for anyone interested 
in Gladstone or in the intellectual history 
of 19 th-ceiitury England.’ A, J. P, Taylor 
in New Statesimn, 'The best book on 
Gladstone and Liberalism for some time.* 
Times Literary Supplement. The kind of 
historical study most worth writing: terse, 
vivid, accurate and provocative.* The 
Economist, 42 y 

The End of Isolation 

G. W. MONGER 

An authoritative and exhaustive account of 
Britam’s foreign policy from 1900 to 1907 . 
'This most important and original work 
ought to be read by anyone interested in 
the evolution of British policy.* Max 
Beloff in The Listener. A2s 


NELSON 


which glittered.like a stonnv w^ve of the 
sea ; a view of Napoleon silhouetted on a 
sunlit skyline below black^ thunder clouds'; 
the last attack of the Imperial Guard led by 
Ncy—and Wellington standing in his 
stirrups and giving three waves with his 
hat ” as he unleaded his counter-attack. 

The author’s “ appreciations of the situa¬ 
tion” that precede each chapter do not 
ignore those puzzles in the campaign and its 
prelude which are still unsolved. Could 
Napoleon have made better use of the senior 
officers who returned to his cause ? Why 


Evolution of a Mural 

PicassoS Guernica: The Genesis of a 
Painting 

By Rudolph Arnhcim. 

Faber, 139 pages including plates. 63s. 



M any writers have attempted to inter¬ 
pret Picasso’s great mural that formed 
his contribution to the Spanish Pavilion at 
the 1937 World Fair in Paris. The obvious 
human appeal of the subject of the Spanish 
civil war and the horror conjured up by the 
bombing of a Basque market town on a 
sunny spring afternoon seem to make 
Guernica a picture that can be readily 
understood. But oversimplification in inter¬ 
pretation of Picasso’s symbolism is an error. 
In this new study, Dr Arnhcim emplwsises 
that the picture is not a manifestation of 
primitivity. 

The fascination of this book is that it 
reproduces in its entirety the material for 
Guernica, the large number of studies— 
paintings as well as drawings—which were 
made almost daily simultaneously with the 
main canvas, together w'ith several photo¬ 
graphs taken in Picasso’s studio of the 
various stages of the canvas itself. It is 
possible to wa.tch the process of nowth of 
a central idea, the changes of em^asis and 
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was Wellington humbugged by him ? 
Whose fault was it that d^km’s Corps 
shuttled ineffectively between two battles ? 
Did Napoleon lack tne decisiveness of earlier 
campaigns, or was he let down by subordi¬ 
nates who (like Grouchy) lacked initiative 
or (like Ney) judgment in using it ? Major 
Brett-James does not answer these questions 
dogmatically, but he expresses opinions 
fairly based on the best evidence available. 
His bibliography, personal index, and 
“ Index to Armies ” enhance the high 
historical value of his cloud of eye-witnesses. 


proportion and the richness of invention 
which made some of the studies go beyond 
what was needed for a single pointing. 

Very properly Dr Arnheim does not try 
to read Picasso’s mind and moods as he 
produced this work. Most of the decisive 
impulses of an artist, he believes, spring 
from below the threshold of awareness. This 
an^ysis is content to observe from the 
evidence. Inevitably, it leads to impressions 
of what Picasso felt were his problems in 
this creative process but does not attempt 
to do more than suggest. It is an 
authoritative study. 


Off-Beaten Tracks 

West of the Rhone 

By Freda White. 

Faber. 240 pages. 30s. 

O NE is reluctant to recommend this book. 

Twelve years ago. Miss White wrote a 
guide to the region of the Dordogne, the 
Lot and the Tarn that has been so success¬ 
ful that favourite and untouristy hotels are 
now besieged by middle-class British cars 
displaying a copy of ‘‘ Three Rivers of 
France ” through the back window. Now 
she has done it again. Her region this time 
covers part of the Rhone (from Lyons, 
Avignon and Arles to the Camarguc), 
Languedoc, Roussillon and the Massif 
Central, overlapping slightly with her pre¬ 
vious one at Albi and in Auvergne, and 
once more she has managed to write a guide 
that combines geography and history, archi¬ 
tecture and anecdote, folklore and legend, 
food and drink. 

Perhaps, however, this guide will not have 
quite the same effect on tourism as the 
earlier one. For one thing, Miss White is 
covering a rather larger and less coherent 
area than that bounded by the Garonne and 
the Dronne. For anotbar, the region is not 
quite so rich, or from this book docs not 
sceni to be, in the small remote towns and 
villaoeo^ ^^pwned with Romanesejue 
churct^%' in towo^jd castles as the region 
of Nor does it have 

the pi^historic caves o^ Lascaux ; and its 
most spectacular showpieces—the Roman 
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buildings of tbc Rhone vaUey-^are well- 
known tourist traps already. 

Selfish thoughts apart^ the book d^serV^s 
to repeat the success of its predecessor. 
Miss White has a'rcal gift for linking a 
town's history with its present-^see^ for 
instance^ her account of Beziers and the 
Aibtgensian Crusade—and for sensing and 
suggesting the gertUis loci. Her imagined 
con\'ersations between two bridge builders 
and between two carved Virgins arc a bit 
arch and could be dispensed with; but it 
is a pleasure to find one of the most in¬ 
dividualistic hotelkeepers in all France 
making a brief but cbaracleristk entry. 
And like Three Rivers ” the book ends 
wi^h some practical tips on maps, hotds 
and food. 


Polyglot Scholarship 

In General and Particulai* 

By C. M. Bowra. 

\y'ciiUnjcld and Nicohon. 248 pages. 30s. 

T his is a collection of Sir Maurice 
Bowra’s lectures and essays, nearly all 
wrirton in the Iasi ten years. As one would 
expect from its author, every piece is exactly 
fitted to its purpose. Essays are essays ; 
lectures are lectures, and thus a little Ic'^s 
comfortable in printed form. They range 
from a very general piece of high vulgarisa¬ 
tion oji “ Some Aspects of Speech ” 
delivered to the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society to a rather specialised 
essay on the songs of dance and carnival 
written by Poliziano and Lorenzo de' 
Medici. All have the mark of their author 
on them: admirable style, great learning and 
a sense of literature as a whole, based on 
an incomparable knowledge of the poetry 
of all the main languages of Europe and 
some others beside. His one weakness lies 
in taking his poets too much at their own 
valuation: he really believes, or claims.to 
believe, that Poliziano's elegant pieces 
correspond to his emotions ; and, in a final 
and extraordinary piece on the poet as 
prophet, he believes, or claims to believe, iii 
the validity of their prophecies. But it is 
a fault on the right side ; at least he sees 
his poets as they sec themselves. 

On the whole the particular is better than 
the general, Thew is an excellent apprecia¬ 
tion of Fitzgerald'; and as good a summary 
(though little is new in it) as one could want 
of the virtues of Racine. To a younger 
generation the best of the lot i? a Icciairc 
on poetry and the firk world wan Those 
of us who did not live through it realise 
more and more that to an E^lishman-^ 
other nations had other experiences—this 
was by far the most moving thing in living 
memory. Sir Maurice fought in it and 
understands poetry. No other man could 
bring together so well the experiences of war 
and a deep knowledge of English, French, 
Gernhan, Italian and Russian poetry. Fot 
this alone the book would be worth reading 
and re-reading ; and there is plenty more. 
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Ashley (Batsford, 191 
, ingetb m kl 
this publisher s English 
Life Scries' edited by 
Peter Qucnncll, it is in- 
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The Heat of a 
Vanished Day 

Dl^y of a Black Sheep 

By R. Meinertzhagen. 

Oliver and Boyd. 384 pages. 42s. 

T o tliose who enjoy a trip iiuo another 
world than this—the world of “ The 
Way of all Flesh,” ” Misunderstood ” and 
Henry James’s English scenes—Colonel 
Meinertzhagen, now aged 86* offers him^ - 
self as a conductor. Two previous voluajcs ■ 
based on his adult diaries, and on years in 
which he had found his feet and his voca¬ 
tion, were better books than thib, because 
less disjointed ; yet this one has a poignant 
flavour tliat prompts one to thumb oa,_ 
through the scrap-book. Hot tempers^, 
faithful animals,, unimagiuaiivc parent^., 
ample servants, good shooting, spartan 
sdiools and huge houses punctuate a way 
of life that the author preferred to today’s 
“ indecision, dishbncsty and irresponsibility, 
a world I shall be glad to leave.” Yet a 
reviewer of a rather younger vintage pre^ 
sumes to point out that few boys nowadays 
are so unhappy as he was at his preparatory . 
school, or so thwarted by a white-collar 
father's refusal to consider either “ zoology 
or the colonies ” as a reasonable alternative 
to a City career. 

There were compensations. Meetings 
with Wilfred Blunt (“ like his horses, pure 
thoroughbred”), Oscar Wilde (*’ju8t the 
t>'pe of creature I despised ”), H. M: 
Stanley (“ an uncommon little bounder with ’ 
imnlcnse driving power ”) and Herbert 
Spencer (“ he could be a bore ”) are 
experiences some will envy, as arc Rhcdes'.s 
offer to “ start you off, and its a grand life,” 
or the cliance to comment that “ from that 
day 1 have never danced again, except . . . 
with Pavlova.” Meinerwhagen’s gifts as a' 
naturalist, already marked in bo^ood, will' 
give pleasure to another class of reader. 
And a spice to suit all tast^is is the author's 
relish for lively brushes with his fellow 
men. Having elbowed Winston Churchill 
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SRRINQ BOOKS 


Primitive Life, and Death 


Bones^ Bodies ui Disease 

By Calvin Wells. 

Thames mid Hudson. (Ancicni Peoples and 
Places Series.) 288 pages including plates. 
30 s. 

T iiosf unversed in archeology will lx* 
surprised on reading thb bwk at how 
much can be inferred froin ancient humatl 
remains, mostly bones, about the condi¬ 
tions of life in bygone communitiiis* Per¬ 
haps the thost striking example of this sort 
of information comes from the author^ Own 



Egyptian family 2,500 BC showing dwarfing in the father 


radiographic researches. During childhood 
and adolescence any severe infection or 
period of malnutrition can temporarily ‘ 
arrest the growth of the long bones of the 
arms and legs. These stoppages show up 
in X-rays as thin white Ikies, and their 
distance from the end of the bone can date 
these events in the youth of an individual. 
Using this method. Dr Wells contrasts the 
health of two nearby villages in Norfolk. 
Life on a hill seems to have been much 
healthier than life by the sea. 

Much of the ^ok belongs less to 
archecology than to the history of medicine: 

what diseases ancient peoples 
suffered from; what precisely 
were those major epidemics of 
^ the dark ages and later ; what 

was “ leprosy ” ; did syphilis 
really exist in prc-Cx)lumbian 
America ; what was trephining 
performed for and how suc¬ 
cessful was it. The book is 
profusely illu.stratcd, as one 
expects from this series, 
and one of them, showing 
r a d i o-opaque interveriebrae 
discs, provides conclusive evi¬ 
dence that alkaptonuria, a very 
rare and harmless curiosity of 
metabolism, existed in Kgypt in 
700 BC. 

There is a great deal in this 
book to instruct and entertain 
the amateur, but most people 
will be startled to learn how 
short-lived our ancestors were. 
The expectation of life of a male 
Anglo-.Saxon who had managed 
to survive the hazards of infancy 
and the epidemics of childhood, 
and had ri^acbed the age of 
eighteen, was a mere twenty 
years. I jfc was certainly na.sty, 
brutish and short. 


The First Protestant 

Luther and the Reformation 
By V. H. H. Green. 

Batsford. 208 pages. 30s. 

O VER four hundred years separate 
Wittenberg and Auschwitz, but the 
confusion in Luther’s thought between 
authoritarianism and the individual con- 
acience is not unconnected with the attitude 
of mind in so-called Christian Germany that 
permitted the ccuKcntration camps, Luther 
is relevant to mp^ern Germany, which 
makes Dr Greenes biography of some 
interest and importance. 

Luther was the central figure in the early 
stages of the Reformation, The man who 
pinned the ninety-five theses' to the door of 


the church in Wittenberg started a protest 
that spread beyond Germany, and which, as 
it gathered momentum, became more pro¬ 
found than anything cnvi.saged by Luther 
himself. In fact, Luther’s position was to 
some extent fortuitous; he became almost 
by accident the focal point of two entirely 
different movements: the vast general dis¬ 
content with the state of the church, which 
was common to all Europe ; and German 
national feeling, jacking territorial cohesion, 
but nevertheless already a real and potent 
force. Because of the fusion of these two 
niovemenrs, the forces of disruption were 
strengthened, and the resuli of the Lutheran 
protest was not only the division of Europe 
into Catholic and Protestant, which was per¬ 
haps inevitable, but also the break up of 
(rermany into sovereign princely states, and 
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the destruction of its prosperity by appalling 
religious wars. 

To Luther himself the political issues 
were i^ripberal, and he remains essentially 
a religious leader. But there is no doubt 
that, in his horrified reaction to the Peasants’ 
Revolt with its threat of anarchy, he did Jay 
emphasis on the coercive power of the state. 
“ It is God, not man, who hangs and breaks 
on the wheel, decapitates and fiogs: it is 
God who wages war.” “ I will always side 
with him, however unjust, who endures 
rebellion and against him who rebels, how¬ 
ever justly.” Yet in his affirmation of faith, 
and by his resistance to the Emperor and 
Rome, he enhanced the responsibility of the 
individual in matters of conscience. There 
exists, therefore, from the very beginning of 
Protestant thought, an unresolved conflict 
between civil obedience and individual 
judgment, the repercussions of which can 
be seen in the state trials of today. 

Dr Green’s biography is straightforward 
and unbiased, and this is in itself iraponant 
with so conirover.sial a figure. If it reads at 
limes a little like a textbook, this is because 
the rheological material is complex and re¬ 
quires an effort from the reader. The book 
enables ns to sec Luther as a person (the 
portraits by the Elder Cranach, used as illus- 
tration.s, arc a help in this), and to place 
him in his European setting, on which Dr 
Green is an expert. Bur it is disappKuming 
on the implications of Luther’s poliiieal 
philosophy, iuid his place in the develop¬ 
ment of Germany. For this it is st«ill neces¬ 
sary to go to such books as Professor Baira- 
cloiigh's “ Factors in C'lcnnan History.” To 
Luther him.self, and to Luther as a theo¬ 
logian, Dr Green provides an excellent 
iniroduclion along rather formal lines, bin 
it is only an introduction. 


Regional Houses 

Traditional Domestic Architecture in 
the Banbury Region 

By R. B. Wood-Joncs. 

Manchester VniversUy Puss. 326 pages. 
63s. 

T iik Marc Fitch Fund and the British 
Academy largely made possible this 
beautiful, erudite and well-documented 
work by the senior lecturer in architecture 
at Manchester University, the first of a pro¬ 
posed series on our regional domestic archi¬ 
tecture. It .sets a high standard, for a region 
.singularly insulated and therefore rich in 
remains in everyday use (houses, barns, farm 
buildings) from the fourteenth century on¬ 
wards, often in the local versions of “Oxford 
rag ” and other stone. The line drawings, 
plans and diagrams arc excellent: all by the 
author (save one set) and on one scale. It 
is a labour of love likely*"to t^ovc of great 
value in conservation, as well as to archi¬ 
tects, local authorities and antiquarians. Mr 
Wood-Jones’s plates and diagrams make 
wonderfully clear that our forefathers 
“ builded better than they knew.” How 
their structures have t^en adapted is 
astonishing. 
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SPRING BOO. 


Fourteenth Century 
P^t I 

Pcfirdn;]| '■'■•. - •> ;•' ^ 

By Morris Bishop. 

Ch^to (t Wiliam. ^9 pages. 45s. 

P iiiRARqj wSJl ftjvvays l?e pn^ of the niost 
fascinating figures of" the fourteenth 
century, both as an individual and as a 
literary man. In this study Mr Morris 
Bishop skilfully blends biography .with 
appreciation of his subject’s position in the 
history of letters, as humanist, poPt ahd clas*^ 
sical scholar. He traces through his works 
the steady development of Petrarch’s per¬ 
sonality, a task facilitated by Petrarch’s own 
copsuming interest in the matter. This . 
same interest, Mr Bi.shop emphasises, is the 
key to Petrarch’s humanism. He was con¬ 
cerned not with the soul’s hnprovemont^ but , 
with human character, as such. • Sioularly, 
what he bought in his retreat at Vauchisc 
was not a closer walk with God^ but with 
nature. His love poems arc introspective, 
analysing the whole gamut of his emotional 
responses in the various phases of his 
Linrecjuited passion for Laura, arid she 
remains to the end the real woman she was, 
not. like Dante’s Beatrice, a symbol for -f ; 
divine revelation. Petrarch felt the call to ■ 
strive after the purer beauty of Virtue, but “ , 
as something quite distinct, demanding 
renunciations which he felt he ought to 
make but was not prepared fo. He some¬ 
times fled from the crowd, never from 
liumaniiy. 

The personal tension, arising from the 
conflicting claims of those things which he 
liked and those which he tlwught he ought 
to like, Petrarch recorded in his “ Secret 
Book,” written in 1343, an imaginary 
dialogue between his eonscicocc, personified 
by St Augustine, and himself. Mr Bishop 
gives an admirable abridged translation of 
tliis account of the crisis in Petrarch’s life. 
The Petrarch who emerged from it was more 
immersed in public affairs and scholarship, 
and could recognise his youthful passion for 
what it was—^imatuation—but had lost none 
of his self-importance and egotism. % had, 
however, established the poet’s right as 
such to be regarded as a public figure, and 
a theory of the poet’s role that Was purely 
aesthetic: 

10 cnibeJlisli triitli wwh Ixautiful TOlours, 
and to cover it with a veil of pleasing in¬ 
vention. 

Mr Bishop’s delineation of Petrarch's 
world is less sure than his picture of the man 
himself, and is sometimes inaccurate. It was 
in 1303, not 1304, that Sciarra Colonna laid 
violent hands on Boniface VIII, and it is 
misleading to describe the Emperor Louis 
IV as chosen in 1326. But these arc points 
of detail; the book as a whole is an excel¬ 
lent introduction to the study of Petrarch 
as a literary figure. Not the least of its 
merits is the copious quotation from 
Petrarch's writings, which Mr Bishop 
translates with real spirit. 
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State-owned steel: 
is it reasonable? 


You have doubtless read about or heard discussed the Socialist 
policy regarding steel. We oppose their intention. And we seek 
debate. We seek a hearing for our arguments against this imposition 
of a state monopoly. 

If you hare doubts^ we hope that this aunowweineut^ill help to 
resolve them. If you are clearly against nationalization^ we hope to 
recruit your active support; express your views and make them known. 
Refresh your facts and arguments. For the sake., we believe^ of the 


whole economy of Britain^ this is a 


“We were nationalized in February, 
1951 , by a Labour Government uith a 
majority of 6. 



In October, 1951 a Conservative 
Government was returned to power and 
in November gave what amounted to a 
stand-still order with regard to further 
interference by the Iron and Steel Cor¬ 
poration of Great Britain, the body set 
up by the Labour Government to run the 
Industry; thus we were slate controlled 
for eight momhsonly. 

During that time the Industry sulYercd 
a number of frustrations and delays, 
many of which were expensive. The 
Labour Government, howe\er, had no 
time to do anything permanently dam¬ 
aging to us. 

The prospect now: 
and the need 

Their threat that when the opportunity 
comes the Industry will be nationalized 
in such a way that it cannot be returned 


battle to be won. 

to private enterprise must mean that the 
assets of ihe steel companies would bq 
taken over and the indiv idual companies 
would cease to exist. 

The Socialists may say that the names 
will be retained. Even if they >verc, 
customers abroad would ‘know they 
were only a faqade to conceal a state- 
controlled monolith. 

It is the duty of the Board to preserNc 
and expand the assets and the entity of 
Stewarts and Lloyds. But there is also an 
over-riding responsibility to administer 
affairs so that this v ery important section 
of the U.K. Tube Industry, with its 
closely integrated steel works, is pre¬ 
served and expanded as a competitive 
force in the interests of the v\hoIe 
country. 



The ^Clause Four’ Issue 

Before the last General Election the 
Labour Party put forw ard arguments for 
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widespread nationali/ation and state 
control. This time they have so far 
limited their ‘shopping list’ to two ia- 
dustries. 

1 

With regard to the Iron and Steel In¬ 
dustry, they say they will re-nationalize 
it. They have advanced no arguments for 
doing so; but their reasons are clear. 
Political retaliation dictates that its de¬ 
nationalization must be undone. 

More significant, however, is the in- 
abili^ of the {jabour Party, after madt' 
debate, to. bast oif the fismous t^use 
Four, the Marxist doctrine of *the 
mon ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion, distribution and exchange’. 

Make no mistake—if state control 
comes to the Iron and Steel Industry it 
will not stop there. The Socialists say 
that steel is basic. Are there not many 
other industries which are also basic ? 

An objective yardstick 

In the absence of arguments from the 
Socialists, the Industry itself has put for- 
ward yardsticks which should apply in 
judgingits organisation. These are: 

Is capacity adequate^? 

A re operations efficient 7 

Is ihc quality of the management and 

i he labour force adequate ? 

Is the Industry’s sales effort forceful 

cindeflectivc? 

The Industry is willing to submit to 
unprejudiced judgement on all these 
points. We go further and claim that we 
arc more efficient, and indeed more 
prolitablc, than a lot of nationalized 
bodies including the one large Steel 
Company still nationalized. The stagger¬ 
ing losses of that Company are a burden 
on the taxpayer, that is, on all of us in- 
di\ iduals as members of the community. 

Let us be quite dear about how profits 
assist the national economy. Profits en¬ 
able industry to keep itself up to dale 
and expand, and thereby improve the 
general standard of living. Also out of 


profits are paid taxes to finance the 
Welfare State which must be maintained. 



J^blic accountability 

. '.Finally, the ihat we and the 

ifen of iho Industry are hot pobUefy ao 
counta^ ignores ^ role of die Iron 
and Steel Board. d statutory body cost- 
cerhed with tbe public interest and not 
the interests of any particular section. 

Apprehension overseas 

TTiis cotnpany did not assume its pre¬ 
sent size or develop its manifold inter¬ 
ests by chance. Our constant endeavour 
is to create a group which is efficient 
both at home and abroad. We have long 
been one of the leaders in the country’s 
export trade—which is more personal 
than some people seem to realise. 



We know that our overseas customers 
would very much rather deal with us 
than w ith the State. We know that our 
partners in Australia, Canada, India, 
New Zealand and South Africa arc dis¬ 
tinctly apprehensive of our being na¬ 
tionalized. The ownership of industries 
by Governments could easily create 
serious international troubles. 

Our employees’ 
interests 

Wc are proud ofour record aiidofour 
managers and employees, many ofw hose 
forebears we employed four or five 
generations ago. It is an insult to the 


' present ^plcyees andfb*all whhhayo 
served before them to sacrifice what they 
have done for an outdated theory which 
has failed in practice. And in an exi»nd- 
ing economy it is cool comfort to them to 
hear a Sociaiiitt spokesman saying that 
no one employ^ in tli$ Steel Indusliy 
wiU. be worse dff as aieiw bf 

Doesit s<«m to yovIdM^^ 
treat this 

bah? Does the unceirtalw'iyUKiK' 

. then help 

pQbple we need? Is it 
wlkun we bmptoy, as V^'aS 
whom we trade, in a state of continuing 
uncertainty? - 

Nationalization 
‘Old Hat’ 

The Steel Industry today has the 
capacity to satisfy demand. Itis ^cient. 
The Labour Party does not deny this. It 
is playing an invaluable part in export 
markets. It is, as they say, •with it*. 
Nationalization is ‘old hat\ A policy 
preached in the 1930s, pursued m the 
’40s and overthrown in the ’SOs—steel 
nationalization is not a policy for tbe 
progressive’60s! 

But this threat is still with ps and can 
only be removed by those who ap¬ 
preciating the danger, either persuade the 
Labour Party to change its mind, or if it 
will not do so, vote against it. 

I ask not only those connected with 
the steel consuming industries, who 
would be faced with having but one sup¬ 
plier of their raw materials, but also 
people within all those other industries, 
basic or not, for whom the threat of 
nationalization is at present played 
down, not to be afraid to protest, having 
regard to what may weU happen to them 
if those who believe in nationalization 
come to power. 

Wliat advantage could conceivably 
accrue to any one of us or the country if 
we \^ ere nationalized again ?” 


This is abstracted from a speech made by Mr. A. G. Stewarr^ 
Chairman of Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited. If you arc interested in 
this subject, we would like to hear from you. Please write to the 
Information Officer, Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, Park Houses 
118 Park Street, London, W.l. 


SlBiiiiartgairiUri^ 
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L iverpool is a city that docs ilothing by 
j halves. By tackling the worst housing 
problem ia ,the coijntry. at ‘^its best 
speed with ifce hrfnlnium attention to any* 
thing other than'|<^t|ng the rhpnses built, 
it has fostered extreme socfal and planning 
diflficulties. Now, with characteristic 
vitality, it is beginotog to develop some 
very original and interesting ways of over- 
coming these difficulties, which if they 
succeed will put it way out ahead of other 
cities in the held of social planning. 

In 1955 Liverpool zealously scheduled 
82,000 houses, nearly half its exi.sting 
housing stock, for slum clearance. It was 
also still suffering from the heavy wartime 
bombardment which flattened 6,500 homes. 
Both slums and bomb damage were mainly 
concentrated in areas where inten.se over¬ 
crowding and large (often Roman Catholic') 
families already present^ formidable over¬ 
spill probicihs. Since then it has cleared 
only about a tenth of the slums but, since 
the war, built 37,000 local authority 
dwellings—the peak annual rate of 3,300 in 
1954 is expected to be almost matched again 
this year. A number of these are in*blocks 
of flats dumped down among the rubble in 
the central areas. But most had to go to , 
the local authority outskirts and beyond 
(though jobs remained concentrated on the 
central area around the docks). 

The notorious degeneration of some of 
this comparatively recent housing into 
battered neglect and, at wor.st, teenage gang 
jungles is largely due to the almost in¬ 
credible fact that little more than a year ago 
the city council had no separate planning 
or housing departments. That it has them 
now was the mainly unintentional con¬ 
sequence of some committee reorganisation. 
'I’he social cost of Liverpool’s past neglect 
of housing management has been dear. The 
huge postwar suburban council estates were 
constructed miles from the city centre 
without shops or entertainments. They 
were filled straight from the housing list 
where was eiYtte<r concfittotis 

which had in man^ diaea tohuly alkasated 
the wmehed faauheit opcoroed. There 
was ho poBcy bf halancfn'g the “mix” or 
helping these people to settle in to their 


new surroundings. To this day there is a 
severe shortage of council caretakers ; new 
houses quickly got broken up, and stayed 
that way. ‘ < 

The results are most plainly visible iii the 
huge Speke estate beyond the airport, built 
soon aher the war though only recently 
provided with equivalent-.sized employ¬ 

ment centre^ the brand-new Ford factory 
across the road which it is connected 
by an underpass). The fact that quite a lot 
of Speke peopte work in Fords may help 
matters—but tod^y, in this deceptively mild 
and dull looking working-class equivalent 
of Hampstead garden suburb, one is startled 
to see pdicemen patrollhig in pairs in broad 
davligm, domtnuhal doorways dirty and 
defaced, broken windows boarded up« 

The point of describing past mistakes in 
Liverpool housing is to emphasise the 
readiness with which the lessons arc now 
being absorbed. Hope began two years 
ago when the city council called in Mr 
Graeme Shankland’s team of planning con¬ 
sultants to produce a moctern city centre. 
Though this project has recently been some¬ 
what overshadowed by the Beatles as a 
symbol of Mersc5rside’s regeneration, it has 
provided the impetus towards a change of 
heart in the city towards its environment. 
After the consultant's team got to work it 


I N the course of slum clearance in central 
Liverpool the authorities discovered, to 
il'.eir dismay, that they had rehoused a 
Roman Catholic street around an Orange 
Lodge. Fortunately replanning seldom 
produces quite such an unfortunate juxta¬ 
position—and it actually helps to break 
up more strongholds of sectarian friction 
than it creates. And since Archbishop 
Heenan’s day things have been much better 
anyway; 4ie did more than anyone else 
had <^vcr done to break down the crippling 
ferodty between the two predommant 
groupe in ihc poorer districts of Liverpool. 

ftut stach social grouping as exists outside 
the family circle in the working class inner 


was realised that planning could not stop at 
the central ring road, and a planning dc|^rt- 
ment was formed (and has benefit^ hugely 
from the dispersal of the London County 
Coupcil, which has scattered talent to the 
provinces). Then it beciunc apparent that 
public housing policy, too, was involved in 
thipgs. like the siting oi (he ring road, the 
intention Iwlcf high flats at imddldHridss 
rents in the city centre, and the awareness 
of the poor architectural and environmental 
standards which prevailed. Now a director 
of housing has been appointed—though it is 
perhaps a pity that the treasurer’s depart¬ 
ment will go on collecting the rents. 

The newly formed planning ream is 
simmering with ideas, particularly in the 
almost uncharted field of applying social 
research to housing and planning policy. 
For instance a stock planning definition 
which shapes the way houses are grouped 
is the primary school neighbourhood." 
But has this any real meaning in people’s 
lives ? Liverpool is trying to find out just 
what people think of as their nei^bour- 
hood " and from that, perhaps, evolve quite 
different physical patterns. The same 
technique is being used to steer the ring 
road afi far as possible around existing com¬ 
munities. Li\T:rpool has far to go, but it 
hns set out on some exciting journeys. 


area centres almost entirely on the parish 
and the church club—apart, of course, from 
the teenage gangs and their good-natured 
(and still more tamous) brothers, the beat 
groups. It is not just a vague do-gooding 
instinct which lately has set a few enthusi¬ 
asts cudgelling their brains for ways to 
connect people’s sense of belonging with 
the place where they actually live. For, 
as mentioned above, new housing develop¬ 
ments have tended to bring alarming crops 
of anti-social behaviour, while the general 
air of continued blitz—broken buildings 
among the old terraces and modem 
flats—only encourages hopelessness arid 
indifference. Alongside a change of 


Finding Good Neighbours 
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Why do [Fo^ drive forward on coal? 



Because coal keeps their running costs down 


Coal is tlie unseen source of power behind the Ford Motor Company .Visit this mammoth 
industrial empire at Dagrenham and you’ll see 1,600 vehicles rolling off the production 
lines each day. Coal - the fuel that plays a vital part in keeping Ford prices down - is 
less in evidence. In fact, the only sign of coal in the gigantic Ford boilerhouse Is 
the surging power reflected in the dials. 

Ford's coal-burning boilerhouse is as gleamlngly modem and automatic as anything 
you can see at Dagenham. Effortlessly, invisibly, coal - mechanically stoked, auto¬ 
matically controlled a^^re-set temperature - sets about p^non-stop^^sko^ipplying 



Lch in the o(^ ^at is keeping |njMti'ial 
■plaiLfor the 


WfdAkl 



3*1 TFK N 'kTION ML* VL 3'' v.'.l* 
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heart at official level, a IdOg, necessarily 
slow and painfully difficult grass roots 
process is n^ed. 

One tnan who' is very much aware of 
this need is the J|ev; Keir Miirren, a Uni¬ 
tarian ministeir dt abounding energy from 
the Toxteth district of S<nith Liveipool, in 
area where “break-ins** are aiittost as 
common as drunks and where, in some of 
the toughest blocks of all, old people will 
nor open their doors at nieht even to the 
minister hilnself for fear of teenage gangs. 
A few years ago Mr Murren initiated a 
“South Liver]^ Arts Festival** where 
everyone was invited to submit paintings 
of local sc^s. The results gave striking 
proof of the reaction of young and old 
to the vivid, squalid life arourid them. At 
the same time he organised a street race 
for the children of the district, running 
round the boundaries of the area to whkh 


they belonged. The race and ihe^estiyil 
arc now held regularly i the of 

community feeUi^ has begun. 

Tbfeihi^ wdth the then warden of - the' 
university settlement, Mr Mtirren founded 
a Toxteth Community Council, which 
!now has a 50 per cent grant Jrom the 
corporation*s education department to^ 
wards the cost of t part-time secretary. 
Bringing the ordinary residents qf Toxtem 
,—not just the schoolmasters and parsons—^ 
into active participation, is a job of dawt* 
ing magnitude, and nothing oa^ the lines 
of the London residents* associations has 
<vcr before been' attempted in Liverpool. 
jThc afcanomintlly covered istpggb^ps ovet- 
' ambitiously big; nor is it clear where grass 
^roocs units sl^uld begin wbim^pot eadly 
defined by a single block of flats. It would 
be unfair to go into details of Mr Murren*s 
.plans, for the essence of the thing is that 


no one should feci they are being “ aon^* 
Earned 

^ famous wjgl yjcncc dei^W^ per^ 
baps dot had mt most nap^ liffeef-here—^ 
people get. petty fed up with reading in 
the papdr about the anthropological labels 
that mw4 been attadied to them. . ' 

Out nqw aoadeo^c expertise is beginning 
to be turned to useful service of the indivi¬ 
duals who ihidse up the sbdt^ogiirts* source- 
material. the ne^thbourutt 
district the univerrity. fa t^petipng in a 
re*devdopnent and rehi^Udoli' project, 
to “ rescue ** a dhmact of handiknne. houses 
run to seed and coloured gjliotoes. And 
the Rowdtree Trust if m fnoi^.a lecture- 
ship in Community drg^msat^na,' specific 
cally diKighed to give Mt 'Mu^0 and 
others likf ,,hun the widqt^ hOiPVlcdge and 
‘ help they 


Town out-of-town 


A t Rirkby, eight miles from central 
^ Liverpool, people rather wish **Z- 
Cars” had never b^n invented, for its 
unflattering picture of apathy and delin¬ 
quency portrayed under the thin disguise of 
‘‘ Newtown.” Kirkby is the unofficial, 
accidental new town which took everyone by 
surprise when it grew from a single housing 
estate to a community of 36,000 in ten 
years. Its indignation with its television 
image is partly justified, for although 
Kirkby, greatest fruit ^of Liverpoors post¬ 
war housing drive, hjas^'suflered all the 
handicaps of under-planned, over-rapid 
growth, it is far from being the social 
failure that it was labelled from the start. 

The sitCj just across the border in Lanca¬ 
shire, was chosen because of the presence of 
an old ordnance factory, which Liverpool 
council bought and made the basis of a 
still expanding industrial estate. Urifortu- 
nately, to begin with most jobs were 
for women, and the men, if they had work 
at all, spent 2s. a day going to and fro from 
Merseyside,. Now things are better—it is 
thought that perhaps as many as half the 
Kirkby labour force has work in the imme¬ 
diate area—but the position of the town is 
both too near and too far from Liverpool 
ever to produce a comfortable equilibrium. 


Though local employers are as co-opera¬ 
tive as they have room to be with 
apprenticeships and training schemes, the 
(ksperate lack here, as in all Merseysi^, is 
in trained jobs for the young. The lack fa 
felt particularly acutely in Kirkby, which 
has much more than half its population 
under twenty-one. Over the next twenty 
years it is estimated that an average thou¬ 
sand boys and girls will leave school ywly 
—they come from large families, about half 
of tli^m Catholic, aikl overcrowding fa 
already a serious problem in the town. No 
wonder the place has a name for delin¬ 
quency, with so many of delinquent age and 
small opportunity for much else. 

The new, vigorous urban district council 
has done all it caft in the way of a fine new 
stadium, playing fields, a library and soon, 
it hopes,, a new community centre. But try 
as it may the council has not yet succeedea 
in getting the bright commerdfal ehtdtaifi*- 
ment the young population so desperately 
needs. There are a number of excellent 
youth clubs—but it fa ho fault in a modern 
boy or girl to prefer the bright lights. This 
town, which nas no dance ball, bowling 
alley or coffee bar, is the same size and age 
as Stevenage, which has all three. Kirkby*s 
uninspired acres of monotonous houses and 


rail flats sumnmd a gaping: gras^ spac* 
where a real 

is a OTtiali central shopping constructed 
after four years witnout iffiopa at i^^but it 
is out of scale with the rizk 0^ the place. 
The council aiSe seckang pergsfaskHl to build 
the community centre with more shops and 
with entertainment fadlkies^if the enter¬ 
tainers Will come. This develofmeat, 
financed jointly with Liverpool council and 
a private firm, will also include new council 
of^es—so far Whitehall has only given 
permis»on for the offices'. 

But despite ks only too obvious draw- 
l^cks, Kirkby is a Very re^ place. Like an 
Underdeveloped country it seems to ffourish 
under one-party government (it is part of 
Mr Wilson's constkueftiw, n^ich may help 
to explain the vigour ana success of most of 
its approaches to Whitdiali). In keeping 
with its Labour politics it is a totally work¬ 
ing-class community, at^ has policed 
plenty of working-class pebpleMo do the jobs 
generally left to the socially conscious 
middle classes. It is the home of a unique 
and successful experiment in social service 
co-operation between statutory and volun¬ 
tary bodies and has pkmkered in the field of 
compreh^vc education (as well as almost 
ceiwh^ being the only town where a diird 
of ty-ebildren go to church on Sunday). 

two real new towns must find 
thh^i to envy in Kirkby. 
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Ministry for the Arts? 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING ON THE ARTS 


Other 



arts bodms 
Arts 


Myseufns 

galleries 


60/61 ei/6£ ' 62/63 63/64 64^6 

' estffnttt«s 


" Expenctiture on maintenance, furniture, fuel, rates, 
stationery and printinQ, superannuation, etc., which 
IS borne by various government departments and 
comes under Exchequer voles other than that for 
museums, 
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including superannuation. | Rates, fuel, (ninituie. 
etc. 


S IR JOHN RQ^fiNSTEiN’s impending retire¬ 
ment after 26 years as director of 
l.ondon^s Tate Gallery is a reminder of 
the unchanged directorship throughout the 
entire post^qd* period, both there and at the 
National GaUery, where Sir Philip Hendy, 
the elder by a matter of months, has reined 
since 1946. From time to time the policies 
of both mcdi have come in for some pretty 
hostile criticism. But, if their purchasing 
has sometimes been under dispute, they will 
hand over to their successors galleries which 
are much better organised, coUeictions which 
have been stteogthened considerably, and 
annual accounts which have a much 
healthier look. »Only in 1946 did the 
government for the first time allow the 
late a purchase grant and then one of a 
mere £2,000 a year ; today it provides a 
general grant of £6o,opo a year for buying 
pictures, plus a special allocation of £^0,000 
a year for purchase of foreign pictures 
painted between 1900 ^id 1950. Over the 
same period the National Gallery's purchase 



grant has increased from £5,000 to 
£200,000 a year. 

Altogether, central government patronage 
in Britain of museums and galleries, and of 
the arts generally, has gone up twelve times 
since the end of the war—‘from something 
short of £i million to over £12 million, 
equivalent now to the annual yield from 
juSt over a halfpenny duty on a packet of 
20 cigarettes. Included in this year’s sum 
is rather more than £2 million for the Arts 
Council to disburse, apart from the £i 
million subsidy it channels to the Royal 
Opera House, Coveni Garden. Moreover, 
instead of having to live from year to year, 
museums and galleries now have their pur¬ 
chase grants settled on a quinquennial 
basis: this January they learned the new 
levels that they can expect up till 1968-69. 
The Arts CounciFs grant, tcK), is planned 
ahead on a triennial basis. 

Notwithstanding, discontents remain. 
Some are ineviwble in a world in which 
demand is probably inskiable. Today^s 

S ices in the art mai^et, for instance, are so 
gfa that even the much enlarged purchase 
grants will not close the gaps in the national 
art collections. • Other sore points, on surer 
ground, arc chat the Government still holds 
back on building progranunes on the 
National Gallery and Tate sites, although 
overcrowding has become acute. Some 
galleries, too, are badly understaffed. And 
to the outsider there are still some peculiar 
anomalies in the financial links between the 
government and the museums, particularly 
in the treatment of their sales departments. 
Wh^ small, sales of publications may 
simply be left to the stationery office; 
..alternatively, receipts from them may be 
d64ucte<l in the government accoimts as 
imf^priations in aid, as occurs with the 
Natibnaf Portrait Gallery which expects to 
receive £65500 from this source tms ycar^ 
hut will get no benefit. from it.' ;0n the 
other ;hahd, if the sales ,at tber -British 
Musepm exceed the estimam, the 

musepin can keep the extra anloimt for 
its own purppscs., Hiere fourth 

variant: the publication dl^kntiifieii^ at the 


National Gallery and Tate began with trust 
funds and their accounts have nothing what¬ 
soever to do with the government. 

If the sfi^angemeuts for state patronage 
are still rather patchy and show certain 
weaknesses, yet the British, have always 
shied away from the appointment of a 
minister for the arts. This attitude, in the 
belief of this journal, is right. Yet the 
Robbins Committee on higher education 
came to just the opposite view: it advocated 
a Ministry of Arts and Science which would 
bring within one administrative framework 
with the universities and with promotion of 
the sciences not only the standing com¬ 
mission on museums and galleries but also 
the Arts Council, all co-ordinated on the 
grams committee principle. The mind 
boggles at the dangers which such a ministry 
invites. Even if the arts could stake a 
decent claim on funds urgently nteded for 
the ministry’s other aims, the educational 
aspects of promoting the arts would surely 
outweigh everything else—perhaps even to 
the extent of making appreciation of the 
arts a compulsory course in education. First 
and foremost, state aid must be ready to 
help new needs, and to encourage, in the 
first place, the execution of the arts and, 
only in the second place, its appreciation. 
Sometimes the Arts Council may back the 
wrong horse, but it is free to encourage 
individual tastes. Contemporary arts tend 
to fare badly in the hands of direct stale 
patronage even as it is ; they would be likely 
to fare far worse under a ministry. It is 
also extremely unlikely that the latter would 
have even as much success as the Arts 
Council in encouraging the local support of 
the arts which has the incalculable advantage 
of bringing in local enthusiasms as well as 
local cash. 


CIVIL SERVANTS 

and their pay 

A ten per cent increase In the size of 
the civil service in five years has 
brought numbers back to what they 
were in 1954. Average pay now tops 
the £1,000 mark, just over twice what 
It was in 1951. This rise seems roughly 
in line with that of pay in manufacturing. 
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For even cigar sold ten years ago, three arc sold today. T\vo-third<; of these arc the new smaller kind, llis kind. 
I leS an a^c^agc Mirror reader. J fe has spare money tor a little self-indulgence ■-and spare money for some small 
investments. The market shows it . . . and our City Hilitor's mail pro\cs it. i he .Mirror goes here the money is. 
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,'y A pro^a^<mdl ^V<^sjii^.,.ageQcy, Masius f'c^^sson. A^ Exciting, expanding 
^Interestediiow in for fiirljher expansion. Interacted in men ^hq 

witH advertising vision nnhamperad by rose-tinted spectacles and 
, iff^the^edf sort of business blinkers that just .dnn’t exist at Jdasius 

;;;;'-^dT«rtfnSSOn). ; ■: 

y Maibiiis and FerguSson is one df , the top five advertising agencies in the 0.K. It has 
shorter client list and a higher billing per client than any agency of eohiparable size. 
•It handles 41 products that are nationally distributed and advertised: 81'of them are 
market leaders, 9 are second in their field. 

■ 7 '' ' *' ' ' 

More for the client’s money 

|}xpj^sion at Mf^ius and Fergusson has been rapid: and itisstill accelerating. In 11 
billing has risen ftnm j&l million to £9 ihUlion, This year, the estimated billing 
is <^er £11 million. Though the humber of clients has only ri^n from 19 to 28, staff 
^hp from 49 to 420. Ahd thera’s no hint of Parkinson: the form an eflfieient unit 
. . deVdtOd/vto selling moiie—at less oost to the client. Masius and Fergusson believe in 
mi^mg advertising budgets worA:. 

' Expansion is hot rahfined to the U.K.; Masius Interaational, formed in 1958, operates 
full advertising and mcurketihg setVices from od|ees iii France, Germany, Italy, Belgium 
.yih)d,Penmark, wM aitotal.bfiUng of i^bout £5 million. . : 

^ . lPffl^Maloi|i^t|advcrt^ . 

y j^lanifing ahead for i|itureekpfinsion,'^asi^ and FergussonluelQohihg for m^ men 
wh6 p(^ly und^tiui^'^^ j^vertinng in the total sales operation and cah use con- 

Btractivehr evolved;by the Agenqr with ilb'clients. So the 

is seiwi||^ executives with a far-sighted outlck^, research men within* 

sigiit, media planners ydtb mi eye fOyfy^ue, high-speed 
marahandisinghieip^fesslOnfd a^vmtiiting men for a profeaeional advertising agency. 


' . ’ i., ‘ ’ i 

ff yq/vkJBore goo^$muighi isfUi to: TIte Managing Director, 2 Jamea^o Square, London.S. W.t 
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Britain’s Bid at Geneva 


S PEAKING this week for the last of the rieh mdustrial 
powers to show what it could offer Geneva’s spokesmen 
for the pc^r. Ait Edward Heath had a good deal to 
say that was entirely predictable—plus a certain amount that 
was not. Characteristically, he managed to infuse the neces¬ 
sary but disappointing reservations with a genuinely, positive 
air of new commitment. Inevitably, ministers speaking for 
the industrial powers at this United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development have been taken as competing, 
voluntarily or not, for the approval of their developing, and 
demanding, opposite numbers. Just how Mr Heath will have 
been ranked beside M. Giscard d'Estaing, Mr Patolichev, M. 
Brasseur and M. Rey of the European Commission (who 
followed him), it is impossible for a British observer to judge 
impartially. (An American observer said sourly, “George 
Ball was the only honest one among them. He had nothing 
to offer and so he offered nothing.” But the comment reflects 
deep American uneasiness about this conference, and not 
realism alone.) Nevertheless, the British line Mr Heath put 
went further than might have been expected in Geneva, or 
indeed in London. 

Six of the “ ten key points ” that he commended to the con¬ 
ference came, to nobody's surprise, from the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade meeting last May, and Mr Heath 
did not swerve from Britain’s support of Gatt as basically 
the right organisation to promote world trade—^if necessary, 
of all kinds. These were: a standstill on new barriers to 
the trade of less developed countries, in products of particular 
interest to them; removal of quantitative restrictions adversely 
affecting their trade ; removal of duties on tropical products, 
and on other primary products imported from developing 
countries ; the reduction of tariffs on semi-processed and pro¬ 
cessed products from these countries ; and the ending of 
internal taxes and revenue duties applying specifically to pro¬ 
ducts wholly or mainly produced there. “ Policies of govern¬ 
ments,” he qualified this, “cannot be changed overnight. 
Some of us may need to deal in special ways with individual 
problems or particular responsibilities, either domestic or 
international. But the time has come for action. Let us get on 
with it.” 

Four further points that Britain had to offer were potentially 
more important. First, “ we are prepared to extend 
tariff preferences to all developing countries.” This means 
the whole range of Commonwealth preferences, provided 
Britain can “ act in concert with the other major industrialised 
countries” to give Commonwealth countries compensating 
advantages in other markets when they would suffer from 
sharing British preferences with other developing nations. 


Britain is not assuming that this should be allowed So dday 
tariff reduedons between devetbped 6>umries; the.Kemiedy 
round, Mr Hrath aflkmed, “ stould benefit the devdo^g 
countries without requiring, equivalent concessionh £rom 
them.” New jiureferenccs should bt created by Idwriring or 
abolishing tariffs for devdoping countries^ not raising them 
against other countries (a point for the ^opeaii Economy 
Community to chew over ?). Secxmdly, Britain believei 
developing countries can benefit greatly through “regional 
economic co-operation ... not confined to formal economic 
unions.” It believes such groupings should be flexible; 
nevertheless, “ we shall support constructive proposals 
designed to help developing countries by means of an exchange 
of preferences among themselves.” 

Thirdly, Mr Heath outlined a rather more affirmative British 
attitude towards the stabilisation of commodity prices than 
most primary producers may have expected. International 
agreements should cover the problem of access to markets as 
well as that of prices ; prices should be “ stabilised at equitable 
and remunerative levels,” but not so high as to produce over¬ 
production among producers and autarchic poUcies among con¬ 
sumers. Britain “is prepared wherever practicable to co¬ 
operate in multilateral arrangements ” to put a floor under the 
prices of commodities “wholly or mainly produced in 
developing countries.” 

Fourthly, he made a gesture, albeit faint, towards Dr 
Prebisch’s ideas about supplementary finance to assist develop¬ 
ing countries in balance of payments problems through sharp 
falls in their export earnings from commodity trade. Schemes 
so far proposed “for compensatory finance in forms going 
beyond short-term balance of payments support,” said Mr 
Heath, seem to Britain “ tc raise substantial difficulties.” But 
development can be disrupted by longer-term declines in 
export receipts (e.g., the alleged wiping out of the benefits 
of aid, during ihe fifties, by worsening of the developing coun¬ 
tries’ terms of trade). So as regards the distribution of aid, 
Britain will have some suggestions in the UN conference’s 
committees to “ take more account of these risks.” 


E very industrialised country has been at pains to shape its 
Geneva prescription for further help for the developing in 
terms that put the l^t face on what it does already. Britain 
has probably the best record of opening its markets to develop¬ 
ing countries’ imports, primary find manufactured, and thinks 
other industrial countries should open theirs ; France is ready 
not only to support commodity agreements but to support 
them at high prices that would suit the agricultural export 
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surpluses it expects to develop; the European Commission most of the points that Dr Prcbisch could advance as a formula 
defended the “ coherent and diversified solujIBiS'*^?, of W 

tion betMcen the common market and its newly Jlde^n^t . st^s m&sui|g|lt up ^e limits # fo|eseeah« indq^sclpin 
African states (partnerships of a kind th^:*Mr B^*^nad / coiip^ilM ivith pe t^pSkiSmed dcvc»mg^ 

described not too kindly as ** likely to carry ;|Hth t^end^pecial im|^ve)^nts on jbost omh^ 

responsibilities in the area of politics and evl^.o£^vefSl(^ : > ^..(ifiRigh Rhprovcnbnt»riiAr-all no *hwtlw certifh)t‘^^fe 


Russia is prepared tomake long-term bulk purchase contracts, 
and finds it easy to suggest that the interest rate on loans to 
developing nations should not exceed three per cent. It is 
difficult to see across the conference hall at Geneva for motes 
and beams. 

Even so. Dr Prcbisch and the developing ’delegations af 
Geneva do aEeady have an array of affirmations, if not definite 
commitnktits, from mosc of the developed countries. AlnioKt 
every pAnt on his agenda has been takm up by one developed 
country or another^ some have shown reaifiness to negotiate 
seriouv^ m sevovul of^diem. The one fnak>r question^'fliark, 
certainly, hangs Over Dr Prebbeh's idea of a new international 
trade organisation. Nobody developed wants this, except 
Russia (which is not in Gate, and which could not be without 
pretty radical searrifY^ement of a body designed to handle 
the trade of: market economies). But the fact of this year's 
conference, and the hope of making it a regular one, may 
appeal to the developing countries as a first institutional step. 

T his array of partly and variously affirmative words from 
the rich may encourage the poor, though they will under¬ 
standably wait for deeds before applauding too loudly. Mr 
Heath’s proposals for action on several key issues seem to have 
gratified many of the dcvelophtg countries, and were not 
greeted too sniffily by other developed countries. Nevertheless, 
even a positive response such as Mr Heath’s, taking seriously 


gap still yawns enormous. Mme. Gerda Blaaot-the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, at a recent Bcllagio conference 
of economists, has attempted to put some rough quantities 
to the balance; doing so concentrates the mind wonderfully. 
Chapges m polic3|*pn all^Scffints pthCr jj^n^ cQpup)|li^^^^ 
txa^ple,fi^ c^ufctficf 'ii^uf^terl|, 

sjQtistantllSi slvinp’lit thdr imptte,'plus“m"aiObwance^'for 
higher aid and capital inflows into these countries—would still 
on her figuring l^ve a bypdthddcal probabk residual 
imiiti ^Bp " of $3^$7 bilBoh a year by 1970 for thes^ count|(te. 
For fheit commodity iradc^ the tediicdm of'developed coun¬ 
tries' agriculturiri procecdon, tariff cut^, lessening disdrimina- 
tfon between raw and processed dMtimoditks, and even an 
understanding to regulate the expansion A synthetic alternative 
products, could not do enough to bridge the rest of the gap, 
singly or even together. Nor could ihtemailonal agreements, 
quantitative import guarantees, I'efundable im^ft Icvi^ or 
compensatory financing to offset adverse trends: However 
much of a meeting of minds has been or wilt be achieved at 
Geneva, a hard look at the figures remoins pretty chilling. One 
is reminded of a French suniming up, accurate or not, of Mr 
Ball's general position: The formula ‘ IVade not aid,' upon 
which the raison d'Stre of this conference is founded, cannot be 
pushed too far. Carried to extremes, it can become a dangerous 
slogan.” Dangerous or not, developed as well as developing 
nations need to remember that the slogan will not, in our time, 
become an adequate one. 


Have the Terms of Trade 
Turned Again? 

It is true that the terms of trade of most of the developing countries deteriorated 
during the 1950s. Many speakers have vividly described what this meant to their 
peoples in hutnan terms. On the other hand, their terms of trade have generally 
improved during the last two years. No one can yet say whether this is merely 
an interruption of the previous trend or a reversal of if.” 

Mr Heath's comment in Geneva underlined the uncertainties of generalisation 
about what is happening to primary producers' prices. When the UN trade con-- 
ference ivas first decided upon, the statistics looked unequivocal; primary producers' 
purchasing power, in terms of what they bought from the developed countries, was 
sagging so much as largely to blot out the value of what they received in aid. Last 
year, while preparations for the conference were in train,, commodity prices were 
recovering, without much of a matching rise in export prices of manufactures. Better 
days for the priinary producers had returned. 

Now, unc^iainty is back again. Some observers argue from the recent downward 
turn of prices for a number of key commodities that the recovery was temporary, and 
wiN soon be spent. But a review of commodity trends suggests that it is still too 
early to call the tnm. 


S INCK October the general level of conv 
modity prices has been dirtibing, and 
pritnary producer^ incomes have improved 
acoordmgty. Latin American countrie.s in 
particular have benefited frpm tlv^ higher 
prices of metds, wool, coffee, sugar and 
wheal. But more recently some of the 
leaders of this advahde have gone into fc- 
verse, raising doubts about the durability of 
this rise in die commodity barometer. 

The sugar market, after leading the field 
in spectacular fashion, at one time reaching 
a peak of 105 per ton, fell back to around 
£62. Statistical evidence suggests that this 
fall was too drastic. Good weather could 
even out suppfiy and demand by the 
auiuran ; but between now and then the fact 
remains that total demand is likely to exceed 
supply by some 300,000 tons. Reactions to 
the political crisis in Brazil were ncrvtms 
but hesitanti Re-stocking has begun, and 
the market might rally for a new spurt at 
any time, particularly if any major buyers 
re-^pear. 

The loss of strength in'^ereals markets 
is more basic, however. The full weight of 
expected purchases from the USSR does 
not now accm likely to materialise ; reports 
of prcpspects for the 1964*5 wheat crops 
India apart^—arc good. Moreover, the rela¬ 
tively bpra winter has hot only favoured 
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the new crops, but has also facilitated move¬ 
ment of existing supplies, so that the bottle¬ 
necks that were feared in Canadian ship¬ 
ments should not occur. Crop prospects 
for maize are not quite so good and prices 
are firmer. In general, cereals markets are 
gradually becoming more normal after the 
high-pressure excitement induced by Com¬ 
munist bloc purchases in the later months 
of last year. 

r>oubfs about United States legislation 
were instrumental in weakening wheat 
prices, when it appeared that no agreement 
cx)uld be reached on a new support scheme 
for the r96^ crop. Now, however, the 
effect of this influence has been reversed, as 
the Department of Agriculture has invoked 
unusually tight controls to set a floor below 
which the crop may not be sold abroad. 

Cocoa prices are likely to slip lower again 
this month: the main producing countries 
are well sold, but the position may not be 
quire as strong as it appears. An unusually 
early start to movements under the mid¬ 
crop will probably cause prices to move 
down still further. Nevertheless, with 
grindings in 1964 forecast 7 per cent up, 
there should be a drop in total world stocks 
of beans for the first time since 1958. The 
average of prices from October to February 
this season, 16 per cent above last year's 
level, has made a welcome increase in 
revenue for West African producers. Brazil, 
where the crop was again well below the 
‘‘ normal of the seasons prior to 1960-61, 
will stand to benefit less in total revenue, 
but in these circumstances improved unit 
prices arc correspondingly more important. 

In the tea market prices^ have not been 
good, despite a good volume of sales. On 
the other hand, there is no basic weakness 
in the coffee market, although it is to be 
expected that prices will slip from the levels 
to which they were temporarily driven by 
the news of Brazilian political developments. 


R angip midway between the unccit n- 
tics of cereals and the strength of 
the metals—especially the minor metals— 
comes the whole complex of oils and oil¬ 
seeds. Here the demand and supply balance 
has produced a stronger market for copra, 
sunflower and marine oils than for the soft 
oils, linseed and—in view of the large 
increase in Canadian planting intentions— 
rapesccd. As has happened so often in 
recent years the burden of this weakness 
will fail on the developed North American 
countries, particularly the United Stales. 
Poor margins on soybean crushing opera¬ 
tions there have already led to the temporary 
closure of some plant,, and an unusually low 
crush is expected. However, weakness in 
soft oils markets can scarcely avoid limiting 
the returns for the groundnut producing 
developing countries too. 

One other commodity is currently dither¬ 
ing bctw'cen its chronic weakness and a 
brief burst of relative strength induced by 
Russian buying— rubber. Recent Russian 
purchases of chemical plant have been 
directed by the need for agro-chemicals,” 
urgently required to improve agricultural 
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output. It seems, therefore, that there is 
no immediate danger of grc^tlv incr^^ 
competitiofli frohi; donK 3 ticaik<*pro 4 tice<i 
synthetic rubber terminating Soviet pur¬ 
chases of natural rubber on world markets. 
But the timing of these purchases is on- 
predictable, with the result that market 
reaction 10 them tends to be exaggerated. 

Soviet pUrcha^s of primary commodities 
in the sterling area tend to be related to the 
size of its surplus in trade with Britain. 
The Anglo-Soviet trade agreement now 
being negotiated to replace the one that 
expires in June i.s therefore of .some interest 
to primary producers. A more relaxed 
attitude to this trade could mean a contrac¬ 
tion of the sterling balance that the USSR 
would have available for use in this way. 
Most of the items involved arc required foe 
actual consumption wiihin the Communist 
bloc. So the Russians might have an, in¬ 
terest in devising, if necessary, a new system 
of trading with primary producers in the 
sterling area in order to maintain the neces¬ 
sary volume of trade in the future. 
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The outlook for producers of fibres is 
“ fair to bright.” Sisal is still firmly estab¬ 
lished at the levels which ruled for most of 
last year. However, the benefit accruing to 
individual producers in I'anganyika has 
been reduced by large wage increases and 
higher export tax. Wool prices have 
recently scrambled out of a two-ycar-old 
depression ; spurred on by rebuilding of 
low stocks at the year-end, prices at the 
end of March were 12 per cent higher than 
in August. Heavy buying at the end of 
last year and early this year has revised the 
stock situation. Since slowly rising world 
wool production is roughly in balance with 
the trend of wool consumption, it is felt 
that the increase in prices represented the 
bringing up to date of ideas about a com¬ 
modity that had become undervalued rather 
than the beginning of a lasting rise. 

United States legislators are lending the 
strength of uncertainty to the cotton market 
at present. Even when that is removed, 
prices will still reflect ihc increases in Sudan 
new crop prices, the result of patchy crops, 
and especially of a disappointing Sakcl crop. 
Egyptian growers are planning some increase, 
in acreage for 1964-65, however, so no runa¬ 
way rise in prices is likely. 

Even now, metals continue to head the 
commodity markets’ progress. Free of 
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the seasonal uncertainties of commod^y 
(frop% the chief influence^ tl^c ^»use'iaet|ls 
to the le^ upwHid of. 
inability to expand production rapidly when 
industrial activity takes a sharp upturn ; 
political or labour unrest which appears 
likely to interrupt supplies or increase 
dechand on the one hand, or paralyse con¬ 
sumer industries on the other ; and legisla¬ 
tive action against inflation, which curbs 
demand from industry, or oh stocki^le 
holding of tariff questions. Virtually all ifie 
bull influences among these are operatteg 
somewhere in metals markers at the 
present time, while antl-inflatk>nafy curbs 
are as yet scarcely more than clouds on the 
horizon. So it is not surprising that imetals 
are currently strong. 

Copper has now tak^ ovfr as the leader 
among the base metals: standing at wea 
over £300 per ton, wirebars gained as mucb 
as £12 in one day this week, as buyers 
watched the weekly depletion of LME 
Stocks. In addition to rising industrial de¬ 
mand, present offtake pfobabiy includes 
some prudent adcfitional purchases, 
prompted by the knowledge' that many 
major labour contracts in the large mines 
come up for renewal in June. Any resultant 
interruption of supplies would mdnly swell 
the incomes of stockholders and speculators. 
Chilean producers, in the nature of the case, 
are in no position to gain from price in¬ 
creases so generated. But Rhodesian and 
other supphers might. 

The announcement of the GSA long-term 
plan for stockpile releases, uninformative 
though this is in some important respeas, 
cook the pressure off tin, which had formed 
the spearhead of commodity prices in 
February. Although the long-term need to 
encourage new mine output remains, in the 
short-term the removal of known weekly 
sales maxima will eliminate some of the 
technical spurts and the new plan will tend 
to increase price stability at levels below 
the recent peaks. New and more lasting 
confidence might develop if the GSA shows 
itself keen to maintain prices above the 
buffer stock ceiling of £1,000 a ton by with¬ 
drawing from the market. 

Among minor metals—including the 
precious metals—the absence of sales from 
traditional sources within the Communist 
bloc, coupled with rising industrial demand, 
have produced tight supply conditions, and 
price levels are in many cases higher thui 
at any time in the past year. Markets deriv¬ 
ing their strength from such an arbitrary 
factor are essentially vulnerable. But if the 
example of silver is anything to go by, there 
is no reason to expect sudden advantage 
to be taken by Communist suppliers at this 
stage. 

The impetus given to commodity demand 
by stock buildi^ in anticipation of further 
growth, particularly in the United States 
and Britain, may fade in the coming months 
unless a spring surge builds up at the 
consumer end. But there is still 00 
tiiortage of new items to takeover the lead 
in commodity markets; and no clear sign 
tiat the barometer need start falling yeL 
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Arguments about Shipping 

Do secretive shipping conferences really deserve the support 
of European governments against America’s attempt 
to find out what they are up to? 


T he Minister of Transport this week called the recent 
ultimatum to shipping conferences from the US Federal 
Maritime Commission so clearly objectionable that I 
cannot believe the Commission realises what it is trying to 
do.” One is entitled to straighter talking from Mr Marples 
than this, liner conferences are restrictive trade agreements 
towards which many reasonable men—Dr Prebisch included 
—take much the same view as the Americans, even if they 
agree that the FMC has gone a bit hamhandedly about its 
job. (That other American agency, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, was hamhanded too a year ago ; but it did win a 
dramatic reduction in world air fares). It would be more 
becoming to the government if, instead of bawling Rule Bri¬ 
tannia at the FMC from the other side of the ocean, the 
Ministry of Transport were to )oin the Americans in a 
thorough investigation of the conference system, whose work¬ 
ings remain, old as they are, something of a mystery. 

Suspicion of liner conferences is a consistent threat in 
American policy. Fifty years ago the Alexander Committee 
reported that these agreements between shipowners to limit 
competition in a trade, chiefly by fixing rates, needed to be 
controlled by government action. The American shipping lines 
themselves have generally supported conferences, feeling that 
a protective umbrella against competition is necessary shelter 
for their high-cost services, despite the subsidies they get. 
The present dispute concerns only one facet of the proWem 
of conference control. The Americans are not, in spite of 
appearances, out to destroy the conference system. The 
original Alexander Committee, the Bonner Committee 
three years ago and the FMC today all accepted con¬ 
ferences as necessary evils. All, however, And obnoxious the 
secrecy surrounding conference rate structures and the com¬ 
plex system of rebates allowed to shippers who have signed 
loyalty contracts. The lATA airline cartel is at least public 
and non-discriminatory. The Americans arc suspicious, and 
rightly, of cartels that have a whole superstruaure of verbal 
agreements too secret even to be committed to paper, balanced 
on top of written agreements that are closely guarded secrets. 
The outcome of this disapproval was a court case under the 
anti-trust laws, which ended in a Supreme Court decision that 
placed the legality of the dual-rate ” contracts they use in 
doubt (these give usually a 15 per cent discount for exclusive 
dealings). It was followed by Public Law 87-346 of October, 
1961, to legalise ”dual-rate” contracts only if they com|dy 
with conditions to be settled by the FMC. The Bonner Com¬ 
mittee had been concerned mainly with the broad issues of 
conference control; there was also the Celler Anti-Trust Com¬ 
mittee that was more concerned with the dirty linen of 
conference operation. What that committee uncovered was 
more than enough to suggest that conference lines fall some 
way short of the standards of business morality that they claim. 

The attempt to bring all ** dual rate ” contracts within the 
provisions of the 1961 law is an attempt, on the one hand, 
to bring into the open the formal details of conference arrange¬ 


ments and, on the other, to make it easier to prevent and 
control abuses of those arrangements. The deadline for the 
approval of contracts was set for April 3, 1963 ; this was 
extended for d year to April 3, 1964. The FMC produced 
a report on contract terms last December, and hearings should 
have been held in January—^but were not. Staff shortages 
have made the FMC’s work slower than it should have been ; 
the result was that nothing had been settled as the deadline 
approached. With Congress in no mood to postpone opera¬ 
tion of the Act again, the FMC issued a ruling on March 20th 
that its new form of contract had to be accepted. An earlier 
version of this new contract had been rejected by the shippers 
and the ship owners, and no one outside the FMC had seen 
the revised form which they were now asked to sign. 

It was unreasonable for the FMC to expect, in its naivete, 
that anyone would happily accept an unseen contract. FMC 
says that informal talks with the conferences had suggested 
they would accept the new terms, but the British conferences 
claim that they had had no talks: perhaps because they seem 
to have boycotted the FMC. The FMC has had a difficult 
task, for Congress—especially Senator Douglas—^has been 
pushing it on to attack the conferences, and the new chair¬ 
man, Admiral Hadlee, seems anxious to demonstrate his 
' ener^;p’ Where he may have erred—as one of the five FMC 
commissioners seems to agree—^is in ordering lines to adopt 
the draft contract without holding hearings with the con¬ 
ferences, for the Bonner Act can be construed as requiring 
this. So European lines are consoling themselves with the 
possibility that the FMC's action might be not only unkind^ 
but illegal. 


B eneath all this brouhaha is the essential difficulty of rate 
fixing in liner trades, which has produced much of the 
present American suspicion. Once a ship has been put on 
berth for a particular voyage, the difference between the cost 
of sailing full and sailing empty is about 20 per cent. This 
means that only about one-fifth of the total costs involved in 
the carriage of cargo can be specifically allocated to that cargo 
or to items in it. And the liner owner has to think in terms 
of the round trip, and not simply of one leg of a voyage. Some¬ 
how all the fix^ costs of that roundtrip have to be allocated 
over a varied assortment of goods, in varying quantities carried 
for varying distances. 

There is no “ right ” way of solving this problem of over¬ 
head allocation. In practice it is solved largely at random. 
The actual rate schedule is compounded of decisions taken in 
the past, modified over the years by the preiSures of shippers, 
by governments and by changing circumstances. At any point 
of time, the whole rate schedule is quite inexplicable in any 
theoretical terms. It is merely a schedule which, as it stands, 
yields the shipowner a satisfactory return, tal^ng good times 
with bad, and which does not provoke any strong opposition 
from any of the interested panics. 
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Now there is opposition, not (with one cicception) s^pedfiO 
opposition to any p^cidar provision, but t6, ^ requirement ' 
that the schedule as such, and all the agreements encrusted 
upon it be shown to be justified aiKl to conform to a pattern 
devised by the J?MC. This, of course, means first shoeing 
the agreements to FMC. The FMC is still interested in the 
differential between eastward and westward trans-Atlantic 
rates, but that is not the facet of the problem now in dispute. 
With a rate schedule in which the highest' rate nfiay .be 
twenty limes the lowest rate for a ton of cargo, the task of> 
justifying any rate is pretty near impossible. There are other 
ways of allocating overheads which might command wider 
support than the. present hit or miss system, but there is no 
uniquely right way which everyone could accept as 
demonstrably correct. 

This does not exonerate the conference system, nor does 
it prove the Americans arc wrong in trying to control it. For 
the past 90 years the conferences have expected the world 
to accept without question the answers they have given ; there 
is no reason why the world should. Questions can, and should, 
be asked about all aspects of rate-fixing policy, about rebate 
provisions and the behaviour of lines within their schedules 
and agreements. It is just not true, for example, to say that 
conferences do not discriminate. Big shippers dq get better 
rates than small shippers in the sense that where they are 
shipping different gobds those from the big shipper are likely 
to carry a lower share of the overheads than can be explained 
on any grounds other than bargaining power. Big shippers 
can also break their conference agreements not to use non¬ 
conference ships without losing their rebates, while if a small 
shipper uses non-conference vessels he will find his “ loyalty 
discount ” cancelled. 

Maybe the Americans are unilaterally trying to regulate 
non-American business. Bur if the job needs doing—and it 


does-^hen sbncteone'has t6 do it. Six months dgo there was 
talk of a Uijftcd NaKbiWi Inqi^ intb ocejfa opcrati <50 
and freight ri^tes. But aM that exists at the fiiomem'ia FMC 
and the rather cosy Committee of European Stiipownei:s> a 
body diat can investigate complamts from shippers, but is in 
no way equipped or able to undertake any examtoation of tbc 
general problem of conferences^ their rate fixing and their 
practices. 

Present American behayiour is.being att^ked for,iinpoaing 
heavy expenses on shipowners in hiring American lawyers 
and for diverting the energies of shipping executives from 
running their ships to negotiating with the FMC. The cure 
is in the shipping companies' own hands ; much of this expense 
could be avoided if they were not so intent on^Don^isdosure. 
It is naughty of the Americans to demand information about 
companies operating outside America, but there are only t\yo 
reasons for not giving it. One is the issue of prmc 4 >lc ; tbk 
such naughtiness should not be encouraged. The other is the 
issue of practice: would the harmless old bone in the cupboard 
turn out to be a man-sized skeleton. Nobody else knowSj> and 
the more the shipping conferences fight for secrecy, the 
stronger the suspicion that they really have soxnetbiing tp hide. 
Some of the conference's critics believe that the ultimate choice 
may be between a conference system containing today's collec¬ 
tion of restrictions or aq outright end to them. The ship¬ 
owners, by arguing that they simply cannot work in the open, 
are unwittingly the strongest supporters of such a black or 
white solution. On the other hand, it may turn out to be no 
more possible to permit out-and-out price competition on 
the sea than it Is in the air. But if rates are to be fixed, and 
fixed by the shipping companies, then what they do will 
eventually have to be openly demonstrated to be in the public 
interest, as well as in theirs. 
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THE ECONOMY 

Growth Once the Slack is Gone 


O VER ihe ten years from 1952 to 1962 
“ productive potential ” in the British 
economy, the Treasury now estimates, 
grew at a rate between and 3 per cent 
annually; perhaps quickening to a little 
above 3 per cent by the end of the period. 
Its continued growth last year is difficult to 
estimate, but it must have been “ very con¬ 
siderably less ” than the 5 per cent growth 
in national output. This concept of national 
capacity to produce, new to published 
analysis from the Treasury, is derived from 
the movement of gross domestic product 
adjusted for estimated changes in the 
amount of unused resources. There are 
methods,” comments the Treasury a shade 
oracularly in its Economic Report for 
1963.* “by which aUowance can be made 
for the effect on output of Changes in the 
pressure of demand.” 


The interest of this attempt to measure 
underlying growth in the economy’s 
capacity to produce is that it gives some 
indication of how fast production could 
continue to grow after the slack has been 
taken up. Last year's rapid recovery— 
industrial production in the fourth quarter 
per cent up on the second, and 
gross domestic product in the second half 
of 1963 about 5 per cent up on a year 
before—clearly benefited considerably from 
bringing into use unemployed or under¬ 
employed produaive resources. The 
Treasury’s new concept appears to be 
similar to the American “ full employment 
basis.” It relates departures from the 
medium-term trend of output to departures 
from the degree of employment of the labour 
force achieved at boom tinocs ; by incteas- 
ingly sophisticated nicthods of aqalysis^ the 


CSO estimates, over the whole period, what 
output could have been expected if there 
had been full employment at the time. 

The Treasury is understandably uneasy 
about 1963 estimates of this kind, as well 
as for the less ambitious estimates of pro¬ 
ductivity and labour costs per unit of 
output, based upon employment figures 
since the last check count in June 1963. 
The shaky indications since are that em¬ 
ployment has since ri&en more than season¬ 
ally, but mainly outside manufacturing in¬ 
dustry; by the end of the year, employment 
in manufacturing seemed to be hardly 
different from a year eailkr. And over the 
twelve months of 1963 the rise in employ¬ 
ment, as at present estimated, seems to 
have been little more than the fall in im- 
employment. In early periods of recovery, 
the reduction in unemployment has been 
accompanied by a sizeable supplement of 
labour sUcked in from people who are not 
gainfully employed but don’t register as 
unemployed, such as married women. If 
chat did not happen in 1963, is the trend 
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titering, os does it imply that there is a 
larger supplementary reservoir of labour to 
be attracted in along with furt^r expan¬ 
sion this year ? Until June, it is hardly 
worth seeing the answer seriously; more 
likely than not, revisions of the employment 
statistics then will alter the questioii. 

* Issued as a supplement to Econonaic Trends, 
April 1963: Stationery Office, 38. 6d. 

Wage (and Salary) Drift 

A long with an increase in output, and 
, apparently in productivity, that it nuy 
be impossible to repeat, 1963 had an in¬ 
crease in waxes and salaries that the 
economy possibly cannot afford to repeat. 
In the year to October, 1963, average earn¬ 
ings (in the industries that the Ministry of 
Labour surveys) rose 5.3 per cent, after 
rising 3.2 per cent the year before. Average 
salaries, in the year to October, rose 5i per 
cent, much the same as in the twelve months 
before. 

These salary figures have to be treated 
with caution ; nevertheless, they arc perhaps 
to be compared more directly with average 
wages rates (up 2.3 per cent in the year to 
October, 1963, after a 4.1 i^ cent rise the 
year before) than with earnings, since they 
fluctuate much less with the rate of activity 
in industry. The earnings figures in the 
Economic Report are now adjusted to ex¬ 
clude the effect of overtime ; this still leaves 
a margin of “ wage drift ” unaccounted for, 


INDUSTRIAL WAGE RATES AND 
EARNINGS 

Pcrctntaft change on » year earlier 



1 

Av«raf« 

w««kl)f 

WM« 

earninfs 

2 

Averafe 

hourly 

earnings 
exdiKlinf 
tha effect 
of 

ovenime* 

3 

Average 

hourly 

wage 

rate* 

1 

A 

■Wage 
drif?' 
equals 
Col. 3 
minus 

Col 4 

Oct., 1958 

+23 

+ 31 

+ 3-7 

-06 

Oec.. 1959 

+51 

+2-7 

+ •■3 

+ 1-4 

OcL, I960 

+6-6 

+7-6 

+5-5 

+ 21 

Oct.. 1961 

+5'6 

+6-9 

+64 

+0-5 

Oct., 1962 

+3-2 

+6'4 

+41 

+0-3 

Oct., 1963 

+ 5-3 

+3-6 

+2-3 

+ 1-3 


* Calculated by asMiming that the amount of overtmne in 
October of each year it equal to the difference between the 
average of actual houn woricad and the average of normal 
working houn, multiplying thn figure by (the asumed 
rata of overtime pay) and adding the retulunt figure to the 
average of normal working houn to produce a "standard hours 
equivalent" of actual hours worked. Average weekly earnings 
divided by the scendard hours equivalent gives a "reasonably 
■Btiafactory " estimate oi average hourly earnings exciuvve oi 
overtime 

and this margin widened last year, as it 
usually does in a recovery when some kinds 
of labour at least begin to become scarce. 

Prices of basic materials, which account 
for about a third of the selling value of the 
final product in manufacturing industry, rose 
during 1963, largely as a result of rise in 
imported commodity prices. Labour costs, 
the biggest single item in the remainder, fell 
during 1963, with a rapid cyclical upswing 
in output pa man hour outweighing the 4 
per cent rise in average hourly earnings, 
wt prices of manufactured goods tend to 
alter more in line with the k^-term trend 
of wages costs than with short-term fluctua¬ 
tions in theoL During 1963 these prices 


went on rising slowly, p^udng a sizeable 
widening of profit margins, and by the end 
of the year the rate of increase in prices 
seemed to be accelerating. 


COSTS, PRODUCTIVITY & PRICES 

UK manufacturing industry 
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BALANCING BRITAIN'S PAYMENTS 

Expansion and Interest 
Rates 

T he pace of internal economic expansion 
and the eeneral level of interest rates 
in London led throughout 1963 to a steady 
weakening in Britain’s balance of payments 
[position. Admittedly over 1963 as a whole, 
with exports on a year-to-year basis rising 
slighdy faster than imports and with the 
invisible balance virtually unchanged, the 
current balance at £121 million was the best 
for four years; but as the year progressed 
the balance of trade became steadily worse. 
The surplus of £20 million—seasonally ad¬ 
justed—in the first quarter changed to a 
small deficit of £5 million in the second, 
and the fourth quarter closed with a deficit 
of £33 million. The year-to-year increase 
in exports may have been greater than that 
of imports, but in the closing months of the 
year the pace of rising imports quickened ; 
in the fourth quarter, imports increased by 
11 per cent and exports by 9 per cent. 

This worsening of the trade balance fol¬ 
lowed Britain’s expansion and the increase 
in stockbuilding. The fact that the level 
of interest rates in London in 1963 was 
generally lower than in other international 


centres seems to have been res^nsible for 
the leap in the net outflow or long-term 
capital from £89 million in 1962 to £147 
million in 1963 and for the violent swing 
in the balancing item from a positive £86 
.million to.a negative £129 million. The 
current account balance was not sufficient 
to finance the outflow of long-term capital, 
and the basic balance (the balance of current 
and long-term capital transactions) fell to a 
deficit of £26 million—^the first deficit since 
i960. The size of this capital outflow is 
near the level of the late 1930’s; a corn- 
prison with the two previous years, when 
Britain achieved net moncta^ balance, 
merely serve to emphasise the influence in¬ 
terest rates have on Britain’s payments. In 
1961 and 1962 monetary balance was 
achieved by the attraction of capital into 
Britain ; this year’s deficit was |he result 
of a net outflow of private investment that 
rose to £42 million as against last year’s net 
inflow of £16 million. 

The Worm Turns 

No one can now doubt the correlation 
between the level of London interest rates 
and what happens to long-term investment, 
but at the same time this now also seems 
true of what happens to the balancing item 
in this external account. In the past the 
unrecorded items that went to make up this 
residual balancing total had seemed so per¬ 
sistently positive that at this time last year 
it was officially acknowledged that ^ much 
the greater part ” must be of a continuing 
positive nature. This now appears to have 
been a somewhat rash assumption. Cer¬ 
tainly the item was this year expected to be 
lower than in the previous five years, when 
it averaged around £100 million in the posi¬ 
tive side, since in the past year the statis¬ 
ticians had been at work trying to disen¬ 
tangle the curr^t account items from the 
pot-pourri. This has involved a fairly mas¬ 
sive revision of past figures ; the total of 
balancing items for the years 1958-1962 has 
been reduced from £480 to £312 million 
and this has been roughly balanced by the 
upward revision of the current account 
figures over the same run of years from 
£130 to £316 million. This in turn led 
the statisticians to revise their guess of the 
sort of average positive balancing item 
Britain can ordmarily expect from £100 mil¬ 
lion to £60 million. However, the inclusion 
of 1963’s negative figure of £129 million 


SUMMARY BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

(£ million) 



Imports 

(f-O.b.) 

Exports 

and 

re-exports 

(f.o.b.) 

Visible 

balance 

invisible 

balance 

Current 

balance 

Balance 

of 

long-term 

capital 

“Basic" 

balance 

Balancing 

item 

balance of 
moneury 
move¬ 
ments 

1956. 

3.360 

3.407 

+ 47 

+ 2B 

+ 342 

-183 

+ 159 

+ 43 

+ 202 ~ 

1959. 

3.617 

3.522 

- 95 

+ 235 

+ 140 

-487 

-347 

%- 58 

-405 

I960. 

4,106 

3,728 

-378 

+ 120 

-258 

-187 

-445 

+255 

-190 

1961. 

4,013 

3,883 

-130 

+ 120 

- 10 

+ 44 

+ 34 

- 14 

+ 20 

1962. 

4.059 

3.991 

- 66 

+ 170 

+ 102 

- 89 

+ 13 

+ 86 

+ 99 

1963. 

4,318 

4,274 

- 44 

+ 165 

+ 121 

-147 

- 26 

-129 

-155 

1963 

1st qtr.. 

1,037 

1,053 

+ 16 

+ 62 

+ 78 

- 53 

+ 25 


+ 25 

2nd qtr. 

1,065 

1,084 

+ 19 

+ 49 

+ 68 

+ 5 

+ 73 

- 50 

+ 23 

3rd qtr. 

1,075 

1.014 

1.123 

- 61 

+ 33 

- 28 

- 28 

- 56 

- 20 

- 76 

4th qtr. 

1,141 

- 18 

+ 21 

+ 3 

- 71 

- 68 

- 59 

-127 
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in fact reduces the yearly average since 1958 
to no more than £50 million. This will 
demand considerable rethinking of forward 
looks at Britain’s payments &)th by the 
Treasury and the National Economic De¬ 
velopment Council (which was assuming an 
annual plus of £100 million). Now that 
the balancing item has been further pruned 
of its current account element, it seems 
largely at the mercy of the level of interest 
rates in different international centres and 
the consequent hidden flows of hot money 
that seek the best possible returns. 


RETAH. TRADE 

Keeping Steady 

HERE is nothing in the latest statistics 
from retailers to suggest that they have 
been having a rip-roaring time. Allowing 
for seasonal variations as best it can, the 
Board of Trade reckons that the value of 
sales in February continued at the higher 
level reached in January. But because of 
higher prices, mainly of food, the volume 
of sales dropped two points. Making the 
' most favourable comparison, the volume of 
I shopping in the first two months of this year 
i was about a point higher than the average for 
' the second half of last year. 

It seems to have been only because of a 
! small improvement in the clothing trade that 
' rctafling kept up as well as it did in Febru¬ 
ary. Food shops lost a little of the httle 
extra custom they had found in January, the 
volume of their sales dropping back i per 
cent. For the second month running, durable 
g<K)ds shops recorded a slightly lower rate of 
turnover, although levels were only a little 
dilYerent. According to another set of 
olficial estimates, credit sales in household 
goods shops appeared to have been main¬ 
tained much in line with recent months. 

All in all, the picture seems much as 
before: it is outside retail trade that 
buoyancy is uppermost. In March, accord¬ 
ing to HP Information, 30,730 contracts 
were signed for new cars, a figure exceeded 
only once, at the height of the season in May 
last year. 
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NAtlOKAUSED INdVSTHIES 

Elbow Room At The Top 

I NCREASES in the pay of the chairmen of 
nationalised industries, granted this 
week for the first time since 1957, had be¬ 
come overdue mainly because the salaries 
needed to attract or retain men of the calibre 
required for top oflicials in these industries 
were pressing too hard against the ceiling 
set by the pay of board chairmen and vice- 
chairmen. This is not to say that the chair¬ 
men do not merit the somewhat higher pay 
now granted: it remains, indeed, modest 
beside the rewards that several of them 
could certainly command in business, the 
direction of research, of even in the upper 
reaches of the academic world, counting in 
consultancy. The point is simply that 
money is never likely to be a major factor 
in attracting the quality of man that these 
industries require. AU they are likely to 
stipulate on joining is that they should not 
actually lose by moving across. That is the 
only accidental justification for the disparity 
between the general salary levels at the top 
of these industries and the far higher sala^ 
Dr Beeching exaaed; when asked to join 
he happened to be in a less demanding but 
much mgber-paid job. 

Recruitment from the top of business 
management, for these industries, is some¬ 
times efficacious but always tends to be ex¬ 
pensive ; there, talent is pretty often paid 
much more for significantly less. Whether 
the one realm is overpaid or the other under¬ 
paid is a question not susceptible of rational 
answer. All one can say is that the last 
thing talent of the kind required at the top 
of really big enterprise, public or private, 
should have to worry about is personal 
income. 

The main extra thing that nationalised 
top management has to worry about, over 
and above the enormous operational de¬ 
mands of managing exceptionally large- 
scale business competently, is having to live 
in a glasshouse under floodlights from out¬ 
side, and having to explain tmesclf to the 
public at every stop; what might be called 
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Panorama^untability.*’ Top maiMgife* 
mem in private indusary is not 4 >ldigcd to 
perform in this way; ideally, pbrhaps, it 
ought to be. Whether, in the unlikely 
event that private industry bscune equally 
accountable, one would ever be able to 
recruit sufficient .private top managers—at 
any price—is another question. 


EXCISE REGULATIONS 

Stopping the Flow 
oS Spirits 

S uspecting that supplien were taking 
more spirits out of bond than thqr 
would normally do at this time of year 
because they were speculating that duty 
would be increased in the budget, th^ 
Commissioners of Customs and Bxdsc 
announced on Monday that withdrawals in 
four weeks up to budget day would be 
limited to two-thirds of those in January 
and February. The Commissioners have 
the little-known and rarely-used power to 
limit mtbdrawals from bond for home con¬ 
sumption on any goods that are charged 
with exdse or customs duty: but t^y can 
only limit withdrawals for three months, 
and then if they consider that the with¬ 
drawals are greater than those that appear 
reasonable in the circumstances. The last 
time that the power was used was in 1951, 
when withdrawals of both wine and spirits 
were affected, and it has also been used for 
tobacco. 

What has upset the distillers about the 
customs’ action is that it was retrospective, 
coming two-thirds of the way through the 
period restricted. As Easter came in the 
first part, withdrawals had then been heavy, 
and some firms found that they had used 
up all their allocation and could take no 
more spirit out of bond. Stocks in the 
shops are generally big enough to get 
through eight days without renewal, unless 
there is a rush of buyers all shopping on 
the assumption that the Customs men have 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Month 

Index 
I95B —100 

Previous 
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months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Upward trend —seems to have been industrial 

. _ , production ** 

resufVied in February. employment " 

productivity * 
Export trade * 

RETAIL TRADE "•*»'* V***** , . 

Unemployment * 

Steady In value— but a lower Wage ratw (weekly) 

* ReUil prices 

volume of buvin?. Export prices____ 

January 
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January 

February 

February 
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February 
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+ 1 
+0 2 
+ • 

+ 12 
—2 
—4-9 
+0 1 
+01 

Nil 

+0 3 
+2 
+7 
+ 1 

-.13-4 
+ 17 
+0-8 

Nil_^ 

tn 

+10 

+5 

—30*3 

+4*3 

+1*2 

+2 

Seasonally adjusttd. Indicators of export and retail 1 
trade reflect movements in volume terms, i.e., in value 
at constant prices. Unemployment indicator refers to 

numbers wholly unemployed, cveftiding school-leavers. 

Total unempfoyntent level m March rutming at an 
annual rate of 1.8 per cent. 
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acted because duty is gobg to be raised. 
The Cuttoms men probably ^n’t know; and 
last time they acted no increase followed. 

LABOUR 

More for Less 

NION restrictions that add greatly to the 
costs of manufacturing in Britain 
have long been accepted as just another 
face of industrial life. It is a shade ironic 
that some of the most effective recent 
attempts to,iron these out has come as part 
of the cost-cottirtg drive of the oil com* 
panics—an industry .that is more capital- 
intensive than mbst others in the private 
sector. This is a demonstration that even 
where labour costs are a relatively low pro¬ 
portion of total costs, there is no reason for 
them to be absolutely more than they need. 
It ought, also, to be an object lesson for more 
labour-intensive industries. 

Shell Refining is the most recent com- 
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pany to bring su^ a scheme into tl^e : 
predictably enoUg^ it is runnih^ into a 
little local trouble."’ The company plans to 
reshape the Ubour structure it its ihite 
major refineries on the principle, confirmed 
by experience of similar streamlining at its 
chemical works, that present operations can 
be carried out by fewer people. Men arc 
to be invited to volunteer to leave, with com¬ 
pensation according to the length of service 
—fairly generous by British standards, 
though little by comparison with what oil 
companies liave sometimes had to pay 
redundant Arabs in the Middle Hast. This 
would reduce numbers by about a sixth, to 
4,620 men. The smaller work force remain¬ 
ing would be better paid—bonus “ produc¬ 
tivity payments greatly adding to initial 
straight increases—and, as at Esso’s Fawley 
refinery, would (Shell hopes) agree to 
remove a number of restrictive practices. 

Esso was fortunate in avoiding the most 
controversial of Shell’s proposals, reduction 
in the labour force, by having timed its move 
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just before a major eKpansioB of ihe reijfinery- 
The effect was the saii^ but baaic trade 
union priociples remained tin-outraged. 
Ctaftsmcn ac Shell’s SheUhaven refinery 
l^ve already rejected the proposals on this 
ground. But other'unions are still consider¬ 
ing the matter and Shell has every reason m 
press them to do so, judging from Esso’s 
experience. At Fawley, production was 
increased quite substantially with the same 
number of men and a small increase in 
wages. And the company will be less affected 
by any future increases in pay. Another 
major oil firm, Mobil, is aiming for the same 
objective at its Cory ton refinery, but 
approaching it from a different angle; Like 
the electricity industry, it would like to give 
all its workers “ staff ” status, putting them 
on, say, annual contracts in whicb Overtime 
would be consolidated. Mobil’s proposals 
have been under consideration sinQc 
Christmas; lacking any overt measures, 
though, to reduce the labour force, they 
have not provoked any noisy demonstrations. 



Britain’s Capital Deepens 


H ow much fixed capital docs British 
industry employ, and how old are Its 
assets ? . Estimates of the one are liable 
to depend crucially upon assumptions 
about the other ; and tlie fact that the only 
two important statistical exerdscs done on 
the subject of the country’s capital stock 
during the fiftic.s furnished sharply con¬ 
flicting answers has usually been put dowm 
to unrealistic assumptions about how long 
industry in practice (not in its depreciation 
accounting) keeps assets and makes them 
work. A new estimate delivered to the 
Royal Statistical Society last montli by 
Mr Geoffrey Dean of the Government’s 
Central Statistical Office has been based 
partly upon an attempt to gel these 
“ working lives ” for assets more realistic ; 
and it appears to have ironed out some ol 
the earlier discrepancies. 

Mr Dean has used both the perpetual 
inventory ” method pioneered for Britain 
by his colleague Mr Philip Redfcm in 
1955 and the simpler fire insurance valua¬ 
tions used by Professor Barna in 1957 
The perpetual inventory method involves 
the use of long-run historical estimates of 
gross investment, year by year, and the 
revaluation of the assets thus created in 
terms of their replacement value in each 
succeeding year. One c’an then reduce 
this “ gross stock of capital ” to allow for 
wastage over time : either by applying 
estimates of “ capital consumption” based 
on depreciation rates throughout its work¬ 
ing lives, as Mr Redfern did, of simply 
by taking out the value of the capital 
estimated as being scrapped each year, as 
Mr Dean has done. Mr Redfern’s esti¬ 
mate thus gave a figure for the value of the 
country’s capital, written up for changc^^ 


in capital goods prices but w'riticn down 
for depreciation. Mr Dean has preferred 
to give simply the written-up initial value 
of the capital still in use today—i.c., what 
it would cost to renew now—and to 
supplement this with estimates of the "age 
distribution” of these capital assets. (He 
has also, incidentally, had the benefit of 
better long-run historic;il estimates of 
annual investment than Mr Redfern had.) 

For the economy as a whole Mt Dean’s 
new estimate now suggests a total gross 
stock of capital at the end of 1961 of £91 
thousand million at 1958 prices (i.c., 
replacement value that year, new). Manu¬ 
facturing aiKl construction, plus mining, 
gas, electricity and water, accounted for 
about 35 jier cent of this; transport 
services for 13 per cent; distribution for 
just over and social services for just under 
9 per cent each; agriculture for 4 per 
cent ; and dwellings for as much as 31 per 
cent. At 1961 rates of annual capital 
invcsimenr (the highest Britain has ever 


had) it would take about 20 years to 
replace the capital stock (ranging from 35 
years to replace all the dwellings to 
15 years to replace the plant and 
machinery and only ii years to replace 
the vehicles, ships and aircraft). 

Mr Dean’s estimates for industry 
(broken down in considerable detail in his 
paper) are of interest,mainly in the picture 
they give of the age of British equipment. 
As tite table shows, about 40 per 
cent of the building and 84 per cent of 
the plant and machinery in use in 1961 
had been put in since 1939; but only 
about 60 per cent of the plant and 
machinery since 1948. This is because 
certain industries—notably vehicles and 
engineering—put in rather a largo amount 
of equipment for military production 
during the war that is still working now. 
In chemicals, 70 per cent of the plant and 
machinery is postwar, although plant in 
this industry lasts longer than in most 
others. In iron and steel the last invest¬ 
ment boom, uncompleted in is>6i, con¬ 
tributed as much as a quarter of the 
industry’s capital stock. 


AGE OtSTRIBUTtON OF THE GROSS CARITAl. STOCK BY INDUSTRY 


(Percentages of end-1961 stock) 



Building 


Plant and 

machinery 



1948-61 

pre-1939 

1939-47 

1948-58 

1959-61 

Food, drink and tobacco... 

47 

19 

8 

71 

7 

Chemicals and allied trades... 

54 

17 

18 

53 

17 

Iron and steel. 

37 

21 

4 

49 

26 

Metal-using industries’^. 

40 

10 

40 

37*. 

13 

Textiles .. 

29 

31 

8 

48 

13 

Bricks, potterjr, glass, cement, etc. 

48 , 

17 

10 

53 

20 

Timber, furniture and construction. 


4 

10 

63 

23 

Paper, printing and publishing. 

38 

35 

8 


IS 

Leather, clothing and other manufaaurjng 

25 1 

21 

12 

49 

18 

Manufacturing and construction. 

40 

16 

27 

45 

17 


* Including meui manufacture other than iron and steel. 
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^0 niatii:li0lir^> day-pIS 'OBlK? 


i .<* 'i 



By sending ?redit transfer forms to your customers with your Invoices, 
you not only save them the sirorli involved in drawing individual Cheques 
to settle their accounts, but save yourself the tiiwe-w.«etindf chore of 
entering up and paying in. all these cheques as an.tt when yPu.raoaive , 
them. More and mo/e major undertakings (and companies of all sizesji' 
are discovering that Credit transfers save time, trouble and. poney. 

Tfiey could do the same for you. 



THE ELEVEN CLrEARING 


BARCLAYS BANK • COUTT3 A CO • DISTRICT SANK • QLYN MILLS A CO • LLOYDS BANK • MARTINS BANK » MIDLAND 
BAr4K • NATIONAL BANK • NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK • WESTMINSTER BANK • WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
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BIGnTHINGS* ARE HAPPENING IN 





The economic face of South America is continually changing. New, 

schemes are being planned and carried through; the process of industrispw^^,»|pid. 

In all this, -foreign capital is assisting, and there are many excellent 

engineering contractors and manufacturers of capitaTgoods. In nearly of 

Central dnd South America and the Caribbean there are branches of the 

and South America and its associates, the Bank of London and Montreal'aii^hlfottf, 

Williamson & Co. If you are interested in export opportunities, or have export pipblems in 

these areas the Bank will always be more than pleased to discuss these matters with you. 





BRADFORD ; 55 WELL STREET BRADFORD 25693 • MANCHESTER ; -36 CHARLOTTE STREET CENTRAL 3135 • ®LAS60W Cl I 54 WKT 
NItiE STREET CFTV S393’* REPRESENTED THROOOHOUT LATIN AMERICA PORTUOAL ANETSPAIN AND IN NEW'YORK PARIS AND ZORICH 
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EXCMANGB CONTROL 

Demise of a Dollar 

H ard and soft dollars disappeared )ust 
two years ago, merged into one new 
investment dollar pool; now the property 
dollar has in turn been swallowed by this 
pool. Foreign exchange for the purchase 
of property in the n<Mi-sterling area 
may now be bought in the investment dollar 
marker. The immediate elfect of this for the 
sun seeker is a cut in the premium on the 
price of his villa from 13 to around ii per 
cent, and the end to the waiting list, that on 
occasions reached six weeks last year, since 
there is no longer the need exactly to match 
individual buyers and sellers. Hewever, the 
buyer must still get permission from the 
Bank of England for the purchase, and one 
family, one property will normally be the 
rule. The concession allowing those obliged 
to live abroad because of ill health to get 
exclwge at the official market is to end ; 
applications here increased from 50 to 500 
in the past four years, suggesting a nation 
of valetudinarians. 

At the same time the Treasury has ruled 
that the foreign exchange proceeds from the 
sale or liquidation of direct investments in 
noFi-sterling countries may be sold in the 
investment dollar market. Previously these 
proceeds had to be sold at the official market 
rate unless the investment dated from before 
1939- This change will mean an increase 
in the dollar pool, but at the expense of the 
offici d exchange reserved. ^Businessmen had 
complained bitterly about b^ing forced to 
sell at the official market rate for a long time, 
p)iming out that if they then wanted to 
make an alternative direct investment else¬ 
where in the non-sterling area, they had, 
unless they could show that the project 
would be of almost immediate benefit to 
Britain’s balance of payments, to buy the 
exchange needed in the premium market. 
This new ruling does not, however, apply to 
profits earned in non-sterling countries. 
These must still be remitted at the official 
market rate ; there is no question of sale 
into the investment dollar market, and if 
these profits are then wanted for overseas 
expansion the firm mast still pay the 
premium. Effectively, the Treasury guesses, 
these two flows, into the dollar pool and 
out. may about balance: hence direct-invest¬ 
ment in businesses abroad that do not earn 
enough profit will be converted into private 
ownership of villas that earn none. 

How Big a Leak? 

There seem to be two reasons for this 
oddly-timed decision to end property dollars. 
Firstly, there seemed every chance that this 
year the Supply of dollars’from the sales of 
non-sterliftg property owned by British resi¬ 
dents would fall still further, while the 
demand for property dollars might increase 
substantially, taking the premium well above 
last year's peak of 15^ per cent. The authori- 
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idet iievef Itkb on thes^ 

curr^cic^ to bkibihe too 6^ ) thefe ^ 
alwm the of a p^ychowj^fd impact 
,cri' fne strength of Sterling no matter now 
femdte the connection With the official ex¬ 
change rate. S^odlV, any substantial in¬ 
crease in the property dollar premium would 
bfc bound to increase attempts at evading 
the regulations eith^. by using travel allow¬ 
ances (these are no longer entered in pass¬ 
ports .by the banks and visits to a number 
Of banks, obtaining each time the maximum 
allowance of £2^0, could soon produce the 
price of a smdl villa or flat), or by transfer¬ 
ring funds to Gibraltar in the sterling area 
and then slipping across the frontier into 
Spain With the money. 

It is of course impossible to say just hdw 
much evasion of exchange control ‘goes on 
in fhc purchase of property, but the small 
number of transactions going through 
official channels suggest that it might have 
become quite large. In 1963 there were 
just 700 transactions in the property doUar 
market. This sort of figure hardly fits the 
stories that one hears of the increase in 
British-owned property in southern Spain, 
luly and Sardinia. By its decision, ffie 
Treasury is perhaps simply adcnowlc^ing 
that this element of exchange ccmtrol on 
personal capita] transactions had already 
become increasingly leaky. 


NATIONAL SAMNGS 

Less for Mr Maudling 

T he National Savings figures for the 
year to March 31st are distinctly dis¬ 
appointing. After excluding accrued 
interest, net new savings amounted only to 
£160 million compared with ;Ci83 million 
the year before, and the direct flow of net 
new savings into the Exchequer in the form 
of non-marketable securities helping to 
finance Britain’s budget deficit dropped to 
£47 million from ,^100 million. The respon¬ 
sibility rests with the new issues of savings 
certificates and defence bonds, introduced 
a year ago with effective yields of about 
half a percentage point less than those of the 
preceding issues. The compound yield on 
the current certificates is equal to £6 3s. 8d. 
grossed up at the standard rate of income 
tax of 7s. 9d., compared with £6 17s. on the 
old issue, and the comparable yield on the 
defence bonds was reduced from £5 ^2s. 6d. 
to £5 os. 7d. The new issues* lack of suc¬ 
cess had already become apparent from the 
weekly figures: those for the year show that 
net purchases of defence bonds declined by 
almost £30 million to £17 million and that 
net redemptions of more than £24 million 
of savings certificates compared with net 
purchases of £15! million the preceding 
year. Thus, in spite of the fact that net new 
savings in the ordinary departments of the 
trustee savings basks increased more than 
fourfold to £21.7 million, the total of new 
savings flowing directly into the Exchequer 
was cut by more than half. 
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The bulk of the latest year’s £ 160 n^lioh 
of ntt new saving^ exclusive of interest, 
went into the sjpecial depanments of the 
trustee sa\ 4 n|^ braks, which are open to 
investors wltjn ^ minimum of £50 in the 
erdinary departments, and most of winch 
presently return 5 per cent. In the fiscal 
year just eodM, the spmal departments 
at^acted ^ net of million of new sav¬ 
ings compared wim £^3 tnilUMi the year 
before, but these fiinds do ndt go into the 
Exchequer, since they are invested by the 
banks, mostly in local authority ioapSr 

The lesson from these results is obvious: 
if the Government hopes to benefit frpm the 
nation’s thrift there tl^ it aees, 

it would do well to heed the complaint of 
Viscount Mackintosh, the chairman pf'^the 
National Savings committee, who declved 
wi± fine understatement that income from 
the new savings cer^catea and defence 
bonds had proved '' disajppoihting ^ b&'ahse 
“ they have not been attractive enough.**^ 
Indeed, much the same could be said of posf 
office savings, currently offering a risible 2i 
per cent return 10 investors who, coming 
largely from the lower income groups, bene¬ 
fit little from the fact that tms interest it 
tax free. 


CENTRAL HEATING 

Hotting Up 

E stimates of how many people installed 
central heating in their homes last year, 
and what kind they chose, depend on which 
seller of what fuel is making the guess. The 
Coal Board claimed last week that 120,000 
coal-burning systems were put in last year, 
but other estimates suggest tha^ a tocaf of 
only 240,000 full central heating mstalla*’ 
tions of all kinds were put in. The Coal 
Board’s figure was apparently inflated by the 
big number of partial central heating 
systems based either on a smaU kitchen 
boiler or the back boiler of an opiifi fire. 
These, say the suppliers of other fuels, can¬ 
not be compared with full central heating. 
But even when the comparison is limited to 
full central bearing, coal is still the most 
popular fuel: it accounted for about 75,000 
last yciar, just ahead of gas with 70,000. 
Electricity, with underfloor hiring and 
storage heaters, provided “ the equivalent 
of ” about 50,000; oil had about 45,000 
systems put in. About six per cent of' the 
15 million homes In Britain are estinjkted to 
have central heating by now, though only 
15 per cent of new houses still have it in- 
sialled when they are built. 

Relatively low first cost and the lowest 
running costs are the chief appeal of coal— 
plus a degree of familiarity that may make 
rbc idea of centra] hearing less alarming to 
the cold-blooded Engli^iman. Ga« is 
popular because it is so easy to use, eip'ci- 
ally in towns, though it is second only to 
electricity in size of fuel bills. The Electri¬ 
city Council, cannot say how inany homes 
have some sort of off-peak electric heating, 
but the year's addition to the off-p^akload 
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Consumer Buying 

Last year people spent 5 per cent more 
money than in 1962. Allowing for a general 
price Increase of just over 1 per cent, they 
obtained nearly 4 per cent more goods and 
services. The charts, drawn up from the 
preliminary estimates of national income 
and expenditure published this week in a 
white paper (Cmnd. 8328), show that a 
large part of the extra demand was for cars. 
In money terms, housfng and fuel took 
nearly a quarter of the extra £934 million 
spent ; prices of these rose more than 
most and the severe winter put up fuel 
consumption. 


VOLUME OF SPENDING 



• Based on consumer enpendi/ure at constnnt 
1958 prices 

ACTUAL SPENDING IN 1963 


Per cent 
increase 
£ mn. from 
1958 

Cars end motor cycles. 588 46*6 

Wines and tpints. 493 42 5 

Radio and eleotricat goods.. 457 81-3 

Fancyandaportsgooda, ate. 2,45S 37-6 

Ciothing other than footwear 1.493 24 2 

Houelng, fuel and light. 2,891 40*3 

Baer. 891 219 

Other aervices*.. 3,007 32 -B 

Footwear. 318 28 2 

Furniture and floor coverings 449 24 0 

Food. 5,284 18-2 

Tobacco. 1,288 24 7 

Tottf. 19,432 27-7 


* A// Benrfees other than housing, fust and tight 
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could have been enough to heat roughly 
50,000 houses. The appeal o| the storage 
heater is that it can be TOught one unit at a 
time ; there rnust be many more homes that 
have one or two rooms heated this way. Oil 
occupies its lowly position, despite all the 
publicity, because it is the most expensive 
to instal and requires a storage tank—either 
an ugly excrescence or an expensively buried 
affair—and it is liable to smell. Central 
tanks for housing estates are the oil com¬ 
panies’ answer ; fuel could be piped from 
these to each house (or flat) like 
gas. If the tax should be taken off 
oil, the oil companies reckon that their run¬ 
ning co.sts might drop close to those of coal. 
Then they think they could start improving 
their share of this growing business again: 
their growth has been slowed, perhaps 
mainly to the benefit of gas, since the duty 
was put on. 


CONSUMER PROTI-CTIOX 

Travel Bugs 

I NCLii.sivi: lour holidays are fine if every¬ 
thing goes according to the brochure; 
but when they do not, few holidaymakers 
know their legal rights when they are let 
down by the travel agent. The Consumers’ 
Association, in its third book —** The 
Travelling Consumer”—(published this 
week;, has done a splendid piece of fiield 
work explaining these and how to get them. 
Do not be put off by the escape clause in 
the original booking which ** purports to 
exempt the tour operator or the travel agent 
from ail liability in any circumstajiccs. . . . 
The exemption clause comes to an end when 
the tour operator commits a fundamental 
breach of contract.” He, in other words, 
has to make the first, fatal mistake. The diffi¬ 
culty is to decide what constitutes a ** funda¬ 
mental ” breach. CA ^suggests that the 
default must be judged from the point of 
view of the average, reasonable tourist for 
instance, travelling in a Viscount would not 
be considered by a court of law to be 
fundamentally different from travelling in a 
Vanguard, whereas a bedroom facing on to 
the station instead of the promised view of 
the sea might provide grounds for action. 

The chapters on complaints and compen¬ 
sation should be compulsory reading for all 
those contemplating putting their holiday 
into the hands of a travel agent. It might 
behove some travel agents to read it also ; 
those who wish to convince their clients of 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rates, 
arbitrase calculations and the full sum¬ 
mary of company profits and assets for the 
first quarter of 1964 on page 218. 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security indices on pages 216 and 
217. 
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their good faith could even issue it free on 
receipt of the d^sit on a booking. And 
the Consumer Council, which wanted a 
week or so ago to license all travel agents, 
has no doubt talked with CA about it too. 
Iraperfeet though it is, the law does give 
consumers a great deal of protection, il only 
they understood and knew how to use ii. 


SHORTER NOTES 

Contrary to what the provisional esti¬ 
mates had suggested, it seems that manu¬ 
facturers' fixed investment did turn up 
in the fourth quarter of last year after 
all. Final figures from the Board of Trade, 
after allowing for seasonal factors and price 
changes, shows a rise of 2 per g:iu. This 
upward revision (from a drop of i per 
cent) brings the fall in T963 as a whole to 
no more than 10 per cent, exactly what 
manufacturers had forecast last summer. 

Conversely, the rise in spending by the 
distributive and service industries in the 
fourth quarter was a little less than had 
been thought— 8 per cent instead of to per 
cent. 

★ 

The Ministry of Transport ha.s inviied 
comments on suggested changes in the regu¬ 
lations on vehicle sizes and weights.. These 
would bring the length and width permitted 
for a lorry up to, the 36 feet and 8 feet 2' 
inches allowed for buses, and increase the 
total weight allowed from 24 to 28 tons for 
vehicles with rigid axles, and from 24 to 
32 tons for articulated vehicles. These 
higher weights will only be allowed on new 
vehicles, and these will have to meet the 
regulations on braking efficiency that apply 
to cars and light goods vehicles ; this change 
has been made since the first draft of the 
new regulations appeared, and were 
criticised on safety grounds. 

it 

The Economisl's favourite fact of this 
week is that on Wednesday its library was 
consulted by a gentleman from Shell who 
is doing a study of the British market for 
firelighters. 

★ 

From the optimistic and amicable tone of 
the statements made at the end of three 
days of Anglo-American talks in London on 
a joint communication satellite system, it 
would seem that the main stumbling-block 
—the fact that the Post Office was demand¬ 
ing a much larger share in the management 
of the network than the Americans were 
prepared to concede—has somehow or other 
been surmounted. It would be surprising if 
the Americans had been the ones to give 
way. 
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UBERALISING TRADE 


Fitst in the Communist Queue 


C hechoslovakia has served‘first 

under Mr Heath’s neV {^licy for 
liberalising trade with .Eastern Europe ^ 
trade tallu began last week with the 
Russians and the Hung^ianSs talks are due 
to begin later this month.^tb the. 
garians in Sofia and in May nrfth the Pok^ 
In London, and later this year a Eritiah 
delegation will go to Bucharest. for talks 
with the Roumanians. If the outcomes of 
this spate of trade talks follow the pattern 
set by this week’s Anglo-Czechoslovakian 
trade agreement the two-way flow of goods 
between Britain and the Soviet block should 
receive a boost. In the last five years the 
flow of trade has increased from /I189 
million to ^305 million in 1963. 

BRITAIN’S TRADE WITH EASTERN 



EUROPE 

(£ million) 
Importi’from 

I9S9 1962 1963 

Exports* 
1959 1962 

to 

1963 

Soviet Union .... 

. 63-1 a9'2 91 0 

34 8 

57 S 

63 9 

PuUnd . 

. 32-5 38 <t 40-2 

16-6 

33 0 

28 1 

Czechoslo/akia .. 

91 13*2 16-3 

81 

14 2 

12 0 

Roumania. 

21 71 7-4 

2-4 

91 

li^ 

Hungary. 

3-2 4>8 5-8 

4-2 

7-0 

7*5 

Bulgaria. 

1-6 3-3 3-7 

* Including ra-exporta. 

2-2 

1-2 

21 


The British aim in ^cse negotiations is 
to free from quota restri<nions the greater 
part of manufactured goods imported from 
eastern block countries, but on the firm 
understanding that prices will be maintained 
at “ a reasonable level in relation to world 
prices for comparable goods” and that 
every effort will be made to increase the 
purchase of British goods as more sterling 
becomes available. The Board of Trade 
retains the right to rcimpose quotas if these 
undertakings are not fulfilled. The agree¬ 
ment with Czechoslovakia in fact frees just 
over 60 per cent by value of the goods at 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Higher copper and zinc prices raised the 
metal index still further this week (to 
April 8th) but with minor reductions in 

f »rice of several food Items the overall 
ndex ROSE only 0.1 points. 


i 

1 

1 Percentage 

I change from* 

1 i'fss 

■E 100 ; Previous Twelve 

1 April 1 

1 April 8 ; : ago 

ALL ITEMS 

1103 

no 4 1 + 07 1 + 9 2 

Pood 

115 6 

115 2 i - 0 3 i +10 8 

Fibrot 

no 1 

no 1 - 1 3 +4 8 

Metals 

144 4 

149 5 1 +12 1 +32 1 


The Economist Cotnrnodity Price Indicator inciudes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958. 

• Changes relate to this toeek's figures, hut these, 
except for the metal group, are provisional because 
aiiotattons for tea and wool are nor yet available 
beyond last week. 


present lihported under quotas from 
Czechdslo^^fu Th^ inemde machine 
u:>ols, motor qffs, cauKrals, ftrteti^ry of all 
types, tooh, buMng Ipkrt from 

tokd ' Items 

stiH sub^ to^qddtas th be tbosc‘ thei 
BHtisb Atthitfilcdiim'of whkB 
susceptible to foreign oompedtioii suchf 
t^es, mi clothing, macliip^ , 

clocks, bic^es, motor cycles, transistors 
and television sets.. The quotas on these 
goods will to^ milSoa over the, dest * 
quota period; total imports from fczccho- ‘ 
Slovakia in 1963 amounted tO mst over 
£16 million. Czechoslovakia’s purchases of ‘ 
British goods depend on its sterling eam- 
ixlgs ; the ability to eKik>rt mote to Britain 
should mean an increase in British exports 
to Czechoslovakia. Last year there was a 
trade gap of ^4 million in Czechoslovakia’s 
favour, although in 1962 the reverse was 
true with Britain selling £1 million more 
than came the other way. 

Next Please 

C URREOT A^o-Sovict trade talks find 
the Russians hard on the heels of 
Czechoslovakia to sniff this year’s changing 
trade winds; London’s relaxation of long¬ 
term credit restrictions and n^ British 
enthusiasm for trade with Eastern 
Europe have come at a propitious 
moment for these talks, the purpose 
of which is to replace the current 
live-year Anglo-Soviet trade agreement due 
to expire in June. Last year the Soviet 
Union enjoyed a trade su^lus of £27 
million in its trade with Britain, enabling 
it to buy more raw materials, particularly 
rubber and wool, in the sterling area than 
it might otherwise have done. But the 
current spate of large Soviet orders for 
British plant, notably chemical installations, 
could rapidly reduce this surplus (and 
possibly affect commodity prices). The 
Russians are hoping that the present warm 
climate might favour their export of con¬ 
sumer goods to Britain. 

Although 90 per cent of current'Anglo- 
Russian trade is free from quotas, consumer 
goods specifically arc not. Trade in them 
has been hitherto limited to about 
million in either direction per annum, and if 
last year actual Soviet consumer goods 
exports to Britain barely exceeded £2 
million overall, the quotas were easily filled 
for certain products. Among these are 
tinned crabmeat and salmon of which the 
Russians are convinced they could sell more 
although the British seem anxious to protect 
imports of these products from Canada and 
Japan. Why the Russians should here be 
subject to quota discrimination and Japan 


favoured is difficuk to'tihde/8^^ 'Hi8re 
is ample room in 

Britain’s impditt^f bf W pfbddcti the 

Britain of other Russian products nay be 
overcome once the Russia^ lose (oettud 
inhibitioiu about cqdtalirt ^ tntirketmg 
methods.I-1' ' ciy-i' 

Amtisis BoomNO ^.. 

Profits ati 

test 6i a afflitie is wtie^ it 
breaks e^en in ba^ years as wdl as 

r l; tli|8^s^| fi ptio ailing grants* 

Britirii OverKas Auways Corporation; 
jtnd JTtmi World Airlines, both rmrting" 
sizeable (in TWA’s case, mammoth) pro¬ 
fits last year is immensely encouraging. It 
was, admittedly, a boom year for the ainines, 
with high fares 8nd fuU aircraft. Bht as 
recently as 1961, TWA made a loss of nearly 
£10 million before tax, and to turn tbu into 
a £j million profit last year required ^R)me- 
thing tnore than pure hidt. A change of 
management, a new attack on sales and the 
start of long-overdue and still uncompleted 
re-equipment had more than a little to do 
with it. 

BOAC’s surplus of about £3} million, 
achieved under the old management, is 
struck after providing £2i millio n for in¬ 
terest and depredation on the corporadon’s 
actual fixed and working cajntal, and ignor¬ 
ing the liability to interest on dit accumu¬ 
lated defidt of £%o mfilion, which the 
Government may very well write off this 
autumn along with whatever penaldes 
BOAC may incur through cancelling some 
of the VC 10 airliners on order that it does 
not want. Last year, die corporation’! 
interest charges, on working capital plus 
accumidated d^dt, were £6.4 million, 
and its net loss for the year, £12.2 million. 
This is a measure of how much BOAC’a 
financial position improved, even tjtough 
it has a long way to catch up on TWA— 
an airline that employs about the same 
number of pct^le. 

How genu me is the recovery of these two 
airlines ? TWA was losing money quite 
heavily on its domestic network inside the 
United States, while making profits on its 
international routes. Last year, the first 
time in many years, the domestic services 
showed a profit. American operators are 
currently caught in an unprecedented 
domestic air traffic boom that has con¬ 
founded the pundits, and sent airline stocks 
booming, but which is not, at the moment, 
being shared on the international routes. 
Traffic, particularly on the North Atlantic, 
h still rising, but at nothing more exciting 
than the normal rat^ of eruinh, while fares 
on ihis route have been sharply cut. BOACi 
therefore, faces a drop in revenue per seat 
with no assurance that this will be bdanced. 









this year at least, by a proportionate incrcaie 
m trafik. It has none of TWA's buov^ 
dotnesdc traffic to offset this, and is atl^ 
aware that the introductory costs of the 
VC los coming into service in a week or 
so are going to be high. The corporation is 
not out of the wood yet.. 

SWEDISH LABOUR POU^V 
-- V 

A lpha Minus 

. Siock^iobn 

S wi*:DBM.jis ,tbc first country to have its 
labom* marhet policy reviewed and 
analysed in a special iuve^stication by the 
Maopower and S^al Affairs 0>ininittee of 
tile Organisation for Sioncrmic CofO^^tkei 
and DeYclopment*. The study reflcpts great 
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countries, out tne "analysis tfirm ci 3 !t’‘t 6 oe^ 
far from -Uficritkal of the policy imple¬ 
mented. First, however, it should be noted 
that the responsible authority in this field, 
the so-called Labour Market Board, has 
been extraordinarily successful in keeping 
employment ,fplL ^ ^et^eli whCiv , b^sat)e$s 
activity has^^dtenb^ Ffgiir^ till- 
ernploymcot have thus been on lower levels 
even in peii^ of xocei^n than only two 
or three d^ca^ attain¬ 

able ditr^ a ,b6t»in. ljus is.due small 
tlepoe to Special mca^dtes, si{K^is.inGr^ 

among iabfjiir fbrik and 
j^^ifaining ^ workers^ carri^ 6 tin 
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-all .appcaraiwM,-will.lonfr r-nmjnm. tO-be a 
more or less constant phenomenon. Owing 
to a low birth rate, the natural increase in 
•population in Sweden hm hmivmy staw 
and seems likely to remain so m Hie hCai' 

, ^ ^otye. A |lann<t 4 Unttfiffad^policy would 
have been tltt nrfthfal wdy or correcting this. 
An aimual ii^reasc in the lal^ur force C*/ 
spme 10,000 has been proposed by thj^ 
Labour Aiarkct Board. EUt the gOyCrh- 

'Vi- '_L _i' -'L'- it . 


Ol^D report, ul, most ct^tical.; It contend^ 
thai mauy ot s problems could 


More Work for Tankers—But 
Not Enough ? 


P uai^G the ninctecn-fifiic^, with the 
masslv^ devcl<»i)iucnt of Middle Bast 
oil exports to die western world, the aver¬ 
age distance that each ton of oU had to 
sail from wcJliiead to market steadily 
lengthened. Since 1960, with the twin 
development of North Atric^ oil and the 
South European pipeline, this trend has 
been arrested and reversed: more oil has 
been available from nearer the most 
important market, and much of it has 
had sea distances at tl)c European end 
lopped off* In^ the second half eff the six- 
tioR, however^ the upward ;rehd of 
“tanker milcR per tpn” may reassert 
itself, according to a paper presented by 
Mr Walter Newtop to the Institute of 
Petroleum in Lomton this week. 

Mr Newton, of Petroleum EconPUtics 
Ltd,, is an acknowledged authority on 
tanker economics: this miles per ton 
ratio is one of the elements of his calcu¬ 
lations in a study of the tanker market 
up to the end of the sixties. SUch assess¬ 
ment does not, merely invgjve forecasting 
world demand foe oil (a fairly conven¬ 
tional part of the exercise, thougli one 
always liable to confound the forecaster); 
it involves forecasting where the grow¬ 
ing demand will devek^ and from what 
nil sources it WtU be met. Given such a 
matrix, the student has to examine any 
constraints upon the movement of oil over 
the shortest distances between these 
points (for example, the capacity of the 
Suez Canal, even when enlarged) and to 
adjust accordingly his estimate of the 
total ton-mileage required. 

By 1970, Mr Newton thinks, about a 
billion tons of oil will be moving in sea¬ 
borne worid trade. North African devel¬ 
opment will continue to be the biggest 
fresh influence in the world oil trade, and 
pipelinea from the Mediterranean will be 
moving moce than twice as murh oH as 
they do today. Nevertheless, allowing for 
a rnoderate rate of growth in exports 


from Venezuela, the biggest absolute In- > 
crease in tonnage Will still have to come 
from the Middle t; and . not all can 
come by the shortest sea route. 

Even if the $ucz Canal Is deepened 
from its present 3$ feet 10,41 fejft fraught,, 
one could hardly pass more ships throiigh 
it without digging a second canal; so 
Mr Newton projects his cstitpates of in¬ 
creased movement capacity through the 
canid s^ply in terms of each tanker's 
carrying more oil. (Vessels oi .^,qoq tgns J 
are now being designed tl^t shoul^ be 
able to. transit the canal fully-loaded.) 
By the end of this decade,, he reckons, 
about 180 million toiis will bg moving 
through it; but that will still leave over 
about 30 million tons to be moved round 
the Ciipc of Good Hope, to Europe as well 
as to ilic Western flanisphcrc. Hence 
tlic tendency for ioiw« per mile to lengthen 
again, 

Not tltat tins is iikcl> to bring abou| 
more ffian occasionaJ and transitory 
seasonai shortages pf tftnkers; too much 
tonnage has been built In the last seven' 
years and is still being built. At the end 
of 1963, with a world tanker fleet of 69 
million tons 4w, 18 milji^n of \YtWv 
lankeH "were bh order ^ 8 million tons arc 
due for delivery this year, and about six 
million tons next year. Assuming sLiglitly 
more conservative ordering, and a 
moderate rate of scrappage, the tanker 
fleet is likclv to reach about 100 million 


tdns by^ i^tfo. 

So ihe pfbspect for thij' rc&i df the 
sevendes is atill ttf a prettjr comfortable 
market* for dimeters; knd for tanker 
owners of rates that will be unlikely to do 
much more than cover costs (Which arc 
declining). Charterers,' the major inter¬ 
national oil companies, own about 40 per 
cent of the world fleet, and cover another 
large slice of their requirements through 
time charters. With tlic delivery period 
for a tanker at present down to about six 
mon.thSj there will be no nc^d for these 
charterers to pay above the fate they con¬ 
sider justified on cost grouiVlH for more 
than a few months. 

Nevertheless,^ ,Mr' Nekton thinks, that 
there is no longer a alnglc tanker market. 

It is among the biggest tankers that he 
believes the rmirx surpluses from now on 
may develop, simtily because independent 
owpers have been epneentraung their 
orders on this class, Tltpc, vessels arc 
cheap to run, and in iheopy should drive 
out \e^s efficient vessels; nevertheless, 
their inflexibility owy for a time limit the 
prutKiriion of the world's oil that can be 
moved in 

Mr Newton docs not believe the market 
will become Jiard cnoiig:h for freight rates 
to diverge ^r\ Jtxin’ post pflis 4 Tno^%% . 
return. He 'would Indeed, aloUk Widi .... 
many .cHhefe- lifes 10 scffie ^uch com- 
txrtitive rotes for oil freight, wiili other 
elements of realism, built irtto a rariona- | 
Used structure of product pricing for 
markets such as Europe. One or two of 
the major companies are now prepared to 
pay lip-service to this principle ; even so, 
it will take time to be admitted as reality. 


GROWTH OF MAIN OIL MOVEMENTS AND TANKER FLEET 
(over 10,000 dwt. 1950 - 1970 ) 




OIL 

MOVEMENTS 


TANKER 

FLEET 

OVER 10.000 

1 DWT 

Y«ir 

Mam 0)1 
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mtnti 
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% 

T2 
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»I00 
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64 
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8SI 

63 
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63 
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63 
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100 

I.6SI 
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: 100 

37 + 

100 

2.096 

100 

1961 

171 

4,011 

1,531 

' 187 

63 3 

169 

4.117 

196 

1966 

794 

115 

3.983 

8.183 

: 134 

81‘9 . 

219 

5,646 

269 

4970 

998 

179 

4.111 

4,103 

311 

100 9 

270 

7.058 
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Landmark in the fairy-tale town 


You are only a couple of kilometres up the Gulf is now at work in thirteen European 
I'oad from Hans Christian Andersen’s house countries. Examples are: new marketing 
when you sight the new landmark at Odense. operations in Italy and Britain; new refin- 
More science-flction-looking than fairy-tale, eries in Holland and Denmark. All backed by 
long silver torpedoes of stored liquefied Gulf's worldwide resources, 
petroleum gas stretch out in the sun. Along with Gulf's petroleum products, over 

This is the new Gulf-Gas supply point—the four hundred of them, comes its vast stock- 
largest in Denmark. It is one of a series of pile of knowledge and technology which will 
new terminals from w^hich Gulf supplies put more oil. more energy, to work for Europe, 
liquefied petroleum gas across the whole of. OulfOilCorporation,Pittsburgh,Pmnst/lvania, 

Scandinavia. USA, and ihvoughoui the world. 
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Ihere m wm... NtOOO fMt ow Hap^ 

(on our way home with a bfrorder frohi a very important Etirap^n customer) 

He’d seen our ad. that morning, and rang us up straightaway. were home again, and Sandra wasn't even late for her boy 
"Canyousendmeasamplewlthrnaweek?"heasked."We’ll friend. And the profit on that deal alone would Just about 
^ve lunch with you today’’, I said. I collared my partner, have paid for the plane. We’ve never regretted taking a 

Sandra(my secretary) broughlupacomplete range of samples Beechcrafl into partnership, c Fly a Beechcraft Queen Air for 

and organised the ear. As a last minute afterthought I grabbed business, and save costly management lime and increase ycur 

Henderson, our leading technical expert, and we all drove out company’s earnings. O Forfufther details telephone Avenue 

totheOueen Air, Three hours to the minute after Karl phoned 8711 extension 6741 , or write to Short Brothers 4 Harland 

we were In his office. Five hours and a good lunch, later we Limited, at Air Courier Buildings, Gatwick Airport. Surrey, 

SHORT BROTHERS 8t HARLAND LTD. 

LONDON • BEUPAST • OATWICK 
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been solved more easily by immigradon than 
through transfer of labour from one part of 
the country to another. 

R«k)nal jdcycbpinent ^bus recency bpen i 
muen^ discusi^d uu' Seeded) and was^^thd 
subject of a government committee's report 
published last autumn. The OECP icport, 
toO) takes it up and would like, to see a more 
systematic policy aiming at decenttalisation 
of industry. Needless to say, this docs not 
in any way mean that enteiprises with low 
productivity situated in sparry populated 
areas should be subsidised by the state. In 
a large country like Sweden it would be 
meaningless to try to spread industry every¬ 
where. But what the report aj^ateotly bas¬ 
in mind—^and this is a view i^vocated in 
many quarters in Sweden—^is that a limited 
number of places all over the country have 
the essential requirements to compete with 
the big cities in attracting industry and 
Qould thus become bases of the. necessary 
decentralisation. This would in no way be 
a substitute for a policy promoting molnlity 
of labour, but would complement it. 

INTERNATIONAL LOANS 

Meanwhile, in 
New York ... 

A ttention has been so riveted on 
Europe’s surging international capital 
markets that a revival borrowing in New 
York has gone almost unnoticed. Yet new 
capital issues arranged there for foreign 
borrowers in the first quarter are un¬ 
officially computed to total $225 million. 
This approximately equals the amount 
underwritten in London and continental 
centres in the same period, and is well above 
the annual American average of some $600 
million for the six years to 1961. 

Most of the financing in the New York 
market this year has been for borrowers 
whese securities are exempt from the pro¬ 
posed interest equalisation tax: some $90 
million was raised for Canada, $50 million 
for the In ter-American Development Bank, 
and $33 million for Mexico. Nevertheless, 
the pace of borrowing has quickened strik¬ 
ingly since the lull in the second half of last 
year, suggesting that the New York market 
is getting up steam for the expansion that 
has been widely prophesied once the passage 
of the interest tax into law removes the pre¬ 
sent uncertainty. Even at its present level, 
however, the revival in New York lends 
additional point to the question raised by 
the unknown extent of American subscrip¬ 
tion to financings arranged in Europe. Just 
how much has America’s capital outflow 
been staunched by the threatened interest 
tax ? 

OPEC 

Rich Poor and Poor Poor 

I NEVITABLY, this Week, the privations 
under which the Middle East oil coun¬ 
tries have to suffer finally got onto the floor 
of the United Nations Trade and Dcvelop- 
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mcht Ckmifeien^ "tt * G^eva, when the, 

^h^re jtto thcsc^oo^qtiieii^ of the 
riches^ 4 mdlopdd> mdd: their soil. 
Delegates represendng the really poor— i 
most developing countries are oil importers, 
and broadly one might say, that the poorest 
of ffiem have to pay ,the highest prices for; 
their moU— may have listened with mixed 
feelings. Just up the road, in a more modem 
and l^s crowded building, the oil coun-. 
tries could sympathise with each other in a 
cosier atmpsph^, The Organisation of, 
Petroleum ^porting Countries was dis-; 
cussing its own trade and developnoent gap; 
—the gap between what it thinksiMiddle, 
East governments should get out of their 
oil and what the oil companies that develop; 
the oil are so far prepar^ to offer them. 

This gap, in the short term, is about two 
cents a barrel: for the whole Middle East,: 
on last year’s exports, it would widen 
over a period of. years to around seven cents., 
The figuring and phraseology^ is esoteric:, 
but what tl^ governments originally asked 
for in “royalty expensing” would have 
increased their “ take ” by about 11-12 cents 
a barrel. The companies* latest offer, 
tortuous in its turn, would have given the 
governments about' aa extra'3^4 cents a 
barrel. In their latest discussions in Gi^neva, 
last month, a team representing certain 
member governments of OPEC suggested 
that half their original demand should be 
conceded straight away—costing the com^, 
panics 5-6 cents a barrel-^and the remainder 
should be allowed by instalments over three 
to four years. Providing one accepts this 
route of royalty expensing as the most 
rational way to increase ^vernment oil 
revenues per barrel (which is highly debat¬ 
able), such a formula might be simpler than 
the somewhat involved one the companies 
proposed (which however did represent a 
small advance in the direction eff pricing 
realism, if a rather crabwise one). It would 
also give the OPEC governments a timetable 
for reasonable behaviour: the period in¬ 
volved ought to be negotiable. But it would 
cost the companies a lot more money — 
which at present they probably could not 
pass on to consumers through higher prices. 
Nevertheless, this gap of die rich poor is 
nothing to the one that the poor poor have 
to discuss down the road in the Palais des 
Nations. 

.AMMONIA 

Followitig Through 

G race brothers, the American ship¬ 
ping - turned - chemicals company, 
which has only just brought its 200,000 
tons a year ammonia plant on stream in 
Trinidad, is already talking of putting up ' 
another. The second la^e unit would take 
Gracc^s Trinidad capacity to the order of 
half a million tons a year. Such haste 
might seem indecent if it did not look, at 
least in principle, such a good idea. Trinidad 
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is ui ideal isicc for anespon tmimonia pla^ 
offering dm gas,; dc^ water 
tive) poliidcal itability^ and Grace €laiipi> 
that' the production eff the-first lam tmk 
is already fiiUy taken, up. A small pltaat 
(35,000 tons^a year) has been in operation 
for two years, sUpplyingi the local markets. 
Of the 200;,ooo-tonS.productioa offered by 
the unit now complettra^ three-quarters will 
go to Anierica,. most of it to a North 
Carolina subsidiary of Grace, Carolina 
Nitrogen Corponuioh. Almost all iJie rest 
will go to E^pe where Qcaee has Co&h 
centrated its sales efforts on thMSi xnsrogcii 
knportmg areas of Portiu|al,, SeaikU]^ 
(except Denmark) and Spam.' A $i miUiqfli 
bulk terminal is to be built: jn DenooM 
where sales are expected to reabh 4o,dpQ 
tons a year. Odier markets are not ladUng, 
and Grac^ plans to sell most of the produce 
tioD of the new plants in Europe. Trinidid 
is also well-sitea to supply the growing 
Caribbean market, and the west coast eff 
Africa. 

There is every reason, therefore, for 
Grace to push on, pardculariy since there 
is currently 4 world shortage of nitrogen. 
Though production last year fell shm of 
consumption by 150,000 tons, only one per 
cent, alter exceeding it for some years, 
prices have recently gone up sharply as a 
result of this marginal defiaency. In the 
last ten years, the pace in nitrogen produc¬ 
tion has been set by the devdopment of 
processes based on petroleum, which cleans 
natural gas in North America and najAta 
lEcedstocks in Europe. Imperial Gbemical 
Industries has recently announced plana 
that will take its ammonia capachy to more 
than a million tons a year, based entirely 
on naphtha. 

Trinidad is one of the first of the 
ammonia plabts that can increasingly be 
expected to appear where Cheap natu^ gas 
is available, rather than whm the cu^ 
tomers are. Esso has one at Aruba ; plans 
have been announced for a Kuwait plant, 
with BP and Gulf participating, and the 
North African littoral is littered with 
“ paper ammonia ” projects. Grace has 
ordered two specialised, refrigerated 
tankers to carry the stuff. Such an arrange¬ 
ment provides, a perfect means of exporting 
natural gas, the flaring of which is such 
an uncommercial affront to nationalist 
susceptibilities. It is also completely 
opposed in conception to market-centred 
developments of the ICI type. One system 
has immense raw material advantages, the 
other tied—or at any rate tame—^markets. 
Probably the raw material-sited plant, lack¬ 
ing a nrm home market from which to 
export (or dump), is the more vulnerable. 
But at the moment there ia room for 
everyone. 

GREEK TOURISM 

Paying Guests 

H olding its breath along with the rest 
of the world unpl,the outcome of the 
Cyprus crisis, the Greek National Tourist 
Organisation faces an inevitable cloud oyer 
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the hitherto rosy prospect for 19644 Some 
cancelled booki^ have been received from 
the United States and Sweden: not, 
ever, from England, where Thos. Cook & 
Son Ltd. say uiat cither a better sense of 
proportion or stronger nerves prevail. 

The NTO reports that there is no anti* 
Bnti^ or American feeling in Greece, dis* 
missing the press agitation as emotion and 
** student nonsense.’^' It is to 61 b hoped that 
potential tourists are equally percipient, 
since tourism is one of the country’s prin¬ 
cipal sources of income. Figures for 1963 
show an inarease of 25.6 per cent over the 
pevious year, with 740,000 visitors, includ¬ 
ing cruises, and $95,400,000 in foreign 
exchange. This sum represents 12.7 per 
cent of the nation's total earnings, and 
tourism is the third ipost important item 
among the invisible income which plays a 
much bigger part than exports in Greece's 
balance of payments. 

Investing in hotel and other tourism 
amenities is a favourite pastime for anyone 
in Greece with money to spare, ranging 
from the National Bank (owners of the Astir 
Corporation) to hoteliers like Takis A. 
Karadondis, managing director of Tourist 
Hotels property development com¬ 
panies, private companies, and a variety of 
financial institutions. It is difficult to assess 
individual profit margins, but returns on 
investment in Greek tourism can clearly 
be very large, absolutely and relatively, and 
certainly higher than in industry. Mr 
Karadondis admits to 15-20 per cent on 
a 25 million drachma capital; the Astir, to 
profits of Dr 16^- million on assets of 162I 
million ; tiny part-timers like the seaside 
landlady can make Dr 450 a month for each 
room let. 

Tourist business has also been good in 
other ways. The average length of stay (just 
over 10 nights) is much hi^er than else¬ 
where in Europe, so a bigger per capita 
average is spent on food, drink, travel, tours, 
souvenirs and entertainments. Hermes en 
Gr^e, who account for some 50 per cent 
of the tours business, report a 12 per cent 
increase in summer numbers. . 

This year the hotel building boom will 
continue, encouraged as it is by tax incen¬ 
tives and 15-20 year loans of up to half 
the total cost at 6-6^ per cent interest. The 
NTO group has plans for 12 new hotels and 
motels, besides beaches and archaeological 
sites, and reports a similar number of major 
private hotel building projects. There are 
also plans to develop areas now off the 
beaten track. Topping the list are Crete, 
Chalkidiki, the Thermaecos Gulf, and the 
coast and islands of western Greece, 
recently the subject of surveys. Yacht and 
cruise traffic, considerably up in 1963, is 
expected to increase still further, thanks to 
new cruise ships, and the creation by NTO 
of a chain of 80 berthing and refuelling 
stations, plus one marina already opened 
and another, under construction. Attempts 
are also being made to extend the tourist 
season. If these efforts are successful, they 
.may help to spread sun and profits all the 
year round—provided that politics do not 
get in the way. 
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THE ECONOMIES: 

STRONG EXPANSION CONTINUES 


Highefr levels of activity reached in most major industrial countries since last 
summer are being maintained and industnal production in the common market 
this quarter is expected to be 6 per cent above second quarter of 1963. The 
rate of growth of demand in both Italy and France is still too rapid, and 
now Britain may also take further steps to moderate the pace. In Germany 
and Sweden there is no danger of upsetting domestic stability in the immediate 
future. But only the United States can feel its broad expansion is thoroughly 
safe as well as satisfactory. 


ITALY Inflation problem still far from 
solved, although credit squeeze has hit 
building and uncertainty over hire pur¬ 
chase proposals (in process being watered 
down by Senate) has brought motor 
industry under pressure. Strikes by state 
employees over wages. However, credits 
arranged last month should buy time for 
hard-pressed government. Support for 
lira was badly needed ; reserves tumbled 
$182 million in February to $2,736 
million—down $583 million on 12 months 
—and further large losses must have been 
suffered early weeks March. 

FRANCE Year-end indications that 
stabilisation measures were having some 
bite have been upset by latest statistics. 

Industrial production January rose 
sharply to 10.2‘V. above year earlier; 
milder weather compared with last year 
only partial explanation—increase i.i'o 
over December seasonally adjusted. On 
top of earlier upturn in stockbuilding, 
signs February revival in consumer 
demand. However, trade deficit Feb¬ 
ruary dropped 27";, from previous 
month; exports highest since October 
while imports back down to end-1963 
level. Decline reserves March to $4477 
million—still $479 million above year 
earlier—reflected support operations for 
Italian lira; excluding this special 
influence reserves showed true gain of 
$33 million. 

BRITAIN Waiting to see if budget, 
apart from vote-catching, designed to 
moderate current growth rate further. 

Industrial production 3 months ended 
January up 3.3"’., seasonally adjusted on 
previous 3 months and on winter 

1963. Retail sales, relatively steady since 
late summer 1963, up January-Fcbruary 
6.7",. above year earlier—but some of 
gain may reflect pre-budget buying. 
Investment as well us stockbuilding now 
rising strongly ; new orders engineering 
and electrical industries January up 25",, 
on 12 months. Unemployment falling 
very rapidly and shortages skilled labour 
spreading. But deficit foreign trade cut 
back sharply February to cnd-1963 levels. 
Bank rate increase March halted earlier 
outflow funds and reserves rose $34 
million; at $2,660 million down $154 
million on year. 


UNITED STATES All indicators 
point to further gains in country’s longest 
postwar business upswing. Corporate 
profits last quarter 1963 up 12]% on year 
and latest government survey shows 
businessmen’s investment piftis again 
revised upwards—increase 1964 now 
expected to be lo*’’;, against 5“., last year. 
Machine tool orders February up 32 
on J2 months and construction outlays 
March up more than seasonally to 12‘o 
above year earlier level. Personal 
incomes at record and consumer buying 
plans reported better than at any time 
since i955“5^ bcx^ni. Industrial produc¬ 
tion 3 months ended February up 6.5*0 
on year earlier, but unemployment March 
unchanged at 5.4labour force. So far 
wages and prices still relatively stable. 
Reserves gold and foreign exchange again 
rose January. 

GERMANY Big expansionary pull still 
coming from abroad. Reserves re¬ 
bounded very sharply February to $7,206 
million, an increase of $898 million on 
year, and further gains registered March 
despite moves to discourage capital 
inflows. First two months year expons 
up 28.7 ',, on year earlier to produce 
record trade surplus for period of $389 
million. Foreign orders February 30 
above corresponding 1963 levels, when 
export revival already under way. Indi¬ 
cations domestic demand, particularly 
investment, also stronger. Industrial pro¬ 
duction 3 months ended January up 6.3*0 
on year earlier. 

SWEDEN Real growth GNP this year 
expected to be 4 !% against 3 ^% 1963 . 

Expansive elements public spending and 
private consumption ; business investment 
still sluggish. Recent national wage 
agreement calls for rise in basic rates of 
just 1.4this ycai and 3.4V0 next ; but 
higher fringe benefits and wage drift in 
tight labour market expected to mean 
total increase 7 this year and 8\-9'o 
1965. Squeeze profit margins not 
expected to mean faster jise in prices over 
next few months. But current account 
deficit expected Co be half again as large 
as last year’s at $505 niillion 1964. 
Despite increases first two months, 
reserves February at $716 million down 
$46 million on year. 
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Vliat eaii An Amnlm bank 
offer a Biltidi ezeeutlve? 



What more can 
Chase Manhattan offer? 



and business 
the world over 


As one of the largest and oldest American banks (founded 
in 1799), with a nationwide network of correspondents 
and representatives, The Chase Manhattan Bank is 
thoroughly equipped to help you with business dealings 
in any part of the United States. And with more than 
seventy years of experience here in London, Chase 
Manhattan is thoroughly conversant with British busi¬ 
ness problems and ways. 

Nor need the tie-up be merely transatlantic. Chase 
Manhattan has branches, representatives, and corres¬ 
pondents all over the globe. Wherever you do business, 


Chase Manhattan can help you with needed banking 
services—promptly, efficiently, and on a locally know¬ 
ledgeable basis. And of course. Chase Manhattan is 
always ready to work for you in close co-operation with 
your present banking connections. 

When you have business to transact across the 
Atlantic . . . across the Channel... or on the other side 
of the world ... Chase Manhattan is the American bank 
to choose — and use. 

you’ll see why, when you talk to the people at our 
London branches. 


IN EUROPE: Ocher Branches : 

41 Rue Cimbon, Paris • 11 Taunus Anlife. Frankfurt/Main 
Offices of Representatives: 

Calle de Alcala 32, Madrid • Via Bisaolati 57, Rome 

OTHER BRANCHES AND OFFICES OF REPRESENTATIVES IN: 

Africa ■ Asia • Far East and Oceania • Middle East 

South America • Central America and Caribbean • North America 

OVERSEAS AFFILIATES i 

The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg . Cape Town Durban. Republic of 
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Discover the new world of eiecironic accoiiniing - 

BURROUGHS SERIES E2000 ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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New 

in principle 

Powerfiil 

in performance 

Versatile 

in application 

...a new range of electronic 
accounting niacliines that 
expand into complete direct 
accounting <*oinpnl<*r systeinsi! 

Burroughs Series E2000 Electronic 
Accounting Machines bring a new order 
of magnitude to the speed and ease 
with which business transactions can 
be efficiently processed in today's busy 
office. Fully transistorized ... with up to 
100 alphanumeric words of magnetic 
core storage ... the E 2000 operates at 
electronic speeds while computing, 
decision making or memory updating 
. . . all in fractions of a second. Elec¬ 
tronic coding and reading of up to 20 
words of alpha and numeric data from 
magnetic-striped accounting records 
provide automatic input of a maximum 
of information. Alpha and numeric data 
is printed out at high speed in practi¬ 
cally any format. Auxiliary data is also 
captured in punched paper tape or card. 


cut rm WnnSIK MN lof fuithai information on tha nan/ 
Series E 2000 Electronic Accounting Machines. For his 
address, consult your directory or write to: Burroughs Corpo- 
lation, International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U S.A. 





Manufacturing facIHtlas In aavan cguntKas; 
aalaa amt sarvica worttfwida 




of Nat^l Ss 



Cai^ Linots 
& Oil Tankers 





The Fairfield Shipbuilding 
& Engineering Co., Ltd. 

GOVAN • GLASGOW 
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Still S^nie Bounce 


W HILE it awaited the Greater London 
Q>uncil elcct^ns, the budget and an 
expe^ed, defiaite jraicgtioo of the date of 
the 'geiieral electioii it'' is hardly suifaiiing ^ 
that the London stock market has been ex¬ 


movement in prices seems small. Neverthe¬ 
less, the chances will be that much better 
with an October election. 

Hie haarket too generally believes 
that an autumn dection while not 


tremdy sensitive this week. The week 
staned with a btpld up of nervmis scllittf as 
investors wi(tw iititfec^^q^siraip of \ 

uncertainties and equity prices showed tt^ 
sharpest falls for two months. Gilt-edged 
stocks too reacted and shed-some oL d^ , 
post 5% Bank 

provided much spande hdpted D/e:leOTon 
hedge buying and buying from Johannes¬ 
burg after a further allocation of convertible 
sterling to arbitrage dealers there. 

But in mid week, markets demonstrated 
their extreme sensitivity bv 
rally which produced in two 
4.8 points in The Econonust*&cl^ lodiida* 
tor, which at Thursday's ckMfitig level of 
397.1 showed aioNM of only 0.7 90 die wedc. 
The rally gamed stren^ as the odds 
mounted for an October dection, vriiile the 
c^tinuin^ flow of good company news con¬ 
tinued to be a sustainbg factor. This was 
boi^ out on XhursdaV by the excellent 
results ftom Dunlop Rubber. Pre-tax p^ts 
for 1963 WC19 Hi% high^ af million 
reflecdug improved profit margins—5.5*;;, 
of sales against 5.1%. With tax taking 53.4% 
of profits agi^t 58ir% in 1^2 net profits 
were 30% Indier at £6i million to cover 
twice die dhm raised from i3i% to 
i8}%. ,A otic for three scrip issue is also 
proposedL But auch results are now becom- 
iiw increasingly disoounted and the chances 
of growth, hi earnings and dividends 
(whh^ aaoiiQ|C|g|ed on page 195 can be ex- ^ 
peaed to continue through the current year) 
being tmnslatc|| into a general up#jlfd- 


necessarily working to the advantage of the 
. Coflli^rvativcs will at least give them the 
. ^mpee to restore some of their lost 
popularity. On the other hand a delayed 
dcction would mean a full-length budget 
r and^lmosc certainly new measures designed 
: td^re^rs^t^t economy. Such measures are 
" h^tliy likdy fb be good for share prices, buf ' 
the SIX months in hand may be sufficient 
for the long-term implications of a fairly 
. tough budget to make their impact on the 
/electocftlje. l^r the investor waiting is likely 
to eiemi|af uie operative action particularly 
whefi dver the Resent and the next three 
account calls due ooprdinary shares amount 
so dose on £50 idllion ; an unusually high 
figure which would act as something of a 
brake on equity markets, even in times of 
much less uncertainty. 

WALL STREET 

Enthusiastic Investors 

Netv York 

T he stock market shrugged off two pieces 
of unusually bad news last week to 
continue its upward march. The indic'l- 
ment on Tuesday of eight major steel com¬ 
panies on charges of fixing prices on sheet, 
the industry’s major product, depressed 
stocks only that day. And the renewed 
threat, on Wednesday, of a nationwide rail¬ 
road strike to start on Thursday night 
affected only the Dow-Joncs railroad 



average, which dropped 2.28 to close at 
I94«59. The industrial aver^fcm contrast 
poj^ tocrcpSo'ltt |bJ list six ses- 

sions to close at 824.19, up i.42 on the 
day, 8.11 on the week, and only a shade 
below tbc pckk ' of ^214.76'mi Monday. 
Indeed, the market of late has been 
displaying the buoyancy of a floating 
cork: unusual and steady .^pressure is 
need^ it dc^W^ o^e the pres¬ 

sure is lifted It promptly bounces up again. 

In mid-March pressure camo from profit- 
takings selling of stbebs. t>y investors who 
wanted to raise cash'm buy the huge offer 
of stock subscription rights, in American 
Telephone, and selling to get cash to meet 
tax j^ynsents. Once:me8e' pre^ll^s ceased, 
tly market began roaring up last week, and 
' MnttnoUt tt^'moch st^eeinc flews® tb '^count 
for- the risjC-T-though President, Johnson's 
estimate that America's foreign payments 
, may have come temporarily into balance 
during the first quarter did help consider¬ 
ably. The market’s buoyancy is measured 
not only by the rise in the averages, but 
even more strikingly by two other factors. 
Trading lately has been more active than 
at any time since the frenzied .November 
ckys following President Kennedy’s assas¬ 
sination—^vokune on the New York stock 
exchange has been regularly running at 
around six million shares a day. This is a 
strong indication that the public is increas¬ 
ing its participation in the market. Some 
brokers expect 8 and even 10 million share 
sessions before the year’s end, and in the 
past such volume has rarely been achieved 
except during bouts of panic selling. Also, 
market advances in the last few days have 
been far more broad than during the long 
period of ‘‘market schizophrenia” when 
rises were concentrated in the blue chips. 
This reflects partly the increase in 
public buying, partly a search for bargains 
in “ secondary ” issues, ^ad most of all the 
performance of the economy, which has 
been gathering steam steadily with the tax 
cut. Indeed, about the only thing worrying 
Wall Street is the very fact that enthusiasm 
is becoming so general. It often, though not 
im^ariably, docs so just at a market top. 


FRENCH MARKET 


Buyws Bi^appear 

Tavis 

’’^IMIOLY, the FrenA bourse is picking 
fRiQ. ^la the past veekii^ index 

bring¬ 
ing it Mck to its highest Iwd since late 
Febnttry. But the index is sdU io% below 

26% bnow .itsisadpisted. 1962 peak. The 
tooft important factor in the imi»ovement 
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^ XXXlll POZNAN 
§ INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
^ JUNE 7-21, 1964 




General Samples l air, particiilai ly convenient foi 1 asl-VN'esi liailc. 

TH£ FAIR 01’ FIVE CQNIINLNTS pre^^enu 

a coijniHcheosivc evhibilioii of ^rld produciioii. ^ - j 

'lolal surface 2^0,000 sq, mclres. exhibition HaHs and ICK) paviluM^. 
Participation in 1963: 

1,395 r.Khibiiors front 60 counines. 

.37 Ollicial and Collective Exhibitions 
Trade, 'lechnical and Press Inh)! maiion. 

Technical Confercnccs. 

Ail infvi ffiatioft fiofti: 

Muiiagement of Po/nan InlernalioiiMl Tair, 

14 Glogowska, Po/nan„ Puluiid. 

CaWes: rAR<; PO/NAN 
'Iciephone: 61221 lelex; 04121(1 
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Your/rates demand 

’ ' , '’'d - % v‘^- - ’ 

' ’ ' -y 

“ !'..*, r'^', • ^ ‘ 

‘ ' M \' • •" ■ 

The storage system that : ' 5 ^^ 

a'', <1 ■ 

doubles your storage capacity or 
cuts 50% of your storage area 
for increased productivity. 


SHELL have it! DISTILLERS have it! LLOYDS BANK have it! BOOTS CHEMISTS have it! j 
KODAKhaveit! BROWN and POLSONhaveit! DAILY EXPRESS have it! BOChaveit! NCR have it! | 

With the high cost of space can you afford not to investigate compacrow? 

the leading Meteria! Handling Specialists ; 

Acrow (Engineers) Limited; SotithWharf, f^ddington. London, W2 Tel: AMbassador 3456 Telex: 21868 . 
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^9s'|>^ t|ie liu«.<i!(.t]ie sis 

jfT^icfe laitjrli finvA fven t;»1rin^ 

advantage of present depes^ pnces to oo 
some cheap buying in adding to many of the 
shares which make bp their portfolios., 

Investment seqtimcnt has also beenjitelped 
by the 1963 results of many of the big com¬ 
panies lowing increases of 10-15% ^ 
profits and of 3-5% in dividend payments. 
Such impovedf figures reflect the strength 
of industrial expansion, barely affected at ^ 
year-end by the governnicnfs stabilisation 
plan. Moreover, after two years of falling 
prices French shares are now offering yields 
often in line with and sometimes even high^ 
than those offered by their counterparts in 
orlicr European bourses, and as a result 
foreign buyers arc now shoving more 
interest in French shares. 

Logically, this current revival should con¬ 
tinue. But French investors have suffered 
so many disappointments during the p^t 
two years that they are now slow to regain 
confidence. The stabilisation plan and the 
industrial price freeze that it incorporates 

--/ --- - • • C -.Ur,- 

profits will be severely curbed in 1964* 


€ GERMAN MARKET 


After the Tax 

Frankfurt 

T he shock to the stock market caused 
by the proposals to introduce a 25% 
withholdii^ tax on German fixed-interest 
securities in foreign hands has had time to 
abate somewhat. The selling on the bond 
market with which the CJerman as well as 
ihe foreign public had reacted to the Federal 
Ciovemment’s plans was partly offset by 
official buying and gradually subsided, 
finally giving way to buying after Hen- 
Blessing and the Bonn authorities had made 
siatemenis clarifying the proposals. Govern¬ 
ment Slocks therefore, as well as the indus¬ 
trial loans whicli had been more seriously 
affected, made a |wrrial recovery, without 
regaining their original levels. Even if 
prices are held at present levels—which 
with the prevailing uncertainty is by no 
means assured—it is nonetheless clear that 
hopes of a 54% interest rate in the bond 
market have been dashed for the lime 
being: the rate has slipped back up dose 
to 6%. The fears of those—particularly 
in banking cirdcs—who had warned against 
an excessively hasty reduction in interest 
rates, have thus been justified. 

The Fedeifal Government in particular 
will be affected by this development. A 
Federal ksan which was to have been 
launched in April has been deferred in¬ 
definitely to spare the market. Consider¬ 
ation is being given to the possibility of 
offering the is^e in two tranches, the terms 
of whidi Would differ (one at a nominal 
interest rate of'54%1 the other at 6 %) and 
whose prices aikl maturities Would he so 
calculated as to result in a probable yield 


flCSlNESS: rNVEtTMfihrf ^ 

of 07 W avw*.4 • 1. • _ 

The loan by'^^ did not produce such picasing resul^ 

niulioft t<>7o^at 9y4, with a life of 15 years) for altbopgh profitf;^pare better ^tha!l in 
has not been advcrtely affected by. they. \ 19^2 thby “are not y good as one would 
events: it was fully spbsoibed on tW flrrt ^ like.'* Tjbere is no do|^that there is much 
day of the subscrlpdoii perio^^ .. T^e . prew id detcrg^s'Xhan in foodstuffs, 
ordinary share market has also w^fe-od helps to explain why the return on 

the crisis conffortahly. After wc^eping ^ capital employed, which recovered last year 
briefly it quickly recovered to sh<W ar' mArt from 7.9% to 8.3 ^^,, ia unlikdy to return to 
favourable trend. the ioV(> level rcacned in the fifties. 


UNILEVER 

Feeding Them- With 
information 

W ITH the latest style zeport and 
accounts comes news that “ to meet 
the need for more informationUnilever, 
which at present gives half-yearly reports, 
is in future to give quarterly reports 
oil turnover and profits. This will oc a 
valuable addition to the handful of com¬ 
panies in this country fdready giving such 

»■ r -I 

these quarterly figures (^tly {ffompted by 
last year’s Wall Street listing of the shares) 
will need to be interpreted with care,” 
particularly in view of the seasonal paiicm 
of trade (promotion costs can be an 
important factor here) and marked fluctua¬ 
tions of commodity prices. Bat if Unilever 
can produce results at regular intervals so 
can many other companies in this country, 
whose results (both pl^sani and unpLeasant) 
come without any prior indication of how 
the company has been faring. 

The pa.st year was a good one for 
Unilever and, as the table makes clear, 
shareholders shared fully in it with the 
group again reducing the dividend cover. 
This it is clearly aWc to do, for cash 
resources ai the end of 1963 amounted to 
£91 million, although the rate of spending 
is now rising again for capital expenditure 
approved last year amounted to dose on 
million, while since then something 
over million has been .spent oi 3 ihe 
acquisition of a 50'n stake in Qnuniercial 
Plastics and of the Express Dairy Premier 
buperraarket subsidiary by Mac Fisheries. 

The main contributor to 1963's increased 
profits were detergents, on which profits 
rose by more than the io’V> gain in sales. By 


Another important factor in the profit 
increase was the rccovc^ of the United 
Africa group, where profits were back to 
their 1961 level. This followed the sh^ 
fall in the redeployment period, durifig 
^diich the group has withdrawn almost cc^- 
plctely from handling produce and has 
switched from general trading (such as 
textiles) to more specialist products, such as 
cars and machinery, and also to local indus¬ 
try. But even $0, last year Unilever’s 
Gyrations in Africa, while accouotii^ for 
14.8% of the capital employed^ oentribnted 
only 9.4% of profits. Discounting any 
politied upheavals profits should gradually 
produce a better return on assets ^re 
of trading is un¬ 
likely to prove as profiuble as the dd). 
But Africa accounts for only about 10% (rf 
proposed riew capital expenditure: the 
proportion of the group’s investment in 
that continent is likely to continue to 
decline. 

In the United States pre-tax profits con¬ 
tributed ^24 millkm more than in 
when Unilever suffered a loss on toilet 
preparations there. Among the hazards of 
the past year has been the imposition in 
Burma of a 99 ?^> tax on all profits over 
£22,500, the supervision of the Indonesian 
business by the Ministry of People’s Indus* 
iry “ alth^gh we still retain the owner¬ 
ship ” and the complete take-over of the 
Egyptian business with compensation pay¬ 
able in Egyptian state bonds—but their 
value seems to be in doubt. But none of this 
seems likely to make much impact on the 
proliis of the diarchy and Unilever Limited 
shares, at 34s. 6d., yielding 3.3/0 on the 
dividend, covered almost three times, have 
their attractions in an election year. Apart 
from the international nature of Unilever’s 
business the fact that NV shares, yielding 
2.4 V. at £9g, stand at a premium on 
Limited provides a cushion for Limited 
shares in these unceilain markets. 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 
. li’OOOs) 



UNILEVER 

1962 

UNITED 

1963 

UNILEVER N.V. 

1962 1963 

COMBINED 

1962 1963 

Profits :— 

Trading profit. 

Profit aft€P tax. 

Not income... 

47.638 

23.697 

23.100 

53,720 

26.391 

25,067 

56.738 

29,588 

1 28.674 

63.536 
32.348 
30,818 1 

104,376 

53,285 

51,776 

117.256 

58.739 

55.885 

Ordinarv dividends. 

Retained profits. 

5.39S 

IS,042 

6.193 

16.211 

10,440 

16.920 

11.937 
17.557 I 

15.835 

31.962 

18.130 

33,768 

Assets 

Net fiited assets. ' 

Net current assets . 

Net liquid assets. 

Capital employed. 

210.098 

173.345 

38,096 

384,366 

222,061 

178.241 
47.766 i 
401.483 

1 163.774 

133.273 
49,543 
305.513 

i 

178.432 1 
133.409 1 

43,320 
320.570 

373,872 

306.618 

87.639 

689,901 

400.494 

311.650 

91.086 

722,053 












BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 



Cela cst bien dit, ^epomUi ("andide, niais 
il faut culiiver noire jardin. —Voltaire. 

T ill- call is still the same today: with 
the sun now making a belated return, 
millions of Englishmen, willingly or other¬ 
wise, are once again out in their gardens. 
And for most of them some spending will 
be involved; it may range from just a 
packet of seeds (Woolworth sells over £i 
million worth annually through its 
branches) to a powered mower or culti¬ 
vator. Slowly the English gardener is 
taking to mechanisation, particularly when 
it comes to cutting the lawn. 
iVlany now spend so much 

W'Cekends tift^*"*****^ with their cao ui 

ensnared in traffic jams that they have 
less time to spend in the garden: this 
enhances the attractions of a power mower, 
which takes only about one-fifth of the time 
taken by a hand mower. And some power 
mowers may be purchased rather to impress 
the neighbours than to meet a real need. 
Lastly there is the fact that often the 
woman of the house has the greener 
fingers : she has not, however, the muscles, 
which is where some of the demand for 
powered mowers springs from. 

Figures for the production and sales of 
lawn mowers are hard to come by but 
powered mowers still only account for 
about a quarter of the British market. 
Although the number of houses and gar¬ 
dens is increasing, the high cost of land 
may mean that gardens will become 
smaller ; that may eventually limit growth 
in the proportion of the market held by 
motor mowers. 

Qualcast and Ransomes Sims & Jefferies 
together account for about two-thirds of the 
lawn mowers sold in this country, and this 
week Ransomes has announced some cheer¬ 
ing results for 1963. After three lean years 
pre-tax profits made a good recovery from 
£661^000 to £920.000 before tax and the 
dividend is raised from 7^'',, to with 
the forecast of a further effective increase 
for the current year, for the payment to be 
maintained after a onc-for-ten scrip issue, 
the third scrip issue in under five years. 
But there is very much more to Ransomes 
vSims than its Sprite and Typhoon lawn 
mowers ; it is a leading producer of agri¬ 
cultural machinery, including combine 
harvesters and tillage implements. The 
company also makes electric trucks: an 
appreciable drop in their home sales in 1962 
contributed to the fall in profits that year. 
But this section made an improved show’ing 
last year and the closing of the loss-making 
Australian subsidiary also helped tlie 
recovery. 


The group's dividend forecast suggests 
confidence in the outcome of the current 
year. The proposed increase in the 1964- 
65 value of farm price guarantees should 
help companies such as Ransomes, which 
stand to gain from increased spending on 
farm equipment, in which there is also an 
expanding export business. 

From Qualcast, which makes the Panther, 
the Atco (through Pughi and the Punch 
(through Suffolk Iron Foundry) mowers, 
everything seems to be set for another 
record oiitcx)mc. At the halfway stage 
“ satisfactory progress ” in sales and pro¬ 
duction w'AK highlighted bv a 22*;. mrjeate 

in tn« KovmAga from C^vialcont .'t non foun¬ 
dries and the introduction of double-shift 
working, reflecting the continued heavy 
demands for castings from the motor indus¬ 
try. The very low level of stocks of lawn- 
mowers holds out the prospects of a good 
1964 season dimmed a little by pressure on 
margins results from recent wage award.s. 
The demand for the group’s Flectway 
kitchen furniture has also exceeded expecta¬ 
tions. For shareholders these prospects arc 
now translated into an interim dividend 
raised from the equivalent of 5.8to 8". 
and the sure prospect of a maintained final 
of II or more likely 12' ,., making a total 
of 20%, against the 16.8'V. paid last year. 
Even though the return both on earnings 
and dividend is well below average for 
engineering shares, Qualcasi's growth record 
is well above average. 

The increasing role played by women in 
the garden has helped the success of the 
electric mowers, both battery and mains. 
One ha/.ard of most of the petrol mowers 
is that a certain effort is needed to pull the 
starter cord. The pioneer in the electric 
mowers has been H. C. Webb of Birming¬ 
ham, acquired last year by Wolsclcy- 
Hughes, which makes its profits in three 
different fields ; of its 1962-63 profits 23^., 
came from agriculture and gardening, 38”,, 
from general engineering and 39 "i, from 
heating. Encouraged by the succes.s of its 
Merry I’illcr cultivators, Wolseley-Hughcs 
has been increasing its range of mechanical 
garden equipment both through the acquisi¬ 
tion of Webb and of the goodwill of the 


GARDENING SHARES 
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gardening division oi J. E. Shay^ best known 
for its “ Roto-scythe ” grass cutters. There 

1»Ar« nlnn W . .. mC 

interests in agricultural machinery. 

In the past few years the general engineer¬ 
ing side, which formerly used to account fur 
well over half the group’s profits, has 
lessened in importance. The main company 
in this group is Geo. H. Hughes, making 
wheels, tyres and axles for prams, toys, 
trucks, trolleys, golf carts, invalid chairs 
and much else besides. Profits in this sec¬ 
tion rose by a modest 5 ",. with management 
depletions and certain production delays 
partially off setting the good results from 
the promising magnetic extracting and 
separating subsidiary. 

But the key to the Wolscley-IIughcs’ 
future growth rests primarily with its central 
heating interests ; since the acquisition of 
Nu Way Heating plants and its central heat¬ 
ing distributing subsidiary, OBC, profits on 
this side have trebled in two years from a 
pre-tax £77,000 to £222,000. Already a 
further increase in turnover and profits has 

dividend holds out the hope of a further 
increase, although this is more likely 
to come with the final payment rather 
than Friday's interim announcement. Sub¬ 
ject to the group’s cash position, at end- 
July, 1963 there were net overdrafts of 
£579,000, a final of lo'V, and a total of 
15“. (against 137.,) looks a distinct possi¬ 
bility. The current low yield suggesis that 
the market has it.s sights set at least that 
high. 

All three groups at the moment look 
to have above average prospects, and 
despite the low yield Wolseley-Hughcs in 
the short-term at least could prove the most 
attractive investment. But this by no means 
exhausts those companies with gardening 
interests, for apart from the seed companies 
(with Cuthbert and Carters, the loaders 
among the horticultural seed specialists 
and all sharing erratic profits records), 
there are companies such as Firth Cleve¬ 
land with its Landniastcr general purpose 
machine and more recently Valor, which 
has developed its garden equipment division 
and has now brought out the Mulii-.Spray. 

But, in the end, gardening is essentially 
“ digging and delving,” and for spades, 
shears and other garden tools the privately 
owned Wilkinson Sword (the stainless steel 
blade pioneers) and Spear and Jackson are 
the leading manufacturers. The latter’s 
results arc due next month and despite the 
usual warning with last year’s two-for-three 
scrip issue, some increase on the strict 
equivalent of loi V-.* covered three times on 
last year’s earnings, looks on the cards. The 
results themselves should see some benefit 
from the completion of^thc new extension 
at the main Sheffield works, with saws and 
machine knives among the main products 
there, and from the consolidation of the two 
leading subsidiaries into Brades, Skelton and 
Tyzack, which claims to be the largest 
manufacturer of forged-steel tools in the 
country. And the woman’s influence can 
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NEW ISSUE 


April 2,1964 








'■'uy li yl'^L , 

bt -’S.r 'S' 


(United Mexican States) 
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6 ^ 2 % External Sinking Fui^ Bond^ 

due April 1,1979 . 


Price 97.66% 

^iis accrued intcftst from April 1, 1964 


The First Boston Corporation Kiihit, Loeh & Co. 

tneorporated 

Banco Nacional de Me.\ico, S.A. Banca Commerciale Itatiana Bank of London & South AmonM 

Limited 

Banque de Parjis et des Pays-Bas Deutsche Bank AG 

iFhe Dominion Securities Corporation Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Ck>ldpi&a£4ttlllh Kidder, Peahody & Co. Lazard Fr^ies & Co. Lehman Brothers 

lUMipWMM 

Carl M. Loeiv Bhoades & Co. White, Weld & Co, Paribas Corporation Bache & Co. 
Airriio1d attd %'lMekk^ fstel, Lepercq & Co., tnc. Model, Roland & Co. 

KewTork Hanseatic Corporation L. F. Rodiscbild & Co. 
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CHEMICAL 

TECHNIQUES 



UNLOCK THE DOOR TO PROGRESS 



Major break-tliroLiglis in the chemical laboratory arc necessarily few and far 
bel\^een, though l.C.I. has many of these to its credit. But every da> some¬ 
one, somewhere — a surgeon, peihaps, or a miner in the pit — feels the impact 
of l.C.I.*s far-ranging research and dc\cIopment and bonclits from it. 

Here arc three examples: 



imK.llTiOCA rOR ELLCIKO-PI VII RS PLVSIIC UESlORf S SK.IIl' 


The drying of bright elcctro-jihacd like A«; a result of the development bv T f f of n meiluul oT 

puvvder compacts .and cigarette liyhicrs -when thev colouring‘P ci^ihsn' so ili ii it rein.iins opatiuc c\cr» w lien 

emerge from plating solutions, has long been a problem, wafer-thin, suryei'ns h,i\e been jii\en ,x niatcruil wlncn 

r s|Hfciully wIicTO the water is hard, tlicir briJhaitt sur- they can use to replace the ins and erv stallme lens ol the 

faces dry spotted mid stained, so tJial a Imal polish by eye when both li:ivc been damaued. Coloured wall 

hand is needed l.C.I. technologists have shown hms lo pigments that arc iMimlc^s in the eve. tlicse miiuuc 

oserconte this diiliculty bv e\ol\ing a new product, gadgets of‘Pcrsi’vv'have helped to rcsti^rc Mgbt to tin-so 

‘Trisec’. Used in l.C.I. dry ing plants. ‘Triscc’ literally who vtouU oiheiwive be blind lor life, 

sweeps water assay from the surfaces of plated articles, 
leasing them dry and complctel.v wnhoul si.un, ‘frisee’ 
has .'ilreudy superhcded traditional meihods ui ^oine 
•i(Ht Inins 111 the U K. alone. 


GREATER SAFETY IN MINES 
riredainp is the mortal enemy of the coal minor. Some of 
the most harrowing mining disasters have been caused 
whan this hyparaeosltlvo ndKture of air and tht gas 
methane has bean ignited. Methane lurks in the coal 
face itself, and when the face is broken tlic gas can seep 
into Uia tdr. Thera must ba good \entitation to prevent 
dangerous concentrations from building up. Despite all 
care, however, pockets of the gns may sometimes be 
released, with a coniequeat risk of explosion. Recently 
T.C.l. has evolved an explosive that is safe In all known 
working conditions, a series of deloy detonators that 
wili not Ignite the gas, and an explo^ that produces 
no dangerous sparks. With this system, new explosives 
techniques can be used, and the advantages of deWy- 
blasting applied lo uadargrouod situations where it was 
not hidierto permitted. Thus greater ease of work and 
greater safety arc being achieved fur Britain's miners. 


I.C.T.’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 
to progress in many fields 



PiU7« 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDISIRIES LIMITED, LONDON. S.W.l 
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again be seen in the present trend in these 
conventional tools ^th in their desim and 
in their packaging and presentation. Manu¬ 
facturers have recognised, often to their 
profit, that the garden is no longer essen¬ 
tially a man's territory. And many men 
arc not sorry about that. 

ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 

Clearing Up the Mess 

T he new men have taken over at 
Associated Electrical Industries and, in 
view of the poor profit record since the mid- 
fiftie's, shareholders may think that the 
changeover should have taken place 
earlier. But while Mr C. R. Wheeler did 
not take over the chair from Lord Chandos 
until January ist, when Sir Joseph Latham 
and Mr H. West were appomted vice- 
chairmen, the influence of the new men was 
clearly at work last year, although this is not 
apparent in the profit and loss account. On 
this Mr Wheeler says bluntly : 

Thc'ic results arc Unsatisfactory and I assure 
voLi that they will not continue. Important 
changes in organisation and management have 
been and are being made, and we are subject¬ 
ing every section of the company to critical 
analysis. In several cases industrial con¬ 
sultants are being used to help increase 
efficiency and to reduce costs. The full effect 
of this work, which is being carried out with 
tleicrmination, will be felt in terms of years 
ratlier than months. Nonetheless, we confi¬ 
dently expect the 1964 results of AEI to be 
better than those for 1963 and the improve¬ 
ment should continue year by^ ycar. 

Profits fell in three sectors last year: in 
the power and in the industrial (motors 
and generators) divisions (accounting for 
about £8o million of the capital employed) 
and in domestic appliances, which “ lost ” 
money in 1963. On the power side, 
deliveries of turbine generators reached a 
low ebb, reflecfing the drying up of 
CEGB orders in 1959-60. But the level 
of new orders for turbine and other 
power generation equipment in the past two 
years holds out the prospect of richer profits 
in the years ahead. Some of the orders for 
the larger sizes of turbine generator sets, 
however, besides throwing up problems 
expensive both in terms of money and man¬ 
hours, will not produce any profits until 
the sets are finally shipped, which may be 
four to five years from the time of ordering. 

So far it has been the appliance side that 
has undergone the biggest shake out, 
reflected directly in the accounts in the 


Sates. 

1959 
£ mil. 
20e-4 

I960 
£ mil. 
215-3 

I9£l 
£ mil. 
213-7 

1962 
£ mil. 
2H)-2 

1963 
£ mil. 
212-7 

Tradlnf profit. 

18-2 

17-3 

16-6 

18-3 

15-4 

Gross profit. 

11-4 

10-8 

9-8 

.11-5 

8-6 

Nut equity earnings .. 

4-2 

4-4 

3-2 

4-1 

3 6 

Rutainud cash flow... 

8-9 

7-8 

7-5 

8-8 

8-3 

Nut fixed ittuts. 

59 6 

60-0 

61-0 

60-0 

61-1 

Net current assets ... 

100 7 

97-1 

96-0 

98-6 

94 5 

Net liquid assets. 

5-2 

Dr.6 8Dr.l9-6Dr.i2BDrJ3‘9 

Net equity assets. 

127-5 

133-1 

134-2 

135-6 

137 2 

Ord. earnings (per cent) 

/6-6 

/6-8 

f2-2 

15-6 

13 8 

Ord. dividend (per cent) 
Groes profitlsahs ..... 

ISO 

ISO 

fO-O 

10-0 

100 

5*5 

5-0 

4-6 

5 5 

40 

Cross profit/net equity 

assets . 

8-9 

Of 

7-3 

8 5 

6-3 

Net earningsfnet equity 
assets . 

3-2 

3-3 

2-4 

3-0 

2-6 

Price (£1 sheres): 43t 6d. 
Dividend yield : 4-6%. 


Farnlngs yield : 6-3%. 
equal to l5-9 years' earnings. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

Ao,ooo compensatioft paid to Mr R. Craig 
Wood, the former.. chairman of AEI- 
Hotpoint, when he resigned las^ July. The 
introduction of a new luxury washing 
madiine by Hotpoint reinforces the view 
that AEI is not intending to hive off this 
end of the business, although on refriger¬ 
ators it might be a different story. How¬ 
ever, Mr Wheeler’s reference in his state¬ 
ment for the need of a “ greater concentra¬ 
tion of manufacture of many products” 
applied not to the appliance interests but 
to the heavy stuff. Rationalisation here 
looks for the moment less of an immediate 
necessity in view of the present surge of 
orders. 

In the industrial motor sector, profits fell 
and orders were sluggish, particularly for 
heavy plant, for most of the year. But there 
were bright spots : sales of motors to the 
agricultural equipment industry doubled. 
The general improvement in business 
came too late to help 1963 profits, 
which suggests that here, too, there might 
be something better in 1964. But here, as 
throughout die group, the aim is to boost 
profitability by improving the present very 
slim margins on capital employed. Only 
when that happens will Mr Wheeler and his 
fellow directors be able to fulfil another 
ambition—the restoration of the dividend 
to the former rate of 15%. Before then 
some funding may be needed (although the 
directors have no such intendons in mind 
at I he moment). 

AEI shares, which stood at around £5 
in the mid-fifties, now stand at 43s 6d., 
double their 1962 low, and yield 4.6%. On 
the record of the past five years they are 
over-valued, but against this can be set 
assets worth some 66s. a share and, one 
hopes, more competent management— 
though this has still to prove itself by results. 

CHARRINGTON UNITED 

Toby in Top Gear 

T he gearing of Charrington United is 
unusually high for a brewery company. 
In a year such as 1963 in which the leading 
groups have chalked up increases in pre¬ 
tax profits varying between 8)0 and 12%y 
one would look for still more impressive 
results from Charrington United Breweries. 
And they have duly come. For the year to 
December profits before tax were 
£8,224,000, including a full year’s cou^ri- 
bution from J. & R. Tenncnt, the Glasgow 
brewery taken over in June and a full 
year’s interest charge on the debentures 
issued in part consideration. Adjusting the 
previous year’s figures on to a comparable 
basis, the increase is i67o. Only part of 
this appears to have been due to gearing. 
Adding back the debenture interest to the 
pre-tax profits, the increase is still as high 
as 13%. It thus appears that Charrinmn 
United has already gathered in some of the 
benefits of the mergers rather more speedily 
than some of its chief competitors. 

With J. & R. Tennent, it now has 5,200 
pubs. Various signs indicate that the 
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group's apatite for expansion is by no 
means sausfied. This weeh Mr J. A. P. 
Charrington confirmed that the aim rcjcnains 
to become ** fully national ” ; meanwhile, 
trade investments in the balance sheet 
mysteribuslY grew from £t million to £3 
million during X963. Sh^eholders shomd 
not be alarmed by the preset of futwr 
acquisitions; the gearing of brewery com¬ 
panies is usually far lower than CUfi’s and 
this means that the technique of offering a 
mixture of CUB shares and 4 ebentures in 
exchange for shades can worh to ^^t effect, 
providing, of course^ that can in iTact 
raise the earnings of the conipanies it t^es 
over. With J. & R. Tennent, for fxam^, 
it enabled CUB to take over a company bn 
a 6.2% earnings ]rif^ld .baris, without 
diluting its own equity earnings. In the 
meantime the scope for further integration 
of the existing con^pies^pf ip^pip^tautt 
be substantial; it £as bbeb Iralt itp^raplmy 
with no pauses for eonsoluiaitkm; indeed 
this week Mr Charrinj^on confitnis that 
'‘most of the material benefits arc still to 
come.” 

The rise in equity earnings is from 
20.3% to 26.3% after investment allow-* 
ance benefits, and the dividend on the 5s. 
shares is raised from 12% to 13!%, with¬ 
out loss of cover. This gives Charrington 
United (at 148. did.) a yiaki of 4.7%, 
lugher than any omer bicwery Company of 
comparable size. Althou^ 
cm cut both ways, there Woutl poem to ^ 
litde iusdficadkm for fob ^BtbrcntiaL 


COMPANY PROFITS 


Broadly Based Rise 

A S expected, the rise of 12.4% in 
trading profits of companies re^rting 
in the fourrii quarter of 1963, has proved 
something of a flash in the pan. The figure 
for the first quarter of this year^—corre¬ 
sponding roughly with companies’ trading 
for the year to September, 1963—^was 
9.1%. llie fact that the Treasury’s quar¬ 
terly estimates of company profits show a 
rise of 6.6% for the year to September, 

*'Thc full table is on page 218 . 


Retail Bumess Survey 

The latest Quarterly Survey deeds with 

FOUNDATION GARMENTS 

Prepared by the EIU in conjunction with 
Sales Research Services Ltd. and including 
a national sample survey of 2,363 women. 

Retail Botiiieti is a Monthly Review of 
Consumer Goods, Services, ind Aspects of 
Retailing. 

Specimen Copy and Index from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELUQBReE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St Jamet^s Place London SITl 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 Ext 218_ 
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19^3^ over that to September, 1962, sug¬ 
gests that public epmpauies as a whole have 
tended to do better than those in tlie 
private company sector mainly, one 
assumes, because of their higher capital 
intcnsivencss at a time of economic up- 
svri^. The advance in public company 
profits was broadly based with only one 
conspicuous group of laggards, the iron and 
steel companies, who in any case are ex¬ 
pected to have a more cheerful tale to tell 
next Christmas. The groups making im¬ 
portant above average contributions were 
motors (thanks mainly to Leyland), food 
and confectionery (with Tate and Lyle and 
Ranks Hovis prominent) and the electrical 
companies. 

Tne rise in equity earnings which re¬ 
sulted was tmexpectedly small at 6.4%^ as 


BUSINESS; INVESTMENT 

charges, for depreciation and loan and bank 
interest rose more idiarply^ The inclusitm 
of the giant loss-making Richard lliomas 
and Baldwins has seriously distorted the 
picture ; with no access to the equity 
capitd market, this company ran up a 
massive bill for loan interest in 1962-63 to 
finance the Spencer works. Had its 
results been excluded equity earnings 
would have shown a rise comparable wi 5 i 
that for trading profits. It is only when the 
percentage increase in trading profits gets 
into double figures that gearing really 
works its magic. Companies reporting in 
the December quarter for example showed 
trading profits up by 12.4% but equity 
earnings 20.3",'. higher. Increases in earn¬ 
ings of this order may well be seen affain 
in reports appearing in the latter half of 
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this year and the first half ct next, when 
the published results wfil include this win¬ 
ter's trading and be compared with those 
covering the ice, snow and unemployment- 
ridden winter <rf 1962-63. The stage thus 
seems set for a year of company results 
showing an evenly spread advance in profits. 

The rise in dividends of 10.2% is only 
slightly above the increase in ecmity earn¬ 
ings if RTB is again excluded. Even with 
the election approaching it would be sur¬ 
prising if boar£ of directors allowed divi¬ 
dend cover to fall below 1.8 times; indeed 
with some sectors of industry approaching 
full capacity working, a finance-consuming 
inve.stment boom is more likely. This 
would probably require a slight rise in divi¬ 
dend cover. 


APPOINTMENTS 


For fttrihei' antwiuu:eut£nt$ see pages 208^ 209 and 210 


Assistant for Economic 
Department 

liHs Viicancy in Economic Depurt- 
incui for an-iintant rovcuil.' 

iraiiujicd or abcnit it graduate in 
economics or uUietl suhjeci : some 
konwledtfc <*f cfcxnentjrv vtarhiic^ 
99iscn(iul. Please write to Boi No. 1812. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 

(UNIVl KSITY OF T.ONmW) 
RLOLNrS PAMK. NW.l. 

AppUcfltiuiui arc InvItoiJ liom ttradiuilch (nun 
or womens for the pr*sr of 1 LC’TURi-.R or 
ASSISTANV MCTURJH iPHOBATIONAKYj 
in STATJsiK’s in the r>cr'arinu'ot of Mnthe- 
mniks. vuLitni Owiobcr I Suliav nciikk 

tiind^r mivw>; i.ocuir«.r LIper 
annum, plus £oO LunJuu Atlowuntc ; Ankistant 
Lcciiirrr. CI.(KN)-11.I5 u !>cr uniinm. pIum CiiO 
Loiulon iVlIowunk.c. Initial kulaii according to 
qualiriiotluns .nul cxpcrloncc < loslnir dale 
M.iV I till. i urilKr part I t.u Lira trom thv 
Socrtitaiy. 


DESIGN COST ANALYSIS 


Interesting new work for Accountants 

The planning and development of future products is 
a major contributory factor to success in the motor 
industry. To assist management in planning the right 
products, Ford of Britain has a system of design cost 
analysis which operates from the initial concept of 
every product through the design and development 
stage, pre-production add continuing throughout its 
manufacturing life. 

The department responsible for co-ordinatingthese 
costs and supplying analytical reports to management 
has Vacancies for qualified accountants oreconomists 
with accounting knowledge. Candidates should be 
between 25-35 years of age. Initial salary will be ac¬ 
cording to qualification and experience. 

These are varied and interesting positions entailing 
frequent contact with Manufacturing, Engineering, 
Finance and Product Planning activities. Prospects 
will not be limited to this function alone, promotion 
and personal advancement will depend upon indivi¬ 
dual merit and not seniority. 


Please write, quoting 
reference SAS 641211 
giving 9ge and brief 
details of gualiflcaVons 
and experience to: 

J. D. KERR (S/954). 
Ford Motor Co. Lid., 
Dagenham, Eisex. 



FORD OF BRITAIN 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POl.ITICAL 
SCIENCE 

riH- lioprti in tho cmiisv ol ih»: ncxi 

niiifi(h« lo maLi .mpoIntnicniN fo 
siuir .It (he luelurei and uHNiKt.nu lOLturcr level 
ITioHo app<iintmcMts will fn wiiliin vniiou» id 
ils lleidk o| ittuJjr, whiih hiklmlv ■ Acvoiinlini!, 
Vconomles. I (.unoiriU Itlsiuiy, (.^coKrnpby. 
JiUcriiatloiiul History. |j\(rrn.tlioiiii| KcIuIkuh 
I IIw ModiTn Lancruaucs’ I’lUloiophy. I oj'ic iincJ 
.'HluntllU Mrtbot). Polhiv^ und I’libllL Adminl* 
srrailon. Anrliropolrtny ncmour.iphy, Sotiul 
lV(i.h^tt!y, Social Sek'iiec und AdniiniNtnitinn 
Soiiolo»y, Statluticv MailKM-n.iiics, Coinpiitu- 
iloiml MetlKNly itnd Opur.iiloii.il Hcwcirch. 
( II lid I da res Mho hu\o filri .idv .ippHed for pOKfw 
vvhJt.h recently Nm-ii <iiti«.rtisLd In miino of 

thentf nulds need nor <(iibniit .1 further nnpUcU'- 
tioii. The Miluly KLali. lor laictiirerti tl.2M> \ 
tVitt —£l.fiT<t » £Nit—£1.810 . thereiiftcr, sub- 
ject to rexlsTW. x £80 — ti.l.Mi a year plus £00 
fi yenr London Allowance: and for Aaslstunt 
Lestiucvk £J,ono * L-fO —£1.1^0 a your, plus 
£'Mt N year l-oiuJon Allinx.'inot*. with Nuperunnuv- 
(lon heaefUs and tainlly ullowunLCii in both 
CHHCH. Hoih Kiilrti lire tinder roxlexs lu 
usNssfiltur the Muriimi salary eiinsldcr.ition will be 
Kixon 10 itue und experlunec 

Apniisjtlunii, wiih the nuinus ot ihroc icforcev 
xhoiild be rosciyed nol laKi’ than May I, lOoa 
by (he Ansiiouik Sccreiart I ondmi School of 
hLononxics and Volitlcnl Sdsiico fioughion 
Strx'cl Vldwysh \V ( 2 trom xxItoin fiirihvr 
(^lr(l«.lll.l(^ may Os uhl.iiiiod, 


MALE OR FEMALE 
GRADUATE 
STATISTICIAN 

Required with some comoicividl 
experience for Head Office o< 
Gioup with faciories throughout 
Em ope mass producing Electro* 
Mech.iiiical Instiuments. Woild- 
widc mailset sinycys to he undei- 
taken plus pi ovision ol • monthl.\ 
operaling suitistics with emphasis 
on Sides. 

Write, stating age. expeiicnce, 
quuIjlicHitions ar^ vs.ilaiv icquiicd, 
to: 

A: B. 8., 

RANCO LIMITED, 

64, CHEAM COMMON RD., 
WORCESTER PARK, SURREY 


The Vlarkcting Uividon u( 

THE THOMSON ORGANISATION LTD. 

lequircs for iis feonomie Rcscnrcli and Market Intelligence Unit: 

(n A STATISTICIAN to diiect and control a new bcction concerned 
with the statistical opci aliens of the Division. He will have the 
oppottuniiy pi developing the application of the full rtingo of .stutisiical 
techniques to the practical prcd^lcniti of modern busineas including 
forecasting, marketing and ojKiationa) research. Tliis is a senior posilion 
and requires candidates to be between 27 and .15. with an Honours 
Degiee in Suuisiici and at least five yeans* piactical experience which 
includes the applieaiion of computers to the solution of the problems. 
Salaiy will not be less than £1.750 p.a. 

(ii) AN FX’ONOMISTlo analyse and iniciprel economic and statistical 
dalJ. to .appraise the market position of the various interests of the 
Compiiny. to picparc forecasts and participate in intcr-lirm comparisons. 
Candidates, not younger than 25, must have a good Economics Dcgice 
and at lea^^i three years’ cxpeiiencc in a similar capacity. Salary will 
not be less than £1,500 p.a. 

Both appointments coninin good career prospects and carry inembcr- 
ship of the Company's pension and life assurance schemes. 

Applications intuti contain sulficicnt detail of cdui^tion and tiuining. 
wotk expeiicnce and salary record as icquiiext by the above specifications 
to merit cohsider.irton for inleiview. 
f*kasc .iddiCsS let lets to 

Recruitment and Trainbift Executive. 

The Thomson OrganMtiem Limited, 

Thomson Mouse. 200 Gray's Inn Road. 

London. W.C.L 
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CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


C.I.S. POLICYHOl DERS SHARE £10,630,000 


LIMITED 



Al The 96rJi Annua! General Meeting of ilic 
('o-operant'e Insurance Society Limited held ni 
Manchester on April Till, Mr Albert Wild, JP, 
Chairman, said: 

In presenting this review of the Society's 
alTairs 1 am conscious that so far as the non-l^ife 
side of our business is concerned 1963 is ihc 
worst year we have ever experienced, due 10 
:he exceptionally had claims experience m the 
Fire, Accident and Motor Departments. This 
bad claims expenenve was, of course, largely 
vine to the exceptionally severe w'caiher con- 
Jnions during the winter of 1962/63, whitli we 
nope w'ill not recur. 

However, I feel that alihoiigli serious losses 
ha\c been incurred in tlic Fire and Motor 
accounts this is not without some compensations 
.is It has emphasised in a very practical manner 
ilie need for adequate insurance cover amongst 
ill classes of the community and also answers 
rhosc critics who from time to time express 
doubts as to die need loi the substantial reserve 
funds w'hich the C l.S. and other Insurance 
Oltkes so wisely hold. Without such reserves. 
Insurance Olhccs would not be in a position to 
provide the public with the w^ide covers which 
arc obtainable and the losses incurred last year 
^oLild not have been met. 

During 1963 nearly 2 million claims were paid 
in all Deparimems, for a sum of nearly /J44 
million. 

There is, however, a brighter side to report 
and that is the continued expansion particularly 
in the Life Departments and I am happy to 
report that the increase in new business in both 
the Ordinary and IndiLstrial Life Sections has 
not slackened off so far this year—in fact our 
returns to date are even better than they were 
ar this time last year when. I reported an excep- 
tional increase over the preceding year. 

The extent of our overall expansion can be 
measured by the increase in our total premium 
mcome of £3,834,869, from £64,257,007 in 1962 
to £68,091,876 in 1963. 

Our total income, including investment 
income, was £86,683,316. 


Last year in my report on the year 1962 T 
referred in some detail to the transfer of our 
Staff into our new Head Office building. We 
have now had eighteen months’ experience of 
W'orking in the new premises and there is no 
doubt that it has given every s;itisfaction to all 
concerned. It is still a subject of considerable 
interest to .Architects, Engineers and others con¬ 
cerned with construction of large buildings. 
Apart from this, we have so far shown appro.xi- 
mately 20,000 persons over tlie building, includ¬ 
ing members of our Staff and representatives of 
Retail Societies and other Co-operative organi¬ 
sations. It is gratifying to record il>at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects has awarded the 
Architects, Messrs. G. S. Hay, FRIBA, and 
<^rdon T. 'Fair, FRIBA, Bronze Medals and 
Diplomas, aiid the f'ontnetors, John Laing 
Construction Ltd., a Diploma. The C.I.S. also 
received a duplicate Bronze Medal as the Client 
.ind instigator of the project. 

With these few general remarks I will now 
I'lrocced with a moie detailed review of the 96rh 
Annual Report .uid .Statement of Accounts lor 
the year ended Dc ember 31, 1963. 

INVhMMI MS 

From the institurion.il investor’s point of nicw', 
by wliich I mean the point of view of the C.I.S. 
Board as the custodian of the savings of our 
policyholders, the year 1963 was, in general, 
a profitable one since long-term rates of interest 
liave remained high on fixed interest securities. 
Dividend rates on Ordinary shares have in 
many cases been raised and this has contributed 
to the iiicrea.se in the average yield on the funds 
and to the substantial increase in the market 
\aluc of our holdings of Ordinary shares. 

We have continued to make advances under 
our House Purchase Scheme, but doubtless 
owing to the greater amount available in 1963 
lor lending by the Building Societies, the 
number of applications for loans from the C.I.S. 
has fallen and the new advances totalled 
£2,321,020 as compared with £3,744,104 in 
1962. Repayments showed a further increase 
from £3,767,687 in 1962 to £4,244,948 in 1963. 
ITiese changes have made available an 
additional £1,923,928 for investment in other 
types of security ar atnactive rates of interest 
which are fixed at inception .iiid are not variable 
from time to rime as is the rate of interest on 
House Purchase loans. 

The total amount invested in mortgages has 
nevertheless increased by £1,533,116, because 
of further payments under .some of our long term 
arrangements with several well established 
property companies. As with many of our 
direct purchases of freehold and leasehold pro¬ 
perties, the terms on which these loans are made 
ensure that as well as receiving a fixed rate of 
interest we participate in the profitability of 
the property, both initially and to a greater 
extent in later years. 

Just as our investments in Ordinary shares 
give our policyholders a share in the profits of 


a wide range of companies by which n;iany of 
them arc employed, some of our investmeois in 
property schemes enable our policyholders to 
share in the profits of properly development. 

The additional £1,136,411 invested in proper¬ 
ties again includes invcsiments in well situated 
Co-operative properties, and the Board is pkas^ 
to record that arrangements are in hand with an 
increasing number of Retail Societies for the 
purchase and lease back of suitable shop 
premises. I welcome the opportunities which 
these arrangements provide for investing a por¬ 
tion of our funds in the Co-operative Movement 
thereby increasing the capital available for direct 
employment in trade by local Societies. Such 
investments arc, of course, made on appropriate 
terms so that the interests of our policyholders 
.ire not prejudiced. 

Additional investments have been made in 
selected Ordinary shares, many being on favour- 
iible terms by means of the numerous “rights” 
issues arising from our wide portfolio of equity 
sltares. 

In view of the attractive yields on fixed in¬ 
terest securities, to which I have already 
referred, your Board has invested over £13 
million in various forfns of fixed interest invest¬ 
ments, and it is satisfactory to note that the 
overall rate of interest earned for 1963 was 
£6 Os. 3d. per cent as compared with £5 17s. 9d. 
per cent for 1962. 


Lirr DFPAKTMENT 

The total new sums assured in die Ordinary 
Section were £77,900,000 compared with 
£62,700,000 in 1962—an increase of £15,200,000 
or 24 per cent. This increase can be compared 
with what 1 described last year as a substantial 
increase of £8,500,000 in 1962. The average 
sum assured under new assurances in the 
Ordinary Section was £856. 

I mentioned in my report last year that our 
progress in this Section in recent years is mainly 
due to the more systematic training of agents in 
the production of Ordinary Life business, and I 
looked forward to further improvements in our 
training methods as the result of the appoint¬ 
ment of a Sales Training Officer. We have made 
progress in this matter during the past year and 
the major innovation has been the introduction 
of a short intensive training course* held regu¬ 
larly at Chief Office, for Assistant District 
Managers. The main object of the course is to 
develop the methods of training of agents, for 
which Assistant District Managers have a great 
deal of responsibility. Nearly all our Assistant 
District Managers have now had the benefit 
of this course and we have been left in no doubt 
about the enthusiasm it has generated amongst 
them. Our new business production in 1963 
clearly benefited from the new development, but 
we regard what we have done so far as a begin¬ 
ning and we intend to improve our training 
systems still further. 

After such a successful year for now hiivincss 
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it gives me great pleasure to be able to annoimce 
an increase in the reversionary bonua in the 
Ordinary Section from 52s. per cent to 54s. per 
cent. The rate of bonus on pension annuities 
is increased from 70s. per cent to 758. per cent. 
Once again we have evidence of the success of 
our investment policy. 

While the progress in &e Industrial Section 
has been less dramatic, the results nevertheless 
give cause for considerable satisfaction. The new 
sums assured were over £^3 million as against 
£59 million in 1962, and the average sum 
l^succd Mr new policy is now £74. It is note- 
^Orthf too tlat the average premium i$ ixow 
Over eight shiUIngs a month, which Is a far ory 
from the day$ when the usual premium wgs a 
penny a week. All this illustrates once again 
chat although there is an increasing proportion 
of our policyholders who wish and are able to 
take advantage of the benefits stemming from 
the less frequ^t payment of premiums in the 
Ordinary Section there Is stiU a considerable 
number of people who prefer to have their pre¬ 
miums coUooted more frequently and at their 
homos by our Agents. 

The life assurance business of the Society 
has for very many years been almost ei^tirely 
transacted direcUy with members of the general 
public. The Society has, however, never for¬ 
gotten that it is a co-operative organisation and 
part of the Co-operative Movement, and 
always transacted life assurance in accordance 
with Co-operative principles, i.e., wholly for 
the benefit of our customers—our poUcyhe^efo'* 
No part of the profits of the I Leparthicnt 
has ever been dlstr^-tcd to shareholders. 

7c nave always endeavoured to ensure that 
our f41>t^ent4tlvi5s ate suitllbly trained So that 
^ollcyftolders can be pfop^ly advised and so 
diat mlsundbtSthhdinj^s will hdt atfst, and we 
shall be nukliig ^ niimbet o^ changes in 
the hear future to improve still further the 
pbticies We offer so as to ensure that we can 
Continue t6 prbvidc the most suitable policies 
at the lowest possible cost. 

FIRE Ol.PARlMkNf 

I'he Department has for the second year 
shown an underwriting loss and although this 
was not unexpected, nevertheless the figures arc 
disappointing. 

The continual rise in fire wastage in Ute UK 
and the fecOrd figures for 1963 have been well 
publicised sb that further comment oh this 
point is unnecessary bxcept to emphasise chat 
the Society cannot undertake this form of insur 
ance witliout bearing its share of these heavy 
losses which affect Co-operative as well as non- 
Co-operative premises. 

The severe weather which affected the whole 
country during the first quarter of 1963 was 
responsible for a record number of claims under 
our Oomprehensive insurance policies and 
resulted in kn eattemely heavy losa on this class 
of business, Of Which the Fire Deparhnent bears 
its share. 

Certain adjustments have boon made lb the 
oOver and premium rates in resPcct ot iPife and 
Gadqirebensivo poliaei which it is hoped wBl 
improve the position but there is no doubt diat 
molt of Our present problems arise because many 
thousands cd ppllcyholdara arc still n^ectlng 
10 increase Ac tmtta insured under eadstinff poli¬ 
cies to figures oonttnensurate with present-day 
valuer 

The net premium income for the year reached 
£2,644,660, an increase of £64400, which is 
somewhat lower than the increases made over 
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the last few years. The sum required to meet 
claims paid and outstanding amounted to 
£1,884,905, representing 71.27 per cent of the 
premium income. Commission and expenses 
cost 38.06 per cent of the premium income so 
that after making provision for unexplred risks 
and egn^ibuttos to Rre brigades there wos ap 
underwriting fosa ol £3204^» Interctt on the* 
Departmental Funds amounted to £65,711, 
reducing this loss to £254,449, which has been 
met from the addlflomd reserves bui^, UP for 
)nst such an emergency. 

ACCIDENT DLPAKlMLKr 

T'he operations of this Department arc covered 
by the two Revenue Accounts, one described as 
Accident (which means Ptfsonal Accident) 
Insurance Business, and the other dotcribed as 
General Insurtnoe Business, which includes aH 
classes of business not included In any oihei 
Revenue Accounts. 

The Personal Accident Account, as in 1962, 
was the only casuahy account to show an upder 
writing profit in 1963, and as a result the sum 
of £114,000 has been transferred to Profit A 
Loss Account. 

Tfie General Account, which includes among 
other classes, Burglary, Public mbility? 
Bmpl^cr’s LigbiUly, and a proportion o^ltie 
premiums and claims voider HousctU'l^^’g Com^ 
webenshx poHcics, vtrrt iut r»tliw better thon 
expected rt^gard to the heavy tosses which 

were sustained under Householder's Comprehen¬ 
sive policies and on burglary and plate glass 
business and as a result it has been possible 
to transfer the sum of £135,000 to Profit and 
Loss Account. 

Wc do not anticipate such serious losses on 
the Householder’s Comprehensive business in 
the future but the Burglary and Cash in Transit 
insurance results, although slightly better than 
in 1^2, were still nldsl unprofimble in 1963« 
and dits class of budness Shows little signs dt 
becomifig jc^ofitable. Unfortuniitdy crime seems 
td pay at preseilt and it seems almost impossible 
to prevent many of the well-planhed burglaries 
and “hold-ups.” Although the insured parties 
do not suffer any direct loss, the fact remains 
that the public as a whole is having to pay, and 
seems likely to have to pay even more, to meet 
the cost of these heavy losses unless means arc 
found to keep items of stock attractive to thieve^ 
in suitably protected compartments and to limit 
the amount of cash to be transferred to pay 
wages and unless greater use is made of night 
safe facilities which must be made as impreg¬ 
nable as possible. 

MOrUK DlPAKTMENr 

I'hc results in the Motor Department, which 
show an underwriting loss of £852,840, or nearly 
6 per cent of the premium income, cun only be 
described as bad. 

Last year I stated that the margin between 
premiums and claims waa stich that if the 
average amount of claim increased by as much 
in 1963 as in 1962 j we should undoubtettiv suffer 
a substantial loss. In order to try to forestall 
this possibility without waiting for the market 
gene^y to take some action, which we felt to 
be inevitable^ we inoreased our rates On hew 
buslneas from May 1, 1963 , and on reneWak as 
from July 1 , 1963 . In Omober, 1963 when 
^ere was a genefal reviston of rates by all other 
Offices, we introduced a further upward 
revision. 

Unfortunately my forecast proved correct, 
despite the steps taken to increase premiums. 


THE ECONOMIST IL 1964 

A cqoiitoaUfi Bait of th&iosg wat due to. .the 
exceptional pqnoijbpt: fUuiR X9 weathei^ 
conditions ih w early of 1963^ and this^ 
coupled with an increase in the overage omoimt 
of claim, produced the heavy loss to which I 
have referred. During 1963 wc received nearly 
l|8,fi00 clahps in'|he Motor Department, as 
against 165^bCKl In 1X2^ 

The revisions in premium rates did not have 
full effect in 1963 so we are hoping that taking 
into account a full year’s increase in premium 
income and provided we do not have a repetition 
of the bad 1962/63 winter, the 1964 results will 
be consid?r?il?ly wnt favouraWc than those for 
1963, 

Nevepthdl^ k is obvious thi difficulties 
of undqmridng Motor buainosi profiubly do 
not diminish •114 it is no rogl hpn^rt to ii$ to 
know that insuaofs generally throughout the 
world arf in no better case. 


The fcmedy Is mainly in tfie hands of the 
insuring pubito By careful and ^urteous driv - 
ing at all thnos and a recognition by every 
motorist that' thjh< exhortation epiiUes tp him 
or her WOM It to otheri, a ffOWI^s im¬ 
provement in the casualty figures goidd tike ok'" 
and a halt fitM 19 the hirfeasinp 

rost of , 1 ^ (itiitd IJlWlMm the 

finana.i h^er, efittl jherca.- 

ing numDtl: of Vehicles 4 h the tnaoft. If exhorta¬ 
tions coiilifiuc td be Ignored Bfitnethihg more 
positive will have to be done to reduce the trail 
of death and injury which brings so much need¬ 
less distress to so many. 


In ordef fo meet the underwriting losa on the 
Motor account it was necessary after taking tffedir 
for interest earnings, to draw on the additional 
reserves to the extent of £615,-678, but it will be 
dbaerved that £250,000 of this has been replaced 
by a transfer from Profit & Loss, which means 
that the additional reserves Mill siahcl at the 
substantial suln of £832,618. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Automation is a matter which is being dis¬ 
cussed very widely at the present time and it is 
having a very important bearing on the nature 
of people’s employment in many fields—includ¬ 
ing office work. Automation is not new—it has 
been going on for centuries—but in rcCeni years 
if has been greatly accelerated in offices by the 
introduaion of computers. As I reported last 
year, we began using our fifst computer in the 
early autumn of 1962. The results have fully 
justified our decision, and we look forward to 
the installation of a second computer In a few 
months' dmc. 

The change-over to a computer is no light 
task and requires very careful planning, but I 
am glad to say that with the willing co-opera¬ 
tion of our District Office and Field Staffs, the 
difficulties are being dvercome and we are con¬ 
fident that in the near future we shall begin 
to fee the increased output which wc have Set 
out to achiave. Wc haVt ccanpleted the transfer 
of our Ordinary Life business to the computer 
and ace making good progress with our Motor 
business, which is by ^ thd most difficult pro¬ 
position and will bo most rewarding when com^^ 
pkted. As 1 have mentioned earlier^ regular 
rote revisions for Motor Business seem to be 
inevitable. At pccacnt these revisions involve 
long periods of overtime for our staff whereas 
when all the business is on the computer 
ohangp will be made speeclily and witli Ettlc 
difficulty. 

There are other advantages in tliat statistics 
will be more immediately available so that 
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trends arc disdosed at a much earlier stage than 
Jl present. 

Our Orgnnisari^ii'^^pMAi^iods h ,) 

ing closely with <ttpr jS|^ti|||Usauoil\Dfpa|f^ 
and also in other jfws.'' intcrcstnig to note ' 
that as a result a||1mA|?di^ng audio-typing we 
now have praciiott shorthand-typists at 

(3hief Olhce or Bramijil and that the number 
of typists has been very greatly reduced. 

Last year I reported our association with the 
Business Research Centre at Manchester Univer¬ 
sity. More recently we have become associated 
with i|>c new University of Lancaster by agree¬ 
ing to make an ;tfmuaJ grant for a period pf four- 
Lcen years and we hope to co-operate with them 
in fields of investigation and rescitrch relating to 
our business tvhctc we can supply the data and 
ihc)^ can supply ,tht research workers. 

I cool^ go on at considerable length on Uxe 
subica of administration, bspt X apt sure it will 
be olu'ujux from wluu I tavc auld that we are 
alive td fhe need fpr .iakrpg the uimosr advan¬ 
tage of; modern eqyipmexu; and methods. 

Our overall tixpcnso and commission ratio in 
1963 was 26.45 per cent, at against 2.^.38 per cent 
in 1962. in the Industrial Socrion the eicpcaise 
and commission ratio in 1963 was 2S.68 per cent, 
ns againiit 28.11 per cent in 1962^ 

I have already referred to tke e\x-epiional 
new business growth in 1963 and this must 
inevitably be\ reflected in increased expenses. 

Ill fact the DirecTOn% took the decision to allow 
a icniporary increase in expenses iji nnticipnikMi 
of an increase in new busint‘ss prockictioti and 
iliey ha\e not been disappointed. 

nisiKiiumoN oj pitoirrs 

We :ue able to distribute to our policyitoidcrs 
ilie sum of £10,630,000 as the tj^mbined result 
of our operations for the year 1963. £10,200,000 
Nvill go to our Ordinary Life and Industrial Life 
|5olicyholders and I am glad to be able to report 
in increase in our Ordinary Life bonus from 
52s. per cent to 54s. per cent. Despite our 
.idvcrsc experience in the Fire and Motor De- 
p.artmcnis, wc are distributing £429,602 to Co¬ 
operative Societies as a dividend on the Fire, 
Accident, General and Collective premiums 
received fioin ilieni during the year. 

rile i.iie of dividend on Fire, Accident and 
General premiums has been mainiained ai 
3 s. 6d. per £1 of premium. 

STAM \NI> PHTMIS^S 

At I be end of the ycai’ our total staff 
luiinbered 15,546, ol uhom 8,154 were full-time 
Agents. 

During the year discussions ttx>k place with 
repressentatives of the various Trade Unions to 
which our employees belong in regard nor only 
to sfllarich and conditions but also from time to 
time in conocciion with cliouges in adniiaistra- 
rive methods in w’hicli I have already referred. 
Wc find that wlicn approivclied in ilte right 
spirit these exdiangcs of views are most Jielpful 
ro all concerned.. 

During the yeiir vve opened a second Motor 
Claims Office at Romford h>lh>wing on the* 
sucxrcss which was achieved at Rugby. More 
of ilicsc Oflices arc likely to be opened so dtat 
we mAy give an improved service lo our policy- 
holdm. 

Dtirlfig the year we opened hew District 
Ofliccft at Paddington, Patsky ami Prcotwich, and 
have Jkvcral others tindd^ uoilvideration for this 
year. 


COMI^AMV MfifiTlMG REPORTS 
OrFICfAL CHANGES 

^ ti^ ^iLKguwuttt of yeM,.^ihc pireoora 
^ ma* a aiid 

ccttaifi pcoinoklm amo^ Ahe Sca^ 

Otiicials. 

, ' ky‘Jt. L, Nutull, FCII>. who has served, t(ic 
Society for many years as Assistant General 
Manager, was appointed Deputy General 
Manager, and Mr H. H. Knighton, FCHI, for¬ 
merly Manchester Branch Manager, succeeded 
Mr Nuttall as Assistant General Manager. Mr 
H. .Seeley* FCIS, AC:iI, was pramoced from 
investment Secretary to Invesimenc Mnoaget 
& Deputy Secretary. 

X ana auiie our Clpef Ohke and Bnomdr Olflec 
Siatfi} will not have faikd to that aU d¥>ae 

Uffifjialti adected by quite a laige otimbtfr oif 
pfoipotkma have lexammaiiDii qualihcatioiiA ap* 
propriaie to dK particular respoiisibilitka wluvh 
they undertake. For many yaara oow we have 
given substantial fionn^kl ioduu^^anienia. to the 
junipr Hcaff to uodertake couraia qC stuiiy which 
would At them for more rcapnaaible posts and if 
is our policy with a few apcciai exce[HionSi to 
liniit our promotiops to mm wlio hold appro^ 
priAte 'qiiAtificatioiia. Oik wxth of our male jstaff 
at Qtkf Office and Branches k professionally 
qualified and nearly- fifrv per. c^mh of tlie, re- 
tnalndcr arc at present undcroiking coursca qf 
study. 

CONCItlSlUN 

Ii will be realised from this brief review t!wt 
1963 wjs not an easy year for the Society in 
respL-ct of non-Lil'c business but all practicable 
sieits h.ivc been taken to get our Fire and Motor 
business back on to a profitable basis, not only 
by more stringent underwriting hut by improved 
methods of admmisuatwn aimed at keeping costs 
at the lowest possibk figure consistent with effi¬ 
ciency and the provision of an adequate service 
to our policyholders. 

Wc continue to recel>'e full support from iJie 
Retail Co-operative Societies whidi we greofly 
appreciate, and we believe that the advice and 
service they receive from our Managers fully 
justifies the confidence ^^’hich they place in the 

c.r.s. 

Although ihe Boiird decides upon policy m.at- 
lecs and ihc Principal (ifIReials are entrusted 
\^i^h the task of seeing that Board policy is 
carried out, tlur Dircciors arc \s’dl aware That the 
.success w'hich tire Society has achicv^cd is due 
TO the loyal and eiithu^a.siic support wiiich we 
receive from all grades of our sr,ilf—not least 
from our Agents. On behalf of the Board T 
wi.'Ji to express our appreciation to all C.T S. 
employees for iltcir efforts during 1963. 

As 1 di.sll be neiiiing from the Board next 
October, this is the last occasion on which I 
^ha^l present an anmwl review of the Society's 
affairs, t am naturally inclined to look /hfick 
over the twenty years during which I have been 
a Director of the Sociery and to recall that in 
1944 when 1 wa^ i'u>i elected lo the Board of 
the C.I.S. the premium income of the Society 
was £13 miUiofis and the total asiwits £57 mil- 
Ikjos, w against the 1963 figuivs of £68 millions 
and £341 millions. 

r linve no doubt that twen greater progress 

ill bo made in the next twenty yean as we 
now hate a much wider and stronger organtoa' 
rion than we hod in 1944. In my retkement 1 
shall watch with very givat interest the continued 
growth of the CM.S. and the welfare of every 
empioycq. 

The Repon and Accounts were adopted. 


THE CRITTALL 
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The foru'eih Annual General Meeting of 
The C'riiiall Manufacturing Company Limited 
was held on April 7ih in London, Mr J. F. 
Grlttan JF chairman and managing director), 
ptvskfing. 

The foUbwhi^ 'is an extract from his circulated 
Btrfrefnemv > » ’ 

‘ TIk ttrqyp^fijl^g rrofit, Trade 

Iiivcsfmenl Tncbme, for 'the' year " ended 
Deoembet 31, 1963, amounted to £^,017. 'ihc 
comparative figure' for last yeapr was £ 1 * 033 , 295 . 

In i,on sidering. thp,fall hi pcofijs of the Ptfrent 
Company, The Critraii Manufacture]^ Conipaxiy 
Liinited, in coi^qjrjson <vtth the pre^iouji^.ye4f 
a number of yonsiclcratioos be ,takct|( mto 
^account, Inference was nwdc la^ yeaj: to the 
jiopact of ihe abnojm^y swere .winter of iW 
on Qur traiBn^ apd in' fact the cuajuda^ve 
ro^js fpr ihi^ first .quHTicx flowed a loss. 

W^iih die coining of better laeathcr thfl process 
of ixxovery was considerably rruuded by m 
nianbcr oE Victors, inchiding particularly the 
diflioDlty of recruiting the necessary additkaial 
labour to make gcxxl the wastage suffered during 
the winter. Jk mutt also be meixtioned that 
increasingly competitive conditiaos developed 
during the period in the market for our Standud 
Metal Willows, and that increases in the coat 
of wages, salaries, national insucance, rates and 
certain materials, amounting to approximately 
£80,000, were borne during the year. 

Tlic second half of the year saw a gradual 
rise in output and the coming into production 
of the latest extension to our aluminiuni capacity 
with the result that we were trading at a much 
more satisfactory Wd (Kiiing the closing months 
of the period. 

The eliairman (hen reviewed in detail the 
activities of ihc operating companies at home 
and abroad. 

Referring lo future prospects, Mr Crittall 
said: There is every sign that condkioiit will 
become increasingly compeckivc in the Home 
and Export Markets and sn addition we are 
facing the burden of a full year’s charge in 
respect of the niajor round of oost incoeafies 
incurred in the xeoond luilf of 1963, It is also 
possible that durkig the period there may be at 
least a temporary slowing up of certain classes 
of building owing to the uncertainties of an 
election year. 

On the other hand, it would appear that 
regardless of the outcome of the General Elcaiou 
wc can look forward in this country to large 
building programmes for .some years to come. 
Finally we arc hopeful iliat both at home and 
with ihe overseas compames we shall secure 
increa.sing benefit from the very large suim we 
have been spending on the improvcoKnt of our 
methods and our products. 

I'aking all th^sc factors Into account, apd 
bearing in mind that our present order book 
is fuU^ tbaa it was tliis time last year, wc shall 
be very disappoirtted if results for thif current 
year no not ‘iow an inipros cip^nt over (hd^e of 
1963 . 

The report was acloptcd md a total dividend 
oL 12 per cent approved. 
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PERIOD OF EXPANDING ACTIVITY 



The Annual General Mccluis of tlie Pro¬ 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland will be held on 
Ainril 21st within the Head Office, Edinburgh. 

In the course of his circulated statement, the 
Governor of the Bank, Tlie Right Honourable 
Lord Blltliiiid* KT, MC, DL» LLD, said: 

In reviewing the course of economic con¬ 
ditions over the past year it will be recalled tliut 
early in 1963 measures had been taken by the 
Go\'emment to stimulate the national economy 
and to enter xqxm a |)eriod of relatively cheap 
money. There are now signs that the speed at 
which expanskm has taken place is causing 
some concern and that it may be desirable that 
the present rate should be hdd in check. The 
management of the economy is therefore 
approaching a testing period and will require 
most skilful handling ^ a return to a go-stop 
teclinique of past years is to be avoided. This 
can only be accomplished with a high degree of 
understanding and co-operation cm die part of 
all concerned in industry and commerce. Mean¬ 
time the increase in the Bank Rate from 4 per 
cen<t—at whidi level it was fixed in January, 
1963—^to 5 per cent on February 27. 1964, is the 
first positive indication of the need for sonic 
restraining action. 

THE BANK’S EXPERIENCE 

In the stable conditions which we have en¬ 
joyed in die banking world during the past year 
the Bank's experience has been on tlic whole 
satisfactory. Tlie annual growth in the number 
of the Bank's customers has been more than 
fully maintained. In the past two years there 
has been an increase of over 10,000 in the 
niunber of Current Accounts and an increase of 
over 15,000 in the number of Savings and 
Deposit Accounts. This w'e regard as most 
satisfactory and as an indication of a welcome 
spread in the banking habit among the com- 
muniry, Tlierc are signs that the practice of 
paying salaries and wages by credit transfer 
to the credit of a bank account is grow'uig and 
that die convenience and safety^ associated with 
this practice arc receiving w'idcr recognition by 
employers. This .should lead to a still further 
increase in the number of the Bank’s customers 
and we hope w'ill prove to be an additional 
source of deposits in future. The Banks are 
giving active consideration to assisting this move¬ 
ment by an alteration of banking hours in order 
to meet die convenience of the wage and salary 
earner. 

Our banking deposits on monthly average have 
been substantially ahead of last year and at die 
Balance-Sheet date amount to £204,855,569—an 
increase of over £l3i million compared with a 
year ago. It is pleasing to record that our 
Balance-Sheet shows a figure of deposits in 
excess of two hundred million pounds for the 
first time. Note Circulation, which can vary 
materially, is greater by some £2 million at 
£29,047,4^. Advances have also shown an 
average monthly increase and now amount to 
£110,498,141, representing an increase of more 
dian £6 millioji compared with last year. The 


ratio of advances to deposits and notes i.s 47.2 
per cent and shows little change compared with 
a year ago. 

In banking circles much thought has been 
given in the past twelve months to the question 
of the attraction to the Banks of addidonal 
deposits by paying higher rate.s of interest for 
fixed terms. Last year I referred to this pro¬ 
posal and expressed the view diat a consequence 
of its adopt^ must be that the Banks would 
revise upwards their lending rates. No action 
has yet ^cn taken by any of the Banks to recruit 
additional deposits by this system and in the 
meantime die immediate need to do so has re¬ 
ceded as a result of a growth in the normal 
deposits of the banking system, which has 
exceeded the growth in demand for advances. 
The reduction in the liquidity ratio required 
to be observed by the Banks from 30 per cent to 
28 per cent of deposits has also been a con¬ 
tributory factor in easing this situation. How'- 
cver, this may prove ro be only a temporary 
development and it seems almost iiicviuble that 
at some future date the Banks will require to 
take action to recruit additional deposits if they 
are to continue to fulfil their function of provid¬ 
ing fuiancc to meet tlie needs of industrial 
expansion. 

A year ago I referred to the fact tliat our 
hanking profits had been adversely affected by 
higher costs and lower interest rates. During the 
past year rates of interest have been still lower 
than the previous year and costs have again 
increased. The result is that in spite of the 
expanding activity of the Bank, our banking 
profits arc again lower. The profits of our Hire 
Purchase subsidiary company. North Vi’esf 
Securities Lid., have, however, again shown a 
satisfactory increase. Our subsidiary operated 
on an accounting period of eleven months dur¬ 
ing the past year and in respect of that period 
recorded a net profit of £181,196—aji increase 
of almost £50,000 compared w'itli tlie previous 
year. This was most saiisEiclory and the Bank 
received a dividend of 25 per cent on the Share 
Capital of £1 million. 

The consolidated net profits of the Bank for 
the year and of our subsidiary company for a 
period of eleven months amount to £1,090,562 
—a reduction of approximately £4,000 compared 
with last year. The Dividend for the year is 
maintained at 18 per cent whU a Final Dividend 
of 9 per cent actual. 

SCOTIISH CONOniONS 

Tn Scotland the stimulus to industrial activity 
has been slower to take effect than in the South 
but in mid-March of this year unemployment 
was reported at 92,000 compared with 125,000 
a year ago. The present unemployment figure is, 
however, still 4.2 per cent—more than double 
the national averfige. The Government’s plan 
for the encouragement of industry in the central 
area of Scotland is therefore most welcome. 

Many schemes for local development in towns 
and cities in Scotl^d have been embarked on 


during the year. By rchabilituiing decaying 
areas, standards of living are being improved 
and labour is being more effectively linked with 
new industries. 

Closely allied to questions of industrial output 
is the need for adequate transport facilities in¬ 
cluding first-class arterial roads and complete 
modernisation of ports. Tlic present indeter¬ 
minate position regarding rail closures can only 
act to the disadvantage of trade ^ prospects in 
many areas whose prosperity and devdopmem 
may be adversely affected. An early understand¬ 
ing tliat adequate alternative transport arrange¬ 
ments will be available is very desirable before 
dispensing with rail services even where these 
may be locally uneconomic. So far as the carriage 
of goods is concerned, a greater emphasis on the 
provision of short-haul facilities to major traffic 
routes would alleviate anxiety in many cases. 
The need for modern ports is envisaged in the 
realistic recommendations of tlic Riiclidalc Com¬ 
mittee which encouraged hopes tliat active 
would be taken in this comicction but these un¬ 
fortunately have not yet been realised. 

Taken overall, the Scottish economy at 
time appears to hold brighter prospects for the 
future than it has for a number of years past 
It is therefore all the more important that the 
measures put in hand by the iTOvcrnment, by 
local authorities and by private enterprise for 
continued development and expansion should 
not be frustrated by any resirainrs found neces¬ 
sary for the control of tlie economy as a whole. 
Should such restraints be required it is earnestly 
to be hoped that every effort will be made ro 
discriminate in favour of Scotland and otlicr 
areas jn like c'ondirit)n. and thus avoid the check-, 
to growth which have ticciiired on simil.u occa¬ 
sions in the past. 

lElCIKOiMC ACCOUMINt. AU I MODS 

The continued extension of the recording of 
customers’ accounts on our computer systeir 
lias proceeded acc-ording to plan and accounts of 
customers at numerous branches located in nine 
principal centres throughoui the country aie now 
being dealt with. 

A further aspect of Cuneni Account work — 
the sorting of cheques—is quickly being trans¬ 
ferred from manual to electronic methods by- 
making use of the magnetic ink symbols appear¬ 
ing on all cheques issued to customers. 
Cximplete automation of the daily sorting 
process now depends only on the integration 
of such cheques and already 80 per cent of the 
present flow have the necessary markings. 
Beyond this stage, we are about to extend the 
present limited operational procedure whereby 
all the details of cheques are recorded from 
the electronic sorter direct ffito the computer for 
application to customers' accounts. 

Apart from its primary Current Account 
functions, the computer unit is now undertaking 
an increasingly wide range of other procedures, 
softie of these haying been explored and effected 
tp^mcet specific problems put to us by individual 
customers. 
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RECOVERY IN PR0F|tS NOT 
MAINTAINpO 1 IN fl963 

\ V ii*^ ^ , I* *.’'«j.cSr 


WILL 

, .MR R.yWHEELkt, Chairman 


oimiRs IN riAiili) 


£244m 


The sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Associated Electrical 
Tndustrieji'.Limited vfill be held on ApiR 29tli in London. 

The fo^owing is extract from the dcculated statement by Mr C. R. 
Wheeler, die Chairman: ^ 

Orders in hand increased by jC41 millipn in 1963, but the recovery in 
profits achieved in the previous year waa not maintained and the Group 
profit, before tax, fell from £9.3 million’ to jf6.6 million. Profit available 
fell from £4.9 million to £43 milliort 

“ These results arc uiisatisfacjory and I assure you that they will not 
continue. Important changes in organisation and management have been 
and are being made, and we arc subjecting every section of the company 
to critical analysis. In several cases industrial consultants arc being used 
to help to increase efficiency and reduce costs. The full effect of all this 
work, which is being carried out with determination, will be felt in terms 
of yt'ars rather than months. Konc the less, we confidently expect the 
1964 results of AEI to be better tlian those for 1963 and tlic improvement 
should Lontinuc year by year.” 

Capital equipment and appliance 
sectors disappoint 

Piofiis fell in three sections of the group: the Turbine Generator Divi* 
sion ; the Heavy Plant and Motor and Control Gear Divisions ; and the 
.Appliance Group. 

The Board explained in last year's report that the big new orders for 
turbines and other power generation and distribution equipment were 
mainly for delivery after 1963 and that the fall in orders in 1962 for 
capital goods for industry would be reflected in the 1963 trading. The 
results of tlie year were also adversely affected by the technical and manu¬ 
facturing problems experienced in the development of the very large 
turbine-generators. Deliveries in 1963 reflected orders received in 1959-60 
when the CEGB orders were at an exceptionally low level. There was no 
improvement during the year in the demand for capital goods for industry 
and manufacturing capacity was under-employed. 

Keen competition continued in the domestic appliance business and in 
view of the poor results the Board reorganised the Appliance Group and 
introduced new management in the middle of the year. Substantial 
economics have been made but appliances lost money in 1963. Redun¬ 
dancy payments were made and unprofitable business overseas had to 
be wound up. 

Thorn-AET Radio Valves and Tubes Ltd., in which AEI has a 50 per 
cent interest, continued to make good progress and this investment is 
expected to make a material contribution to Group income in 1964. 

Improved results are expected in 1964 from the Turbine-Generator 
Division although the bent^ of the larger orders will not be felt until 
the equipment is shipped in later years. The results of the Appliance 
Group should be much better dian in 1963, unless the threatened 
removal of resale price maintenance brings chaos to trading. Overall, 


aliliQugh the full hqi^fit of reorganisation and economy will not be felt 
lA 1964, profits are exp^jgted to increase. 

Control and mai,asonnont strengrthened 

Moves to increase efficiency and reduce costs 

The urgent task of the Board is to. increase efficiency, reduce costs and 
at the same time obtain a greater sh^ of the market for AEI products. 
Control and management have been stren^hcned during the year and pro¬ 
fit responsibility is being strengthened by making individuals responsible 
for various sectors of the company's opentions. 

Exports to 90 countries 

In 1963, export orders were at about the same level as in the previous 
year: margins showed little change. The profits of overseas manufactur¬ 
ing companies rose slightly: improved results in Australia and India 
were partially offset by poor trading in Central Africa and Canada. 

AEI is an intern.itional company and the world is our market: w’c do 
not regard export markets—be they tradiii(ij(Bl or very uniraditional 
markets—as places to turn to only when orden arc short at home. In 
1963 alone, our products were sold in 90 countriet. 

If companies such as AEI arc to compete effectively il| world markets, 
there must be a greater concentration of manufacture of lAany products, 
particularly of those requiring large capital investments in buildings and 
plant, or hi research and development. Mergers and ratioisalisation have 
become political issues, however much they may benefit the British 
economy. The comparative smallness of the British home market is a 
handicap to companies which compete in world markets ; why then should 
we accept the continued fragmentation of an already limited home market ? 
Various possibilities arc being examined but no major change which would 
be in the interests of shareholders has yet become possible. 

A leader In a hig^hly technical Industry 

New products and new developments 

Among new produ(;ts which have already led to orders, the Chairman 
mentioned new power-station automation techniques ; advanced equipment 
for the bulk transmission of power ; the first large brusIUess synchronous 
motor; electronic control for automatic coal-mining; new control systems 
for the steel industry; and computer-based complex macEUae-tool equip¬ 
ment. 

Determination to achieve improvement 

“ I end my first statement as Cbairmui by repeating my assurance to 
shareholders that the unsatisfactory resulu wfU not be allowed to continue. 
With the help and determined effbirts of my colleagues on the Board, of 
management, and enfployees, substartfial improvemint will be achieved.” 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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J Charringtorr 

United ( 

^ Breweries \ 
i Limited ' 

^ Anchor Brewery 
^ Mile End, London, El 


of the material benefits of our amalyiamation are 
still to come ... M 'e look forward to the future with 
^reat confidence/^ 

Mr. J. A. P. C/laninffton, the Chainnwt, 
HepoHini; to MiaiefiohUn, 


A year ago wlicn T siibmiiiecJ ilic firsi annual report ol Cliarrington United Brev\eries 
I emphasised lhal the year had been largely one ol reconnaissance and planning, and 
that our objective had been to weld the available lalem of the constituent companies 
into one team rather than to attempt any sweeping changes. During the second year 
of active re-organisation, ue have made excellent progress and, indeed, have advanced 
further and more quickly than 1 would hu\c believed possible. 

Wc have set up a small central headquarters, inosilv dtawn from llicstanrsof subsid¬ 
iary companies, and the menders of it, freed from da> to day responsibihlv' oflheii- 
departments, are able to concentrate on the study of tlicir particular blanches and 
advise management at operating levels. 

It is early days >ct to talk of the results of amalgamation, but wc can point to signs 
that things arc running well on the right lines. Most of the material benefits are still 
to come but i am sure that given a period of economic prosperity and stability, we 
can look forward to the fiiliiiv with great confidence. 

Wc are spending large sums of money in lebuilding, enlarging and modernising 
certain plants, and on new construction. The Weriot Brewery in Edinburgh, hithcru» 
one of a number of smaller breweries there, has been completely viverhaulcd, enlarged 
and largely rc-equipped. The new bottling store at Tottenham in North London 
referred to last year will shortly be in full production. Capacity has also been incicased 
at our Bicweiics in Belfast, Shctlield, ladcastci and Manchcstei. ^ 



J. & R. TENNENT UI D. 

The chief addition to the Group during 
die year was J.& R. Tcnnent Ltd. of Glasgow. 
This brewery and its subsidiaries carries on 
trade throughout Scotland and other parts 
of the United Kingdom. It has about 240 
licensed houses mostly under direct manage¬ 
ment and it also owns through Maclachlan's 
its principal .subsidiary, the lowland malt dis¬ 
tillery at Auchentoshen in Dumbartonshire. 

TRADE. 

Trade during the year varied considerably. 
Wc started with the worst winter in recent 
years with some areas so badly alTectcd that 
neither customers nor supplies could ^ to 
the houses. Later on, a poor summer failed 
to make up for the bad start, but conditions 
improved gradually and steadily towards 
the end and we finished the year with an 
overall increase in barrelage. Sales to Tied 
Houses, to Free Trade and to other Brewers 
all shar^ in this iqcreasc. In the former^ wie 
ar6 spending a JofiM money in building new^ 


houses... 25 were opened during the year — 
and even more in improving others. 

WINE.S & SPIRITS 
During the year wc rc-organised the 
vaiious Wine & Spirit firms, and depart¬ 
ments in England and Wales for manage¬ 
ment purposes into a new' company which 
we have called Associated Wine & Spirit 
Traders Ltd. In the same way that the brew- 
ery amalgamations encourat^lhc sale of the 
leading brands of beer, .so they also lead 
through the fusion of the Wine and Spirit 
side to the wider sate of its leading brands 
which have been drawn in from the various 
constituent companies. The contribution 
made the Wine and Spirit Companies at 
home and abroad to the Group's profits is 
very satisfactory and continues to increase. 

SOFT DRINKS 

The same process has gone on with Soft 
Drinks as with Wines Sc Spirits. Camwal 
(NprflMrni Ltd., a company ,opemdng frtim 
Leedt has been imerged wioi Canada Dry 


(London) T.td,, and now sells the laticr's 
pioducis in the North where Canada Dry 
had previously only been available in limited 
quuntitie.s. It is satisfactory to report that us 
u rcMill of this change our total sales of soft 
drinks in the North of England have increas¬ 
ed by no less than 53 per cent, on the pre- 
V ions year. 

ACCOUNTS 

The profits before charging taxation have 
increa.sed by 16 per cent., £8.224.000 us 
against £7,084.000 in 1962 (adjusted to in¬ 
clude J. & R. Tenncnt). Profits after pro¬ 
viding f^or taxation show an increase of no 
less than 32 per cent., £4,716.000 as against 
£3.535.000 m 1962 (adjusU'd to include 
J. & R. Tennent). 

The Directors are recommending a final 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 9 per cent, 
making a total for the year of 13^ percent, 
compared w ith 12 per cent, for 1962. This 
dividend is covered by profits 1.95, timoi 

(£062r-<^1.69 tiiilesX 
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RROOKE 

TOOL MANUFACTURING 

SIGNS OF IMPROVING DEMAND 


The sixty-second Ordinary General Meeting 
of The Brooke Tool Manufucciiring Company, 
Ltd., was bold on April 8th at Binninghain, 
Sir Alfred Owen, CBE, chairman, prci*iding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the period from September 29, 

* 1962, to September 27, 1963: 

There have been some signs of an improve¬ 
ment in demand and your directors feel justified 
^ in reebmmending a final dividend of 6 per cent 

* less tax thus maintaining last year’s annual rate 
of distribution of 11 per cent less tax. 

The group accounts show a profit before tax 
of <;i 17,037 compared with £159,157 in the pre¬ 
vious year. Taxation absorbs £52,665 leaving 
a group profit after tax of £64,372, which com¬ 
pares with £83,902. 

The demand for cutting tools during the year 
did not recover as expected and sales were down 
c*ompared with the previous year. 

Initial sales of our new range of Brooke-Davis 
boring equipment were made during the year 
:ij)d both production and demand are gaining 
inoincntum. 

Pi ogress wnh the other new product, the 
Bnioke-Goddaid Serrated Blade Milling Cutler, 
has been slower than anticipated due mainly to 
delay in delivery of special-purp<^se planr. The 
maciiines are expected to be in pioduction during 
Mareh, 1964 and every effort is being made 
to aeliieve the original programme.^ 


SAriSIALIOKY PKOGKLSS 

Satisfactory progress was made during the 
year under review in the production and sale of 
our range of standard machine tools. Order 
intake fell during 1963 and it is only recently that 
This trend was halted. There arc now signs Uiat 
demand is improving. 

riie completion of the expansion programme 
of T. S. Harrison & Sons Limited has resulted 
in one of the most modern machine tool factories 
in Europe and both T. S. Harrison & Sons 
Limited and Boxford Machine Tools Limited 
^ are well placed to take advantage of any improve- 
j meiit in demand. 

Our experience on special machine tools is 
still disappointing. Output at Brooke Tool 
Automation Limited was below that of the pre¬ 
vious year and a loss was incurred on the year’s 
trading. S<Hne re-organisation has been carried 
out and a reduction in expenditure secured. The 
demand for special purpose machine tools 
throughout the past twelve months has been at a 
very low level. 

Our newly acquired subsidiary companies, 
Fred Whiteley Limited and Steel Fabrications 
(Halifax) Limited, have made a satisfactory con¬ 
tribution to the group’s profits and report a 
steady demand for their products. 

Efforts to increase group exports continued 
during the year and an overall increase of 25 per 
cent was achieved. We have now established 
a Group Export Division with headquarters in 
London. 

Although there are some signs of an upturn 
in demand it is difficult to forecast the extent 
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of the improvcipent cluxing tlw current yeai;. 
The increased ffew qf orderft fof cutting tools 
is encouraging and we expect to exceed last 
year’s sales level. On the n^hjne tool side, the 
fall in orders during 1963 will affect the current 
year’s results pjinicularly on special purpose 
machines. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


T1 IE BIRMINGHAM & 
DISTRICT INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

HIGHER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 

MR H. C. DRAYTON’S SPEECH 

The eightieth Annual General .Meeting of 
The Birmingham & District Investment Trust 
Limited was held on April 7 at Stratton House, 
Piccadilly, London, W.l, Mr H. C. Drayton 
t Chairman and Managing Director) presid- 
ing. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting and rhe auditors’ report. 

"J'hc Chairman said: 

'I'hc gross revenue for the year ended 
December 31, 1963, w'as £1,079,000, as against 
£1,022,000, an increase of £57,000 on the year. 
This is equivalent, after paying our Preference 
dividend, to earnings on the equity of 75 per 
cent. Out of this your Directors recommend a 
dividend of 55 per cent, as against l.ist year’s 
dividend of 47^ per cent. If the shareholders 
endorse this recommendation there will be 
£138,000 to be added to the Lhidivided Profits 
Account. 

On the balance sheet you will observe that our 
investments stand in at a book cost of £7,786,000 
and the valuation of tlie invcsirnents is 
£18,742,000, which gives a net value, taking into 
account our current assets, i.e. £890,000 Deposits 
and Oish at Short Call, of £13 l6s. per £l of 
Ordinary stock. 


lUIUKL PROSPICrs 

As you are aware, we are facing a General 
lilection and this calls for caution in investing 
money. Whatever the result of the Election may 
be I do not think it will make much difference 
to our revenue for this year as we are a year 
in arrears as regards any effect brought about by 
political or industrial changes. 

In looking fonvard to this year's results we 
have had since the beginning of our year some 
quite nice increases in revenue and it would 
appear that the current year should show t 
better result than that for the year under 
review. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, was 
approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr J. S. Wills and 
Sir James Crombie, KCB, KBE, CMG, were 
unanimously re-elected and the remuneration 
of the auditors, Messrs How'ard Smith 
TTiompson & Co., having been fixed, the pro¬ 
ceedings terminate. 
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GEORGE QUTRAM & CO. 

(Nelwgpaper Proprietor^ & Printers) 

The Annual General Meeting of George 
Outram Sc‘ Company Liniitcd w as held on 
.April 8th in Glasgow. 

Sir John S. Muirhead* DSO, MC| TD, LLD, 

DL, the chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

The Gross Profit for the year of £490,224 is 
almost double the profit of. £249,845 obtained 
m 1962, and is in fact the highest reached in 
the history of the company. Trading Profit of 
£430,809 compares with £201,561 obtained in 
1962. The Net Profit after depreciation and 
Taxation is £188,386 as against £100,326 last 
year. 

Your Directors propose a total dividend of 
12^ per cent for the year. Last year 8^ per cent 
Was paid. 

During the year, we acquired die whole share 
capital of Messrs W. & R. Holmes (Books).Ltd., 
and nine months* profits of this company $rc 
included in our profits. Your directors are con¬ 
fident that the acquisition of this old establish^ 
company will suengthen our Group. 

Our company’s interests have been further 
extended by the purchase early in 1964 of the 
whole share capitd of Messrs Wm. A. Lochhead 
Ltd., the publishers of the Paisley Daily Express. 
Your directors arc confident that this new 
acquisition will materially add to your company’s 
progress. 

I look forward with more confidence than I 
have felt for nearly ten years 10 the future 
prosperity of our business. 

TIk* report was adopted. 


RIO H OUR (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 

The tliird Annual General Meeting of Rio 
l^'lour (.Holdings) Limited was held on April 2nd 
in London. In his statement circulated with the 
Accounts the Ghairnian, Mr J. H. Hansard, said 
that the ix)siiion was still obscure regarding tlic 
Bia/ilian Law restricting the remittance of 
dividends lo which he had referred in previous 
statements. Despite compliance in full by the 
subsidiary companies in Brazil with the require¬ 
ments of the Remittance Law, they had had no 
official response whatever to the applications for 
Registration of C'apital which they w'ere required 
to make. That remained the position although 
many reminders and approaches, both official 
and unofficial, had been made in Brazil, and 
despite representations made through deplo- 
matic channels from this country for which 
he recorded the Company’s thanks to our own 
authorities. 

Accordingly, they bad received no dividends 
from Brazil in the past year. The Chairman 
could offer no opinion as to when this whole 
situation might change. 

Despite all the problems which follow’cd a 
continuing inflation the Brazilian operating com¬ 
panies had nmnaged to trade piofiubly, total 
profits showring an increase of about 50 per cent 
over the previous year. 

. In addition to the recommended dividend of 
3 pel cent less income tax, a ^payment to sharo- 
htffders of Is. per share out Of the Share 
Premium Account was, subject to the permission 
of the Courts, recommended. 

TTie report waS adopted. 
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KUALA LUMPUR'KEPONG 
AMALGAMATED LIMITED 

MR J. W. A. CALVER ON INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


The fifty-sevcniJi Annual General Mcciing 
of Kuala Lumpur-Kepong Amalgamatcci 
Limited will be held on April 29th, in London. 

The following arc extracts from the statement 
by the Chairmao and Managing Director, Mr 
J. W, A. Galver, MA, TD, circulated wiiii the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1963; 


ACCOUN rs 

Tile Group profit for the period to September 
30, 1963, before amortisation and depreciation 
amounted to £883,381. I must explain however 
that this profit cannot be compared directly wiili 
the results of the previous year for two reasons. 
First, this year wc have only nine months’ results 
of tlie Kepong Company and its subsidiaries 
as their year-end was changed to aCcord with 
the rest of the Group. 

Second, your directors decided to alter with 
effect from tlic year under review the basis of 
accounting of the immature areas. 

For the purposes of comparison, if the results 
for the year under review are rc-calculated on the 
same basis as last year, we arrive at a Group 
profit of £746,725 compared wiili £945,785 the 
previous year. 

I think shareholders will agree that tlicsc 
results are satisfactory when it is remembered 
that they comprise only nine months’ results of 
the Kepong companies; that they cover a period 
when crops were severely reduced by drought 
conditions in Malaya; and that the average 
price for rubber declined by 3.3 per cent. 

We recommend a final dividend of 5 per cent 
free of lax making 8 per cent for the year equal 
to 13.1 per cent gross (compared with 10 per 
cent free of tax or 16.3 per cent gross tlic 
previous year). I am hopeful that because of 
our increased productivity and our sales effort 
we .shall be able to increase the dividend in 
respect of the current year when all companies 
will be reporting for a full year. 


MALAYA 

Roplantiug Programme.—During the year In 
Malaya wc liavc replanted 3,396 acres with rub¬ 
ber and 1>053 acres witli oil .palms and are in 
process of replanting 2,6122 acres with rubber 
and 1,031 acres with oil palms during the cur¬ 
rent year. Altogether out of oiir total of 69,760 
planted acres in Maliiya we have 73 per cent 
modern clonal rubber, of winch 32 per cent is 
still immature. 

CrofM.—In 1962/3 we harvest^ 32,566,183 
lb. bur because of the sale of Oemas Estate and 
the Kepong companies reporting for only nine 
rnonth^^ this figure Cannot be directly compared 
with 1961/2 production of 38,182,153 lb. How* 
ever, we csdimiCi. 8 crop of 38,397,p00 lb. in 
1963/4. For the fiye months to,the end of 
jE^ebruary, 1964j actual, crops had exceeded 
etdmaiie by 626>119 lb# 

Increased productivity la more dearly seen by 
reference to yields per mature acre. In 1961/2 


the yield was 762 lb.; in 1962/3 792 lb.; in 
1963/4 it is estimated at 846 lb. but for the 
five months to end February it was running at 
the rate of over 900 lb. 

Sales.-* I am pleased to report that your 
Company’s production of Laccniex (the trade 
mark under which your and other companies’ 
production of centrifuged latex is marketed) is 
already sold to the end of our current financial 
year at satisfactory premiums over the price of 
sheet rubber. 

Oil Pidnis.—Our oil palm development at 
Fraser estate is going ahead steadily and wc 
c.\pect some crop in 1965. For a few years we 
expea to sell our steadily mcreasing crop to 
buyers who will process it, and we anticipate a 
su^tantial contribution to our profits as a result. 
In due course wc shall have our own factory. 

Tin mining tribute produced £50,829 in the 
year against £34,070 Ac previous year. Opem 
cast niinhig commenced on Kent Estate in 
September, 1963 but renewal of the relative 
mining lease has* been Only portly granted, some 
262 acres having been excluded, V^igoious efforts 
are being made in an endeavour to get this 
decision altered. 

Sale of Estate.—I mentioned Iu>i year that 
approaches had been made to us for the purchase 
of our Wardieburn Estate which is near Kuala 
Lumpur. WTiat has materialised is a require¬ 
ment by Government for 606 acres out of the 
total of over 1,700 acres and the area they pro¬ 
pose to purchase comprises our factory and 
establishment. We will announce the result 
of the negotiations in progress as soon as we 
have something definite to rejTort. 


INDONESIA 

In Sumatra we have our troubles, as share¬ 
holders will have appreciated. The Tamiang 
company’s property, Upah Estate, had to be 
handed over to the Government in September 
last. A claim for compensation is being sub¬ 
mitted. More recently, the Bukit Maradja estate 
of our Eastern Sumatra subsidiary is, according 
to the latest reports reaching us, to be put under 
the control of a supervisory committee but the 
estate should still be able to export its rubber. 


NIGEHIA 

Oban Estate Ls operating elficienily although 
root disease is still causing concern. The profit 
for 1962/3 wa.s £19,229 against £13,878 the 
previous year but crops are increasing sharply. 
In 1962/3 1,803,035 lb. were harvested against 
919,480 lb. in 1961/2 and 2,700,000 lb. estimated 
for 1963/4. 


CONCLUSION 

We are oonsiaotly watching for outlets for 
premium grades of natuml rubber and have so 
far,been successful hi finding them. 1 remain 
confident that natural rubber wiU maintain its 
posjtipn as a prints^ product and that all{,that 
can be produced Will be required by the world. 


GRAMPIAN HOlDINGS 

(lndu$tri.i| ^Holding Com|Ktn).) > 
tONTlDENT OUTLOOK 

The Annual General Mcciing of Grampian 
Holdings Limited will be held on April 29tli 
at Gla.sgow'. The following are extracts front 
the statement for 1963 by Sir James R. H. 
Hutchison, Bt, DSO, TO, JP, the chairman. 

We increased our profits from £994,365 in 
1962 to £1,105,692 in 1963. Thi.s is an increase 
of 10 per cent over 1962 and, despite a bad 
start to last year experienced throughout in¬ 
dustry generally, includes a 5 per cent improvc- 
mem in prt^ts pf companies held for the full 
year. 

Despite numerous negotiations, we decided 
as a planned policy to make only one ina)or 
acquisition, namely that of Wf S. Cowell 
Limited ^ Ipswich—one of tlic foremost 
printers in the country known throughout the 
industry for design and quality—^which fits 
naturally into the Group’s activities. 

During the early part of the year Grampian 
Textiles Limited acquired the Boeder Mills of 
Keddic, Gordon and Company Limited, Gala¬ 
shiels, and Scoon and Hood Limited, Hawick. 
These companies with a high reputation in the 
textile trade had fallen on hard times but we 
consider tliaf, given time in their newly 
amalgamated form, the situation will be recti¬ 
fied. 

Electroliic Lamps Limited, formed jointly 
with Canadian associates, only began manufac¬ 
turing during the second half of 1963 and 
although it unavoidably missed the peak selling 
season with its delivcric.s, sales were achieved 
and its products received sufficient consumer 
acceptance to confirm our belief iliat this ven¬ 
ture will be increasingly successful. Thus en¬ 
couraged, we are repeating tlie operation by 
forming an association w'ith Progress Manufac¬ 
turing Company Incorporated of Philadelphia, 
USA—^reputed to be one of the largest lighting 
manufacturers in America. Additional factory 
space at Thornliebank Industrial Estate, Glas¬ 
gow, has been leased to manufacture the 
Progress range of light fittings for the British 
market. 

The new ventuic Multi-Storey Conttiruction 
Limited, formed by Grampian Construction 
Limited to design and promote as main con¬ 
tractors the construction of steel-framed build¬ 
ings mainly for housing, has made a promising 
start and substantial business has already been 
obtained in its first year of operation. 


dividends 

The holding company has available for distri¬ 
bution for the year £362,197 after the prefer¬ 
ence dividend and interim ordinary dividend 
have been paid. From this it is proposed to 
pay ordinary shareholders a final dividend of 
18 per cent leas income tax making a total of 
28 per cent foe the year. The eurningn per 
ordinary share in issue amount to 59;8 per cent 
compared wiili 55.6 per last year. 

FINANCE 

Group bonk overdrafts at December 31, 1963, 
amounted to £2^356,975. Yoiir directors have 
now decided that this temporary borrowing 
•should be financed in a more permanent form 
so that the overdraft facilities granted by our 
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Bristol and West Building Society 


The followinu: arc cxirHcfs fioni the Report and AceoiinH for 
ended December 3J, 196^, and the Staicmeiu of the Chairman, Mr A. 

Scull, JP. 

Total A'lscis ./:4-l,122,84l 


Advances on 4,*'93 securities . . 

Share Receipts 
Deposit Receipts 

Reseives and Unappropriated Surplus 
Cash and Trustee Securities ... 


>C10,086.263 
/;i0,772,550 
£1,289,011 
£1,766,346 
£9,237,115 


Head Office: St. Stephen's House, Bristol, 1. 
Lindon Ofiicos: 95-97 Reyent Street, London, VTl. 

107 Baker Street, London, Wl. 


the year 

Anthony 
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bankers can be used in the normal course of 
trade and for further expansion. Accordingly, 
negotiations are in hand for the Company's 
brokers to plavc a debenture of £1,500,000 and 
.1 rights issue of one ordinary share at par lor 
every ordinary share held is pioposed. 'fhe 
effect of these two isslks will be to iiuse neatly 
/;2,700,000. 

'I'he directors arc conlidenl that after the 
rights issue the (amipany should be able to pay 
an ordinary dividend of not less ilian 17 per 
cent 111 respect of the current year on the capital 
as increased wliith when compared with the 28 
per cent declared for 1963 would represent an 
improvement in income equal to 6 per cent on 
the new cash w'hich shareholders are being 
invited to subscribe. 


PIU)SPICIS 

At this point in the current year ilie lesults 
nrc well ahead of last year. We go into 1964 
soundb based, with a fuller order book than 
ever before and confidenr of our ability to in- 
cre.ise the profits of the (iroiip. 


TAIPINC RUBBtR 
PI ANTATIONS 

The lifty third Annual Cieneial .Weeiini; of 
Tiiiping Rubber Plantations Limited was held 
on Apiil 2iid 111 London, Mr W. Anderson the 
chaiiinaii) presiding I'lie following is an extract 
fioni his circulated sialeinent: 

'The average London spot piivc of No 1 
Ribbed Smoked Slieci for the 12 monilts ended 
September, 1963 was about Id. per pound lower 
than llie average foi the previous year but as 
a result of the laiger crop haivested on the 
Fsiaie our net trading income iioni rubber 
incieased bv about £1,200. 

As forecast last year, the Profit & Loss 
Account includes the first payment of tribute 
from the tin djedging operations, which began 
in August, amounting to a little over X6,000 
for the period ended Septemlx'r 30ih. 

'Pot.d profit for the year was £49.600, of 
which £20,400 is absorbed by taxation. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 12 ^ 
per ccilt, making a total of 16’, per cent toi tlic 
year, compared with 15 per cent paid for the 
previous ycai. 

The crop liarvested during 1962/63 sliow’cd 
an increase of 130,000 lbs. over Ui.it for 1961/62, 
the average annual increase for the past hve 
years being 177,000 lbs. During this period 
the crop has expanded by neatly 60 per cent. 

The tiibuic receivable from the mining com¬ 
pany IS b.iscd on the current maikel price of 
tin which is now at its highest level since 1951. 

I cannot attempt to forecast how long these fav- 
ouiable conditions may prevail but so long as 
the price of tin rcm.tins high your Company 
should benefit proportionately. Tribute received 
in respect of the fiisl quarter of our current 
financial year amounted to £7,400. 

Estates generally, and your own Company 
among them, arc much better equipped to meet 
the challenge of lower prices than they were 
t few years ago and their potential to produce 
at a competitive and economic cost should pro- 
gressively improve as the young areas of rubber 
now immature come into bearing. 

The report was adopted. 


HICKSON & WHI CH 
(HOIDINGS> 

UKJHLR l ARNINClSAND DIVIOlM) 

The tW'clfth .Annual General Meeting of 
Hickson & Welch (Holdings) Liniired w^as held 
on April 2nd in London, Mr Bernard Hickson, 
MSc, FRIC (chairman and managing directoi), 
presiding. 

In the course of his circulated statement the 
chairman rejxnied a continued iinpiovenicMM in 
profit which had enabled the Directors to recom¬ 
mend an iiicrcased dividend for the sear. 

Mr Hickson then oiiilmf'd the boaid's pro¬ 
posals lo make a one-foi-one scrip issue and to 
increase the authorised share capir.il to 
/ 2,900,000 by the creation of 1,500,000 addition.il 
Ordinary Shares of 10s. each . 

He continued: Hickson & Vfeleh I united has 
again made progress and is in the middle of a 
planned five year period of extensive capital 
expenditure. Manufacture of all our mam 
products has shown increased efficiency which 
enabled the company to increase its profit in 
spite of a continued decline in chemical prices. 

Ronsheim & Mooic Limited h.is again had a 
small increase in turnover and profit. 

Hickson's Chemical Company ''Pty ) Limited, 
in South .Africa, has had a good year and is 
examining the possibility of expansion into squic 
inevv lines. 

Hickson & Dadaiec Limited, our associate 
company m Bombay, is also expanding the rarrge 


of products which it manufactures. In 1963 its 
trading results have shown .i material increase 
on the preceding years. 

Timber Preservation: Our activities are 
steadily expanding. All the tithb'c'r impregnation 
corppanies both in Great Britain and overseas 
li.ive had ipiptoved results. 

Richardson & Starling Limited has unfortun¬ 
ately had a disappointing year and has made a 
smaller profit than last year. This was very 
largely due to the extremely severe winter. 

J. Waddingtoji (Builders) Linu'ted was also 
badly hit by the severe Winter, but made a 
minor contribution to the Group profit. 

.Alvin, Morris & Co. (Timber) Limited has 
again had a successful >ear with an increase in 
turnover .md profit. 

.As in the pa^r, the English manufacturing 
companies have maintained a vigotoiis sales cam¬ 
paign overseas which has resulted in 47 per cent 
ol their turnover being exported. 

Commenting on the financial results, Mr 
Hickson said: After deducting all expenses 
£933,505 was earned before taxation compared 
with £774,497 for the previous year. Your ^ard 
recommend a final dividend of 14 per cent, 
making 23 per cent for the year (20 per cent 
last year). 

With the results of the first four months* 
tiading of the Group before me, I look forward 
w'ith confidence to another satisfactory year. 

The report was .adopted and the board's 
capital proposals approved. 


CASSA DI RISPARMIO 

DELLE PROVINCIE LOMBARDS 

(SAMNGS HANK jOF 

UOMB\RnV REGION) 

INliihlislied 1823 

MILAN, 

llALV 

BALANCE SHEET AT 

3lst DECEMBER. 1963 

LIABILITIES 

ASSETS 

RtscrvBs. profit . . ... Lu. 46,25(^782,19^ 

Savlnc* Daposics, Accounts and 

corrtipondcncs .I,049.8(X),36A6I6 

Mortsit* Bonds in circulation ... 528,507,410,000 

Othor Liftbilititt 102,012.765.946 

Coiui« Accounts . 653,345.061,417 

Otth on hand-and Public Securiiiei Lie. 469.216,503,027 

Commercial and Africultunl Bills 168,619,621,497 

Advancti and C. 386.804,665.662 

Nnrtficc Loans .. 520,547,1901709 

Other Inveacmanrx ... .. «. 143,383,061,863 

Contra accounts . „ . 653,345,063.417 

Lit. 2,38i.036.3e6,l75 

tic. 2.381,936.386.179 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION 

JU-COftD OUTPUT AND PROMTS 

NUTLinrO BV PLNAL TAXATION 

The sixty-scncatli Aimufll General Meeting 
of Ashanti CioldfieldN Corpotatuin Limited \\as 
held on April 3rd in London. 

Mujor-Gcneral Sir L. Spears^ Burt, 

KBI^ CB, MC, rjast.O. (the chaiiman; pre¬ 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

As far as the Mine is concerned, gold output 
was again a record. Profits before tax, for the 
first time in the history of the Mine, exceed £2 
million. 

Tlie value of the ore reserves /;40,835,000 Is 
also an all-time record, uiul dcvelopmetu rcMiUs 
and prospects continue to be excellent. 

L'’’nfortunatcly, there is another aspect of our 
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affairs which is vcr>’ far from satisfactory. The 
Ghana Budget^ introduced fast October, imposed 
on us greatly increased tAxadoia its well as a 
steep rise in working costs. Total taxes, duties 
and compulsory savings amount to no less tluiii 
77.3 per cent of our profits in 1963. 

In these ciicuinstances, we were compelled to 
reduce the final dividend by 6d. making Is. 6d. 
for the year, and to slow ckuAti our programme 
of expansion. 

Since October, wc have been holding almost 
continuous discussions with the Ghana authori¬ 
ties seeking alleviation. So fai nothing positi\e 
has emerged. 

As regardv future prospects, T cannot make 
any forecast until tlic intentions of the Ghana 
Go\ernmcni arc made known. ;Ml I can say h 
that, c\’€n on the present penal r.ates of tax, wc 
expea to make a slightly liiglicr profit after tax 
than in the year under review. 

The report was adopted. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

Continuing Policy of Expansion 
Assets Now Exceed £100m. 

The Annual General Meeting of 'Hie Lcitester Pcrinaneni Building Society was held on 
April 6th in Leicester. 

Mr Nonaan D. Ellis, MA, JP (Gliaimian) presided and, in the course of his spcecli, 
said: 

Tlie most important event during the year under review has been the aiiainnrcnt of our 
first jCIOO million toul assets. At December 31st our loial assets were actiialK ,675,710, 
an incTcosc during the year of jClh,563,424. 

These ligimes are very gratifying and it is perhaps opportune to point out that during the 
past 5 years the assets of the Society have more than doubled. The following figures will 
gi\e some indication of llic progress nuide during this period. 


Total .\ssets. 



1958 

C 

30,957,034 

1963 

£ 

105,673,710 

Invx:stors Balances 


... 

47,166,918 

99,570,161 

Mortgage Assets . 


,., 

43,074,216 

88,676,425 

Mortgage Advances ... 


•.. 

8,705,223 

26,149,018 

Net Receipts from Iine.sioiN 


... 

5,300,930 

16,435,846 

Number of Investors . . 



70,988 

100,850 

Number of Borrowers 

... 

... 

35,341 

54,799 


As our nviii function is to financchouse jputdiase, I should lilge to fnepfiop' that cur lending 
of X.’26,149,(Hid in 1963 cOitiparcs \vith 14,907,000 In 7962, an increase of 75 per cent. 

In recent years wc have iii\proved our leading terms so Uiai npvy advances of 95 per cent 
are available up to a maxhmim of jr4,500, find the period of repayment has been extended 
lo 30 }'t*3rs. 

COMINUJD DtVCLOPAlLM 

The increased bu.siness lioth mortgage and investment—w'hicJi we have achieved during 
the year is due in the main to the policy of expansion which we have pursued in recent 
years. During the past five ycuus 21 new branches have been opened and we are now' 
feeling the full benefit of thek-devi^lopment. D^ing^ lSl6^,new' o$ocs< were established in 
Edinburgh, Watford and Belfast. In 1964 we propose to extend' our Branch Office repre¬ 
sentation still further. Premises have been acquired and branches will be opened in 
Chclmsfordj Ayr and Perth. 

We havift every reason to be satisfied with the results of our policy of expansion and wc 
intend continue to open new branch offices in towns where w c consider there is a sufikfient 
demand far our services. 

The first three months of this year have shown an even greater inflow of funds from 
InvestCtfSj and although the recent increase In Bank Rate has already had a marked effect, 
we are nevertheless anticipating that w'c sl^dl hKrease our lending on mortgages to over 
£30 nmiion d^'ng 1964. 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCL 

LORD LI.PMINSIONl-’S REVILW OF A 
RECORD TEAR AND QUINQUENNIUAi 

In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Aoooimts at the one hundred and twcniy-sixih 
Annual General Meeting held in Edinburgh on 
April 7, 1964, the Chainnan, Lord Elphinstone, 
refcrreii in the first place to the record New 
Business transacted in the year 1963 when net 
new life assurances written had increased by 
more than five million pounds to over twenty- 
eight and a half million pounds. The year's 
transactions as shown in the Revenue Account 
could be summarised by saying that from an 
income of fifteen and a half n^lllon pounds 
eight miiiions bad been paid out in claims, 
annuity payments, commission and other outgo 
and seven and a half miiiions retained and in¬ 
vested on behalf of the policy holders. Expenses 
including commission rcpre.scnted only 6] per 
cent of total income, less than in the previous 
year. The interest yield for the year, calcu¬ 
lated on the Total Funds, including the General 
Reserve FuakI, W'as £7 0«. 8d. per cent or 
£5 17^. 9d. per cciu ajfter allowing for income 
tax. In each 6ise the yield was the highest 
ever recorded in the long hustoiy of the Institu¬ 
tion. The I'otal Funds as shown in tlic Balance 
Sheet now amounted to the impressive total of 
seventy-eigbt million pounds and had increased 
in the past year by seven and a half million 
pounds. An addition of £250,000 had been 
made to the General Reserve Fund Which no\L 
stands at £750,000. 

Lord F.lphinstone then passed on to consider 
the results of the Quinquennial Investigation. 
The securities constituting the Assets had been 
carefully reviewed and he had pleasure in assur¬ 
ing members that the market value exceeded 
tlic value in the Balance Sheet by a very sub¬ 
stantial sum. The average net rate of interest 
earned during the quinquennium had been 
£3 11s. 6d. per cent per annum and this was the 
principal cause of the very substantial increases 
iu rates of bonus wluch tiie Board had been able 
to announce. The liabilidcs had been valued 
by the most modern mortality tables and on a 
basis which assumed that interest Oiii the assui- 
ance funds would be earned at no more than 
2.1 per cent per annum. In the valuation of 
amiuities the rcserv'cs had been made which 
would provide adequately for any improvement 
in mortality which might be experienced in 
fumre. 

After Jcfcrring to the extent to which tlic 
work of die valuation and bonus distribution had 
been effcaed on aii electronic computer of the 
most modern kind, Lord Elphinstonc referred 
to the long way which Life Assurance had come 
from its first tentative beginnings some two and 
a half centuries ago. In providing cover against 
the risk of premature death Assurance Com¬ 
panies offered a unique service. Other benefits 
had been added as demand for them grew and 
he was confident that In the many and varied 
ways io which the publid*ocnild be served the 
Institution could offer very competitive terms. 
In conclusion Lord Elphinstone referred to the 
extra dutiet and responsibilities whidi the great 
growth nf bustness had placed on the Officials 
and staff and on behalf of aii the members 
extended to them aj^raciation of their efforts. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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COSTA mCA RAJLWAY ; 

compatTv limited 

A RECORD YEAR 

'Fhc se\'cnty*cighth annual general meeting 
was held on April 7, 1964 in London, 
Mr T. C. B. Williams, Managing Director^ pre¬ 
siding in ihe absence of Sir Robert Adeaxie, 
OB£, the Chairman. 

'Fhc following is an extract from the Chair¬ 
man's Statement circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year to June 30, 1963 : 

NOMI’HtBN HAaWAY COMPANY 
(OF COSTA RICA) 

The year was a record one for the Nortlicrn 
('^mp;iny which made a working protit of 
^340393 after depreciation but before rental, 
an incrc;isc of ^17,794 despite a special charge 
for the year of /i43,002 for the previously dis¬ 
puted Territorial Tax wliich the Northern Com¬ 
pany, in order not to prejudice its legal rights, 
agreed to pay. 'The arrcai's of that T'ax ro June 
30, 1962, amounting to jC77,134, have been 
added to the deficit brought forward. 

After adding investment income and deduct¬ 
ing interest and taxation for die eurrent year, 
ihe net profit before I'h.'irchig rental was 
^271,603 compared with /J262,XN6 in the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

COSTA RICA RAILWAY COMPANY LIMITLD 

III 1901-62 the parent Company received full 

SCOTTISH AMICAIII E LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

A MRY SUCCISSFDI. VI.AR 
£1 21 , 500,000 

T'lic one hundred-and-lliirly cigluli Annu.il 
Cjeiieral Meeting of the Scottish Amicable Life 
Assur.uicc Society tvas held in Glasgow on April 
Xdi. Mr D. Bruce Warren, OBE (a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Sociciy and Choirman of the 
C3rdinary Directors) presided. 

In moving the adoption of the Ruiioit and 
\(.counts, the Chairman said that ilie past year 
had piovcd very siicccssftil so far .is the Society’s 
allairs were concerned. New individual assur- 
.iiices Iiad been issued for net new sums assured 
<if /J29,S00,00(), showing an increase of almost 
/^2,300,000 over the figure for the previous 
year. In addition, group asbur.inces had been 
issued for initial sums assured in excess of 
^4,0()(),()()0. New annual premiums for assur¬ 
ances and annuities amoimtod to almost 
/J 1,100,000—and single premiums, including 
consideration for new annuity contracts, con¬ 
tributed a further ^600,000. In Australia, 
vlcvclopmenc bad proceeded apace and net new 
sums assured rciichod more than X'A7,500,000 
last year—a truly remarkable performance in the 
fourth year since opening there. 'The Society 
had ofliccs in Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide and 
Brisbane and the whole Australian organisation 
was full of confidence for the future. 

me GROwrii OF the socuty 

Tlie Revenue Accounu for the past year dis¬ 
played the growth of the Society’s funds wliich 
iocreased during 1963 by mojfe than £13,000,000 
to a total figure of almost £121,500,000. Premium 
revenue had increased by mor^ than £750,000— 
and net interest income by a similar .imounr. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

rencal fd^ ^ ume since it acquired tlie 
' No^thMiGMiwiy. In the yeauL under review 
the MEOpiUHf: for renul was substantially 

incTcas^ to £173,900 oonprising a 
and £47,600 on account of arrears. With the 
sum of £26,239 brought forwartL^. tQUl^ 4 VfkU- , 
able for appropriation isi £108,542. axxf •St isl . 
proposed to pay a dividcnkl of 6 per cent, leav¬ 
ing £42,392 10 be carried forward. 

As is shown in the balance-sheet, investments 
had a book cost of £124,773 and a n^rket \alue 
of £229,963 which is a book appredation of 
84 per cent. In addition, net profits of £27,275 
ou sales of investments during the year were 
traasferred to Investments Reserve, bringing the 
figure to £383,182, 


PROsPixrs 

There is no further develnpmiiii to report 
regiirding the proposed acquisition of ihc Rail¬ 
way by the Gmvrnmcnt. 

Addrosing the Meeting Mr Williams said 
tliat Mr Philip Adcane who had just returned 
from a visit 10 Costa Rica reported that a high 
volume of traffic had continued and that rc\*cnuc 
increased in the first nine months of the year. 
Although this is due partly to earlier coffee 
exports the Bo^rd still expects the record ligiires 
of last year to be at least maiutainid, subject 
to freedom from landslides and other special cir- 
cumsiances. 'The report and accoiinis N\trc 
adopted. 

The ffsc in interest income in reteni yoitft had 
been even more steep than the rise in the tunds 
—due 10 the steady increase in the taic of in- 
leresi earned—a rale wliich was ulmosi iHie per 
ceni higher than the average for the last quin- 

i/Htf'iiim'i.oAj 

a very satisfactory outcome of the piesent quin¬ 
quennium. Me.intime, the Society's compound 
rate of interim bonus payable in respcei of 
elaims by death and by maturity h.ici been 
jncrcHScd on July 1, 1963 to Ji2 Ds. Od. per 
cent per amium in the case of pohcies issued 
in the United Kingdom and to /JA2 4 n Od per 
cent per annum in ilie case of i>olii ics on the 
Aiisnali.in legisicr. 

NA I ION AI IMNSIONS 

The Society were proud of the pail ilut they 
had played during the past thirty >cars in the 
development, of piiv.uc pension schemes for 
firms, both large and small, and latterly also 
in the provision of pensions for ilie self- 
employed. The savings thus provided foi future 
pensions rcprc'scntcd a considerable poirion of 
the Society’s total Funds and, by its investment 
policy, these savings were channelled into 
national .and industrial development to the com¬ 
mon good. It could, therefore, be reasonably 
expected tltat a self-supporting sysicm that 
worked well should be left undisturlxd by poli- 
tical pressure and that voluntary savings should 
be encouraged rather than stultified by whatever 
Government might be entrusted with the control 
of the nation’s affairs. It was not suggested 
chat National Pensions should be Utkcii entirely 
out of politics—that was probably an impciictk- 
aWc concept—but it seemed desirable that an 
independent advisory council should be set up 
to report ro Parliament from tiim' to time on 
this most difficult problem which should nof 
be allowed to remain in the centre of the pi>U- 
tical scene. 

The Report and Accounts were adopred. 
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TO 

> Ahiiulb/ htitniSubti'iption by ordinary mail, 
fJK.£6; . 

oversios- £6 
By air see below 


Subicripcions to many countries cin be sent either by 
dlrca sccond-dais% airmail or in bulk by air freight 
(or onward posting from ceniroi diatributi^M points. 
Airmail is invariably moro ewponatMO boc osaally 
quicker by about 24/^8 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this' fs bcoiuie tho alternacive is 
either nor available or nor recommended. 



AiinKiil 

AT 

Freight 

Airmail 

Ak 

Freight 

Australia. 

£13 IQk. 


Iran & Irii) ill Ol* 

£9 IOj 

Canada^— 

Quebec 

r£i2 ros 

£9 15s. 

Israel.£U On 

japan.£13 Ite. 

— 

B Onv. 

^ orC§n. 

or Gin. 

lordart.... £11 Ok 


PTon.. 

1 138 

$30 

Lebanon^. £11 Oi. 


Other, 
Provs . 

f £12 lOs. 

£10 lOs. 

Malaya.... £12 lOi. 

— 

< or Can. 

or Can. 

N. Zealand £13 lOs. 


[ $38 

$31 80 

Nigeria... £12 iOi. 

£9 10- 

Ceylon... 

£12 lOs. 

£f0 Os.l 

Pkkinan... £13 lOk 


China.... 

£13 10). 

! 

Philippines £13 lOs. 
Rliodetip,. £12 lOs. 


East Atnca 

£12 lOs. 

£10 Os. 


Egypt.... 

£11 Os. 


S. Africa.. £12 I0>. 

£10 O'. 

Europe .. 

£10 Os. 


Sih. 0 Con. 


Ghana ... 

£12 lOt. 

i £9l0s. 

Americt £12 lOs. 
Sudan .... CW da 
i£l2IOa. 


Gibrakar, 
Malt*... 

£7 5a. 


£9 lOi. 
ilOlQc. 

Hongkong 


f£irr0r. 

USA ....4 or 

or 

India .... 

£irios. 

£10 Os. 

1 %35 

$29-50 

Indonesia. 

£12 lOt. 1 

1 ”” 1 

W. Indies . £12 rOs. 

"" 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS; 

AIJS'IR \T I \ • Jolm IlioKMi Jk Co. SO MOIet Oircet. Sydars 
New Stiiiih W.ikii. UlLUIUM: W. U. Stnith A Hoa. 71 
Boul«]\ara Adolphe M.ix. RiiishcKi. BR VZIL: J. de CfA7c 
Cji.P. ,1 (iKI.Zl-00 IUo do JjtKim T VNADA : Win 

Suhsiiipiion Si-rvue, Nt7 Moimc nejunlU Rood 
J«>rofMo 7, Ooianu. C J Yl <^>N> : Ihc LuSo lloii^c RookAliop 
IdU KoMd. I utt ColuntM. m NMAKK ' L'inar 

UunKNp.-,ird 6 Nonci-.ido. t opcnJuacn K, I.tiYPf: O 
V\aiis N Ibnhinf M riiknni. IfolloixHfx. Cnlrn. PINT ^NO- 
Vkjic.-minoii Kiii-.ikiMippfl. 2 Koskn skill it. Helsinki, rit \NC »? • 
W. li. smiib Ai Son. 24a Rite do RKoH. l*nrh. GL'KMANV ■ 
W. li. Sa irhvicb. Gerfnidon*«r.««ne Kdin I; Conwa Orosso 

^crirk'fr cimMI. Il.imhxfra I. nan/lrter Sirusse Ma, tfjtnbnrs 
(iHANk: Ir.ivcl Senice Lid. PO. Htot 4«J. Actrj. 

UKIIcTf 1 ihriiLcIc KaulTnuiu I& Euc dc Stade. Mhonx 
llOll-NNO: N.V. V/ll Van mtinstr'a Impori. Suliicui.i.n 
K4iiKi-d.ini 4, llONlirlvUNCi : lli« Ad\crt{Slnf A 
PiihHohv Bnrc.ni. I Id., 70r.7d<. M.inn.i tloiise. I?VD1 \ 
PaFrikn Syn(1ic.iK' Pihnlc I (J. rioV’ NUikef. New Delhi. I 
.>f 12'IS I huls.iy SiicvT. (.diiiiM KS. or 23 H.iin.u-n Sir.'..i 
lliimhiiv I • (. onir.il Nows \ 0 i.-nv.v, 21(90 Owiiiiinahl Clrons 
1 ‘onl Ho\ 1/4, Now IVThi. IRAN: liUtm.UlOfffll J’rosx Apen. y 
of Iran. IVtl Box 1125. lolHran. IU%0: Coroner Rtioksioro. 
Nfvtinn HiJIdinp Soiiihinitc. Rii'hdiiJ ISR VEL : Stnmnt/kv’i 
ApemY f N* Jerusnlowi, Tel \vIt rmd H.iifar 1 LALY • 
Mcsx.iicpt’rlo u itliinr. VIy I nm.i77(i .s? Milan t2. J\P\N' 
K.irl H BiKhntorCl \ssod.itcx. N(>. .Shmi'ThdOt.hfV A/alni. 
Miiiarn.k.li. Tokyo: Manr/en A C'lj.. FXt. Dox rti)!f tokyo 
reniral. JORDAN • Jn-jcph I P.ilkoa.<i A Co.. P.Q. Box rSfi. 
Amman KiNY A; Airu.in St.iniard. P.O. Itox 300*0. 
N.iT'rohl, KORFA r t orelpn l*tihlUiiffonx Supply fo , IVO- 
Bu.x 2tM. Kw.in»-nwu>Mun. ^..-oul. Li.UANON ; 11 m Levant 
Disinhnrtvs (. PI.kc d«l I'LkuK?, I>. <\g»elly BnJItllne, Roiriit. 
MAL.W A r Missrs. Xfarrc.in A s.mx. Snhscrintlon Dept. 
:4 OlVluirJ Road. Singapore. 9. M'W 7,LA|.AND : Gordon 
i tJiMoli »N/). ltd. P O. Boy Mt4, 7S Anxnc Avtuue 
Aik'llukd: Gordon * Gcntli <N/>. Lid., » Warlnt*TayK>r 
Stfcct, WVniniKnn. NIGJ.RIA : Atl.is Ntgarloi Ltd.. 6 l.«bhijo 
Lone. PAI.HL 2120, Laffos. NORWAY t A/S \^lr^c■.cn? 

t BlCCiUUXtjciKttA F.Q B«n PllIItmKl .S- 

Morriii I;»Kpctrailon. P.O. Bax IASI, ^nralla. POI AND ; 
Rnwll. Ul WiL/a 4r». \N.iis/.ma 10, Polnnd. RHODliSLA: 
kUinMnaa 1 Id.. P.O. Boa 149*. Vnlaxy.’iyo. KAnihem 

^ode^ SOUTH AtRK‘Ar .AfnerkWt A Overretty 
Publk-ationa. P.O Bov avas. Port r^lteehclh. SPAI>I r 
IMkirihidcfair.i intemoiKninl. l>BQir« tte Sexto, 3(i. Aportoita 
9150. aiudriii. AUDAM: JnrartAiim nooksfiorh P.O. Rox 
KJOartoum. S\\T.DftNt wetuteriiTemWuiianitf A.9., Norden* 

T iLxclrSe, S? 1>ShA CadiJ^/fcyoSS 

IsiaiiboL U»>AtmA : Arr/i-mi Aiaod.rtrd lySO 

KampaiL,. UNITHD STAITS: The 

^Jew Vo« 17, NY.; JWWi^fert» 7jic.. 

.10 T'iWl fkOih Sir New Yoft W.T.; _ lire 

I conoitiliir. Natlonnj msx Bnniffiw. 4, D.C-; 

ivissssA 

Qiiintn Oas s. Seeomfa J raiisT»T.dir ^Trbrtc. Urto-rni/Ucroe 
UU 4 «:.iipur 0 . Aoanatfo Nu 25 ^’ 9 . Cuneqk 
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THE ECONOMIST APRIL IL 1W4 


APPOINTMENTS 


CORPORATION OF GLASGOW 

APPOINTMENT OF AIRPORT 
DIRECTOR 

Applicttllons Are invited for uppointiiient to the po*»t of 
Airport Uircclor for the Glus|>uw Airport nhich is in course of 
construction at the former Naval Air Base at Ahhotsinch near 
Paisley. 

The work is being carried out under the direelion of llic 
Ministry of Aviation but, on eomplclion, ownership oJ the 1 

Airport will pass to the Corjviralion. It is cxpeeled ihai ll»c 
Airport will be operational by Apiil, l%b, when il will leplaee ^ 

the present civil airport at Renlicw. | 

The Corporation desire to appoint an \irport ni/ec((»r in 
the near fimire to advise them on poIie\ maiieis eoneeinnij: ihe 
development and arirmnistiation of the Airport, and iheiealier , 
on the supervision and control ol the Airpoii wlicn it becomes i 
operational. 

The present salary for the post is £2.‘^.^5 \ L73 - 1.3 3 (hi. but | 

the scale js governed by national salaiy awards. Ihe post is | 

superannuable, subject to medical examination. 

Candidates must base had ccmsiderablc experience of the i 

administrative and commercial aspects of airport opciuiion -as | 

distinct from purely fl\ing experience and be capable of j 

exercising initiative in the development of a modern airpoit. 

Applications, giving full particulars as to age. Liualificaiions 
and experience, together with the names of two jeferees, must be 
lodged with the Town Clerk. P.O. Box 31. Glasgow. b\ May II. 

1964, marking the envelope "Post of Airpiirt Oiieclor.” 

ALEXANDER ROOKE, lown Cleik. 

City Chambers, Cilasgow. 


sTxFFORnsnmn 

P.DUCXIIUN COMMIIIIT! 


THE STAflORDSHIRE COI IXCr 


(OLNIY H<»ROL'GlI OF Ui nOI KiHI.LP . 

HUDUIlKSliEI.D TRAINING I 


OF COMMERCE, WEONESBORY 


H 


Prlndpol; iclerlionc: 

Harman. U.Com. WTIIiu'-Imh v IK'il -2 

Applications nrc iiivltcd froin cii]t.ihi\ uii.ilitiril 


(.T) I ecturrr In Mnrkrilns mul PiirJriMiis. 
lh> lecturer m A«.(.uuui.tiK>', wilh and 

StailBliai. 


rrofcaaionol qunliriciillon!i nn<l husmcA^ experi¬ 
ence (preferably willi suinc ic.Kluiiii wixnciice) 

«re required. 


Salarr £1.670 i £45 -> £1 895. 

Duties to commence on Scp'icmber 1. 1964. 


Forms of Bppllcation for. and fiirilicr pjrilcii- 
Uri of, these posts cun be obi.ilncii on .Tppli- 
cation (with stamped addressed cmOoixO fruin 
(lie Sianing Ucpunmcnt. Cuumy I ilucuiion 
OfStocM, fieri Siriei. SthlTord, und ^lioulJ be 
returned to the Principal oi the Cullcue by 
May 1. 1964. ^ ^ OXSPIIINO 

TIIL ROYAL UNIVERSITY 


OF MALTA 

Applications are invited for f.rcinrcshlp In 
I.c'uiiomice. Sulury (Incliidmi o«ci!<caii allow¬ 
ance) £ 1.400 pa. (under review). F.S S.U. 
Pussaaei provided for appoiiUce. wife and 
children under 12 years oil appointment and 
normal ternimtiiioa. Duties to be assumed on 
October 1, 1904. Detailed applications (sis 

copies), naming three referees, by May 25 . 1904 , 
to Secfetwry. Intcr-Unlversity Council fur Higher 
Fducation Ovcnieas. 33 Bedford Place. London. 
W.C.l. from whom fun her particulars may be 
utHSined. 


UNIVERSITY Of THE 
WEST INDIES 

Appllcaitnni are Invited for the following 
Po$ut in hLONOMICS: 

(a) Senior LecturcKhip or Tx’etnrenhiw at 
College of Aril and Science, Irlmdad. 


(h) Senior LecL^_ 

Asalstant Lecuirqship at the CoHege or Arts 
and Sclcaoe. Barbados. Duties to be aseumed 
October 1, 1964, or as soon as possible there- 
aflor. Saliunr —■ “ " - -• - 

£90 — £2.940 


or Lectureship or 
the CoUege of Arts 


. Senior Lecturer £1,950 i 

--- p.n.; Lecturer £1,450 x £60 — 

£1.810 a £80 —£2.290 p.a.; Assistant Lecturer 
£1,200 a £50—£1,330 n.a. Child allowance 
£150 p.a. Bnt aula, £JpO p.a. second. £ SO p.a. 
third. F.S.S.U. HoinUm allowance of 10 per 
ccaiT of gaWy. or R available, unfurnished 
Rccomm^ation kt by Unherilty at 10 cwr eeni. 
salary. Up to ftve full paagages on appoint mem, 
normal termlnatioo and triennial study leave. 
Oeiallcd appUcMlOOS (six copf^. naming three 
referees, mould be gent by May 17. 1964, by 
persona IJclna ia the Americas and the Carlbi^an 
area to Rimistrar, University of the West Indies. 
Kingston 7, Jamaica, and by all oilien m 
Secretary, imer-UnlverUty Council for Hlsber 

S ducailoa Overseas, 33 Bedford Place. London. 

r.C.l. Further partlculurs may be obtained 
similarly. 


COLLtC;E FOR TICtlNICAl. 
TEACHERS 

\.,ni. .n. w "vkii viiaieu ovc itist. Ol ihc 

cxpiiMsi(>u of ihc CuIIlIsc. 

1 . Priritijul lOLHircr In \kvli.iiii>.,il or 
ProducliLin l-nuiniLiitig. 

2 I’niuip.il Iviiiiur in f'liysics or 
Mciutluiry. 

3 . Pnncip.il I v;.iiitcr in LiliiLniion (wiih 
quullfiLuiions in ciilur P'-wholog) or 
MKIulOEl ). 

r.indidtifcx for llic povM slnnild bo yr.TduHtcs 
or have cqnlx.ilciu qn.ilHn ni miis Mic f ollcs'i 
has new biilldnnis .ind iv slin lU'd in a plciisiini , 
pun of the ouivlxiris of liiMldiistuld vvitli V isy 
access (n I ceds. Maiuluster and pkusniil i 
coiiniiysido t iiHct’C Miidi'iiis irc uluKs wiili ' 
good U-chnic:il qti ihlualions and indusiruil in i 
coinriit'rc'lal esixtriincc 1 he tnlLpc can proiidt { 
■viltnululniK work, wiili pii-vcitiic and In-servicc I 
coiu-Rcs and nppoi iimuics for cdiuatlonul I 
research. The v.il.ny .wale tor Hiiiuipul I cctnrvrs ! 
IK 12 04S X L7u to 12 t 2 '' \prlii.aiu>n forms I 
ure avullubic Ironi the Dirccuir. Hiiddcrslu Id I 
Iruining C.olKtiC lor 'letliniL.il le.nhciv. Holly i 

Bunk Ko.iil. Liiidiry. Iliiddvrsrtcld. , 

II. iiltW . ' 

t hiet I diiCTilon OfTiccr. j 

A RlflUR C.HINNMSS SON AM 3 CO. 

(PARK RO\.XL>. LID, iHive immcdlute 
vacancies fur two Stiiusiiviuns ui PurW Koy.il 
One Is (or a rcccm gruduuie. or someone 
cspecilng to gruduuie this summer, with uii 
lloriuiirs Degree : either B Sc (Stats ) or 
B.Sc (Lcoii > iviih Stulisdes m Part 11 . or a 
Maths. Degree followed bv a Diploma In 
Statistics. Siilury scale is £l.n 4 .‘%'£l. 825 . The 
second vacancy m cessirates an Honours Degree, 
and in addition, experience, preferably in 
Rlonictrlc and/or Operiitton.Tl Hi search hclds. 
for this post someone over T(i is envisaged and 
the salury scale would probably he from £l. 7 (iii- 
£ 2 , 400 . 1 -or both posts the commencing vulury 
depends on ace and experience. Non-contri- 
Hiitory pension scheme; hve-day week: free 
lunches; four weeks' annual leave m full year; 
Mccllent sports and loclal club fnciliites.— 
Please write fully to Personnel Manager. Park 
Ho^ul Brewery. London. N.W.IO. quoting 


THE UNIVERSITY OF I.EEDS 

Applications are Invited for the poet of 
ASSLSTANT LFCIUHIR or LLCIURUK In 
LCQNOMIC STATfSTK.* in THF DFPART- 
MliNT OF K'ONOMlCb .\ND COMMLKl.K. 
(.'andidaics should havo a degree in cither 
PconoihJci or SiaiiaUca. Salary on the gcale 
£1.IKM> X £50-> £1.150 a year for on Axsistont 
Lecturer and £1.250 x £60 — £1.670 x £80 — 
£i,»30 (cfflclency bar) x £80 —£2.)50 a year 
for a Lecturer. Initial salary at any point on 
the mlari' scale (Unbcrsliy sjlurics at present 
under review). Appllcatlom (three c*opieg), 
stating date of birth, qunlihcuilons and experi¬ 
ence, and naming three referees, should reach 
The Kcgistrar, The Uni'Crsity, J ceds, 2 itrom 
vvhrim fiirrhcr p.Trtic’iiliirs m.TV uht .lined), not 
later than May 4, 1964. 


THE INSTITUTE lOR , 
STRATEGIC STUDIES 

KA«w»8rAs'S5c}"v'-i’c"foJ“'. ’ 

s«urs. lev woik primarily iii ibe held ol elthci i 
deic-nc'c economies or politlco-nvllitur) vcarfurc. | 
Anrllcunis should have u good degree- either iti 
ec’cviiomtcs or in hlxtoiy und puliiical sCh iicc 
Post graduate work in inlcriiiiilonul rclailoics ' 
di-sl ruble I 

Siurilng salary il . 2 «iii.f I ftuo. .i,.Lurillng to' 
qnalilkciiliuiix oiiU c-xpciR-iicc- 

Xppliciil Ions should K- seiu not later thim 
Xfuv I l *)64 lo the Dirccloi IX .XJain Sired. 

W ( 2 trnm whom liirilur pui 1 iil.irs miiv be 
iibi «ijii d ii.iiiiuf.ihiy mu c^'•l^IM|l 

RUNCORN DEVELORMLNI 
CORPORATION 

(SI U low NS At. I lull,) 

Kiiitciirn Chcxhir.' ic h« ou- <K-.igi»iuJ 
IS .J iKw loan (,i pruvitic luuisiiig .iiiil 
I iiipluv mem to, iK-upU- trum I ivc'Txiol 
.md niluT |Vl|rl^ i»l IS'orili Mt.iccVMiK- 
.iml lo rc-liivi* o\.L-i crow'ilinu In ihosi 
•oc.is I Ik Ocvi lopiiK .1' I Ml |,i,ia(iuii 
sMMi, III hi. c-'-l.iblisItcd will ri uuirc ihc 

|ii|l<>\\ iMU Mitu^.r', 

< .I N| K \l M \N \( .1 K » I,., will he 
ri x'luisihli as iIk di.d vxccouvc 

MiJii.i ,ii the cMriuti.uiiii, 1 , 1 ) :li, ^^IIK I 
\isiiiii .11,J II, Midin iiii>), Ml all Ihi 
asllMllc^ iiivmIvcJ id iIk iIl v dopiiK til 
Ml n iKw iMvci) Till posi w,i| demand 
imiuuoc icSMiircc .‘dkI mi g.uiisim.- 
jhihiv mT 4 huih Milk, .Sj,l44i> 

I ' :'-j ' HMI 

• Hit I » IN \N( I Ol Ml I It wlu, 

shi,iild bi. J I h.iiUKil ^lllnlcllMl 

IrcastirLi a Cliji tried tit lll•.<,^|,Mrl||l tl 
VcsMimtuiii Ml t ritiltcJ XccMuniam. lu 
h.<vc‘ cgiilvulc-nt qiiiililK:il)Mii\ W id< 

IJUI \arlcd CXPcriC)Ki. Ill 4.0H,r,Ulci- Ml 
in nubile vidi.,. is rcqiDiid Sal.ii> 

1.2 U.Mi'i ( SOU. 

(Mill I N< .INI I Lt whM sh.uilJ he 
.1 coruMr.iic incinh4.i ul ih, JiiMi(iilli,i) 

Ml < oil Inriuccis ailiJjur ihv liislliti 
dmii mI Vliinlopiil luc’liuiis Appli- 
I. ifilc shoulil li.oi widi r \ M. I ti-iiiL- nl 
l.iigL Nc.ilc om'iiucim.. wiul.s cspccitillv 
in ilic iiL'Iils (,i suMvirutK Mid ro.iil 
. ,ii,siiiiL iiMii S.iljrj E!uMi-).hun 

ritovii si I UL J xitJi s 'ivo 
pii^.iis »ccici4iics lire iwctiiiKd imnu- 

dl.4U‘l> \l HIM till V will W4.ik foi III! 

I h.iiimaii and will h.tVv iiucrcsluig 
iliiiiis IiiLiiiiiiiij. I dMpl.iV III Iniiiaiiis 
lit LiinucciJiui with ihi 111 g.iius.iiion ol 
.1 toniplctcly lu’w udke I .iicr tlu'y 
vkill serve* the Ch.iirm.in and sliihu 
MtllkcTs < .Mittl shorihiiiiil .iiiil ivpiii).' 
siveds .irc essriiii.il .S.il.uv fs v.£l ,ol ' 
sMiiiinriu iMg ill a Itvil .iLCMidliig im 
t\|\iK'lu, \ hu’hcr s.ilmv iimkl b. 

(Mill IM ,1 PlIsmiI Wllh vpill. Mill Stillldl IlC 

cm diiisaiions. 

4 Slfsi 4 .U SCIICIIIC. 


GOVERNMENT Of NORTHERN 

, IRELAND 

fcCONOMf.<lt/Sl ATISTICIAN 

Appliciilions are Imiied from mi-n m wounn 
woh lirst tw KC'coiid cluss honoiiiK di grei-h in 
l-coivomhs. Sliitisiics or rcliilrd siihjcus I nr 
posts in ihi J conouuc Scvtlon of the (.ubiiiri 
Dfiices' on the NHitirt sculrs (.it £1 ,K 94 .i 2 . 64 (i 
Jb» £ 79 |-eI.(UU h4ir posis I II ciuulid.iU's iiliiKl 
be u( Irusf lu Vs.irs of agi uivil shuiiUI h.i\i* 
cxtK-nv.iK-c in tc-.ichiiig or research in l.cmininlcs 
or li.oc- orher rclev.ini quallliviiiiMiis i\u poms 
( ht ciindiUutcn iiniNi be, ai least 21 yearn of nae. 
S(,iriliig salaries vvill In all cases be ielated lo 
I muiliiieaiioiis uge ami cvporicncc Apivoint- 
nieius MUHriiiimi-ihle undi i I S S i; Pictrrciue 
lor c'X-Si‘i\icc upuliLiiiiis, Applu'ilion lotitis 
ohi iin.ihli irom ilu Dlre-eior ol 1 si iblishuu ills 
.Mimstrv til I'inaiui , Sionnoiil Jis'U.vsi 4 must 
be iiiiinu'd bv Aiiril III, |Ur'i 4 

SOMIUSI J (OltNIV ( f)HN( il' 

BKID(;WATI.R nCHNICAl. 
COILLGL 

niPSKIMlNI Ol I nil K \| \NI) 
I'KOl I .SSION \| S I UDII S 

Itvuililed llOIII Siincmbel I lUliJ, ASSIS- 
IVNI IM IHKIH (.I.id> II IMI Hiisimss 
Similes III iiik.4- iwo «,,r nioie* mI ih> folUvw'Ing 
siihitiis 1 .1 MiiojiDe s, (emmui,, AccoiiiiltDg. 
j Hiifish ( Miistiiiition lo t. Cl' • O ' aiul " A 
livils Abilii) lu uiu I OMice Fradkc wouM 
I Ik- .III .4cleJilloit.il (|u,illlleiiliiin I his Is :i m-vv 
I’eisl wl»ieh veill I,lli.l II keen Ic.ichel Ihe e>ppe,r- 
niiiliv lo ekvriop the raniells ipow ini- lliisiutss 
Similes side <,l the 1 Jcpiirimciil s woik Siil(ii>. 
Xssisfaui liefiirir Iha.le It LWtl) m il 4 'n |v i 
plus uelililleilis lin .ip|iro\sel qil.lllUe.il IOI 1 . 


Xpplle.lllon iMIttls .lie .'ll III iIiIl' IImIU | IiC* 

I'limip.il, illlelgvvalel iLchlUe'Ul Lolle-uc JtlakC 
• Sim I 111 Idavv .lie f. Im whom iluv '■luuild I’c 
I leilliileel h> .\iuil '. 4 , lv>r, 4 . 

V^■ J D|'\( ON 

J ( hivl I eluc.itliii, O/Jiee’r 

PROIESSOK or ECONOMICS 

Viiplie .diuiis .irc mviKii lur iIk post ul 
, I iieuliv ('I, lirniMi III ihi ( oursc in I cuiiomie 
' bl iiiiiiju' In .iildltiMii (e> vimilitie.alions in 

( (I, e I iMpiile III ircuilMlIlks .nul slatlMles applic.tills 
' shiuilel Pieler.ihls h.iv Ii.mI e s'Perie |1, , III Imw 
I lleUllle cOlinllleS 

I llllhet p.true III.II s m.o be Mlviaillid ft MID III,: 
limit I signed, will) wIiMin inivlu.ilniiis iin ihice 
l,iKli aivinu the nani. s nl thi,-e iilims sIimuM 
Iv, U.dc'eil mit latci iliuo JuiD 12 pad 

I VS HON Dll 'S 

SCcTclari Ml the H.1111I ul liiisUe's 
of the Insllillle Ml S,lel.il siiltlles 
.; Y 1 mIl nsti H.it, Till. H.igiir 
Ihe- Nrthe-i lands 
Apiil l‘Wd. 

I ' VJPIKIM COMM.I It.iis.iiies ID li.MispMit 

piMVIUt-d by the- Ite-es letfrcys Ku.id I und 
j Unable trnili Oetuher Psd Value lleim £ 4 i,n 

O’lissing ilati M.i> IX, luid 


III C.leh case* aimhe.ll IMIIS leiili! d DC 
Ml hjilJi dd.nls ul c*>llK II 1,111 till dirie.t- 

iiMiis csiKrieiict (incliidinii mmsis heltli 

ii’d Ihi Diitus of iveti reteiies sIlMiilel 
be III ide by \fa\ S> I <i,d im 

The ( hauin,'iit-de-<-igniic 

Uuileeiin De-ve Imdiiii III ( m| p, .1 u kd, 
e <1 The- Secret.llV 

MiiiisiiY Ml lli.iisiiic mi I oeiH 
(iMvcrnme'nl, 

\v hiu-liill 
I t IN I M IN , S W’ 1 


KIOt'lKIS Yelimmsiialiee SssislalU 
DJDX-. in t.l.isuiiw lu b usi'Mii.rbli 10 lle:.iel 
III kelmimsii.iii.il). SeMtl.iml Imi delegated 
CM dtlinluiK (11 ami iclministrjiiv e weirk I st.ih- 
lishnie-iu dlillis will ineliiele' re e 1 iiilnie'ilt ni 
.iJminiMraiuin of m.iiiiial e.iienng .iiid sonti- 
nioiiihlv paid siidf. the- adm iiisii.iiioii ot huusi- 
urchcstr.is aitel broui.imnie lunii.iei Mall and 
re pulling {irocc-ilurc-s lui scereiariid a<iil cleikai 
>iall fic-nvi.d aJminisirauve dimes will liulude- 
rnainie naiuo i>f pieiuiM-s nitel Imiiiuirc and 

liKiiigs .md assisluiKc III eeiiiirMl ,il c-:(t>cndiliiii: 
and prer'ai.iilon ul I siim.iie-s I ss, nii.d qiiuh- 
iKutioris . suund juelgme:ni aiiel abiliiy [1, elcal 
witJi people- and the 11 nieihliins IX'sirahlc 
quulilicidioriM nre 1 louv .idrniiiisriaiive exiN-iicnct* 
aiitl knuwicdt'e ol .iceOiinlano Salary £l.ll'> 
(mtsgihly iiigher ii qiiulllications cxccpilonaM 
ilsliig h\- live .oiiuial increments lo nvaK 

p.a - Keqoc-sis tui applicarion lomis (ene-ln<dng 
uddiCHsed L'livc'lopc and guoiliig rcfc-rcUcc 
I,Ml.2 M I'd ) Nheiuld reueh Appnimmenis 
OMied. Bioude.isllng IImum . I.oiicIchi. VI. I. 
wdhiM live duv<i. 

UNIVERSITY OI QUtbNSl.AND 

1 I < JTfRl R IN L( f.lNONfIC S 
tLtONOMlL SIAMSIKS) 


UNIVERSITY Ol BniASI 

I I ( IL'KI SMIl* IN SI \MM K.S 

Mu Se II lu- o( I lie- (Tnci II s Cnucrsiiv of 

Bctliisi invites .inplIc.itiMiis roi a leiinrcslup 
in Sriiisiits III,III Oerohei I IU(,I ui .4s soon 
Ihe-retilUi .Is ptissihle; 6nrcial qii.dilic.(lions or 
((UeiLSts in sl.1l1sliL.1l theiiry would he all 

advHiii.iMe Sal.irv r.iiig'’ tl. 25 u in k..’ I Stl plus 
eunii ibiiioi) p, iisioii rights iimlel |ht bSS( 
IniiKil placing un ihe salary s, ik- will eleiu-nd 
ein CKi.dilie.(lions and cMHiicUee Apphcaiioiis 
shoitl.l he rtetoed b) Mjo 4 lUr.a illllhii 
pailleillais Iii.ey he oliL.illled liuni (< R (uwu, 

M k MR J !• Seeul.iiv. 

UNIVERSITY OF NKil RIA 
NSUKKA 

I ( ON'OMK DIVMOPMINI INSIIIL M 

APIM II A I IONS lile inviteei fol ihi* folhiwinn 
siv V.iealKics in ihe I cononilc DeVelopuieni 
Insllillle of Ilu Umi\c-imI\ 1,1 Nigc-n.i 

GO i’lule-ssor and .1 Scilioi leeuiui id 

1 coiioinie Dcvilopmcni 
ibi Protcssoi ami a Si-niur Lceiiini in 

Xgnculliiriil Dc velopiiu nl 
(L) Professor .md .1 Seiuui IceUircr in 

SosMil .Sciences. 

iiiio/i* 

Kot less than Inc years' cxpiruiiti in a seiintr 
position in icuchinu or rc-sc.ircii, or 111 (iovium 
mrnt ndminlsiruilon involving ccononiu develop 
iiiciii ur with c-«minierciul iinUeirokings caccuIiuw 
dcvcieifimrni.il projects Honours degree liiltl 
prcfc-rubly 11 ditclnratc or equivalent In L-cononuts 
or Agriciiliuial Lcunonucs vciili a knowlcdgi ul 
Agrieiiliurc 01 in Sociology ot Aiubropolngy 
Pri-fcrciue will be given u‘ xsperii-nee and 
training in two or iiuiic ul these Helds. 


'live (.Jnlvcrsity invites appluaitons for the 
posiiliin u( Lcciiircr in r-conomics (Lccniomlcs 
Stailsiicx). Applicuoie should have honours or 
higher dcgre'C in i-conomics with speciiUisullon 
In SUiilstic'H. or equivalent qualiilcaiions Some 
tc.ichnig and/or rcse'arch ckocrlcncc In Lcono- 
mciriit or Operations Research is dcsirubic. 

The suLiry ratine for lecturer is £,kl 900 — 
f* A L VHRi. I X iAll.x — £\:.r,jv per annum 
Ihr cnmmtnclnn sulury will be dctcTniincd 
acceirding to qiiuiilicutlonx gknU experience. 

'Ilie University prnvicks F.SSU type Surtcr- 
aiimuiliiii Housing .XssislaiKc Xtuelj Lcuvc and 
Travel Orunts. 

.XJeliiinjial information and upplic.iiinn forms 
will be supplied upon request to the Secretary. 
Association m Commuiiweulih Unlveridlks 
(Rrurcli onirO MarIhuroitgU 1 loose. Pull .XfuH, 
L oii^m, S.W I. 

Applicalioiis Hose, ih Lortwlon unti Brisbune. 
)•.( Vf.M d. /U64 


Professor* will be required to imiiuic develop 
und administer nvajor research vroJc.cls and 
truininu programmes ut Uraduutr li:vel and above 
ut the (nstitiitc mid In the cxim-imiral tic-fd 
hciiior Lecturers w-iU atwM m this work. 


Sahirf Sralex ■ ^ 

Professors t.t.IMKi pu ' Scimir Lceiurcrs Ll.n't 
X £75 £ 2.575 P a Uviurdtiiy in ciu.ihhcutlnii 

und experience. ,^1 


Conditions pi Sfnui' 

Passages on uppoliiiincJii. leave alur cmli 
tour of ani>roxlmutoly 2 J months and on iuiiiiial 
terintnution ol contniei fur oppoinic-c. wife uiiU 
op to five ehildron under the age of 11 . A 
normal ccuiiruct is for three years lo the Jirst 
Instance. C’lindren's. Cur and hnggiiue allow- 
uiices Purt-furniHhed uccommodutlon ut rent 
ndt C.secgding 7 7 1 W*r cent, nl salary Kucjulrics 
and uppliculions IsU copiesi. naming three 
retcic'gs. to be received by Anrll .Hi I 9 fc 4 , by 
1 on dim Reprefcc-inatlve. University ul Nkctla, 
.i.J Lraven Uriace. Loudon. Xv. 2 . 
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ESSEX Nigeria 

cqornY 

SURVEY O^ICU^ 


Aj>piirotloii4 a« InYltclii to^ the p<M(t of 
Siinrcy md Kesi^arch .Otltcisr Mt a Haiory within 
StaK* -C/W" <£ltf6J-«.lM. ulttmiifc maxi- 
mum £2:2X0). Ihia u OQ^of tiu: kev appolov 
ments on Fiendqiturters naff of thia Depnrtmcnl 
vlth wide rcspunsihiliUvv in resoevt uf unuhfMla 
of poniilatlan trendi, demoitraphit: RtuiMca. 
siu^eys o# hoiisina naeda. waicf Buoply rewsiitvai 
und Jomanda, cnoloyraont aiadiei. location of 
industry and oOlias. railway traoaportation, 
mineral surveya. rnriJ plunnliin tcchulqu^a aijd 
nyrkTilturuJ coiucrvation. 

r'unditintca should he Chartered Town Planners 
ami should held a hOod degree cither in Town 
and Cotinti^ PUnnlne, Uuography nr Econonilta. 
with Mibsidtary suhieus wht^ shouid 4nelude 
ckology and Siailsiitii. nad bai^d hy m 
rsicndi'd pfacttcal experience in plunning 
rchcurch and its appllcatlpn in Development 
Minn and adininbitrunqn. , lliey should have 
.ihillty ro work at roulonai, county and local 
lc\el. The otflcer appointed will be required 
to jit as ihe Derurtmeni'a liBlNon oiHccr in 
the icclinlcal work, of the Standing Conu-rence 
oil London Jtculonal Tiunnlnu and the Ministry’s 
London Regional Planning Cortrercnce. Practfcdl 
i-.\(H-rft:ntii' in the locutlou and workJng of 
iniiicuil dc'KiHils .ind aiicr trcnimitnl of worked 
uni slu's would be an udvantawc. 

VppIlciUioiis should ho nddreWiF to the 
€ uiMiiv Pl.iHfiina Adviser. Bruomilcid Pkei. 
ItruiimialJ, C helmsturd, LskcX, by 'Avll 25. 
|d<,4 and shntilU liiclqdctwit 


RCDDITCH DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

(NJ W 10>\Na ACT iy4u) 

RrdilltcJ). Worcestershire, la bclnu 
drsignated as a new town to provide 
I'ou.siiuf and umptoymenl Tor i>eoPlc 
irom the Blrmlngluim area and to 
iv'llevc congestion iu tJut ('Ity. Ihc 
divclopment corporation smni to he 
csidblished will require the, rolJoulng 
oincvrs: 

I.I NI RAI MANAOF.R who will he 
lisponsihle. us the khlel executive oltlcvr 
oL rile i.oi'porutlon, fur the supervision 
Hid eo-ordliiulion of all the adlvliies 
HIV oiled 111 the ilec elopmciit of a new 
iimn. Ihe post will demand initiative. 
lesourLc and orjranising ahlflly of u 
hlwh order. Sulury t4,525-£5,400. 

tlllir 1 INANt 1-: Oll-JCER. who 
should he II i.liurtefvd Municipal 
lio.isiirer. a C'luirtercd or Imcvrpivrutcd 
\cioiiniaiu or CVrlilied Acloimu.ihi. or 
have vqiiivuleiu MUiililkulions ^iJe 
and varied erpertmee ♦« commeree or in 
inihlli. scrvln, IS rcciiilrcd Salary 
J.2.050-i.?,Slg). 

Cllirj^ LNCaMEER. uJu) sliould bo a 
Lorisoratc iik mher ul the Insiiiiiiion of 
(oil ) nulnecTM .md/or ihc liistliiiiloii 
oi VluHicio.d I ii«inecrH| AppIle.itKs 
\lii)ii)d have wide espenerK^ of larac- 
S... 1 IC 1 iiKiiieiiing woiks cspcciitllv in ihu 
II. Ids of svss<.r.nre and road consniic- 
ii.in. Salary Ll.ifiU-ti.MiM) 

I'UIV \1 1. SIX KJ' I ARM S. Two 
I'lisars secrei.iries arc reciinriLd inime- 
diaislv'. At lirsl iluy will vcork for 
Ihe C hiiirm.in and will have interesting 
diplcs r..MiiiriMa a displ.iy of mlllulivc 
m (.onneLiion with the oruunisation of 
•1 <.umplciely nevc' odicc. Later ilicy will 
svTie Ihe < h.ilrman und senior ntticers. 
(■Olid slioriiiaiul and typing speeds are 
.ssenii.d Saluiy Lt^5-£l.Ol5 commenc- 
in« IU .1 level uecording to experience. 
\ hluhci s.ilary could he paid to a 
pvison vviili ijiiiie oiiUtandlog qualhi' 
v.iitons. 


T^nSUKKX 

eCOMOMlC nSlSTTTpT^ 

VACANCY t OMR ASEISTAMT LIBKAKIAN 

APBLICATIONS arc invited for the post of 
Assisram Librartnn In the Eeoaomic Develop* 
ment Institute of the University of Nigeria, 
tnugH , I 

OmtlUlcattonM: A*UA. . god/or University 
degree In the Snchil Ssleiwqg prefcTubly in 
Economics: experience in u Univcrsiiy or 
teuhitical library #n<J knbwtedge of foreign 
languages dcsirublei 

Satfoy St,aW: £950 * £5t) — £1.100 P-U. for 
C1.U50 X £.50-> £1.1 SO P-g. -for uppolntuu over 
2(1 or with higher degree). 

Vonditionf of RervAr: ‘ ' 

PasNuges on appoiniroent. iruve aTier each tour 
of approxlmgte^ Bl mootlis and '(« ^rmal 
toiminatlon oi contruct lor appointee, wife and 
up lo live children under the age of II. A 
normal contract Is for (hneo Aotuni in the ilrsi 
Instance. Children’s, car and havgage allow- 
aiiccK. Part>f\im{!mra Acoommodutlon ut rent 
not exceeding 7.7 per ciW. oC salary. 

Lnqiriries and appHeutlons fiHx coplesL naming 
ilirce referees, to ttt rwidved by A(wil lit, 1904. 
by London Reprcsemutlve. University oi Nincrla, 
it Cr iiven I'crnitc. 1 umlon. W.2. 

Fo^ further announcements 

J 1 f«isC|w. 2M a «0 


Ml posis aic subject to n conifibutory 
ivivsion SI heme. 

In c.ivh case applications, giving dare 
>if hirih. dc-iails uf educgilun. qualilica* 
nuns, cxpcrkiue (including pusis IkIiD, 

Hill the names or two rcfciccs. sluuild 
nc made hy May 9. IVW. lO : 

1 he C hairm.in-dcklnngte, 

Iteddilch Development C'tirivor.iilon, 

. In The Sc-cretury, 

Ministry of Housing and LgiCtl 
(jovernmciit. 

Whilehull, 

LONDON. S.W.I. 

IHE EONIJON S)CH(>OL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

kpplic.niiiiis arc Invltccl for appnlntmcnt to 
It Li cMirs'shlp or Senior Lccbmcshlp In Economies 
I with special rclercncc* to Transport). AppHca- 
lions will ho welcvimcd not cmly from pursonii 
who have uirciidy hud cOhgiil«<-able exivericncd 
Id Ihc Held of liansport Nil also from »tenerg| 
cvonomisis who will be prepared to m^ 
inihspuri ilKir siKcial lUiUl of Interest atw 
.ippiilniiiiciit. The aalary scale for Lecturers Is 
LI.2VO X kdO— £l.(i70 X LHU —£1.8^0. ihsrc- 
afiyr, siihjcci lo review, x £80—£2,15U a VV!*!* 
plus t'oi) a year Livndon Allowance: and for 
Senior liuiiivrs £2.025 x £75 — t2,d()p — 
ii.jso a year, plus iHo n year London AHow- 
.iOk'c . wlih siipcTuniiuation benctiis uiid lamlly 
.dlowuivccs ill both cases. Both Kcgles arc under 
ravlcw. In assessing ihc starting salur)'. eon- 
(.^r.'tiinn will be given to age und experience 

Applleaiions. wllli llie names of three referees, 
should be received nol liiur than May I, 1904. 
f»y . Ihe Assisianl Sccrdiiry. London School of 
lAOiiomlss und PpUlleal .SekUev. llouglliojy 
*3arect, AldwYch, W.C.o. Ccooi whom, luruict 
panfculiirx may be obtained. 


MONASH UNIVERSITY 

VICTORIA. AUSTRALIA 

SENIOR LECTURER AND LEC EURI K 1 
IN 

ECONOMIC SEAItSTICS 

AppIlcntinnM arc invited for appolninKni m 
Ihc uhovc posliionx irom nurgonx wli«i ngve an 
bonuurs degree or Its equivalent. 

Courwt in Lcoiinmlc SiRiistlcs arc gben m 
each yeur of ihrec-ycnr puss and four-jear 
nonoujrti degree coiirscni 
\ulary rutigeA .* 

Senior Eeiiuii.r £A2.70IV£.\.t 2^i> per anniini 
Lecturer gALKS4)>iA2,6tH) Per uniium 

The conjlthm^ of mijhnntmntt hit hide ihe 
Uillowinn bent'tiis ■ (a) f'rovivton for simoi jnntiu- 
lion on the E.S.S U baals; (b) liilt iravMlIng 
ctPCDSes plus a removal allowance oi up to 
Lslu.4t)0: (c) similar provision for repatri.siion 
1 .a Ihe end of ihv miual three years ol apivolnl- 
jnem, if desired, (d) subfidined housing on 

I arrival plim uvajlnbllltv of loans lor homo 
I purchase: tc.) one year a study leave atlcr six 

I ' j curs’ nervlce, pro r.iiu iiHer three y-ars. wllh 
pruvlxiun lor litmncJal iiKhiglaihT. 

1 iirilicr inforin.iiloii on .ipplicuiion orovcdiire. 
i condititMM of appointment, etc., la uvailabk Imm 
I the SwTrtary, AxmetatlDn pf TSmutnonweaflUi 
' tlnivcralilcs CBrimth Offlcc). Marlborough Houi.e. 

I Fiili Mull. London. S.W J. or the Hcgisiraf. 

, Mon.ish University. E.O. Box 92. C_lu)loq> 
VUiorlii, Aiisiralla. 

I nqiilricH concvrnlng the Deparimcnl Of 
I soiioiiiluK should be .iddrcsscd lo Prolcstidr 
D. fochrane. 

Ai>pIic.ulons close, in \usirulla and Loodoa, 
on .5fu)' /A. )i><)4 

UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

(A) DLPAlt EMENl OF ECONOMIES \NP 
POLJTIC AL SC ILNC’E 

(B) DCPARTMENT Oi LNtil ISH 

(C) DU*ARIMLNT OE HISIORY 

Appllearlonii .ire inviied fiom suirablv uimIiUcM 
eundidateii for the follovvlng posrs whiili ariae 
in conneotlon V»’llh exp.insion imihr tin Lmyer- 
slij’s xevcn-ycar developnicni pl.in. 

fA) LECTURER IN I ( ONOMK S 

Special Knowledge ot current condluons gi 

”‘A?Sr8^NT IlSJtURER IN POl M 1C,\L 

.N 

ADMINISTRATION AND ACCOUNIANL.Y 

(B) I'nRTR lElTUKERS OR \ssisrANT 
LLtTURliRS IN LNOI ISH 
Two of UlB POMS ure eatabllMhcd lor l.ingudgc 
work. Cundldaiei should state ibelr spciigl 
indxcatg. whether Iiierury. llngukiie or nicJicVu). 

id imCE LECTURERS^ OR ASSISTANT 
LECEURERS IN HISTORY 
CnddldgtM Mhould have a good Honours 
dtmroc. »Mnt teaching and/or rescurch cvprrl- 
Enec. and an Intcrctl In one or more of too 
following tb^s of History ; .Vliidcni 1 uroivT. 
Modern Asia, the faellle. 

medium of initrucilon is English. 

Annual salary s«.a|cs (.superannuable) .irc . 
Lccturcshln 

tl.fSO x £75 — £2.825 fman) or 
£I,60UX £(>()--r-L2.I40 (woman) 

. Axsiatant Lectureshltf 

£1.900 X £50 —£2.104) iman) or 
£1,42UX £40 —£1.580 (woman) 

Die equivalent of Income ux in ihi. ( olnny 
Is cuniparullvcly low. 

Tourist air nassagci for flrsi cI.iks sc.i p.issagas 
of equivalent cost) are provided for cxp.nrhuo 
stuff on lirst appoititmciit add Icuvcw. Accom¬ 
modation ut reattonahltf reniul is provicKd fqr 
appuinlecb domiciled abroad. 

Further parikiilurK and informaiion us to the 
method of HPPlicalUm may be ohiMiiied frpm 
die Secretary. Assoelailon of Commoiiwe.dtr 
Unlvrrsltic.'ii iBr.iiich Oltke), MuiIboiuiiuh HoilM. 
Pull Mull, London. SNV.I. 

. .14 Hong £ong and LcMtdofi. 







CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GgNEIiATJfNC B0A»t> 

NORTH EASTERN REGION 
REGIONAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

OPERATniUL RESEARCH 
& teTKS HRAMiH 

. . Applicalioiw gre imlled Ir<nn suitably aualifled msu ter vacaijdw Jn IhC ^ 

OpcrgUonal Riscun.h and Siariaitcti Rmaob of Uie Rcgioiul Stergtau 
knutted gt LeedH, _ , 

Tbo Rroneb provtdea n' ranpt of ^ 

Oporgiituiiil Rcscafch* .Statlgtiunl Aiutlyhis, O. A M., Mefhod Study, togerny 
wi£h the dtfveloiKneiu and npobcutioa of ni«QAgoincat cogurtN Rya<0fQ>.' jA imbBw ' 
of inicre.sting and• worthviliile, studSes arc in hand in the flelda <rf fetr-siMlm 
prqfiramming, i^nttnaiice* *<nd organigatioii and^ partteutony In toe 

aprlicalion of siniulaiicM tochniques to ^ qifMrational fveWama' m -laffa' Beeh* 

*** I'bir j*cnit>f of these kpjToIntmcnts ^jiU be rc5tknii^le'fi^''^th^ 

Rescttrs:h Section Of the RnUiph:, Awiicaats ghoiild hajKO M MtAoug 

jn a senior poaiiioa la pperatioaal Resealch or a gimilaf flejd. _ ^ ,, 

XhiK hi a re-adverteement and prcnoti^Sy Qfrnicds{WflA''e8l!fflfSa ttlff BY 
rcconsi^red automatically. , ^ , 

The anUry for this past will he In qccordonqe f’Hh. tf)« flpWl- 

Agrutiokiit Grade 1 (£2^7(yr^^,H25 per'annum). . „ . . -, 

The other vacancies an» at Second Assistant CnginteS--'klA IM^ry within 
Uie range JL1,705-£2,465 per annum) and ’Third Awistam Engineer IcvcJ (S^ry 
within the mnfo £l,4U)-jej,03)0 pv annum) and are open toiMlUbiy qiNHocd 
and cxj^'rlcnced uppUuaniM. 

FttrmJi of aifplIrtttloH may be ohtaUud from anv office of the Boo^ ifP 
fioin the Regional Personnel Officer, Central Hlecitieity GenCrafinH Boards Ncflh 
r.astern Region, P.O. Box No. Ml, Metrlon Centre, Uede 2, to whom they 
slnnild be returned to arrive not later tJnm April 22, 1964. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Ri:SLARClI STUDLNTSHIPS AND GRANTS 

IN l:CON«JVHt AND SOCIAL STUTJIES 

ApplleationN :<rc invited for tbc above Siudcnt- 
xlilpa and tiruiirs for rcM^arJi In Ecoaomicx, 
Eronoi^c SiatiKilck. DovernmcAL Social Adlnhil- 
Miraiioa, Social Anthropology, fetology, or the 
Ecouomlcx und Organlatlan of BusUtcM. iconhlc 
for pne year in ilu. tVrat Imdaoci:, and renewable 
for a further peilnd not cxirecdlng two yeorx. 
The Siiidcriiahips arc normally Ol llHt value Of 
a State SiodeniKhlp Iq Acti gubjeerx or a 
D.S.I.R. Siiidenliihlp fax appropriate) I'liey ore 
offered to (.indiduies who have obtuintd the 
deitree of Hacbcior or Maxter fn thi* or nny 
other approved UnJvcriity- ApCdfiYtiuns aimuid 
normally reach iho tUawtrar «y lunc 1, HIM. 
but every idfuct will be jnodc to koasUlcr lute 
appllcaiionx from eundiduteg who have had to 
await publication of dtgne* ronriia« APfftka- 
liont ahould 'b« srnt to the ReglKtraf, the 
University. Manchesier l.L from w’hom liirtluT 
pariicul^M und itHiUk of applivatiuu may be 
obtained. 


COUJEGB OF FURTHEk 
EDUCATION 
KINOSWAV 
DUNSTABLB 
BLDS. 

STAl'F VACANCIES 1964/S 


Applicatioue are invited 
rollnwing vm 
cMiiblikhmeoi. 


are invited Immedbitcty for the 
on the leuching Mali 


BUSINESS AND OENE 

di^artme; 


LAL STUDIES 


One Grade n Awdatont Lecturer for Legal and 
Siipcrvlxory Stiidleg 

Four Grade B Axsliuant Lcrturcra for poialbly 
* ' “ ^ - and Ocncral Snidira, 


Forma and full rxplanacory 
APPlicailong to bo 


Grade A) tor Bintnera and Ucncraf Snidira, 
fncUidji^^ Hlltpry. Commerce und 

Tile alternative orudeii are Included to c 
the poaeiwilty af iniental moB vromtxioni. 

ApplicBtiun Forma, and 
detalU from the PrindpaL 
returned a* lOon oa ftoaxlbic. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY, GLASGOW 
LEaURESHIP AND 

ASSISTANT LEaURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 

and 

LECTURESHIPS IN POLITICS 

Applicatlonx ar# lavittd for the above poata In the Daparimantg af Induatrfal 
Economics and of PoHtkai Thaerv and Institutlona. At laaat ena Of tha appoint¬ 
ments in Politics vNM bo In tha fteld of polittcal babaelour. Salary scafas (sulMtct 
to review)— Asslsfant Lecturer C1,000-£1.1SO. Lecturer E1.2S0-C2.1S0 per annum 
plus P.g.&.U. 


AppilfatiPn forjng anlt' fnrtbar partlcplarg may b 
Secretary, Georga Street. C 1- «w^b whom appUcatfona 
April SO, 10B4. 


obUtPMl from tha 
bt, lodood by 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENOE UNIT 

will be niMking further appoiptments to Us MarkeOng Advisory Service at liinlor 
.md M.niui leveU. Applicants Miould have u good otademk background including 
.1 University IXgrae preferably In I.cfmqmlcg; Amigtlua Ot mchol(vgy. 

Junior upphLUiifi should have some experience m market research. .Senior appll- 
Lunis should, in uddiiion to rewurth odpirlence gained preferubty in industry or 
..ommerce. alsti have had prjuUeal cxpcrlce(;« of marketing problems, xclling, or 
.idveriising. » , , . 

Xiipliiuiions with full deinilx of academic record. Iqdiitlnal or commcrMul expen- 
unt and sni.irj record, sbould be dddroxaed to Tbe Marketing Director: 

The Economkt rnlclligcncc Unit, 
bpcnccr Houae. 27 St. James's piac« 

London. S.W.I. 

Tel. No. Hyde Park, r.7ll. 

from «I«.1I11 further details obout these appointments can be obtained. 





. UNiy^ASlTY .Of 

tBCrL KLSHIP/SENIOR. LEC I UKf SHIP IN 
AiJRlCqLTUlLAt ^ONOStJCS 

Appliciitlon« w invpcd fqr ihe pokiilan <•( 
Leciunr/Senior'l,vC4^i«r Jn Aitrkiiliurnt Ecimo- 
niJes. Oiliei (liTiutil bclrta rcfUiil, preferenev mnf 
bo ittven 10 an amtiKant quallOeu u> tench unil 
develop rcxciiroh In aKiicultiiral rrodinliou 
ccuBUinica .niJ/ar .iwrkiiliiirul murivUuii. 

' The italury for a f ccitircr le wliTiln tht* rattpe 
s ^ tA2,MU per uniium 4nd I.t 

a Senior tcvtnrer iiA2 74S v HAHni — £Aj.^5 

f liM cost of Htlnff «d|iistincau <.it prc4m 
AlO p.u.X , Tho' tioimoenclnfr n.il.iry wlO iH 
fixed occortirtt U* Hie fiUatUifntioik ami cxi>er(-- 
•oce ol the kucvcMful npplicuni. 


Under th# fiiaff Memb^* IIoiimiic f 
catea anprovtd hy the Uhheriniv una lu 
nuirrlcd men may be wsslMcd 
purchase u iiouvc. 


! Scheme In 
lia Hunkcra. 
r loHtiM to 


Further partlculure and Inrormaiion no to 
M method of application ahuniu ohmiiiud 
from the Sccrciar}, AHsitclHilon ol (iMiiinon- 
Jr^th UnlremldcK (Mranch C>ltiv'o>. Nfarlhorouah 
UOUBO. Full MaU, Loudon, h.W.l. 


For further announcements 
see pages 1M« 20t and 209 

UNIVtRSfTY COM Kit (M 
SWANSEA 

SOCl \L ADMINISIK A I ION 

Applications are invited for kmi'oi.irv 
AMiatam Lcctureabipi or Lrciiirciililos in Nov ml 
Adoiiniairaiiou in connection ultlt stuvnil 
couraea for attidcnts flnnni low income coiinirics. 
Inwreaia in the planmiie of -ukIuI mtiIcc*.. 
dellnqucncjr or vninparHilxc fcocliil aUniinlNiraf Ion 
would be nn aUvuiiiayc. l or two i>| iiic pti^is 
A raleraat dcaree «nd held experience In trnolcnl 
countries is reoiilrcU: lor a ililul novt iiiiiiliii- 
catioM and Interests In the Briihh sovijl »«.i\lccs 
would be approrruiic. 

Tha arnojiiimeiii:, will be for iin v> irs 
!• the first instaiiLC. 

Salary Scales ’ 

AtMsfiinr liiliircr Cl.(Vn)-£l ISO 
Lamirr ij.isot2.15n 

F.BS.U. benefits and children's ull<ov tiuea 

Further p.irilciiinrs may he obtained from the 
Rcgiatrar. University Coilcae o( .Swniiscit. 
Sinsleton Park, Suunsca, to whom nrplh-itlonv 
(ala copies) slioiitd be submitted not hner ih.in 
Ttiunday, AvrH 30, 1964, C anJUIaics from 
ove^a may submit a aliisle luU letter of I 
Bpplicauon by air mall. | 


. ACRlCUlcIUKAl RJCSEAaCH 
i COUNCIL 

, STATISTICS CiROUF 

( nequirva aniduate maihemalklan udUi Ifiicresla 

* In st.'itifetlcs iind/or compuicr proirummint. 

r previous cvnerlcncs not easeniiiil. Siurilnii 
J aolnry £a 4I p.a nt auc 21 to CHSH p.a ui use 

* 2n or oAcr, Hetjnevis lor fUlthcr Ini’orinutlhp 
iind uppliutiions, alvlna age. «idtilllK.iiluns and 
names ot i>vo perivins to wtiom rcierencc may 

; he m.uli. should be senl i<i ihc Stcreiury, 

r Svhool of Airntuliure, C uinbrlduc. nol Inier vliuii 

1 Mn^ lb, 1J^4. _ 

Kingllojti of 1 ibxa 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 

, MimSlHY OP 1‘I.IKOIIUM Al I AIKS 

APPUeiillona nro mviioil rnirn men with a 
I recoanHed aecnuiiuiu} qiixlifii inloii hioiiiK hud 
Hiibstuntiul senior cseviilive cxpcrkiux (order* 
ably lu 4il|i Mild with piowu and ekvcpiioiial 
jibllity for upptdnimeiU us f>fKbC TOR O* 

IfU rcMionNlblhtles will include ilic inicrnrctO' 
tion of all tin.inviul nmilern In relation to the 
petroleum luwic with puitlciiitir leren ncp to the 
examination or aetounix rmilun-d hv oil ex>m- 
paniea showina the proper cntirlciricm to the 
Cioveromcm fur ml revenue. 

Hu will ha required t<i establish o well 
orvnnKed and properly irulncd depariiiicnt 
eupahic of dealing with all iiii.sncl.d conslderit. 
tioiiN arlalnii rroni the future dc'clopmcnt ^ 
Ihe oil adtvilicN In llbiji. 

llie appointniviit will utliuvr a !t.dnrv Of 
hetwei:ii INN) and jL”,tMin (•K-i'oiiliiiK on 
abliKv) with II vontriid fur 3 wars, tree tuvom- 
niodalion provided. reiiMt>iuP>K five iriiwl lor 
wile and tamlly, and tree tiivtlivul trcatinriit. 
four weeks have ivr uar. 

All iipiilUallonx twhivli will he treated in the 
MrivUwi lOnildciM el xhonld hk. in diiolkatv and 
addressed |o the LiIm'uii linbuss). IhliKCh 

linie, I ondoii, S W.7. _ 

UNlVtRSITY Ol' GLASGOW 

lUPXKTMINr Ul- M)( IM XNH 
Lt ONUMIC Kl Xl aK< H 

I ASMS I \M SHU'S 

SrpJuHiions arc iiixilcd for KnsImiiiiIsIhixs In 
, Ihv ahovt IlLp.iriiiKtii I Ilk mI.uj sk..dv Is 
per annum, flic imtud auJtu) 
will ht llwd iivviirdiiiK III vsl'CliviKv and uunli' 
hintuimi, SnnlkiiiJoiLs fioin those ahmi) 
Itradiiiiic ihis yiar vxlll l>i. k.imsikli ic<i UiK ol | 

the posis to bv' tilled will iH to issisi in a i 

I iiiniMi.iiikt stiiilv (il 1 iitopk III i.vlon.d evononiiv 
piobli-ins .iMd poluiLS An ckoDonilsi will he j 

ituiiirkd lor tills posi S|i|ihk . 1 ) ions Iroin 

siii.iiiloi'lsis :is well IIS k.Loiioiiitsis vxitl be von- 
sidLitd fur thx. othir posts. 

Thtisi.* who d(.sirc their nmivs to he >.i>nsiilcrcd 
should Sk.iid to the Vvici.ii> ol iHl (JnUcrsIty 
(.'oiirt, ihc llnbcisily, (fl:<si<riw 1 not latci 
iliaii Mjh K. l‘R»4. three toplis ol it scaicmcni 
of thiir (luultfUntlons and i vp>.rlonk.c Tcstl- 
monlnls are not required, hm tin ivmics shsndd . 
be Rixcn of 0 o( more than tince persons to 
whom rkferviivv may be maiic | 

KOBf . 1. HUH Ml kON , 

Scvretiity ol ilu Unlwisii', ( oun Ji 
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9USIN^SS AND PERSONAL 


S I C'Rl 1 AHI.XL TSfuininit for Women 
expecially univendty BrudnaTeB and older 
I siiidenis, 6>inonih and Iniensive l-i-wceK 
purses.—Wrire Principal. Uavies'R. J58 Holland 
Park Axcnuc. W.ll. PARk 4<»54. 


SOCIETY & SCHOOL OF 
PERCEPTION 

M \J01i f.l.NCHAl I K N.fMcOLKT, 
n b O., <) II.I.. 

I urmerly C ommanduiii of N \10 
lVis*iKs CitlleMc and lute Pitiulpul uf 
Sshiidite CviHvae, will talk, on 

“ DECISION MAKING ” 

ill the I Ibrary at DO Riii.kMiuhui)i Palace 
Kn.nl, b.W'.I. 

Wk'dnesday. April 22, ldC.4. 7 itu pm. 
LNIRANCL IU1.I. 

J'.4iitcn1,trr; nf S S P fr4ini : 

.SMidcy Uilatr f .B.U A . M.M.S.tl , 
fy Upf*cr Bcikclei Sircel, V\ 1, 


ANNUITY INCOME PLANNING 

VAHIAHU ANNUITV income, a niilM- 
mum Jnconiv and inlluliisn elaiise to keeu junr 
lnci>mL in au-p with rctuiomlc koudlibinx jic 
feaiiircs of our Annuity Jneonte Flunniiiu m 
which Wc HjHil^ive. W'llte today for ritli 
deUlls R J. IJUKSl Jk FAR I NIKS 
LIMIILU, 1.11 New London Road, ( IkbuMvird, 
rs.sc\, 

D UI'l IC/\ I INii, prorLaudoual typlnp (Ihjxls' 
MSS). Verbatim, hhiirthujid. irwiUkluima *— 
.M.ibcl i-ylcs, 10 Heavuniilleld Road. N.ll — 
LVI J.(24. _ 

M “~StMl'l<)N.» LONH,. Tmut t'ettvhm!.- 

• cxiKricncc, ufivrs private or urotip tiililoii 
in cvniiiHiikK iilH!orcrlv.al and uppucU) 

Parrs 1 and 11 ol B.Se.(i,coii.l Devrec. Also 
all compulsory Hubjevtii.—Box ISoi. 

P OISIOIf) AIR ^A^^ SI RVin S last 
sale cttfilcm, reliable.--'Rinti BAKnei 

ST. IVES 

Spaviiiiiv modcrniviril voitaue. skeps 3,7. 

2 miiiK liarbour. beachew. Hhvrs, cu. 

Box No. 1813. 


I vcncralh by S1PM,.\ i fKffLK BURI \U 
I ill rlie Strand. 


Binding Cases' 

JhnJintj (dso foi The TtONOMi^T aic ayaihihlc Jiom r'\siBisi» 1 in. 
77)0 ti/.so^ are in still^ dark blue cfoih cou'i t, amt arc f^llt-kttercJ on the 
y'ine; t/iev proiide an cnicmcli effcititc and jinn binding and r\il] hold 
I 1 H'l/of oj the no/mal ednion to^cthci with the cfuarterh- Inde\, or 26 
nj ihc ait ednion i])ih n\o <jiuincil\ fnJt\c\. Thejear can he stamped 
on ihc '.pine. 'Ihc L 0 \t per poa ficc ihionqhont the mvlj, is now 14 ?. 
f’/k/o'*, sioiiDif rciHiiicmcnt' cfcarh and cntloMiitj a rcninitnuc, shonlj l\ 
yni. not /<> I (IE 1 (.ON(>\iisT, bur h* 


r A S I H 1 \ 1) ltd, 

(Dupl. I ), 84 Nt.■^^ nidii St., l.ondon, \\ . i 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 

WoBey Hail (Ext. 1894) provides Postal AND 

the institute of PERSONNEL 
war wS^y"|’Hi1lJ"Blu^knta“'p!^m^d’‘*t^•^^^ MANAGEMENT 

TuIUoo'Sso^o/’o.c'e!!' Law.“Tl.dlstivaE'^'!uhi ‘"Y'*" for alicnd.nuc ,i a Tlcs^n- 

Exuma.—Prukpcctua (mention cxainln.iilon) rrom dai t <»ntcioiLC on SalarUs anu I ri<.k.s in teean 
fi. W. Shaw l-lotchcr, LL.B.. Director .**''’** "'i (lotel, 

at Studies Dcin 1*17 Hrlelitdii .md the Uimvisliy of Susses liom 

W()LSEY HAlL, OXFORD 

- -- - _The main theme r»f the crmfcremc will he 

_ % devouiJ to a 1 . 4111 S.I 4 I 1 raiioii 01 cirmpuny salary 

rlome Study COUrsi'S Situeturv imJ polhy H.ised on Iiports fioni the 

MM s •' . . UnJivd KIntivInm. trance. (•kimaii> It.ily, the 

B.SCa iLCON.I I I .11. Netherlands. Swcrkii and the t'nli»d Siatea. 

^ ^ ... *‘‘^‘*"* .Salary lev,.ls f.ir twelve closkiv iklnukl jobs will 

lad otmr external denreea of the Univcrsiiy he exuifiincd and vstiniuica will hIkcv he presented 
®f London are svfovidedi by the Mitropollt&n of cminiiDor pricis in the seven conntrics so that 
vOlMM Also, exiKrt postal 11111 I 4111 lor puri-huslna power can be compared 'Ihc con- 
Mamlnatlonit, U.C'.L., Accoiinikincy ftaiikinR, fcrenee will coin hide with a c4>nsld4'riitlon of 
'll’'-^farkiilng. infliiciwvs ihai inrnild coiiip.iny nay Hiruciurc 
OUARANil I. Ob C'OAl^llINtj UNllL an4l the suaicKV hy which it can be iiiudc to 

I ’# BUlCtSSbUL servo i«oc.1mI or business polity. 

Wrfte today for free prospcciiiR and/or advice. 

■UtioB aubject in which Inicrcvitd, to: 1 urthrr inforni.Ttion can he oin nn. J from : 

Ihe Conference Nccrk.i.ir> 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE MiVnI;lcm?nt*’Mou«‘'^ ManaMvimm. 

^ (Dept. 09/2). SI. Albans, Nu bcticr Lane, 

or can at 3U Cliicea Victoria huvet. londnn. Lmtdnn, b.C.4. 

B.C.4. City 6874. (l oundcd IDIU) (Iclcphonci HOLbom 3436) 


BRADFORD INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Management an4l Aciministration 

INTRODUCTION TO MARKETING 

A short full-time course will be organised 
AprU 27 —May 1, 1964, iiic„ 
in co-operation with 

THE INSTITUTE OF MARKETING 
AND 

SALE MANAGEMENT 
Director of Studies: D. W. Smalibone 
Fee: £20 including lunch, morning coffee, afternoon tea ;ind dinner. 
1 (H Icktllcts giving further information apply to Ihc Rcgisiiar, 
Bndinrd Institute of Technology. Bradford 7. 


Technology, Bradford 7. 


For Sale 

130 PAINTINGS OF 

Ancient Masters 

14th to 18lh Century 

doted Coiiaoiion 
from Private Htnd 

PRICE 4,2 MILLION US 
Painters as: 

BotUoelll - van Dyck 
HgUn •Nclkcnmelster 
Brueghel • Cranadi 
Uoremam - Molcnaer 
etc. 

Expert Survey* from Famous 
turopeen Muaeurriu' 
Oireotoreend Pruiaisore 

Offers I 

Swltterland/Zdrlrh, Publlcitae 
Behnhofetrefiei Chdfre 777 I 
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BINGLEY BUiECtaNiS 
SOCIETY" 

Bingley, Yorkshire 

The one hundred and thirteenth Annual General Meeting was 
licid git Tuesday, April 7, l%4. 

Evtract from President's statement, Mr K. M. ^foiss, I'CA i 

Arivimcef: During the year the Society advanced £8.377.668. 
The total number of mortgages executed in favour of the Society 
was 4^485. 

Shares mid Deposits: fnvestments received from members and 
depositors was £11,776.034 (including £818,923 interjest credited 
;,o accounts) and the total amount gf principal repayment pf shares 
and deposits was £6,435.883. " 

Assets: Increased by £5.514,765 to the record amount of 
146.931,689 of which £9.504,010 or 20.2 per cent is held in cash 
and trustee securities with fixed redemption dates. 

The Society’s total Reserves now amount to £2.277,179 which 
represents approximately 4.9 per cent of the Assets of the Society 
being almost double the Statutory requirement. 

SiH*iety*s Investments. All the Society's Investments are in dated 
Stock which will mature at par without any loss to the St>cicty. 

Office Premises. Branch Offices have been opened in Belfast. 
Bilstol, Clevelcys, Hudder.slicld, Nottingham and Whitehaven thus 
extending the service which can be given to the members. 

During the year the Society took over the .nsscis of the Kendal 
■ Model ■’ Building Society by way of a 'lYansfer of Engagements 
and provisitinally agreed to a proposed merger with the Bradford 
Equitable Building Society subject to approval by the Members 
111 1964. 


HISTORIGA,!. GOINS^ OF 
SVVriTZERI,4ND 



KABUTO, 0 ,the Unditioml protective headgeer worn by 

Japan’s warriors of oldm 



In banking also, Dalwa's fraditidn of Integrity and experience 
plays an important part for your protection. Our intornatlonal 
banking services can assist you In your financial planning 
noWf and in the future. 



OSAKA JAPAN, TELEX OS 3284 


London Branch 

79 BIshopicaca, London. e.C.2.. Encland 
Ttlapheno: LONdon Wall 1852/4 



arc today the ptido of niirnisinatLats, however, the 

BELLI NZOKA 

branch of the Union Bank of Switzerland^ as part of a modern 
banking organisation, will transact your business in currweies of 
almost all countries of the world. 



UNION BANK 
OF SWITZEHLAND 

scHWEizEwaon; bamkcesellscbaft 

im6N DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE m BAKCHE SVIZZEilE / 

HEAD WnCE, ZURICH, ltaluiin(;itn.M 4S 
OVER M BRANCHES THROUCHOUT SWITZERLAND 
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W^l-trtow 

Australia 


\ 


N 


Tcs, wft know AtialraUa and so we 
sLottld, for wobabljf nowhere else is a bonk 
•0 closely Intesrated with every phase of life l n 
the QOQXitry it serves. Thi'oushout Australia, the 
Teirltofy OC Papua and New Guinea, and in the British 
Sdlomoa Iilaiids. there are branches of the Commonwealth 
Tfadlav Bank. Our knowledge of these areas Is. In 
tonse^aenoo. extensive. Arst hand and up-to-date. That 
knowledge, and our complete ranfo of banking services. 

we plaoe at the dfsposal of all 
frhomayllndtliemheipnil. 

YourenquJrles 
are InviUd. 


COMMONWEALTH TRAIHNO 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

Chief London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY. E.C.2 



and at AattraUa House, Strand. W.C.2 

Head Office: SYDNEY, N.S.W.. AUSTRALIA 



. , , . , Vr 

t* -j-', i'A rful ?•' 

WE^ MVK - BW'ERT -STAtVv FAa«4T!£a-.A®fO COMESWC.'*. 
OVERSEAS OFEJOrS 5PQ MnET-AU^tVOUft ftANj:UJ(G J5IEEflR;' • 

:0; ' 
HiiAD CjI^Ctj.jrUboYA, ifAJPXN ' , , 

b; QVeR: jh wpsoor. j^an •.■; • 


'■Rfit>flE&E:OTATrivr drricr. 



NKB...your comiidci^i^ bank on the 



scene 

Tlic mast reliable linancial fnCSrinalion comes from the expert 
on tlic scene. In Jbpan. this means Nippon Kaiigyo, Japan's 
dii^iiigiiishcd copinicrciiil ^ank. Over 130 branches throughout 
Jajpan and 1,200 overseas correspondents enable Nippon 
Kangyo io be intimately inror.mcd On domestic industry and 
copimcvce and their interplay with Wall Street and the City, 
Make use of NKB's eflicicnt, complete banking Services. 


j4|iaijiV <50tniuibi:4?liil Bank 



HIAD OrnCEi Hibiya. Tokyo. OOMISTIC oyFICESt' Over 130 branches throughout 
Japan. LONDON REPRESINTATIVI OFFICES I Royal Exchonge Ave., London, E.d 
3, England. Tel; MANSION HOUSE 1X97. NEW YORK AOENCYi 40 Wall Streep 
New Yofk 3.,N.Y....U,SA Toivraik 
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b^typttniisudnc'en^nrtf V,<; 

you the saiLnea!dv{oc<^';«'^'?r‘'l 


^ •' ' \ '• 

Ciet somefunds-bebiucf you. 
Invest iii a Hi>m6 Service 
Insurance policy* 


ll's easy — your insurance 
man coIlccU the premiums 
ai your home. 


Tt\s pvopiahJc — most of the 
Home Service insuranec 
peopJe\s profits eomc 
back to you in extra 
bi V jcfits . Bonuses mak e 
your policy hii't^er ant! bigger. 




I know whal I'm talking 
about. I'hat's how-1 
started investing for 
the future. 


MILLIONS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE LEARN 
INSURANCE WISDOM 
THE HOME SERVICE WAY 
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Nowadays, the word 'international' has become hack¬ 
neyed. Organisations with a few branches and one or two 
correspondents feel duiy.bound to claim an internation¬ 
ality. American Express, hovypver, are truly international. 
We have a rfetwork of fifty bainHing, iS)/<3/’c/?es covering 
the major financial centres of the world. , 

One is In Abchurch Lane. It offers you te^t'jiDmbined 
exper^hce of the entire network. A compfefe range of 
ban^rtg services. And uniquely, if you have a credit line 
In London it can be used in fifteen different countries. 
So, if you need an internationsl bank, call in at Abchurch 
Lane. You'll be vei 7 welcome. 



CP li 


hfued by The fndustrM Life Offkee Associotion 


25, Abchurch Lane, London E.C.4. Tel: Mincing Lane 2741 












JA^AH '9 LARaesT COMMCItCIAL i^ASK 


^ THE FUJI BANK*-™ 

HMd Officii Jdpan 
^octi OffiMt throu«hovt Jopani ] 92 
Of or:c?at<^|NMliLondon, New York ond Dl.seidorf 
KcjftfttonfoMve Offfcei Calcutta 


ASSETS ;C713,400,000 RESERVES 30^,000 

S/iaus and OepotfU in tin SiKuty an Trnsta Tnvtstntenlt 

HALIFAX 

SOCIETY 

Mtad Ojjkt: ' Lomhni Qffins; 51 Strand, W.C.2 

62 MoorKalt>;iL&2 ■ 136 Kensington High Street, Vi'.S 


gearod toJapanefo industries 




ir 

j m 









T|ie Industrial Bank of Japan is geared 
to the needs tind trends in Japanese 
industries. It is also the gear that 
keeps the Japanese economy running 
smoothly. Through its loans to the 
young and promising as well as 
established industries and firms of the 
country. Hie Industrial Bank of Japan 
hos C0f^rl|»utod, ohd is contributing 
to the spd^ll^Ctitiar economic and indu- 
strioj groW^ ofjJdpbn. For up-to-date, 
accufpte ttifprMotlon on Japanese 
InduilViet all types of bat>l<inc| 

Services yoU'H get the most 

tfceroughij^tf^m from the lnduitr|ot 
Mnk of -:i^j^: ^ 


IH^SfRIAL BANK 

i; orUFiH.LTD. 
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;■, .‘'WfiateVer' j^oof Trends; the; BunK‘^Ives ;j'ou the dtf§v\ er." BeKihd evuTry 

tlie'experience, knowing® upd, integrity ^jned fjrdtn; jthree centuries pr .bdiiness/ Ji^tj^^ t)i|g)ei^5 
coinmerciHlIy'eslabtUhed foreij^ ^^change bdUk, th^ Mitsui .Bank ktso stands.;^^ the he^ft, 
family of Mitsui enterprises. .It is your, gateway td.busirtess vtith Japan^At honiie .and' aWoii^ Mhsuif^ 
experts are at' your service, to -gKe ypu the ansxjer that will ensure rapid disFatch'and jthe^'bcdr" 

- * - ■ ' i 

returns in banking trading and investment. ■ ‘ -j 


THE MITSUI BANK, ltd. 


I4EAD .OfflCE; VURAKAJ-CHO, TOKTO. ' lAFAN 
OVeKSBAd BRANCHES 1 

LONDON BRANCH NCW YORK AGCNOY 

BANGKOK branch BOH^UKY BRANCH 

SINGAPORE BRANCH 
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FOUNTAINS 

AND 

BALCONIES 

High^ligtitod by 
round end polhted 
arches, and reflected 
In a courtyard swim¬ 
ming pool. our air- 
conditioned Karachi 
is a green and golden 
weaving of traditions 
and innovatione. 



See more of the world at 2Ttnteroorrtinentat Hotels. 
For reservations, call your TravN Ag^t or 'phendt 

LONbpN ' ftEGa«i.«<42 . ItSfr 

BISMIMSHAM CENtnl^S- OlASOOW. CENml SOiG 

KARACHI 

. INTERCeWTIHahTAt; 

Curt PByw. dBn>. Mpi; 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 


London April t 


■ •nil rst« (froa % 

. i 


1 daik* mtK%: 
Ci^ngbutlct.... 3 

Dtocounc hevws ... 3 

Vocal autborUlac... 4*4 

3 muKlIm' 

Local aiHheritlM... 5 

Pinanca lie«nw .... * S't 
CaH moAoy: 

CUarinf banka* 

minlmuin. 3*c 

Day-co-day Bfiraad.. 


Day-co-day cfiraad. 


HarkoC 4iacnunt rMaa 

(3 mbntha'): % 

Traaaunf billa... 

•aokWiU.. 4'2-4*,4 

Pina trada oiila.. S*4-4'4 

laro-dolior dapoaica: 

7 days' notka... 3*a~^U 
3 montha'. 4->a 

■uro-atarNng dapoalta 

(In Paris): 

2 days' notlca... 4ii-4*4 

3 months'. 5-4*4 


New York 


Tranury Mila: 

I March 31 . i m 


Harkat papar: 

Bank bilh. 3% 

' Cares of deposit. 3 iSO 


April 7. I 503 Cares of deposit. 3 iSO 

Porward covar (3 menifis'): 

Annual interest cose, US dollars. 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 


TrooMry Mila. 

Primo Innk Dllla. 

■ aro-dollar/UK local 

autkoricy loana. 

Kuro-dollara/Bur»>atarling . 


In favour of: 
New York .... 
New York .... 


New York . 
London .... 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 



MONEY MARKET REPORT 

W HILE Treasury bill rate declined some¬ 
what more in London than in New 
York at the weekly tenders oi new maturi¬ 
ties, the London rate continued to drop in 
market dealings during the week so that the 
cx>vered arbitrage margin on a swap of three- 
months bills widened to s’l: percentage point 
in New York’s favour from V04 pomt a 
week earlier, although the Oost of three- 
months forward cover on sterling remained 
unchained. 

At raday’s tender in London the dis¬ 
count market syndicate held its bid at 
£98 i8s. 6d. for die sixth week running 
since the change in Bank rate, but total 
applications for the £220 million bills on 
offer rose ^^28.5 milhon to £38$.! million 
from the week t^fore, so that the syndicate’s 
allotment dropped to 34 per cent from 45 
per cent. The bill rate fell o.29d. per cent 
to 86s. o.i2d. per cent at the tender: in the 
market it dropped from 4/;, per cent a week 
earlier to 4;?^ per cent. At Monday’s weekly 
auction in New York the average rate of 
discount on 91-day bills dropped from 
3.525 per cent to 3.503 per cent, its lowest 
since January 27th, partly because in¬ 
vestors were anticipating the retirement of 
$1,500 million three-months bills on April 
15th without replacement. 

Credit was generally short in Lombard 
Street most of the week and the authorities 
gave varying amounts of help. 


T/ie full range of money market table:, 
mil re-^appear ne.xt mck. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


us$. 

Canadian $. 
Franch Fr... 
Swim Fr. ... 
Ball fan Fr. . 

Dutch GId.. 

W. Gar. Dm. 
Italian Lira . 
SwadUh Kr. I 
DanMi Kr. . I 
AutcrianSch. 

* Offleial Umiu. 


l3'622-M-027 
ll-M.llM'i 
137 06- 

142 05 
9-9B34-I0-28Ii 
II 037-11-36^ 
1725-1775 
14 ■17*4-14-70 
19 06* 1-19 •61 
72-25-73-345 


2-79Hu-i»,* 

3 02it-*2 

13- 7l*4-fi 
12-11-11*4 

139-37*1- 

10 0914 - 4 '* 

I74l^^t 

14- 39ir^ 
19 29V-*t 
72 28-31 


2-79I*u-1I,4 

s-oiyi, 

13- 7lW 

12- I0*a-3t 
I39-32'2- 

37'j 

I0-09VH 

lll2*4-*a 

1740*4-49*4 

14- 39)a-H 
l9-30V-3l’a 

72-27-30 


Thfoa Months Forward 

Unitad States $. I *t-* 2 C. pm *a-*ac. pm 

Canadian $. **i*-*iac. pin. **)ar-*i 4 C. pm 

Franch Fr.| * 2 -lc. db ^ Wic. dis 

Swiss Fr.I 3*a-3*gc. pm 2^^c. pm 

Balfian Fr.| iO-5c. pm l4-9c. pm 

Dutch Gid. 3'2-3i4C. pm 3*4-30. pm 

W. German Dm.I 4*a-4*4pf. pm 4*r-'apf. pn» 

Italian Lire. lO'i-M7^ lire dis 

Gold Prico at Fixing 

$ per fine ox...| 35 OS’i I 35 07^2 

Investment Currencies 

Invaitment S (London): % pm I I0*a I 11 

Security £ (New York): %di»l 0-3 } 0 3 

Bank of England Returns 


Discounts and advances .. 48 7 

Notes in circulation. 2,364 2 



■PROFITS AND RETURNS-, ,-CAPITAL AND CASH FLOW-» 



TRADING PROFITS 

Prev. Latest 

year year Change 

GROSS 
RETURN 
on net assets 
Prev. Latest 

year year 

NET 

RETURN 

on net equity assets 
Prev. Latest 
year year 

NET 

LIQUID 

ASSETS 

Prev. Latest 

year year 

Net 

new 

capital 

Increase 
in over¬ 
drafts 

NET 

CASH 

FLOW 

Prev. Latest 
year year 


£mn. 

£mn. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

tmn. 

£rnn. 

Breweries, etc. (15). 

44 2 

48 9 

+ 10 6 

13 3 

13 1 

7 1 

7 1 

19 4 

20 6 

12 1 

0 2 

14-2 

16 3 

Building (20). 

12 6 

14 0 

+ II-I 

17-2 

16 2 

10 5 

9 7 

Dr. 3 8 

Dr. 4 8 

5-4 

1 4 

5-4 

6 2 

Paper and Packaging (6). 

. 2 6 

2-7 

+ 3-8 

10 7 

10 9 

6 3 

6-9 

2-2 

2 0 

Nil 

0 3 

0 8 

10 

Chemicali and Paintt (9). 

12-3 

13-8 

+ 12 2 

10 4 

Its 

7 3 

8 1 

3-6 

2 9 

0 5 

-0 2 

7 7 

7 1 

Clothing and Footwear (19) .... 
Electrical Manufacturing (15).... 

5 9 

7 0 

+ 18 6 

15-1 

17 4 

8 1 

9 5 

15 

15 

0-4 

-0 1 

19 

2 3 

43 9 

49 6 

13 0 

14-1 

15-0 

8-5 

8 9 

Dr. 32-8 

Dr. 23 9 

17 0 

-6 8 

25 0 

28 0 

Engineering (55). 

31-3 

31-8 

+ 1-6 

12-4 

118 

5 9 

4 9 

Dr. 1-7 

4-4 

1 8 

-2 4 

13 2 

12 8 

Entertainment (9). 

2-2 

2-6 

+ 18 2 

10-9 

ll-O 

5 7 

5-2 

0-8 

0 8 

1 5 

0 4 

0-4 

0 6 

Property (16). 

5 7 

6 2 

+ 8-8 

7 8 

8 5 

2 8 

3 1 

Dr. 3-7 

Dr. 6-3 

10 

2 6 

0 8 

0 6 

Food and Confectionery (19) ... 

43 0 

50 8 

+ 18 1 

14 0 

15 6 

7 5 

8 9 

3-7 

6-0 

17 

1 2 

16-2 

19 6 

Iron and Steel (18). 

106 0 

105-4 

- 0 6 

6-1 

4-3 

4 0 

2-2 

Dr. 14-7 

Dr. 40-6 

13-5 

19 0 

65 5 

56 4 

Motors, etc. (17). 

25-1 

32-6 

+ 29 9 

12-4 

15-9 

7-1 

9-4 

Dr. 18-9 

Dr. 14-0 

5 6 

-3 8 

12-4 

15 7 

Newspapers and Printing (7).... 

4 8 

5-1 

+ 6-3 

17 0 

16 8 

9 0 

9-2 

3-9 

3-2 

0 5 

0-5 

19 

2 0 

OH (1) . 

0 2 

0-2 


18 5 

16 9 

10 1 

9-2 

0-2 

0-2 

Nil 

Nil 



Shipbuilding (1). 

Shipping (3). 

0 4 

0 3 

-25 0 

12-1 

6-9 

5-6 

3 6 

0-9 

0-3 

Nil 

Nil 

0 1 

0 1 

18-1 

22-1 

+22-1 


2-1 


2-3 

23-1 

30-9 

Nil 

-0 2 

16 5 

19 0 

Shops and Stares (8). 

47 5 

51 5 

+ 8-4 

25-’6 

21-6 

14-4 

n -7 

36-1 

34-8 

38 8 

Nil 

10 6 

111 

Cotton (6). 

18 

1-9 

+ 5 6 

3-1 

2 8 

19 

15 

6-9 

5 6 

0-4 

-0 5 

0 9 

0 6 

$llk, rayon and othor textilu (11) 

6 4 

8-4 

+31-3 

6-2 

HO 

23 

6-8 

2-6 

13 

0 6 

1-3 

3 6 

3-9 

Wool (II). 

51 

5-8 

+ 13-7 

lO-S 

12-1 

5-8 

7-2 

Or. 4-9 

Dr. 9-5 

0-3 

2-6 

17 

2-2 

Tobacco (2) . .. 

107-3 

114-0 

+ 6-2 

18-6 

18-7 

9-9 

9 7 

53-5 

49-5 

Nil 

10 5 

36 8 

38-6 

Mitcellanoous manufacturing (d8) 

67-5 

72-7 

+ 7 7 

14-5 

15-0 

8 0 

8 7 

22 7 

23 5 

5-2 

4 7 

30 9 

33-6 

Miscelfaneoua others (23). 

6-9 

to 4 

+ 16-9 

10-7 

11-7 

60 

6 9 

Dr. 1-6 

Dr. 6-6 

Nil 

3 3 

3-9 

4-2 

Ail group*— (147 companlea). 

#•2 9 

6S7-7 

+ M 

12 1 

12 3 

4-7 

4-8 

97*1 

81 9 

98-4 

3^8 

270 5 

282-1 


Th« quarttrfy tables givitig the full analysis of compare balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts are no latter being published 
in The Eonioniist; but mB be sent pea of cheage (within the next two weeks) and for future quarters on application to the 
Investment Department^' The Economist^ 22, Ryder Streett Londoti) S.IT.l. 

leaUtcNil as a Newspupcr. Aotborkedl Ih Bcccmd CIbm Mall. Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Primed in V-nplmid Hy Si Clements Press Tid. London r.C J i*nhll«he<f by Mic (kunomist 
New^mapirr Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street. I on don. fi.W.l. Telepfionc : %Vh|ichul| IMI. Poiti-iic on this Usiir : UK 4-Id ; Ci\cr«cHX •',d. 
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Once navigation depended on 
visibility. No more. Today 
equipment developed by ITT 
enables aircraft to take off, 
reach a destination and land in 
virtually any kind of weather. 
Since 1907 ITT scientists have 
pioneered most of the major 
improvements which have 
transformed flying from a 
"seat-of-the-pants” talent into 
an exact science. And today, 
every 30 seconds somewhere In 
the world, an aircraft lands 
safely with the help of 
equipment developed by ITT. 


Today tiwy fly...waathar or not 

One of the tateat examples of 
this is the use of ITT radio 
altimeters as |!»art of an all- 
weather landing system aboard 
BOAC’s fleet of VCIO's. 

These new jets also carry ITT 
teleprinters for the in-flight 
reception of weather data. 

Among ITT's many avionic 
Inventions IsTACAN.a 
navigational system proven 
suitable for high-speed jets. An 
ITT division is now equipping 
more than 3000 Allied Jet fighters 
with TACAN equipment built 
by ITT affiliates In Germany, 

Italy, Canada, Belgium, the 
Netherlands. Japan and the U.S. 


Our worldwide organization Is 
uniquely equipped to handle 
such jobs. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation-world’s 
largest International supplier 
of electronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 
World Headquarters: 

320 Park Avenue. 

New York. New York 10022« 
European Headquarters: 

11 Boulevard de I'Empereur, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. 

See the ITT Exhibit, 

Langenhagen Air Show. Hanover. 
24April~3 May. 


ITT Ifi Europe eince 1B79 / employing more then 120,000 Curopeene / 18 eom- 
pehilee / 103 plente / menufecturtng In virtuelly every country in free Europe. 


m 
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ettortf of toioneo 
and tMbiKdocr ivodooad deiinUe 
qoaUtiil ai^ tofiiit Uib ever oa^ 

8o ^odar’i itad is Uiditar, toodier and inan 
donliia. Katiiwwa aio oonstaaflj Undiiic 
flaw osss for tbese new steals, nsaa wMdi 
have an inwaet on our wajr of Ufa, oar hopes 
and happiness. Tawata Sted, one of the 
world’s ls|din« stsd-mahprs, is dedicated to 
the making of better stsSL Its inasstre 
prodnetive fadlittos. technical IldDs and 
research and derdopment laboratoriss are 
available to meet the consnmsrt i^eed for 
superior prodnets. 


; miAM MMUCffi llollt & iUcMferlM« Shap«t, ShMt PfllnQ, Bdfi« Wlr« Itodi & Wlr« 
Froductai Htevy A MmII«iiii MdtM, ItdctrlMl ShMta, Hof Rotiwi Sh«*lt & Strip* Cold Rollod 
ihdoti & Strip* Oolvflfilspd Shoota* Alumlnliod Shoots* Tin Flotos* Hot Eictrtitlon Products* 
Htph Tofifllo Stroppth Sjtaots* Stalnloss Stools* ofc. 

TAwaCt^dON a stwI cow, in. hma CMIcot Morunouchl* Chlyodo-ku Tokyo* Joppn 
Taimn TI«W« TKUW (VAWATASn A ia rt iaa OMWial OSlMi ttooni 3506, 375 Itark 
AyMu*. Nlwr York ». N.Tm U.S.A. Toloat 324386 (VAWATA) U* Aafoio* OStaoi team 
tM Wllclitro Plowpf IMd-t 615 S. Ptowor St.* lot Anpolot 17* CoWomtai* U.S.A. Tolon 
0^-275 lYAWATAISCO LSA) I w opo — Oi lt o i fmmormann Strotto 15, Dvttol^ff, 
Woct Oormony T«NiW 085S4r850 (YAWATAST OS») 
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Examples show how a cem<^nt producer and ^ petroleum ir^her found 
this the way to reduce operating costs and improve product quality 



In cement plants 

In the competitive U. S. cement 
market, the plant with a capacity 
large enough to deliver low operat¬ 
ing costs is the one most likely to 
show a satisfactory profit. A reason 
why so many donU is that roughly 


hdf Ate, over 25 years old and ob¬ 
solete W l^y !a standards Of equip¬ 
ment sm of manpower. 

One progressive cement cotfi^ 
pony, lool^ ^ward lower costs 
and a unlfoimy high quality prod¬ 
uct, recently considered a multi- 
mdliOn-dbUar investment In ultra¬ 
modern facilities. PwUem: (1) Pre¬ 
determine the feasibility of such an 
investment; (2) Select the organi¬ 
zation best eqiiipp^ to ei^ecute the 
project; ( 3 ) Blake them^t econom¬ 
ic arrangement for effi<dcnt design 
and speedy construction. 

All three parts of the problem 
were solved by assigning complete 
responsibility to Kellogg on a lump¬ 


sum baste-^an ina^vation in the * 
cement industry. Premised on tech¬ 
nical and econcmiicsludies prepare 
by Kellogg's Cement and ^yro*' 
Processing Department, the' cmi- 
tract covered the Sf^e fuU range 
of engineering-procuremeht-con- 
struction and start-up services 
which Kellogg pioneered as a single 
management Sanction in the petro¬ 
leum and chemical industries. 

One unique feature of this ce¬ 
ment plant is the huge, 9-8ection, 
510 -foot kiln. The sections were 
joined by a Kellogg-developed, non¬ 
stop welding technique in 750 man¬ 
hours. Conventional methods would 
have taken 4 to 5 times as long. 



A world record 
in oU refining 

Plant modernization has proved a 
highly economical approach to com¬ 
petition in petroleum refining. The 
key is in replacing several small pro¬ 
cess units with a single modern unit 
of equivalent capacity. Because of 


its improved design, the larger unit 
is able to produce uniform products 
of higher quality and to achieve 
higher thermal efficidhcy with a re¬ 
duction in utility requirements. 

This had been the experience of 
a leading U.S. oil company when 
planning the two largest units in its 
Texas City refinery expansion—one 
a 150,000 BPD crude oil distillation 
plant, the world's largest, and a 
47,580 BPD Orthoflow* fluid cata¬ 
lytic cracking unit. Problem: ( 1 ) 
Obtain detailed engineering and 
economic studies which would as¬ 
sure the efficiency of the project; 
(2) Require the selected contractor 
to prepare all designs, including 


final construction drawings and spec- 
ifications .. . purchase, inspect, 
expedite, and handle traffic of all 
materials and equipment . . . fur¬ 
nish all hibor, equipment, and sup¬ 
plies necessary for construction 
... erect, inspect, and provide test¬ 
ing required to assure operable 
facilities. 

By exploiting Kellogg's toul re¬ 
sources in solving all these prob¬ 
lems, thA cnjde oil distillation plant 
and fluid; c|iiti|lytic cracking unit 
have exccMed^ip^ 

As a resulti five (dder umts have 
been retired-^^ imilce thfA Texas 
City refine]!^ 



KaLLOGG INTBRNATIONAL OORPOSATION, 62 CMII.TBIN mSIT, LONDON, W. I. a aabakliary of Pallnan iDoorponladai^lMTn M. W. KBLLOCC COHrAMT, NEW VOEE 
THE CANADUN KBIXOCC COMPANY, UMITEO, TOEONTO SOCtETB KELLOGG, PARIR ■■■■■■■■■ DEIHICBB KELLOGG INDUEniEMAO G. m. b. M.. DUMELDORf 

COHPANIA KELLOGG E8PANOLA, MADRID RRHHMMRMi KELLOGG OVERSEAS COEPORATION, SYDNEY HMBHBHHI KELLOGG PAN AMBBICAN CpEPORATION, RUENOS AIRES 
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MONEY 


MATTERS 


dnE, best British standards Mr Maudlingfs yjey ItlMget has not scored high 
239 ) and may not do his, or his poliikal much good 

~ ^ standards elsewhere hia'S^t^^i^on nu^ seein qu^ and brave; 

.* .g engage the CMUpqi^'mailcet in simUar disdidine am 

but may ^vi^lMc^l)|bmediate impact (p. 285). 

a safer passage through 

^^ '■^'Ae money-raisers. But Aould we still 
purchase tax ? (p. 287). TTiose who bet 
manage a smile, but comi^ihl^ “ust wait 
Equities have been hdfM but fear of 
its (p. 307). 



Western Europeans 


I tin agree to financial policies—but this has always been 
yj:s^li(h to be going ahead again (p. 251). 

Eastern Europeans'ecpnomk “community” has a tougher time. But here is 
' anoih^ll^et gU^:i^W that elusive Russian growth rate (p. 292). 

Americans Tho farm passed by Congress last week may have prevented a catastrophe, 
but it itf jbhly a stop-g^p (p. 265). 


Atoms Hie Gpvenuncnt faces some of the harder facts of nuclear life but 
mapiifilfrturctas will have to face them too (p. 289). 

Wages Oti thfi dll seems set fair for another bout of inflation by court of 

Inquiry (^.?45)- 


MATTERS OF MOMENT 

Nato Militarily, western Europe looks more secure than ever. But the spectre of 
dissolution stalks it^ugh the Atlantic alliance; how can Nato be restored—or 
replaced ? (p. 242). 

Rhodesia Britain should state plainly that It will get tough if there is a rebellion 
in Southern Rhodesia. Meanwhile it should pursue a persuasive course 
(p. 241). Portrait of a possible rebel (p. 254). . 

Cyprus Greece Turkey beidg pu^ed finder apart by the Cyprus crisis just 
when their co-operation is becoming increasingly necessary (pp. 244 and 252). 


Khrushchev Mr Khrushchev, very much alive, reached his seventieth birthday on Friday 
(p. 257) on a wave of polemical attacks against the Chinese ; some of his friends, 
however, are evidently urging caution (p. 245). 

Brazil British businessmen in Brazil seem happy (p. 225). 

I^ly A rate of exchange is a rate of exchange is a rate of exchange (p. 246). 

BBC 2 The BBC is starting its second television channel. Pressure brought the creature 
into being but the corporation will get the blame if nobody loves it (p. 243). 

Nylon Ancient rumours may soon be confirmed as ICI and Courtaulds go their 
separate ways (p. 269). 

Elections Last weeVs local election results in Britain—•exactly like the opinion polls— 
foretell a smashing Laho^ir victory in autumn (p. 274). 


The Economist ■ Founded 1843 ■ 22 Ryder Street. St. James's. London. SW1 ■ Detailed contents on page 239 
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© Buffovglis help onolliei loiough 


•fiXiCY CORPORATION. HINT, ad¬ 
ministers to89,910 inhabitants and 
31,535 ratepayers, one thfrd of 
whom pay by some form of instal¬ 
ment. 

pROBLEMt To devise an efficient 
system of dealing with Rate Billing 
(which involves 1d5/)00 cash post¬ 
ings each year), Stores Ledger, 
Finance Ledger, Hotise Purchase 
Advances and Payroll for mpre 
than two thousand municipal 
employees. 

NOLVfOh With four Burroughs 
Series F accounting machines. 
METHOD: Rate Billing, Cash Post¬ 


ing, Stores Ledger, House Pur¬ 
chase Advances end Finance Led^ 
ger can be handled on any of the 
four machines. Payroll Is carried 
out on two Burroughs F1507i 
machines. The employee's record 
card and envelope are completed 
simultaneously, with payroll as an 
automatic by-product. 

RESuLTi Rate Biding and Cash 
Posting are handled at the rate of 
200 postings an hour, this/nodern- 
ized accounting system is so ffex- 
fble that, with the exception of 
Payroll, any machine can be used 
on any of the above jobs. 



Mru/otn Court Ib on* of four Borrougfia machlno 
fWMMlora mho now hBv§ »n B/fklwt account/ng V3t»m 
rithBlrflngarUpa. 


BUSlNtSSS DEFENDS ON 

Burroughs 

from MrUng MacMnat to Computers 

■mpffet Maohlitt LM., B88/3lt OxfoN 
iirMtrUiiiti. W.1. Tfl: NYD« Park mi 

Accounting Sales and ssrviea faclHt/as from 60 centres 
In Great Britain and Eire. Manufacturing In Scotland. 


SK^OSn flASS POSTAHK fOR i'HL tCOSOMIST I'AlD AT MTAV YORK. SI.Y. 
l‘ubli{tae(l fiLtikU t\tn S^LiirdtfV urii-CKo limeti a ^car In LoBJun. Latalaod 
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Brazil 

Sir —The council of the British and Com¬ 
monwealth Chamber of Commerce in Sao 
Paulo wishes to protest vehemently against 
the article Brazil Cracks ” in The 
Economist of April 4th. This article not 
only misleads the British public but is 
bewildering to Brazil, a country which has 
always held in highest regard British fair¬ 
ness and integrity. Your report mis- 
j represents the facts conceding a public 
f uprising which overthrew Communism in 
the largest republic in South America.— 
Yours faithfully, 

C. K. Atkinson 

Chairman, British and Commonwealth 
Chamber of Commerce 
Sao Paulo 

★ 

Sir —You say that “ as for Carlos Lacerda 
and his allies, anti-communism is a cloak 
for an unwillingness even to consider their 
country’s major problems.” You should 
visit Rio dc Janeiro some time and sec 
what Lacerda’s administration has done for 
that city; with new schools, hospitals, 
roads, slum clearance, etc., Governor 
Lacerda’s administration is one of the few 
in Brazil which has been making use of 
the Alliance for Progress Funds with 
detailed and specific plans. 

You have completely mis^ the point of 
this revolution (bloodless, let me say in 
passing) which is to definitely rid this 
country of the reactionary oligarchy with 
which we have been inflicted ever since 
1930. Ranieri Mazzili, Goulart’s constitu¬ 
tional successor, and one of the old gang, 
will not be allowed to stay in office. He 
will be substituted, so that Brazil can get 
on with the work of making the reforms 
which to date have been frustrated by our 
past presidents. 

I can assure you. and Havana radio can 
bear me out, that Castro has definitely lost 
this revolution.—Yours faitlifully, 

Sao Paulo B. Cleaver 


The Drugs Industry 

Sir —Your suggestion (April 4) that “ the 
tide has begun to flow strongly against the 
industry in the long war of attrition be¬ 
tween the industry and the Ministry of 
Health over drug prices” is surely a little 
out of date. Now that the industry’s re¬ 
search effort (which has delivered the goods 
in terms of new healing products) is uiling 
off, doubts have arisen over the policy of 
cheapness first and hang the consequences. 

Since Mr Enoch Powell, who was re¬ 
sponsible for importing “pirate” anti¬ 
biotics from Italy for the NHS hospitals, 
left office, the Fox case has embarrassingly 
given rise to the suggestion that in doing 
so he was unknowingly compounding a 
felony, since the secrets had been stolen 


from the American patent-holder. 

The proposed action in New York State 
Is not “the first crack in the American 
citadel”: for some years the US authori¬ 
ties have been acquiring for veterans’ hos¬ 
pitals cheap drugs from unlicensed sources. 
A simster consequence of these moves by 
Britain and the tJSA is that up to a dozen 
nations which have inade no contribudon 
to phan^eudcal research and probably 
never wiU» have been quick to repudiate 
drug patats in order to obtain something 
for nochfaig* What happens if the rot 
sprci^? 

In'" pharmaceuticals for Britain alone 
/yptn of expmts is at sti^, not to mcation 
w slowing dowid in tba acarch for new 
life-saving drugs. As a {neimfe of encourag- 
km inventiveness—on which this country 
rraes heavily for its ]ivhstg*^tbe patent sys¬ 
tem has stc^ die tdst 'M time. If com- 
pulsoi^' licences We a place in the 
systen^ a temTOtary monopoly is also an 
essend^ pan of h. Any toyalty ought to be 
enough to allow the mvtotor to recoup his 
research and development costs. In the 
lijAt oi ihe enormous scale of the research 
effott ef the leading drug companies, 18 p^r 
oedf in pvticular case could well be quite 
iitadeqiW^Yours faithfully, 

Bansteadi Stirrey Frederick Hartley 


[The Fok case has not, on our information, 
been finally decided .in the United States.] 

Portuguese Loan 

Sir —In your issue of March 28th you 
published an article, on Portugal under the 
title ” Salazar’s Open Wound ” which con¬ 
tained a mis-statement of fact. It was stated 
in the article that last autumn “ the Vice- 
Governor of the Bank of Portugal tried to 
float a loan on the London market, though 
without success.” I have the authority of 
the Portuguese Government to correa this 
misapprehension. The Vice-Governor-did 
indeed come to London at that time to make 
exploratory soundings about an eventual 
sterling loan, following the British Govern¬ 
ment’s relaxation in favour of EFT A coun¬ 
tries of the restrictions on foreign bond 
issues in the London market. His enquiries 
met with a favourable response. The Portu¬ 
guese Government subsequently decided, 
however, as the governments of certain 
other ETTA countries arc also understood 
to have done, that the current cost of long¬ 
term borrowing in sterling was higher t^n 
they were prepared to pay.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, John Phillimore 

London, ECi 


Capital Gains Tax 

Sir —I am sorry to find The Ecmiontist 
accepting the idea of an indefinite period 
capital gains tax, as surely this would be 
both unfair and contribute to the rigidity of 


the economy which you are usually so 
anxious to free. 

Take a simple example; an investor hat 
had most of his money in an investment 
trust for 10 years during a period of infla¬ 
tion and has made a 200 per cent capiml 
profit and doubled his mcome. He is then 
strongly advised to change to another 
similar company because it Is believed that 
the management of the first one is 
deteriorating. With a 25 per cent gains ux 
he cannot do this without giving up one- 
sixth of both his capital and income, lliere- 
fore almost certaimy nothing is done, and 
the movement of nxmey from less ef^enc 
to more efficient companies is constrained. 
The tra^oyee whose salary has doubled in 
a period ol inflation is not penalised for 
changing jobs and to suggest such a measure 
would be absurd, but there is a broad simi¬ 
larity between his position and that od the 
investor who is in any event already subject 
to additional taxation. 

The other capital taxes you mention, 
including wealth taxes, gift taxes and a 
rather longer term gains tax than at present, 
are all relatively far more acceptable from 
the point of view of both equity and 
economic efficiency.—Yours faithfully, 
Colchester, Essex G. F. N. Knox 


University Bookshops 

Sir— It would be a pity if booksellers were 
deterred from acting on the conclusions of 
your excellent article on university book¬ 
selling (April nth) by the statement you 
quote that “ no decent university shop can 
do with less than /^i 50,000 annual turn¬ 
over.” In the course of a series of visits 
last year I was given a good deal of informa¬ 
tion about diis new land of bookshop set 
up within die university site and therefore 
not easily accesriblc to the public, and 
gathered that annual turnovers ranged from 
£20,000 ten £70,000, depending on the size 
of the university served. Yet these were all 
flourishing shops, without the service of 
which the universities concerned would have 
been immeasurably worse off. 

Your readers may like to know a summary 
of the profit margin given me by a director 
of the most attractive shop I visited: “ Gross 
profit, 19 per cent of turnover ; salaries and 
overheads, 12 per cent of turnover ; net pro¬ 
fit, 7 per cent of turnover,” As one who is 
neither a businessman nor an economist, I 
should like to know whether this statement 
should be equated with information supplied 
by the Inland Revenue giving the ratio of net 
profit to turnover (sec The Times, 2nd 
April, 1964). This information suggests that 
al^ut 45 per cent of non-manufacturing 
companies are making less than 5 per cent of 
their turnover as net profit.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, P. A. Larkin 

The University, Hull Librarian 
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Legato 


... In harmony; together; a 
spirit of co-operation ... a 
spirit that flourishes in the 
Delta Group, combining the 
enthusiasm and resources of 
more than forty companies to 
provide a specialist service in 
non-ferrous metals and alloys 
that is one of the largest and 
finest in Europe. Their 
products, in numerous wrought 
and cast forms, are evident in 
every walk of life ... in 
building, transport, power, 
engineering, communication 
and scientific development. 


7 ^^ 
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The Delta Metal Company Limited 


CAST GREENWICH 
LONDON 8.B.10 


lr««nwlch 0123 Jk 71B1 


DARTMOUTH STREET 
BIRMINGHAM 7 


Aaten Cro«» 3671 
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MAY W TH 
TO JUNC OMO 


A panorama of {ndusirial and 
plant equipment and consumer 
goods. The programme for this 
glittering gatheiir^ of inter¬ 
national achievement Includes: 

• Machine Tool Exhibition 

• Exhibition of the Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering 
Industries 

• Expomat : International Civil 
Engineering and Construction 
Equipment Exhibition 

• Pans Trade Fair 

• International Textile Market 

• International Energy and 
Industrial Heating Exhibition 

• Expobois: International Exhi¬ 
bition of Wood Machinery 
and Wood IrKkistrlee. 

• Railway Rolling Stock and 
Lcicomotive Exhibition 


You may want to know more 
before you comte to the Paris 
Technical fortnight. 


Please write forfuH 
information: 




«Ffmi 


■ -» 
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PER DOLLAR OF COST 
PER $Q. FT. OF SPACE 
PER POUND OF WEIGHT 
PER DOLLAR OF FUEL 



BUILT-IN 

SAFETY 

For 30 years, in thousands 
of boiler rooms around 
the world... 

Ho U/myHSi Steom Generator Has Ever 
Suffered A Hamdous Steam Explosion 


Basic Ciaylon design elimliiafes the danger of hazardous steam c\pIo- 
•ions, because the heating surface is confined to a single continuous tube. 
There are no drums or headers within the fire zone, providing additiojial 
protection. Electronic safety controls protect the equipment against dam¬ 
age which might result from Combustion, air, water, power or fuel failure. 
Explosion insurance is virtually built info the Clayton boiler. Compact, 
rugged and dependable, Clayton Controlled Circulation Steam Genera¬ 
tors earned a world-wide reputation for efficient, economical operatjon. 

Fully automatic, sizes range from 16 5 to 175 hp, or 475 to 6,000 lbs/ 
•team/hr. All sizes 65 to J95 psi; larger sizes 15 to 295 psi, and higher 
U^n request. Hum gas. light or heavy oil, or gas oil combination. 
Shipped complete, ready lo opciatc. No c.xtias to buy.../lavo/y tested 
to custonur specifi( 


COMPACT...Clayton steam geiicrafors weigh miieli less (hail other boilers 
and require only 10 to of the space. Jnsiall anyuhe/c on an\ Hoor 
from ba^ment to roof. 


ECONOMICAL.. .Comparable in pi ice t4> oi dinni y boilers’. \ef costs less ta 
•hip, less to insliill...and less to opei.ilc, with fuel savings fiom 30 50'c. 

EFFICIENT... Clay ton boilers operate at 80''^efficiency, assuiing maxi¬ 
mum lbs, hr steam per fuel doH.u. Full prcssuie. 3 mm fiom a cold it.u t. 

FLEXIBLE... Clayton modern steam mav be gcaicd to am dem.inil. Being 
•clf contained, single units may be loealcd at points ol use to save piping 
expense and eliminate line losses, or cenii.illv groupetl to pi ovule up to 
72,000 Ibs/hr of steam, oi moie, dcpcndnrg on application. 

AUTOMATIC.. .All factois of sle.ini pioiliiclion automaticallv conli oiled. 
CI.Tyton boilers float on the line, puulucing steam insi.uiilx .is needed. 
When demand drops ofl'. fuel consumption diops. 

SAFE. . .Clayton boilers meet retpiiiemcnls of A.S.M K. Bovver Boiler 
Code, Underwriters’ Laboratories, I .icioi y Mutual and ( anadiaii Stand¬ 
ards Association, and aie shop inspected by the H.iiift>id Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Co. 

DEPENDABLE. ..Before shipment, cvoiy Clayton steam generator is pre¬ 
tested to customer-.specified operating conditions. I'oniplciclv self-con¬ 
tained, Clayton generators are shipped complete, readv to tiperat^ when 
service lines arc connected. No accessories to buy'. Thousands of iiistnllu- 
tions in 95 countries around the world attest to the universal acceptance 
of Clayton generators*for healing, aii- conditioning and piocc.ssmg .steam. 



fw HKH OR LOW PRESSURE 
fw HERTMC OR PROCESSING 

for CONTINUOUS OR 

INTERMITTENT OPERATION 

for SINGLE OR 

MULTIPLE LOCATIONS 



Thi* installation can provide five to six times the volume ot 
steiom in lesb floor Uian rerjuired by an orciprvrry jC'Q 

hp boiler. 


Knuinecnnft data and comph tc spCi if'n at it ms on 
the full ratline of nttuleh m <a/ahlc rv/ rctfucM, 


■HsmmiiiBai 

MODEL R-IS.S' 

MODEL R 19 

mQdel w-so 

MODEL W 7S 

MODEL It-110 

MODEL W 175 

lOlUR NOSSEfOWEI OUTPUT from 60 F. 
(iS.G^'C ) FeedNotor 

16 S BHP 

33 BMP 

50 BHP 

75 BHP 

TIO BHP 

175 BMP 

NEAT OUTPUT 

<D 33.47S BTU/BHP 

55.^ 3i« BTU, Hr. 

119 194 K|C»I, Hr. 

f 104,675 BTU Hi,~^ 
278 388 K|Cal/Hi 

I b/3,750 eiU Hr. 
471 800 KgCai. Hi 

Z.SIO 625 BTU Hf. 
632,700 KgCal'Hr 

^ 66.> 250 BTU Hr 
'♦.V 960 KgCal Hf 

5 856 125 BTU H. 
1.476 300 KiCai h< 

STEAM OUTPUT 9 150 PSI 

from 60*F, (15 B'’C 1 Fe»rf«rit*r 

475 It* /Hr. 

216 Kc/Nr. 

950 lb> Hr. 

432 Kf'Hr. 

14 30 Lbs / Hr. 

£49 Kg Hr 

2144 lbs Hr. 

972 5 Kg/hr 


5000 Lbs H>, 

2268 Kg Hr. 

EQUIVALENT OUTPUT . 

from ond at 212or. (I00''C ) Fcdwalar 

$70 Lbs / Hr. 

259 HC' Hr 

n'49 Lba/Hr. 

518 Kg/Hr 

1/25 Lbi/'Hr. 

782 K| Mr 

2588 TKTllr. 

1174 Kg Hr ^ 

3800 Lbl Hr, 

1724 Kg/Hr 

6000 Ibe, Hr. 

3722 Kg.Hr 

iTCAM OPERATINS PSEistmC 

200 PSI Dtilfn ProoMro 




65 . 150 ^Sl 

4 57 • 10 54 Kr Cm: 

65 195 PSI 

4 5? • 13 7 Kg/Cm: 


TNENMAL iFFlCiCNCY — Minimum 

At Normal Capacity, Bl Hitod 

10% 



75% ' 

80% 

80% 

APfiQKIMATC OVES-AU DIMENSIONS 
iBIliMi 

41* . 1 04 M 

60 ' .1.52 M 

74" • 1 88 M 

85". 2 18 M 

66" - 1 68 M 

74-" . 1 88 W 



■EagaoBwi 

38 " 97 M. 

47" i 26 Im 

4r 1 04 M 

49" 1 24 M 




—87^T7rii— 

' t cT" y'ji M , 

80" 2 04 M 

87" 2 21 M 



1400 lb*. 

1740 Lbo ■ 791 Kf 

2300 Lbs . 

2/40 Lbs 1749 Kg 



5200 Lbs 

6180 Lbs. - 2810 Kg 



SALES AND SEDVICC IN SB COUNTRIES 

OF’nCES; Cinci/in'atF ‘ 
Mexico City, Mexico* Bornem, Bcifituin 
SaA Piulo. Brarit ^ 

MANUFACTURING: Austi.iiia • 

Lmi; -i'iiJ • I II ijnU • Jiip.m • Mumlo • S/.n!* a 


BOX 550. EL MONTE. CALIFORNIA. U.S. A. * CabU Address: CLAYCO. EL MONTE 


CLAYTpN 

OF BElfilUM, S.A. 

STAATSBAAN TEMSE BREENOONK 

BORNEM, BELGIUM 















































The quickest, simplest and most direct way to months), spend a surprisingly short time in the 
Scandinavia is to fly there BEA and SAS. You air (only 95 minutes to Copenhagen, 140 tO 
travel on modern and comfortable aircraft (choice Stockholm, 180 to Oslo)* 
of Comet, Caravelie, Coronado — and soon the Your appointed travel agent Is ready ahd able to 
Trident), have a selection of day or night flights give you all the infoitnat^n you heed, book your 
(over 30 a week to Copenhaipsn in the summer flight, arrange accommodationi 



TO SCANDINAVIA 


BRITISH EVRBFrSN HIHWSVS SHB S C S H B I H A V IB N A IR11 N B S S T 8 T E M 







The starting point Is an undeveloped area—anywhere In the world. The 
need Is to process mineral wealth by the most Solent and economical 
means. The way to set at^ut this task Is to consult the Edgar Allen 
Group. 

On your behalf, the Group will conduct geological and feasibility 
surveys,* compile financial and economic reports; carry out labour 
force and communications research; design, build and commission 
the plant; supervise production and vain personnel during the Initial 
working stages—the entire project from inception to completion. 

The book "Materials Processing" tells the full background story of 
the resources and experience offered to you.by th&Edgar Allen Group, 
Imperial Steel Works, Sheffield 9. 


EDGAR AliEN^P 

8li« r«<lii«tlPii pf mlntralt and pthpr maUrials. 
0 Malprialil drying- Matarlala calcining, heating, 
fpaatliig and pppllng. Plant fpr cement, lime, 
dpipmitp, magnesite manufacture. Duet cpII« 
ectipn egulpment. Pulvericed fuel plant. 
Heat exchange equipment and industrial 
refrigeratipn plant. 
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Can you qualify 
for this 
challenging 
and rewarding 

busNs$ 



6ne of America; ft Iar||i^f md 
respected pemmuttity plann^ 
and builders, is Axpai^tg its iiv . 
temational sales prganization to 
meet the qver-increasing demand 
for prime Horfda land, 

Applications for franchises arc 
being considered firom qualified, 
dynamic organizations with an 
establislied record of results. 
Organizations which <;tuaUfy, < 
will be awarded exclusive repre<» 
seiitationH, proved with proven 
sales pronmieisal material and 
backed by a large sdiedule of 
international advertimn ft. 

Since 1967, General Develop¬ 
ment has orfeated Port Charlotte 
onvth^ Oulf Coast and Port Mala- 
liir and Pori. St. Lucie on tlie East 
Coast of Florida. More than 7,000 
homes, 1,100 kilometers of paved 
roads and 570 kilometers bf water¬ 


ways have been constructed for 
these tlmving cities. These commu¬ 
nities help make Florida one of the 
fastest-growing states in America, 
Get full particulars now, Write 
Mr. Nicholas Morley, Director 
Overseas Division, General De¬ 
velopment Corp., P.O. Box 1308, 
Miami, Florida 33134, U.S.A. 





Clearly, no one in his senses would 
use chewing gum at a time and place such aS this. 

However there are times and places 
where the use of chewing gum can be most bene¬ 
ficial ; in fact its discreet use is a mark of tact and 
consideration for others as it is a definite aid to 


oral hygiene. 

Doublemint chewing gum is especi¬ 
ally made fbr such people. Its ingredients are 
carefully selected throughout, even its flavour 
has been double distilled; in fact, as its name 
implies. Doublemint is double good and gives 
you double benefits in many ways. 

GENERAL DEVELOPMENT Try some at the right time and in the 

CORPORATION right place and see for yourself. 


• $175,000,000 in assets. 

• More than 10,000 stockholders. 

• Approximafoly 200,000 
acres of Florida land 
under development. 

• Approximately $650,000,000 
worth of land at 

today's evaluation. 


ilM 2 
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Foralgn trading vessel '‘60SHUiN-SCN’\ authorized by 
the Japanese Government in the 17th Century. 



Follow the Trade Winds with Nichimen 

They blow towards Japan, where Nichimen handles £500,000,000 worth of trade opch year. We have 
4,^ specialists all over the world, ready to offer you swift and satisfactory service. 

Our imports, and exports cover everything from textiles to electronic equipment, as well as technical 
know-how and massive construction projects. Nichimen’s 70-year history In domestic and international 
trading assures more benefits and greater prosperity to the companies with whom we deal. 

If you would like the same assistance, our representative in your country would be delighted to serve 
you. Give him a call and see. 


8 Nichimen Co,, Ltd, 

C.r.O. )|ox 18, Japan Cable: "NICHIMRN OSAKA’* 


Landant Nichfmen Co\ Ltd., London Branch Tower Block 4, Hillgafo House. 
londoor E.C.4. Mwabsiett OetNtche Nichiinon G.m.b.H. Hamburg 3d, Ofosse bfetche«i 12. 
Rtfaua|4arii<i>«ufKb« hli<himon G.m b.H puesseldorf. Immermonfisfroste 13 Parlft ^ 

Tronce S.A. No‘.^ Roe WosTimglon, Paris Milanas Nichimen Italia S.p.A, Plozto '(feffo 
RepuMMf^a 32, Mi(dita - 

IMior iraneliee ana Ltaben iepreaenlatlvoei BERLIN • MADRIb • IRUSiHtS ^ ■ t 

3AH MAHOSCQ ^LOS ANOELES • MONTREAL • MEXICO CITY • CARACAS •ImijPlllW I 

LAGOS • MOMBASA • NAIROil • BEYROUTH • BAGHOAO-KARACHI - CALCUHA • RANOO^.- ^ 

DJAKARTA' BANGKOK - - MONO KOI4C • MANILA • SYPNIY - MELBOURHQml " r, 4 V > 
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WORLD’S PAIR? 









Alitalia’s ‘Visit USA Plan’ 
will make your dollars go further 

Alitalia's 'Visit USA Plan’ covers everything. The smallest 
detail is tailored to your needs: car hire, business parties^ 
hotel and train bookings, sightsseing throughout 
America and Canada —even a special tour of the World 
Fair. Relax the instant you board your Super DC-8 Jet 
Alitalia's 'Visit USA Plan' has arranged each step of your 
trip. You know exactly what you'll be spending; and you 
know it will all be done as economically as possible. 

Daily jets from LONDON to NEW YORK. Fares as low 
as £107.3s. return (14-21 day economy excursion fare)# 
The Fair opens on April 22nd. 

For details call your travel agent or any Alitalia office. 



AtRUNES 

ALITALIA IS IN ALL OF ITALY, AND 
GOES EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


ALITAUA Off'ices! 

LONDON 251-259 Regent Street. W.1. HEGent 4040 
GLASGOW Buchanan Street, C.l, City 3804 
MANCHESTER 521 Royal Exchange, 2. Daanag^ 2202 
DUBLIN 53 Middle Abbey Street, U Tel; 49422 









You sense it in a good car as soon as you sit behind tho wheel... in a 
fine sporting momdntybu byfng itio tt^’atfr>, That feeling of 

precision .., balance . \ .’fitness for the burpose.' Hold Penla\... and 
you getthe^ame-excitemonf. Th^ is-a precision mstrument, beaulilully 
designed for thdjob it ha3 to do.' ft f'^ls right Iri the hand . si(s c asy 
against the eye . . . matches your eKpertise with its own. T no Pnntax 
nyslom gives you everything a photograpfier can ever want - all trom 
cnc camera. .Just hold a Peninx -- you will leel at once lhat Ihi.s camera 
iS woith more than it costs. 

You can buy a Pentax for 
around seventy pounds. 
No other camera at any¬ 
where near the price can 
offer you more. 35mm : 
Through-lhc lens viewing : 
Micropnsm focusing : Stan¬ 
dard 65 mm. F/2 or F/1 8 lens 
focuses dov/n to 18 ins • Fully- 
automatic diaphragm : In¬ 
stant return mirror : Focal 
piano shutter with clcctron- 
IcelJy timed speeds up to 
1'iOOQlh ,aec ; Single stroke 
wind : Oyer a dozen inler- 
' changeable forvees: Over 1 00 
accessories. 


As3hii Pentsx 


OiSTRIBUTEO, SERVICED AND GUARANTEED BY 






PHOTOGRARHIC 


RANK PHOTOGRAPHIC • W00D6ER ROAb • LONDON • W12 





A second contract irtvolved this newMtension to thoir warehouses 
at Haddenham bringlno the total area to 15,000 square feet. 
Observe the clear rO.ef space and uninterrupted floor area which 
Crendon design and cei^atruction provfdee. 


A I^MPREHENSIVe ^ 
.SUILpIfl^rAND DESIGN SEftVtCC 

Inclii^nt Ui* prfptfina <)^gns, obhln^ 

dtmtiHM im mr^glng fln»nc9 if r^^/red. Wrttm 
for fui^:0lo^- ^tho Dlvlslohu 
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YOUtl BE SURPRISED )>iT HOW ij^LE HILTON COMFORT COS^U, < 


i‘ 'I" 


Y-iiv- 


■ ■ ^ 



'4 VI 


Chances are you*ve lieard about the 
comfort and hospitality of Hilton 
Hotels. (And ifs all truet) 

But did you know how reasonably little 
It all costs? For instancy, you can stay 
in a Hilton Hotel York City for 

as little as £30^p^ fjferson for a 
double room. fr. 

Here’s what greatVyaiv^, you get for 
your money. A wonderfully comfort¬ 
able room thaPsful^alr-^nditioned, 
Courteous, helpfutsiaryicefrom Hilton 
staff. And thouihtfUt H^touches like 
changing your Pbipts Mb Dollars, 
Food? Ah, how HIHbn hospitaiity ex¬ 
cels itself! In each Hhton Hotel you 
can enjoy everything from a modestly- 
priced snack in a OditeaShop to ^r- 
met dining In magnificent rg^urahta. 
And.at Wor^s Fair^ y^’li enjoy 
magnificent Hithin fodd e* the Ht^ r^ 
Cate International a^ the Better Liv¬ 
ing Center. YouMI find defteacies from 
five gourmet areas Mediterranean, 



Jofftrton Memorial, Waahtnglon, O.C. 


Latin American, European, North 
American, and Oriental. 

Children? Wfe love them. An4.to prove 
It, there’s no charge for children who 
share your room. 

So visit the New York World’s Fair— 
and bring the family along. A^d feel 
at home lha comfortable and reason¬ 
ably-priced Hilton Hotel, in NoWYork, 
you can choose among the W^fd-fa- 
mous Waldorf-Astoria, the ehk: $^oy 
Hilton, the fine new New York HlHofi, 
the odmfbrtable Statler HWton, or die 
Hilton Inn In Suburban Tarrytown. 
You’ll find that these fine Milton 
Hotels are within easy, low-cost trans¬ 
portation reach of the Fair; An^ while 
you aciti visiting New York, why not 
explore nearby historic Boston, Buf- 
faioand Niagara FaHs, and the nation’s 
capital in Washington, D.C. You’ll en¬ 
joy Hilton hospitality in all three cities. 
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HILTON limU INNS IN TMS lH.tU. 
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The Waldorf-Astorra Da/lon, Ohio 



The SaV6y HiWon Denver, Colo. 

The Statler Hilton Detroit, Mich. 

The New York Hilton El Paso, Tex. 
at Rockefeller Center Hartford. Conn. 


In Chicaco 

The Palmer House 
The Conrad Hilton 

anil in thaie cities 
thiooglMut MI 
Ujiitad Statea 

Atianla, Qa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo. N. Y. 
Cincinnati Ohio 
"Clevaiand, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Tax. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
MitwauKee, Wise. 
New Orleans, la. 
Pittsburgh, Pg. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Frandsco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

SL Louisa Mo. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Washington, O. C. 
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North American AMiaEiOtip ^ 
advancing the frontier^ (Sf sci^ce 



Fifteen areas of basic scientific inquiry Engineer operates fuel handling machine at nuclear power reactor Eight H-1 engines, built by NAA 

are pursued at NAA's new Science Center. built by NAA for U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. powered Saturn launch vehicle that 

lifted record 37|700 pounds into orbit. 


Today*! advanced research and development 
programs at North American Aviation cover a 
broad portion of the scientific spectrum. This 
creative Inquiry is one source of North 
American's wide corporate diversification. It 
Is also a prime factor in the company’s many 
contributions to the military and space pro-* 
grams of the Free World. This research is 


expanding the knowledge of man in many 
fields, Including rocketry, electronics, aviation, 
nuclear energy, space $ight, and life sciences. 
North American Aviation is helping to advance 
the frontiers of scientific knowledge tl^ough 
these divisions: Atomics International, Auto- 
netiCB, Columbus, Los Angeles, Hocketdyne, 
Science Center, Space & Information Systems. 


EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS: NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION S. A., 2S RUE DE LA COULOUVRSNiIrE. GENEVA. SWITZERLAND 
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his achievement 


depend on first-class treatment 


THE BOAC NEW YORK FIRST CLASS RETURN FARE IS NOW REDUCED BY £67 TO £254.118 


Look at the extra value a First Class ticket brings. 
Your executives have more room to work and relax 
in comfort. More important, they arrive refreshed, 
ready to get down to business in the right frame 
of mind. 

A First Class ticket offers rather more than status. 


It is an investment in the business success of the trip. 
BOAC serves IS cities throughout North America. 
Examples of First Class return fares from London 
include—Montreal £245.18: Toronto £265.10s: 
Boston £248.9s: Washingtop £268.16$: Chicago 
£291.17s: Detroit £278.13s. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 




TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH CUNARD, TCA, QANTAS AND AIR-INDIA 
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A GOOD Budget should be a major parliamentary occasion^ a sjignificaoill 
political act, and the product of a questing and reformmg .fflind^^ 
as a set of courageous fiscal dedsions. It is dij&dt tip pvt tbp. [ 
budget of 1964 very high marks under any of these four hcadb^^, 
question is whether Mr Maudling deserves any really black mjurk luador 
immediately important of them. 

Many people are already complaining that this budget was tod lementr ^ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's own estimate of the outlook for dpmand waa 
that he faced continued expansion at a high rate which, althon^' sothewnat 
lower than in recent months^ when it has been about 6 per cpnt, would still 
be very high and substantially greater than the 4 per cent per annum which 
he regards as the most that is “ sustainable.” Faced by this apparent necessity 
to check a rise in national income by somewhat less than 2 per cent, Mr 
Maudling has merely increased tobacco and alcohol taxes by / 1 100 million, which 
is equivalent to much less than one-half of one per cent of national income. 
If his own analysis of the prospect for demand was right, his action must bo 
insufficient. 

There is, as it happens, a stroi^ saving possibility that his analysis was not* 
right. The Treasury has often underestimated the extent to which at least; 
two sorts of demand can slow down of their own accord at the current stage [ 
of trade cycle: nobody can be sure that stockbuilding (including work-in-' 
progress) and new purchases of durables (especially motor cars) will go on. 
rising throughout 1964-65 at quite the recent rate. When to this is addi^ the! 
uncertainty over fixed investment in view of next October’s general elecriot^j 
it is easy to side with the agnostics of economic arithmetic this year: certainly^ 
more easy than to side with some of the theologians who are averring, widh. 
ridiculous quiddity, that £100 million of tax increases must spell irretrievabto 
disaster, while £200 million would have spelt cenain salvation, all within r 
national income that is likely to exceed £28,000 million in 1964-65. By most 
standards, Mr Maudling does not deserve to be bastinadoed for ignoring some 
of these ultimate pedantries of calculation, and for imposing merely these £100 
million of fairly innocuous tax increases, as a sort of worthy psychological symbol! 
that this is not just another vote-catching pre-election budget. 

The probability remains that, precisely on psychological grounds, his tactic 
has been ill-judged. The purpose of flaunting a symbol is to reassure doubters. 
Mr Maudling has not reassured them. When he sat down on Tuesday, he left 
the sterner daughters of the voice trf God around him muttering in righteous, 
indignation about his dangerous leniency. This has happened at a time when 
Britain is almost certainly going to run into a current deficit on its balance of' 
payments because of import stockpiling, and is probably going to run into 
a still bigger capital deficit because the approaching shadow of a likely Labour 
government might make investors more eager to move both long-term funds 
and short-term funk money abroad. Expansionists may indeed say, and say 
sensibly, that this prospect would probably have been only minimally affected iif 
the budget had been £50 million or £100 million sterner; the fact remains that 
supporters of demand restrietjon stoutly disbelieve this. Mr Maudling Would 
have done much better to have raised taxes or cut government expenditure by 
£56 million or £100 million more, and then to have declared specifically that ho, 
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would stand ready to rcsiimulate demand later in the year if 
this first injection proved slightly too deflationary. Instead, 
he has cut demand by less than the sternest dictates of eco* 
nomic arithmetic suggested he should, and indicated that he 
or his Labour successor may have to stand ready to use his 
slightly refurbished indirect tax regulator to cut demand again 
later in the year, if the country does run into the sort of balance 
of payments trouble which is by most forecasts probable— 
even although by then further cuts in demand may quite 
possibly be internally undesirable. This^ looks tike precisely 
the build*-bp of psyciliblogicdi pressuits'Whlch he shhiild have 
sought most" to avoid: ' 

S O far, then, at least a grey mark for the budget. It may seem 
uoifair, after having criticised the budget as marginally 
too knient, to castigate it also as politically too dbU and 
unimaginative. After all, the necessary increases in existing 
taxes have been made in what is probably the least antagonis¬ 
ing way for the electorate. There is some economic as well as 
political advantage in this ; certainly Mr Maudling has been 
right to avoid making increases in direct taxes, which a 
succeeding Labour government would be unlikely later to 
reduce and which could have an unforeseeably depressing effect 
on the whole of business confidence. Nevertheless a charge of 
political and economic unimaginativeness still needs to be 
thrown against this fag-end of a budget at what looks like the 
probable fag-end of a decade and a half of Tory rule. It is 
worth spelling out this charge at full length, because it is an 
object lesson in where and why Tory reform seems recently to 
have lost its impetus. 

In the coming general election, the Qjnservatives will rightly 
be able to claim that since 1951 the standard of living of 
the British people has risen by over 40 per cent, a rate of 
advance higner than in any previous period of our history. 
The Conservatives’ great contribution to this was that in their 
first three years after 1951 they restored a competitive money 
economy in place of a ration book economy, and then found 
that modern industrial technology had made this a lush age 
for unprecedented economic advance by any reasonably flex¬ 
ible society. But since 1954 they have signally failed to follow 
through the first great bursts of reform which they initiated. 

This has not merely been a question of whether at certain 
moments they should have rais^ taxes a little more or less, 
or of their slowness to implement an incomes policy ; although 
on both points the lack of a sense of purposefulness within 
the Government is wider open than ever to criticism this year. 
In budget policy, this continuing lack of purposefulness is 
shown by Ae absurdity that each year Conservative Chan¬ 
cellor’s budgets aim at attaining rough target levels of demand 
for the different sectors of investment and consumption, with¬ 
out anybody outside the Treasury being allowed to know what 
the rough targets are ; the vagueness of Mr Maudiing’s speech 
on these points this week was frankly an administrative dis¬ 
grace. In incomes policy, as this Parliament aids, the Con¬ 
servative government has (sec page 245) returned to one of its 
worst habits of the mid-1950s. Whenever a dispute arises in 
the nationalised industries, a court of inquiry is set up before 
which the unions invariably plead a special case for exceeding 
the guiding light, and the leaders of t^ nationalised industries 
themselves (who are not paying out their own shareholders’ 
money) invariably see no urgent personal reason to resist it. 
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This attitude of daudous sl^ b^(^ any major ^ 

drive to tax reform. Tha Tories are leaving beU&d tfaem^ if ^ 
indeed they go in dioWtupin, a fiscal system of such enom^us ? 
distortion and complicatidn that those (|uil:ed to work it— 
in the Inland Revenue, the Customs arid Incise, and hard- 
pressed accountants ^ in js-ivate iodluftr^^^^ays send a 
successful squeal of protest that they cannot possibly Ibear the 
temporary extra burden of work involved in changing it. 
There were three absurd examples in Mr Maudiing’s budget' 
speech this week. 'Fhc Chancellor agreed that “ there is sub- 
stanqir in the argument that at some time the basis of indirect 
taXatfon will have to be widened” to include.services and 
goods at present untaxed ; but hastened to say that the matter 
was far too Complicated to deal with even in this ynar of minu¬ 
scule tax changes elsewhere. The simple task dF reforming 
the Exchequer’s own impossibly old-fashioned accounts h to 
be carried forward in 1964-65 only by issuing a farther white 
paper, to '' indicate the lines of our further thinking ” after the 
inadequate white paper already published in 1963-64. There 
is general agreement that income taxes on companies should 
be put on what is called (see page 288) an accounts basis, but 
here again all that Mr Maudling is to do in 1964-65 is to issue 
a white fsipcr and hopefully leave the problem to be tackled 
by somebody, possibly Mr Callaghan, next year. As the initial 
consequence would be to oblige a Labour government to give 
to companies perhaps ^50 million a year of any tax reliefs it 
feek able to hand out in its first budget, this hardly seems to 
be a tactic of sure-footed swiftness in a desirable reform. 


T he broader reforms needed in taxation, but so far not even 
at the white paper stage despite the passage of thirteen 
Conservative budgets, arc also perfectly obvious. In general, 
Britain taxes the use of scarce resources too littic, but the 
making of large profits from the efficient use of those resources 
too much. It is not particularly heavy in the burden of 
income taxation it lays on the average wage and salary earner 
(especially not on the bachelor) ; but makes up fqr that by 
stiff putting a slightly disproportionate (because politically 
motivated) impost on the incomes of the very rich and on 
the profits of companies, and by laying an unnecessarily 
large burden on the really poor by a fixed rate national insur¬ 
ance contribution (instead of using a graduated contribution 
expressed as a percentage of their wages). Simultaneously, 
however, Britain has failed to advance towards equalisation of 
inherited wealth (as distinct from of earned income), because 
it has no adequate system of capital taxation ; and because 
death duties remain a largely voluntary tax which are easily 
avoided by all save the most distrustful parents. This dearth 
of capital taxation is a main reason why accountants are kept 
so busy devising ways of renaming income as capital, and the 
inland revenue so busy trying (witness two more loojrfiolcs 
closed in this budget) to foil them ; both are therefore far too 
overworked to co-operate in more fundamental schemes for 
tax reform. i* 

The country’s persisting problem that inflationary pressure 
on resources regularly appears in the south east and midlands, 
while there is still some usable slack of resources in the North, 
has not yet been tackled by the obvious device of making it 
possible for the Chancellor to decree variable rates of 
graduated national insurance coritributions in different parts 
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of Britain. The traditional right wing complaint that Con¬ 
servatives have failed to face the problem of controlling 
government expenditure deserves no great sympathy when it 
takes the form of saying that the Government has been wildly 
extravagant in agreeing to its projected heavier expenditure 
on education, roads, environmental services and the like : it 
so happens that the British people wisely want to spend a rela¬ 
tively larger share of a rising income on these things than on 
some additions to privately-financed expenditure. But the one 
field where economies in Government spending plainly could 
be secured is by making the relief of poverty much more 
discriminate. 

The ideal system would be for all adults (not merely the 
20 million income tax payers) to have a set PAYE number, 
according to the income a head of themselves and their depen¬ 
dants. When their PAYE number was below a certain figure, 
they could then draw money from the state ; when above, 
they would pay income tax. It would thereby become possible 
to establish a minimum income a head much more generous 
than is enjoyed by the really poor today ; but at the same time 
to save large sums in government expenditure. This would 
be because it would become possible to discontinue state old 
age pensions as such, except possibly for the very small amount 
of the pension that had been actuarially earned by each con¬ 
tributor before the new system began. It would also be possible 
to discontinue all housing subsidies and rent restriction, as 
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well as family allowances which are now. paid ipdiscrimina^ely 
to rich and poor alike. On top of this systOT, it would 
possible to introduce state-supi^eaientcd incomes well abdve 
the national minimum for two groups that deserve special con* 
sideration: those who are rendered temporarily unemployed 
and are bearing the expense of searching for a new job, and 
ex-farmers who would find it unprofitable to stay on the land 
once agricultural subsidies were removed. 

Not everybody, not even all Conservatives, would agree 
with all these proposals. But most sensible Conservatives 
would agree with at least some of them. It therefore ri;mai}is 
astonishing that the six eminent and gifted men picture on 
this week’s cover who have been at the Exchequer since 1951 
have not shown themselves to be sensible Conservatives in 
any of these regards. It is hard to envisage how a man copld 
sit at that power house of a desk in the Treasury, knowing 
quite well that the average tenure of the chancellorsUp is oply 
two to three ycars^ without feeling every day a driving dondn 
of desire to burrow away restlessly at the illogical enormity 
of the British system of taxation and economic monagei^pt,! 
But we stand now at the end of a scries of thirteen regullur, 
annual Conservative budgets ; and the mountain of illogicati- 
ties remains. The likeable, affable,, able Air Maudling plainly 
has not felt any driving demons within him during fhe past 
year. Not with a bang, but with a last peep of bathos, wc 
seem to have come to the end of the line. 


Salisbury Plain 

Britain is in a stronger position to contain possible Rhodesian rebels 
than either the British or the new Salisbury government seem yet to realise 


I T is almost time to lose patience with Southern Rhodesia. 
That vexed and vexing colony's ^hite government is 
now suddenly led by Mr Ian Smith, the latest alderman- 
in-chief of the tobacco farmers. The last one, Mr Winston 
Field, muddled though he was by the choices pressing on 
him, was clear-headed enough to see that a unilateral declara¬ 
tion of independence implied the prompt foundering of white 
rule in a sea of British, Commonwealth, and world indignation. 
On Monday his fretful cabinet threw him out. Mr Smith took 
over, to reorganise the Rhodesian Front party's cabinet into 
what the African leader with the most followers, Mr Nkomo, 
has dubbed a “ suicide squad." A report on page 254 assesses 
its new leader. 

It is a fair guess that, like his predecessor, Mr Smith may 
soon be written up as being “ more reasonable ” than his 
cabinet colleagues. To start with he may, as he already says, 
go carefully; the presumption will be that the basis of his 
government is going to be more responsible than the cries that 
have put him into the place of Mr Field. The British Govern¬ 
ment will be called upon to humour him ; it must move slowly 
and carefully. But it is patently impossible for Britain just to 
watch things drifting towards rebellion’s point. 

The arguments in favour of a firm British stand now are 
many. The “ yea " or “ nay " to rebellion has to be said 
before it happens. Soft though its first words are, Mr Smith’s 
suicide squad could still, in desperation, stage a “ Boston 
tea party ” at any minute. The main reason why this “ ultra ” 


group, which does not represent the saner white elements, has 
come to power is fear ; the real fear on the part of many—but 
not all—^white southern Rhodesians that the blacks will take 
over everything tomorrow, and rape their wives and usurp 
their bank balances. That fear (of consequences which it is 
precisely the purpose of sensible siate.smanship, on both sides 
in Rhodesia as well as in Britain, to exorcise) will reach a 
crescendo on July 6 th when Nyasaland becomes independent; 
another dangerous climax will come in the same month when 
the heads of African states meet in Cairo; a third when die 
Commonwealth prime ministers challenge even the right of 
Southern Rhodesia to be represented at the July Common¬ 
wealth conference. 

During these months the white exodus from the colony 
(at an average rate of a thousand emigrants a month) will no 
doubt go on, and if the British opinion polls continue to point 
to a Labour victory in October the strain may very well be 
more than Mr Smith’s alarmed backers can stand. Such a 
crisis, when it comes, could split the British Conservative 
party from wall to wall It is in Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s 
interest, too, to anticipate it: to make quite plain what the 
British responsibility would be in face of a rebel government. 

To discharge that responsibility, it does not, and would not, 
need to send in troops. What it must do is to serve public 
notice to potcndal rebels that no Commonwealth country, 
and very likely no country in the world, wo^d reco^sc a 
rebel government. Measures far short of the use of niilitary 
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force (like freezing Salisbury's sterling assets in London^ or 
denying entry or residence in Britain to bearers of rebel 
passports) would be to hand, including the cruelly effective 
one of refusing to buy Southern Rhodesia’s tobacco. 

But the really urgent reason why the British Government 
has to make its stand plain before it is loo late is precisely to 
prevent such a distasteful cold war. If the explosion did come, 
and Mr Smith were to haul up the rebel flag in Salisbury, 
there is an encouraging chance that other white Rhodesians 
might be the first to haul it down. This is, pragmatically and 
politically, the key to the next crucial chapter. Not only the 
opposition led by Sir Edgar Whitehead, but some members of 
the Rhodesian Front, too, are opposed to what would be an act 
of rebellion, while the loyalty of a majority of the members 
of the Rhodesian armed forces, judiciary, and civil service 
would probably be on the side of legitimacy and the oaths 
they have sworn. In this matter of independence (if not in 
the matter of African advance) the British Government may 
find its strongest weapon in the sensible if grudging support 
of many white Southern Rhodesians. 

Precisely because this is so, it is necessary to counsel a 
sensible caution^ if only just for the moment. There is no 
cause to provoke Mr Smith : just to warn him, quite categoric¬ 
ally and uncquivocably, that rebellion is rebellion, and would 
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be met as such. If, despite such a clear warning, he chooses 
to pull the roof down on his own head, on his own head be it. 
But there is still the chance that his government might be 
kept contained, if not brought down, in Salisbury's own 
parliament (where it has an extremely slender majority); a 
new election might well bring in a comparatively liberal 
government led by an older, sadder and wiser Sir Roy 
Wclcnsky. Parliament, admittedly, now stands adjourned ; but 
this choice may come when it meets in July, or even sooner. 

Then the British Government’s task would be to negotiate 
with Salisbury patiently—and understanding^—a new con¬ 
stitution envisaging a transition in a few years to African rule, 
with the positions of all parties guaranteed by a Common¬ 
wealth convention. Such an arrangement might even be 
greeted with relief by many African governments, since it 
would give time for Southern Rhodesia’s African politicians 
'.many of whom are of no better calibre than the Rhodesian 
iTont men) to acquire much-needed gifts of government. If 
Mr Nkomo and his colleagues refused to accept this sort of 
deal (and Mr Nkomo has now been brusquely put under 
restriction), then it should not be beyond Britain’s diplomatic 
powers to get the African Commonwealth states to agree that 
Mr Nkomo should be frankly told, like Mr Smith, what the 
limits of racially national assertion must be. 


Teenage Alliance 


A SPECTRE is haunting western Europe: the spectre of 
the disflolutioii of the Atlantic alliance. Although it is 
not yet a very solid spectre, it has taken on enough 
substance to send chiHs down diploniatic spines and to make 
an international conjuncture that is already uncertain enough 
even more uncertain. 

On the face of it, this apparition might seem surprising. 
Nato has, after all, achieved considerable success in regard 
to its original and fundamental task: the defence of western 
Europe. Fifteen years after the signature of the treaty in 
April, 1949, and at the moment of the resignation of Nato’s 
third secretary-general, Mr pirk Stikker, western Europe looks 
more secure than ever. The Soviet military threat is now 
held to have receded, and with it have gone those appeals 
for more Naio divisions that used to be a regular feature in 
pronouncements by American statesmen. The alliance’s 
original aim of marshalling resistance to a direct military threat 
appears to have been fulfilled. 

That in itself is partly the trouble. Traditionally allies 
hang together most closely when it can be seen that they 
would bang separately if they did not. Nato is not imi^une 
from the dissolving effect of a reduction of direct Russian 
pressure. A “ blanket ” Soviet threat to the whole of western 
Euix^ has been replaced by a determination to enforce a 
settlement in central Europe favourable to the Soviet Union— 
a form of pressure that tends to divide Mato members into 
'' hard ” and “ soft,” according to the extent of their sense 
of having vital interests in the area. A similar strain is created 
by divergences between America and its allies over develop¬ 
ments outside Europc-r-in particular In the Far East or Latin 
Amcika. Finally, there is the whole question of the nuclear 
structure of the alliance. Europeans' suspicions that an 


American nuclear monopoly in the West might some day mean 
for them either devastation or abandonment have found their 
incarnation in the person of President de Gaulle. 

All these problems carry the potential risk of splitting the 
alliance at the same point, dividing America from its major 
continental European allies with Britain hovering rather 
uneasily on the fringes. Behind them looms the probability 
that, when the Nato treaty reaches its twenty-year term in 
1969, President de Gaulle's conditions for continued member¬ 
ship will be too stiff for acceptance in Washington. (The 
treaty provides that, after 1969, any member may withdraw 
on giving one year’s notice.) If that happened, Nato in its 
present form would be at an end ; but the need for some 
kind of shield against Russian military power in Europe would 
remain. The question of what is possible, both militarily and 
politically, without France would have to be answered, and 
it is as well that it .should be posed in advance. 

Nobody should think that Nato’s troubles arc due .solely 
to the existence of President de Gaulle. The fact that the 
threat of escalation to nuclear war represents for the Americans 
an unqualified evil, while for Europeans it also provides a 
deterrent against limited Soviet attacks, is real enough. So 
is the European dislike of being involved in American policies 
in areas such as south Vietnam or the Caribbean; $0 is the 
German fear of a settlement in central Europe at Germany’s 
expense. President de Gaulle has exploited these conflicts of 
interest, and has increased the difficuliy^of resolving them 
in a constructive manner^ but he did not create them. They 
have been present throughout whole lifetime of the treaty, 
but they were largely coiKcalccl by a common sense of real 
peril and by the wcaimess of the continental allies, until both 
these factors (^sed to be effective. 
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To consolidate (or to replace) Nato it will be necessary lo 
create a system in the framework of which European and 
American interests can be reconciled. Here, the cnxid poiht 
is Germany. For Germany is not only the ally that has Inost 
to lose in the event of any neglect of European interests on 
America s pan, but also ^e ally whose full alignment with 
a GatiUist France would do the greatest damage. Admittedly 
the Germany of Chancellor Erhard is .less given to suspidbn 
of American intendons ttmn that of Dr Ader^tier. The way 
in which the news of the withdrawal of 7,300 American troops 
from Germany has been taken by the present west German 
government is significantly difierent from the reaction that 
similar ddings would have evoked during the Adenauer era. 
Yet it will still be necessary to satisfy legitimate German 
demands for equal treatment if Nato is to be remade. 

To draw the Germans away from GauUism is one of the 
main aims of the project for a mixed-manned multilatcrai 
force. The idea behind the MLF has been to form an 
organisation within which Germany could work on a basis 
of equality with other allies, and which could be a sort of 
testing ground for Atlantic partnership, as well as a medium 
for <x:>mraunicating to other countries American experience 
of the problems connected with nuclear weapons. As Mr 
Rusk put it in his Nato anniversary speech of April 7th: 

Countries which join in owning, manning and managing a major 

nuclear force are likely to find themselves drawn into increasingly 

intimate relations in a wide variety of wj:*ys. 

It is precisely this process of drawing together among allies 
that is needed if Nato is to survive. The MLF, in fact, 
suggests both the possibility of a revivified Nato and, if that 
proves impossible, then some substitute for it (consisting 
essentially of a tripartite agreement between America, Britain 
and Germany). Although it has been derided as lacking 
military credibility, it may, nevertheless, offer some counter¬ 
weight to the array of Russian intermediate missiles at a 
time when there is some evidence that the Soviet form of 
'' graduated deterrence " might include a strike against bases 
in western Europe at quite an early stage. The force is 
designed to offer a reply to any such Russian threat in a form 
which (thanks to its mobility on the high seas) ought not to 
increase the likelihood of pre-emptive strikes on the countries 
concerned. 
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Ttee be doube about the militaty for ‘^bc Mi-F, 
but its political value seems incontrovertible. If 

the nknagiag committed <rf the MLF, disiimihg ah essentially 
mpartfee (Amerfcan-British-Gcitoian) fbrih, |>rcrved weccttiful 
in handling the business erf joihi deration of > imetrifr 
weapons system, there wd! hef a gc^ case fee adopting 
a sbnilar structure itt other lidds ih Vvbicb dteier 5^^Hdd 
Operation is desirable. In bis sp^h bf April ^b, the 
American Secfctary of State referred t6 thif heed to deal 
co-operatively and eff^tivdy with tferc^c cr 
communist actHms outside Europe. No dAtAt, What he' vriirfcl 
really like would be a closer allied alignment with Amin^h 
pobdex; but there can be no questioning the ddsltabdi^ of 
more intimate and continuous allied consultation bp ^Sqch 
matters. ' ' '' ^ 

The presence, present posture—and, indeed, theinefepo^- 
bility—of France in Nato makes the tteaty'OT^hfiatSbh'Jt^f 
a rickety framewtok for such consultation. If 
consultation, however, werb to be carried’out bn the"tiaiSs 
of the MLF managitjg Committee's nwmbcrsbipft the eftea 
would be to show President de Gaulle’s ba^tih^ C^atlier 
treatment of his Gctman riiy in a pai^cuiarly unhelpful and 
unfavourable light. In the difficult period betWeen now and 
1969, America and those of its allies Who want to see Europe, 
both defensively and positively, take an “Atlantic** shape 
have to try to make General dc Gaulle sec how mudt Pttince 
has to lose by obstructing further military and political 
integration within Nato. They have also to try to make the 
new German government see how much it has to gain—a 
parity of effective esteem and national assurance that it has 
not enjoyed before—by resisting Gaullist distractions. The 
MLF, or some working substitute for it, could be suited to 
serve both these purposes. 

(vO-operaiion between statesmen and officiats i$, after all, 
largely a matter of habit-forming, when common interests are 
being served. There is a political engrenage that comes into 
play once the prexess has begun. To foster a “ spedal relation¬ 
ship ” between America, Britain and Germany by enlarging 
upon the MI.F machinery could never be a complete substitute 
for a rejuvenated (and perhaps renegotiated) Nato. But at 
least it would not leave the West at such a loss for alternatives 
if another resounding “ No " rings out from the Elysce. 


The BBC’s Double Image 


Next week the British Broadcasting 
Corporation starts up its second t^evision 
channel on the 625->line system which 
will now bring Britain technically into 
line with most countries abroad 

I T is right to start by wishing the BBC the best of luck. 
There is certainly promise in this endeavour, even if the 
corporation has wittily dedded to start the ball roHing 
with a ^Kiw whose devisers and performers made their name 
in something called An Evening of British Rubbish. But the 
good wishes must be accompanied by some sympathy. The 
BBC did not really want to start the new channel as pre¬ 


cipitately as it has done. Studios, equipment and above all 
trained staff have been brought to the point of readiness in 
almost indecent haste. And the pressures that have forced 
the BBC to hurry have very largely come from outside its 
own organisation. 

The first of the pressures arose from the report of the 
Pilkington committee in 1962. This egregious documeot 
recognised the public demand for more choice in television, 
while praising the BBC in a way that embartasbcd many 
members of that orgaoisadon—^and damoing the qumoiocejal 
companies in a way that was equally undeserved. The 
Government thus felt k necessary to make the BBC ptovide 
an ackRcional service. But it was unwilKng to rglse the licence 
fee so as to pay for the new service (which is costing, as far 
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as one can tell through the BBC's modesty-vest, ,^30 million 
to launch). 

The second set of pressures came from the makers of tele¬ 
vision sets, who wanted to sell as many as possible of the new 
625-line sets aitd thus wanted the new service to cater for a 
mass audience rather than for the select minorities whom the 
BBC in its heart of hearts longed to serve. The mass-market 
approach has given comfort to a rising generation of BBC 
executives, more frankly inclined to show-biz than their 
predecessors. But still, embarrassed BBC men will carefully 
explain that the advertising campaign for the new service, 
heralded by two stupid kangaroos called Hullabaloo and 
Custard, was created to please the trade and emphatically not 
the corporation. 

So the BBC finds itself launched on a schedule of evenings 
of “varied viewing”—drama one night, serials another, 
repeats of old programmes another, and so on. It is poised 
for expansion in its educational programmes, and thus has 
stimulated the commercial companies to expand their educa¬ 
tional work too. Hosts of young men and women have been, 
and are still being, rapidly processed into producers and 
future leaders for the new channel (which should create a 
glorious promotion botdencck in the BBC one day). The BBC 
claims one million viewers (roughly 330,000 sets) awaiting the 
first transmissions, which cover the London region alone. The 
TV industry has so far moderate cause to be pleased, although 
it is hard to tell how much of the 40 per cent rise in new set 
deliveries over last year is due to the new service, and how 
much to the general consumer boom. 

Only next week will the audience itself be able to react to 
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all this—provided, that is, that they have got their complicated 
new aerials right. But meanwhile it is proper to wonder 
whether it would not have been better both to launch the 
whole new technical operation with a bit less haste, and to 
leave its initial stages in the hands of organisations whose 
programme output would be financed by advertising. The 
air of nervousness perceptible about the operation within the 
BBC arises from the knowledge that it is outside forces which 
have brought this creature into being, but that it is the corpora¬ 
tion itself which will be blamed if it is a frost. 

The lessons of all this must be borne in mind in the debate, 
now becoming a warm one, about colour television for Britain. 
The Postmaster General this week rightly said that he intended 
to wait and sec if the international broadcasting organisation 
could agree on a common European system when it meets next 
year; and he reiterated the Government’s aim to start colour 
transmissions by early 1967. Colour television, both for the 
broadcasters and the viewers, will demand# very expensive 
equipment. Now that the ghost of Pilkington has brought 
into being a second BBC channel for which the BBC was 
hardly prepared and certainly not financed, is there not a 
clear case for leaving the first colour transmissions with com¬ 
mercial companies ? They can then make up their own minds 
if there really is going to be a demand for this service, sufficient 
for them to be able to make money out of it. This, besides 
making economic sense, should satisfy the social consciences 
of those who would not like to see a general tax imposed on 
all television owners, in order to provide entertainment for 
the relatively few who will at first want to afford an expensive 
colour receiver. 
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BUDGET POLITICS 

Shooting the Lame Duck 


D ull, pedestrian, unimaginative: these 
were the adjectives being used freely 
by members on both sides of the House 
to describe Mr Maudling’s budget this 
week. Some Tory members are relieved 
that the Chancellor has limited his increase 
in taxation to roughly half the amount the 
majority of economic pundits had led them 
to expect; but none sees anything in his 
proposals to give new heart to the party, 
and to start off the long delayed recovery 
in Tory fortunes for which the Prime 
Minister has provided a six months’ period 
of grace. 

The budget has also done nothing to 
improve Mr Maudling’s own personal 
standing within the party. Members are 
recalling his previous anti-climactic per¬ 
formance in the debate on economic policy 
at Blackpool in October^ which effectively 
put him out of the running for the Tory 
leadership. 


Labour mcinlxTs have no great quarrel 
with the budget. Some of them hope to 
exploit the increase in the tobacco and 
alcohol (particularly beer) taxes as “ anti¬ 
working class,” but they do not really feel 
deeply about them. Indeed there is still a 
strong element in the Labour party which 
secretly welcomes a curb on pleasures that 
are looked on as undesirable if not posi¬ 
tively sinful. The main Labour protest 
during Mr Maudling’s speech itself arose 
when the Chancellor paid tribute to Dr 
Beeching’s “ courageous policies ” on the 
railways. Afterwards, Mjt Wilson clearly 
found just the right phrase for the Opposi¬ 
tion when he spoke of “ a lame duck budget 
from a lame duck govemtnent.” What is 
strange is that the Chancellor did not 
foresee that this is precisely the accusation 
that his tame proposals laid him open to. 
Politically, as well as economically, he 
would have been much wiser to put a lot 


more new taxes on, in order to be able to 
take some old taxes off. 


r.VPRLS 

Tale of Ttvo Capitals 

M r pai'ANDREOu, the Greek prime 
minister, has shown good sense in 
opposing the return of such a controversial 
and unpredictable figure as General Grivas 
to Cyprus. The general might have 
managed to control the Greek Cypriots’ 
aggressive private armies—bur to what 
end? It is, all the same, depressing that his 
return should even be considered ; even 
now it is clearly not ruled out altogether. 

It is, of course, much easier to take a 
sensible line wheif you feel things are 
moving your way anyway. Reports on 
page 252 from our correspondents in 
Athens and Ankara underline the striking 
contrast in the present moods in the Greek 
and Turkish capitals; the Greeks are 
blithely convinced that the United Nations 
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lyUl settle Cyprus jproble^ io tbp way 
tbey want by uphpldtog; ee^-rdecenniiiAtion) 
while Tpiits, increasingly convinced 
tl^t chey hav^ ^ been deserted by their 
friends and allies, are ^yorklng oS th^ hurt 
and anger on thi^ own Greek minoricy. 

Of course the Turks are wrong to do 
this; but one should npr forget that for 
months Mr Inonii must have been sorely 
tempted to intervene with militiary force in 
Cyprus, and that his civilised restraint has 
won him no obvious dividends and precious 
little appreciation. However .choeiful tbey 
may feel, die Greeks should remember diat 
no settlement that is not genuinely accepted 
by both Ankara and the Turkish Cypriots 
can be either satisfactory or lasting. |t is 
tragic that Athens and Ankara; should be 
drifting steadily farther apart just when 
their co-operation is becom^ increasingly 
impoitant. 

Meanwhile Archbishop Makarios, who 
was due CO return Co Cyprus from Athens on 
Thursday, is faced with an increasingly 
explosive situation. His failure to bring 
General Grivas back with him will not make 
it any easier for him to control the Greek 
Cypriot armed forces, and the constant 
refusal of both sides to respect the efforts 
of the UN force tp keep the peace threatens 
to render the whole UN operation futile. 
Dr Bunchc> who visited the island last week 
and was evidently taken aback by what he 
found there, will presumably have made a 
realistic, if depressing, report to U Thant. 
Friendly persuasion is fine, and infinitely 
preferable to anything else, if it works ; bur 
if the UN force is to have a fair chance of 
carryii^ out its mission jn Cyprus, it looks 
as if it must be allowed to get a good deal 
tougher than the published ^receives of the 
Secretary-General would seem to allow. On 
Wednesday, the Canadians opened fire for 
the first time. 


COMMUNIST WORLD 

"‘Nor Submissive Pupils*" 

W HETHER Mr Khrushchev would cele¬ 
brate his seventieth birthday on 
Friday by launching further agsin!^t 

the Chinese wgs known when The 
fiemomU wint to press. But he could 
hardly go further than he did on Wednes¬ 
day at a FPlish^Scviet friendship rally, when 
he several times referred conternpmoitely 
to Mao Tse^uAg by name. The birth<^y 
celebradPn is^ however, Clearly providing 
an opportunity for consolidating the sup¬ 
port of Russia’s edst Europe allies. All 
but one of them have turned up in Moscow 
this week ( even Mr Kadat, who only last 
week was entertaining Mr Khrushchev in 
Hungary. On Thursday it looked as if Mr 
Gheot^u-Dej would be the t^y absentee ; 
he had the excuse) for what it is worthy of 
a Runtaiiiad central committee meeting that 
began on Wednesday. 

Although Mr Khru^hev aojoys a wide 
measure of support among tfie European 
Communist parties in his stimd against Che 
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Chinese, there k .opppsitian ,l|o jb» 
proposal for a wod4 qDmmunisc,c(m{efeuce> 
which ,/could hardly ^ to ,the aplit 
formal gnd. irrevocable. If he had managed 
to win over the Hungarians, the long jomt 
communique publidbed at the end of his 
stay among them would surely have 
endorsed his plan fm a conference^ Russian 
concern oyer Polish hesitations can be 
deduced from the invitation to Mr Gomulka 
to lead a delegation to Moscow directly 
after Mr Khrushchev's return from an 
exhausting tea-day visit to Hungary, and 
only three months after the Sdviet and 
Pohsh leaders’ last meeting. This week in 
Moscow hhe Gomulka has duly had warm 
words for the . Russians and sharp ones for 
the Chinese, and on Wednesday he gave 
guarded approval to the plan for a world 
c^erence; but with the significant pro¬ 
viso that it must serve ’’ to blunt the 
sharpness ” of the differences dividing them 
from the Chinese. As things, stand at 
present, there seems little chance of 
arranging such a conference. Outside 
eastern Europe, the Italians are still 
insisting on autonomy in party relations ; a 
promise by Signor Longo on April 8th to 
discuss any *“ precise proposals" for a 
communist conference cannot have com¬ 
forted the Russians much. 

With several of his most imponani and 
normally most loyal supporters (and, of 
course, the not so loyal Rumanians) makiog 
difficulties, Mr Khrushchev is feeling his 
way with In his televised report after 
his return from Hungary (which was widely 
transmitted in eastern Europe), he merely 
referred cautiously to the present particu¬ 
lar importance ” of iiuer-communist 
meetings and consultations. And his stress 
on the equality of all socialist peoples— 
“ there must be neither great nor small, 
neither infallible teachers nor submissive 
pupils ”—was perhaps an acknowledgment 
that Moscow can no longer count on the 
docility of other parties. 


WAGES 

Bu^ IssiMS Evaded 

W HEN the Government agreed last 
November to set up a full-scale 
quiry into the pay knd conditions of London 
bus-workets, the hope rose that at last tome* 
body would take a Beechlna-type look at 
what London Transport really is for. The 
report of the Phelps Brown committee* ii 
far too Unambitious an effort to justify those 
hopes. Havinj; already caused a 5 per cent 
Interim pay rise for the busmen (making 
between 8 and 15 pet cent for the y«r)) the 
Committee now ctrnfirms the unioti’s infla*- 
tionary hopes by suggesting vaguely that the 
difference should be split between London 
TraftiporPi offer Of 8 per cent more yet^ 
and the union*a claim for almost 15 per cent 
more. The report hopes this woiUd be a 
once<lor«>ill ntove to overcome the abcu^ 
mulated anomalies ” whereby butoien’s pay 

~^Msa 4s. 6d. 
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has lagged behind in the annual race. It 
also, rightly, argues that bius iC^^^Will 
not be recruited in sufficient number until 
their wtwlring^ conditiotvk-i^d particu¬ 
larly their odd and' fficoOvenient hours 
of work—arc brought more into line 
with those in other fobs. But what the 
report fails to do is to put squai^ly the quo 
that the busmen should have to accept in 
exchange for these quids. 

It is really absurd that the report does not 
do more to push home the wtuefa tff the 
proposals for hnprovihg eflkiency in the 
deployment of haanpower that have already 
been made by London Tronspoh, let done 
put forward proposals of hs owri. tofidon 
Transport’s ideas have been largely accept 
by the more OnliglMCiried hnion rep^senta- 
lives, but they aie Mocked by the^liig^y 
oulitant delegates from the bus gorag^ ildio 
have acquired a veto on all ptogfoss toWO^s 
serving the convenience of Londoneta: The 
report also does nothuis to clear up the con¬ 
fusion that surrounds the staluto^ 
lion on London Transport to provide adc^ 
quate ” servkes within its r^on; and it 
appears to accept the contention that piivatc 
operators could not provide some services 
that London Transport finds unremuncra* 
tive, but does so without querying the strait- 
jacket of regulations that all operators must 
at present work within. It is a document 
that reeks of the philosophy of the 1950s 
rather than of the present decade. 


Inflation in Court 

T he main trouble about the bus report 
is that it has burst open the old 
familiar door to inflation via court of 
inqqiry ; and every union leader who knows 
his onions will now naturally struggle to 
pass through it. Mr Ron Smith of the 
Postal Workers’ Union, who was himself 
one of the authors of this report into the 
busmen’s claim, has now called pff hi$ 
threatened onc-day Strike in 

return fo^ a profftise that his own claim 
will be referr^ to the same sort of body. 
Presumably the Government will be tactful 
enough to sec that the union member of 
this p)ostal ad hoc committee of inquiry 
is not actually connmed with London 
buses. Meanwhile, the court of inquiry into 
the electricity power dispute started its 
hearings this week, with the unions^ repre¬ 
sentative making his case in the most 
pungent possible terms, and with the 
management's representative at first mainly 
concerned to show what reasonable chaps 
the Electricity Councirs negotiators are. 
The railway unions have this week tabled 
a new claim for railWayfoen, despite the 
fact that they got 6 per cent only just over 
three mouths ago. In a Freudian slip 
durif^ his Bi^et speech Mr Maudling 
talked qf the importance of seeiffg that it 
incomes policy exceptions must become 
the rule.” In the natkmattied industries 
this past winter* that ptindple has beSh 
firmly re-established i bM the Government 
has mainly itself to blame. 
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PARLIAMENT 

Disfranchised? 

T he postponing of the general election 
until October has inevitably raised the 
question whether the seven pending by- 
elections will now be held. By convention 
the writs for by-elections are moved in the 
Commons by the party holding the scat, 
and Labour evidently intends to move for 
writs for its two seats—a safe seat in Liver¬ 
pool and the once highly marginal seat of 
Faversham (majority 253 )—at an early date. 
Of the Conservatives* five empty seats, two 
are highly vulnerable: at Rutherglcn 
(majority: 1 , 522 ) and Devizes (majority: 
3 , 838 ). Under present conditions Bury 
St Edmunds with a majority of 7,962 also 
cannot be considered safe, and only Win¬ 
chester (majority: 12 , 792 ) and Runcorn 
(majority: 12 , 778 ) look secure. 

It is therefore possible that the Tories will 
not move writs for their five seats at all. 
Lord Blakeuham is being offered conflict¬ 
ing advice by Central Office officials. One 
school holds that a loss of two or possibly 
three seats in the summer would be highly 
damaging to the party ; the other thinks 
that it would be worse to be exposed to a 
prolonged guerrilla warfare in the Com¬ 
mons, with the Opposition making weekly 
demands for the by-elections to be held. 
After the lapse of a reasonable time any 
member is free to move a writ for a vacant 
scar to be fflled, although the Conservatives 
could always vote a Labour motion down. 


The local Conservative associations in the 
five seats are now being consulted on their 
wishes, and are unlikely to be clamouring 
for by-elections to be held. Apart from 
anything else, a by-election is expensive and 
the local parties are anxious to conserve 
their funds for the struggle in the autumn. 

Constitutionally, it is being argued that 
unless there arc by-elections soon, the voters 
in these constituencies will find themselves 
having been disfranchised for periods rang- 
irw up to ten months. But in reality, the 
effective service which a newly-elected 
member could give in the Commons could 
not be more than six to eight weeks ; from 
a by-election in early May until Parliament 
adjourns at the end of July. In fact, the 
constitutional point seems minor, although 
I-abour will naturally try to make it look 
as major as possible. Party considerations 
are likely ro determine whether or not the 
by-elections are held. Given the imminent 
demise of the present Parliament, there 
really does not seem much to object to 
in this. 


ITALY 

On a Rate of Exchange 

S OME genuine misunderstanding, as well 
as a goixi deal of deliberate distortion, 
has arisen in Italy over the suggestion in 
these columns four weeks ago that the 
appropriate solution for Italy’s payments 
problems might not be disinffatioii alone, 
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rJiL POWER OF WEALTH 


^T[ Enijlish society is aristocraiic with 
f|J| rcservuiions. and one pf the reserva- 
^ tions is this; if a really wealthy man, 
and we mean by that anyb^y with nK>rc 
than ten thousand a year clear, displays 
political ability, all barriers disappear, and 
the greatest in the land admit one who as 
They think may be greater still. Nobody 
who may be a Minister of Slate is allowed 
to feel any lack of social distinction. This 
exemption is what men who have achieved 
w'ealth really crave for, and year by year the 
wealthy candidates who present themselves 
TO ihe boroughs seem to increase. They 
have rarely much connection, never any 
hereditary influence, and their object, there¬ 
fore, is to use the weapon which they 
possess, the command of ready cash. Some¬ 
times they bribe and bribe heavily, buying 
not the score or two score of men who once 
held the balance of power, but an entire 
majority, every man of whom has received 
some favour at their bands. This, however, 
is not the most frequent form of corruption. 
A fax more common one is the direct pur¬ 
chase of the borough under cover of paiblic- 
spirited benefidions. The agent in a small 
refmsented town tells the idding citizens 
quietly that his man ’* is really mterested 
in the place; that he regrets to see the 
Town Hall in such a state, and will rebuild 




it ; that he thinks s\icli a w aste ought to be 
drained, and he will dram >t; that lie will 
deepen the srreaniJet, or found a good 
school,- or “ restore *’ the Cathedral, or even 
—we have known the cases we quote— 
revive the fading glories of the races. The 
good burgesses believe the promises, which 
arc seldom broken, and the new man with a 
full purse is duly returned with very little 
opposition. So general is this system 
becoming, that the middle boroughs are 
beginning to be represented by three classes 
of persons,—old Tories, supported by all 
the people who are beyond inducements, 
and who can in quiet times sometimes 
“ influence ’* a majority,—^men who will 
utter the Radical Shibboleths, and who 
excite thereby some enthusiasm, and suc¬ 
cessful notabilities who can afford to spend 
great sums. . . . The truth is, all we can 
do is to moderate the influence of wealth, 
and the only way to moderate it is to keep 
up an excessive variety in the methods rtf 
election, to save the country from uni¬ 
formity of suffrage by little {[^roughs and 
big boroughs, and county constit^uencies, 
and hybrid constituencies, and University 
votes, and all possible devices for so mixing 
classes, that money shall only tell in 
times of general lassitude of the political 
sentiment. 


but disinflation backed by the positive 
stimulus of devaluation. All kinds of 
motives were thereupon imputed to The 
EccnonusU Signor Saragat, Italy’s foreign 
minister, has stated darkly that the same 
has been urged by groups with big interests 
in the sterling area. Others see the proposal 
as part of an elaborate stratagem to prepare 
the way for a devaluation of sterling. Others 
see dark political motives to help the Italian 
extreme left. For one commentator who 
discusses the proposal, ten seek to winkle 
out who in Italy really inspired it. 

The answer is simple. Nobody (and 
every responsible Italian who knows The 
Economist must know that this is so). The 
very fact that everyone in Rome and Milan 
automatically assumes that this classical 
mechanism of adjustment is just not avail¬ 
able, on grounds of supposed political pres¬ 
tige and supposed intematioipl codes of 
behaviour, stimulates a hard look at what 
the likely efficacy of this technical correc¬ 
tion of the rate of exchange might be. And 
Italy’s particular circumstances do suggest 
that, properly used, this might be the least 
disruptive way of achieving the vital shift 
from consumption to exports. Naturally, it 
would be folly to embark on this course 
before some prospect of wage stability were 
secured ; but devaluation itself would not, 
in Italy, make that perceptibly harder. 
Imports of food, for example, even now only 
account for some 12 per cent of total con¬ 
sumption, so that a to per cent rise in 
import prices would entail less than i 
per cent on food prices as a whole. These 
arguments are not in any way conclusive. 
The burden of our argument is not that 
devaluation is certainly and necessarily 
Italy’s only course, but simply that the 
question should be considered on hard 
technical economic grounds. It is just 
because these have such large political im¬ 
plications that Italy’s politicians would be 
wise to get no further out on an always 
dangerous prestige limb—with brickbats 
for what is, at worst, a candid friend of their 
country. 


FAST AFRICA 


Sulking in a Corner 

T anganyika’s bout of the sulks, which 
began after the army mutiny in 
January, is not yet over. Perhaps it can be 
cured by an ad hoc committee ? This is the 
slender hope to which Ken 3 ran and Ugandan 
leaders arc clinging in the face of President 
Nyerere’s seeming intention to assert 
Tanganyika’s independence (and commit 
economic suicide) by creating a separate 
currency for ii and reskpeting imports from 
its two partners in the present east African 
ccMnmon market. The new committee 
started work on Wednesday; it was set up 
after urgent talks in Nairobi at the weekend 
between Mr Kenyatta, Dr Obotc, and Dr 
Nyerere had failed to produce agreement on 
how to go ahead with saving either the 
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existing common market (from Dr Nyererc) 
or the projected federation (from Africa’s 
seemingly inexorable “ splittism ”). 

Meanwhile, the working parties on federa¬ 
tion have been instructed to carry on. 
Hmotions apart, Tanganyika has, of course, 
got a case: it is the poor brother of the trio 
and feels doomed to see the lion’s share of 
almost eveiything go to Kenya. But Dr 
Nycrere is fly enough not to be put off by 
Mr Kenyatta’s bigger fly-whisk; he knows 
as well as anybody that Tanganyika on its 
own would ^come even poorer and still 
more envious. It is now up to him, in con* 
cert with Dr Obote and Mr Kenyatta, to see 
if the common market <M|haps adjusted-to . 
meet some of Tao^ytka^ demands) can 
yet be salvaged. The chaotic altcltnative is 
not pleasant to contemplate. 


COMMENTARY 

sort of regional authority that should be 
created, but still does not cov^ an effec¬ 
tively wide region or have wide enough 
powers. It is true, as Sir Keith said, that 
any local government unit has to be “a 
compromise between the areas best suited tg 
different services ” and also true that elected 
regional councils might sometimes And it 
hard to balance interests within their 
regimes. But this could not be worse than 
the present situation, in which large tasks 
are const^mtly being crushed into the 
ground by conflicting needs and interests 
—with no one to pick them up again except 
a slow-moving and often inadequately 
■informed central government. 


BRAZIL 
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munists, to power in Cuba eusts in Brazil. 
Urgent measures are needed if Brazil is to 
be saved from shipwreck; these do not 
include the gangmg-up of right-wing 
interests, the repression of political oppo¬ 
nents or cloud-cuckoo tales of a Cuban 
threat. 


MALDIVES 

Miffed in Mid-Ocean 

T he demmd by the government of the 
Maldiv^ islands^ a British protectorate 
the Indi^ Ocean, T<6r the withdrawal of 
^he Brkish-'politicn rc^esentative on Gan 
island is the latest episode in an involved 



Regional Regress 

I N the con^t of local government, the 
word redonal means what you think of 
it. The pimflc now Imows, from his own 
mouth, that the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government does not think much of 
it. This indeed has been apparent from his 
actions for some time. On Wednesday 
evening Sir Keith Joseph took the oppor¬ 
tunity of a lecture to the Royal Institute of 
Public Administfation to explain his own 
reasons for disaneeing with those who, like 
the Crowther Steering Committee on the 
Buchanan Report, imdk ihat big schemes 
like major tr^c and redevelopment plans 
can best be handled by extra-governmental 
regional agencies ; and also with those who, 
like The Economist, think the whole of 
local government should be reorganised in 
England—as it is intended it will be in 
Scotland—to cope with large matters on a 
large enough sc^e. 

The Minister’s view is that sufficiently 
effective government can . be achieved 
through the present processes of bounda^ 
revision—^whilCh, by ctcatihg for th^ big 
conurbations lar^e .authorities whose 
boundaries will coincide with those of the 
built-up areas, will pi^etosUe and indeed 
reinforce the separation of planning-for- 
towns and planning-fdr-couhtryside! Sir 
Keith would supplenao^t thia renewal of the 
existing pattern of separate urban and rural 
authorities with wnat ‘he caUs ** strong 
regional arms of central government,” in 
other words, the regional offices of 
Whitehall departments which he is painfully 
restoring after his Government had so 
carefully dismantled them. 

Unless—against Sir Keith Joseph’s own 
professed faith in local democracy—the 
central government’s local bureaucrats 
really were given powers which made them 
into strong regional arms,” none of the 
present policies will produce a single 
authority capable of makmg decisions in any 
area which economically and socially can be 
described as a complete region. The 
G rea t e r l.ondon Council is more like the 


Shipshape, Army Style ? 

S WOOPING to save the constitution, 
Brazil’s revolutionary generals have set 
about knocking it into shape with a zeal 
that reveals Scohor Goulart for the bung¬ 
ling amateur he was. An ” institutional 
aa ” decreed by the military leaders on 
April 9th empowered them to short-circuit 
congress, get rid of any congressman they 
dislO^e, and suspend the political rights of 
suspect Brazilians for ten years. Two days 
later, a shotgun election made General 
Castclo Branco interim president until 
January, 1966. When it comes to snipping 
the awkward edges off a constitution, the 
armed services, arc professionals. 

It is argued that these emergency 
measures are necessary in order to root out 
communist influence,' clean up the financial' 
mess and prepare the country for orderly 
presidential elections at the end of next year. 
A thorough spring-cleaning was, indeed, 
necessary ^ter the economic and administra¬ 
tive flounderings of the Goulart govern¬ 
ment. But that political suspects should be 
swept away with the financial dust is 
another thing dtogetber. Tales of the new 
masters settling personal scores by wholc- 
^le arrests and dismissals make wretched 
reading. Tf the economy i^ to recover its 
stimulating momentum, the regime cannot 
afford to waste or alienate men who, what¬ 
ever their political beliefs, arc good at their 
jobs. 

Again the contention is that these men 
have to be purged because they were lead¬ 
ing the Goontry towards ** communism ” or 
a “Cuban situation*” In any argument 
about the extent of communist influence in 
Brazil it seems essential to try to distinguish 
between members of the par^» whether the 
Moscow or the Peking branch, and 
“nationalists” whose mam talking point 
was Brazil’s need to work itself clear of 
political and, above all, economic depen¬ 
dence on the United States. Though this 
talk was often anti-productive, and always 
annoying to Washington, it did not make 
them communists. As for the Cuban cover- 
story, it can be observed that not one of 
the set of singular circumstances that 
brought Dr' Castro, and later the conw 



dispute that has been going on for years. 

The Maldives govermnent wants a greater 
measure of independence, and suspects 
Britain of encouraging a movement for 
secession in Addu atoll. Britain wishes to 
keep its staging airfield on Gan (in Addu 
atoU) as well as facilities for a BBC relay 
station. The inhabitants^ of Gan would 
much rather keep the money that these 
installations bring in than share it with their 
fellow islanders. Under an agreement of 
i960 Britain recognised Maldivian 
sovereignty over Gan, and last September 
Mr Duncan Sandys promised that this 
should be made effective. Since then, the 
Maldives government has been irritated by 
the iead^ of the Addu independence move¬ 
ment being taken to the Seychelles instead 
of being handed over to it for trial, 
Britain’s. interest is to keep the airfield 
in operation, and, since its existence is 
adVantag^us to the Maldive economy, one 
might think that it would be an interest of 
the islands’ government as well. If this is 
80, more independence for the Maldives 
should not be too difficult to grant. The 
losers look like being the inhabitants of 
Gan. 
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W HILE many pKroplc irt ^iiKOpCj 

liacfc borfererices fa Oolcyaj i^d e 
exf^ct tlic JBufapean comi] 3 K)d Ihai^ 
council of mliuBtcrs of ttk Six, iiKotfag.io 
to Wednesday, has again ahown clis^ they'are 
Tl|c ministers^ by agr^fag |o qn a 

bnaiice, to long-term platming of jiatiQoal budj 
trade, have now phmged up Co thek necks 
of joint economic polic^ in whkh ao far, with 
tion of agriculture, they had not dipp 6 d a toe. 
they have agreed on Getting tip and paying 
organisation for beef and (Wry products ; on ^ 
any pai t of the common market equal ri^ts to a 
part; on the likely introduction of a single addedhmfiifa 
tax throughout the common ma^et area; and ncr^ 
goals defined this week. Many of the deasions are agreements to 
agree and, as in the case of tte farm decisions at the end of last 
year’s crisis, sceptics will expect them to fall through. But outline 
agreements have been the, so far successful, common xnarkec method 
throughout its short and crowded history, and the farm programme, 
prices excepted, is almost ahead of sc^dule. By any standards, 
the European Commission, which has, necessarily, taken the mida- 
live in these proposals is steadily gaining ground. 

This week the coundl has launched the common market in three 
new directions. It has decided to fix, by the end of the year, a 
programme for a single tmde^policy. It has at last reached the heart 
of the agricultural qucstiQn>^thc painful negotiation with the Ger¬ 
mans over future levels of European grain prices. And it has agreed 
on a common financial policy that is itself three-pronged. One 
prong is to extend to the Six something like the British system of 
forecasting public mvestments on budgets for several years ahead. 
(A tighter form of planning would have courted Herr Erhard’s 
veto.') The second prong is an outline anti-inflationary progranunc 
launched by M. Marjolin and endorsed by the six govenimcnts. 
The third is the creation of a trio of new committees to do these 
thiog.s. They will bring together the governors of the central banks 
(for monetary pQlicy)j high officials of the finance ministri^ (to 
co-ordinate national budgets-in-the-makiog) and economic experts 
(for what is demurely termed medium-term economic policy 
All this could be a major new departure or a flurry of hollow 
gesturc-s. The committees are all consultative, without formal 
powers. The limits of consultation have been amply shown by the 
recent Italian decision to seek credits in America rather than in 
the Six: the common market’s existing monetary committee (of 
the vice-governors of the central banks) was actually meeting the 
day Signor Carli, the governor of the Bank of Italy, was in Wash- 
ingtou negotiating for dollars. 7*hc inference is that the common 
market still has no real mechanism to handle a monetary crisis. 
There also seems little doubt that M iVfarjolin’s ability to go ahead 
with his anti-inflationary proposals is largely due to its coinciding 
with General de Gaulle’s resolve to have a strong franc to matdi 
the D-m£*;k (an important point to set against the General’s sins). 

But if the conunon market ^ems too weak to handle a financial 
crisis, there are indications of a growing willingness to envisage 
preventive iriedidncs. This is the first occasion on which the Six, 
or any group of countries, have ever agreed to joint action to 
remedy such a situation. The ministers have even committed 


them to tiujkin two months' 
fail cq cbme up to acfatch. 
lple» ttat obfasfat before any 
~ for faternatfafial'credts 

iei|t to the Italian i^ime 
on the lines pinpvUm ky 
dollar oiedits nm 4mt) 
all thisi M. Marjolfa has 
potides: the obvknniy 
iff barriers go doWiL ^ 
been finding 

tioctfury or across ftondc;fs. 

'Mien the 1ms J|Pi|||rinf '|^ces^ cofapqlriifa 

to avoid changes fa tnc rates Or cmarige bit^een ihe Six will he 

intense. . ^ ' 

This links up with the second major prepccupati*^ the council 
in Brussels thk week: Buiopeait grain pifaei^ imspocts of 
which are being watched as anxiously by the Amcrfains outside 
the common market as by Germahy'^ panners within. A fortnigiit 
ago, Herr Erhard threw the Kennedy round negotiators as well as 
the agricultural panjandrums of the Six into ,a tixzy by hfatJng, 
without quite sa^g so^ that west Germany would not lower its 
grain prices eyen for its best foreign friends btfote the utet Gdman 
elections in September next year. In Brussels on Tuesday the 
agricultural minister, Herr Schwartz, said that Germany might agree 
to European ^ain prices all the same, but only ff .ihe otbers 
renounced majority voting on agriculture fa the couilcil when it 
begins in 1966 , and if adjustments of prices aire provided for fa 
case the value of money cl^nges. lilts no doubt reflects fears on 
the one hand of changes in exchange rates, and hopes <m the o^er 
of French inflation painlessly dosing the narrowing gap between 
French and German farm prices. 

The flaw in dih argument is that to wait wotdd harm Atlantic 
hopes of the Kennedy round even more than GauUist topes of the 
conunon maiket^ and the Germans know ffiia. A crisis of several 
weeks will be necessary for Herr Erhard to have a chance of making 
the required concession on grain prices^ On the whole, the feeling 
is that he will, if he can plead foreign pditical extenuating circum¬ 
stances on a vast scale. But fliat really requiits jdnt action by 
the Americans and common market countries, of which there are 
slight signs on agriculture, though still not enough. 

On tariffs there are none at all, to judge by the self-satisfied 
immobility that the council of ministers showed on the sub)^ 
on Tuesday. Technically, the Six and the Americans are 
now very close on the tangled problem of “ disparities.” But in 
the last month there has not b^n an inch of movement towards 
closing the remaining gap, and now it seems there will be none 
before May 4 th. This is the somewhat farcical date when the 
Kennedy round, which has been under negotiation for a year, is 
officially suppos^ to open. Ministers, the Six have decided 
the French), will go to Geneva after all. The dvHities will to 
observed, not to give developing countries in a ne^hbotlrihg haU 
wrong ideas about the disunity of developed ones. But there is not 
likely to be much xhore than ceremony. While die common market 
seems to to moving niftily on the road, the Kennedy round is still 
ploughing through the mud on the verge. 
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The Archbishop eyes the General 


GREECE 

Playing 
it Cool 

FROM OUR ATHENS 
CORRESPONDENT 

T he initiadve in 
policy-making no 
Cyprus reverted to the 
Greek government this 
week. Archbishop 
Mal^rios spent five 
days in Athens and left 
after promising to ob¬ 
serve “ moderation and 
legality ” — two key 
words of the new 
hellenic ** policy oti 
Cyprus as defined by 
AthenS) which is now 
known as the “ capital 
of hellenism.’’ In rec¬ 
tum Archbishop 
Makarios obtained 
Athens* definite com¬ 
mitment on self- 
determination, and its 
belated blessing for the rather clumsy 
denunciation of the treaty of alliance with 
Turkey and Greece that he made in an 
abortive attempt to get rid of the Turkish 
troops in Cyprus. General Grivas was per¬ 
suaded to give up any ideas of returning to 
Cyprus at this stage, although he seems to 
be destined to lead the Cypriot defence if 
there should be a Turkish mterveniion. 

The new policy was the outcome of Greek 
concern over the shocking impact made on 
world public opinion by the excesses com¬ 
mitted by irresponsible Greek Cypriots last 
December. The Greek case on Cyprus is 
based on a justified and logical demand to 
free the constitution of the provisions that 
were designed to safeguard the Turks 
but which were in fact clogging the 
machinery of government. The Greek 
government firmly believes the time has 
now come for Cyprus to acquire the right to 
self-determination and, one imagines, the 
right to unite with Greece. It is also aware 
that if this right of determining one’s own 
political destiny is to be solicited on grounds 
of international law and justice, the world 
must be convinced that the Greeks, being 
lawful and just themselves, deserve to have 
their claim satisfied. The Greek govern¬ 
ment has had assurances from Archbishop 
Makarios this week that he will allow 
nothing to mar this new line. 

The new attitude is evidently being prac¬ 
tised by the Athens government on Grcck- 
Turkish relations. These arc steadily 
worsening as Ankara clumsily and vainly 
tries to force the Greeks into withdrawing 
their support from Archbishop Makarios for 
fear of reprisals on the Greeks of Istanbul. 
The Turkish government realises that the 
Turkish position no longer elicits so much 
support. American diplomats arc openly 
discussing enosis as the best and most viable 
solution n>r Cyprus. 

The Greeks are so confident that right 



is OQ their side that they are no longer 
interested in bilateral negotiations with 
Turkey ; they trust that the United Nations 
will solve the problem in the way they want. 
The original plans for a Greek-Turkish sum¬ 
mit meeting were therefore dropped, but arc 
not to be ruled out if the situation should 
get explosively near to war. Athens realises 
that the most effective reaction to Turkey’s 
daily anti-Greek actions is to denounce 
them internationally. An appeal to the UN 
demanding eventual international action to 
safeguard Greek rights in Turkey under the 
Treaty of Lausanne is in the back of some 
minds at the Greek foreign ministry—be¬ 
fore, for instance, Turkish bulldozers level 
off the patriarchal palace in Istanbul to make 
room for a minor road, as appears to be 
the Turkish plan. 

The international reactions to Turkey’s 
pressures on the Ecumenical Patriarchate, 
which has the primacy of honour among 
the Orthodox churches, will arouse a 
great deal of indignation, particularly 
now that the Patriarch A then agora s 
has become so well known through his 
efforts for Christian unity and his meeting 
with Pope Paul last January. Turkish action 
against the Greeks of Istanbul also will 
certainly lo.se Turkey much sympathy, 
especially as no retaliatory action has 
been taken against the 100,000-strong 
Turkish minority in western Thrace and the 
Dodecanese. 

It is in order to avoid anything that might 
smack of provocation that the Greek gov¬ 
ernment used strong pressure on General 
Grivas to dissuade him from returning to 
Cyprus at this stage. This, in fact, also 
suited Archbishop Makarios ; he is well 
aware that the general’s present popularity 
in Cyprus creates the danger that if there 
is the slightest disagreement between them 
there could be a deep split in the Greek 
Cypriot camp. 


, Lh^Hing Out 

raOM OUR ANKARA CORRESPONDENT 

T urkey is turning the screw sharply on 
its Greek minority. Some fifty Greek 
merchants, shopkeepers and piests have 
been expelled. Three hundred others, in- 
cludifl« doctors, dentists and nurses, have 
been forced to give up their professions. 
On the alrodst entirely Greek-inhabited 
Aegean islands of Imroz and Bozcaada 
education is in future to be given in the 
Turkish language only. The Turkish 
government has now trained its guns on the 
^umenical Patriarchate; Two senior 
bishops have been asked to leave Turkey, 
and there have even been greats to force 
the patriarchate itself to move elsewhere. 

In the context of Cyprus this persecution 
at first seems an obvious step. The Greeks 
in Turkey are the nearest and easiest 
victims. Yet one cannot help wonder¬ 
ing what has led the Turkish govern¬ 
ment to do it. By their forbearance and 
restraint until now, the Turks had won a 
certain amount of sympathy in the outside 
world. Is pressure of this kind—which 
always looks bad to outsiders—likely to' 
achieve any result in Turkey’s war with 
Archbishop Makarios and Greece ? To 
understand the Turks’ position, one must 
see it in a wider context than Cyprus. They 
feel that Archbishop Makarios, backed by 
Greece, the Afro-Asian block and the com¬ 
munists, is winning the Cyprus battle. 
They have few friends. Even their allies, 
who arc also the allies of Greece, do not 
openly support them. Russia has taken the 
Greek side on Cyprus ; but Britain and 
America arc silting on the fence. 

The Arabs, the Turks’ Moslem co- 
religionaries arc against them. Even 
President Bcnbella, for whose sake the 
Turks almost quarrelled with France, has 
not come out in their favour. Jordan and 
Iraq, Turkey’s leading Arab friends, have 
since January’s Arab siimmir meeting 
moved at the bidding of Turkey’s old 
enemy, President Nasser. Even Persia, the 
Turks’ ally in the C.entral Treaty Organ¬ 
isation, has not clearly backed them. Of 
all the countries in the world, only Pakistan 
has said loud and clear “ We are on 
Turkey’s side.” No wonder the Turkish 
minister of defence, justifying Turkey’s 
decision to extend its fishing waters to 
twelve miles at Greece’s expense, dosed 
his speech in the Turkish parliament with 
the words “Turkey is a country with long 
coasts and few friends.” 

At the same time, there is the dilemma 
of the invasion of Cyprus. How many 
times have Turkish ships gone out on 
“ manoeuvres ” ? But Mr Inonii knows 
well enough that a Turkish landing in 
Cyprus would entail risk of war. Greece 
is committed to Archbishop Makarios. He 
docs not know the exact reaction of 
Britain and the United States. He 
knows that even if the landing were sue- 
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ocssful, many Turks in Cyprus would be Archbishop Makarios to cut supplies to the and in newspaper advertisements, Mr Smith 
massacred before Turkish, troops could , Turkish army contingent in Cy^s would claimed that there isf no change of policy 

reach them. Yet what card, short pf be an “ act w war.” and that a negotiated independence was stiU 

vasion, has Turkey to play? Archbishop The Turkish disgust with the West is . ^ determined aim. 

Makarios, with Ms battle-cry of “ Indepen- more than a paissing phase. It is rather^die does not quite add up. Undoubtedly 

dence for Cyprus,” is likely, despite his symbol of a national tendency tairara^^a ^ ;,|there 

illegal abrogatmn of treaties, to gain inter- logical position of neutralism. It . ^ expansion 

natwnal sympathy. With Turkish public striking fact that the present of industry. But there 

opii^MMi increasingly heated and thwarted, mainly feserved for America, Wga grq^^^ll^yanCe at the series of 

it k easy and natural to pun£h,;t]^ easiest anything been sympathetic' td^ the Tiuli^ hui p j p i ti ^ik - inlMiptedl on him by Britain 

and most obvious victims—Greek view on Cyprus, whefeas their relatipip pr^te^^iiKkpeiii^ce issue* 

minority in Turkey and the Orthodox with Russia, which has openly bac^ Wa j^cr sp^ iU 1 ^^ 

Patriarch. /. Archbishop Makarios, reMaia teasonkeAy; 

Turkey is' already talking of reviewing good. Mr Inonu only rcc^dy sp^c ojf m powers), 

the whole treaty of Lausanne of 1923. No basis of Tufco^Ru^siari .^^tions As one of .1 ilho that the amehd^rtikti^n^im not for- 
one would be more qualified to do this than ” mutual respect.” The 4 «ct that Ameri^ . warded smartly Jjb Wnke^, made Rho- 

Mr Indnii, the man who, at the expense of can economic aid to Turkey has hisen . dedAn.Fkom ypt^ doubt. 1 ^ resolution. If 

Lord Gurzon, negotiated the trekty. appreciably reduced is another potent Mr Sinh^is td'bemdfet^ 

Meanwhile it would be unwise to drive the factor. Important Tiiirkisb leiNfer writers has toatiibw his supported the touchline 

Turks too far. They are a people who, when have now openly threatened that Turkey that he is running bard fbr goal. Thus, in 

they develop a certain critKal heat, can will one day auit the liHreslem alliance. iMte all his protestadoos^ of no policy 

turn and rend their ^ponents, as they did This is more than bladunafi. Turibey's gbanges, there seems certain iDo be a quicken- 

in 1921. Turkish om^s have said—and extreme bitterness about its isolated ing and a toughening of methods, 

they have meant it—that any attempt by position ought to be taken seriously. Among ckdudcd into thi^ng that the 

goal will bring a prize of swift economic 

' recovery, there is danger <rf a stampede. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

The Lone Ranger 

FROM OUR COFRESPONDFNT 

Salisbury 

\yf AN of the moment ” was how one 
jLYJL Salisbury newspaper hailed Mr Ian 
Smith last weekend when rumoms were 
flying around that Mr Winston Field was 
about to resign the premiership. A day 
later, when Mr Smith had leapt into the 
saddle, a columnist from the same news¬ 
paper group suggested that he should more 
accurately be called “ the momentary man.” 

Certainly a country that in six years has 
seen two premiers deposed by their cabinets 
and a third rejected by the electorate of 
101,000 no longer assesses a premier's ex¬ 
pectancy of office by the yardstick of Sir 
Godfrey Huggins's twenty-year span. But 
Mr Smith, son of a butcher from Scotland, 
is a leader at whom Britain would be un¬ 
wise to scoff. His whodc career—the 
stu^nt who excelled at rugger and rowing, 
the pilot who fought with^ Italian parti¬ 
sans, the farmer w1k> soon dived into poli¬ 
tics, the chief whip who quarrelled with Sir 
Roy Wclcnsk/s party oyer constitutional 
reform—reveals a sii^lemindedness verging 
on ruthlessness. Treasury officials have 
praised him as the most responsive finance 
minister they have known; but then the 
advice he may have pleased them by heed¬ 
ing aoems to have that Germany and 
Japan are keen to invest in Southern Rho¬ 
desia tmft large scale once the ties with the 
Londcui tuM^ marioet ate loosened* 

Alkb^ threw out Mr 

Field believe that a South 

Afrkaoip^lt^ Im^.Would follow an egfly 
settletsi^t of the independence issue. One 
senior minister this week, while scorning 
the ” decadence ” of African states to the 
north, invited inspection of Southern Rho¬ 



lan Smith : momentary man ? 


desia in six months’ time when, he claimed, 
the new ideas and patterns of thought that 
were to be seen in ^uth Africa would have 
invigorated Southern Rhodesia. The first 
fifteen months of Rhodesian Front govern¬ 
ment had to be discounted, he suggested, 
for while the central African federation was 
being dissolved nothing could get moving. 

There is plenty that the new government 
would like to shrug off about the period of 
Mr Field’s regime: a net emigration of 
9,200 non-Africans (four per cent of this 
section of the population); and emplo^npefit 
of Africans down by 50,000 (or eight per 
cent) since the i960 peak, including a con¬ 
siderable drop in mining and manufacturing 
as well as in construction where the amount 
of building now planned is only one-sixth of 
that in 1957. The unofficial word put out 
to explain Mr Field’s removal was that he 
had 3 been both secretive and indecisive, 
while forthright leadership was needed to 
revitalise the cconcmiy. There was no dis¬ 
agreement over the best means of gaining 
independence, it was added. In a broadcast 


The optimists claim that they see “ an 
ekttem of change,” whereas in February 
there was just deadlock. But these hopes 
seem built more ou Rhodesian resilience 
than on realism. Political punters are bet¬ 
ting crates of whisky that Mr Smith's gov¬ 
ernment will not last six months, axid that 
Sir Roy Welensky will return to lead the 
electorate down the middle of the road to 
sensible solutions. But parliament is 
adjourned until July, so the slenderness of 
the government's majority (five seats, in¬ 
cluding the tWo outgoing ministers) is an 
irrelevant consideration for the present; 
in July, too, the Front will be under the 
heaviest emotional pressure to declare inde¬ 
pendence, with Dr Banda taking his inde¬ 
pendence next door and Mr Smith presum¬ 
ably being kept out of the Commonwealth 
prime ministers* conference. 

Who else might lake decisive action ? 
Hardly the British Government in its last 
half-year of life. It must be hoping to gloss 
over difficulties with a sugar-coating of talks 
with Southern Rhodesia about economic aid, 
or adventurously wishing that Sir Roy would 
take command on its behalf. The African 
nationalists ? If there were discipline and 
sophistication in their movement, they might 
try several changes of tactics, including a 
swift registration of voters. But the hos¬ 
tility between the supporters of Mr Joshua 
Nkomo and those of the Reverend 
Ndabaningi Sithole grows more bitter with 
every petrol bomb thrown ; and, anyway, 
suddenly to attempt to work a constitution 
the Africans have so long condemned would 
confuse their friends abroad and weaken 
their pnressure on the British Government. 
It seems, then, that ^ Field’s expulsion 
has not opened the way to much more 
movement, except by members of what has 
been called ” dw cbwboy cabinet.” There 
may sodn^be the sad spectacle of Mr Ian 
Smith filling hk moment of power by 
digging in his spurs and galloping straight 
towards the ravine. 




NAME YOUR FIBER... 

If it's locally abundant, PfrW can build a mill in your area to make the fiber into pulp and paper 


With its staff of 625 scientists and engineers, The Parsons 
& Whittemore-Lyddon Organization is one of the world's 
largest groups serving the pulp and paper industry ex¬ 
clusively. It is prepared to assist any country in the 
world that desires to improve its economy by establish¬ 
ing a paper industry, and that has any one of a wide 
variety of trees, reeds, grasses or fast-growing agricul¬ 
tural waste fibers 

Parsons & Whittemore will assume undivided respon¬ 


sibility for every phase of a pulp and paper mill project 
under global contract. Such "turnkey*' service includes 
technical and economic feasibility reports, financial 
planning, engineering, construction, equipment procure¬ 
ment, production start-up, personnel training, mill man¬ 
agement. and product marketing. 

For full information on Parsons & Whittemore's serv* 
ices, write our nearest office for a copy of "Growing with 
the Paper Industry Since 1853 ." 


THE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE - LYDDON ORGANIZATION 

World leaders in the development of pulp and paper mills for the use of local fibers 

20-2S WtJfetlty Road, Croydon, Surrey (London), En^Und j Rtdonfeldtn/Obb , Germany 
S Rut Jean Mtrmoz, Paria 6^ Franc# j 160-A Mount Road. Madraa 2, India« 

200 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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MBnftM's Jon9$ Brtdg9 apuns tha Paalg P/ver-^Just fiv minutaa from a Bank of Amarica branch. 

Man-on-the-spot...in Manila. Need financing in the Philippines? 
He can help arrange It for you. Marketing data from Denmark? Our man 
In Copenhegen can get the facts you need. East or West, In the U.S.A. and 
around the world, BANK OF AMERICA can put a man-on-the-spot to 
work for you today. Why not profit from his personal touch in yourtrans- 
actlons? At home or abroad, call on Bank of America— first In banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION*-San Francisco. Los Angtl«»/BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL)-New York: Amsterdam • Bangkok 
Beirut • Buenos Aires • Caracas • Chicago • Copenhagen • Dakar • Ouesseldorf ■ Frankfort/Main • Guam • Guatemala City • Hong Kong • Karachi • Kobe • Kuala Lumpur 
Lagos • London • Madrid • Manila • Mexico City • Milan • New Delhi * NeW York City • Okinawa • Osaka • Paris • Rio de Janeiro • Singapore • Tokyo ■ Washington, O.C. 
Yokohama • Zurich; BANCA D’AMERICA E D'lTALIA: over 70 offices throughout Italy; C0RRESP0NPC1|ITS WORLD-WIDE (*Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 

London Branch, 27/2S Walbrook, E. C. 4 • Watt End Branch, 29 Davioa St., London 
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RUSSIA 

Kh rushche^Vjl'i! Ativb • 

M A ]Ulftu$iiCHBv'^ sixty-ointh ytu, 
which ended m Fridty9 is <me< that 
he may well he glad to forger. A diaastxous 
harvest has uadermmed hu dafadi to have 
mastered the jifoblems of Soviet famdi^. 

It has compeSed Russia to bup wheat m 
capitalist mSurkets aod has slowed down the 
general rate of economic , growth. At die 
same tiine> .the Chinm remal to yield has 
forced Moocow to turn the full umeUght 
oo the schism in the oommunist world 
almost On the eve of Mr Khrushchevas hifth- 
day pa^. Naturally, no Russian puUica^ 
tion will blame the &>viet leader for any of 
his country V setbacks. But Mr Khnishdiev’s 
real consolatioa must be, not the pobhe 
praise that will be dutifully voiced, but the 
fact that he is still at the top and that last 
year, after all, was only one year in an 
extraordinary career. 

It is often forgotten that Nikita Khrush-^ 
chev was a relatively late starter in political 
life. When the October Revolutum opened 
up new careers to ambitious young men, 
this half-illiterate workman still had to 
spend a great deal Of time educating him¬ 
self. He climbed the political ladder later 
than many of his younger colleagues, not¬ 
ably Mr Malenkov. He did not make his 
mark in the communist pany hierarchy until 
the 1930s, although once he had started on 
the way up, he rose rapidly. By 1938 he 
was party boss in the Ukraine. A year later 
he was made a full member of the polit- 
bureau, thus becoming one of Stalin’s main 
lieutenants. 

When Stalin died in Marche I953' 
although Mr Khrushchev was not in line 
for the direct succession, he was already a 
member of the top leadership. Indeed, 
when Mr Malenkov, the heir apparent, 
resigned from the party secretaryship to be¬ 
come prime minister, Mr Khrushchev 
became the senior member of the i»ecrctariai. 
With the party machine at his disposal, he 
was thus probably berfer placed than any¬ 
one in the struggle for power. Less than, 
two years later Mr Malenkov was forced to 
resign. But Mr Khrushchev's position at 
the top was not consolidated until June 
1957^ when, after a very close battle, he 
managed to eliminate all his defeated rivals. 
Since then, though his power has not ap¬ 
proached Stalin’s, he has been the urtques- 
tionablc, if not unquestioned, ruler. 

Comparing the Russia of Stalin's time 
with what it is today, one is struck by the 
sweep of the change ; yet all the changes 
still give the impression of being half 
measures, half-heartedly carried out. Rus¬ 
sians undoubtedly feci more free than they 
used to, but even the struggle against Stalin¬ 
ism is waged in a Stalinist fashion. None 
of Mr Khrushchev’s defeated opponents, for 
instance, has been allowed to state his case 
publicly. Intellectuals in general, and 
writers in particular, have been given more 
scope, but they arc continually warned to 


IMTERHATlOJSifAL' RMifeRf' 



use sudi freedom as is now allowtd them 
modbnitdy. Since Mr Khrushc^v^s rise to 

E wet, the system of economic managemdit 
s been in a state of almost permanent flux 
as the planners grope for less cumbrous 
methods of running an increasingly complex 
economy. To end the long stagnation of 
Soviet agriculture, he at first (but vainly 1 
attempted extensive oiltivation of the 
“ virgin lands ” of central Asia. Now the 
new drive is for intensive farming with 
greater use of chemical fertilisers. 

The feeling of an unfinished job is no! 
limited to home affairs. The economic in¬ 
tegration of the European communist block, 
in the Council for Alutual Economic .\id 
(Comccon), has still very far to go before 
it can provide a framework for combined 
planning. Politically, Stalin’s empire has 
been dismaniled ; but no system has so far 
been evolved to ensure smooth relations 
between communist states, let alone com¬ 
munist parties. Russian foreign policy has 
clearly become more flexible in Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s hands; yet what now appears as its 
central objective reaching a stable modus 
lii'ctidi with I he other nuclear giant—still 
looks a distant goal. 

How docs a man who is ruling during 
what is so obviously a period of transition 
remain at the top? Clever manipulation of 
the party apparatus is not in itself a full 
enough answer. Mr Khriishchcy has also 
learnt how to adjust himself to a changing 
situation. Like any of his fallen rivals, be 
too could be accused of complicity in 
Stalin’s crimes. Nevertheless, he had the 
courage, or wisdom, to identify himself with 
the spirit of inevitable change. He is also 
adept at stealing the clothes of a defeated 
opponent. When Mr Malenkov was prime 
minister, Mr Khrushchev accused him of 
neglecting heavy industry for the sake of t^e 
consumer. He also attacked him for daring 
to suggest that in a nuclear war it would not 
only be the capitalist world that would be 
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, 1^’ 

ccMiultaMr .riuit Mr s 1 

' mtefair wy. 

"Mr 

ably a poot df the&e^t 

Somt leiaferkli^ lo&ger 
1917 Leom was 47,81 k( wit^ rdferracTtb zsi 
the ^ old mite ^ by of his-.colfeajljt^^ 
He would $eedi a youh^ mah id ^ 
party pr^ididm. Mr Kuprided and Mr 
Shyenuk arc much mefer thrii Mr Khrush¬ 
chev, Mr Mikoyan ix rcmg^y 'fais codfom- 
poniy, Mr Suslov, Mr l^odiotpyj Mr 
Roty^ aad Mr Brezhnev are ah adduiid 
sbety. Even the younger men tlke^Mr 
Dmitri Pdyansky served their apprenride^ 
ship under Stalin. 

Nowhere, with the ^ssible cxcqilbA of' 
post-Nazi Germany, is this prbblten 
generatioas more important, ir the ^rea^t 
Russiaii rulers cannot whol^artedly actaeik 
the roots ci ^alhrism it 


they would uproot themsdtdl in the pro-^ 
cess. It is am becaum they ^sse^broughr- 
up in the fsystra imd Itamt to rule when 
was a half-illiterate country. But 
the social struCtum of the country is now 
chgng^ rapidly. Mr Khruilicbev, the 
muzb& tuened stactsman, has often been 
described as the symbol of a society in tran¬ 
sition. Having identified bimself with the 
change he must appeal to the rising genera¬ 
tion, even if man3^ a young Russian must 
feel uneasy about his wavcring8> his manner 
and his inteUectual goulash. The poltdCal 
transfoiination of Russia, is now greatly 
dependent on the pyramid of generations. 
It is only when the birthdays c&btatcd in 
the Kremlin, presumably without pomp, arc 
of men bom around 1930 that the break 
with Stalinism is likely to be complete. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

Anchored Down 
There 

FROM OUR C.VNBKRRA aiRRESPONOliNT 

I i is not surprising that Sir Garfield 
Barwick, the Australian minister for 
e.xcernal affairs, told the South East Asia 
Treaty Organisation (Seato) conference in 
Manila on Tuesday that Australia rejected 
the French notion of neutralisation in south¬ 
east Asia. The Australian government 
regards neutralisation as tantamount to sur¬ 
render of the area to communlsni; eveti 
worse, from its point of view, is the possi¬ 
bility that neutralisation would mean the 
disappearance of American forces. With its 
forces gone, America’s commitments might 
go with them. Australia is anchored below 
south-east Asia and cannot sail away; the 
Americans and the British can. Anything 
that decreases American j^rttcipation in 
south-east Asian* affairs is thus quite 
naturally seen as bad medicine for Australia. 
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Vet the Auspr^ian po^vm is qithex 
$ot>bi8ticai^d s^q sf^lfrc^aed difa tm 

knowledge of S(wh:;(»$]i; i$ "pret^^ 
sound. Ausuafo bag ^^oyoi^ 

to dcUb^tioQ^ 

The d^nsedsus from tbe^ souron is tha^ 
the C^lniu^ communists* influciiog in porrb 
ViejU^ 18 growings apd Aat the policy of 
President Ho Chi Muih is \0. dbgipnuoise 
the whole of former Fr,each Indochina. The 
V&et Cong and Pgthet |U 9 seen as two 
thrusts co-oi;dinated from f^qoi* 

Whethor tin Chinese have the upper band 
in this strategy or not, there is no doubt 
that ft suits ^em. Bven M Fnesident Ho 
dislikes incicased Chinese influence^ he sdll 
wants to control south as well as north 
Vietnam. 

So, if the nodon of neutralisation were 
simply intended for the former French 
colonies (as scema^ to be the French aim), 
it would offer no guarantee at all that south 
Vietnam would be immune from continued 
thrusts from the north. Anyone accepting 
the idea of neutralisation, on this view, 
would have to swallow with it the prospea 
of Laos, Cambodia and the whole of 
Vietnam becoming communist states of 
Chinese puppets. Only ibc clearest evidence 
of President Ho*s will and ability to <idopt 
a Titolst line could stand as an argument 
against such a possibility. 

Australia fears go further. They include 
tlic likdihood that communisr forces wilt 
nibble away continuously at the northern 
borders of Thailand. In present circum¬ 
stances any suhstandal overt attack In that 
area would meet with Seato resistance, even 
if resistance were offdted only by some of 
Seato’s members and not by all. 

But if the neutralisation scheme embraced 
Thailand, too, outside help would be 
harder to get. A communist success in 
Thailand would make Mait^sm the nm 
target; and there is no reason to believe 
that the Indonesians* suj^sed dislike of the 
Chinese would prevent ilitoi from ah^ a 
communist attack on Malaga. Summed 
up, the Australian fear is that any scheme 
01 neutralisation or any withdrawal of 
American forces, (x both, would lead to 
creeping communist success throughout 
south-east Asia. 

The weakness in the Australian case, as 
put by Sir Garfield, lies nof. in its analysis 
of communist motives but in the 
that he felt obliged to place upon the '' will 
to resist communism** io South Vietnttn. 
As numerous observers .admit, this will is 
easier to postulate than to find. It exists In 
Saigon but may not extend very far afield. 

Australia has committed only^ a few troops 
to soudh Viepiam and is not in a petition 
to pontificate about things there. Yet one 
can argue, as Sir Garfield probably would, 
that even if the will to resist is weak in south 
Vietnam, no amount, of theorising about 
possible neutralisattoa cjui wipe out the grim 
likelihood that Hanoi and Peking mean to 
dominate tfie whole south-east Asian 
peninsula if they can. 
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Forty Dead ir Day 




I T is niQC.;ia die 
every dt^ Mmit 40 
die foads in west G< 

were Joj^fed. . 

AodS^'Hi' ^ 
oersoos ^ 

injuted. 

*— *'*"* tte iHMiister *■ 
cnOedkat* 
s on April and. 
country is paying an exoi 
and health for ^ cars, 
relatively the highest. 
plorcd parents, parsons, and prratnWn tb’ 
use their special opportunities for recom¬ 
mending techniques of self-preservation. He 
seemed to have in mind particularly the 
pressmen, who^ in Germany noncb^itiy 
equate the news valM^ of information about 
appalling collisiop with that , of the placid 
movements of shipping. 

Outside the newspaper world—^at the 
ministries of transport, various regional 
police headquarters, andothcr official places 
where the increasing number of dead and. 
wounded from the roads is of more lively 
ctmeern—there is much brooding. It is dope 
with thoroughness by a few dedicated organ¬ 
isations more or less peculiar to Germany, 
such as Wir wtd die Sirasse. (“ wc wd the 
road,'^ an advisory and proselytismg bo^), 
the league against altxmol in road traf^, 
and the Kavmere der Strasse C' knights of 
the road which awards decorations, affix- 
able on the bodies of both cars and their 
drivers-^for outstanding acts of selflessness • 
on the roads. Twenty-six members of the , 
army’s loth panzer-grenamer division have 
won this distinction. In fairness to Ger¬ 
man newspapers h niust be recorded. that 
the knights 6 t the road are mostly their 
discoveries. 

Some unusual praaical road safety 
measures have been recently taken in 
west Germany; others are now being con¬ 
sidered Since it is reckoned that lorries 
have a wheel in 75 per cent of all homicidal 
accidents it is the lorry, often appropriately 
a huge beast lugging a si^tless trailer, that 
is cast as the lewng vilkin. So lorries— 
unless on the way to or from west Bertin— 
are banned from all west German roads 
from midni^t on Fridays until ten pn^ on 
Sundays. An ii^i^ is in progress con¬ 
cerning the special guilt of the ipaimnotb 
petrol and oil carriers. Replying to a ques** 
tion in the Bundesr^ last month, the mmis^ 
ter of transport said tfiat in the 353 acci¬ 
dents in whitb tankers had been involved 
in north Rhine-Westphalia in 1^3, the 
driver of the tanker bad been to bla^ in 
217 cases. When the inquiry closes in May, 


Herr Seebdnaluntei^ he'might 
serav speed ildBcIbr i * 

Thc^sakfeiieiir; ei ihisdk: of ihe*^ current 
Gcimatt dliiiiisiin teiiandiBR.*t]M{violetKe 
of ardUbleb thdir 

driven Vi 

creitikiate anmtef ei^ ihose ' W^^ 

known circumseinoQS Mioh he pff>* 
fessk^ has iin cbotinL>i Bht 
exceieB is nirro^ing^ < Those^^wlid would 
likb the oompuloocy teat of inedliiilioal' bffi- 
cieocy to chide roubd less fte^ntiy tlnm 
two years have not bivd' melt way. A 
device ia 'lxiuig perfected >for pfevimtlng 
vehicles from thidwing mad on to the wind¬ 
screens of those bemud, and When it is 
ready ic will be a mandaUNry fitting. The 
minister of transport has told the Bundestag 
that he and his colleagues ill the Lander 
are investigating the charge that drivers On 
the autobahn ait sometimes distracted dur¬ 
ing the day by adverdsements^ and deceived 
at nig^ by flashing signs in adiacent towns 
and villag^. The law at present forbids 
every Idnd erf advertising within 150 feet 
of the autobahn and distracting.” adver- 
(bementS’hnrithin approodmitcly half a mile. 
As for that favourim scapegoat^ ** die state 
of the roads/* the Lander spent on road 
building md upkeep last y^ all of the 
£itoo mdlion .that they received from tegii^ 
tration and liceasiiftg fees, and the federal 
government half of its £$00 million income 
from the ibiileral ifil tax. 

Naturafly Germans do not like to admit 
that they are egregiously bad drivers. One 
of the expha^ions they proffer for their 
heavy casiialties is that use^heir roads 
moce than aid^ ’Europeans dcH-chat^ for 
exbinple^ the average German driver covers 
20,000 ktlometres a year to the Frenciiman*s 
9,000. And the minister of transport claims 
thaldiings are Improving. 


-r-T—- .. ..—— 

JgliU ODiitariy goonaiia Barisw 

c^r world ecanoi*ik, financial otid politMl 
devehpmnfs: 58 re\4(tivs^ published quarterly. 

JAPAN 

How fim W01 Japan go .on growing? 

What is bcii^ done abo^it die balance-of- 
payments crisis ? 

What protection can the yeti—ttoW freely 
conwrdbic—respect ? ' 

These and other vital questions ore dis¬ 
cussed in our latest review. 

* «' ... ■■' n I " *■ . . 

Further detaiis fronK - 

ruM Booiroaiigr nrrei.miFJicR mm 

SpeHcer Houte 27 St Jh*fvs*s IHaae London 5IV^ 1 
Jelepfionfi^Hyde Fftrh 071,1 I^xt 27, 

60 Eoif A2nd Street Wet-j VorJ^ 17 .Vy 
Telepf^e Murri^ HiH 7-6tt50 
aOO Spmh Michigan Avenue Chkogo W o0604 
Tokpkono *27A0A9 
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OYER TO YOU 

f 


'Guinness is good for you’—millions have been 
saying it for years, but there’s only one way to 
prove it and that’s to find the goodness in Guinness 
for yourself. You’ll enjoy doing that because 
Guinness is of course a superb drink—clean¬ 
tasting, with a touch of bitterness to tempt the 
palate. So go on to Guinness for a while and see 
for yourself the good it does you. 

YOU'LL ENJOY PROVING THAT 
GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 

I iiiiii i' " ■ MI ii ;mV " i ' ' . .1 'I .— I II I .l i t .- j i a i.i.- 
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FROM OUR CCH^E$i^NraNT IN CALCUtTA 


T HR Indian Fakis^ hoi^c jniniistcrs 

failed after five day^s ^ Jaat yveck 
in New Delhi to ^d wayi of restoring com- 
muiul peace iat^^bHeondoent Yet there 
must he spme^aadafaction .jdiat ^ey, a^ed 
to farry oi^ the (Ualogue^ in Ra>valpii)d^ at 
the end qf this 1090^0. . This in it^ is a 
major gain; the next meedtu may well 
prove more fruitfut, because of the 
tunity each side ,bas noWv had of .gaugmg 
the stmigth of tl:^* other's feeiin^. ; 

Another hop^ul;,factor is m 
ewnest plea to his countrymw to be Jess setf- 
r^eous. Replying, to a debate tm foreign 
a&irs on MonJay, he strude an unusual 
note wb^ he said that it was foolish to think 
Pakistan and China were always in the 
wrong. We are not always free of bJam^*' 
he added, pointing to the damage that self- 
righteousness was doing to India's cause 
abroad. Whether this was a plea for realistic 
give and take Pitustan is still not 

clear, bur the emphasis he placed upon get¬ 
ting “ closer, even constitutionally closer ” 
to India's estranged neighbour was signifi¬ 
cant. It supplied a much needed long-jcrm 
perspective th^t has beefl ^dTy xmssmg in 
recent exchanges at lower, levels. 

The truth is that neither coqntry can 
afford an escalation of the Hindp-Moskm 
conflict. At present, the tr^c of refugees 
is substantially larger int# India than in the 
opposite direction, but tfals qould easily 
change. There are strong suspicions that 
last month's sudden outburst of communal 
fury in the normally peaceful industrial belt 
of eastern India was purposefully organised 
in advance. The leader of a Hindu para* 
military organisation is known to have been 
touring the region just before the outbreak. 
What happened there could happen else¬ 
where in India, jeopardising the country's 50 
million Moslems. Pakistan's leaders now 
seem to realise that the refugee movement 
cannot be too much one way. The more 
Hindus go into ludia, the more Moslems will 
come out, no matter how much India's leaky 
secular umbrella is used to protect them. 
Natural fellow feeling for co-religionists in 
distress is dynamite, with communal organi¬ 
sations always at hand to light the fuse. 
Once the exodus really got under way it 
would be almost impossible to stop, because 
of the chain reactions on either side of the 
border. 

The main issue raised by India at the 
home ministers' conference was the plight 
of the Hindu minority in East Paiuscan. 
More than 200,000 have come out since the 
present sequence of violence got under way, 
and more are arriving daily, among them 
Giristian and Buddhist tribals. Pakistan 
claims that the riots Were touched off by 
what IndU calls the eviction of PaldstanI 
Moslems who bad Infiltrated into Assam, 
West Bengal and Tripuca. In the Pakistaii 


version it Is hadian Moslems who are being 
dijyen obt.ih i planned manner^ and hoi; 
Pikistanfe, ’ 

The Indian sI4c threw a mass of ccil^ii^ 
figures at the Pakistani delegadoh; in the 
fii&de ^$04Moslem popu-* 
ifi hum increased by 2j,6 per cent 
ag^st an average of ii.d pef cent. 

; East 


In A&to .aiid west __ 

paldstah, ifie Moslem (Mptda^ inertase^ 
cent; Aba m little Tripwii 
a to b«:weOT Assam dad East 
jbtteaK 6 S per cent. lh>a)I cases 

^e rise yimif highier than in climatically ^ 
^yacaiiy,, similar East Pakistan, wlficb 
ja 20.9 per cent gain over the same 

penod. 

The Pakistan delegation was unimpressed 
by these statistics and stolidly maintained 
that India must agree to a joint judicial 
review of eviction proceedings, under the 
supervision of a third party. India quickly 
dismissed the plea as constituting 
unwarrant^ interference in its sovereign 
rights, but vaguely hinted at allowing 
Pakistani observers to attend ericiion trials, 
whose findings are in any case open to 
app£d. This offer failed to satisfy Pakistan, 
even though a two months' moratorium on 
evictions Was thrown in. 

If India was being legalistic in dealing 
with this issue—basically a human problem 
of migration on account of long-standing 
e(:x)nomic disii*ess—^Pakistan was equally 
unhelpful. It refused all’Indian suggestions 
for reviving the joint measures that worked 
well when first adopted under the pact 
negotiated by Mr Nehru and^ Mr Liaquat 
All Khan in 1950 in similar ctrcumsiances. 
Pakistan’s argument that protection of 
minorities was the individual responsibility 
of each state ignores the basic truth under¬ 
lined by the sub-continent’s recent history, 
that peace is indeed indivisible. 


ALGERIA 

No Family Reunion 

N o Algerians have clamoured more carn- 
esdy for a National Liberation Front 
(FLN) congress than the old revolutionary 
leaders who have quttrelled with |Vcsidcnt 
Benbella. Yet when this loiig^promised 
congress was due tu. open on Tlmrsday it 
looted ,as if only ^ few of th^ would 
attend. Refusals to do so md been 
announced by Mr Khider, the discarded 
secrAtary-gcneral of the political bureau, Mr 
Bkat, the deposed deputy premier, Mr 
Ferhat Abbas, the discarded speaker of the 
assembly, and Messfs Ben Kh^a and 
Boudiaf/ the former premier ind vice¬ 
premier of the foitner provisichll govern¬ 
ment. Mr Ait Ahmed, still eomenched in 
..the.mountains of Kabylia, was pursuing a 



years, td^' put m 'ab Appiimhc?, tdgether 
with maqy former guerrilla leader? who 
dace obJpc]^;,j^if ;Bcobelia^ bu^ nuide theii 
beace wdr i|$t year's ri^^ing ih 

RabyUa, This^m^M as a fesp^se 

to me of 

hi$ j^litafy opbou^s knormg his 

poUdcaloriei^-;: 

Sihee nbn^. of ^j^ents 

wer<^ adeed tp take m fftp^cdmmi^ojn 

th4c prepteedrefie 

Sg: Ir >ai ndt Ji^at 

th<y 1:60k ‘dMfir ptegfllve fefty 

hew; si^afist* pfogramibe icWwir jfp b^^iiihe 
ptepaiito^dr is bo ttior%'cqptrb- 

versiaf,'; its 191$:^,' foreruiitter^-die 
Tripoh'*pr6gramto^ 
mous agreemeUL*.-''. ' 

The new pre^amme enyi^ge^. general 
nationalisation, (ipoluding ^ oil 

and gas) as the fintf econqmic goal, and self- 
management as the mystique, but admits 
chat there must much compromise in a 
longish period of transition. No real 
socialist need quarrel with this. Unhappily, 
it is still the md wounds from the struggle 
for power that came to a head two years 
ago that rankle. And, these have been 
opened again by the strictures on the fprmer 
provisional government th^t appeiu in^he 
text of the socialist progranupe ithat tbcc9n- 
gress is to discuss. . 

These strictures, indeed^ shook Mr Ben 
Khedda into breaktog his bomourable silence 
and giving his own version qf events to 
Le MQHd€ on April 9tb^ lEs statensent 
(suppressed in Aij^ria) may give historians 
more facts to bite on than the pompous 
official version contained in the FLN pro¬ 
gramme. But it does not have much bear¬ 
ing on immediate matters in hand. The 
single clear-cut controversy that this week's 
congress disposes of is that between Presi¬ 
dent Benbella and Mr Mohammed Khider. 
Mr Khider has always held tibat the FLN 
should be a mass popular party, but Mr 
Benbella conceived it as a handpicked spear¬ 
head. 

The spearhead idea has triumphed. This 
week's gathering of possibly 1,800 delegates 
paves dnt way for precisely that. If the 
by-passed historic chiefs do persist in by¬ 
passing the congress, the congress cannot 
usher in, as once it was hoped it might do, 
a new era of unity. It will simply confirm 
the present regime in power. But only the 
more politically-minded Algerians will feel 
any pang for what might have been a revo¬ 
lutionary family reunion. If simpler people 
feel any disaf^Kuntment, it lies largely in 
the fact that the absence of o|^sidon robs 
the congress of much of its mcercst^ Thev 
may evein condemn those ** historic chiefs'' 
who, having asked for a congre^ tee too 
proud to attend it and yet too disunited to 
offer their country any practical political 
alternative. 
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BELGIAN DOCTORS 

Why It Happened 

BY A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 

O N the wall of the lobby of the College 
des M^decins in Brussels is a 
modernised version of the Hippocratic 
Oath, one of whose clauses insists that 
nothing shall come between a doctor and 
bis patient. A few yards further on is a 
hall which is now the “ control room ” of 
the nation-wide doctors’ strike. 

The dispute between the doctors and the 
government is a close imitation of the 
quarrel that led to the doctors’ strike in 
Saskatchewan two years ago. In both 
Canada and Belgium the hf^t is between 
the social reformers of a mildly left-wing 
government and members of a strongly con¬ 
servative, individualist and prosperous pro¬ 
fession. Both the Saskatchewan provincial 
government and, now, the Belgian govern¬ 
ment made generous promises of state medi¬ 
cal services before securing the co-operation 
of the doctors who were going to have to 
work those services. In both cases the 
governments encountered an unexpectedly 
tough opposition from the medical pro¬ 
fession amounting to a flat refusal to have 
anything to do with the proposed schemes. 
They finally presented an angrily united and 
rebellious btft^d of doctors with a fait 
accotnpli in the form of a law containing 
provisions so burdensome that even the 
mildest and most liberal-minded among 
them felt justified in refusing to obey and in 
launching strike action. 

In both Belgium and in Saskatchewan 
honest and fruitful negotisrJon between the 
two sides was made impossible from the 
first. On one side,.the governments would 
nef and could not admit to being unduly 
motivated by questions of political 
expediency (amongst other things, the 
Belgian law is part of the deal between the 
Social Christians and Socialists that has 
made the coalition government possible). 
On the other, the doctors could not publicly 
frJmit that the proposed schemes entailed 
a heavy cut in incomes appreciably 
larger than those declared to the tax 
inspectors. 

Belgium has hud a compulsory health 
insurance scheme for workers below a cer¬ 
tain income level since the end of the war. 
The scheme has not been administered by 
the state, but by $emi*Dffici£il agencies 
attached to the different trade unions, 
which are themselves affiliated to the three 
main political parties. These agencies laid 
down specified fees for the various items 
of medical service such as surgery consul¬ 
tations, home visits, confinements and so 
on. The doctor presented his patient with 
a bill, the ptitient paid the doctor, then the 
insurance agency made a refund to the 
patient of 75 per cent of the doctor’s fee. 
The doctors had no contracts of any sort 
with the insurance agencies or with the 
government. No doctor was compelled to 
treat insured people if he did not wish to. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


Strike’s Progress 

T HU strike of Belgian doctors began on 
April I St when ten thousand of the 
country’s twelve thousand medicine men 
downed stethoscopes and many went “ on 
holiday” to Luxemburg and France. It 
has now entered its third week. On Sun¬ 
day* ihc government called up medical 
reservists to the forces, a nicasure that 
many Belgians were surprised it had failed 
to rake before. ITie explanation may well 
be the dissensions inside the Catholic 
parry. Now that the »>nly opposition party, 
the Liberals, shows signs of making poli¬ 
tical capital from the strike with right- 
wing opinion, these dissensions may grow. 
But the doctors, too, are not gaining much 
ground: though working to rule, they 
have not managed to paralyse the health 
services. These cracks on both sides may 
gradually open the way to a settlement. 


neither was a doctor legally required to 
charge the standard rai-cs for his service. 
The patient could only be reimbursed at 
(his rate, but the doctor could charge what 
he liked. 

It is certain th.ii many doctors did charge 
fees in excess of the standard rates, but the 
patient would be given a receipted bill for 
the appropriate sura on the insurance 
agency's schedule. Thus the doctors earned 
a bidden extra income on which they paid 
no tax. 

The new law (known as the Leburtou 
law, after the minister of social insurance) 
set out to ratiomi^ise what had become a 
financially inadequate insurance system. It 
had also become chaotic since it was 
administered by different agencies who 
were at odds with one another on both 
religious and political grounds. But in 
addition, as a sop to the union leaders, the 
L»w cojuained provisions that turned inde¬ 
pendent doctors into civil servants. 

The law compels doctors to spend all 
their time save for three afternoons a week 
four in the case of specialists; in the ser- 
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vice of insiurpd people. It provides that 
each insured person should carry a medical 
reco^ book in wjbicl^ doctora.wete required 
ro nomfsdl diagnoses made and all treat¬ 
ments 1^^. It allows for payment to be 
refused to doctors who prescribe treat- 
.ment that is, in the opinion of the health 
authorities, unnecessarUy expensive. It lays 
down penalties for what the doctors both 
do and do not do. 

Such a law, properly administered, would 
obviously prevent any further fiddling of 
the accounts, but at the same rime it pre¬ 
sented the doctors with a series of legitimate 
grievances. In particular there is the risk 
to professional secrecy implicit in the 
existence of the medical record books car¬ 
ried by the patient, and the very real threat 
to the doctor’s right of choice of treatment. 

Probably the government looked upon 
the doctors as a sitting target, because, until 
recently, the profession has not •been well 
organised in Belgium. But this situation 
changed rr^idly once the threat of 
nationalised medicine became apparent. In 
(he spring of 1962 the first branch of a new 
organisation called the Chambre Syndicale 
des M^decins was formed in the pre¬ 
dominantly conservative provinces of Li^gc 
and Luxemburg. This is a strictly disci¬ 
plined trade union which became nijrion- 
wide within a year and now claims 90 per 
cent of the profession as members. 
Although right-wing, it has borrowed the 
communist techniques of organisation by 
cells, each cell consisting of no more than a 
dozen members under the control of a 
group leader. 

It is this formidable union that has 
refused to compromise with the government 
and is directing the present resisttnee. 
Apart from Draconian decrees, or the resig¬ 
nation of the government, or, just possibly, 
the intervention of a mediator, as happened 
in Saskatchewan, it is difficult to see how 
the deadlock can end. Socialised medicine 
is bound to spread. The important lesson 
provided by the damaging experiences of 
Saskifehewan and Belgium is that govern¬ 
ments and doctors should have the good 
sense to meet each other half way before 
too harsh a conflict has developed. 



Projeciions of the population in Russia and 
China are shown in two ways. The bars 
show total population (the Asian pan of the 
USSR being shown separately, as well as 
the USSR as a whole) and the lines the 
papulation averaged over the land area. The 
latter figures for i 960 compare with 557 
people per square mile in Britain and 50 in 
the United States. 

According to these projections, China’s 
population can be expected to increase each 
year by around five people per square mile, 
whereas the same increase can only be ex¬ 
pected in 10 years in Russia. As a result, by 
the end of this decade, about three acres will 
be available for each Chinese, compared to 
about 22 for every Russian—and 65 for every 
Soviet citizen living in Asia. 






Give us a collective noun for this crowd 


Tndn'^liinl I im U Siipci'i iiI I work for Sholl- 
\Ic\ iuul IVP. ( .ill Ukmii a TiHair. Mnmtls 

like iIk'N l.ilk lou iiilk Ii. I low ahooL / ConJlft^ratioTi 
of J /o7s Supn ^ Alininm. (Iroup? Soiiiuls 

o\cM-oi-^aiiivctl aihl inlkwiljU*. 'I'lio lojni '•lioulil (ONor 
i I i( (*, \\ a ml a I k \ l o 1 uw o nuill i [>1c 

J law lia\(* all I In* ^<‘0 ofl (•(>‘^ 1111 ;;, 
in-l.illalioii. applualMm ami doliNi-iN ol Jiuliislii.d Oil 
1 Ih’} liMiil lo Im‘ jia^^ionalo akool LhaL sohjoot, 


because that’s how llioy ear a broad. But thl^ 

enllin^iasin is not at rlio <‘\|k*iiso of your boredom. 
can fire you w ilh liko\>< o«'r^y when you discover IwW 
lh(‘se facib‘ and f‘m‘r^<*tlc oil fuels condo almost aiijklnnj 
for you. Thcv aie k) k^^en lo tell you ihe Industrial QTl 
Fuels sioiy tfioL lliey will run lo \our side at; ^ spia 
ol a 'jdioiie dial. 

C)li llu- name ’ We call llu ui a ^re«d tram. 

Industrial Oil Fuels 



Slii‘11 Me\ and li.P. l.i'l fiidusliid 


Sti\ires Maiiai^rr. Slicll-Mi‘\ Ileii'co, Strand, London A\(.J 'JI.Mj'k- But 1-^>4 
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Stop-gap for Farmers 


WASHINGTON. DC 

HE most charitable way to assess the wheat and cotton 1^ 
signed last week by President Johnson is to consider the 
catastrophe that would have befallen the farm economy with¬ 
out any Bill at all this year. A precipitous decline in the price of 
wheat might hivo. aet ^ a general depression, the huge surplus of 
cotton w^ld have'gmwn still larger, wkh the.^f iil*iKdctal sub¬ 
sidies becoming immense, and protectkmm. sontim^t aosdng 
American farmers would have been cncxniraged»,if iodirec^. 
From a long range point of view, however;i ^ liii scarddy 

anything for the Administration, to br$g abpiit/ ^ 
it represents the toure of Mr Frqendn^ Sp^rei^ of 
ture, to bring apme order into tbc^perp6^.^^^ip 
without a sweetener for city Demtoi^tSk 
expanding the food-^mp pr^ramme, which enables 
to buy more food, the Bill might have bceu tpjeet^ by tife House 
of Representatives. ^ 

The b^sic probk^ of the Ametkan farm economy aiuccj the end 
of the war luhf be<m ^b^i^rassing overproduction caused primarily 
by the increases in yields made possible by mechanical and 
scientific innovadems. The resulting surpluses of wheat, cotton 
and feed grains have not only depressed open market prices and 
forced the government to engage in costly price-supporting schemes 
but have also brought farm pressure groups to their current position 
of promoting the maximuip export of farm produce while fighting 
to the death any significant imports of competing agricultural 
products. 

In his first months in office in 1961, Mr Freeman wai convinced 
by his economic advisers that the only answer to this over-abund- 
ance was government-directed “ supply management,’* consisting 
of strict reguladon of production accompanied by rdarivcly high 
subsidies. Clinging to the myth of a self-reliant yeoman farmer 
completely free of control from Washington, Congress, supported 
apparently by the majority of the fanners themselves, baulked at 
providing Mr Freeman with the authority required to give his con¬ 
cept of “ supply management ” a fair test. In fact, the farmers’ 
refusal to permit subsides to be accompanied by adequate govern¬ 
ment controls very nearly initiated a farm depression. The passage 
of the 1962 wheat Act marked the only occasion when Congress 
gave Mr Freeman the full regulatory powers that he requested, but 
this victory was nullified by an adverse vote in a referendum of 
wheat growers last May. ff new legislation had not been passed 
this vote would have meant a virtual end to government price sup¬ 
ports ; this would have pushed 
W'heat prices down this summer 
from the present $1.82 a bushel 
DO about $1.25 in a glutted 
market. 

Such a steep drop in a basic 
farm price would have led to 
economic blight throughout the 
wheat belt, compounded by the 
probability that the availability 
of cheap wheat for feeding 
animals would have aggravated 
the present over-supply of beef 
and driven beef prices still 


lower. The new Bill, attempting to contitil wheat producthMi 
by voluntary rather than mwchtory methods^ stam off 
disaster by holding wheat prices to around $1.77 a bushel through 
a variety of cQ^licated subsidia^ 

Although the for legislation was not qmte so 

imperative, there hr ho questia!|||^.^pEorta to curb production were 
overdue. Mor^Vfr, had bM com¬ 
plaining for som^ ^e of paid a good deal more 

for American cotton thai^^;ray|S^W9ms overseas) which were 
thus able promptly to smpiofl^^^feifalcs back to the United ■ 
States.’ Thejqiw B^’s^ootton ae^idn is a painfully contrived 
attempt to 4^ bc^ problisnis, gj^g cotton growers an . 
extta subsidy hi cetiim fo^lmnced planK^s and pajmicnt 
to permit rhom fo sell to Amrican textile 

manufacturers'. ‘ ^ _ 

It is obviions stop-gap measures 

designed to a^ld a fann year. It is extremely 

doubtful that the Bill will as its sponsors claim in 

bringing cotton and whea| ^mdiraQ^pQore in line with demand. 
While preventing a genersliilf|0^y|i£^^ Bill does not pre¬ 
vent an expected falMn farm income (lu's yesir from $12.3 billion 
to $11.6 billion (including some decline in income from wheat and 
cotton). The new programmes are due to expf^e at the end ot the 
1965 growing season, a tacit acknowledgement both the Admini¬ 
stration and Congress that this is but a patch-work job. 

Furthermore, the Bill does nothing about the worsening crisis in 
catde prices, an area traditionally out of the realm bf direct govern¬ 
ment htervention. The substan^ drop in the income of meat pro¬ 
ducers, particulariy severe in the case of the big cattle ranchers of 
the western plains, is another case of rampant oveiptoduction caus¬ 
ing havoc. An increase in out(^tit of maize and other febd grains, 
accompanied by lower prices for feed, led to the excess of meat 
animals which is now depressing prices so badly. Naturally enough, 
the cattlemen, as conservative pillars of the school of ^old-fasbioned 
self-reliance, say that they want no govemm^t subtidy or price- 
supporting scheme to help them out of their misery.. But they 
claim that there would be no problem at all if Washington gave 
them a little, indirect subsidy in the form of restrictive quotas on 
imports of meat from Australia and elsewhere, leaving them free to 
overproduce as much as they please. The c^ for rmtrictions on 
meat imports is rising and will grow louder as the election 
approaches. This turn of the American farmer toward protectionism 
is acutely embarrassing for Mr Freeman, who has battld tenaciously 

to open the European common 
market to American agriculture. 
Now the. ultra-cx>nservative 
American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion and other organisations that 
have been the loudest in 
demanding free trade in farm 
produce are calling, with equal 
shrillness, for a new inter¬ 
national agreement to limit 
sha^ly imports of red meat. 

All in all, the freeman regime 
at the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture seems to have come to the 
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end of the road, in spite of the fulsome praise of the wheat and 
cotton Bill by Presicteni Johnson. One sign of this is that Dr 
Willard Cochrane, who was brought to Washington by Mr Freeman 
as his chief farm economist, is scheduled to return soon to his 
professorship at the University of Minnesota. Another portent is 
the silence it the Department of Agriculture about any new plans 
for legislation or executive action. Assuming that Mr Johnson is 
elected to a full term in November, it is highly improbable that 
Mr Freeman will be a member of the revised Johnson Cabinet. 
Most likely to be his successor is Mr Charles Murphy, now the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, who managed Mr Johnson’s cam- 
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paign headquarters in i960. 

But Mr Murphy would run up against the identical agonizing 
choice that has co^ounded Mr Freeman. The American farmers 
demand and are given price supports to prevent their overproduc¬ 
tion from depressing the prices they receive, but they succeed in 
avoiding the strict regulation that ought to accompany such 
subsidies. The alternative to bowing to the farmers’ demands for 
this best of two worlds is to let their unlimited production go on 
the open market without benefit of price supports, as would have 
happened this year if no new wheat legislation had been passed. 
But this would have so depressed the farm economy that a general 
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last for the Second Coming of the 
New York World's Fair, it is dear that 
its disputatious prcKident, Mr Robert 
Moses, was right. The fair will open on 
schedule next Wednesday at Flushing 
Meadow on Long Island and, even if 
every last scroll and laser is not in place, 
the crush will be so great that no one 
will notice—unless the demonstrators 
campaigning for Negro rights succeed in 
their threat to jam all the access roads. 

Unlike its predecessor on the same spot 
twenty-five years ago, the 1964-65 World’s 
Fair seems headed for a spectacular 
financial success. The advance sale of 
tickets brought in more than $35 million 
—three times more than all paid admis¬ 
sions to the Seattle World’s Fair in 1962. 
The New York managers now dare to 
say that the original estimate of 70 million 
visitors in the two-year run (the fair will 
shut down between October and April) 
was conservative. 

Bits and pieces from all parts of the 
world have been appearing at the site 
(which is in New York City’s suburban 
borough of Queens) to fill out the theme 
of “ Man’s Achievement in an Expanding 
Universe.” One of the older achievemcius 
to arrive is Michelangelo’s PietCi which 
has left St Peter’s in Rome for the first 
time since it was placed there in 1499. 
Also on their way arc Goya’s MajaSy 
vested and unvested, fresh from their 


triumph at Burlington House. An old- 
fashioned train is chugging from Montana 
with one million dollars worth of gold 
nuggets and America’s various industrial 
leaders arc mounting samples of their 
latest accomplishments, from television 
telcphonc.s to nuclear fusion (for six- 
millionths of a second) to “ packaged 
gardens.” 

New Yorkers, originally cool to the fair, 
are warming in anticipation of the $6 bil¬ 
lion or so which it is expected to bring to 
the city’s hotels, rcsiaiiranis and shops. 
Hotels see an end to their long slump, 
aggravated by the 12,000 new rooms built 
in the past two years. They have agreed 
not to raise their <barges, although some 
of the lower 'jr./iccd are said to he yielding 
to temptation. 

A giddy choice awaits visitors who wish 
to be transported to this wonderland 
nearly 10 miles from mid-Manhattan. 
There is the subway at 15 cents, the Long 
Island Railroad at 50 cents, helicopters at 
about $10 and taxis at about $4.50 
(although some taxi drivers arc saying that 
they will refuse to make the trip because 
of traffic jams). A network of new 
e^ipressways is also ready, with parking 
spaces at $1.50 each awaiting the first 
20,000 motorists. Once at the fair, there 
will be everything from moving footpaths 
to monorails to carry people around the 
646 acres of educational, industrial, 
national—comparatively few of these— 


and local displays, set amid gardens and 
fountains, with plenty of restaurants but 
no strip-tease shows. 

If easy on the feel, tlic fair may be 
harder on some purses. I'hc pficc of 
admission is $2 for adults and $[ fur 
children ; although many of the mdre than 
150 pavilions will be free, others Will 
charge $1. New York school children will 
be admitted to the grounds for 25 cents 
each, however. This concession was 
wrung from Mr Moses after a bitter dis¬ 
pute in which he accused city officials and 
” other assorted Santa Glauses ” of failing 
to appreciate that the fair is a business 
enterprise. 

And a jolly good one it is. Tlie fair has 
already repaid $3 million in bank loans 
at 5 per cent which were not due until 
August. Its managers hope that $30 mil¬ 
lion in 6 per cent notes which mature in 
1966 will, in fact, be paid off by the end 
of this year. Any left-over money will he 
used to raze the fair’s buildings and to 
turn the sire into a public park. The 
chance to give New York a great new 
recreation ground out of what has been 
recognised as unsavoury terrain since 
F. Scott Fitzgerald recorded it as “ a valley 
of ashes,”, between the sj^endours of 
Manhattan and estates on Long Island, 
has been a major incentive to Mr Moses. 
At 75, he is capping a career as the grand 
and angry old man of New York’s public 
works. 
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A REPORT FROM 
PHILADELPHIA N 



STATEMENT Of CONDITION 

MARCH 31, 1964 __ 

RESOURCES 

Cash and Dae from Banks. $ 308,236,401.53 

U. S. Government Securities. 180,613,491.36 

U. S. Government Agency Secufities. 16,955,260.39 

State and Municipal Securities. 85,791,002.46 

Other Securities. 10,906,456.90 

Loans and Discounts. 634,734,919.37 

Federal Funds Sold . 5,300,000.00 

Direct Lease Financing. 1,435,451.69 

Bank Buildings and l.easehold Improvements . 12,742,046.51 

Customers' Liability Account of Acceptances .. 17,310,810.52 

Other Rcst)urccs. 9,892,299.38 

$1,283,918,140.11 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits . $1,088,573,784.58 

Federal Funds Purchased. 28,350,000.00 

Acceptances . $ 2 2,735,109.“i 3 

Less; Amt^unt Held in 

Portfolio . 5.301081.67 17,431,027.76 

Rcser\'e for Taxes. 5,648,718.60 

Reserve for Dividend ^ 

(Payable April 1. 1964) . 1,323,906.25 

Otlier Liabilities. 12,591,117.36 

1,153,918,554.55 

Valuation Reserves: 

For [.oans . $23,670,302.89 

For Securities . 2,309.040.89 25.979,343.78 

Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock 

(.110 Par Value) . sl26,478,125.00 

Surplus. 63,521,875.00 

Undivided Profus . 14,020,241.78 . IBl,020,241.78 

$1,283,918,140.11 

O. jMouris DoKiev'.CK, Jk. 

PrcsUlrnt 

FannuRicK Heldring, 

Vice President nnd Maitnger, 
International Division 



INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 



THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 

Philadelphia International Investment Corporation • Philadelphia, Pa. USA 

N.Y. Office • 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 

Capital and Surplus $90,000,000 * Cable Address; "Philabank” 

Membfr Federil Deposit Insunnce Corporation 
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MAKE 1964 YOUR MOST 
IN OVERSEAS TRADE 




Advartisemenls lik« one alwve appear^ re 
cently both in Europe at^ th* U.S. A. They J^ve the 

details of Pan Am’s new low transatlantic cargo com¬ 
modity rates on dozens of items. 

distribution for your product now may well be com¬ 
petitive with that of surface shipping. ThusPan - 
A _ _14 >woml4«I« 4nr wniJ/tfkj:nieetr tflA^ Jl 


aeiivery wi 

to Ui ^~Fuyer8. You also get paid 
sooner, so you can re-invest your capital 
faster and let it work harder for you. 


t>/vtv /VCVl 


As you know, total distribution costs include more 
than just shipping rates. With air cargo, you can 
save substantially on such costs as warehousing, 
inventory control and investment, production, insutj 
4 nce,.pap.enyork, pilfera^ 

Find out in detail how Pan Ai)i’» 

. atlantic rates affect yoirrovefseaS disfnbdtion. 
ifcit. - CiH Pan Am and ask for a cargo representa- 
Hba : tive. ilr tall your cargo agent. Either air 
^B/bL 'cargo expert will be glad to sit down with 
you and work out the facts and figures 
of wliat could well be your new—and 

more profitable—distribution system. , 


WORLD S lARCEST MR CARGO CARRIER • WORLD S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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ccotK^c slump rnigh^ well have resulted. At present neither 
Mr 'Murphy i|or anybody else has the answer to this dilemma. 
About the that is expected in the foreseeable future is more 
stop-gap legislation, which at least prevents catastrophe. 


Monopoly in Court 

T he second anniversary of the steel industry’s historic and 
misguided collision with President Kennedy over , an increase 
in prices brought it a longrpostponcd reckoning. A grand juryi* 
the successor of the one set up in 1962 to examine e\^ence th^ 
steel firms had violated the anti-trust laws, charged eight major 
companies, including the United States Steel Corporation, and two 
of their officials with conspiring to fix the prices of extras "— 
special charges—on carbon steel sheets. The industry has been 
shrugging off accusations of criminal price-fixing on a number of 
relatively unimportant products. Carbon sheets, which account for 
about a quarter of the industry’s annual sales and affect the prices 
of motor cars and household appliances, are another matter. Some 
economists arc even suggesting that if the firms are found guilty 
old-fashioned price fixing—not the new-fangled theory of 
administered prices” (prices which can be set or held by big 
firms in defiance of the laws of supply and demand)—may explain 
the mysterious failure of prices to fall during recessions and, 
perhaps, even part of the inflation of the nineteen-fifties. 

The case, wUch the steel companies promise to fight vigorously, 
may not be heard for two years, but already it is being spoken of 
as nearly equal in importance to the indictment, on similar charges, 
of the manufacturers of heavy electrical equipment; they were 
convicted and fined heavily in 1961, the year, incidentally, when 
some of the meetings of steel men which are cited in the indictment 
were called off. These meetings, the steel firms say, were not to 
fix prices but to work out standard specifications, in the interests 
of their customers. The stwl men also complain of “ dredging up 
ancient history ” and point out that the price of extras is a small 
part, perhaps only a sixth, of the final price of steel products. 

Steel is not the only industry, nor price-fixing the only mani¬ 
festation of monopoly, in which the Department of Justice is 
interested. It also has its eye on mergers which may lessen com¬ 
petition, particularly those in highly concentrated industries, as 
is shown by the suit instituted this week to prevent the Humble 
Oil and Refining Company, the big subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), from acquiring the western operations of 
the Tidewater Oil Company. Humble’s operations in the far west 
are relatively small. But the argument that no significant existing 
competition—as opposed to potential rivalry—would be diminated 
did not avail two pipeline companies when their case came before 
the Supreme Court last week. The Court strengthened the depart¬ 
ment’s campaign against mergers even more in a case involving 
banks in Kentucky ; its decision reinvigorated stringent precedents 
set in railway ca^es stretching back to early in the century and 
minimised the importance of its more recent leniency, disappoint¬ 
ing people who argue that anti-trust activity is a bar to economic 
growth. Both of these mergers, in industries already regulated by 
the government, had received the approval of the relevant federal 
agency—another feather in the trust busters’ cap. 


Collision Postponed 

L ike a train on London’s Inner Circle, the threat of a country¬ 
wide railway strike keeps coming round ; last week it pre¬ 
sented Mr Johnson with his first big domestic crisis. In August, 
as a last resort to keep the trains running. Congress was brought 
into the dispute, then already four years old ; it is over the anti- 
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quated work ruk$ wludi, the waiit td 

but whid!^ to the ci^ prevent tl^ 
in sonic ca8es> of the: imkKQ 9 a& yrelL Congre$$»v^:^ 
in peacc-til^c^ prescrifee^^Pon^i^ only % die 

two most controversial i&ues. ppposedty' less mraaory' 

ones, such as wages, soffit of and 

income ” for workers a4fcci^ by changing the rul^ still t^ hc 

decided by collective bargaining; to assist tUs 
banned any strike over these issues uhtii FebrU8r^.^i5di, 
negotiators made little progre^ and the Ua4e qd 

a new tactic: to try tq detach one railway Ifrorii 
united front and condud^, whh it an agreeni^c wUiw' serve 
as a pattem-for the ‘"'i ' V 

Their first efforts ^i^iffusttifed: 
they approached obtdt^'dourt or(l(urs.^trip|; str^^ 

To prevent this from happening aasi^ trad^^ 

the Illinois Central Rgihq^ to a halt 

ing. The railway ^‘retorted fbit 

was a strike against all ^and^a^ed insblt 

that they would put diangei in mrk ruleg.InfO ei^.at 

unilaterally. This produced titnneditfHr: threat 

wide tie-up of railway -transport. . ’-V; ‘ ‘ 

Last summer Presidehr 

yet one more extension .q£ nt^ciawhs wq^d 'be/i^Ried 
by the White House. But Mi Jolinaon f^Tdiat Se shoidd have 
a chance to show what his famed powers of persuasion oould do. 
The trade unions were the hardest nut to crack ; the President had 
to invoke their patriotism and their trust in Idffl personally and 
in the future of collective bargaining before they agreed to a fifteen- 
day truce. Even with negotiations going on near the White House 
under the President’s eye, it is far from certain that issues which 
have defied solution for five years will be Settled in a fortnight.; If 
they are not, Mr Johnson may have to choose between asking 
Congress for more legislation or letting a strike take place. Neither 
course is very attractive to the President or members of Congress 
in an election year. But the uncertainty may encourage both sides 
to think seriously about collective bargaining—something which 
constant government intervention has made unnecessary for years. 

Non-popularity Poll 

T HIS week’s vote in Illinois did nothing to dispel the fog 
which obscures the identity of the man whom the Republi¬ 
cans will choose as their presidential nominee in San Francisco 
in three months’ time. Just as in New Hampshire the Illinois 
primary, where Republican voters were supposed to indicate which 
of their party’s presidential possibilities they preferred, turned out 
to be a non-popularity poll in which non-candidates made the most 
impressive showing. Admittedly in Illinois Senator Goldwacer 
won the majority—a big one—which he had been denied in New 
Hampshire. But as a conservative he had to do well in Illinois 
if he W'as going to do well anywhere ; this is the middle western 
heart of reactionary Republicanism and a state where there is strong 
white resentment against the mounting militancy of the Negroes. 
Yet even here Senator Margaret Chase Smith, the only other name 
on the ballot, who had hardly campaigned at all, got 200,000 votes 
to Mr Goldwater’s 500,000 and a smattering of other names were 
written in, notably that of Senator Lodge, who did so well by the 
same method in New Hampshire. 

It is clear that these were really votes against Mr Goldwater, 
rather than for someone else ; and the same applies to another 
200,000 Republicans wbo went to the polls to choose a candidate 
for Governor but did not record their presidential preference at 
all. What all these Republicans did do—by 384,000 votes to 
616,000—‘was to rcjoct a strong supporter qf Mr GoWwatcr’s, Mr 
William Scott, an attractive and experienced candidate, as guber- 
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ftttonjU iiomkieje 
•bd pidt Mr 
Charles l^eity, a 
dynaoiic aod suc¬ 
cessful young 
b u s j n e 8 sman, 
who made a 
liberal name for 
himself as chair¬ 
man of the Re¬ 
publican plat¬ 
form committee 
in i960. His 
success and Mr 
Gokiwaier’s com¬ 
parative failure 
suggest that the 
conservative tide 
is not running as 
strongly in the 
Middle West as 
has been thought. 
If Mr Percy ousts 
the incumbent 
D e mocratic 
Governor in 
November there 
will be another bright young star rising in the Republican presiden¬ 
tial sky in 196S. 

In 80 far as the ont who has risen this year. Governor Scranton 
of Pennsylvania, can be seen through the fog, be still looks like the 
man most likely to be nominated even though he has just made 
one final afiort ” to oonvinoe his party that he does not want to be. 
He says, however, that he will accept an honest, unenginecred draft 
if it is toced upon him. His refusal to do anything to encourage 
this means that he will »rive at the convendon with a fresh and 
suitable face and without the commitments, the mikakes and the 
enemies that an open contender cannot avoid making. Moreover 
he has the friendship of the party's influential elder statesman. 
General Eisenhower. WIk) would be better able to break the 
threatened double deadlock, between the two active candidates, 
Mr Goldwater and Mr Rockefeller, and the two inaciivc ones, Mr 
Nixon and Mx Lodge, than Mr Scranton ? 


To Do a Man’s Job 

P RESIDENT JOHNSON has shown more than gallantry in sending 
a woman to fill the vacancy on die United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. The choice of Mrs Mary Bunting, president 
of Radcliffe College, deftly solved the deadlock over whether or 
not the new commissioner should be a businessman. The other 
four commissioners—two scientists and two lawyers—^had hoped 
that be would ; so had business groups. The retired commissioner, 
Dr Robert Wilson, had formerly been an executive of an oil com¬ 
pany. It was felt that the AEC needed an industrialist to hdp it 
to keep its control over the developstient of commercial nuclear 
power; the White House, under President Kennedy, bad be^ 
subtly to take over the job of making decisions on nuclear policy 
and to transform the AEC into a purely sckntific agency. Yet 
organised labour would not hear of another cbmmissiofier from 
industry; it protested loudly that there has never been a trade 
union man on the powerful AEC. The appoimment of Mrs Bunting, 
a microbiologist, sidestepped the impasse ; at the same time it 
helped the President to make good on bis oomewhat rads promise 
tlmt he would device flfQF women 10 hi^ echdoss of the federal 
government swiftly. 



Mrs Bimthig Was a hs^ choM, lor shd hks fiUide a hetibnd 
reputatkin, through dt Radblille, 

for her efforts to rescue edudked women frmndie Umbo ol house¬ 
wifery and suburbia. That is ako Mr Johnson's ahn; he haS Said 
that the brainpower of American women is largdy going to waste. 
In his latest round of appointments he set anod^ precotot; Mrs 
Elizabeth May, an econonust from Wheatpp College jp Atosacjbu^ 
sects, has become the first wonian to be made a ct die 

Export-Import Bank, So far, the President has recruited or pror 
moted more than 500 women in the govemment s^yice. He has 
continued tor piod Cabinet members and federal ag^cks to find 
high-ranking jobs for women. He has also given n further boost to 
the status tff women with bis insistence on dancing at White House 
parties not only with the waves of Congressnien but also with women 
journalists. 


Express Rescue 

T he American Express Company, the leading travel agency in 
the United States, maintains t^t it has no legal obligation 
to meet the liabilities U its subsidiary, American Express Ware¬ 
housing Ltd., the storage firm which went bankrupt as a xesuh of 
last November’s edible oil scandal. For ks shareholders’ sake it 
is to be hoped that American Express is right, since it is an unincor¬ 
porated company and theoretically the shareholders can be called 
00 to meet its debts. Meanwhile, however, the company’s inter¬ 
national banking business and the acceptability of its famous 
travellers’ cheques and credit cards depend on the good vrill of the 
public. To maintain this it has produced a scheme wkh which it 
hopes—perhaps optimistically—to satisfy its subsidiary's creditors; 
they include many banks and other well-known firms, both Ameri¬ 
can and foreign. 

Their claims add up to $136 millkm, based on receipts for^ 1.4 
billioa pounds of edible oils supposedly stored by the warehousing 
company in tanks which contained chiefly salt water. Some of the 
oil—$15 million worth—k said to have been removed under forged 
delivery orders and receipts adding up to another $40 million are 
also alleged to be forgeries. Under its scheme the American 
Express Company denies responsibility for these claims. Its offer, 
which k insists is the best it can do, is for just under $60 million— 
$45 million from its own funds, a minimum of $10 million from 
XQSuranoe (although there is still doubt whether the policies covered 
loss by fraud) and about $3.5 million from the sale of the 60 
million pounds of vegetable oils which were actually in the storage 
tanks when the scandal Imke. This sum will probably cover the 
bank loans made against the $82 million of acceptable receipts—* 
the validky of some of these may also be chaUenged later—but the 
original cmditors would be left with substantial losses. Some of 
these contend that the scheme is designed only to keep American 


CONSUMER CREDIT 

When allowance is made 
for seasonal factors hire 
purchase buying in the 
United Sutes Increased 
more in February than 
in any month since the 
autumn of 1959. Pre¬ 
sumably this was in antici¬ 
pation of the March tax 
cuts ; It suggests that 
these may set off a new 
surge In Instalment credit 
which had been showing 
signs pf levelling off. 
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A web of metal to span a river, or a giant casting for an 
underwater cutter; a complete blast furnace Installation 
or the steel lining for an underground tunnel.. .from 
every part of Britain and the world come challenging projects 
like these that call on Head Wrighlson's massive 
experience — and also enhance It. Head Wrightson Is a 
group of specialist companies, each serving customers In 
its own field of contracting or manufacturing, each an 
essential element In an engineering organisation of unusual 
diversity. With the Imaginative results of large-scale 
research and development to benefit every one of its 
activities. Head Wrightson Is ready for tomorrow’s problems. 
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4,000,000 vehicles a year will pass through the new Purfleet—Dartford Tunnel. To keep this traffic 
moving Communication Systems Limited has designed and installed Britain's most modern traffic 
control system. This includes automatic toll registration equipment and supervisory services cover¬ 
ing telephone, public address and time systems, traffic signals and fire alarms. 

Communication Systems International Limited, a Principal Operating Company of the Plessey 
Group, through its subsidiaries in many parts of the world, is a leader in the rental and sale of 
private telephone systems, public address equipment, time control systems, car parking control and 
toll registration equipment. 


Plessey-UK Limited 

Automatic Telephone and Electric Co Ltd. 

Ericsson Telephones Liftiited 

Garrsird Engineering Limited 

Plessey Overseas Limited 

Communication Systems International Limned 

Semiconductors Limited 


The Plessey Company Limited Ilford Essex llforct^3040 
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Express’s banking friends happy and the offer is unlikely to be 
accepted unless the creditors become convinced that they cannot 
do better. 

If a settlement is reached American Express Warehousing may 
never have to reveal in court how it fell into this di$y;ter. But 
there is little doubt that most of the blame lies upon Mr Dc 
Angelis, the president of the Allied Crude Oil Refining Corporation, 
which owned the vegetable oils that the warehousing company 
thought were in store. Allied Crude’s collapse^ deveJaping out of 
Mr De Angelis’s speculations in commodity futures^ set off the 
chain reaction of bankruptcies and other investigations last Hovem-i* 
ber. Mr De Angclis himself is now under indtetment^ widi fbur 
other alleged conspirators; for forging stonfe receipts and usii^ 
them to obtain loans. More of lus story me; the^b(»ir^ 

ing$'on his bankruptcy, but the full d^ails wiU ]Seidird un^ 
his trial; this may not be held until the aututiin. > .. ‘ . ^ 

Fish Off the Menu 

HERE has been a sharpening of interest in tbe j^tentkrdangers 
of agricultural chemicals now that tbo Unit^ Stat^ 

Health Service has declared that residue,of a widely-t^ pesd^ 

cidc was probably responsible for tile deaths of xo million fyh in 
the lower Mississippi ^ver ki the W four y^&rs. Tins was: just 
sort of disaster ^visoned by the biologist^ Miss Radhel Carson, 
who died this week ; her book, StTent Spring stirred public interest 
in the problem when it appeared in 1962. Mr Freeman, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has suggested that the inadvertent poison¬ 
ing of the Mississippi’s fish might be used as the starting point for 
an exhaustive programme of research into the cumulative effects 


of pesticides: upon huitb^l^. 

Senator Ribtopl^i^ sdffenij^ verai^ eff #Bill, |p:eai^.A[i>ix)^ 
the House of jftgpre^ta^es, phicfi wo^d en{| the ||iai^ 

facturers to sdl pcsHcidels'whfe tl» Dej^rtm^ ef Ag^^ltm 
not satisfied that they are safe. 

The PHS concluded that the chemical, endrin, was probably 
responsible for the mass slaughter in the Mississippi after finding 
it in the blood of all dead fish in concentrations up to a thousand 
times, that in ibe'river water and in their fatty tissues in ^oncen* 
trattons ten tinleS greater still. The fish have been dyid|[,iidce 196a 
in epid^nioi^ thac l^gin with the onset of cold w^aOierr It is 
thought that ^ ^drin was absorbed in the summer, but that 
it wa^ not tak^ into the fish’s blood strenisi until whet| 

the b«^ to draw upon its stored fat. Tl»rc has bcen^nh 

either the endrin it^ or eating the b^a 
harmed humiiiilt^ is still not clear ^ 

used to coxttl^ pjei^ which attack cottodl aiU^abJ^ 
the river (whedit jk;Was found in minute amounts) through normal 
drainage or thri£^^.waste from chemic^ naanutecCuring plants. At 
conference ctf thk four stares concerned - Louisiana; Arkansas 
Tennessee and Mi^ssippi—will be held next month to try to stem 
the pollution., T&6 Department of Agriculture meanwhile is con* 
ducting its own hearings into the of endrin, dttldrtn and 
aldrin ; the last two have been put under restriction in Britain. 

The decimation of the Mississippi fish has come as a blow to 
Louisiana fishermen. Moreover, the PHS findings will undoubtedly 
spoil the appetite of some Americans for fish and shrimp from 
that region. The fishing industry in the Great l.akes has not yet 
recovered from the scare of last year when deaths from botulism 
were traced to smoked whitefish from the I^cs. A similar scare 
about tuna fish damaged the Californian fishing industry earlies. 



Out of the Melting Pot 


S oc ioi.ooisrs and the children of immi- 
^;l:lnts ro America arc well aware ol 
ihc advantages of being “ second genera¬ 
tion.’' I'hat these still exist is apparent 
Irom ilic progress made by the American- 
born among the Puerto Rican conununity 
in New ^'ork. Of the 534,000 Puerto 
Ritans tu'cr the age ol five who were 
living in New' York at the time ol the 
census in i 960 , approximately half Avere 
born there. And this census shows that 
the second-generation group is better 
educated and better paid than its con¬ 
temporaries who were born on the Island 
ot Puerto Rico. 

The heavv wave of immigration lias 
subsided, tor the present at least ; 
“ Operation Bootstrap ” has been bettering 
economic conditions in Puerto Rico and 
the widespread unemployment in the 
United States has made immigration less 
desirable. Yet in the nineteen-fifties 
nearly a quarter of a million Puerto 
Ricans exercised their rights as American 
citizens to settle on the mainland. The 
miseries which they met and could not 
help but aggravate when they arrived 
there are well known. But now there are 
encouraging signs that the worst days may 
be over. 

Nearly three-fourths of all 16 and 17 
year olds born in New York of Puerto 
Rican parents were still in school in 15 ^. 


The corresponding figure for those of the 
same age who thcmsch es were immigrants 
was 59 per cent. At the ages ot r 8 and 
19 , when there is no legal obligation to 
remain in school (drop-ouis aie allowed 
earlier for various reasfuis), 29 per cent 
of those of the second generation were 
still studying. In making a living, die 
New V'ork-born were also doing better 
than their immigrant contemporaries. 
The girls of the second generation, tlie 
best educated group in the Puerto Rican 
community, were emph^yed predomi¬ 
nantly in white-collar jobs. Moreover, 
their median earnings were even higher 
than those of all women in the New York 
area, because the Puerto Rican girls 
tended to work full-time and had no 
trouble in finding work either in the gar¬ 
ment industry or in offices. 

Even so, the Puerto Rican community 
in New York held its first protest march 
recently. Its target was the city’s Board 
of Education and its goal was a better 
quality of teaching for Puerto Rican 
children, who comprise one-fifth of the 
total School enrolment. The list of 
demands was not negligible: Spanish¬ 
speaking teachers, compulsory kinder¬ 
gartens, instruction in Puerto Rican 
history and the abolition of vocational 
high schools. These non-acadcmic ' 
schools, the Puerto Ricans believe despite 


tlie denials of city officials, are back¬ 
waters into which Puerto Rican teenagers 
arc shunted, to be taught outmoded skills 
such as cabinet-making. 

New York’s Puerto Ricans resent the 
suggestion that things are looking up. 
Although they are admirably free of 
Lolour-eonsciousncss, they cannot help 
but compare ilieir slow progress with that 
ol the cii>’s Negroes ; the census recorded 
96 per cent of Puerto Ricans in the con¬ 
tinental United States as white. The 
median income of Puerto Rican families 
in i 960 was $645 below that of the City’s 
non-white population and they had, on 
the average, two fewer years of schix>ling 
than non-whites and a much higher rat# 
ol unemployment. 

MEDIAN INCOMES IN 
NEW YORK CITY: 1959 
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Triumphant in the capital : Harold Wilson with London leader William Fiske 


How 

the Counties 
Divided 

T he results of last week's local electkms 
were once again remarkably uniform, 
two-party-orientedl, and deciaive. If there 
had been a June general election, they sug¬ 
gest that Labour wovdd have won it by 
between about no and 160 seats in the 
Commons. In very bald summary: 

(i) All the way across the industrial and 
semi-industrial areas^ the median swing in 
these county council elections fell steadily 
into a range of between 6 and 9 per 
cent from Conservative to Labour compared 
with 1959. In all of the 16 most marginal 
boroughs in the Greater London Council 
election, the swing, by the best available 
method of computation, seems to have been 
in that range. $0 was the median swing in 
Lancashire and Staffordshire (where Lal^ur 
regained control of councils from the Con¬ 
servatives). The same sort of thing seems 
to have happened ri^t across the broad 
south-of-Midlands belt of the country be¬ 
tween Somerset and Hertfordshire (although 
both of these were, in fact, counties with 
above-average Labour gains of seats). The 
lower average swing reported in some news¬ 
papers for Greater London was arrived at 
by adding together total votes in all con¬ 
stituencies, but the lower turnouts in the 
most solid Labour seats made this method 
misleading. When allowance is made for 
this, the vest approximation to the fepre- 
.sentative nationwide swing seems to be 
about 7 or 8 per cent. 

(2) TTic results were therefore exactly on 
the trend shown by the public opinion polls. 
In the general election of 1959 the Con¬ 
servatives had a majority of 4.2 per cent of 
the popular vote over Labour in Great Bri¬ 
tain (excluding Northern Ireland); a 7 per 
cent swing from 1959 would therefore give 
Labour a national let^ of just under 10 per 
cent (i.e. 14 per cent minus 4.2 ptr cent), 
and an 8 per cent swing would give k a 
national Je^ of just under 12 per cent. In 
the week of thc^ local electioDs the Daily 
Mail's >^tional Opinion Poll reported 
Labour's national lead as just under 10 per 
cent and ^ Oinfy TtkgrapAs Gallup roll 
reported k at i ri per cent. For once, there¬ 
fore, all the pokuers point the same 
way. A 7 per cent swii^ in a general 
efeaion would give Labour a parlia¬ 
mentary majority of ixi, and an 8 per 


cent swing a Labour majority of 155. 

(3) The Conservatives would still wm a 
general election if they kept the national 
swing to Labour below 3^ per cent; if 
the present national swing is taken to be ji 
per cent, this means that before next Octo¬ 
ber they must persuade four out of every 
hundred voters who are at present vot¬ 
ing Labour to come back and vote 
Conservative instead. 

(4) Last week the Conservatives ap];^r 
to have kept the pro-Labour swing notice¬ 
ably below 6 per cent only in a kw rural 
areas (including Norfolk, but not East 
Suffolk), in tl^ north east (there was 
actually an anti-Labour swing in Northum¬ 
berland and Durham), and in some oi the 
plusher suburbs of outer London. In these 
latter there was at last some rallying of the 
Tory faithful, in high turnouts against the 
grim spectre of Lateur advance. But there 
are not many marginal parliamentary seats in 
rural areas, except in Norfolk; and in the 
plusher suburbs, there are none. 

(5) On the Greater London Council, 
Lab(M£ won its expected majority of 64 to 
36 by capturing all the seats in twenty 
boroughs, while the Conservatives captured 
all the seats ka the ocher twelve. Laoour's 
twenty were the nineteen London boroughs 
which Th^ Economist bad marked down in 
irs scorecard of April 4th (page 42) as easiest 
for it to win,, plus the twenty-first borough ; 


Mr David Butler got his forecast in the 
Sunday Times of April 5th lOO per cent 
right. Outside London the Conservatives 
concede that Labour marked up 152 net 
gains of seats, while Labour claims 171 
net gains. On either tally Labour did 
better than in its previous very good year 
of 1958, contrary to the impression sugges¬ 
ted by the first results early in the week ; 
Labour won a particularly large number of 
marginals on the final Saturday, after the 
bauKlwagoo advenised by Thursday's 
results had started to roll. 

(6) The Liberals did disappointingly 
ba^y in London. In only three Greater 
Lon^km boroughs did their highest candi¬ 
date get just over 20 per cent of the vote ; 
in 18 out of the 25 other London boroughs 
which they fought, they got less than the 
i2i per cent of the vote they would need 
to save their deposits in a parliamentary 
election. Outside London they roughly 
maintained their 1961 position in terms of 
seats. In this year’s general election there 
is a real danger that the Liberals may lose 
three of their present se^n parliamentary 
seats (Orpii^on, Huddersfield West, Bol¬ 
ton West); if they do put 400 candidates in 
the field, they could suffer some crippling 
financial losses of deposits. To keep alive as 
a parliamentary force in the general election 
of 19649 the Liberals must hope to win 
some west country seats (like Bodmin and 
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North Cornwall) w^re fire fnow 

regarded as the obviqMifl lwii^chal^i]^|rTto 
the Tories ; last wcelTs locaf elections pro¬ 
vide no clear evidence of their hopes of 
doing so. What does seem to be dear is 
that Liberal ** interventions ” in suburbia 
are no longer a major factor likely to help 
Labour to win seats. Tory suburbanites 
who are most frightened of a Labour gov¬ 
ernment have now returned to their old 
Tory fold ; Liberal votes in suburbia are 
now picked up from genuine floaters who 
in the circumstances A 1964 would be as 
likely as not to float right over to voting 
Labour when no Liberal candidate appears. 

(7) Thcre^ for the time being, it seems 
best to leave the political implications of 


The Low Road 



to Glasgow 


T Hii Government is 'ven^’ rightly com¬ 
mitted to moving as many as possible 
of iu cenaai depaiuueats .out of London, 
as a small contribution to the task of casing 
the capital's problems of congestion and a 
larger contribution to the prosperity of out¬ 
lying areas. The more is the pity that the 
job of shift^g out the Post Office Savings 
Bank^ with a staff of 7,000 in London now 
(and another i^soo in Harrogate) is being 
done in a way that—with the best of inten¬ 
tions—has resulted in a mass protest from 
the bank's staff. Although less than i^ooo 
employees will be physically involved in 
the move (the rest being reabsorbed else¬ 
where in government in the capital), the 
Central Hall at Westminster was on Mon¬ 
day packed out with thousands of POSB 
staff members protesting, very vocally, at 
the news that their department is bound for 
Glasgow. 

What happened in the POSB—and what 
must now be avoided in other government 
departments—is that a carefufiy planned 
internal public relations operation gave the 
staff the impression that they could choose 
between various destinations for their de¬ 
partment. The choice fell upon Tees-side, 
to the delight of Tees-siders. And then the 
cabinet decided (ve^ probably' rightly) that 
Glasgow was the right place for the bank 
after all. This jumble threatens for the 
moment to sour civil servants—and particii*- 
larly their trade union representatives— 
against the whole principle of dispersal to 
the provinces. 


BRITAIN 




, last ^ek's lo^al i^le^jions. The Conserva- 

task in win- 

' ning back diaf 4 per c^nt of the electorate 
they need before October ; faced by the 
prospea of a Labour government, some pre¬ 
sent floaters might well get cold £eec-^s 
some outer ^c)don suburbani^s diti lisi 
week while inner suburbanites were foispng 
a Labour (^eac jLbndon Council upon them. 
It is even just possible that the spectacle of 
last week’s Labour gains could hasten the 
process along ; the &dly Telegraph informs 
us that its Gi^up poll to be published on 
April 17th will ^ow Labour’s lead at 10 
per oenu compared widi per cent the 
week Wore. But tW leaves the Con¬ 
servative party with’a very hard row to hoc. 


The story is this. The savings bank ’ 
looked at over twenty possible new sitw, 
and then told ihe staff that it had found 
three pl«xs, Glasgow, Liverpool and Tees- 
side, which it judged operationaliy equal—^ 
though it pointed out that Glasgow was- 
furtW from the centre of* the bank's custom 
and that, contrary to their popular image, 
the Scots only contribute 5 per cent of 
Britain's total Post CMfice Savings. . 

The bank went out of its way to discover 
its employees’ preference in the short list. 
Eve^one was sent faaual backgrounds and 
a questionnaire to fill in, while a joint depu¬ 
ration of representatives from both the staff 
and official tides went on an almost royal 
progress round the three areas, filed by 
mayors and officials and Ibaded with ftets; 
promises and impressions. The staff’s ver¬ 
dict was unanimously and enthusiastically 
in favour of Tees-side, with Glasgow 
bottom of the list. 

The reasons given in a report by the 
branch secretary ^ the Civil Service Clerical 
Association (which has 5,000 members in 
the London Post Office Savings Bank) for 
preferring Tees-side are interesting as a re- 
reflection of what is probably a very normal 
order of priorities (as well as containing the 
hint that the local authorities on Tces-sidc 
were more skilful at presenting their case— 
though all were helpful and welcoming). 
Plenty of new housing to rent at about £2 
a week for a three-bedroomed, semi¬ 
detached house and plenty of cheap second¬ 
hand houses to buy ; freedom from conges¬ 
tion and commuter conditions; ample open 
country within very easy reach ; evidence 
of new shopping ceptrcs and other com¬ 
munity facilities now being built ; an appar¬ 
ent absence of class divisions—these were 
some of the things which struck the 
obsei ver more forcibly about Tees-side than 
about either Glasgow or Liverpool. The 
particular disadvantage of Glasgow was the 
mofft important one—that appropriate hous¬ 
ing was scarce anywhere nearer than the 
new towns 10 or 14 miles away. This was 
thought more important than the better 
figure for juvenile unemployment quoted 
for Glasgow, of 6.2 per cent, while on Tees-' 
side the January figure of 9,5 per cent was 
presented as proof of steady improvement 
on the 1962 official rate of 16.9 per cent. 


' After all ‘ thlv entliuliasm ^fbr 
east had been g^erated tli^ bkld 
iffetit that the^'cabinet hIM dedd^ Oh/ 
Glasgow has caused far more blocked ln4ig'‘ 
natioh than was ever necessary. Qiiite 
likdy the most vocal protesters may not be 
those who will have to move, dny^yj and 
there is plenty of scope fot* finding the most ^ 
willing. Glasgow, of course^ can* Well do 
with the four to five thousiflid nW Office 
jobs a more mechanised Savings Batik will 
bring, and has a good pool of spahe clerical 
labour to fill them (though towet grade 
salaries arc not tempting even by^yrovniCiai 
standards). There is ah excellent eicc 
already earmarked in one of Ae city’s ceh-' 
tral comprehensive development or^a, and 
Glasgow is already on important financial 
centre. But it is just a pity that such a 
sensible and necessary operation should be 
so mishandled. . ^ 


South Bank 
Market? 


T he iMinisiter of Agriculture is how busy 
making the decision whidi will at last 
free about 35 acres of Central London from 
the mess and congestion of the couhtry*g 
biggest wholCjSalc horticultural market atld 
provide the invaluable opportunity for the 
whole area around Covent Garden to be 
transformed from the seedy nondescript 
place it noW is. The future of ^is part of 
London may soon' become as public a con¬ 
troversy as the future of Piccadilly Qrcus^ 
for numerous s^»ate plans arc already be-, 
ing mooted behind the scenes. As s^n as 
possible it shotild be dcdared an area Of 
comprehensive redevelopment, and the plan 
should include as generous provision as pos¬ 
sible for all the types and mtionalities of 
students who congregate tkarby in the 
university, the $dhool m Ec^mics and the 
Inns,of Coun.. , . 

MtaawJUle^ .Mr decision con¬ 

cerns the choice of tile fllture permanent 
site market. The Covent Garden 

iVUErketV;; Aiimorfty has reluaandy set 
aside tho fOCORnnendation of its American 
consultOhts that the best available sice 
would be at Beckton, near the east Lon¬ 
don docks which handle so much of the 
market's produce. This muld^have be^ , 
the most efficient and cheipest ait® OUch 
an important regiond V^oleaale 
the market traders were against it for 

fear of loshig to Long's other local mar-, 
keta the reuil custoiq ^ i|ie West End, inr 
eluding the Wg hotels, 

rants and hospitals. Tbk trader is at piiidleht 
haS their busineoa ilM ihe Jm like 
bett |for them, Ihfe jpowet of. 

1 ddS6#^>uai- 


add improving ne 
aeki vmicb ha« cei 
the 

Coycot Cbrdim 
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The market porters, too, hated the idea of 
travcllmg seven mil^ east to a noo-central 
site. Betw^n them, they have forced the 
Authority to recommeiKl to the Minister one 
of the less suitable locations—^Nine Elms 
in Battersea, just west of Vauxhall bridge 
on the south side of the Thames—in spite 
of the f/act that market rents and handling 
costs will certainly be higher than they 
would be in Beckton (but the consumer 
won’t know his tomatoes could have been 
that much cheaper). 

This site does have more to recommend 
It than it did when the consultants drew up 
their report, for British Railways have now 
agreed to release more land, enough to pro> 
vide the necessary total of loo acres instead 
of the 35 which were all there were before. 
Even so, the market will have to be sepa¬ 
rated into four sections, divided by the main 
road and railways. The different areas will, 
in faa, serve different functions. One will 
contain car parking, offices, banks, pubs, a 
post office, betting shops and all the other 
things the market users need—which could 
become quite an asset to a dreary district 
the LCC plans to redevelop anyhow but 
which, if the market plan goes through, will 
ttill more desperately ne^ a decent main 
road system. Another will be the railhead 
area bringing produce direct from the south 
coast docks (one link in which it is superior 
to Beckton). Nevertheless, its location does 
mean that a Nine Elms market would prob¬ 
ably not be able to compete with any 
modern low-cost market which might in 
future be built on the edge of London*, nor, 
on the other hapd, does its plan accord with 
die desirable future development of selling 
by sample, wnich of course requires much 
less space. B>it the authority docs recognise 
that, if it cannot reverse the tendency to 
by-pass horticultural markets altogether. 
Nine Elms might become a much more 
general food distribution centre for Lon¬ 
don. Perhaps the traders have something 
after all in sticking by their local customers. 



Assisting the Old 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

B etween them the housing authorities 
and the Assistance Board make extra¬ 
ordinarily complicated what should be a 
simple process: helping an old person who 
is being rehoused to pay the new and higher 
rent. This is the sort of thing that happens. 
An old person is told that the house she has 
lived in for, say, thirty or forty years is 
coming down, and eventually she is offered 
and accepts a council flat and is told the 
rent, probably at least twice what she has 
been paying. But the Assistance Board 
refuses to tell her what it will allow her, or 
even whether it will help her at all, until 
she has actually moved. The board’s officers 
arc kind and well-meaning. They encourage 
the old lady to send for them as soon as she 
takes possession of her new home. But even 
though they know the circumstances well, 
because of previous applications for 
assistance, they will not commit themselves 
on how much assistance they will allow or 
on whether they will pay any at all. So 
they add a quite unnecessary nagging 
anxiety to the natural dread of uprooting 
oneself late in life. 

Nor is this the end of the story. The floor 
of the new flat needs covering, and Enoleum 
that has been down for many years in the 
old house will not stand taking up. But 
the council does not provide linoleum. 
Their tenants, the authorities say, must 
obtain their own floor covering and ask the 
Assistance Board to help them if they can¬ 
not afford it. Again, the board will not say 
in advance if it will pay or not. Again its 
officers arc sympathetic and again they arc 
non-commktal: “ We will sec if anything 
can be done.” So the old age pensioner 
orders the cheapest possible linoleum and 
naturally has it laid before she moves in, and 
a bill for, say, £io arrives and is forwarded 
to " the assistance.” Back, eventually, comes 
a grant perhaps for £5—though how the 
board reasons that anyone who has been 
teetering on and off the edge of assistance 
for years can be expected to have saved the 
remaining £5, and pay for other expenses of 
a move like new electric light bulbs, is not 
divulged. Of course she is told she can 
appeal, and of course, being old and nor 
very brighi, she will give up rather than face 
a tribunal. She may perhaps mention her 
difficulty to the “ housing lady,” only to 
risk being told sharply that she ought not 
to have ordered the linoleum if she had no 
money to pay for it. 

So she economises on food to pay off the 
rest of the linoleum ; the assistance officer 
comes and goes ; and the amount of her 
grant is settled at roughly the amount of 
her new rent because she has no resources 
(other than what has statutorily to be dis¬ 
regarded) beyond her old age pension. Pos¬ 
sibly a few shillings will be deducted because 
the pension is at present that much higher 
than the Assistance Board’s subsistence 
level, and another shilling or two will be 


added on to help with, say, window cleaning. 
But then the rent man comes, and the old 
lady finds that, over and above the rent 
she has been told atx)ut, she has to pay a 
small charge each week for electric 
fittings ” and another for the rent of a 
cooker—small sums, admittedly, but why 
could she not have been warned about them 
before she applied for assistance ? 

A great deal of all this worry and con¬ 
fusion could be avoided if the housing 
authority stated clearly in writing all the 
regular charges that their new tenants will 
incur and if the assistance officers would say, 
before the move, how much help will be 
given both towards these and towards 
the other necessary expenses. The^board’s 
reluctance to commit itself in advance is 
difficult to understand, as is its ambivalent 
attitude over special grants for things like 
coal. If coal or household replacements are 
bought but not paid for^ the board may or 
may not pay the bill in full or it may pay 
part of it, as with the linoleum. But if by 
skimping here and there a thrifty old person 
pays for the coal and then asks the board for 
help, she is likely to be told; “You have 
paid this bill, so we can’t help you.” Among 
all the board’s rules and regulations there is 
apparently none that enables it to allow for 
meals not eaten to avoid a debt. Hence 
the despairing comment so often hcard^: “It 
seems the more you try to help yourself 
the less they’ll do for you.” 
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How many major world markets do TIME’S Interitatl^iiil^:: 

editions cover? 


- * 'V /' ’ 
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-. ... 'V 





All except one. 


The Communist bloc believes that an informed citi* ■■■■■ ness, government and the professions who wield In- 

renry can be dangerous. Hence, TIME Magazine is griME l fiuence and buying power vastly out of proportion 

banned in that part of the world. But in the free |||||||■l to their numbers. To them,TIME is a necessity, To 

world. TIME'S incisive reports and evaluations of you,TiMEiseqtJaiiy necessary in any selective mar* 

world events, politics and business are welcomed HHII keting plan in anymarket throughout the free world, 

each week by its readers- important people in busi- Talk to the right people in the right place .. . /n TfME. 


TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin Amanca. TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And their regionats. 








Who else wants faster re-housing ? 


One of the most modern methods to speed a bmlding to completion is 
being used on a new housing project at Chaucer Road for the Sutton and 
Chcam Borough Council. It's another example of The Wales System at 
work building better housing—faster. 

A 17 -storey block dominates the site—the first ‘scissors’ block in England. 
Around it are Rouped homes to meet all needs. Also, fine pJay-spaces for 
toddlers. A chndren's play-sculpture. Quiet squares flanking easy-to-run 
flats for old people. 

What exactly is a 'scissors* block? It*s startlingly simple. It’s a maisonette 
design in which all bedrooms are on one side of the building, and all the 
living rooms on the other. It was originally developed by the i-CCy 
And what exactly is The Wales System? It’s a streamlined way of working 
that has simplified construction For example, whenever possible Wates 
set up a production line right on-site, ^ncreteunits are manufactured only 
yards away where they will actually be used. The architect’s entire 
conception literplly flows into concrete shape right on the site. The saving 
in cost makes thedient’s money go further. Allows more for spending bn 
better finishes and fittings. 

The Wates l^&tem compresses the building cycle. It can be econon 
applied U> any prcjeci a minimum of 150 dwellings or to an < 
d^eloppient of comparabhe sue. 

If you have any such in mind, we*ll be glad to hear from you. 

Wates Limited 1200 London Road London SW!6 Tel. Pollards 5€00 



, How the 'scissor^ design works 

The brilliant ^scissors' design developed by the LCC and used by 
Sutton and Cheam Borough CouttciL * Scissors* design horks like this, 
in the * upstairs* nwispnente you walk up to your bedroom^ In the 
^downstairs* maisonette you walk down to retire. During the day 
everyone has a place in the sun. At nightt there is more quiet. 
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On the Woolsack 


Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 1885-1940 
By R. F. V. Heuston. 

Oxford University Press. 655 pages. 63s. 

T he Lord Chancellor’s role in the British 
consrinition is unique because he com- 
Dines executive and legislative functions 
with aaive participation in the judiciary. 
He is at once a member of the cabinet and 
head of an executive departmentthe 
Speaker of the House of Lords but, unlike 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
frequently called upon to represent the Gov¬ 
ernment in debate; and head of the judi¬ 
ciary, presiding when time permits over the 
House of Lords in its role as the supreme 
appellate tribunal and over the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. He can, 
if he wishes, sit as a judge of first instance 
in any division of the High Court or in the 
Court of Appeal. His patronage is immense. 
He appoints the judges of the High Court 
(although not the judges of the Court of 
Appeal or the law lords, who arc appointed 
by the prime minister), the county court, 
and all lay magistrates and stipendiaries, and 
he also has some 700 ^neflces of the 
Church of England in his gift. It is not sur¬ 
prising therefore that there should be curi¬ 
osity about the men who have held this 
position, and Mr Heuston’s book goes a long 
way to satisfy it. 

Between 1885 and 1940 there were twelve 
different Lord Chancellors, seven Tories and 
five Liberal or Labour. Vl^at sort of pe^le 
were they? The judicial aspects of the oflKe 
limit the field to the Bar. The political ties 
almost, but not quite inevitably, demand 
that the holder of the office shall have been 
a prominent party politician. During this 
period there were two who had never sat 
in the House of Commons (Sankey and 
Maugham), but they were quite excep¬ 
tional: Sankey was I^rd Chancellor in the 
second Labour Government at a time when 
Labour lawyers were almost a contradiction 
in terms ; and Maugham was a stop-gap in 
1938. The crucial step to the Woolsa^ is 
therefore one of the law officerships. Of the 
twelve Lord Chancellors nine had been law 
officers and Haldane had been Secretary of 
State for War. 

llie short biogtaphies in this book are 
full of surprises. All twelve men who 
reached the piimacle of their profession 
were essentially middle-class people with 
little or no financial backing from their 
families and virtually no influence either at 
the Bor orin politics. Only one (Hailsham) 
came from Eton. Six of the others had a 
public school badtground. She were from 
Oxfoid and two from Cambridge. ' Tlnre 


were Scots bom and bred. One (Herschell) 
was half Polish-Jew, half Scots. Finlay 
started his career with an Edinburgh MD 
and practised for a time as a doctor. Buck- 
master and Maugham were mathematicians 
at the university. Haldane was an infant 
ptodi^ and virtually g polymath. Hailsham 
be^an life ip business in the sugar trade, In 
Bmistf t 5 (iihi 6 ia( Perhaps not fnore thim 
three of them (Herschell, Haldane, and 
Birkenhead) can be said to have been men 
of dutstanding intelleaual power, but all of 
them, except Sankey and Caldccote, had 
been don^ating figures at the Bar. This 
combination of butstanding success at the 
Bar and an aaive f^Htical career seems to 
have provided, diTring this period at ariy 
rate, a supply of men capable of discharg¬ 
ing the manifold duties of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor tvith more or less success. Mr Heus- 
ron. quotes a letter from Lord Salisbury to 
Lord Halsbury in 1897 that casts an inter¬ 
esting reflection on the controversy a few 
years ago over the appointment of a suc¬ 
cessor to Lord Goddard as Lord Chief 
Justice. The Times and other authorities 
protested against the existence of a supposed 
convention that the .Attorney-General had 
the re\^rsion to the appoititmem. Lord 
Salisbury wrote; 

there is no dearer statute in the unwritten 
law (of the party* system] than the rule that 
party claims should always weigh very heavily 
in the disposal of the highest legal appoint¬ 
ments. In dealing with them you cannot 
igDWc the party system as you do in the 
choice of a general or an archbishop. . It 
would be a breach of the tacit convention on 
which politicians and lawyers have worked 
the British Constitution together for the last 
200 years. 

In present conditions, however, politics 
are not particularly attraaive to busy and 
successful barristers, and it will beooim in¬ 
creasingly difficult to find law officers and 
future Lord Chancellors of adequate calibre 
if too purist an attitude is adopted towards 
the highest legal appointments." 

The role of the Lord Chancellor changed 
little in the years 1885 to 1940. Liberal and 
even Labour Lord Chancellors appear little 
different from their Tory counterparts, 
although law reform flicker^ into life more 
vigorously under their regimes. It was the 
Tory Lord Birkenhead, however, who car¬ 
ried to a conclusion the great reforms in 
property law of 19x5. In a valuable intro- 
duedon Mr Heuston discusses some of the 
far-reaching changes that have occurred 
since 1940. In 1945 the practice was intro¬ 
duced of bearing arguments on appeals to 
the House of Lmds by an appeal commit¬ 
tee instead of in the (mamber itself so that 
appeals can be beard while the House itself 
is sitting. This has speeded up judicial 
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work eonsfcferably, but the Lbrd Cbaufel- 
lor's opportutiitieis to sit in ^ iu^dial capa¬ 
city have been sdriously reduocd~-there are 
not many judgments ntom Loed Jowitt in 
the Law Reports and fewer of I^d 
muir'sv. The coosequeot cunoilment if Che 
Lord Chancellor’s judidal oaiyities may^in 
time lead to the appoiomieuc of men of 
different calibre, especially as,, also meifi 
i945i tbc' executive resp^bttities o£ his 
office have been greaUy uK^eased. is 
nov' cesponsiWe.torPadianMnt for the legill 
aid and advice schiemo and an 

overall supervision over many qui^-jiKli^al 
tribuhals through the Couium m^Tribrnwls. 

Apart from the use o£ a hw 
tatiog didbfs Mr He^ston's biogrliphies: are ^ 
well and plcasandy written^ though they lack 
the spark of hnamation necessary co bring 
the subjects to iJc. They are. rather like a 
cplkaion of official port^ts-rrinformative? 
but rather dull—and reflect .the modem 
tendency to overrate the virtue of accuracy. 
The life of Haldane is by far the best, with 
that of BUckma^tcr dose, behind. One gets 
the impression that Mr Heuston's sympa¬ 
thies lie with the Liberals rather chan the 
Tories. The form of the book .<et him 
many problems in chronology, but was 
imposed on him by his objective, which was 
to bring up to date Cfflnpbeirs Lives of the 
Chancellors and J. B. Arlay’s V^ictorian 
Chancellors. Politics receive more than 
their fair share of attention and too little is 
paid CO the subjects’ stature as lawyeril. One 
curious feature of the book is that Mr Heus¬ 
ton has apparently visited all twelve graves 
and comments on the view ^x>m each. 

Governor and Crusadef 

A Start la Freedom 

By Hugh Foot. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 256 pages. 308. 

I F Sir Hugh Foot’s character can be 
summed up in a single word, it is perhaps 
bigness." Doubtless some might say that 
it applies to his foibles as well as to his 
virtues, but the quality certainly shines 
through in every chapter of his memoirs. 

Inevitably Cyprus looms large in the 
story, although his jKXxmnt of the diree 
momentous years of his governorship (1957- 
1960) is less revealing thm mi^t have b^ 
expeaed. Some awkward pomts are judi¬ 
ciously glossed over; unnecessarily charit¬ 
able references keep cropping up co people 
whose views were diametrically opposite to 
bis own ; and unfortunately his c^dmistic 
forecastl about tbe durability of the Zurich 
settlement have already been tragiodly falsi¬ 
fied. Nevertheless what emerges is the par¬ 
tially deliiieated image of a mim desperately 
striving to ride above the pi&sions and pro? 
judices of the hour, and ^ remember that 
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*'<me day we must work with Greeks and 
Turks a^iin.’* No more than a handful of 
those around him were big enough to take 
this long view; Government House was a 
lonely place in the summer and autumn of 
1958. The quintessence of Sir Hugh’s 
character comes out most vividly, however, 
in his accoimt of his earlier service in Pales¬ 
tine Kid the Arab world ; despite prodigious 
efforts at playing polo with Edkothunting 
officers of the Blues, he obviously remains 
more at home on a camel than a horse. 
Indeed, a few more years with the Arabs 
and he might have become a Bohemian. But 
the lessons he learned in those days were 
invaluable in subsequent political 

crises. Thus, ** Throughout my time in 
Cyprus I was obsessed \i«?th the need to take 
and keep the political initiative, to avoid at 
all costs the bloody partition which en¬ 
dured in Palestine.” (Greek Cypriot press, 
please note.) 

By far the most important section of this 
often fascinating book are the two chapters 
at the end dealiim with the United Nations 
and the future. The tone and tempo change 
from memoirs to manifesto. Sir Hugh has 
many searching things to say about the atti¬ 
tudes and assumptions of the western world 
—and the British public in particular— 
towards the emergent nations ot Africa and 
Asia. Some may wince at his words, but 
they are the distilled wisdom of years of 
experience and observation. Above all Sir 
Hugh comes out as an impassioned cham¬ 
pion of the United Nations itself; to him 
it is a cause, as his forebears espoused 
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This established work of reference 
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Methodism and the Liberal party. He is 
seemly critical of what he regards as the 
equivocal attitude of the present British 
Cavernment towards the world organisa¬ 
tion. The secretariat on Turtle Bay can 
rightly congratulate itself on having re¬ 
cruited to its service so formidable a cru¬ 
sader, in whom the qualities of idealism, 
objeaivity and experience are remarkably 
compounded. 

The Sivin^m^ Pendulum 

East and West 

By C. Northcote Parkinson. 

John Mwray. 304 pages. 30s. 

T his book is by Parkinson the historian, 
not Parkinson the satirist; but the 
same sense of passion and prophecy lies 
behind both personae. His theme is the 
interaction and conflict of eastern and 
western culture from the earliest days to the 
present time. Professor Parkinson starts by 
setting out a theory of history, which is so 
general that one can hardly disagree with it 
except in detail. Civilisations wax and wane; 
when they wane the vacuum sucks in armies 
and ideas from their rising neighbours ; the 
attacking side is educated and enriched by 
the turbulence at the frontier ; then the cycle 
starts again; the war is ujidying. His rather 
apocalyptic view of history leads him to 
stress the decadence of large empires (with 
bureaucracy and high taxation as primary 
causes) more than the vigour of the invaders; 
nor would everyone share his preference for 
eternal but revivifying conflict over the static 
dullness of a still unachieved world culture. 

Most of the book is composed of a very 
readable history of the course of events. 
Except where he touches his home ground 
of Malayan history (an excellent example) he 
relics solely on secondary material; his 
bibliography makes an interesting study in 
itself. This leads to some oddities of selec¬ 
tion: for example. Professor Parkinson has 
road a good book on the evolution of the 
thoroughbred; the result (fully acknow¬ 
ledged) is that the development of the 
cavalry horse takes a disproportionate place 
in his history. One feels the lack of primary 
study most when it comes to the interchange 
of ideas, where the treatment is a little crude. 
In short, it is the reverse of a textbook: it 
is neither dull nor reliable ; it is well-written, 
controversial and constantly stimulating. 

When he comes to the present and the 
future, the prophet gets the better of the 
historian. Professor Parkinson rightly 
believes in the renascence of Asia (backed by 
Africa); and he so much dislikes the present 
trend of Western civilisation that he secs 
little hope for us except through the military 
might of Russia, the descendant of Byzan¬ 
tium. Further, he believes that the only 
possible syncretic religion for Asia—which, 
he thinks still needs a religion—bringing in 
ail the strengths of Islam, Hinduism and 
Confucianism, is communism. This is a 
little steep: communism may win in Asia, 
but hardly on those grounds. One cannot 
help feeling that in this part of the book he 
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selects his evidence.ft bit, and that he under¬ 
rates the Calming! stren^ of n^erialiam, 
as inherited tl^ East wjm the 'West; As 
he rightly says, this is the age ot the wrjsc- 
watch and the bicycle, accompanied by a 
smattering of English, all over the world. 

Professor Parkinson doubts whether 
democracy will be a lasting legacy of the 
West to Asia. So do we all; but need this 
imply that there is no substantial political 
legacy ? Democracy has not been long 
practised in Europe, and has always been a 
doubtful and adulterated article of export. 
Nationalism is a plant of older stock, and 
has struck root deeply—even with the 
ludicrous adjunct of colonially drawn 
boundaries. It is unattractive, but it may 
prevent other weeds from growing. One 
cannot help noticing that the favourite con¬ 
cept of Indonesian nationalism, konfrotUasiy 
is expressed in their native language by the 
Dutch form of a Latin word. The*devclop- 
ment of Europe and Asia is likely to be as 
messy and inconclusive in the future as in 
the past; one may even hope that some time 
or other, however vaguely and inaccurately, 
the pendulum will swing towards those who 
love peace and quiet. We may be coming 
close to AD 2000, but the chiliastic inier- 
pretation of history is still the least 
convincing. 

Evolutionary Humanist 

Essays of a Humanist 

By Julian Hu.xlcy. 

Chatto \\’'imius, 287 pages. 30 s. 

A lmost any brand of atheism passes for 
, humanism these days. Sir Julian 
Huxley’s humanism, however, is of a much 
more rcstriclcd kind, being firmly rooted in 
evolutionary theory. In this collection of 
essays he is chiefly concerned with extra¬ 
polation of biological theory into the 
“ Psychosocial Sphere ”—social environ¬ 
ment, behaviour, education and belief. 

To this reviewer the most important essay 
of the fifteen is the last in the book: 

“ Eugenics in Evolutionary Perspective,” 
the 1962 Gallon Lecture. Sir Julian puts 
forward a scheme for positive eugenctic im¬ 
provement that involves the whole range of 
reproductive technology from artificial in¬ 
semination to implantation of fertilised ova. 
Donors of ova and sperm would be selected 
from a national health service register of 
named donors. Parents would be per¬ 
suaded to choose “ vicarious parentho^ ” 
in preference to using their own gametes, 
as they would then be rewarded with 
children outstanding in the qualities they 
desired. However, as Sir Julian himself 
points out, these methods would at best pro¬ 
duce slow upward shifts and not a sudden 
improvement in one generaflon ; so the in¬ 
ducement to forgo parenthood would bo 
very slight: too slight, surely, to persuade 
women to provide intra-uterine foster homes 
for other people's children. And who would 
choose candidates for the register ? A 
beautiful woman once suggest^ to G. B. 
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Lives of the L<»‘4 CSumcellors 
188^19# 

R. F. V. HEUSTON 
*He has an invariably fresh touch and an 
admirable sense of bidance in bringing 
together the importam sides of a career and the 
msonal touches that make it human.... The 
flavour of the men is caught, and light thrown 
from more than one angle on wheels going 
round in the perennially fascinating 
British Establishment.’ 

1 HE TIMES Illustrated 63s net 


Sir John Banks, Baronet 
and Businessman 

A Study of Business^ Politics gad 
Society in Lgter Stuart England 
D. C. COLEMAN 

. an interesting and valuable book about a 
moat successful and unattraaive man.... 

The richness of the information in it about Banks's 
financial and business aaivities will be of 
absorbing interest to the economic and 
financial historian.’ 

ECONOMIST Illustrated 40^ net 

The Lunar Society of 
Birmingham 

A Social History of Provincial Science and 
industry in Eighteenth-Century England 
ROBERT E. SCHOFIELD 
*. . . scholarly and important. . . puts our 
knowledge of the intellectual developments 
and achievements of the Society on a new 
and firm basis .... He shows how ideas 
can move men and create power,’ 

BIRMINGHAM POST Illustrated 70; net 


Free Trade in Books 

A Study of the London Book Trade 
since 1800 
J. J. BARNES 

" ... an admirably professional contribution 
to publishing history, and it ought to be 
required reading in the appropriate 
department of the Board of Trade.’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 30v' net 


Nationality & Wealth 

A Study in World Government 
EVAN LUARD 

‘ . immensely important. . . . For once, 

wc have a book which does not just trail off 
into highminded assertions about the 
need for world Government, but looks carefully 
and authoritatively at the real political and 
techniod problems involved in strengthening 
the international community.* 

DAILY TELEGRAPH 42f net 


Equilibrium, Stability and 
Growth 

A Multi-scctoral Anal} sis 
MICHIO MORISHIMA 
These essays arc mainly devoted to 
reformulating and developing the Walrasian 
theory of general eouilibnum by the use of 
rigorous methods oz economic analysis, 
recently developed. Theorems of higher 
mathematics used arc explained in an appendix. 
60; net 



Documents & Speeches on 
Commonfrealth Affairs 
19524962 

Edited iy wcROlas mansergh 

*.., a triumph of compression, selection, 
iwd rangement... contains me fhateriu 
from whidi a whole phase of history can 
be deduced.’ the times literary supplement 
Among the principal topics illustrated by 
the documents is Cyprus, treated at 
considerable length, 84z. wt (CliatJunn House) 

The Commonwealth and Suez 

A Documentary Survey 

Selected, edited, and with commentaries by 

JAMES EAYRS 

^. . . entirely successful ... in reflecting the 
changing moods and reactions of the 
Commonwealth governments and peoples, 
not without some surprising reminders of what 
actually happened as distinct from later myths.’ 
THB TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 63j net 

The Republic of Korea 

A Political and Economic Study 
W. D. REEVE 

*... probably the soundest and most 
authoritative study of the unfortunate 
Republic that has yet been published.’ 

FINANCIAL TIMES 30s net (Chatham Ilou^e) 

Chatham House Essays 

A new series of paperbacks, designed to provide 
background and stimulus for informed 
discussion on issues of current or prospective 
iniportance in the field of inrei national affairs. 

The first four rifles 

The Chinese View of their Place 
in the World 

C. P. FITZGERALD 

The China-India Border 

The Origins of the Disputed Boundaries 

ALASTAIR LAMB l2 »Wwr 

The Debatable Alliance 

An Essay in Anglo-American Relations 
CORAL BELL 8i bd ua 

Sterling in the Sixties 

CHRISTOPHER McMAHON eibJrui 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 


m 



Conversatfons with the 
KremUii aod fri^ 

Russia 

Eekted tfy * 

STANISLAW KOT 

tfonafared tmdattaiiiali by ^ 

Hi C. STEVENS 

These documtttibdafen from lOdlv^ahd PMvide 
a documentary account of itl^ Kbc 
^Tbe ex-ambassador’s intpoduc^ooi apd 
precise, will enable the'h6A<>sp<c^n to 
appreciate fiot ohly the blkoricaklmiEkirtiin^ 
but also' the dramatid human imprest of the 
documents../ spectatoh 3 ffs net, 

Poland: Bridge for the Abyss? 

An Interpretation of Developments 
m Post-war Poland 

RICHARD HISCOCKS 
The author *... explains exactly how 
Gomulka’s “liberal Ckimmunism’*, bis 
''rational and benevolent dJctntmrship'’ work. 
Although Professor Hiscocks is the ust to 
acknowledge that many others have written 
of Poland’s already proverbial October, 
no one has written more eloquently about 
that fasdnatiitt month in 1956.* 

JUizabeth Wiskemami in the LISTENER 425 net 

Three paperbacks from the 
Institttte of Race Relations 

The U.S.S.R. and Africa 

DAVID MORISON 

Mr Morison examines the extent to which 
the Soviet Union is now involved in Africa, 
and the consequent perplexities of the ^viet 
mind in coming to terms with African realities. 

He includes an assessment of the achievements 
and shortcomings of Soviet African studies. 

Paper covers 9s bd net 
Institute of Race Relations and the 
Central Asian Research Centre 


Commonwealth Immigrants 

R. B. DAVISON 

The author contrasts the treatment received 
by coloured immigrants in this country with 
that which they ought to receive. He discusses 
some of tlie implications of the Commonwealtli 
lixmugrants Act, and includes much statistiail 
material not Iiithcrto available. 

Paper ctrvers 85 bd net 


Race and Sport 

RICHARD THOMPSON 
In the course of this discussion, the author 
gives a detailed account of the controversy 
about the place of Maoris in the All Blacks 
rugby football team which toured South Africa 
in 1960, and goes On to examine other situations 
—the 1963 tour of the West Indian cricket 
team in Britain, the Negro in baacbtll, 
the coming Olympic Games. 

Paper covers Is 6a net 
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Shaw 

they ought to mate ; GbS rep 4 i^.,^®k‘the 
offspring might incorporate his bcaiicy 4 ri^ 
her brains—an apt CQtomcnt on Sir Julia’s 
scheme. 

But there is also a profoi^ theoretical 
obiectioo tq this sort of positive ^genics. 
As Sir states early in this essay, 

characters' are the result of intepiction 
twefen genetic factors and the environment. 
This seems to be ignored when he considers 
positive eugenics, except for. a vague state¬ 
ment that modificatipo of thesocioi environ¬ 
ment is fcqttifed. Biut fhc devekipMg foetus 
may be profoundly influenced by tbe uteriUe 
environment, and there is xnim evidence 
to suggest that external lactqcs may cause 
irreversible changes in behaviour, ten^ra- 
ment and so on in the first months of life. 
These factors could outweigh any improve¬ 
ment in genetic make-up. 

Sir JuUan’s thinking becomes less critical 
when he moves away From biology— see, for 
example, “ The New Divinity.” Most of 
his premises on the evolution of religion arc 
non-proven and would not be accepted by 
any contemporary anthropologist. 

Norte of these essays is new and several 
are dated : but the author’s cool prose and 
clear observation makes the whole bewk 
interesting. 

Ireland under Balfour 

Coercion and Cojiciliatlota in Ireland, 
1880-1892 

By L. P. Curtis. 

Princeton University Press, London: 
Oxford University Press. 466 pages. 55s. 

T his “ study in conservative unionism ” 
approa^es the long familiar Irish 
home ful^ Controversy from an angle that 
has become unfamiliar: the, angle of sight 
of the ordinary ruling-class English gentle¬ 
man of the cighteen-eiglities and nineties. 
Hammond's classic ” Gladstone and the 
Irish Nation ” and Dr O’Brien’s “ Parnell 
and his Pany ” both sympathised openly 
with the Irish. Mr Curtis uses both, as he 
uses many duller books, but masks his own 
sympathies behind the detached objcaiviiy 
of the scholar. He has taken the trouble to 
read much more, in priut and manuscript, 
than he has tried to write down ; though the 
book is lengthy, it moves along sustained 
lines of argument impelled by careful think¬ 
ing, and is written with little spare verbiage 
and few irrelevant asides. Moreover he 
interrupts his narrative from time to time 
to make sound general comments such as 
this: 

Property was the rallying point of all those 
interests opposed to Horae Rule,, and many 
Unionists believed that a crude form of 
socialism was the motivating force behind 
both nationalism in Ireland a^ laboiir unrest 
in England. How wrong this diagnosis was 
only time would tell 

In short; Ws study deserves the coveted 
epithet definitive. 

Yet what does he define ? He expounds 
the effons of British conservatives to do 
what they thought best for their neighbours. 


The trouble was that gpvexoment from out¬ 
side Ireland had a thing— 

the thing—^the I)Sl|y^t^no lo^W 
Enough of them vm Bji^ to 

secure indepcndeiye tq,SMkf eVei^qal inde¬ 
pendence certain.' p^staking 

Unionist effort . k Vas not 

in vain to describl it. A host jM'lessons 
about how not tohaiadle dependent peoples, 
and how to shake ^ off atf" imperialist 
oppressor, can be read in the history of 
^gland’s dealings with Ireland. Here is a 
valuable addition to the known tale. For 
what Mr .Curus’s book sho^s is chat no 
amount of ladling Out of economic l^ncfits 
can be relied on to slSfle a nation*s {fohtical 
determination to be free. There ar<^ other 
ways of holding it down, of course; more 
now than there were in the days of the shoot¬ 
ing at Mitchellstown. and the Figotc 
forgeries. But it is as well for all great 
powers to remember that they cannot buy 
with the material aid they dispense the 
allegiance of the people who receive it. 

Oases and Frontiers 

F.astern Arabian Frontiers 

By J. B. Kelly. 

Paher. 319 pages. 42s. 

A lthough diplomatic relations between 
this country and Saudi Arabia have 
now been restored, the cause of the breach 
—the dispute over . the frontiers betw^:eA 
Saudi Arabia, the Sheikhtfomof Abb Dhabi 
and the Sulcanatb of Muscat and Oman and, 
in particular, the question of the Buraimi 
Oasis—has yet to be settled. Britain, 
responsible for Abu Dhabi’s foreign affairs 
and also acting on behalf of the Muscat! 
Sultan, has been intimately involved In the 
dispute which has bedevilled Anglo-Saudi 
relations for a number of years, while the 
increasing importance of the Abu Dhabi oil¬ 
fields makes a settlement all the more desir¬ 
able. This book provides the first detailed 
analysis of the dispute, albeit from the 
British point of view. 

It will also serve another purpose. As 
Mr Kelly points out, after the collapse of 
arbitration proceedings in 1955, Saudi 
Arabia did not lack for supporters not only 
in the Arab world but also in the West. 
This new book should put the case for 
Britain, Abu Dhabi and Muscat in better 
perspective. The author describes in detail 
the historical and political background to 
the arbitration in Geneva in 1955, which 
was so abruptly terminated by Ac walk-out 
of tbe British delegate in protest against the 
activities of his Saudi counterpart. Britain 
and Saudi Arabia had already submitted 
memorials to the tribunal; the next step 
would have been for each govemment to 
reply to the other. It was put about at Ae 
time that Her Majesty’s Government, realis¬ 
ing the strength of Ae Saudi case, had 
instructed the British delegate tq wiAdraw. 
This book, whfc^ k, ih effect, the British 
reply to Saudi Arabia, shows Aat the latter's 
case, in fact, had little substance. 
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revealing. The alleged fttqqpt tq-suboi^i 
the Sheikh qf Abu Dhabi'a hrothei; with a 
£^o million bribe is generally koovm; Mr 
Kelly quotes captured Saudi dispatches to 
suggest that Aft spectacular bribe was by 
no means the only one otfered. Gun- 
running was also carried out 00 a massive 
scale in an attempt to stir up trouble for 
Britain’s prot6g6s. 

Mr Kelly says that “ historical compul¬ 
sion ” has always, ^led Britain, to defend Ac 
integrity the #br$kn Gutt states hgaiiist 
all comers. As long aa Ac,only inhabbant* 
of the hinterland m these countries were 
Bedouin tribes, Britain was able to secure 
the Persian Gulf coasts wiAout becoming 
involved in entanglements fur Act inland^ 
The coming (rf oil Mid impmved desert com¬ 
munications changed all this. Sffud[i Arabia, 
Iraq and Kuwait solved their frontier prob¬ 
lems by agreeing on neutral zones ” 
between them ; could not a similar method 
be followed in south-east Arabia ? 

One thing is certain: the old picture in 
this part of Arabia is rapidly changing. The 
search for tribal support that preceded the 
1955 arbitration, described in this solid but 
well-written book, will probably turn out to 
have been the last occasion when such 
loyalties played a part of any significance. 

Naval Fire-Eater 

Cowan’s War : The Story of British Nctvaf 
Operations in the Baltic^ 1918 -J 920 ' 

By Geoffrey Bennett. 

Collins. 254 pages. 30s. 

A dmiral sir Walter cowan won a DSC 
when he was 27 and added a bar to 
it at the age of 72. He was honorary colpnel 
of a cavalry regiment and the first Baronet 
of the Baltic. He was, in fact, a professional 
fire-eater in Arect succession to those highly 
independent naval predecessors who at one 
time or another ruled the Baltic with their 
small squadrons. Such men arc more 
interesting than the operations they com¬ 
mand. This book tells the story of the 
squadron in the Baltic between 1918 and 
1920. Similar accounts of interventionism 
against the BolAeviks have appeared lately, 
which cast little credit on British foreign 
policy at that date. G>wan was an irritable 
little man, but he showed admirable restraint 
and persistence in ** supporting British 
policy as circumstances dictate.” Such may 
have been his orders, but in effect there was 
no policy, only aggressive Germans, revo¬ 
lutionary Russians, unswept minefields, 
discontented crews, starving Letts and bel^ 
Hgerent Finns. 

It is a confusing story of postwar chaos 
from which the navy emerges with some 
credit; por were its openAons m a state of 
undeclared war as futile as might be 
expect^. Cowan guartkd Ae indepcodence 
of the new Baltic states, Aus gaining for 
Aem a brief period of freedom unA Aey 
wefc engulfed once more by rival imperi¬ 
alisms in the second war. 
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QANTAS ANNOUNCES 

THE V-JET EXPRESS TO HONG KONG 

(AND ON TO AUSTRALIA AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC) 


Now fly the new QantwV-Jet express frjBm London 
to Hong Kong. Twice every week, Hxunsdigr apd 
Saturday, the V-Jet Express speeds to l^ong 
Kong, touching down only at Athens or Istanbul, 
Teheran and New Delhi on the way. Fly on from 
Hong Kong with Qantas to Japan or to the woih 
derful world of Australia and the South Pacific. 
Qantas now flies 10 V-Jets a week from London to 
Sydney—take your choice of routes through Hong 


Kong, Sin|ppofe or the U.S.A. and Honolulu. AJ| 
overthe world people who enioy flying fly Qantaa. 
In New York or New Delhi, Tokyo or Yeheran, 
Singapore or Sydney—in any of the five conti¬ 
nents Qantas ffies to—they know about the 
Austndian flair for efficiency and lrlendline«i» 
And they count on the experience of the longest 
eetabkshed airline in the English-speaking jpvofffl.; 

^Subject to Govornmont opprova/ 


Start talkinc tn'^ with ,mtr Travel Agent or 
Qantas, Cormig Pfea4Uly iuid Old Bond Street, 
London, W.l.ttl:llAYf8ir»200. 

AUSTRALIA'S ROUND-WORLD AIRLINE 


QANJAi 


■ . > }n I' I ■ -:— 

43 YEARS or DERENDApLt SERVICE 


itHftifO Aiiwys LimUod, in ottotiotioa withJUi Mio sod BOAC. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you arc 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, )'Ou are invited to a\ail yon rscl f of the 


banking and information sertiees of The 
C:hartercd Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 
territories extending from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Iruoiporutcti b> Rmal (.liaiiei iRjj.y/ 


HEAD orncr: 38 IHSliOJ».S(; \TE. LONDON, n.c.2 

■ Wisl JCnd, London branch: 3 Rczftii Stiret, London, .S'.ir.r • Btanchts jn.the I nUed Lmtidom 

K ^ aho at ManJu^Ur and Limpool, in Ceunany «/ Hambui^ loui in ihe I'niud Sfales al 1 oti 

' The Eastern Bank Limited head office: a a 3 crosby sqji'are, eoxdo.v. r,.c.3 

Aasoclat^ B«nk«: Allahabatl Bank Ltd. (Inc oiporaleU in India) Tlif Itano Briiinh Bank (Incorporated in Iran} 
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^ the itandards of postw^ budgetingiH Britain, there is little doubt, Mr Maudling^s limiteHon '> ^ 

of his budget impositions tO the £ie^ uidSion mark is a rlsh-^^and not by" any evideme a - ‘ ^ -i' 

j^HieuUtrly hareftdly calculated one. By the standards of present budgeting elseu 9 i»re\' on ‘ ^ * 


the Other hand, he has been both qtdck and 
to keep the economy on course, ' 

By European. Standards 

HIS second:, internatipiial standard could this year 
have as much practical significance (or the British 
economy, and British politics, 9s the Less (lauering 
lest of Britain's own past practice. Britain is not just 
the only country io turn its aqnual budget; itup a social 
and sporting ritual ; it is also,, logeihef with the small 
Scandinavian countries and Holland, distinctive even today 
in annually going through the forms of a Keynesian 
appraisal of the economy, basing its budget^ at least avowedly. 
On that appraisal, and then translating those proposals into 
immediate action. In Germany, by contrast, the finance 
minister has long decided^, pn'all kinds of grounds excepting 
only the requirements of jgcPhgmic regulation, by how much 
he is going to reduce his taxes next January. A^nd in the 
United States, where modern-minded economists are rightly 
heralding the big tax cut as a major precedent in the use of 
fiscal policy, this has in the cvqm been directed to the 
economy’s long-term need, for a permanently larger injection 
of demand : the time lag of around two years between proposal 
and enactment could obviously play havoc with short-term 
regulation of the economic cyde. 

This week in Brussels^ it i$ tfuc^ the European Commission 
has been trying to engage tl^ common market countries in 
just such, a discipline, Institutionally, the agreement it has 
at last managed to secure on establishment of regular channels 
of economic co-ordination has an undoubted political sig¬ 
nificance, as discussed 00 page 251. But the immediate 
economic impact of the recommendations that emerged from 
tliis meeting is unlikely to be very greal. If the British Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer showed some ..reluctance to accept 
the full rigours pressed on him by outside advisers^—and, 
possibly, by offidal ones too—his European counterparts 
showed a good deal less disposirion to swallow the medicines 
laid out for them ;by'M. MarjoUn and his (international) 
officials. As a tcsujt, the w^iteted ;lown T4-p(Mnt European 
stabilisation plan, which is still not bifiding on national govern¬ 
ments, is unlikely to do more than give those governments an 
added authority, where they require it, to push ihrough 
measures that they had decided bn anyway. It is certainly 
doubtful whether it will achieve the declared aim of stabilising 
prices throughout the community by the end of 1964. 


brave in specificaiiy makmg use of fiscal aeden ’ ' 

In practice, M. MariolJhVanti-inflatfonary 'a{5proac|r sfemejj 
from the outset to be rafbei* Itoo global arid gWieraKte.d--^j«iy 
hrips inescapaWy fn View of thfe^ffiriited p^ci^ arid 
at his disposal. In the place, 'there-dfiubts, 
raised again in the past the itttnual suiVey 6f the 

Economic Commission for Europe;'Whether the pi^^s-' 

surt on prices either pretkwniftartdy ;dausc by art fe:ltCe^ tif 
demand or safely curable by redtiettbn. ' Secoridty,' by 
extending his projected counter-inflarionity riie^feorcs atfro^S' 

I he commurtfty ai a whole, M. MarjoHrt reduCeef the proj?pCct 
of lessening the troublesome trading imbalance within the 
community, which requires, rather, selective measures and per- 
hap«i npt^ only tiscah and oianetary ioneHb Thus by sticking to 
its intention of cutting its taxes next year Germany may or 
may hot be risking a domestic inflation—it is much too early 
to icH ; but m any case the release of domestic purchasing 
power should helpfully reduce its external surplus. But that 
is looking, ahead ; this year the German surplus seems bound 
to be large and troublesome. 

On the other side, France is now talking tough in its 
stabilisation policy but has still achieved relatively little, 
espechilly in its external payments. Italy, whase exterhal 
problem is much worse, could not press its domestic retrcnch- 
meiu much further without risking a setback to its politically 
vital process of economic growth. So notwithstanding M. 
Marjolin’s brave initiation of enonomic confrontation into the 
common market, the mark and the lira are likely to remain 
problem currencies in their opposite ways. 

Bank Rate Again? 

F or Britain this is a mixed prospect. The forward threat 
of exchange disturbances is always harmful to sterling 
as an international reserve currency, particularly when it is 
itself under pressure. On the other hand, the fact that prices 
and costs in the common market are still likely to go on rising 
will be relatively helpful to British exports, though Britain’s 
competitive position is unlikely to improve as much on this 
ground as it has in recent years—a statistical improvement 
that has in any case borne disappointingly little fruit. Even 
itssuming a go^ further rise in ^itish exports, it is virtually 
certain that Britain’s imports will this year. 0 c more. 
The total recorded current deficit in 1964 now seems more 
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likely to be above £ioo million than below. On 
account, the Treasury takes a familiar negative attitude; thb 
deficit on Icmg-tcrm capital, already increased from. 
million in 1962 to £14-7 million last year, is likdy to ql^tinue 
to widen; the Chancellor accepted this as blaiQid fact. ^ 

This prospective payments deficit, of say iC250-£300 million 
on current and long-term capital account together, is not 
alarming for Britain’s cyclically most difiicult year. It could 
justifiably be financed by borrowing, as Mr Maudling 
repeated this week, though a number of different influences 
may now make it more desirable to avoid this if possiMe. 
There is the awkward possible legacy for Mr Callaghan; the 
uncertain state of other currencies; and the danger of again 
inhibiting Britain’s voice in the discussions on IMF reform, 
a voice already weakened by the imminent election. 

So it would be preferable for sterling to get through the 
summer on its own resources. Provided confidence holds, 
some support should in any case come automatically from the 
rising sterling balances of overseas sterling countries, as well as 
others. The confidence proviso should probably soon be safe¬ 
guarded in advance by a second rise in Bank rate. This could, 
as in the past, afford immediate and substantial relief to the 
whole capital and monetary account (as well as the balancing 
item). A country so conveniently equipped as Britain with an 
international money market should actively use its capital 
account to offset its cyclical current deficits, as indeed Britain 
has unconsciously done in recent years. A 6 per cent Bank rate, 
backed perhaps by a call of special deposits to squeeze bank 
liquidity, could indeed this year be needed domestically too. 


r FHtingi In t|i,t Figtires 

what Wf art facing is not 9 thorl-term problem imt 
the loftg^t^nn growth^ of pubMc expenditure which calls 
for higher levels of revenue on a piore permanent hqsis, 

M odern • Keynesian budgeting involves regulating 
the general pressure of demand throughout the 
economy by covering more or less of the Govern¬ 
ment’s commitments to expenditure out of revenue. But in¬ 
dependently of the plus or minus, that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wants to apply to that pressurcj the absolute size of 
those commitments is not unchanging; nowadays, it nearly 
always grows. Mr Maudling has not followed European ex¬ 
amples in seeking to set any short-term limits to the growth 
of expenditure. He specifically related the increases expected 
in 1964-65 to the long-term programme that the Government 
first published last year, and committed his successor to go on 
with it, giving as little manoeuvre as possible : • 

The next phase of development outlined in the white paper 
will be a very substantial one, but it is certainly within our 
capacity. . . What is equally certain is that to try to do more 
would be to go beyond our capacity and endanger the progress 
that can be made. 

But his deliberate emphasis this year on the steady growth 
of committed expenditure was not simply to put Mr Callaghan 
into a political box, or to please his own backbenchers. It 
reflects also the Treasury’s uneasiness whether this programme 
can be financed, over its whole term, simply through the 
buoyancy of revenue at existing tax rates, and their fears that as 
a growing proportion of national income it will require some 
lasting rise in tax rates. 


1963-64 OUTTURN AND I964^S ESTIMATES 

Above the Line 


(£ miiliort) 

1963.^64 

1964-65 

(£ million) 

1963-64 

1964-65 

flAvanu* 

Esti- 

Out- 

Esti. 

Expenditure 

Esti- 

Out- 

Esti- 


mate 

turn 

mate 


mate 

turn 

mate 

Incomt Tax. 

2,789 

1.745 

3,043 

interest on Debt. 

625 

648 

660 

Surux. 

190 

178 

195 

Sinking Funds. 

42 

42 

42 

Death Duties. 

179 

310 

310 

Northern Ireland. 

III 

118 

126 

Stamps. 

73 

88 

75 

Other Consol. Funds. 

12 

9 

II 

Proflts Tax, EPT a EPL... . 

398 

391 

415 









Total Conaol. Funds_ 

790 

BI7 

839 


3,719 

3.711 

4.030 










1^838 

1 792 

1 999 


2,731 

1.766 

2.951 

Civil.. 

41301 

4;208 

4^550 


160 

171 

180 





6.139 

6.000 

6,549 

Total Tax Revenue . ... 

6,621 

6.649 

7.169 


Other Revenue. 

118 

241 

286 

Total Expondicura. 

6.929 

6.817 

7.388 

Total llavenue. 

«J39 

6.890 

7.4SS 

Surplus or Deficit. 

-90 

+ 73 

+67 




BELOW THE LINE 




^merest outside Budget. 

405 

397 

425 

Interest outside Budget .... 

405 

397 

425 

Repayments ;— 




Loans to 




National Coal Board (net) 

— 

17 

43 

Electricity Council. 

321 

300 

414 

Electricity Council. 

50 

50 

62 

Gas Council. 

29 

76 

31 

Gas Council. 

7 

7 

10 

BOAC. 

49 

31 

48 

BOAC. 

16 

16 

29 

BEA. 

24 

15 

22 

BEA. 

15 

15 

16 

British Railways. 

39 

— 

30 

British Transport Comm. 

— 



Post Office. 

69 

65 

iOO 

Other Nationalised Inds. 

9 

10 

II 

Other Nationalised inds. . 

71 

70 

69 

Local Authorities. 

66 

65 

73 

Local Authorities. 

10 

35 

200 

Northern Ireland. 



• 

Northern Ireland.. 

4 

3 

10 

New Towns..., 

1 

1 

2 

New Towns. 

35 

29 

42 

Sugar Board (net). 



9 

Colvilles Led. 

3 

3 






Housing Associations .... 

6 

2 

""5 

Building Societies. 

3 

6 

3 

Colonial Governmenu... 

20 

16 

6 





Colonial Dev. Corpn. 

6 

5 

5 

Colonial Govemmena... 

1 

1 

1 

Export'Guaranreet Acts .. 

60 

SO 

65 

Colonial Dav. Corpn. ... 

2 

2 

2 

Post War Credits. 

17 

20 

17 

Export Guarantees Acts.. 

6 

6 

10 

War Damage. 

6 

4 

1 





Others. 

18 

39 

67 


4 

5 

36 









1,192 

1.160 

1.560 


S 9 S' 

609 

702 


Borrowing llequiremant 

Below-line Deficit. 

597 

SSI 

OSS 

(Overall Deficit). 

6B7 

470 

791 






In assessment of the likely pressure 
of demand this year, the Chancellor 
offered no figures to back his assumption 
that tax increases of just over a mere 
£100 million will be sufficient, along 
with other decelerating influences, to 
slow the rate of growth in demand from 
the present “ about 6 per cent ” down 
to a sustainable 4 per cent. This budget 
apart, his guess for 1964 was “ expansion 
at a rate which although somewhat lower 
than in recent months . . . would still 
be very high and substantially greater 
than 4 per cent per annum.” It is not 
clear whether the “ something like 4 per 
cent” that he considers desirable is 
really near 4—or perhaps a shade nearer 
5 per cent ? 

From Mr Maudling’s usual, carefully 
non-quantitative assessment of demand 
by sectors, one can put together 
a ** vigorous growth ’’ in private fixed 
investment; ** continued expansion " 
in public investment; 
stockbuilding ** continuing at a high rate 
and, indeed, probably increasing 
further ” : ♦ 

real personal income “ rising strongly,” 
renected in further gromh of con¬ 
sumer expenditure ; 

by implication, expansion in Government 
current expenditure too. (The Chan¬ 
cellor is sure that “ a substantial part ” 
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of the divergence between the Exchequer out-turn and fore¬ 
cast did not represent any reduaion in the real stimulus last 
year’s public spending decisions gave the economy.) 
a substantial increase ” in exports ; 

the whole being^supplied by a high but decelerating growth in 
domestic output, plus “ considerably higher ” imports. 
Certainly, there will come a point when the rate of stock¬ 
building ceases to increase; the Chancellor does not believe 
it possible to put a timetable on this, but hopes that the rate 
will have turned downwards before the end of the year. His 
reliance upon moderate restraint on consumption through 
indirect taxation, therefore, implies considerable reliance upon 
an increase in saving. Continued increases in business profits 
this year will certainly tend to add to total saving. The 
specific measures that he has taken to encourage personal 
savings are discussed in a Business Note on page 300; it is 
not easy to foresee from them any very significant increase 
in new savings this year, as apart from switching. He also 
seems to doubt whether the motor boom can continue quite 
at its present rate: and may feel that signs of constraints on 
supply, such as labour shortage, may by the end of the year 
cause some postponement of orders in industry. 

This apparently heavy reliance on increased personal sav¬ 
ings is reflected, very imperfectly, in the Exchequer accounts. 
Lamentably, these arc again published in their old form, with 
a weak promise of a second white paper indicating the 
Government’s further thoughts. Monumental matter for 
decision ; last May the Treasury suggested no more than a 
straight abolition of “ the line ” in the Exchequer accounts 


proper^ and stiU relegated the economically^ mcaoiogful 
accounts on the nadonal income basis to an outmoded second 
place. Thus there is 00 way of telling, from the figures Mr 
Maudling presented oH Tues^y, what the Government’s calls 
on private savings are in fact expected to be, or its own 
contribution to total savings in Che form of a true surplus of 
current revenue over current expenditure. Last year, an 
estimated deficit of £90 million concealed a true current 
surplus of £99 million. The aaoal Exchequer out-turn was 
an above line surplus of £7^ million. 

For the current year, Mr Maudling budgets for no more. 
There is no significance in the increase from ^478 million to 
3^791 million in the borrowing requirement or total deficit, 
as over half of it reflects the switch in local authority borrowing 
hack into official channels. But the projected above line 
surplus of £67 million is decidedly low for a year when 
restraint rather than stimulation is the official aim. The 
Chancellor has moreover already committed himself for 
additional expenditures totalling £39 million bringing the 
increase in total supply expenditures to just over 7 per cent, 
smaller than in recent years; on cop of this is a rise in interest 
costs caused by the higher Bank rate. But there is no lack of 
natural buoyancy in the estimated revenue ; the erosions made 
by last year's increased capital allowances have evidendy been 
offset by the big recent rise in company profits, as well as 
personal incomes. But with only £103 million added by the 
Chancellor this still keeps the above-line balance a little below 
last year’s actual out-turn. 


The Indirect Approach 


M r maudling could not have been more traditional in 
relying on tobacco and drink as the main sources of the 
extra £103 million that he believes he needs from taxation 
changes this year. There has been a duty on wine ever since the 
reign of Edward I: duties on tobacco, spirits and wine go back 
to the seventeenth century. It is a reminder of how, like the shiny, 
well-worn bur well-pressed suit, the British tax system keeps its 
i>hape. 

This year taxes go up on consumption ; last year they went down 
on income. Yet over the long run, the balance struck by successive 
Ghancellors between direa and indirect taxation remains remark¬ 
ably static. Ten years ago, indirect taxation on expenditure 
supplied 45 per cent of the £4*500 million or so raised by the 
Exchequer in tax revenue. This year it is expected to supply the 
same proportion of the total of £7,169 million. Go back half a 
century and the share was still much the same. 

One has to go back nearly a quarter of a century to find any 
new major indirect tax in the British system : anything, that is, 
head and shoulders above the £35 million or so taken out of betting 
or the few million pounds from television levies. Purchase tax, 
introduced in 1940, has had a controversial history but has never 
been as buoyant a^ it is now ; without any monkeying about, the 
Chancellor expects it to provide an extra £40 million this year 
and top the £600 million mark. The remaining major indirect 
tax is also, by British standards, comparatively new : the duty on 
hydrocarbon oils was introduced in 1928 and now has a yield 
second only to that from tobacco. 

It is from these four taxes—that is, tobacco, alcohol, oil and 
purchase tax—that the Chancellor had to choose for his £100 mil¬ 
lion, once he had decided 10 get it from indirect taxation without 




pulling anything new out of the box and once he had decided not to 
make a 5 per cent increase right across the board. The latter course, 
he has explained, smacks 100 much of a temporary measure, 
although this reasoning hardly squares with the consolidation that 
followed the first use of the regulator. By asking for renewal and 
division of his regulator powers so to allow one or more of the 
four major indirect taxes to be excluded from the 10 per cent 
surcharge (or reduction), the Chancellor provides himself with 
more fiexibility for discriminatory action, if he should have mis¬ 
calculated and things do not go well in the months ahead. 

On grounds of Jevelling-up taxes, the Chancellor might have 
considered raising the lowest rate of purchase tax, of 10 per cent, 
ro the middle one of 15 per cent, so bringing it into line with that 
on sweets and providing the revenue with an extra £90 million or 
so. But to raise prices of such necessities as clothing, shoes and 
hardware would have been considered politically and morally a good 
deal less desirable than having another go at smokers and drinkers. 
It might also have been less reliable as a money-raiscr. 

W iitN the i960 budget added 2d. to the packet of 20 
cigarettes, tobacco consumption stuck for about nine months 
instead of continuing to rise 2 per cent a year. It was on the 
increase again, however, when hit, first, by the 10 per cent sur¬ 
charge and then the new cancer scare. Nevertheless, the Chancellor 
reckoned on a rise of i i per cent in tobacco yield this year if he had 
not pur up the duty. As it is, this expected consumption might be 
reduced, he reckons-, by 3 per cent, so bringing extra revenue from 
the increased duty down from over £80 million million. 

It is assumed that drink consumption this year will turn out 
much as last year, instead of going up about 2 per cent (an under- 
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eathomcs surely ?). Spendmg on wines and spirits has grown ^ 
and now accounts for over two-ffitbs of the total going on drink. 
The 1961 increase in whisky duty cheeked sale8» but subsequently 
these sooderated and last year rose by 8 per cent* 

But, obviously, there will come a point when the extra return 
from raising taxes on smoking and drinking has shrui^ too much. 
Perhaps in $m<^g it has already been reached. This may be the 
time chosen to widen the scope pf purchase tax. Until then, should 
the Chancellor, when he next wants more from Indirect taxation, 
use the regulator tooss the board or should he look more closely 
at the fourth major set of indirect taxes—on hydrocarbon oils ? 
Despite the relief at last promised for certain light oils used in 
industrial processes, and a minor special relief that brings light 
oils that may be useful in iron and steelmaking on to the same 
duty basis as the fuel oil with which they compete, these duties 
art expected to yield an extra £19 millioii this year, bringing the 
total to £621 million—a yield that has grown by more than half 
in four years. The motorist feds already hard done by : there 
are governments abroad who would seize upon British readiness 
to push up government revenue from oil taxes i oil taxation, even 
on road vehicles, is borne to a considerable degree by industry 
and affects costs. Nevertheless, here is a form of, nowadays, mass 
consumption that seems largely inelastic to any conceivable rise 
in duty. Every Chancellor’s next choice ? 


Shortening the Odds 

F ollowing the budget Mr Joe Cord, chainnan of the J. Coral 
bookmaking and fixed odds footbsdl betting firm, widened 
the odds against the Conservatives winning the election from 5 to 
2 to 7 CO 2. This may have been partly out of pique, for among 
the few major tax changes in the Budget arc those on betting— 
although this year, as last, Mr^Maudling has considered that 
“ the time is not yet ripe to introduce a general betting tax.” The 
Chancellor is clearly still wary of the failure of Sir Winston 
Churchill some 40 years ago with similar proposals for a tax on 
betting. The difficulties, Mr Maudling concludes, are formid¬ 
able but as he also made dear, a tax of say 6d. in the £ on all 
money staked in betting at present untaxed, would bring in some 
£io-£ia million in a Ml year. 

Thus most bookies can continue to smile--apart from those in 
the fixed odds variant of football pools, whkli from nett season will 
be taxed equally with the ofdinary pools. Ac present the pools are 
taxed at 33^ per cent, while fixed edds betting has been free from 
tax ; in future both will suffer tax at 25 per cent. The tax change 
has naturally been welcomed by the pool promoters, whose turnover 
had dropped from a peak £112 miUion in the 1959-60 season to a 
paltry £70 millkMi last year. On the other hand the fixed odds 
firms are in a growing market—from £45 million in i960 their 
turnover rose to some £60 million in 1962. This swing reflects the 
view of many punters that instead of the prospect of a glittering 


ESTIMATED EFFECT OF CHANGES IN TAXATION 
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Additional renul payments under Television Act, 
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Total Tax Changes .| 

1 
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+ 15 
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first dividend of £250,000 they prefer to go after prizes that remain 
the same no matter how many punters have a winning line. When 
there are a large number of drawn games and thousands of winning 
lines fixed odds firms suffer a thumping loss. William Hill, part 
of the Holders Investment Trust group and Britain’s biggest book¬ 
maker, with probably around a third of the fixed odds business, has 
had to pay out over £i million in some weeks ; the Hill football 
subsidiary has made losses in the past two years. 

The effect of the 5s. in the £ tax will be to shorten the odds that 
the fixed ^dds firms can offer |thus the current 60-1for throe druwa 
will probably rcfert td the 45rt of three yyars ago. Tue pools firms, 
saving in all around £5! millimi from the tax reduction, are also 
hoping that this reduced attraction of the new odds, plus that much 
publicised win of the reluctant Mr Cooper recently, will bring back 
dieir customers. Bookies who forecast that this will mean 
of fixed odds betting are taking their traditional gloomyVi^w: 
William Hill has announced ks intention to switch to pools. But 
tihe removal of the discritninacioii against poc^ betting ought in any 
case lessen the risk of organised bribes and bettmg coups in fooebaU 
which are much in the news at the moment. 

For the ailing greyhound racing industry—attendances have 
fallen by almost half from their post war peak of 25 millkm—the 
reduction in the totalisator tax frmn 10 per cent to 5 per cent should 
prove a useful stimulant. The steep decline in attendances has 
been aggravated in the past throe years by the advent of the betting 
shops, which are outside the orbit of the 10 per cent tote tax and 
have been able to offer better odds. This margin of difference will 
now be halved. 


Sometime, Never . . . 


W H£N Mr Sclwyn Uoyd introduced 
his first budget in 1961 he frankly 
admitted his beginner’s optimism about tax 
simplificatiaa. Among other things he 
wanted to combine prrats tax and income 
tax into a single tax on corporations. 
Puriog the fdlowing year the Revenue 
worked out a scheme and it was discussed 
confidentially with outside tedmiod 


experts. Last year Mr Maudling, who is 
lem enamoured of the reform, was advised 
that the proposals were anyway not satis¬ 
factory. One of the difficulties is that 
preffits tax is charged on the basis of the 
actual profits eanm while income tax is 
usually on the preceding year b^is. Mr 
Mauduc^ has announced that proposals for 
putting income tax txw on an accounts basis 


have now been formulated and discussed 
with the outside experts. 

It is clear that these have had a much 
more favourable rccepdon; but the tran¬ 
sition would be formidable. Profits tax, 
already asses^ pn an accounts basis, is 
now paid in arrear, roughly six months 
after the end of the rdevant period— 
the oomppy’s accounting year. When 
company iocodie tax. is put on to an 
acdotmts basis there will necessarily be a 
lag during winch Exchequer recopts would 
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deep by an^tbitig betv^n ^ 46 ^£So ibiltibir. 
Ml* Maii<ljmg- vml tlieref6r& fAiblish a white 
paper explaiisdng the new sebezne^ accom¬ 
panied by a draft of the main provisions 
that would be needed to bring it into effect. 

The womalies of existing provisions for 
the assessment of profits in the opening and 
closing years of a business are universally 
condemned. They lead to the profits of 
one period being taxed more than once 
while those of another arc left out of 
account altogether: only by a rare co¬ 
incidence does a business pay tax during 
its whble life oti the profits that it actually 
earns. In some cases hardship is imposed 
on the taxpayer ; in others avoidance is 
facilitated. Moreover there is a lag of. 
perhaps eighteen months to tWo years 
befdre an upswing in company jirofit? is 
reflected in a corresponding tipturn in 
company income ax payments, and vice 
versa. This gives welcome help to youpg 
expanding firms ; bur economic effects are 
not necessarily favourable for e^mple when 
a period of business recession cbincides with 
high company tax payments from the pre¬ 
ceding boom. This faaor can cause con¬ 
fusion in an otherwise sensible fiscal pcdicy. 
However preoccupied he might be with 
other forms of tax reforms, any Labour 
Chancellor, sufely, would be hafipy to have 
available a ready made blueprint for this 
major improvement of the taxing syston, 
if nor about the revenue loss. And 
if it is not a Labour Chancellor next 
year, Mr Maudling may be there to take 
the deserved credit, alongside Sir Kingsley 
Wood, who did the same job for Schedule 
“ E ” during the war. 


wjsiNes^ 



MUtUAt TI^^DING: Mr Maudling 
proj^scs Ih^t surpluses derived by com¬ 
panies from mutual trading ” shall 
be made liable to ttrt. This follows 
tbe recommendation made by Lord 
Radcliffe’s commission nine years ago; 
the immediate incentive to action has 
come from the House of Lords decision last 
July in the Safford Coal and Iron Co. case. 
That company was one of a mimbef of 
collieries chat joined together to form a 
mutuii’ insurance company. The premium 
or contributions paid were deductible for tax 
purposes but the surplus assets of the mutual 
company, amounting to about ^700,000, 
which were ittuitted when it was liquidated, 
wcDe held 1 ^ the Lords to be capital reoepits. 
In the circumsances of pationalisatioa] 
liquidation was a natural conclusion to the 
work of the mutual company ; but ^ this 
decision opens the way to more artificial ex- 
plohation of the law as it now stands, and 
the revenoe must be fortified. The pn>posal 
extends only to companies; so clubs and 
other unincorporated mutual bodies will not 
be affected. 

LEASING DEVICES: Th^ rapid de¬ 
velopment of property and plant leas¬ 
ing arrangements under which the 
finance company remains the owner of 
the asset, collects investment allowances 
on it, and lets it out to the user 
at a rental that is high in the early years 
and a peppercorn later, is economically 
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useful apd not, of itself, fiscally objection¬ 
able. But tnc syistetn is dangerous to tjic 
Exchequer where a trader who owns busi¬ 
ness russets leases them to a dealing coiwern 
for a pnemiuns .that is a capital receipt to 
the trader but a tax-deducpb)e expense 
the finance Iwuse. The Qiancellor will 
introduce legislation to counter this and 
similar devices which, if left unchecked, 
would be likely to grow. : 

DOUBLE TAXATION fjtllUEF; T})e 
proposed extension of double taxation, relief 
will apply only to a small fiuhibcr 6f tax¬ 
payers but wffl’ nevcrthdless W welpobc to 
them. At preseiift when a dividehd la 
received by a United Kingdom coBnisany 
from an overjseas coimpfu^. relief be 
obtained only in respect oi the tsuf; ,pfi4^y 
the overseas company itself if there Is a 
double tax convention or if it is resid^t in 
the Commonwealth, or if tbe UK-company 
holds either at kak hailf its voting ptiWer or 
as much as is perinincd by the laws of tbe 
rexritory concerned. This 50 per cent limia- 
rion has been based largely oii the practical 
difficulties of akertaining uhderlyirig foreign 
I ax rates, but this notwithstanding the royal 
commission’s recommendation that minority 
shareholders should be given tbe opponu- 
nity of proving their claims to unilateral 
relief. Mr Maudling proposes to reduce the 
50 per cent test to X5 per cent—but it will 
still apply only to companies and will not 
be available to individual shareholders. 


The Nuclear Nettle 

Why the Government decided to open Britain’s near 
atomic power programme to American bids 


I r was just before Christmas when the Government was 
brought face to face with the faa that although the 
Americans are no more knowledgeable than we on design¬ 
ing atomic plants, they do know a great deal more about 
marketing them. The hard cash value of that knowledge 
could represent a saving of close on £100 million on the 
four-station £400 million nuclear power sudons pencilled in 
for the second nuclear programme planned to run from 1970 
to 1975. make such a big saving 

was not known to the Americans themselves uadi much the 
same time; as late as Sepcembet they were quoting much 
higher figures, which made American reactor types lode un- 
compeddve u^r British conditions. What had changed 
between September and December ? Nothing but tbe 
Americans’—in pardcular the General Electric Company’s— 
method of doing buaiiicss. 

This is a sharp and painful lesson for Britain m learn. In 
the ten years that this country has had an atomic power prtH 
grammC) the capital cost of nudear power stations has conse 
down from £i%6 per kilowatt to £too a kilowatt and both 


industry and tbe Central Electricity Generating Board had 
been congratulating themselves on it. But now it is freely 
and bitterly said that far from stimulating atomic design, the 
CEGB has been responsible for inflating costs: pardy by 
demanding a different but always fiendishly intricate technical 
specificadon for each nuclear sadon (and from a different 
company). It is difficult to put a precise figure to the amount 
by which this has inflated atomic building costs, but a good, 
aggrieved guess is between £10 and £15 ^ kilowatt. 

American public udlides dp not, on the whol^, write their 
own detailed specifleadons, and it struck the American General 
Electric Company late last winter that it should be possible 
to maritet a standardised atomic power station designed around 
a standardised nuclear reactor that could be doubled up on 
a site to give whatever output was required. This pdicy of 
standardisadoo, wUh no change whatsoever in design or 
engineering, but with the presumption that design and 
developmeot oosts could be spread over several power scadons, 
brought the capital cost of the plant down to |#oo a kilowatt. 
Add to this the Central Elecmcky Gencmmg Board’s site 
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costs, and interest charges during construction^ and the capital 
cost of a General Electric type nuclear power station looks 
as if it might work out in Britain at between £50 and £55 a 
kilowatt. This compares with the j^ioo that the CEGB has 
paid for its latest natural uranium station, and the £80-90 per 
kW that it might pay for an advanced gas-cooled reactor built 
to the Atomic Energy Authority's new Windscale design— 
which up to this point had bcciT the strongest contender for 
the next order. There is absolutely no reason to doubt the 
validity of these American figures. They have been examined 
in some detail by the Atomic Energy Authority, which is un¬ 
likely to put the American estimates in any better light than 
it need. They will fall down only if CEGB were to refuse to 
take the standard American design. 

When the cost of electricity from the two kinds of plant 
is compared, there is no great difference between them; the 
General Electric design's high running costs go a long way 
to offset its cheaper price. But initially it is much cheaper to 
build, CEGB and Government must decide between the very 
considerable capital savings that could come from an American- 
designed network of atomic power stations and other con¬ 
siderations. To find precisely how big those savings are, 
CEGB will invite tenders for both the GE design (as built 
by one of the British consortiums) and for the Authoritiy's 
advanced gas-cooled design, which is a greatly hotted-up 
version of the present, natural uranium stations, and compare 
the two. 


T his put the Atomic Energy Authority in a bigger dilemma 
than the new chairman, Sir William Penney, seems 
inclined to admit, although he has dropped one or two fairly 
broad hints. The Authority thinks that the capital costs of 
an advanced gas-coolcd station could swing anywhere between 
a high £90 a kilowatt and an ultra-low £60, depending on 
just how “ advanced ” an advanced gas-coolcd design the 
CEGB will accept.. At the moment, CEGB's ideas seem 
conservative, which penalises the design. In addition, industry 
is showing signs of intending to load some of the costs of its 
past lean years onto any advanced gas-cooled tenders submitted 
to CEGB. If the new Authority design—so far unbuilt on 
a full scale—is compared with the developed, standardised 
American design, there will be an element of comparing apples 
with pears, and unripe apples at that. Herein lies the un¬ 
admitted dichotomy of the British nuclear power programme. 
Is its object to get atomic electricity at the lowest price con¬ 
ceivable now, or is it intended to encourage the state of the 
art up to the point where the final breakthrough produces 
obviously, demonstrably competitive atomic electricity ? If 
the first, then CEGB should standardise for the next five or 
six years on a single design, incurring only one set of over¬ 
heads and one set of development charges. If the second, 
there would be a case for prdiferating designs^ operating 
American and British reactors in parallel and encouraging 
engineers to produce refinements in every subsequent station 
rather than duplicating what has gone before, regardless of 
cost. This dichotomy is not resolved, nor even admitted, in 
the brief outline of the next atomic power programme that 
the Government published on Wednesday: 

The importance, and the courage, of the Government's 
otherwise emollient and unprepossessing white pa]^ is that 
for all its hedging and flu^g it does introduce a hitherto 


quite unknown degree of flexibility into the atomic power 
programme, both in the kind of atomic power, and the quantity. 
A deliberate and a brave attempt, considering the pressures, 
has been made in it to relieve the electricity industry from 
any express obligation to install a given amount of nuclear 
capacity between 1970-75, the period under review. The 
figure of 5,000 megawatts, spread over eight reactors in four 
stations, is expressly described as “ for planning purposes " 
only. “ The programme,” says the white paper, “is intended 
to be flexible and it will be reviewed at regular intervals in 
the light of later information.” Uncivil, perhaps, to point 
out that “ reviews ” of the kind just completed take so long 
that the programme is liable to be finished before anyone 
decides whether it ought or ought not to have been revised 
half-way through. But taking 5,000 megawatts as the probable 
working target, by 1975 ^ sixth of this coimtry's electricity 
production, from a tenth of all its generating capacity, will 
be nuclear. The investment, in the previous and •present 
programme, will probably be in the order of £1,200 to £1,300 
million for something slightly over 10,000 megawatts of 
capacity. It is pertinent to ask whether anyone has considered 
whether this volume of atomic electricity is needed so soon. 

Sir Christopher Hinton has said publicly, and surprisingly, 
that since he expects his best coal-fired stations to be produc¬ 
ing electricity at o.5d. a unit by the early 1970s, and since h^ 
hopes atomic costs will be between o.4d. and o.45d. by 1975, 
atomic power should be justified by that date on purely com¬ 
petitive grounds. But it does not follow that electricity from 
fuel oil or if necessary crude, or even from natural gas, would 
also cost o.5d. a unit at that time. The indications are that 
it might then be produced from such hydrocarbons for -signi¬ 
ficantly less. If the electricity industry is being deliberately 
obliged to make its basic choices between coal and nuclear 
power, and holding down investment in oil and gas-fired power 
stations simply to a balancing role, this ought to be explained 
in any programme that proposes to spend so much money 
on the least competitive alternative of atomic power. 

The assumption implicit in this white paper which, 
however, refuses to fall into the pitfalls of attempting to 
calculate or predict the trend of atomic costs, is that the pro¬ 
gramme chosen is the minimum required to keep nuclear 
engineering in Britain in being. The programme is already 
a great deal smaller than was originally proposed by the CEGB, 
and smaller even than the Atomic Energy Authority says is 
necessary to get all the possible economies of scale out of 
the power stations ordered. But what no one seems willing 
to face in public, although they talk about it enough in private, 
is that the present British system of employing three con¬ 
sortia to design stations in turns is hopelessly out of touch 
with requirements. It was a Wasteful and inefficient system 
even before the Americans demonstrated so startlingly the 
savings that a single, rationalised design can bring. It is 
likely to prove even more of an anachronism now that both 
CEGB and the Authority are going overboard with enthusiasm 
for something vilely described as “replication.” If, when 
the tenders come in, cither the Authority’s qj the American 
design proves head and shoulders winner, common sense 
suggests that all four stations should be built on that winning 
system. Where will work for three consortia come from 
then ? This is something that the three big industrial groups 
will have to work ott for themselves. But the writing is 
plain enough on the wall. 
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FRENCH FXECTRONICS 

Solution Americaine 


Paris 

HAREHOLDERS in thc French electronics 
company Machines Bull, who met this 
week to ratify, as they thought, the solution 
frangaise dictated last month by the govern¬ 
ment at the command of General de Gaulle, 
were faced instead with a more unexpected 
choice. It was also more salutary for the 
future of their enterprise. Confirming 
rumours circulating during thc week-end, 
the directors of Bull proposed not only that 
the meeting should ratify participation of 
the French companies and banks, but also 
give approval in thc same ballot to the entry 
into the new group of the American General 
Electric Company, which the solution fran- 
gaise had specifically tried to keep out only 
last month. The shareholders could only 
agree. 

Machines Bull is to be transformed into 
a holding company, and its industrial assets 
divided among three companies. One, 
purely national, will be devoted to research 
and manufactures for military purposes ; 
a second company will manufacture pro¬ 
ducts for civilian consumption, in which 
General Electric will have a minority share ; 
thc third will be a sales company in which 
General Electric will have a larger share. 

This agreement will maintain a show of 
safeguarding national independence-—a sub¬ 
ject on which the French state is particularly 
sensitive. It has the great advantage of 
uniting the research and technical know¬ 
how of General Electric to the manufactur¬ 
ing resources and thc sales network of Bull 
in the computer field. On the other hand 
it is difficult to see how the relationship 
between the two manufacturing companies, 
the military and the civil, will develop. This 
is an undertaking that has neither enough 
men nor enough money to duplicate its 
research work, and within an industry where 
military research is at the root of much 
technical progress—but where its applica¬ 
tion to civilian products produces most of 
thc profits and markets. In practice the 
interpenetration of the two companies may 
go beyond what the state considers desirable. 
Equally, the company serving military 
requirements may soon stagnate. These 
possibilities are already being mooted in 
Paris. 

However that may be, the agreement 
accepted by Bull will have two important 
consequences in Europe. First, Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines has met with a 
competitor that might match it in size in 
Europe, especially u General Electric goes 
on to conclude agreements with other inde¬ 
pendents such as Olivetti (itself having to 


be bailed out), Telefunken, or indeed 
Philips. That may have hurried IBM in 
announcing tl^ devdopment of its new 
family of computers. S^ondly, Fmce has 
been seleaed by IBM as chief manufacturer 
in Europe of micromodules that form 
the basis of its “ pocket ” computers. The 
association of General Electric with BuU, 
combined with the other industrial resources 
existing in the country, place France in the 
forefront on thc European continent in elec¬ 
tronics, and even, according to many French 
industrialists, ahead of Britain. H*mm. 

It was this that finally persuaded the 
government to acquiesce in the participation 
of General Electric, This development, so 
far as the French electronics industry is 
concerned, constitutes the second stage of 
a rocker, giving it a fresh boost, if now not 
a fully nationally independent one. 


GER2VtANY*S LiABlLinES 

A Poor Country, Really 

Frankfurt 

ermany’s DM31 billion ($7! billion) 
of gold and foreign exchange reserves 
arc offset by foreign liabilities amounting 
to only some DM5 billion less. This is the 
quintessence of a study published by the 
Bundesbank in its latest monthly report. 
And from this the bank concludes that West 
Germany’s external financial situation is by 
no means so favourable as had been gener¬ 
ally assumed by simply considering official 
reserves in isolation. The liabilities it 
counts arc not predominantly short-term 
liabilities comparable to thc sterling or 
dollar balances, so much as medium and 
long term debts. The real significance of 
this interesting calculation is to show that 
Germany’s external financial strength is 
essentially at the short-term end, and has 
been achieved partly by long-term borrow¬ 
ing. This is almost the mirror image of 
Britain’s position, as a large short-term 
debtor but a long-term (and, just, a total) 
external creditor. 

Of the total foreign indebtedness, liabili¬ 
ties under the London Debts Agreement of 
1953, originally amounting to DM12.2 bil¬ 
lion, now account for only DM3.6 billion, 
of which only DM2.3 billion repre^nt 
true foreign exchange cxjmmitments. Since 
1953 the Federal Republic has assumed a 
fresn debt of DM14 billion, in which thc 
largest item is the purchase by foreigners 


of DM6.1 billion in German flxed-iotereat 
securities ; in addition, long-term borrowii^ 
by German industra accounts for imother 
DM3.46 billion, short-tdrmi^liab^ties of 
German banks amount to I>M2.d bBlIoa 
net, and,other short-term liabilij^ies to a 
DM1.7 billion. 

This total of DMz6«3 billioa is supple^ 
mented by the liabilities under the resti¬ 
tution laws. The exact liability is not 
established, but the Bundesbank csdniates 
total future payments of< ^ kind at^ DM 
12-13 billion—less than the resdtutkm isdl 
reparations payments already made^ ^ DM 
18 bilEon. In sum total gix»8 indebaediaess 
thus appears at DM28.3-2$.3 billions This 
is offset by long-term foreign exchaoK 
claims in the form of DMx billion: m 
foreign securities in German bands and 
DM1.7 billion in lon^-term credits abroad. 
Accordingly, net indebtedness would 
amount to DM25.6-26.6 billion. 


Europe’s Ten 
Commandments 

About the best summary of this 
week's fn)unctions to and by 
common market finance ministers In 
Brussels was provided by 
M. Vaidry Giscard d’Estaing of 
France, who elegantly reduced one 
of those familiar 14 point 
stabilisation plans into ten Memorable 
—and Villonesque—commandments. 

1. Inflationniste point ne seras 
De coeur ni de consentement. 

2. Inflation tu comhattras 
Jusqu'a complet epuisement. 

3. Frontieres ouvertes garderas 
Sans les fermer aucunement. 

4. Ton budget tu n*augmenteras 
Jamais plus de cinq pour cent. 

5. Tes impots tu eleveras 

Si ton deficit est trop grand. 

6 . A long terme tu emprunteras 
Pour encaisser du vrai argent. 

7. Le credit tu encadreras 

Et restreindras durablement. 

8. Revenus tu surveilleras 
Pour qu'ils s^accraissent 

egalement. 

9. Construction tu ralentiras, 

De luxe principalement. 

JO. Tes ^Knsins tu consulteras 
Pour equilibrer tes paiements. 

Et tes parents honoreras 
S*il Pen reste encore le temps ! 
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SP.AIN’S EXPANDING MARKET 

Britain Stakes its Claim 


Barcelona 

T he British Industrial Fair that has just 
ended here was an limressive effort 
to capture the Spanish mark^ for heavy 
machmeiy, machW tools^ vdiicles and 
equipment. Britain put everything into it 
tuit it could—^representatives of more than 
300 firms, lavish publicity, and even Mr 
Heath to grace the opening ceremony. As 
an exhibition it was undoubtedly a success. 
And, although sales and contracts actually 
concluded duringdie fair amounted to only 
£9 million. Sir William McFadzean, chair* 
man of the Export Council for Europe and 
the moving spirit behind the whole show, 
is confident that further orders worth some 
£20 million will flow in to British manu¬ 
facturers over the next two years. Is Sir 
William^s faith in the continued expansion 
of Spain’s trade wholly justified ? 

The manager of the Barcelona Fair told 
a press conference that the organisers and 
exhibitors who worked so hard were 
inspired by the belief that during the next 
ten years Spain’s economy will develop more 
rapidly than that of any other European 
country. Unfortunately, few businessmen 
or economists in Spam itself share this 
sanguine view. While some industries are 
doing very well, others are in difficulties and 
a general lack of confidence has cast a pall 
on the immediate business outlt^k. More¬ 
over, there is widespread scepticism about 
the ambitious targets set by the Spanish 
Development Plan. Many observers feel 
that, although Spain is making progress, 
development will remain a hard and slow 
business. 

Even 90 , there are certainly opportunities 
for expanding Britain’s trade with Spain 
over the years ahead. No one doubts that 
the country’s imports will continue to 
increase—assuming, the Spanish add sig¬ 
nificantly, that the tourist trade and remit¬ 
tances from emigrant Spanish workers con¬ 
tinue to provide the foreign exchange to pay 
for them. The official estimate is that 
imports will grow at an annual rate of 9 per 
cent to reach a figure of almost £1,000 
million by 1967—providing as large a mar¬ 
ket as Australia is now. And the market for 
heavy machine^, machine tools, vehicles 
and equipment is particularly promisins. In 
1963 ch^ items already accounted for a 
t^d of the country’s total aut^rised 
imports. In future years they are likely to 
bulk even lar^. Under the development 
plan launched in January government mvest- 
ment is expected to amount to some £2,100 
millioD over the next four years and nearly 
a third of this is allocated to the Ministry 
of Public WorhS|( largely for the improve¬ 
ment of roads, railways^ and harbours. Re¬ 
equipment of priyite mdustry, which has 
been one of the major factors in the recent 
rise in imports, will almost certainly go on 
because it has become a condkioii of survival 


under the government’s policy of import, 
liberalisation. 

Britain’s exports to Spain rose by 15 per 
cent last year and during the first two 
months of 1964 were i8.d per cent up on 
year earlier levels. Sir William McFadzeati’s 
guess that Britain’s exports to Spain could 
continue to grow more quickly seems well 
justified. While most Spaniards do not 
expect the country’s total in^rt bill to rise 
so rapidly this year as it did in 1962 and 
Britain’s share of the Spanish market 
declined last y^, and this could be 
reversed. Certainly Spanish government 
policy is believed at the moment to favour 
British goods in view of the continued cool¬ 
ness of the common market countries. A 
satisfactory commercial link with the Six 
would alter the position. But the prestige 
of British manufacturers is high in Spain, 
and the Barcelona Fair must be judged 
worthwhile. 


COMMOPn Y AGREEMENTS 

Which Oties? 

W iiiCH commodities had Mr Heath in 
mind in giving his guarded approval 
to selected commodity schemes at the 
Geneva development conference last week 
so dear 10 the developing countries ? 
Besides 'suggesting that Britain would 
willingly see the Commonwealth preference 
system extended to other developing 
countries, and thus implicitly inviting the 
common market to do likewise wi^ its 
own nascent preference area, Mr Heath 
showed a more positive attitude than 
Britain has maintained hitherto to interna¬ 
tional commodity agreements—on the right 
terms. He was mamly concerned with lay¬ 
ing down the British basic conditions for 
such agreements, insisting that maintaining 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

A RISE of 0.7 points In the Indicator this 
week (to April 15) reflects dearer meat 
and sugar and further strengthening of 
metal prices. 


Index 

1950-* 100 

Percencage 
change from* 

Previous 

month 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

Apr. t 

Apr. IS 

ALL ITEMS 
Food 

Fibres 

Metals 

110 3 
IIS 2 
IOf-7 
149-5 

III 0 
114 1 
109-4 
152-4 

+ 14 

1 0 5 

+ M 9 

4- 9-4 
+ 11-0 
+ 4-3 

+34-3 

The Econotnist Comnoditv Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities tveighted auordin^ to their 
relative shares world trade in 1058. 

* Changes relate to this weeh*s figures, hut thest^ 
except for t^t metrfi group, are provisional because 
quotations for tea and tvool are not yet ovailahU 
oeyond last week. 
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access to markets 1$ ju$t as important as 
fostering favourable prices to. producer 
countries. Implicitly again, he therefore 
rqcctcd the French formula based delu¬ 
sively on higher prices upon which a 
remarkably blunt statement a few days 
earlier from the British embassy in Paris 
had poured ample cold water. On the means 
of attaining such commodity agreements, 
however, and the identity of the com¬ 
modities he had in mind, Mr Heath was less 
specific chan many of the delegates would 
probably have liked him to be. 

The effective choice, however, is small 
enough and Mr Heath tried carefully to 
restrain the enthusiasm of some delegates, 
notably the Indians, when he referred to the 
''optimism of some countries which believe 
that commodity agreements are possible for 
a large number of products.” The most 
likely beneficiary in the immediate future is 
cocoa to join coffee among the tropical 
beverages, which lend themselves most 
readily to commodity agreements. An agree¬ 
ment for cocoa has already been half 
assembled by the G)coa Producers’ Alliance 
and this may progress a lot further at its 
next meeting in May, if producers decide 
to take the bit between their teeth and go 
alone to protect themselves from currently 
falling prices. Tea might be another 
candidate to make up a tropical beverages 
trio but it is difficult to see what difference 
such an agreement would make, as the 
world’s tea trade is already to a large extent 
organised between Britain, India and 
Ceylon. Other supplicants for international 
commodity agreements fall early by the 
wayside. Either thev are perishables, such 
as tropical fruits, which cannot be stored, 
as they have to be if prices are not to suffer 
from seasonal or annual ffuctuations. Or 
else—or also—like rubber, fats and oils, 
they have ready substitutes, so that 
increases in price lead to lower sales. Or 
else, like very many primary products, they 
can easily be produced in new areas, so that 
outsiders can under-cut an organised 
marketing scheme. Finally, Britain has no 
reason to maintain the world price of 
temporary products produced by rich 
nations, whether France or Australia. 

EAST EUROPEAN ECONOMIES 

Next Witness 

N O precise assessment of the Soviet 
Union’s growth in national income 
in 1963 is hazarded by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe in its 
survey for 1963. Its guess, however, is 
around 4 per cent—^which is our own 
rough estimate now—compared with the 
2} pet cent controversially put forward by 
the United States Central Intelligence 
Agencjr. Two specific iff and huts accom¬ 
pany this estimate, however. The Soviet 
Union has omitted to give any precise 
figures of its poor performance in s^cul- 
ture last year, and the BCE report concedes 
tlult as a drop in gross output m agriculture 
is Invariably accompanied by a significantly 
greater drop in value added m tiiat sector. 
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the f ke in Sovkc luidotial iiKromtf w6uki^be 
M<m 4 fbt edit*' if no otbar 
<2ompenMocy' changes bad taken place in 
^ othef sectors: &ut tdvxtedress the balance 
die report notes that Soviet national inoome' 
figures do not, in any case, include the so^ 
caHed “ unproduaiVe services as western 
economies do. Jf they did the loss on the 
agricultural roundabouts might be ma^ up 
<m the service swings, since employment 
in service trades in Rusisiia has recently 
been expanding faster than other employ** 
n^nt. All in all the 6C£*s analysis soil 
gives a cleaner bill of health than the QA’s 
unbending per cent. 

Economic ^fiiculties have also con¬ 
tinued csewhere in communist eastern 
y Europe. But the variations within the 
region are considerable. Rough treatment 
from the 1962-63 winter atfeotmg transport 
and energy supplies doubtless kept eastern 
Germany's growth rate down to 3 per 
cent ; and Czechoslovakia suffered an 
actual fall in national product of 4 per 
cent after managing no better than a one 
per cent increase in the previous year. 
Poland last year did better, after its earlier 
difficulties, with a 6 per cent growth rate, 
not far behind Rumania with 7 per cent. 
Not the least among Comccon’s worries 
must be how it is to achieve sufficient 
cohesion as a regional economic unit given 
these widely differing rates of growth and 
equally different planning approaches. 
From this point of view its rival in Brussels 
has a distinctly happier task. 

ITALIAN ECONOMY 

In Flux 

Milan 

I taly’s anti-infiationary fiscal measures 
approved by the government on 
February 23rd have now been passed into 
law. But the bill introducing restrictions 
on hire purchase is still being examined 
by the Senate Finance and Treasury Com¬ 
mittee. It has been clear for some time 
that the terms must be mitigated. The 
projected down-payment of 30 per cent 
and repayment over twelve months would 
have convulsive effects. So the chances 
are that the minimum down-payment will 
be reduced and instalment periods extended 
to a maximum of 24 months. The coming 
months will show whether the increased 
price of petrol, the new purchase tax on 
automobiles and the modified cedolare divi¬ 
dend tax will accelerate the slight disinfla¬ 
tionary trend that is already discernible. 
The cost of living was up only 0.3 per cent 
in February over January ; wholesale as well 
as consumer prices rose by only o.i per 
cent, owing mainly to a drop in February 
of 1.2 per cent in wholesale prices of farm 
products. Credit restrictions applied a few 
months ago have produced owr signs of 
stabilisation. The Treasury’s bdebtedness 
to the Bank of Italy dropped from 444 
billion tire at the end of January to 297 
billion lire at the end of February; Ae 
money circulation and public debt also 
dropped. 
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{Motor fell 50 cent duringf 
were clearly waitbg for 
Clarification of the exact; amount of the new> 
purchaM tax ; only lnptiav*, 
buyers Know tor certain how much tax they 
will have to pay. The drop m home sales 
was coupled with a drop in exports oi 11.68 
pet cent durbg the first two months of 
1964 > compared with the corresponding 
period of 1963 5 this has brought a reduc¬ 
tion in the industry’s workbg week from 
48 to 44 or 40 hours, but so far nn thitig . 
worse. 

The outlook for industry m general does 
not reveal any sharp variadons. The latest 
survey conducted among all sectors of 
Italian industry by ISCO, the economic 
research mstitute, showed that output and 
new orders for February were ccmslder^ 

“ normal it forecast a levelling off b out»* 
put and demand over the next quarter, 
although production of capital goods 
?howcd signs of improvement. 

Tight credit has hun the construction 
industty which has reduced its activity con¬ 
siderably, laying off several thousand 
workers. Aniwuncement of the Urban 
Development Bill presently bebg drawn up 
and calling for expropriation of develops 
ment areas has also helped scare private 
savings away from building ventures. Un¬ 
fortunately, private savbgs arc still not 
findbg their way to the capital market. On 
the contrary, selling to raise liquid funds 
continues, dragging many confused small 
shareholders in its wake. Partly as a result 
of this, the general index of the Milan stock 
exchange plummeted to a 5-year low of 
62.5 (1938=--!) last week; the earlier 
recoveries have had no follow through. 

Discouragingly, Italy’s foreign trade 
deficit skyrocketed to around $300 million 
in January^ apparently an all-time peak 
for a smgle month. Imports were up 29.6 
per cent and exports 17 per cent compared 
with the same month last year. Explana¬ 
tion for the record deficit is bebg sought b 
the increased imports of farm products 
announced by the government last Decem¬ 
ber m order to contain btcrnal prices. The 
government is considering measures such 
as tax exemptions, and more favourable 
credit insurance and financing b order to 
stimulate exports. Devaluation of the lira 
(see page 246) has been rejected by both 
business and die government as technically 
unfeasible b Italy’s economic context, and 
politically and socially dangerous. An 
increase b productivity is considered the 
only long-range answer to Italy’s trade 
problems. Meanwhile the government 
ho^s that transitional export stimulants 
and foreign credits, such as the ones 
recently contracted, will help tide the 
economy over. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STEEL 

Not Quite Yet 


P LANS of tho Angb American Cevpora- 
tbn South i^ca, to build a steel 
plant b the Eastern Transvaal, may have to 
be modified if licor, the government steel 


m 

<^pofation, IS able to meet the^uati^s^ 
growbg demand on its own, as.it! ildiMds, 
American, has fo^ some time been 
I steel mill at Wit- 
bank ba^d on local vanadium-containbg * 
magnetite ores. Mbable reserves witl^^sy, 
tfiataoce of e suitable plant site are esthSied 
at 560 million tons-^200' tnillioa tons 
available from the^surfaoe. Anglo American < 
wanted a plant usbg special ekccric 
smeltix^ furnaces (tib'ore is onsuitable for 
blast mnacas) whicb woukl cost £50 
mifibn and produce a miiUon 

cons of steel a year and 25 oliSion pounds, 
of vanadium pentoxkle^> '4 . , 

Wbic permisrion for this iprbj^ is: not ? 
strictly necessary, Iscor doodb^^ 
country's steel bdustry to siijdi an ettent' 
4 -it makes direc-qtiarters of South Afdca’s; 
stecl-rthaf “without co*otoetatibti the? 
project. . . would hi too diffimlL** Mglo' 
American hoped that it would be allowed - 
to co-operate by miridak spec^ specls' 
while Iscor contbued with the large scale 
production Of ordinaty steels. Ttfis knould 
be a logical stan because of Ae relatively 
small scale , pf the wject and Ae raw 
materials available. WiA variadbm avail¬ 
able on the spot and ferro-*dm)me shortly 
to be produced also In the Tfansvaal, by a 
plant owned jobtly An^ American and 
Avesta of Sweden, a range of stainless 
Steels, vanaAum, chrome and related pro¬ 
ducts could be made. However, produc¬ 
tion on that scale could nek: fely entirely 
on export trade, although largely tailored 
to it. It requires a firm local market for 
a considerable proportion of the output, 
needing some major co-operation from 
Iscor. However, according to Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer, chairman of Anglo Ameri¬ 
can, Iscor has revealed in Asdissions that 
it thinks the project “ premature,” bdi- 
cating that its own forward plannbg could 
be expected to cater for SouA Africa’s 
needs for the next decade or so. 

Anglo American is, noneAekss, likely 
to proceed with the project although 
modified. Mr Oppenheimer says that 
another plant will be needed in SouA 
Africa in two or three years* time. The 
advantages South Africa possesses—abun¬ 
dant ore reserves, the world’s cheapest coal 
—as a pot^ential world supplier arc enough 
to tempt most companies. Anglo American, 
faced with the need to find profitable 
projects to invest in outside its traditional 
—but, inevitably, due to decline—gold¬ 
fields has more reason than most and its 
Aversificatbn, through the bdustrial hold¬ 
ing company, Amic, and b a variety of 
other fields is fast making it the most 
powerful industrial group m the Union. It 
may be that Ae future ci market-sited 
steel plants lies, as Anglo American is sure 
it does, b furAer processing of pig iron 
and semi-processed steel import^ from 
raw material-sited plants, ratiMr Aan im- 
portbg the raw materials, if it io—and 
the present bver-supplied world mirket does 
not, perhaps, offer the best conditions for 
raakbg a stttt—Angb American is deter¬ 
mined to have a major stake. 
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MALTA 

Enticing the Industrialist 


M alta is a sunburnt lump of rock> with 
a splendid harbour and 330,000 
people. When the run-down of British 
military bases on the island was an¬ 
nounce in 1957-58 it was clear that if 
widespread unemployment was to be 
avoided the economy would have to be 
quickly reorientated. In 1959 a five-year 
development plan was launched and an 
Aids to Industry scheme was started to 
attract new industries. Very liberal in¬ 
ducements were offered—tax holidays, 
loans, grants and tariff protection. 
After a few initial alarms, notably the 
failure of a grandiose project to assemble 
Rambler cars for sale in Middle Eastern 
markets, nearly 40 new faaories have 
come into production and by the end of 
tlie first five-year plan over 4,000 new jobs 
will have been created. How many firms 
are making a profit is another matter; but 
more than half export their products. 

Good, cheap la^ur is Malta's attrac¬ 
tion to an industrialist. A quarter of the 
new factories produce clothing and tex¬ 
tiles, and some find that labour costs are 
low enough to make exporting profitable. 
Agriculture is also a natural industry for 
the island, despite the sparse soil: propa¬ 
gating carnations in this sunny island has 


proved one of the most successful new 
ventures. 

There is still a long way to go before 
Malta’s balance of payments and employ¬ 
ment problems are overcome. But in¬ 
dustrialisation is beginning to gather 
momentum and there are signs that some 
of the first batch of new industries are 
starting to attract ancillary producers. 
Many firms are still setting up faaories, 
and applications for aid arc still coming in. 
The position of the dockyard, now known 
as Malta Drydocks, remains confused; 
any judgment on the profitability of the 
yard should be postponed until the exten¬ 
sive modernisation and development 
schemes, now well advanced, start to in¬ 
fluence operations. The big effort to 
attract more tourists to the island has led 
to new hotels being built, although the 
dense population—and scanty beaches— 
of the island may limit its scope. The low 
air fare from London made possible by 
colonial status vs one of Malta's main 
assets here; if independence were to 
mean losing it, it would be a serious blow. 
Luckily, the few beaches are well away 
from the new industrial estates—if also 
distant from tlie main town, Valctta—so 
the two developments do not conflict. 


ISR AEL ECONOMT 

Tough Advice from 
San Francisco 

Jenisaletn 

IRST kept secret, then published in full, 
proposals for the stabilisation of the 
Israeli economy put forward by Mr David 
Grove, a vice-president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, have 
created a stir in official circles here. They 
virtually endorsed the criticisms of the 
Government's economic and fiscal policies 
repeatedly made by the Bank of Israel. Mr 
Grove’s key recommendation, that the gov¬ 
ernment should budget for a surplus to mop 
up infiationary spending power and exces¬ 
sive demand, was urg^ only recently by 
the Governor of the Bank of Israel, fhe 
advice was ignored in the government’s bud¬ 
get for 1964-65, which showed no evidence 
of departmental economies, every ministry 
receiving a larger allocation. Much of the 
responsibility for stimulating demand infla¬ 
tion thus rests on the Israeli public sector, 
as Mr Grove duly points out. Moreover, 
with elections due in 1965, there is little 
hope of cuts in Government spending now 
or in 1965-66. 

Consequently, Mr Grove supported the 
Bank of Israel on another issue irksome to 
the Treasury—the central bank's demand 
to issue securities of its own in order to 
engage in open market operations. The 
Ba^ of Israel's legal right to issue securi¬ 


ties is conditioned on Government approval, 
which the Treasury has stubbornly refused 
to grant. The government’s justification for 
its stand is that the bond market is limited 
and that purchasing power can be absorbed 
by Government bonds. Unfortunately, 
the government has never been willing to 
sterilise the proceeds of Government l^nd 
issues, but has preferred to spend them. 

Two other recommendations arc more 
palatable to the authorities: stricter con¬ 
trols on borrowing abroad and on the prom¬ 
issory note trade. Israeli banking institu¬ 
tions have been increasingly active as inter¬ 
mediaries in the promissory note market, 
and new legislation is being considered to 
compel banks to guarantee all promissory 
notes dealt in through them, simultaneously 
limiting the total volume of bank guaran¬ 
tees. However, the new legislation may 
prove ineffective unless another important 
Grove proposal—to raise official interest 
rates—is also implemented. In the absence 
of such a move, the demand for credit will 
continue to exceed available supplies, and 
the limitation of the promissory note trade 
and foreign borrowing may only lead to 
the development of a black market in credit. 

While Mr Grove’s main concern is witli 
fiscal and monetary policies, he has also 
dared to reconunend the end^g of the 
automatic link between wages and the 
consumer price index, which the Israeli 
labour movement regards as one of its 
greatest achievements. This proposal will 
remain on paper for a long tune yet; no 
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Israeli Government including one or more 
of the country’s three labour panics is likely 
to implement it. It used to be argqed with 
some cogency that the link helps to restrain 
demands for increases in basic wages. But 
recently the link is being increasingly taken 
for granted, while further wages rises are 
being demanded nevertheless. At the same 
time, the link itself might not push up 
prices so automatically if demand could be 
curbed ; if Mr Grove’s report succeeds in 
impressing the authorities with the urgency 
of disinflating on the demand side, it will 
have done its main task. 

SHORTER NOTE 

The Export Credits Guarantee Depart¬ 
ment appears to have backed the London 
credits involved in the £25 million contract 
that a consortium headed by constructors 
John Brown signed this week with the 
Algerian government for a pipeline from 
the Saharan oilfields to the coast to move 
the oil produced inland by a number of 
French and other companies. This is a 
notable commercial success for this con¬ 
sortium, after its considerable efforts in 
other parts of the Middle East. The private 
oil-producing companies involved, who feci 
their Algerian agreements entitled them to 
move their own oil, however regard this as 
the first time that a Western government 
heavily involved in Middle East oil has 
openly assisted in the breach of concession 
agreements with an Arab government: and 
they are taking the issue to arbitration. 

'k 

The Milan Trade Fair opened on Monday 
and runs to 25th April. Free entrance tickets 
are available from commercial representa¬ 
tives or consulates in all countries ; and, in 
Britain, from Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano, 31, 
Old BurJingron Street, London, W.i, 

A 

Italy’s import ban on eastcrxi European 
Moskvitch and Skoda cars assembled in 
Belgium, reported in The Economist of 
February 8, 1964, has been upheld by the 
Common Market Commission. The com¬ 
mission agrees with the Italian view that, as 
ItE^y’s current trade agreement with Russia 
contains no provision for car imports, the 
impons of Belgian-assembled eastern Euro¬ 
pean cars amount to a diversion of trade. 
The commission has therefore had to ack¬ 
nowledge Italian law by which assembly 
alone is insufficient as a criterion of origin. 

A 

The German chemipal company, Bad- 
isebe Anilln, is to quadruple its ethylene 
capacity with a i50,opp-ton cracker^ due 
on stream by the end of next year. The 
chemicals piioduced will be used to make 
raw materials for plastics: production of 
styrene will be increased from 80,000 to 
aoo,ooo tons a year and of vinyl chloride 
from 50,000 to 120,000 tons a year. 
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JapiaiV’^ imports <3KporIs ;.in m(llio<>^ o( U.S.$). 


How to buy and seU in the 
billion dollar Japanese market 

? "j ' ' .' I 

One \vay is to open ■yOut o^^^l office in Tokyo staffed 
with 3,00Uexi)erts on Jaf>an’!ilndustrios, corttmercc and 
foreign trade, in effect this is wljat you get when you 
deal with Japan’s largest genertd trading company," 
MUsu1)ishi Shojiof 'I'okyo. Trom its head office .with 
100 brancdies and associates throughout; the'W«rW, 
Mitsubishi Shoji helped pvci; 5,OOO overseas firm^do 
.*$ 1 , 300 , 000,000 worth of impoft-eXport business in 
Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
].ong association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
of Japim's 'nffgesl'c()rpdrationsj gives ydua pnccrcss 
advatuage when eillier buying or selling in the Japa- 
ne.se .luiirket. Put Mitsubishi Shoji’s proven ability to 
tvork for > our firm. For compile information Avritc to: 


A 


^ General Iniportferfe & Ex(X)rters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJi KAIS^.LTD. 

II«M Mm: lokyo, iapen 


LtitftR Bfiicli: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C. 4 
Overseas Trade Hetwerk: DusseJdorf, Hamburg, l*aris* Milano, Madrid 

and 55 other raaior ciliei around the WCWld 


tVith over loo yeara’ expcfl^rjie df Austtajia^s 
cmnmercc and trade, as well as with every type 
of induslr)', wc can provide* yaluaibtc inrormatlon . 
atid assi-stance to any confip^y, firm (^‘individual ' _ 

, q>psidei iiyg Auslr;^a asiatlt^ijiortunlty fetf buSinesJ 
e.stablishment or increased trading Opportunities. 

, • Please ask a <;opy of our fycC hi^klel;-— . , ■, 

•'AUSTRALU^A wew'COSW^ ; 

wliicb contains information on busojess efltaTblilo- 

nient, company la^v, taxation, overseas trade, 

laixmr relations etc. Write, phone or call 

'l /' ' >■* ■' / » r ' t ' * ‘■'*1 

THE NATIONAL BANK 

OF AUSTJtALASIA LlMitlb 

1 (Th^*orpora<F«l in tin’ Ct>inmf>n\vt‘alth “of AuetroJia) 
Eshlbli'slud 1^0 

aiit-fLoiKlonO^ce: 6-HIV4vt?n]irm<ic Yd., Loudon EC 2 . MONarch? 5 o 70 

OVER 05« offices THUOUGHOUT AUSTRAjLU 
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THE PBRHANn AFPA« 


BlOB4hound Bites Back 


H owever the affair is sctded) 

and however of .the £i milUoo 
profit appareitdv made Isy jtnc company on 
Its Bloodboujoa toiwih, dbotracts is paid 
back^ it teuit by now have done consider¬ 
able political damage to the Conservative 
party,add sown fertue seeds of suspicion of 
all drfeneef oontractori in the mind of any 
future Umoor adn^sttation. The ques¬ 
tion is not Whether Ferranti will m will not 
get any govemmedt business again; ministry 
witnesses said it certainly would The Public 
Accounts Committee, whose report (and the 
e\idenoe on which it is based) was pub¬ 
lished on Thursday, was miserable, unhappy 
and unsure on two bade pomts. Who was, 
at bottom, responsible for originally miscal¬ 
culating the labour involved in assembling 
the electronics for Bloodhound so that it 
turned out to be only half what had been 
anticipated ? And why, wto Ferranti 
knew ±is huge saving was being made, did 
it not breath a word to the Ministry of 
Aviation ? 

The figures, as calculated by the Ministry 
because Ferranti has refused to give cither 
it or the PAC the true figures work out as 
in the table. 

The huge profit arose through the fact that 
overheads were calculated purely as a per- 
centttje (in this case, 558 per cent) of the 
labour costs. So a big error in estimating 
the wage bill becomes an enormous error 
in the final price: Why did the estimates, 
made by apparently skilled technical officers 
of the Ministry of Aviation, go quite so 
wrong? The PAC can only quote the 
Ministry of Aviation as saying that at some 
stage between the technical costs estimates 
and the completion of the contract the con¬ 
tractor was able to beat the technical costs 


estimate by an enormous margin; and one 
the most disturbing facts was that they 
had iu)C ^n able to establish how it hap- 
peoeq^^ It also quotes the ministry as say- 
mg tbt skilled though its officials are, they 
must rely on the goodwill of the contrac¬ 
tor who must always know more about his 
production facilities than the Ministry’s 
officers.’^ 



Estimatad 

Actually 

spent 

Wa««$. 

£1,170,000 

£574,000 

Overheads. 

££.633,000 

£3.077,000 

Matariait. etc. 

£3.197.000 

£3,197.000 

Allowanca for 7% profit.. 

£770,000 

... 

Prica to tha Ministry. £11,770,000 

Ferranti's profit (i.e., difTerence between 


costs and prices) . 


£4,922,000 
or 72% 


Nor did the chairman of Ferranti throw 
much more light on the matter. He told the 
committee in evidence that the labour saving 
did not come from using new machines or 
techniques, but because ** we resolved the 
technical problems competently and quickly 
and ... we employed skilled labour and we 
so managed our affairs and trained them 
that they were able to do the job more 
quickly than our competitors.” Obviously. 

What Now? 

I T is a measure of the seriousness with 
which the PAC regard the affair that 
the committee took evidrace from Ferranti’s 
chairman; it is highly unusual for anyone 
not in the public service to be called for 
questioning. The interview cannot have 


been pleasnott embarrassed members of 
the PAC warned to know why Mr de 
Ferranti had not told 4 xe Ministry that the 
price being n^otiated was giving his oom- 
pany a more than usually gracious margin 
of p^t; £s million <m costa ci just under 
£7 million sounds lavt^ by stan¬ 

dards. Mr de Ferrimti’s attitude was 
simple. His company was accepting a fixed 
price contract, whii^ inevitaoly mvolves 
risks; if the mop flopped his way, it could 
just as easily have fallen the othra. The 
weakness of his case is that the pi^ was 
sdll being negotiated when production was 
half to three-quarters through, with perhaps 
most of the risk over (Ferranti wodd not 
accept this view) and the company by dicn 
knew the big saving made on the original 
labour estimates. This produced the follow¬ 
ing exchange:— 

The Ministry have told us that they would 
expect a contractor to bring them up to 
date with the latest information, implying 
that you did not do so. Do you refute this 
charge of the Ministry’s ? 

Mr de Ferranti; Well, I have never heard 
of a contractor going back before the actual 
outturn was known, and saying “ Wc think 
we are doing better than wc should.” 

So that when they (the Ministry of Avia¬ 
tion) say that they would cjqjcct a con¬ 
tractor to do this— 

Mr de Ferranti: Wc think that is non¬ 
sense. 

But whether it is nonsense or not, Mr de 
Ferranti told the committee that his oom< 
panv had been half-expecting ffic Ministry 
of Aviation to re-open discussions because 
they had all the idormation that we had 
as to the way in which things were going.” 
And this is perfectly true: the Ministry had 
indeed obtained the true labour costs for 
Blooiffiound (as opposed to the original 
estimates) when its accountants went to 
calculate the allowance to be added for over¬ 
heads, a job done long after the first techni¬ 
cal assessment. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

Percentaae chance from : 

EXPORTS 


Month 

Index 

1958^100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Another improvement although 
only a small one. Value in March 
was 1 per cent above the previous 
record In Februai:y. Volume figures, 
when available, will probably also 
show a further slight gain. 

In the first quarter exports were up 

Industrial 

production 

omploymont 

productivity 

Export trado ’’ 

Rotail trado 
Unamploymanr' 

Wage rates (weekly) 
Retail prices 

Export prices 

January 

February 

January 

February 

January 

March 

Fabruary 

February 

Fabruary 

126 

103 3 

122 

129 

122 

930 

J 2 I *3 

IM 0 

100 

‘ 

^0 2 
"hi 

+12 
+ 1 
-49 
+0 1 

Nil 

H 0-3 
+2 
+ T 
+3 

—ITN 
M7 

Nil 

! 14 
+ 10 

T5 

—36 3 
-[4-3 

-i-2 


previous quarter. 


* Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and retail 
trade reflect movements in volume tertHs^ i.e.f in value 
at constant prices. Unetnphyment indicator ref^fs to 


numbers wholly unetnj^oyed, excludit^ school-leavers- 
Total unemphytnenr level in PAruary running at an 
anhuairafeetfl.Bpercent. 










THE HINGE THAT NEVER BREAKS 

Ordinary hinges inevitably weaken the more you use them. The hinge 
we illustrate, made with Carlona P, Sheirs new polypropylene, stays 
strong no matter how much you use it. This is one of the many splendid 
capabilities of Carlona P. 

Carlona P is light. But rigid. With good mechanical properties. And good 
looks. A little of it goes a long way. And it is easy to process. In a great 
variety of applications from very small instrumental components to largish mmmmrnm 
chairs and sink units and unbreakable hinges, Carlona P has made itself, 
very desirable. 

Shell plastics include not only Carlona P, but also Carlona polyethylene, 

Carinex polystyrene, Carina PVC, Styrocell expandable polystyrene and 
PyC compounds. AH have the potential for a great variety of new uses. 

of Sholl clif ifileol products is wide ond dlvcrsiftsd. In Industry ond ogriculturs. 

In slmopt svsry country of ths world, they or# contributlno to grsstsr sfllcloncy and 
lower doits. 911011 are dagor to give you aH the lioip they can. If ctisnileals can solve 
your probllim contact tbe Sbell company In you? bounlry. 


/it 

edt 


■•LASTICS 


Shell Chemicals 




the SCOHdMIST A^^If 18 , 



Be precise! 


You can’t afford mistakes when you’re specifying a grade of fuel for a customer, or a lubricant 
for his heavy machinery. You’ve got to be precise. That’s why so many managers of tl^e world’s 
industrieelpok to Esso. They know that Esso has a wealth of international experience in petro¬ 
leum production and research. They know that Esso maintains a world wide network of 
modem service facllitiee. staffed by highly trained technical personnel And they knojv that 
i r,qy » pride in its muioting standards. Perhaps these are major reasons why Esso is the 
World’s First ChotesI Refer your petroleum product needs to our local organization. 
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Tlia^, tftet a}],/is bow the Femnti affair 
catnte to Hght; two of 
working in Separate departments^ did not 
think to compare their two sets of figures, 
the estimated and. the .actual. The Comp¬ 
troller and Auditm Tj^eral’s sharpet^yed 
staff did. If the Ministry had tfa^ ^cts, 
albeit pigeon-holed, was the company tttider 
any pl^gation to tel) the Ministry what it 
apparently knew already ? teguUy, no; 
legally Mr de Fcrrand is quite |U8tined in 
refusing to disclose his figures' to the PAC 
or to toyone else. And legally he was 
entitled, as he agreed with the PAG “to 
make maximum profit which you can 
achieve,’* even though he is now negotiating 
somewhitt oainfully to repay some of the 
Bloodhound profits. BUt the law can some¬ 
times be an ass. 

TRADE PROSPECTS 

Good Enough? 

O NE of the key assumptions underlying 
the Chancellor’s decision to run a risk 
with sterling rather than come down harder 
on the buoyant domestic economy is his 
calculation that exports will continue to 
improve very substantially over the months 
ahead. Will they ? The. returns for March, 
as Mr Maudling revealed in advance, do 
indeed show that the trend is still “ encour¬ 
agingly upwards.” Although the rise in 
exports was predictably more modest than 
ihe strong recovery in February, it brought 
British sales abroad to a new record of ]C373 
million for the month on a seasonally 
adjusted basis and lifted the leverage for the 
first quarter as a whole 2 per cent above 
that for the last quarter of —despite 

the dismal January returns. This is hearten¬ 
ing, but its real significance is to confirm 
that the earlier bulge in export orders is duly 
being worked out in actual deliveries to 
overseas buyers. New export orders, as the 
Chancellor says, ought to be boosted by 
the favourable state of world markets. 
Awkwardly, however, the latest survey of 
merchant firms by the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce suggests that 
exporters are now beginning to find the 
going rougher than it was four months ago 
—more tmm half of the traders in the 
important engineering group are already 
worried about rising prices. 

Nevertheless, Mr Maudling can take com¬ 
fort from the fact that the survey and the 
latest trade returns both confirm earlier 
indications that the worst of the impact on 
imports of renewed scockbuilding may be 
over and the prospective increase over the 
rest of the year relatively modest. Imports 
in March rose only 2 million on a season¬ 
ally adjusted basis, considerably less than 
exports. Rather oddly, however, when these 
figures are adjusted to exclude freight and 
insurance payments from imports as well as 
seasonal influences, the deficit on visible 
trade widened slightly io £1-] million. For 
the first quarter as a whole this implies a 
deficit on current account of some £65 
m^ion against a surplus of £6 million in 
the fourtti quarter of 1963, again on a 
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se^^sonafiy ba^ia* TUs ixi 

nm up^t the 

the for the 'be 

manageable p^portidnsi—^though it'bay 
well be twic^ latac u the £55 . 

iwcBst by the hbibbil Iftsdture. 
initial reaction of fhe exchan^ markets to 
the dduble-batrelled hews of the budget and 
the March was to witht^ld 

judgment—-khe s^tfmmhMhg oi the 

pound by /6 agnhst the on Wednes¬ 

day is a^irlbea fo technical factorsi. 

NYLON ^ ;V 

CduriduhU About to 
Plunge? 

R uhours are ooice more growing in the 
Courtaulda is about to break . 
free mm its associatkai whh British Nylon 
Spinners and is .to .enter nylon market 

on its own with nyton 6. Courtaukls’ izi- 
terest in nylon is no secret and, at the time 
of the great takeover bid by Imperial 
Chemical Industries two years ago^ Mr 
Keartoo talked about puttfaag up a plant to 
make capn^ctam, the raw mate^ for 
nylon 6. Wisely forgetting this, Courtaulds 
is now thought to be about to put up a plant 
to make nylon out of imported caprolaaam. 
The nylon is to be spun into fibre by British 
Cclanesc which was interested in the pro¬ 
duct before being bought by Courtaulds. 
This, if true, would provide a more satis- 
faCTory explanation for Courtaulds’ recent 
moves into textiles riian the one offered so 
far by the company, i.c., trade investments. 
Much of the investment has been in warp- 
knitting companies which offer growth 
prospects mainly for true synthetic fibres 
not SO far made by Courtaulds. 

Such a move would interfere with British 
Nylon Spinners* markets- - BNS is jointly 
owned by Courtaulds and ICI—and, so, 
with Courtaulds’ (indirect) commercial in¬ 
terests. The conflict has been mounting 
ever since Courtaulds launched nylon 6 
abroad, in direct competition with BNS in¬ 
terests. It must be only a matter of time 
before the confrontation comes in Europe, 
then Britain—a lush and growing nylon 
market that Courtaulds, a fibre producer 
before all else also, has been eyeing 
hungrily. 

It is probably fair to say that British 
Nylon has been far more useful to ICI than 
to Courtaulds—other than as a simple in¬ 
vestment. ICl has been able to base most 
of its large and profitable nylon polymer 
production on this tied outlet; Courtaulds, 
invited to ^ticipate because oi its textiles, 
fi^ marketing and spinning knowhow, 
gains no such fringe b^efits. Moreover, 
the interest in British Nylon has effectively 
kept Courtaulds from participating directly 
in the fastest-growing sector of man-made 
fibres. Thus there is a strong argument, 
which gains strength with time, for ICI to 
rake over Courtaulds’ half of the company.' 
What should ICI pay ? At a 6i per cent 
earnings yield (it ^ould be pric^ aa a 
growth stock), British Nylon’s 45 million 


2 ^ 

wpnW be WiK 

Kl Iw'Mpecfed to pax Gooitlillils 
sooiedlHifipC^tlto oldM 
Tliis would be neatly accomplished IQ’s 
Jbuidiat, OTer ita 38 pa oeac lioldf%.i)f 
CQUKatttds'rOfdamry shares (woRhjuS 
millian^K ii^priite 76s.) to. be cancelled 
againat a rethicto in Coomtdds*'cafrftal. 

Botius AU . 

S O many birds Vi^odld be IdUed dfis 
stone that it is bcafd'td sdi how tl)i6 bbtri 
pi^s can rosht the temptkii^ I^l^$l^d 
hkve fuU bimtrtj oFthis fl^idF t^ravoutlet 
Which would fit well into itk fibres diVirioh, 
probably w)& knse saViim. It atso 
be rid the'Cotm&tddrpc^^ 
it cannoc tford, ^txilm ro use 
potential influence, a^d whCT 
a large chunk of ca{d^; loAir^ul^ 
of tne (eoaiiikxdiat)/bbfiBiit^ 
firidrii inarl^tsi Suld 

the pnxxss of kwlu^gits centre 
atray frium tfie 

fibres, such as rayon Mha i^retktey towards 
the fast-growing synthetics. ^ flkJth com¬ 
panies would be r^sed ftbm this ik- 
some point of contact, and cc^promise, to 
pursue their own, different, wap of pro¬ 
moting textiles (discussed in The Economist, 
November 23,1963). 

ICI prefers, volubly and explicitly, to 
remain a chemical company and shuns inte¬ 
gration into the strange fields of textiles. 
Its loans have been intended simply to 
encourage the growth of strong points with¬ 
in that industry. Courtaulds, on the other 
hand, has long been in textiles, through its 
Samuel Courtaulds subsidiary, and secs 
great logic in integrating ail the way down¬ 
stream. Lacking growth points in its tradi¬ 
tional range of products, it is seeking them 
in the textile industry. 

ICI would have little cause to regret the 
growth of this new competition which 
would disarm criticism of British Nylon’s 
effective monopoly, potential weak point if 
the Government changed. “Bri-Nylon” 
(nylon 66) is well-established and pl^s to 
double production are under way. More¬ 
over, recent improvements in the manufac¬ 
ture of nylon 66 polymer and the large scale 
oi production thk is contemplated have re¬ 
duced, perhaps wiped out, the cost advant¬ 
age t^t caprolactam-bas^ nylon 6 once 
had. In a market expanding as quickly as 
this, there is room for everyone. And plenty 
of others are interested: British Bnkalon was 
first with nylon 6 and is expanding its small 
produaion fast. Chemstrand is importing 
nylon 66 from America to soften up the 
market for a plant due on stream.next year. 
The competition is bound to bring prices 
down from their present high levels, but 
even this may cause less hardship than 
might be ex]^cd, since the difference 
could, in pan at least, come out of the pre¬ 
sent Ugh cost of promotion. It will be in¬ 
teresting to see if the answer to increa^ 
competition lies in hidi-bii^ low-margin 
marketing as a commodity or Ih further (ex¬ 
pensive) emphasis on brand names. 
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ENGINEBRING PRICES 

Verdict: **Not Guilty** 

H ave engineering companies, taking the 
cxcuae of recent increases in wages, 
been pass^ on nor merely their resultant 
increases in labour costs but oonsklcrably 
more? It is not only Lord im)ens who has 
recent^ been fuspi^ous aboiuts ; the 
Purchasing OfiAcers^ Assodadon has sub¬ 
mitted a memorandum to the Nadonal 
Ihoomes Conwssiba oa the matter^ dtfng 
a number of increase o{ A-5 per cent. But 
the National Institiue of Emomic and 
Sodd Research^ which 'haf^pened to he 
carr\^ out a study of pridug behaviour 
in Brindi manufacturing immstry as a 
whole^ has taken a spot check; and the 
answers appear to absolve these employers. 

Mr W* A. H. Godley and Mr C Gillion 
of the institute have examined the move¬ 
ment of one prke in evf^y fifteen of the 
3,000 prices of didnccring products for 
which the Roard of Trade maintains quart¬ 
erly price quotatiems, for the years 1955, 
1956, 1959, i960 and 1961, to see how 
these quotations moved. What this sample 
of 162 quotations showed was that the 
number of price changes in any year varied 
sharply (from 1955 when there were 1S4 
changes to 1959 when there were only 52) ; 
so the time interval between changes aver¬ 
aged as long as 23} months. The average 
si^ of the change was always very similar ; 
in each year the median was in the region 
of 5 per cent, and there were far more 
changes of 4-6 per cent than of any other 
size. (This was true even for rises 
announced in 1959, when costs were fal¬ 
ling.) 

This check confirmed the indications 
from broader Indices of costs, profits and 
prices in manufacturing industry that in 
general there was no tendency from 1954 to 
1962 for prices to rise faster than costs; if 
anything, the tendency was slightly the 
otner way, with a decline in the ratio of 
profits to turnover. “ It would appear, in 
other words,” comments Mr Godley, “ that 
businessmen tend not to make very small 
adustments to their prices^ but wait often 
to two or three years until the change in 
costs justifies a fairly substantial increase in 
selling prices.^ This winter’s wage rises, 
on this analysis, were the last straw in tip¬ 
ping costs over the accrued level at which 
manufacturers felt they ought to make 
their conventional-sized increases in prices. 
So whether or not they should have resisted 
wage claims harder, or improved efficiency 
faster, the engineering companies were not 
simply being greedy. 


MERRat LYNCH 

Branching Out 

W HILE nearly everyone knows Merrill, 
Lynch^ Pierce* F^ner and Smith as 
a giant among atockbrok^ few realise that 
the firm is probably also die world's largest 
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dealer in coQUiiodity fu^es., But traders 
in london we v^ mu ch awam of the fact, 
and view with mixed feelings the announce¬ 
ment that Merrill Lynch now plans to 
expimd its commodity operations here. 
A^ous to stay on a friendly footing in the 
City, Mcrrfil Lynch has no intention of 
launching^ an ag^essive campsdm to lure 
customers Away from its British counter¬ 
parts, points out that it sbouhl, in fwt, 
DC able lb attract a cdnsiderable volume of 
new busihess to London from Kona, 
Beirut and elsewhere. New business wSl 
certainly be welcome to the thin coonnodi^ 
exchanges. However, competition there win 
also heaven if it is captious and gentle¬ 
manly on Merrill Lyhdi*s side. 

Merrill Lynch is hot hew to commodity 
dealings through London; a growing 
amount of their established busmess hwe 
prompted the firm to set up an office in 
London in i960. But this office was only 
a service branch of the parent Company in 
New York and handled only dollar accounts. 
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passing on incoming orders from 
sterling accounts p other fiousea in tkt CUy. 
Now the firm 1$ esublishmg a separate 
sterling corporadbn upder managing 

dire^:tms|h^ of Mr Jpsqph Sbatfi to deal 
^cedy in commodity futures secur¬ 
ities) in the London hMrkets; it has already 
applied for membctslw in the leading com¬ 
modity exchanges. ventme .wi)l un¬ 
doubtedly thrive. And the direct chah^ige 
mighc even jpwsuade some tfae^lder and 
more staid British firms diat eon^tCrs are 
no more oudandish dian typewriters, 

DRUGS 

Industry Defensive 

T he Association of the British Pharma- 
ceudcal Industry has npw openly 
attacked government policy^towards drug 
prices and tmticularly patents. The indus¬ 
try is conditioned to fighting Its case on 


PERSONAL SAVINGS 

Waggable Dog? 


T o expect that Mr Maudling’s new 
incentives for National Savings will 
produce any significant total increase in 
personal savings with a consequent slack¬ 
ening of consumer demand is to hope that 
the tail will wag the dog. National ^vings 
accounted on average for only a fifth of total 
personal savings over the past decade, and 
for less than 17 per cent last year. And 
while total personal savings tend to move 
with broad swings in the economy, fluc¬ 
tuations in Nadonal Savings often refiea 
switches into or out of other securides in 
the large spectrum available to the investor. 
Thus in 1958 a 5 per cent Defence Bond, 
not far different from the re-named National 
Development Bond now to be introduced, 
helped produce a sbtilp increase in Nadonal 
Savings; but at a time of falling interest 
rates in the market this came mainly from 
switches, and total personal savings dropped 
during that recession year. Indeed, total 
personal savings and National Savings have 
moved in opposite directions six years out 
of the past nine, testifying to the large 
amount of switching that goes on. On thus 
occasion, it is not certain how far 
the new bond will succeed even in 
its secondary objective of boosting National 
Savings at the expense of other investments, 
although it certainly represents an improve¬ 
ment over the unsuccessful 4J per cent 
Defence Bond it replaces. National Savings 
will also benefit from the other changes Mr 


Maudling announced ; an increase in the 
limit on holdings of Nadonal Savings 
Certificates from /300 to £600 and of 
Premium Bonds ffom £800 to £1,000. 
In addition, a contractual savings scheme 
may be introduced, presumably giving 
regular savers some sort of bonus. 

The seven-year Defence Bond, intro¬ 
duced in March, 1963, had a compound 
yield of £5 os. yd. grossed up at the standard 
rate of income tax, and could be cashed 
without penalty only on six months’ notice. 
The new National Development Bond not 
only returns a higher yield of £5 12s. id. 
on a comparable basis, but matures two 
years faster and can be cashed without 
penalty at only one month’s notice. But 
building society shares, at 3i per cent tax 
paid, still offer the equivalent of £5 15s. 
to investors pa3dng tax at the standard rate, 
besides being more liquid. At the most, 
therefore, the Dew bond may offer stiffer 
competition within the Nationri Savings 
movement to the special departments of the 
trustee savings banks, which have been 
grabbing the lion's sjiarc of new National 
Savings. Since the banks invest these funds 
theniselves, mostly in local authority loans, 
a switching Out of them into the new b<mds 
will mean a larger proportion of n^ 
National Savings flowing directly into the 
Exchequer. This improves the look of the 
Exchequer Accounts, but not the national 
economy. 


HOW BRITAIN SAVES 


0 'isposibl« person*! income (£m). 

Tot*! personal savinfs (£m).... 

Peraonal savings as % of disposable inconkt 
Net new National Sgvihgs with accrued 

interest (£m).*. 

Net new Natioeai Sevings, excluding 

accrued interest (£pi).. 

National Savings, including accrued interest 
' of personal levings. 


I9S5 1956 1957 1958 1959 I990 1961 1962 rH3 
13.608 \A,64S IS.4l4 16.034 16,987 18.225 19.483 2D.2S2 21,425 
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WESTERN DAILY PRESSES ON!.. 










‘GO’ PRESS 

A seties of samph sutveys 
has established that the 
Western Daily Press is 
widely read in West 
Count! y business circles: 
by more than 70% of the 
business executives of the 
Bristol Chamber of 
Commetce: and by 72^ of the 
Bristol members of the 
Institute of Directors, West 
Country branch. There are other 
important facts available on 
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EXTRA SALES 

EVERYDAY 

Business tycoons and small 
investors alike read the Western Daily 
Press for its clear and comprehensive 
coverage of West Country trading and 
investment news. 

If you would like to know what 
Bristol's wealthy West thinks of the 
Western Daily Press ring up today. A 
set of reprints entitled "Why I read 
the Western Daily Press", contributed 
by prominent West Country business 
men, will be posted to you without 
delay. 


FASTEST'SfimNG PfX^mCML MOmm 

Advertisement Director: H. Hodges, Bristol 20080. London Manager: D. O. Hendry, FLEet 8261 
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SCRLDKC is u world-wide* coinprclicnsuc service on which ihe clients of 
Simon-Carvcs can call in connection uiih chemical enejmeerine projects. 
It stands tor Simon-C'arx es Research, fVsij^n, Faiginecrinc vind Commis¬ 
sioning and means tli.ii e.siensive experience gained bv Sniion-Cjir'Cs in 
the more basic fields of chemical enumeerin^ can be applied To toefav’s 
more complex chemical cnginecmig proiccis. 

It a lively research deptrtmem \vlTcrc new pri>ces.,es are. 

1 (Jcvelopedv and existing ones It enables Simon-Girves to 

develop or obtain a chemical process to fit your needs and to carry 
that process through the designing, engineering and commissioning. 
For background information about SCREOEC, ask to be put on the 
distribution list. 


SIMOM^CARVES 



MEMBER COMPANY ' 
StMON ENGir^ERING LKD 




SiMON-CARVES LTD • STCX:KP0RT • ENGLAND and at CALCUTTA • JOHANNE^bURG • SYDNEY • TORONTO 
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A ‘ SH6f I Future 




W UK I HER Short Brothers in Belfast 
carries through its threat to cilsrn^ 
lialf its labour force of 7 , 000 , as work runs 
out in t^e i>extj 24 4 spc|id on 

what happens inside thb British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, and on internal 
politics inside the Royal Air Force, rather 
than on any scherties on the company’s 
drawing hoard. So .long as the company 
siill nominally employs all 7,000, the 
degree to which its resources htive ttl feet 
run down is not butwarcHy api^tent, 
although it is very clear to the manage¬ 
ment. ’rhe company’s design staff has 
been reduced to a size where it no longer 
has ihe resources to tackle a major air¬ 
craft, even if one should come its Way. 
Shorts is now only capable of designing, 
at best, small transport aircraft, or of 
modifying and adapting existing designs 
—its oWn and other people’s. This is 
) 4 oing to govern what work the company 
can reasonably be asked to do. 

'I'hc other factor that limits the work 
this group can undertake is the brutal 
one of cost. Shorts is uncompciifivc. 
I’lic company is so big, and the volume 
of work going through it so small, that 
overheads price Shorts out of the market 
except when it sells below cpjit. Judging 
from the accounts, which show Ipsses of 
between £2 million and £3 million a year 
for the three years since the aircraft 
industry was rationalised, and by the 
accumulated £ 6.6 million deheit, this is 
just what the company has been doing. 
It is now financing its development work 
out of a £10 million government gram. 

Shorts, and the government which is 
its largest {6^\ per oetiO slidreholder, ran 
into really deep trouble over the construc¬ 
tion of the RAP’s enormous Belfast 
strurcgic freighter. This big, broad air¬ 
craft, able to lift a tank, could not have 
been designed, today, with the company 
in its present shape. Designing, jigging 
and tooling producUun took an invests 
mem of £10 miUieb, • With orders for only 
10 from the RAF, Che aircraft is a mam¬ 
moth white elephom :.both to Shorts, 
which could have found better use for 




£co million, and to the RAP 10 wiiom a 
mei‘<^! ten aircraft arc more or less 
since they, lift only as rmany vehg+lcs,- 
tanks and the like at any one lime as-will 
fill 600 foot of kerb space. With two Bel- 
fasrs already built and on test, some of the 
jigs are empty, others are etnptyW-r Ar<: 
some stage the company wilt have lb start 
sending the men home. , 

T his is the bare picture. The truth, 
if it ever gets known, is likely ro be ^ , 
great deal mitre complicated. The RAF 
has sulked over the Belfast from the out¬ 
set, reasonably enough since it is a pio- 
peller^driven aircraft while the RAP’s 
troop transports arc all much faster jets. 
The initial mistake of choosing a propeller 
design was mode at the outset lor the 
same, reason that blightn so many British 
designs: it looked cheap>er and cosier, even 
though it should have been plain then 
that propellers were on their way out. 
Bui in the past -year, there has been an 
element ol‘ play-acting in the KAF's 
sulks. Tran 8 iM>rt Command has been 
desperately anxious to order another 
freighter too, a tactical, short-range one 
wiilj very short, near-vertical take-off, but • 
was under great pressure ’make do with 
more Belfgsta instead. TJie order for this 
new Jiawker Siddeley freighter has at 
last been signed. There are some signs, 
though tlK:y are only signs, that Trans¬ 
port .Command will now admit what ii 
did not dare admit before publicly, that 
ten Bcifasts arc not going to carry any¬ 
thing anywhere, and that a more reason¬ 
ably sized fleet had better be built. This 
would allow Shorts to fill up its empty 
jigs again ; but the crystal is too cloudy 
to forci^usl. whether the RAF will take the 
bait of a' iei version of liic Belfast, using 
wings borrowed from Lockheed in 
America. 

BOAC comes into Short’s future: 
because the corporation is trying to dis- 
invest itself of at least some of the 42 V'C 
Lb afrlioers on orders How many will be 
discarded will depend on the effect of 
high VC fo operating cost* on BOAC’s 


^ cha»h(s’j«f bfriikirig cvetx; gt km 

go, aadi|xeriiaps :ovch Bi^ 

' obv(kiiffi,?im <lbr, sheae < akcr^fi;: vizitai 6 h ore . 
already -fkrdy built; ^would be to' concert u 
thefn icfffaPCi^sbbntihne reeanBfliissaiice ta f-. 
replm tlk edd,'pjscoa4ciigiiiKrd ShaN^^ 
tons that have bwn in seifiice tsdnee^jthe 
' war.: And^Shortsishuukd be in the tcunning. 

‘ for the conversion, job. A; fewi moeedBe^^ 

’ fa.sta ordered and sonar VC iq CDimrltem 
< could keep tbr company .ar leBat> ticking 
over until 1970 * together with whatevn; 
work it manages to find for its own mia-r 
siles (which sell very well) and smtiin air¬ 
craft (which stilMiave.someidevelopitieQt 
troubttfs). ‘ Were theic any; money to be 
m{i€le in private fiying; Shwtit md^ hove 
taken .over.Preist^'Srrel’s smjll aiccrafr^ 

' bushteaSy; but hot 'vnth Pressed Steel’s bf- : 
bilitiea which are what that cempany most 
wanta lo"bc rid of. 

T hkiw:. are .too many “ i£i»*” to. soy.tthai 
thia ta what wiB happen. Wjhatever 
work goen 10 Shoria cotites 
that Ihe British . Aieexaft .Corporation aai4 
Hawket Siriddiey could bavn >t*pecWd. fo 
get if Shnrts'dki Hot. exist (gl/fba gpvern- 
mcm mbat. hi^rtiiy wkh atr/thlwa. h 4 id , 
not). Both these groups jure going to . 
fight forevei^ shred, of work around, just 
as Westland fought for th< aimy helicop- 
rer that was ouKre being,steered in Shori'i 
direction. They obi^ strobgly to wbai 
work they are already obliged. 10 sub- 
contDicT 10 Shorts. The goyermncnc \cems 
concerned 10 keep Shorts aliveT—it cannot 
dare do otherwise in an area with 7 per 
cent unen^loymeni^bui the setu, m 
Northern Irelaikl ace not so marginal that 
the government is also prepared to sec it 
kicking. Nominally, every decision iiiken 
by Short’s chairman shouW be referred 10 
rhe Ministry of Aviation. Life would be 
intolerable if it were ; but so small (in 
aviation terms) an item as permission to 
spend some £ 90,000 on bush aircraft for 
stiKk had to be discussed and fought over 
by the Cabinet as if jt Had been a vital 
major issue. 

The government’s embarrassment stems 
from the fact that its investment conces¬ 
sions have attracted industries to Northern . 
Ireland that use a lot of capital and a 
little labour; there are too few in tbe 
area that use, like Shorts, a little capital 
and a lot of men. Short’s faciorie.s are 
very big and better than many in Britain, 
but with their high spans, their huge area 
and their limited (lo ion) litils,g ability 
ther are not renJly suicable for anything 
bur aircraft. The Ideal solmion would be 
for one of the two big aircraft groups, 
preferably the Briti&h Aircraft Coiporat on 
since one of its shareholders, Bristol^ ^ 
already bad a 15 } pec cent stake in Shorts, 
to buy up Shorts and transfer some of its 
work lo Korrhero IrelaneL But BAG has 
troubles enough nf its own. The govern¬ 
ment, any government; U nocjgaing to gn 
rid of its Irish incubus as easily nS that. 
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prices and profit margins ; someone, argues 
ABPI5 has to earn enough to finance the 
£8 inillkm worth of research done by the 
industry each year, much of it inevitably 
abortive. And in principle the Ministry of 
Health accepts this argument, even though 
it has shown by its actions that it diinks 
some individual manufacturers push k too 
hard in practice. But the industry's whole 
pricing structure, which turns on making 
high profits out of new drugs, is now 
threatened by the discovery that the patent 
protection which made it possible to charge 
monopoly prices is less strong than it 
seemed. 

The ABPI, in its annual report, speci¬ 
fically criticises those section of the Patents 
Act that are being used more and more 
frequently by small competitors to get com¬ 
pulsory licences. Even though the courts 
grant generous royalties, “ royalty income 
is not an adequate substitute for the effec¬ 
tive exercise of patent rights. The granting 
of a compulsory licence means a loss of 
part of a firm’s market, with the result that 
capacity may become idle and overheads 
of research and development have to be 
carried by a smaller volume of sales.” All 
this is perfectly true, and it applies to those 
drugs that the Ministry of Health imports 
from unlicensed manufacturers abroad and 
subsequently pays royalties upon to the 
actual patent owner. But did not the 
industry bring much of this down on its 
own head ? Patent protection for some 
of the most widely used drugs has made 
this once most competitive of businesses 
slow and sluggish, particularly when 
patents protected manufacturers from coqa^- 
petition in their export markets as w^. 
C"an the industry rcaljiy show that prices of 
some of its ncv^cr drugs have fallen as fast 
as prices bf new drugs used to fall in the 
early 1950s, i.c., rapidly enough to make it 
not worth a competitor’s while to come into 
the market ? 


LORRIES 

More Control 

L orries arc a peculiarly privileged class 
of vehicle in Britain; safety regulations 
are notoriously lax, and they can park free. 
Now both these aspects of their use arc at 
last receiving the attention they deserve 
from the Ministry of Transport. While in¬ 
sisting on strict control of the number of 
operators by the licensing system—^for 
which one of the original excuses was im¬ 
proving safety by reducing competition— 
they lack su(^ obvious features as control 
of the maximum weight at which a lorry 
may be operated. Manufacturers who de¬ 
sign a lorry to operate at a given weight 
have to see the more unscrupulous operator 
run them with heavier loads ; but the minis¬ 
try is setting up a committee to work out 
how a maximum legal weight can be set for 
each model of lorry, based on standard 
power-weight ratios and braking efficiency. 
And the ministry is still working on the 
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extension of the car testing scheme to lorries 
—though they will have to have different 
testing stations. 

Parking charges are something that lorry 
operators think they have thS right to 
evade ; but the ministry seems to be coming 
round to the view that they have no more* 
right to free use of road space than anyone 
else. The test case will Ik Upper Thames 
Street in London’s City, where parking 
meters are being installed and where lorries 
often wait to load or unload at wharves on 
the river n^rby : to encourage lorries to 
keep off the street the ministry might make 
them use meters like cars. V^en they are 
run for profit, there is no reason why kwiry 
owners should not make this modest con¬ 
tribution to the costs they impose on other 
road users by causing congestion: indeed, 
the principle of free parking for loading or 
unloading lorries almost anywhere in a town 
is one that needs changing. Now that the 
parking of private cars is getting under 
control with parking meters, the anarchy of 
lorry drivers becomes all the worse a cause 
of congestion. 


SHIPBUILDING 

Welding in Half 

W HEN welding was first used to replace 
riveting in ships some welds broke 
at the joints. Perhaps memories of this 
held up until this week development in 
Britain of a welding technique which means 
that ships’ plates need to be welded from 
one side only ; thus doing away with the 
present laborious process of welding one 
side and then turning the plates over to do 
the other. A similar technique is already 
well established in Japan, and in Denmark. 
Development has been a joint project of 
Alexander Stephen Clydeside ship¬ 
builder), a welding machine manufacturer 
and the British Ship ^Research Association. 
No one at this stage is prepared to forecast 
what cost reductions might be possible ; 
but welding is a major operation in ship 
construction and the new technique should 
cut the time taken to join the plates by over 
half. Lloyds Register of Shipping is expected 
to approve the method, the unions may be 
a different matter. The welders are among 
the most highly paid shipbuilders, and may 
well not take too kindly to the prospect 
of such time and labour saving innovations. 


RHSKARCH 

Laboratory for Sale 

T lir American Machine and Foundary 
Company is about to advertise its 
basic research laboratory near Reading, set 
up three years ago at a cost of nearly 
£70,000, for sale as a going concern. AMF 
has fallen on lean times since deciding basic 
work was best done as far away from the 
parent company as possible, efforts have 
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been made since February—^with no success 
—to find a second com^ny willing to go 
half-stores-in the running costs. These arc 
curreticly about £50^000 a year, but a new¬ 
comer would be asked to guarantee about 
£36,000 for at least two ycjifs. On Monday, 
news came from America that AMF had 
decided to sell the laboratory outright. Fully 
staffed and equipped, it is obviously worth 
a great deal more than the knock-down 
value of its land and buildings, which is all 
that AMF can otherwise lu^ to recover. 
Only 9 few miles away, Associated Electrical 
Industries’ Aldcrmaston research establish¬ 
ment stands stripped of its equipment, 
empty—and still unsold. But how docs one 
sell a working laboratc^ ? AMF is likely 
to advertise it at an asking price of £75,000, 
which the compny does not really expect 
to get. Any offers ? 


FISHING 

Hauling in a Catch 

T rawler operators could make substan¬ 
tial cuts in their operating costs, if the 
White Fish Authority’s m^ified trawl 
winches are adopted. The trouble is that 
the winch is built in during construction 
of the vessel and to replace it would be a 
major task. So, although new operating 
methods can bring immediate economies, 
the full savings can only come as new 
trawlers are built, and they are quite sub¬ 
stantial : of the order of £i,ooo for an 
average-sized deep water trawler and as 
much as £3,000 or £4,000 for the biggest 
vessels. There is no saving in manpower, 
but the improvements should make the life 
of the crew considerably easier. 

Given its protective outlook towards the 
fishing industry, it docs not seem likely that 
the Ministry of Agriculture will push the 
basic subsidy reductions to the maximum 
fixed in 1962. The annual rale of reduction 
fixed then was between 7' and 9! per cent 
of the 1962 subsidy. So any new trawler 
incorporating the winch modifications 
stands to do well. A vessel of between 
no and 140 feet in length will still receive 
this year a subsidy of £12 a day at sea 
(which probably works out at «.bout £3,600 
a year) while at the same time its costs may 
be down £1,000 on a similar trawler with 
old equipment and methods. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Advertisements for pulverised fuel ash 
will appear in a month or two ; the Central 
Electricity Generating Board is starting a 
campaign to sell more«0f the 6 million tons 
a year produced in power stations ; about a 
quarter is used for road embankments 
(600,000 tons a month are now going on 
the M6) in lightweight building blocks and 
in other building materials. . But demand 
nowhere near meets supply and by 1970 
the output will approach 10 million tons. 
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PIA mechanics could service iioo care 
in the time diey take to check one big jet i»x)pcrly 


PIA check 8o points on their Boeing jets every 
time they land, and over 800 pomti after 100 
hours in the air. A total of 1115 man-hours is 
spent on this loo-flying-hours chedH™* 
what a team of fint-rate mechanics would take to 

service over 1100 cars. And tfiese diecks am pure 
PI A routine. PIA’s big maintenance depot is CTcn 

better tb«n the rules demand. It was described 
by the Curtiss-Wtight CJorporation In the USA 
as ‘one of the finest trouble-shooting organiza* 
tions ia the indbstcy*. All overhaul wodt dow ia 
yiMvhwd b^ huiqwndent inspecdoi authorities. 


and no fewer dian 503 engineers and impectow 
work for PIA. Their standards ate so hi^ that if 
your cat were serviced like a PIA jet, it would 
literally tun fat eves. PIA have achieved an out¬ 
standing tectwd of onty two technical delays pet 
hundred take^»fl&..A -ftiy practical result erf 
perfectionism-and a very good reason why PIA 
ate gteat people to fly widb 

Great people to fly 

PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL 

lsndon • msiffuw • easy* • Rflne • sEiiiui • iwiMHt • oa^ 
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BUSINESS PINVESTMINT 


BUDGET MARKETS 


Hopes and Fears 


E quity investors* response to this week’s 
budget, before and after it wijs 
delivered, was the shar^st of of the 
j five budgets of this parUament. The rally 
in share prices which started in the middle 
of last waek was carried to leave 

The Eccmormst-Extel indicator on Wednes- 
/jP.day it 410.9, its highest point since the ^t 
' ^'weck of the year and less than 4% below its 
all-time 1961 peak reached in the weeks 
following the first of Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
two budgets. Thus not for the first time 
investors had correctly anticipated the 
immediate investment implications of the 
budget, with prices moving in the same 
direction immediately before the news 
j and afterwards. And as the chart shows, 
only in i960 did share prices at the end of 
the month spanning the budget show a 
fall ; it seems likely that 1964 w 3 l follow the 
more usual trend. Whether investors will 
stc*y confident as the general election 
approaches is another matter. 

^ The stock market’s buoyant response to 
the budget stemmed partly from its nega¬ 
tive nature, in that there was much less in 
it in the way of tax changes and in the total 
withdrawal of purchasing ^\jer than h»J 
earlier been expected. Thus in the past 
week two immediate uncertainties over¬ 
hanging the market had been removed, a 
June election and a tough budget—and the 
latter seemed that much more likely after 
the election postponement. Now the insti- 
^ tutions, with funds accumulated m they 
waited for these uncertainties to be resolved, 
are looking for buying opportunities in a 
market where shortage of 'stock often 
caused gains to be accentuated. Given the 
paucity of the tax changes there were, 
unlike previous years, few special features 
among the share price movements. Even 
\ breweries md tobacco shares shared in the 


general advance, the tax increases bad 
already been generally discounted by 
investors. But by Thursday the market had 
sobered down, with jtrade fi^cs a con¬ 
tributing factor: to a fan in the ihdibai^ of 
1.3 points to 409.6. brokers consi^kred 
that while exports showed their relatively 
modest and expected rise the figures hardly 
matched up* to Mr Maude’s enthusiastic 
trailer in ms budget spieedi. But the con¬ 
tinuing stream of bigger company profits 
and dividends should keep prices at least 
steady for the moment. 

The one section of Ihe market not to 
share in the warm response to the budget 
was gilt-edged, wher^ prices fell back 
sharply. This was the expected reaction 
after a budget that was much less dcfla- 
tiomry than had been expected. An esti¬ 
mated budget deficit of £791 million 
against £478 million was hardly -likely to 
encourage support for gilt-edged stocks, 
even allowing for the distortion caused by 
the switch of local authority borrowing. 
Moreover the new National Development 
Bonds, more attractive than the previous 
defence bonds, could take »mc funds out 
of the market. But the really important 
influence is that Mr Maudling has taken a 
chance in not limiting his restrictive brake 
on the economy’s expansion, with the pos¬ 
sible consequences of payments difficulties 
later this year and, even before that, of a 
higher Bank rate. 

THOMAS TILLING 

Family Planning 

T he Thomas Tilling industrial holding 
group, or, as chairman Mr Lionel Fraser 
prefers, family of firms ” has now been in 
existence 15 years since the group’s exten¬ 


sive transport and haulage interesits were 
nationalised in 194B. Over that p^iod 
capital ^ployed has risen from linder £7 
million to almost £37 million (excluding 
goodwill) and pre-tax profits have risen 
from under £i million to almost £5 million. 
In his statement Mr Fraser poses the ques¬ 
tion, can it still grow larger ? He has no 
doubt that it can, but suggests, that Tilling 
is considering some change (rf emphasis in 
its policy:—. 

We have no rigid, alf-cmhradng scheme; Wc 
do not intend ter create some centrat machine 
which stifles initiative and destroyi the soul of 
individual firms. Our main purpose is to 
develop and extend still further our present 
activities, Wc may choose to enter new trades 
but only if these are complementary to tJie 
existing group, or the pmpecis are par- 
licularly inviting. We are , giving 
thought to jhe future pattern and stfucture of 
industry. ' More and tfibre concerns are 
grouping together. Her our paru we still 
eschew the enforced take-over bid, but we 
arc coming to feel that, if the oppprruniry 
arose, wc would not be aVerse to a merger, 
freely negorinfed, of a constructive and suit¬ 
able nature for any of our subsidiaries, even 
iC it were initialed by ourselves. 

It is hardly likely after this that Mr 
Fraser will escape from next month’s annual 
meeting without some scardnng questions 
as to which particular groups he had in 
mind. As the accompanying table shows, 
the Tilling interests cover a wide field, and 
that generally 1963 was a very satisfactory 
year for them. In the table the profit figure 
of £4.6 million compar:es with the actual 
attributable pre-tax profits of £3.9 million, 
the difference arising from the inclusion of 
pre-acquisition pi^ts of companies 
acquir^ during 1963 and from the elimina¬ 
tion of the losses of the Scottish factories of 
Holyrood Knitwear which have now been 
clo^ down. This should djd at least 
£420,000 to pre-tax profits in the current 
year and profits of £4.6 million <mi Tilling’s 
present tax rates would add about 5 points 
to earnings which, in 1963, were 47';... 
The transformation in the profitability of 
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March. April 


23 30 6 13 20 


28 4 11 18 25 


20 27 3 10 11 


1 3 7 9 13 15 
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Tilling's clothing and textile division has 
also b^n aided by a 45% increase in the 
profits of the Pret^ Polly stocking firai and 
a further increase is forecast for tne inirrent 
year. 

As expected^ Tilling’s car distribution 
side (primarily Mercedes Benz and Volks¬ 
wagen) reflected the preaent; bpoyapt state 
of the motor trade and raisifed^ts proflts by 
54 %; More surprisingly, despite keen com¬ 
petition in both household and technical 

Annutl rfttt of pfoSt befor« 
eix luribHUblp to Ptrent 


Buildinf suppliM ind 
s«rvic«s. 

COCO 

1.209 

% 

34 1 

£’000 

L575 

% 

34 5 

Engineorinf «nd allied 
trades. 

234 

7 0 


5 7 

Glassware. 

470 

14 1 

699 

13 1 

Insurance. 

S15 

15-7 

400 

8 8 

Textiles and dothinf ... 

Or. 52 Dr,/ -5 

458 

10 0 

Vehkia distribution.... 


20‘0 

1,030 

22 4 

Other Interests. 

287 

8 4 

242 

5 3 


3.341 

too 0 

4,545 

100 0 


glassware, profits on this side rose 27%, 
thanks primarily to Tilline's 6o*;{, stake in 
James A. Jobling, the “ ryrex ” glassware 
firm and one of Tilling's earliest additions 
to its family back in 1950. Although its 
sales were lower last year, profits rose by 
45V<i, thanks to what Mr Fraser modestly 
calls “niany economies in fvoduction and 
distribution.But the chairman accords 
pride of place to tfie buildinc group, which, 
despite the had weather at the beginning of 
the year leaving some companies with losses 
at the end of the first quarter, made a strong 
recovery to cam record profits for the year. 
Only engineering, aerosols and Comhill 
Insurance among the other groups turned 
in lower profits, but the latter did at least 
make an overall underwriting profit. M'hieh 
is unlikely to be the case with a number of 
other insurance companies. 

The increase io the dividend of 2] points 
CO 24% means that the payment has more 
than doubled in five years. The increased 
dividend is covered twice by earnings and 
over 2i tunes on the revised basis. At the 
current price of 246. i^d. the shares yield 
4% against only 2j% two years ago, and 
even though tjl^re will be a fuU year's 
interest on the £4 million of 6Vo preference 
shares issued last Autumn the scope for a 
further dividend increase is clear. The 
shares stood at 30s. in 1962, when prospects 
were much less bright than they are now. 


PINBRS* Ca^UB 

No Banquet 

F avourabi^e. preu comment and the 
growth in pre-tax profits from £4^9 
in 1955 to £72,000 in the year to last 
February look like ensuring a good recep¬ 
tion for next Monday's issue by tender of 
200,000 5$. shares in the Diners* Club 
Limited at a minimum pri^ of 15s. a shire. ^ 
The company's directors have demonstrated 
their confidence in the issue by not getting 
it underwritten. TheJnarket is talluna of 
a tender price in the region of 17s. 6a. to 
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i8s. which, on the profit forecast of not 
less than" £72^000 in the current year, 
indi^tes an earnings yield of )ust over 10%, 
and a dividend of 4.2%. However, investors 
should beware of too much optimism. 

Diners* Club is certainly the largest credit 
card company outside North America ; it is 
way ahead of the field in Britain with 32,000 
members, increasing at rate of * 600 a. 
month, and a turnover of £3.3 n^ion. But 
uowth in profits has been steady rather 
than spectacuhu* and tl^c contpany wants to 
keep uiings that.way, ’ Last ^r^s jump in 
pre-tax profits from £ 304 < 5 P W £72>pbo 
“resulted mainly from the acquisitlPnof 
Credit Card Fatalities and “most of the 
benefits and economies resulting tber^rom 
have been cxpedenccd." Profits cpmc from 
the discounts a^eed with hotels, restau¬ 
rants and shops in return for the imme^ate 
payment of bills by the credit card com¬ 
panies. As compefidon increases this dis- 
raunt could fall, for with more firms offer¬ 
ing credit card facilities hotels, restaurants, 
and shops may be in the position to bargain 
for lower discount rates. 

The real danger for the future is the pos¬ 
sibility of an increase in bad debts. Ad¬ 
mittedly in each of the past five years these 
have “ not exceeded i % of turnover,” but 
with net profits amounting to only i.03'X' 
of turiv>vcr there is prcdqus Hltlc room 
for a slip-up. Diners’ Club say that it has 
developed a system of credit control that 
should keep bad debts down to their present 
level, but admits that credit control in 
gene^ in Brit^ is still little better than 
primitive. It is eventually hoping tip see 
a system on the lines of that oppxat^ in 
America with each consumer having a 
credii; rating. But even in America the 
credit card companies were plagued by bad 
debts as comp^tion became fierce. In¬ 
creased competition in Britain might also 
mean the acceptance of more dubious risks. 
At the same time the business becomes 
more risky as the copfipanici move from the 
traditional fields pf restaurants and hotels 
and into shopping. There is a physical 
limit to the hotel accommodation and meals 

KEY INDICATORS 
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a dishonest card holder can consume, but 
pot to the goods be cim buy« 

Fi^y it i^uld be noted that as busi¬ 
ness grows the t>mi^ dub & cmnihicied to 
paying an Increasing proportion of its profits 
to the Diners' Club International Limited 
of America as royalties for the use of its 
name. Once turnover of Bridsh members 
reaches, |£ 14 Inillkm it could be around 
£a4,006rwhicti would be 13% of pre-tax 
profits on the present ratio of pre-tax profits 
to tumotcf of 2.2%. 


mQc 

High Tide Vet? 

IR WILLIAM MACFADJUiAN has good rea¬ 
son to Strike a note of self-oongraiula- 
tion in his statement to the shaxehoTdcrs of 
British Insulated Callender's ^Cables. The 
results for the year to I^ember are well 
up to expectations, although slightly 
flattered by the inclusion, for the first time, 
of the results of Metal Manufactures and 
certain other associated companies in 
Australia which became subsidiaries of the 
group in November 1962. Excluding these, 
the original BICC group produced a rise in 
prc'-tax profits of £2.3 million from an 
increase in turnover of £8 million ; on this 
basis the ratio of pre-tax profits to sales 
would have increased from 5.670 to 6.8 ;,,; 
with the results from Metal Manufactures 
etc, the figure becomes 7%. 

This improvement in ^profitability 
appears to owe little to rises in selliag 
prices. Indeed Sir William refers several 
times to the intensity of competition (which 
nevertheless is on nothing lie the scale of 
the I 959 “fii period) ana points out tliat 
some selling prices have bad to be reduced. 
Higher turnover and the resulting better 
plant utilisation appear to be the main fac¬ 
tors, although the use pf more modem plant 
and efforts to achieve higher efficiency have 
also evidently played their part. So too have 
the group’s research and development pro¬ 
gramme and the now established trend 
towards products involving more advanced 
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Chccffui response Kd budget 
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manufacturing techniques. It may well be 
here that the secret of BICCs strength lies. 
It is a company that is keeping itself in the 
forefront of technical progress in its 
specialised field and clearly it is with the 
most advanced produets chat the compeii- 
tion is at its weakest. 



1959 

(960 

(961 

(962 

1963 


£ mn. 

£ mn. 

£ mn. 

£ mn, 
153*0 

£ mn 

Sales. 

128 0 

1430 

151 0 

164*0 

Trading profit. 

9 0 

9-0 

tO-9 

12-7 

19*0 

f^ra-Tax profit. 

&-8 

6-9 

8*0 

8*6 

12*8 

equity earnings .. 

3 9 

4-2 

4*8 

4*6 

5 8 

Retained cash flow ... 

4-7 

5'3 

5*f 

6*0 

8 5 

Nfec fixed assets. 

27 0 

28-4 

30*1 

32 0 

48 S 

Net current assets ... 

35 7 

37 0 

47-1 

46 2 

62 8 

Net liquid assets. 

Dr.i-7 

Or.6 6 

0*4 

Dr.0’4 

5 8 

Net equity assets. 

56 8 

59 6 

68*3 

70 6 

83 2 

Ord. earnings (per cent)f 

22 a 

22’B 

24*7 

28 8 

33 7 

Ord. dividend \ber centjf 
Pre-tax Prt^it/sales... 
Pre-tax p^rofit/nec 

/ 0.7 

10-7 

11-2 

H’2 

I5*p 

5-3 

4-8 

S*3 

56 

7-0 

It eauitp assets . 

,5 Net earmngt/net equity 

!2‘0 

//•6 

n*7 

12 2 

/S-4 

assets . 

6-9 

7-0 

7-0 

6i 

7*0 


Price (£1 shares); 87s. 3d. Earnipfi yield: 7 6% 

Otvidend yield : 3-4%. Equel ro )3'2 years' earnin(t. 

t Adjusted for scrip and riePts issua& 

The question now is how much further 
can the movement go. Clearly the 
immediate outlook is bright with the pros¬ 
pect of heavy orders from CEGB and 
British Railways. However both these 
organisations are tough bargainers and gross 
margins appropriate to a phase when cable 
manufacturers have a margin of spare 
capacity may well seem too high when they 
are in top gear ; this remains to be seen, 
but although the group's expjort business 
41.5“., of turnover and an undisclosed 
proportion of profits) would not be affected, 
the first law of free enterprise states that 
high profitability in any sector inevitably 
attracts the attention of other operators— 
usually too much attention. Internationally 
BICC is an organisation of great strength, 
as well as being the dominating unit in the 
British market, and it ought to survive 
storms ahead without disaster. But at 
87s. 3d. the yields of 3.4'V; on dividend 
and 7.6'V. on earnings are probably low 
enough and justified only by the short term 
prospects. 


Hard Fibres 


A quarterly review devoted entirely to 
the affairs of the sisal, manila and 
allied industries giving them more 
exhaustive coverage than any other 
research publication. Trends In world 
production markets and prices are 
analysed regularly and latest develop¬ 
ments reported. A detailed statistical 
appendix gives production, price and 
trade data for all main producing and 
consuming countries, 
llie latest issue includes a Review of 
Hard Fibre markets during 1963 and 
the Outlook for 1964. 


Further derails from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 Si James's iVoee Loudon 

Telephone Hyde Faik blW Hxt 21 

60 East 42nd Si reel AVre 17 iW 

Telephone »/*»•«)' HiU 7-6850 

200 South Michigan Avenue Chicago III 60604 

Telephone 421. 
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ROYAI. DUTCH SHELL 

Costs Break 

C OMPARISON of its 1963 results with 
those of Americaa oil companies 
operating internationally and with those of 
British Petroleum cannot have been a happy 
ta&k for Royal Dutch/Shell this year. Its 
increase of 5% in net income (from' £20^.6 
million to £21^.7 million) easily beat Stan¬ 
dard Oil of California’s 2.6% increase ; but 
Gulf (9.1%), Socony Mobil (12.2%) and 
Texaco (13.3%) were all well ahead, while 
British Petroleum showed an increase oi 
17.470 and Standard Oil of New Jersey the 
rather staggering improvement ci 20,7% 
(to more dian a billion dollars). All these 
American majors except Jersey have a far 
larger proportion of domestic United Sutes 
operations in their total operations than 
Royal Dutch/Shell has ; but the compari¬ 
sons with Jersey and BP are more realistic. 

Most of the difference in this progress of 
profits seems to have derived from the fact 
that Shell found it harder to hold costs than 
its two rivals; the continued but slower 
downtrend in prices affected all three. 
After achieving a 2% reduction in total 
costs in 1963 while handling 12% more 
oil, the group last year handled 7 per cent 
more oil but suffered an increase in 


ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL GROUP 



I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Sales and Coats. £mn :— 





Gross income. 

2.705 

2.829 

3,041 

3,338 

Sales taxes. 

716 

783 

851 

964 

Total taxes. 

894 

953 

1,071 

1,183 

Depreciation . 

187 

184 

189 

206 

Net income ... 

178 

187 

205 

215 

Volume of Sales — 





Crude Oil and products. 





mn b/d . 

2-7 

2*8 

3*2 

3*4 

Chemicals, mn tons. 

3*5 

3-5 

3*9 

4*3 

Natural gas. thous. mn. 





cu. ft. 

454 

491 

586 

652 

Assets, £mn 





Net property and plant. . 

1.625 

1.699 

1.795 

1,844 

Net working capital. 

769 

834 

891 

967 


Net income/average net 
assets. 8-5% 6-SVo 8-8% e SVo 

•SHELL’* TRANSPORT AND TRADING 

f£mn) 

40 per cent equuy in croup 

ncc income. 71 75 82 86 

Dividends paid. 24 29 35 39 

total costs of little less than lo per cent. 
Inflation more than cancelled out the im¬ 
provements in efficiency achieved within 
the group, and the cost of maintaining 
supplies during the hard winter of early 
1963 was “exceptionally expensive.” / 

By comparison, the Jersey group appears 
ro have continued to gain benefits from the 
wave of cost-cutting in which it, like Shell 
and most other majors has engaged in 
recent years ; moreover, it was beginning to 
recoup a rich return on its Zelten field in 
Lib^^a. The signs are, too, that BP has 
begun achieving some impressive reductions 
in operating costs. 

These are short-term explanations of a 
short-term divergence in results ; but the 
benefits Jersey must now be getting from its 
cheap and geographically well-sited crude 
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the Trend 

in Libya may be a reminder liiore 

basic fartB about the oil business. Even 
though in a world surplus the buyer tw 
great pow^, there remains over xht years 
a substantial advantage for an international 
oil company in being able and ludcy 
enough to find really large new reserves 
of low-cost oil. Royal Dutdh/Shcll 
has the ability, but not, of ]ate> the 
lu^ Its last significant success was in 
Nigeria^ which is hardly in the big league 
of oil-producing countries. It has tecentiy 
suspei^ed ex^oration of its offshore 
Kuwait concession. And though h benefits, 
in company^ Irom sucoessfuT explorati^ 
by jomt <^rating groups in the Persian 
Chilf, it has not b^n lucky on its own else¬ 
where, as Jersey has. BP, of course, is 
already long cheap cm^. 

In 1963 Royal Dutdi/Shell induced 
2,3059000 barrels a day of crikle oil and 
natural gasolene, and purchased 702,000 
b/d under special supply contracts, notably 
from Gulfs share of Kuwak pi^uction. 
The group is now apparently concluding a 
deal with Amerada, one of the partners in 
cl^ Oasis concession in Libya, by which it 
will acquire a large shareholding and con¬ 
clude another big long-term special supply 
contract. 

The Roup's fixed investment in 
new facilities, which was rather higher 
last year than in 1962, is likely to jerk up 
sharply this year. In the last few years 
capital expenditure has been slightly under 
£^00 million annually, after a period in tl^ 
late fifties which saw the peal^ of slightly 
over that figure. But for this year and 
from now on the group may be trying to 
invest sums of the order of £400 million 
a year. (Trying: it seldom succeeds in 
spending all it authorises.) Exploration 
e:^nditure will be going up; but the 
biggest part of the increase will go into 
refimng and marketing facilities. These 
have been run to the utmost limits of capa¬ 
city recently, at rates that may cost more 
in loss of flexibility and balance than they 
save by spreading capital charges. 

One notable element in the group’s in¬ 
vestment pattern is the cut in chemical 
investment: this came down to £9 million 
last year, against million in 1962 and 
£37 million in 1961. During recent years 
the burden of pre-opcrational expenses and 
high costs on plant beginning to operate far 
below capacity had held down profits from 
existing plants fully in production; the 
group thinks it has now achieved a more 
reasonable balance between tiie two. 
Chemical turnover was up last year to £2$0 
million ; profits have clearly improved. 

The maintained tax free dividend of 
IS. 6d. per share, on the ordinary capital as 
increas^ by the one-for-five share distribu¬ 
tion early this year, represents a significant 
increase on last year’s, and brought the 
dividend cover down to 2i times. The 
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group’s steady increase in distributions over 
recent years has now brought the propor¬ 
tion of income that Royal Dutch/Shell 
distributes more or lesK into line with that 
paid out by the larger American majors. 
At 41 S “ Shell ” Transport shares yield just 
under 6 per cent, but for the moiiicnt BP 
and Burmah look the more attractive hold¬ 
ings. 

< ■ 

HP SAVCn 

Competition Tells 

A Y£AR ago the HP Sauce chairman, Mr 
John T. Lewis, warned shareholders 
not to expect the same degree of improve¬ 
ment in profits in 1963 as in 1962 when 
they rose by i3'>o before tax to £1,954,000. 
He also hint^ that shareholders should 
not read too much into the one-for-two 
scrip issue. Static profits and an effectively 
unchanged dividend of 15V.. should, there¬ 
fore, not have come as too much of a sur¬ 
prise to shareholders but after the 
preliminary results last month the shares 
shed 3s. to iSs. 3d. 

The shares recovered a little following the 
full report and accounts. In his statement 
Mr Lewis points again to the intense com¬ 
petition in the retail grocery trude and the 
consequent lowering of margins for food 
manufacturers. On the other hand he does 
not expect the abolition of RPM to have a 
material effect in the grocery trade where 
price maintenance collapsed long ago. 

An encouraging feature of 1963 was the 
“ considerable ” increase in sties and profits 
of the Anaerican Lea Pcrrin.s subsidiary, but 
this was offset by the pixvr showing of the 
Pazo packaging subsidiary for which how¬ 
ever there arc better prospects in the current 
year. With the continuing pressure on mar¬ 
gins the emphasis must be on means of 
improving dficicncy and thus reducing 
operating costs, and HP Sauce is planning 
to spend £1.2 million on s tnodemisation 
and development programme largely centred 
on Birmingham. But this will not bring any 
financing worries, for the end year balance 
sheet sl^ed a further increase in liqmd 
assets to £2.4 million while the cash now 
again amounted to £620,000. Now yield¬ 
ing a more realistic 4*^. on dividend and 
8% on earnings the 5s. shares look a reason¬ 
able long terra holding. 

HUDSON*S BAY 

Dividend Fears Resolved 

A S the grand old man of British com¬ 
panies—Governor and Oxnpany 
of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson^ Bay was inooqxnrated in 1670— 
it is befitting that this sb^d also be one of 
the moat forward-looking in its discloairre 
and presentatkm of fii^dal infonnation. 
This year a aoarcc and use of funds state¬ 
ment—so popular among American and 
European mvestment analysts—makes its 
af^^rance for the first ti^. The com- 
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pany's net cash floW of £3.8 million for the 
year to January was augmented by a £3.3 
million debenture issu^ The w]^ole of these 
dess Xi inilli6n increase in cash) 
were absorbed by capital expenditure and 
new working capital requirements. The 
rate of expansion on the department stor^ 
side has been stepped up: a new store 
was opened in Toronto last year and a major 
modernisation and c?q;)an5}on schenu' for 
the group’s Montreal s'toreLs is now under 
way. The seven big department stores plus 
the company’s 202 Norfhem Stores units, 
situated in rbe remoter outposts of Canada 
now provide 70’V. *of group pre-tax profits, 
which rose in the year to end January fronfi 
£6.4 miOion to £6.8 million, while the 
share of the original fur trading side, is 
IIV’..- Despite the overwhelming Cana¬ 
dian bias in the company’s business, only 
r6”. of the equity is in Canadian hands ; 
the Advcnriirers of England still hold some 
77 ‘'-. 

Uncertainty over the future of the com¬ 
pany’s dividend policy, has now been re¬ 
solved by tile Governor, Mr W. J. Keswick. 
Distributions of capital profir.s from the .sale 
of the company’s land arc expected to last 
another year at the current rate of distri¬ 
bution tax free). Thereafter, “it is 

expected ” that “ an appropriate increase ” 
in the ordinary dividend will replace them. 
The latter has been raised for the second 
year running, this time by one point to 
15Vo. Together with the grossed up land 
account distribution, this puts the shares, 
at io6s. 10'd., on a yield of 3.6 covered 
2.3 times by net profits and the year’s real¬ 
ised land profits ; cover becomes 2.6 times 
if the retained profits attributable to the 
company’s 22'., interest in Hudson’s Bay 
Oil and Gas are included. 

Hudson’s Bay in its modern guise is the 
largest department store group in Canada, 
and should be regarded as a straightforward 
retail operator in an ewnomy now experi¬ 
encing a healthy rale of economic growth 
of around 6annually. Without paying 
the dollar premium investors in Hudson’s 
Bay have some protection again.st the pos¬ 
sibilities of a seize up in the British 
economy later this year or next. Moreover, 
Hudson's Bay, owing to the operation of 
double tax relief, is only to a small degree 
vulnerable to increases in British profits tax 
and even to legislation aimed at Overseas 
Trading Companies, of which it is one. 
Indeed profits retained in the Canadian sub¬ 
sidiaries and Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
escape British tax altogether. Given these 
additional factors, the yields on Hudson’s 
Bay ordinary compare favoural^y with those 
on comparable British retail counters. 


ciEsnrrwER 

Dividend Issues 

A S usual the results from Gestetner^ the 
manufacturers of dupBcating and 
office printifig equipment, are **hot from 
the press ” ; its i financial year ended only 
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on Mardi 31st. The speed of the operation 
presumably owes sumtthiiig to the fact that 
the ecGOunts are produced with die com¬ 
pany’s own equipment. As expected the 
resuhs show another record year for 
Gestetner. Pre-tax profits rose by .9% to 
£3.7 million but the real tax charge (masked 
by a credit from previous years) took £2.2 
roillioit or 60% of available profits, leaving 
earnings per share the equivalent of 3.2 
points higher at 54 Vo to cover 2.7 times the 
dividend maintained at 20% after last year’s 
onc-for-four scrip issue. 

Since 1958 the dividend has been kept 
at 20despite four intervening scrip 
issue.s, two of one-for-three and two of one- 
for-four. Now there is to be a one-for-two 
issue, but the new chairman. Sir Anthony 
Elkins, warns shareholders against postulat¬ 
ing any dividend increase after the proposed 
issue. The optimists will expect the com*- 
pany to hold to its 20dividend, but a 15“,. 
payment looks a more realistic hope. How¬ 
ever a generous dividend cover, almost £4.', 
million in cash and gilt-edged stocks and a 
£1^ million net cash flow (against capital 
commitments of £640,000) could prove the 
optimises right, particularly if the tax charge 
assumes more normal proportions. At 
368. 6d. the 5s, “A" shares currently yield 
2.7".. ; a 15Vo payment would raise it 10 
3.1 while a repeat 20^'.. would make the 
yield just over 4“,.. There can of course at 
this stage be little to say on the trend of the 
current year’s trading. But the improved 
366 stencil duplicator was successfully 
launched in the past year and the demand 
for the new 200 offset duplicator exceeded 
expectations. Offset du^ication is now 
making a “ satisfactory contribution ” to 
total profits. There were also extensions 
to production, servicing and distribution 
facilities, which all suggest that Gestetner 
is set for another good year. 

The latest issue will mean that the voting 
control of the company is in the hands of 
the holders of a mere 6V’<, of the equity 
but some of the institutions do not seem to 
be so concerned with the creation of non¬ 
voting capital as they were two years ago 
when several of them voted against 
Gesietncr’s issue of “A” shares. It rcmaiiv. 
to be seen if the latest issue will rouse 
them again. 


NU-SWIFT INDUSTRIES 

Loosening the Purse 
Strings 

A fter ratsit^ the dividend for 1963 from 
t the equivalent of 32% to the 

directors of the fire extrnginsher manufac¬ 
turers Nu-Swift Industries, headed by 
chairman Mr Find** Graucob^ have 
sow forecast an effectively doubled 
dividend for the current year with a 
23% payment after the proposed three 
m one scrip issue. This violent loosen¬ 
ing of the customary tight hold on thl; 
^orse strings means the very wide ga^ 
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Ixstween a below 2% dividend yield and a 
plus 10 Vo earnings yield has been progres¬ 
sively narrowed. T^e current payment is 
^ still covered aln^st, six times, but Mr 
Graucob ' tells sharej^pld^s that this 
gtmerous dividend cov^ should' not ’ fee 
taken as any guidance for the future. The 
group's Pcsiite willj it is hoped Justify | i 

giicssitfe divldenpd poHcy j wjld maint4jfi|i4;^ / 
adequate funds to finance capital investment. 

A limiting factor on the past distribution 
of earnings has been the outstanding debt to 
the vendor company, which, when it was in¬ 
curred in i960, amounted to £360,000 
repayable within 20 years. But it has taken 
less than four years to clear the debt with 
;^hc balance of £95yOOO paid oflf in January. 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

On the other hanit the wport hardly sug¬ 
gests that future dividend increases will & 
made entirel|f at the expense of earilingSi It 
is am that Mr Grauepb starts his review.by 
siant^ fire lo;^ in BHt^aih list year ^ 
reaehra an afl tiihe teobrd of £66 Mmbn. 
The effect of such figures on commercl^ and 
industry^ be sem Jiy increase 

r invhofi^ c^rs |bK^in *e 
first 2i months of whife orders for the 
export markets (which account for about a 
third of the group’s sales) were up by over 
37".. on the same pentad in 1963. 

The 1962 setback *4^8 more than made 
good in 1963, when wfofits rose by i8'V, 
to £289,000 althouglf the report suggests 
that they owed little tb, the new Offices and 
Shops Act ; tha^ - comes iorc^ next 
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August. Among othcr-^ things the- act 
will make, the; ^ itistaUatioa of fire ex- 
^ :«nd 

o%ies iatbe sam^ way as the 19^ Factories 

to 

pi^d^ ife admioMI boM tO'hM 
aldmu^ in theHdhgilefm it is lAcdy to be 
th^^servioag^^sid^ will most. 

the busiiliessf Af 365.* 6d. are 

some 15s. above their 1963 low—recorded 
after the disappointing results, but the pros¬ 
pective yield on the forecast doubled divi¬ 
dend is still only 2.7",.. However the 
earnings yield on the basis of 1963 figures 
is a slightly above average 8J'‘,. and this 
suggests that the sharp rise in the share 
price may not have been overdone. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Ejr.i 

ii’ 




/•VK Junker announcements see pages 323t 324 and 325 


Vi' 




KCONOMIST / S I’ATISTICIAN 

WcHknoNMi financial imtittitiofi In the City requires an 
Bconomisi/Stutistician to provide Directors and Senior Bxcfu- 
fives with statistics, inavket intelligence and general information 
services. Jhis Is a new appointment and the sucarsKfiil candi 
date will ;iJ.so he required to pivwide inCounatioo and ;ulvice 
on new business projeeU. 

C andidates sliould have a Univeisitv Degree in Eci^oomics with 
PiTcferabb sevcr.il years' experience in general ifiid1igen«;e work 
ill a large contpany. Preferred age about .30. 

Starting salary about £2,0fKI according to age and CNpcricncc, 
>vith c4>nsidcrublc prospects for a practical mnn who can make 
a real contribiiiioii to tlie growth of business. 

Reference Snniber 50SE. 
Please apply' in cotfidem queuing teftreuce nnmher to 


and Stokos Liniilrd 


App&intmgtHs 4t Rerggimel Cpntttftemfs 
27 At BEMARIE STREET • LONDON Wl 


DECCA RADAR 


COMMBRCIAL 

MANAGER 

INSTALLATION/SCItVICE DIVISION 


THE SERVICE DIVISION of the Company is responsible for iho 
installation and servicing of Dooco NIarine Bodar and Dacca Navigator 
equipment through depots and agenie throughout the world. 

THE COMMERCIAL MANAGER will report to the Head of the Division 
and aaaume responsibility for all aspects of the Division's commercial 
activities which include negotiation and control of contr4ot>« analyaii of. 
business trends, close association with accountont on budgetary control 
and liaison with^sed^ He will supervise the order, shipping, fnvofoing 
and pricing functions of the division. 

APPLICATIONS, in confidence, are Invited from men with proven 
•enlor commercial experience, preferably ei^onics industry. 
A Knovviedae of export procedure would been Mveiffecp* » 'j 
The appomtment offers an excellent commencing sttraty^aod senior 
conditions of employment. Write to the Chief Personnel Officer, Decca 
Radar Limited, 9 Alber) Embankment, London, S.E.1, quoting SD/180. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 
FDOC A nON COM MI I LEE 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Owing to the continiicil 

EXPANSION OF ADVANCED WORK 

appliculiun. ar« ioviteJ for appiHntnwptk, ai: . 

SEiMOK LKf.TtBKH 

LECriRER 

III the fi>I1owing : 

StXTOl.tKiY: 01 Psych41log5^ cs-pccially in relation to fndustrial 
experience. 

ENGl.LSH: With spocud reference to Iherature atiki tl^ theatre. 
MOl>F.RN f AMCiUAOPS: Especially Russian and Oermtui. 

SAI ARIES: SENIOR LECTURER iT.895 to C.tl5 pa. 

IFCTLIRER iT.67h to 11,895 p.a. 

Further ilcmils fpleusc specify post of iiuerestl amt uppliciUMig 
foiiits (rcltirmihle by May 4< 1964) IVoin the Director of Education, 
14 Sir I hiMnas Street, Livcrptiol, I. 

I HOMAS ALKER, 

Town Clerk. 


A/fCi 


CAREER IN MARKETING 

CLARKS LIMLI F'D, slioein.ikcrs, can offer a lirst class 
opponiiniry in marketing 10 the Hghr young man. 

'THE COMPANY is ihc largest prcHluccr of shoes in rhe 
United Kingdom, and it is planrfed id e^ipand the marketing 
function over the next few years. 

FHE INITIAL APFOIN FAiENT smII be in Market Research 
and should apptMl to those who warn 10 bro.,den their evpcrience 
of markeitiig in- two or three ^eors. 

QtlAITPrCATTONS: Some academic iraiiiing in sttitistic« 
eillier in a degree course or through the Insiituic of Statisticians. 
One or two years as a trainee in market research, including 
expcfi^BJC of fanning and analysing qiiesiionnaires. Age 22-24. 

SALARY will probably start in the range j(!l,000-jCL200. 

PROSPECTS are excellent. Opportunities for wider 
experience and promotion exist both in the field sales organisation 
.and m the headquarters marketing function. 

A^frLICATlONS’-^hich will be treated in strict confidence, 
should be made to the Staff Recruitment and Development Officer, 
Clarks Limited, Street, Somerset. 
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Abridged Particolars (jCmt informattow only) 

ApplicaHon has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange^ London, for permission to deal Jn and for quotation for 
the whole of the issued share capital of the Company. Application has also been made to the Johannesburg Stock Exchange for 
a secondary listing on that Elx^ange. 

SEA DIAMOND CORPORATION LIMITED 

{Incorporated in South H'est Africa under the Cowpimics Onhnuncc Wnmher 19 of h >28 io innemk\i) 


SHARE CAPITAL Issued and FuJIy Paid 

Authorised \o. of Shares Nominal value 

R2,000,000 in 20.000,000 Shares of 10 cents each 14,315,000 R1,431,500 

Except for (i) a secured loan facility o1 R750,CK)0 (all of which has been utilised! made available by Dc Beers Omsohdated Mines Limited 
to the Company on terms that any amounts borrowed should be lent on by the Company to Maime Diamond C’otT>oration Limited ; (iil a secured loan 
facility of R750,000(aH of which has been utilised! made available by General Mining and finance Omipany Limited to Marine Diamond Coipcnation 
Limited ; (iii) a secured loan facility of R750,(XX) (all of which has been utilised! made available by the C(>mpany to Marine Diamond Cori>i>ration 
Limited ; (iv) a secured loan facility of R2,305.0(X) (of which as at 29th Febniarv. I‘>64, R 1,725.000 Jus Ixien utilised! made available by Dc Beers 
Consolidated Mines Limited to Marine Diamond Corporation Limited ; and (\) an unsecured loan of R23,240. as at 31st December, l%3, advanced 
by Collins Submarine Pipelines Africa (Proprietarv) Limited to the C’tmtpanv free of interest neither the Companv nor Marine Diamond CoriKuaiion 
Limited has any mortgages, debentures, otl\er loan capital* bank overdrafts or guarantees outstanding. 


HISTORY AND BUSINESS : The Company was incorporated on 
14th August, 1962, to acejuife the interest of Mr. S. Collins and of 
Establishment Collins International in Marine Diamond Con>ora(ion 
Limited. This consisted of approximately 44 ivr cent of tlic equity sliaic 
capital of M.D.C. which indirectly owns the Conces'^ion, terminating t»ii 
31st December, 1997, to prospect for and win diamonds and other 
minerals from coastal waters (extending seawards 3 sea miles from low- 
water mark) along approximately 176 miles (»f ctustlinc of South West 
Africa stretching from the mouth of the Orange River northwards to 
Diaz Point. The Administrator of South West Africa has approved of an 
application made by M.D.C. for the exclusive right to pios|KCt and mine 
on the Continental Shelf seawards be>ond the aiea of tlic Concession. 

SHAREHOf.DfNCS : Mr. Collins at present directly or indiicclly 
controls 76.84 |vr cent of the shares in the Company, and l>c Beers 
Consolidated Mines Limited has an option to acquire from him a 25 |ver 
cent shareholding in the Company. The Company owns 43.75 per cent 
of the shares in M.D.C. ; the other present shareholdcis in ^t.DC^ aic 
General Mining and Finance Corporation Limitexi and associates 21.875 
per cent; Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated InvcstnKml Company Limilcd 
and associates 21.875 per cent; and Diamond Royalties and Holdings 
Limited 12.5 per cent. Diamond Royalties may in certain circumstances 
become entitled to a further 5.72 per cent shareholding in M.D.C. and 
Dc Beers may in certain circumstances be entitled to subscribe for shaics 
in M.D.C. which will give them a 29 per cent interest in M.D.C. and to 
call for a public flotation of M.D.C. The present operations of M.D.C. 
are on its behalf being carried out mainly by Collins Submarine Pipelines 
Africa (Pty.) Limited. M.D.C. has an arrangement for the sate of its 
diamonds (subject to certain limits) tlirough Ihc Diamond Corporation 
Limited. 

ASSETS ! The Accountants’ Report shows net assets of Rl,413,670 for 
the Company as at 30tli June, 1%3. 

PROSPECTS AND DIVIDENDS : Prospects are at present essentially 
speculativ'e. No more can at present be said about prospects than is 
stated in the Chairman’s Statement and the Experts* Reports set out in 
t^ advertised particulars. The venture is subject to tlie hazards of the 


sea and the normal hazards of esinnating mineral reserves from prosjx'eting 
data. Jn view ol the restnetioTi imposed dividends of M.D.C. bv its 
loan arrangements, it is not antieipuled that an> dividends will In; iMiid 
by the C (»mpanv in ivspeel of an\ vetir prior to the veai ending 30lh June. 

MARINE DIAMOND CORPORATION I.IMIIED was incoTj^nalcd 
in South West Africa i»n 15ih June. 1961, and has an authorised capital 
of R10,()(X),0(X) divided into lO.OOO.OfX) shares t'l Rl each, of which 
3,272.0(X) shares have been issued and fullv paid. 

Ihe Accountants' Re|V>rt shows combined ncM assets of R2.158.8RI 
loi M D.C. and its subsidiaries as at 30(h June. J963. 

OPERATIONS OF M.D.C'. : Active mining op«ira(ions with a lUMimg 
mining unit known as BurtfC 77 cominenced in the C'liamels aiea in 
August, J962. This bulge was dii\cn asliore b> abnormal gules and lost 
in .Inly. 1963. W ithin 80 da>s a new ihur. III with more dredging 

eapaciiy, was eqiupjKxi largely with plant salvagesl iiom Hurt'c 77 and 
commenced mining. A seir-pro|x;lled unit, the Duuuantkus^ equipi.ied 
with 3 \ 16 in. airlifts and 3 \ 14 in. jcihlts and a diaiiHuid recoverv plant 
to 1 1 eat some 3(X1 tons per hoiii of plant feed gravel, commenced production 
v>ii 8th January. 1964. 

M.D.C.'s diamond production for the past si\ nu>iUhs has been • - 
1963 C’arats 1964 Carats 

October. 7,00f) Januaiy. 16.576 

November . . 6,124 Februarv . ... 26,375 

December ... 5,538 March . 26,405 

Down to 31st JanuaiT. 1964, 73,563 caiats had been sold, the net 
priKWils after allowing for certain d^uctions such as sales tax. Diamond 
Bi»ard charges and royalties, amountiDg to RJ,435.877, being equivalent 
to R 19.52 average priKccds per cHrat. 

The advertised particulars set out projections of diamond reserves, 
]>roduction potential and net protit on various assumptions, it is 
considered that by tlie time tlie Dialnantkn^ is in full otveralion, the daily 
production target of 2.500 carats for the two units IDiwnanfkn\ and 
///) should be within their production potential. 


Copies of the full particulars required to be advertised by I'he Council of the Stock Exchange, London, in connection with 
the application for permission to deal in and quotation for the whole of the issued capital may be obtained from : 

The Brokers ; 

JOSEPH SEBAG & CO.. 

3 Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C .4 ^ 

and from 

CLOSE BROTHERS LIRAITED 

Shell House, 55 Bisbopsgate, London, E.C .2 
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C(»U*AMY MBBTTNO KSKJttTS 









iNtURANCE ($.%%} 

CcriV.'If (n^tiiBnoB c*. tr«f. 


TCXTILiS AND 
CLOTNINN 

M«>K Da^vson & Son Hit. 
Tintothv Hlid 4 Sons Ltd. 
Holyiood KnlliirMr Ltd. 
Mfnn' LIn'fi 4 Sent lid. 
Pretvv Polly Ltd. 

Spray 4 Burgasa Ltd. 


VEHICLE 

DISTRIBUTION {Zl.%%) 

Comberliill (YerKatutr) 

Obi 0408 Ltd. 

(/.errpdei'Prtiz (Cr«Bt 
Britain) Ltd. 

SliaUtenp Ltd, 

Veiirt'.MgBi) MotO'S I Id 




OTHER 

INTERESTS 



( 1 . 35 ^) 


AEROSOLS 
Afaqciiiied ABreaat 
Tnjiialrl^s Ltd. 
BOOKFHINTINO 4 
PUBLISHING 
Buokprint Ltd. 

TliA H'diiomann Group of 
PubllMicr* Ltd ^ 
ROAD transport 
R. Hwtion B Son Ltd. 



i ’ J. ' ■ I : 



LIMITED 




Ths.FfinoiiMil CompfolBS of ftio Oroup 

NOT£i tbs flfurji.be^diB e«ch indu^ thf pejrBBfitfge 
contrfbutBd to the 1963 annual rateor proflttax aftrtbiitabfe 
CO Thomaa Tilling LimHod iftsr sHminMlng the lotoee df 
ttiB Soottiah fiotoriea of Hglyrootf Knitwear LimtteS. 

BUILDINQ •DPRLIEO 
AMO BERVICBl (3CI%) 

Atmandra Btilldin« Servfeea Ltd. 

Thomas Graham 4 Sons Ltd 
OirtRon 4 Havana LM. 

Halna 4 Ceiry Ltd. 

Llma-Sand Mo^r Ltd. 

Nnwav 4 Eyra Ltd. 

Pnlmei's Travelling Cradle 4 
Scaffold Co. Lid. 

S'atci 4 Co (Limcstono) Lid. 

ENGINEERINQ AND 
ALLIED TRADES {5,1%} 

BajmlMv.n 4 Co. Lid. 

Dust Control Enuipmeni Ltd. 

Giioh 4 Qeiit Lid. 

Hllinor ltd. 

Hobouin Group Lid. 

Patoliatt 4 Co Ltd. 

UuiscrSkti r.^hor Group Ltd. 


GLASSWARE (13.1^) 

dtmoB A Joh'ino 4 Co Ltd. 


Mr. W. LIONEL FFASER 
rAixirts that profits pihss previous paaks. 

"Vifo boliova that hiaii''a Mpuefty. property encoMragpd, . 
knowa no bounda end finds no barrier insurmountable". 

The account I have to give is one of chaDentc successfully met, high activity and tXQiUngposiihifiiiai 
for the futore. , 

COMMCNTl m TH« lltFtf LT$ It h pleasing to report that Oroup Turnover reached 
£36,240^000 a rise of £14,652^000 and that Group Frotiis beibie tax at £4.927«<X)0, attaineda now peak. 
The profits attrlbutabfe to Thomas Tilling Limited were £ 3 « 9 . 19 , 000 -**ttself a new record'^»» 
increase of £634,000; of ihi.s hicrense £424,000 vzs derived Oxmg new actiitiaitions. In view of these 
results and our undtHyhig confidence my coHeagues and ( have no heBitatipn in reconunpHlioS that 
ihe total dividend on the ordinary shares be rais^ from to 24?^. . * 

POLICY It is now fiflecn years since \nc j^ccame a Family of Firms and during that short period the 
Group has reached sizeable dimcn.sion$. Can it grow still larger? Undoubtedly it will: no ei^terprise 
can afford to mark time. But perhaps some change of emphasis may now be desirable in our policy. 

We have no rigid, all embracing scheme. Wc do not intend to create some central ihachine which 
siific.S initiative and destroys the soul of individual firms. Our main purpose is to develop and ettead 
sdft further our present activities. Wc may choose to enter new trade* but only if these are coniplo- 
menlary to the existing Group, or the prospects arc particularly inviting. We are gKing much thot^t 
10 the future pattei n juid structure of industry. More and more concerns are grouping 1x)gether. For 
our parr, wc stifi eschew the enforced take-over bid, but we arc coming to feel that if the oppoitunlty 
arose we would not be averse to a merger, freely negotiated, of a construotivo and suitable nature for 
any of our subsidiaries, cn eil If it were initiated by ourselves^ 

PROSPECTS AND OUTLOOK The year 1964 has started au.spicioii.sly, and subject to die usual 
provisos, wc shall be disappointed if ^^c do not have anollier good lift in profits to report this lime 
next year. 

I sec our shuatidh like ll)is: the Tilling tree is still growing and over the years the fruilageshould be 
impressive. Why ? Because our potential is great, our finanoe* are strong and above all, our men are 
line. We believe that niiin’s capacity, properly encouraged, knows no bounds and finds no barrier 
in.5urmountab}e. J have often repeated the statement that ultimate success dqiends upon tho 
individual, f stick to it. 

.4bo\'i* /.V Mt extract front fhe Keuew hy the Chohman^ Mr. IF. f.lonel fhtser. If you \rimld like to 
icceive a copy of (he full Kevie^r, Report tuul 4ecouuis please wu'ie to: The Secretary^ Thmtws Tilling 
Untiled^/9 Crewe Ifouse. Cutzon Street^ LomhUy 4'./. 

THOMAS TILLING LIMITED ANO SUBSIDIARIES TEN-YEAR RECORD 1954 TO 1993 



PROUT 


IDNDS 



R^llos 



Year 

ProlU 
before Uk 
. ittribuiable 
toTlilinv 
(A) 

Pr«rcroiice 

Capiul 

Onliiiary 

C’ajHial 

Rocric'* 

\eKtlmbiis 

/IfLC 

Rr\t’i i7'5) 

Total 

1 uihIs 
<B) 

lA) 

to 

1 Ullll<k 

OJ) 

r.irnings' 

on 

OnHnary 

Canhai* 

f iross 

Kate 

of 

Orduiary 

JYIvldciid* 


Thous.nul', oi L’s j 

PeroenuiKC'i | 

1954 

1,014 

300 

4,120 

2,904 

7,324 

13.84 

16.2 

fO 

(8.3) 

1955 

1,521 

2,500 

4,200 

3,155 

9,855 

15.43 

22.9 

10 

(8.3) 

1956 

1,675 

2,500 

4,245 

3,739 

10,484 

15.98 

24.9 

HI 

(9.3) 

1957 

1,984 

2,500 

4,593 

4,147 

11,240 

17.65 

25,7 

I3i 

ui.0) 

19.58 

1,831 

2,600 

4.967 

5,132 

12,699 

14.42 

21.7 

1.31 

(11.0) 

1959 

2,573 

2,600 

5,464 

5,555 

13,619 

18.89 

33.9 

17 

(15.5) 

1960 

3,104 

5,275 

6,208 

6.323 

17,806 

17.43 

39.4 

20 


1961 

3,631 

5.535 

7,140 

10,448 

23,123 

15.92 

41.9 

20 


1962 

3,305 

5,535 

7,194 

11,500 

24,229 

13.64 

38.0 

211 


1963 

3,939 

9,9341 

7,633 

13,895 1 

31,462 

. I2.52t 

i 47.1 

24 



inI ratCK which ar« shown in bracked Uikc account oT the one for ten 
t, and are ihus,pro|ker|y comparable wUh subcaaiiont rates* 


t Rreferenoe Capital 1943 lireludu the Iwue of £4,000.600 ProTerence Sham* for which the flnal caU was not due cnuil 

ilH Jagufiy 19^ HMiuding theprogeeds of Uds U^ue the ratio of prolits to fund^ for 1963 mud \ A.2}r%. 

THOMAS TILTING LIMITED-A FAMILY OF FIRMS 
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FRIED, KRUPP 

'•/ -v' GERMANY 

^Coal, '^n. Steel, Ei^j^eei^g,'‘-*tc.^'‘' ' '' 

MANUFACTURING SIDR AND EXPORTS SH&W^'tiO^D RRdUR^S 


y '■ 


DR. ALFRIED KRUPP ON CONCENTRATION OF H^DUSTRY 





The following are details of the address given 
by Harr Dr.-li^ E. Ik AlfrM Knipp von 
Bohlen und Halbaclu owner of the KRUPP 
concern, at the ceremonj celebrating the long- 
service anniversariea of members of the com¬ 
pany's staff. OQ April 4. 1964. in Essen. 

REVIEW 

•*The year 1963 was a difficult one. Never¬ 
theless we can be satished with iu results. 
They exceed the expectations to which we were 
entitled in the course of the year. 

Today at always the firm of FRIED. 
KRUPP is based on coal, iron and steel. These 
plants account for 10 per cent of West German 
crude steel production and for 5 per cent of 
hard coal output in the Ruhr. Going on from 
this basis, the concern specialises in engineering 
and steel processing; steel construction, 
machine building and vehicle manufacture. In 
addition, to name but a few sectors, there is our 
plant engineering division, designing and sup¬ 
plying complete factories, our shipyards build¬ 
ing ocean-going and inland vesscla. and the 
trading organisations dealing with our own pro- 
duas and those of ocher enterprises. All this 
carries the name of our firm throughout the 
world. Following KRUPP's tradition, social 
benefits for staff and families complete the pic¬ 
ture : housing, retail shops and hospital facilities. 

** The strength of the enterprise rests on this 
broad programme. It does not afford k oppor¬ 
tunities of quickly increasing turnover and earn¬ 
ings. such as might be available to a large com¬ 
pany with a standardised output, e.g. in vehicle 
building or in chemicals. ^en, however, 
against the conflicting trends of general econo¬ 
mic development, spreading one's risks in a 
diversified undertaking provides a healthy busi¬ 
ness basis. Nonetheless, we constantly have to 
make new efforts to adapt ourselves. Overall, 
the year to year development-of our firm reflects 
generally the condition of the entire German 
economy. 

TURNOVTR 

** The Group just maintained its total 1963 
turnover at the 1962 level. It amounted to 
•PP- £466 million. Turnover within the con¬ 
cern declined, but external turnover in 1963 
rose by 2.2 per cent to £382.2 million. 

** Turnover in the processing sectors, which 
had already exceeded that of coal, iron and steel 
in 1962, showed further expansion. The follow¬ 
ing is a breakdown of total turnover: 

“Basic raw materials: £145.7 million or 31 
per cent; processing: £170 million or 37 per 
cent; trading organisations: £123.2 million or 
26 per cent and services, including retail shops: 
£27 4 million or 6 per cenL 

CONCENTRAriON OF INDUSTRY 

“In connection with our figures, I should 
like to refer to the question of concentration 
in industry. The German legal system does 
not forbid it. Faced with tough internation^ 
compe^tipn; Gernaan industry could not sur¬ 


vive if it were split into mnumerable small and 
medium-sized enterprises. Where it is a ques¬ 
tion of removing the overriding power of a 
single company, we arc unreservedly in favour. 
The relatively small share which, for example. 
KRUPP's v^oua sectors of activity have in 
the overall business picture, demonstrates that 
we compete fairly without in any way domi¬ 
nating a market. 

“ In the argument about concentration, the 
size of an enterprise cannot provide the answer. 
In tlie US, for example, there are about SO 
companies each with a turnover exceeding $1,000 
million, while Europe does not even have 15. 
The turnover of Volkswagenwerk, the largest 
in Germany, amounts to roughly 10 per cent of 
that of General Motors. 

“The technical achievements and progress 
of the 20th century cannot be imagined without 
large industrial organisations. In saying this 
I do not only have in mind specialised manu¬ 
facturing processes in the steel and chemical 
industries. In many cases these cannot be 
achieved without investments running to tens 
of millions of pounds. I am also thinking of 
automation in the mass production of consumer 
goods. Research and development covering new 
materials, processes and producu require the 
spending of sums of a magnitude which smaller 
organisations cannot always provide. 

*' Co-operation between leading large indus¬ 
trial companies and a great number of medium 
and small firms is absolutely essential in a 
sound economy. Every customer intending 
to order extensive plant or equipment wants 
to talk to a large organisation. Only an organi¬ 
sation of this kind can carry the considerable 
risks involved in such orders. We are pleased 
to note that we have enduring and close asso¬ 
ciations with a very large number of medium 
and small companies. 

“ The slogan ‘ concentration * also occurred 
in the attacks which some foreign newspapers 
made on our concern in the past year. I am 
grateful for the answer provided by the German 
press and the majority of the press abroad. It 
showed that we succeeded in acquainting the 
public with the facts on developments within 
our organisation. Despite this, we feel an obli¬ 
gation to strengthen our efforts in this 
connection. 

PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
FRIED. KRUPP’s entire production pro¬ 
gramme is centred on the capital goods field. 
In this sector iron and steel are the most 
important raw materials. Steel construction and 
machine building are the suppliers for civil en¬ 
gineering and industrial equipment. 

In the first half of 1963 we observed and felt 
with concern the consequences of the severe 
winter and the clear signs of a general slowing 
down in capital investment. Now that we can 
look back over the entire year and the first 
months of 1964, we note with satisfaction that 
the disturbing developmeiits in the first six 
months of 1963 were subsequently made ^ood by 
t considerable upswing. In pardculkr suc-\ 


cee^ Ibe offsetting unfkvoucabte factof| by 
esqxxrtt which generally in 1963 showed a giati- 
fykif expansioa. ^Tbey^^ontributed to the stiit- 
fnetotf levd of our total t^mover. This uptrend 
has to far continued Following The halt 

in investments of {Mst years, domestic and 
foreign business has again enter^ on a period of 
intensive replacement and improvement in its 
industrial eqaipment. 

“The KRUPP concern raised its exports in 
1963 by 8 per cent over 1962 to £75.3 million. 
They accoimted for 20 per cent of external turn¬ 
over, compared with 19 per cent in the tw'O 
preceding years. In our opinion this export 
ratio is satisfactory in the of a healthy 

spread of risks. As in the previous year, in 
1963, 45 per Cent of our total exports went to 
B.E.C. and E.F.TA. countries. The emphasis 
here has changed decidedly in favour of the 
E.E.C. countries. Eastern Bloc countries took 
about 6 per cent of our exports, or only 0.9 per 
cent of total turnover. We fc^ however, ihat 
this percenuge ought to be stepped up. 

“ The German iron and steel industry was 
faced with special difficulties in 1963. They were 
caused by new production capacities that had 
been created too quickly throughout the world. 
In the case of the Federal Republic, this situation 
produced an extraordinary pressure of imports 
leading to a slump in prices and consequently to 
considerable declines in turnover and earnings. 
In 1963 the iron and steel industry was faced 
with imports amounting to one fifth of the 
domestic German consumption of rolled steel 
and one third of sheet consumption. The in¬ 
dustry must, therefore, to a special extent rely 
on the removal of competitive distortions in tlie 
trade across national borders on the equalisutioa 
of customs duties. 


PROGRESS OF CROUP MEMBERS 

“ The Group's plants at Rheinhausen and 
Bochum suffered in 1963 a fall of 6.8 per cent 
in the volume of crude steel production. 

“ Coal output within the Group was stepped 
up by almost 6 per cent, especially by taking 
into service the modern colliery at Rossenray. 
The severe winter early in 1963 brought about 
good sales for coal and coke and pithead stocks 
were largely used up. 

“ Our Bremen and Bremerhaven shipyards 
tecorded a considerably improved flow of orders 
in the second half of 1963. However, as a result 
of stiff intonations competition and State sub¬ 
sidies in Competitor countries, prices continue 
to be below cost levels. But the general revival 
in this field gives rise to the hope that, in the 
long term, German shipyards will again cover 
costa. The egtraordinarily long financing 
periods stipulated by customers are making 
demand^ which Government credits to shipyards 
can fuli^ to only a moderate extent. 

“ Total Group investments for 1963 amounted 
to aW' iS3l.5 million ; of thi.s, the coal, iron and 
steel sectors accounted for £22 million. Depre- 
ciuk^iom c4me ta£16.2 mdiiou. . 
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PERSONNEL 

'' Th^ droup^s persoiinell about half of which 
employed in the iron and steel companies and 
the other half in the remaining sectors, declined 
in 1963, by 4.5 per cent to 106315. In the iron 
and stM sector, declining turnover and the 
dcman<fe of rationalisation led to a decrease of 
almost 6 per cent. The manufacturing side also 
reflected the efforts towards thorough rational¬ 
isation. Here, wage increases were largely offset 
by higl^r productivity. The Group’s total per¬ 
sonnel tests, including statutory social eapendt- 
iiire ai^ additional social :bencfft^, aonlpuStt^ In 
ihe year under review to £109.7 million. 

'' Particular attention again centred on the 
training of apprentices and thb prolnotion of 
skilled ataff. We are doing this from the con¬ 
viction that outstanding performance provides 
the best pre-condition for security of employ¬ 
ment. I fed a spcdal obligation in this compre- 
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.... 


measures 


ceasing attention an 


’ceaiifig ta oi^dn kec. 

production costs as l^W as pcssiblc. Jh^ is die 
duty iif;,evpf^ bile 01.1 ^ 

“We have started the New Year with con¬ 
fidence. It has not 1M far disappointed us. The 
order bbok fxisition 1$ better than a ye^ ago. 
If, however, thb y^ 1964 is to be Citnyned 
by success, we dU-baye'^ work' together every 
day with flie firm puiposC of promotingf our 
progress and the sutecss pf our enterprise.’* 


Binding Cases < 

Binding caie^ for Tire Hconomist arc aiiilabic 
from Tasibiko Lid. Ibc cases are 
dark blue cloth covers^ and are gllt-Jetu^d on 
rhe ^plne; they provide an c\trcmely effeitf^e and 
jum binding and ivill hold 13 issues of the formal 
edition together i\lth the quaitcrly IndeXf jpr 26 
issuer of the air edition with two quarterly ndexes. 
The ) ear can be stumped on the spine. Ige cost 
pcrifqst^ pqst%hrQughout the worlds /> na» 149 . 
CffderSf stating requirements clearly and c^losfng 
a remUtapce^ should be sent^ not rc^ The 
! Economist, bat to^ - 

1 K ASIBIND Ltil. I 

(Depn;^, ? 

84. Newman $t./t 2 ondon, Wfi 



BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


MUNICH. NUREMBERG 


Condensed Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1963 


LIABILITIES 


Cash, Balances at Deutsche Bundesbank and un 
Poslal Cheque Account. 

Balance's at Ciedit IhiisLilutions . .. 

Chec(ues, Bills, Treusuiy Bills, and Mednim-Temi 

Bonds and Notes. 

Sficiirltles and Holdings in Syndirales. 

Ecfiialisation Claims and Covering Claims on the 
Federal and Stale Govenimenls. 

Short-, Medium-, and Long-Teiin Lendi/ujs of the 
BankijKj Department.1 

Long-Term Lendings of the 
Morlgaye Department: 

Mortgage Loans.. },4i)3, tOB 

Loans to Public Authoiitles. 471,417 1 

Loans cm a Trust Basis nt Third Parly Risk .... 

Participations. 

Bank Premise's and (dlier Real Estate and Buildinejs 
Other Assets. 


219.405 

201,768 

446,188 

356.686 


874,885 

30.270 


ill 1000 DM 

Deposits. 2,068,843 

Tunds bell I ow ed at Shoil, Medium, and Long Term 

by the Banking Dcqmrliuent.184,118 

Loans taken at Long Term by 

the kfoilgage Di^pailmenl. 50,108 

Moitgacje Bonds.1,479,580 

Nfunicipdl Bonds. 396.782 1,926,470 

loans on a rrnsi Basis atThlid Pailv Risk .... 30,270 


Cfi|>iial and Pidjlisht'd Reseives , 

Capital. 

Reserves . , 


Pensions Reserves , 


Otliei RcsCives foi Special Piii jioses. 36,171 

Other Liabilities. 48,278 


Net Prolit 


12,800 

4,540,051 


Munidi, April 1964 


Board of Management: 

Wilhelm tom Dieck, Albin Harttig, Jilrgcn von Koller, 

Dr. Werner Premauer, Dr. German Schweiger, Dr. Franz Steffan, 
Dr. Werner Teichmann, Dr.Hans Christoph Freiherr vonTucher, 
Consul Elmar Warning; Alternates: Dr. Max Hacfcl, 

Dr. Peter Pfeiffer. 

Board of Directory: Pr. Ludwig Mellinger, Chairman; 

Dr. HanS-Helmut Kuhnke, Vica-Chalrmant 
Friedrich Freiherr von Teudiert, Vice-Chairman. 


Dividends: 

1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
a^'t 9'’# 10*/s ll®i 12®« 14®o l 6 «/ti i6®/« I 6 ®'s 16®.« 16®'# 

Bonus 


For the fiscal year .l96:| and beginning on 10th of April 1^4 Vie 
dividend ot 16®/« will^c paid against coupon number 14. 
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SIR WILLIAM McFADZEAN'S STATEMENT 


The fettowfng are extraets from the eircuta* 
ted Statement of the Chatmam, Sir WWiam 
McFadzem, CiA.» Companion I.E,E., on the 
1963 Aceountz. 

THE YEAR IN BRIEF 
1963 was a^ear of exciting challenge and 
satisfying achievement with sales and earn¬ 
ings reaching record figures. 

SALES 

Sales at £184 million were £31 million or 
20% higher than in 1962. Of this improve¬ 
ment some £23 million arose from the 
inclusion of our new interests (mainly 
AusU^4i0* and the i;emajyiing 48 million 
fro0i W Welhestabiished activities. 

TRADING RESULTS 

Group Trading Profit and Investment 
Income, subject only to Taxation and Tx- 
ceptional Items, comes out at £12,826,000, 
an improvemem of £4.246,000 over 1962. 

HOME AFFAIRS 

In some of our activities, and those of our 
Construction Company in particular, wc 
made a bad start to 1963 due to the ab¬ 
normal weather. As a result of splendid 
efforts by all concerned the leeway was more 
than made up and with a steadily growing 
demand for virtually all our products, we 
achieved a record home turnover of some 
£107.5 million. 

There have been some substantial increases 
in costs during the year, especially in wages, 
but r am glad to say that through diir 
excellent load factor so vital to the profit¬ 
ability of expensive modern plant, and to 
our general increase in efficiency, we have 
been able to contain such costs and indeed 
in the case of several important products to 
reduce prices of our own accord. 

METALS 

British Copper Refiners Ltd., has had a 
satisfactory year with even better prospects. 

Output in our Wire Mill achieved new 
records both in copper and aluminium. 

The same story can be u>ld about Thomas 
Bolton & Sons Ltd., who, already benefiting 
from the major reorganization now taking 
place to which I referred in my Iasi Slaicmcni, 
have had an excellent >ear. 

POWER CABLES 

Demand for practically all types steadily 
increased during the year. 

With this good load factor our Erith, 
Clover and Scottish Cables factories have 
all had a satisfactory year. 

Let me just mention two orders. The first 
from the Central Electricitj Generating 


Board fofa 275 kV circuit between Tottenliam 
and $t. John’s Wood with A vahiA including 
installation of some £|.5 mUlion, for it is 
the largest power cable coatj^t ever placed 
in this, country. The second is the S^uth of 
Scotland Electricity Board annual contract, 
valued at some £2.4 million, for it is so 
valuable to Scottish Cables, one of our 
many units in a Development District. 

It is, 1 think, a tribute to efficiency that 
notwithstanding numerous increases in aists, 
our average prices for mains cables to the 
Area Boards are somewhat less today than 
they were in 1957—excluding variations in 
the bask price nie^ls cjv’cr >hjch vviji 
have no ipomrot i . 

TFXEC0MiVltl!NICAT10NS 

We have received an order for the extension 
and modernization of the tclccommuni- 
caiiors network in Ghana valued at 
£11 million, the Installation of which vvitt 
be carried out by our Subsidiary Compuny 
in Ghana. 

Connollys (Blackley) Ltd., with a smaller' 
productive capacity to fill, produced most 
satisfactory results and I again pay irihuic 
to their splendid management. 

Our Associated Company, Subinarinc 
Cables Ltd., which is jointly owned with 
A.E. 1., had also a very successful year during 
w hich it completed the manufacture of over 
1,800 nautical miles of cable and 38 sub¬ 
mersible repeaters forming pan of the 
Commonwealth Pacific Telephone Cable to 
Australia and New Zealand, now oiierating 
so effectively. 

CAPACITORS 

Our Capacitor Division at Hel.sby, which is 
mainly concerned with the larger and 
highly technical types, had another satis¬ 
factory year and wc believe that, as in 
sev'eral other of our activities, vve now- lead 
the World in these spheres. Proi>f of this 
proud claim is given in the striking successes 
wc have achieved in overseas markets. 

CONSTRUCTION 

In tlio field power cables underground and 
the erectawi of overhead lines the Construc¬ 
tion Ct>mpanv has been exceptionally busy 
particularly with the many very valuable 
orders from the Central Electricity Gener¬ 
ating Board. Area Boards in England and 
Scotland and the Eleclriciiv Board of 
Northern Ireland. Of special interest to us 
have been the substantial orders for super¬ 
tension cables of a higher voltage than ever 
before and foi the new 400 kV overhead 
transmission system. 


We have. . aBo .been very butiy in the 
Railway EJectxiflcatioo field partiodarly on 
the Euston-Orewe Scheme a^ in India. 

OVERSEAS AFFAIRS 

Our export orders and sales effected abroad 
amounted tosome£76.5 million representing 
41.5% of our total turnover and an increaM 
of some £29.5 million over the previou^ear. 

A very substantial contribution to this 
increase was of cour.se made by our new 
subsidiaries in Australia. 

I believe Australia ha,s a gre^future and 
that our large stake will share fully id:it, 
ahd. liiope, make its f u8 contribution to^ ; 
cfevelppipent of that country, i ' j 

Wc likewise retain a firm fa|^ ht Canada 
and Stockholders wilt be glad tg kn^ that 
after some difficult years our iniporlant 
Canadian company has not only achieved 
improved results but has also resumed 
dividends on its Common Stock. 

Indeed a similar picture can be painted ol' 
practically all our concerns overseas grow¬ 
ing in strength and importance with each 
succeeding year. Our manufacturing interests 
in India, Malaya, New' Zealand, Pakistan, 
Portugal, Rhodesia, South Africa and 
Venezuela have all done well in spile of 
political and other difficulties which arise 
from time to lime. 

We broke new ground in Europe in 1963 
when we formed a European Marketing 
Division with headquarters in Brussels as a 
result of which our business is increasing at 
a siitisfactory rate. 

OUR PEOPLE 

To recall the trading results for 1963 is 
perhap.s the highest tribute that can be paid 
to our People and 1 am sure Stockholders 
would wish to join with their Board in 
expressing our warmest thanks to them all 
wherever and in whichever capacities they 
may be serving. 

THE FUTURE 

Wc have made a very good start to 1964 
and, although there are uncertainties about, 
such as the General Election. 1 have no 
doubt that in the absence of any very 
exceptional circumstances we shall have 
another satisfactory year. 

Looking further ahead we shall certainly 
have our problems and our ups and downs, 
but with fts great infiefenf sfreneth and, t 
believe, its sound pro^ri^lvd pohcy, t look' 
forward with confidence to the continued 
growth of theBICC Group and to the service 
it wHl continue to render to all the peoples 
we are so proud to serve. ^ 



Bsmra nrsvLATED callendeb's cabues ukcted 
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rhf '*Sereiiia*\ kw fihell tanker, at speed l^essrh in 

Oruiip ^erviLe together total twat ly 12 nnl/ion deadu eight tons. 


Shell sales- 
new record in 1963 

Royal Dutch/Shell Group companies had anolher good jear in 1963. 
More crude oil and natural gas were produced, and more oil and 
chemical products manuractured and sold, than ever before. 


I not an organi/ation of machines; wo intend to 
iContinuc so, for it js on people-shareholders, 
customers audempfoyees^ Chat we must depend.” 

This is illustrated by the extremely cosmo¬ 
politan nature of Group cooipanles’ stalls-o\er 
lot) ^tfercni nationalities. While 98‘ i of them 
are citizens of the countries in which they work, 
many have worked abroad and many more will, 
retlccting the completely international activities 
of Group companies. In the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands alone there are 3.1 din'erciu 
nationalities on O'roup companies* stall’s. 

RliSKARC H A MAJOR ACTIVITY 

Royal Dutch Shell Group companies undertake 
a vast uniount of research on a continuing ^sis^ 
costing £25 million in 1963. More than 6,000 
people are engaged upon research in one form or 
another - the .search for new product.s, the highest 
standards of quality control, new uses for existing 
product.s. New operating methods vary from 
improvements in exploration techniques to new 
packages for finished products, from new pro¬ 
duction methods to ihc stringent purity cheeiss on 
aircraft fuels. 

Receiiily this concentration on research pro¬ 
duced a startling breakthrough in space tech- 
nokvgy, 1 or 10 years scientists have been tiyiug 
to tind a way of’ achieving combustion with 
hydra/ine, a rocket fuel, without having to pre¬ 
heat it. A Shell team has prodticed a catalyst 
that enables the fuels to start from cold Ibis 
saves rockets from carrying heating cquipmeni, 
thus at one stroke both iiici^u.sing their range 
and giv ing easier m.inoeiiv lability in space flight. 


TIIK NEEDS OE TOMORROW 


^ R. F. J. STEPHENS, Chairman of The 

“Shell” Transport and Trading Com¬ 
pany, Limited, in his foreword to share¬ 
holders in the Company^ Annual Report 
published today, slates: - 
“The dividends received by your Com¬ 
pany from companies of the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell Group amounted to £38,400,000 for 
the year 1963 compared with £34,200,000 
for 1962. When interest and other income 
bad been added and administrative and 
other expenses and taxation deducted, your 
Company’s net income for 1963 was 
£38,66.5,721 compared with £34,612,310 for 
1962. After providing for the dividends on 
the First and Second Preference Shares and 
for the interim dividend on ordinary capihtl 
paid last November, the sum available for 
distribution, including retained earnings 
brought forward, is £34,583,199. 

‘‘We recommend a linal dividend for 
1963 of lid per share, free of tax, on the 
capital as increased by the share distribu¬ 
tion. The proposed final dividend would 
absorb £25,319,122. leaving £9.204,077 re¬ 
tained earnings to be curried forward. 
If approved, the tinal dividend will be paid 
on 1st June 1964.” 

THE ROYAL DUTCH/SI lELL 
GROUP OF COMPANIES | 

The “Shell” I'ransport and trading Company, 

1 muted is a holding company which, in conjunc- 
iion with Royal Dutch Petroleum Company, 
owns, directly or indirectly, invcstmenl.s in the 
niiinertKis companies comprising the Royal 
J>uteh/Shcll Group. Income from thc.se holdings 
IS shared in the ratio of 60:40 by Royal Dutch 
and “Shell” Irunspoit ai^ 1 fading respectively. 


IlIGHI.KHnS- 

Royal Dutch/SheJI Group of eoiiipaiiics 

225,000 people, working in over KX) countiics, 
used assets totalling nearly £2,^(K) miilioii to help 
earn profits of £215 million on a turnover of 
some £3,300 million. 


OPERATIONAL 

Gross production of crude oil 

(000 barrels a day) 
Crude oil processed 

(000 barrels a day) 
Sales of crude oil and oil products 
(000 barrels a day) 
Sales of chemical products 

(000 long tons) 

FINANCIAL 

Gross income '(£ million) 

Net income (£ million) 

Capital, research and exploration 
expenditure (£ million) 

Property, plant and equipment 

(£ million) 

Net assets (£ million) 

Net Income (Including minority) 
per gallon of sales (pence) 
Net Income as a percentage of 
average net assets 
Percentage of net income 
distributed as dividends to 
parent companies j 


1963 

3,007 

3,023 

3,401 

4,250 

3,338 

215 

351 

3,791 

2,487 

1.26d 

8.8 r. 

44.7% 


1962 

% 

change 

2,884 

+4.3% 

2,835 

+6.6% 

3,170 

+7.3% 

3,900 

+9.0% 

3,041 

205 

+9.7% 

4 5.0% 

376 

-6.5% 

3,596 

2,369 

+6.4% 

+5.0% 

1.29d 


8.8% 


41.8% 



The wtuld trade in oil and petroleum-based 
chctUKals brings benefits to the countries where 
crude oil is piodneed-some £1,000 million in 
royalties and other taxes alone in 196.1; to the 
consumer, who know.s he can count oniininfer- 
rupted supplies at reasonable prices; and to the 
shareholders and employees of the companies 
engaged in llic oil and chemical business. 

World energy demand doubled between 1946 
and 1963 and is expected to double again by 1980, 
This rale of growth in demand is dependent on 
the consumers’ confidence in reliable sources of 
supplv and the producers' confidence in the com¬ 
panies developing ihcir crude oil re.souivcs. 

Customers today rightly take it for granted 
that Shell products will be available when and 
where they need them, of the quality they want, 
and at u puce they arc picpared to pay. 

rt is the task of companies of the Royal Diuch/ 
Shell (iroiip lo meet the needs of today and to 
ensure ih.ii careful planning, iincsiment in 
research and investment in people will enable 
them to iiKct the needs of tomorrow . 

If you would like lo know more 
about the finances and operaiioiis 
of the Group, complete the 
coupon below. 



A GROUP OF PEOPLE 
Mr. Stephens conliiuics his foicword with this 
comment on Group personnel. 

‘‘In this age of mechani/ation and automation, 
we quite properly Uike pride in being in the fore-' 
front of dcvclopiiient. But I want to emphasize 
that we are a Company and a Group of people. 


To: Ilio “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Coinpun}, Limited, FJL/3, Shell Ceqtrc, 
London, S,E.1. 

/*/ease send me a copy of the Annmtl Report 
for 1963. 


BLO< k r'M'll MS n I Asi 


."j 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 

rURTHFR STRIKING ADVANCE IN NEW BUSINESS 
MR C. C;. RANDOLPH REPORTS CONTINUED EXPANSION 



The Annual Gcacral Meeting of ilic Sun Life 
Assurance Society Limited will be held at 107, 
Cheapsidc, EC2, on Tuesday, May 5, 1964. 
Mr C. G. Randolf^ Chainnan of the Society, 
has issued a statement to shareholders, uhich 
in outHne is as follows: 

DlRECrOKATC 

Before commenting cm the Society’s affairs, 
it is my sad duty to record our sorrow at the 
loss we have sustained by the death of Mr W. M. 
Codrington, CMG, MC. He had been a mem¬ 
ber of tfie Board since April 5, 1935, and the 
Directors desire to place on record their deep 
appreciation of the valuable services which he 
rendered to the Society. 

During the year Mr S. L. Mears, FCIS, was 
appointed a Director on his rciireineni from 
the position of General Manager of the Society, 
and his rc-ekctlon will be proposed at tlic 
forthcoming General Meeting. His wide huaii - 
dal knowledge and long experience with the 
Society will, I am sure, be of mudi bencht lo 
the Board. 

FUNDS, INCOML AND CHITCiO 

Once again 1 am pleased to report continued 
expansion in the bu$incs.s of the Society. The 
total funds increased during the year by more 
than ^25 million, and now stand at million. 

■^I’hc Life and Annuity premiunrs and tx>n- 
sidcrations for Immediate Annuities together 
amounted in 1963 to more titan ^38 million, 
cxcccdiii^ the record figure achieved in die pre¬ 
vious year by nearly 4'6 million. The income 
from premiums and annuity considerations has 
more than doubled in the last six years, and 
during tltat period the total funds have iuLreawd 
by appirndmatcly £i 00 million. 

The gross interest income of the Asstiranee 
Funds amounted in 1963 to repre¬ 

senting a rate of £6 4s. lOd. per cent, uliicli 
was 2 s. 2 d. per cem higher than in the previous 
year. 

The total payments made to pt»li<.y'iioldets and 
annuitants during 1963 amounted lo the im¬ 
pressive figure of ^ 1898624 x 10 . With ify con- , 
liniicd expansion of our businens it 10 be 
c.N'pccted that claims by death will iiiLfjfa.'H.’ and, 
despite the higher figure of j(,5,63l,0d0 undec 
this heading in 1963, titc morialiTy cxpcj^ittOvC 
Loniimies to be favourable. 

TflirNNIAI. VAIIIATION 

A teport on the actuarial valuAtlon h» included , 
with the Report and Accounts, and the Direc¬ 
tors have adopted the recommendations con¬ 
tained therein. Having regard to the satisfac¬ 
tory yield on our Funds the Valuation basis is 
a stringent one which augurs well for the future. 

It is with considerable pleasure that the 
Directors are once again able to increase sub- ^ 
stanthrfly the rates of bonus declared. A reoord 
sum of £8^836,515 is being applied to provide 


bonuses in respect of Hxutktpatiog policies, 
which is £2,445,282 gfoaosr ihe sum of 

£6391,233 divuM ot Ihe laK tfeCrilMicion. It 
has been decided dUot a me of rever¬ 

sionary booua to whole ^ oaaumioes tiian to 
endowment assurance;^ did new rates of bonus 
being 708. Od. per cent and 63s. Od. per cent 
respectively. Full details of the bonuses now 
declared are given in the report. 

The Wniaes in respect of mdivkiuat policies 

wiB be notified to policyholders as soon as pos¬ 
sible and I am sure chat they will view tlw results 
with considerable satisfaction. 

Nl W HlISfNISS 

The past ycai saw a furthei striking advance 
in the Society's new busiiwss. The total neu 
premium income, including single pccmiuiTis nnd 
annuity consideraiioiis, was £18,793,000. an in¬ 
crease of nearly £5.000,000 over the previous 
year. 

The new life sums assured amounted 10 the 
record figure of £123,571,000, exceeding by £12^ 
million the figure for 1962. Annuities were 
granted for £4,396v000 per annum, which is 
further record, and represents an incre.T''c ol 
£449,000 o\»ef the previous year% figine. 

We valite highly the confidence of InsuraiK'c 
Brokers and other cotuiections and I wdeonn; 
this opportunity to convey to them the thanks 
of the Directors for the suppon thev Irave ex¬ 
tended TO us. 

PI NMON SC'MtMtS 

Noiwithsiandiiig the somewhat uncertani out¬ 
look ill trade and commerce in tlie earlier pan of 
the year, a very substantial niiml'icr of new 
pecttioii sdieines was kouguraied, and many em¬ 
ployers decided to extend the benctsts under 
schemes already in force. Much of tliis business 
is uiider our ** with profits ” plan, whidi has 
been found so achMuiageous by the large number 
of employers wlio h.ivc adopted iu and I am 
sure dial the sub.stantially increased rates of 
bonus now dcclaroif for the past trienniuni will 
make the plan c\ eii nmre popular. 

Pension scheme.s are usually llmught of as 
providing pensions only lor employees 1 hem- 
selves, but, as the importanoe of alt aspects of 
staff welfare becomes mtve widely appctsciated. 
fncrcasing iiiterest is being shown in schemes 
designed specifically to provide pensions for the 
widows of employees. Tfic Society has available 
two schemes for this purpose, one to provide 
pensions for widows and orphans of eaiployccs 
who die whilst in the employer's service, and 
another to provide jpensions for widows of em¬ 
ployees who die after retirement. It is not as 
widely known as it diould be that a 8 di«nc -of 
the latter type can be inaugurated even where 
there h in existence a pension scheme providing 
M high level of pension for the employtes them¬ 
selves. An encouraging amount of businesB htis 
already been, secured under schemes of both 
types and tlie Society will be happy to furnish 


panicular.s 10 any Hmploscr or Insurance Brol.ci 
on request. 

INVtSlMENIS 

The further substantial increase in the 
Society's funds produced a record net sum foi 
investment during the year. Advantage 
taken of the oonQnued high j|imtlt :«»es 

obcainabbf 00 fixed Interest aedirities, ap4/>he 
dianges In the two balance sheet Items eeMng 
60 Briti.sh Government securities include pur¬ 
chases amounting to approximately £ 8 ’ million 
CM Uus sum, liowevcr, nearly £33 million was 
of a tempouiry naWe awaiting the completion 
of a large mortgage transaction ; this ha*' now 
taken place arid the investment rcferied to has 
been realised. 

During the year, i>artlcularly in the Jutter half, 
an iinusually large iiumbcr of indifrtiial deben¬ 
ture stocks was issued on very attractive tenns, 
and Approximately £7 million wna invested in 
this type of ivCClirity. A furtbci £2\ million was 
invested in the ordinary stocks and shares ol 
leading industrial companies ; it is your Direc¬ 
tors' intention to increisc tfie proportion of the 
Society’s funds held in this ty|xr of security as 
suitable opportunities aren.* 

Tlie balance sheet item ** Mortgages on Pio- 
perty within the United Kingdom ” has increased 
by just over £5,' millimt, the principal nddition 
under tliis heading being net increases iti 
advances under out House Purchase Sdieme 
amounting to nearly £33 million. 

Tile UJHial vahiatMin of mir Stock lixchange 
securities was undertaken at December 31 st 
last, and I am pleaxcd to report that their 
market value coiuiiiues lo exceed the value .nt 
wliicli they Ktand in the b; 4 lancc .sheet bv a 
BuhstJiuial nmrgin. 

niVlJHTvD 

TIk proprietors* sluire of the divisible sur¬ 
plus is £981,835. 'I'hc Directors liavc declared 
a half-yearly divndend of 14 per cent per share 
(Irce of income tii.x) payable wi June 30th next 
on the increased capital t»f £l,4404KiO. In the 
f^scnce of untoresueii circumstiunces it is ex¬ 
pected that this rate will be maintained muil 
the date of the next trieiiiuai valuation. 

rRiniirr 10 imk stah 

A.s is customary, 1 close with i\ spccuiJ tribute 
to our staff for tlicir work, not only during the 
past year, but thioughoUt the tirienmam. The 
complexity of our operations caffs for a high 
depee of skill uud «o*operstk)n at all levels, 
and the very sarisfiKCory results which I have 
been privileged to put before you show that 
we are well served in this respect. I feel sure 
you will be plcmed to know that during tlie 
past year your Directors have subsomtially im¬ 
proved the benefits available under die staff 
Widows dc Otphans Fund, a step which was 
much appreciated by the members. 



continental oil.com!*any’ earns 


INCREASES DIVIDENDS ON COM¬ 


MON STOCK 


PER'SHARE .... INVESTS REC¬ 


ORD $249.2 MILLION . . , SETS 


NEW OPERATING RECORDS . . . . 


EXPANDS INTO PLANT FOODS 


INDUSTRY. 


Tq obtain a copy of Continentars 1963 Annual 
Report, write to Continental Oil Company, 
P. 0. Box 2197, Houston, Texas 77001. 


Continental Oil Company 


01964. Conhn«n1rtl Oil Compiiny 


LIABILITIES 

Savi'iics Deposits and Current Accounts. 

Correipondena. 

Sundry Liabilities . 


Capital and Reserves . 


Contra Accounts. 


Lit. 3$r.752,000,000 
Lit. 10,434.000.000 
Lit. 42,886.000.000 

Lit. 415,052.000.000 
Lit. 27,090,000.001 


Lit. 442,142,000.001 
Lit. 392,945,000,000 

Lit. 835.087.000,001 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand. 

Securiues (Legal'Resorvo). 

Securities and Holdings. 

Exchange Portfolio and Current Accounts. 

Finance through Special Credit Institutions. 

Finance for Agriculture. 

Advances to Corporate Bodies and Private Customers 

Premises, Fixtures and Ficungs. 

Sundry Asseu.. 


Contra Account*:. 


Lit. 53.495,000A>00 
Lit. 42,166,000.000 
Lit. 27,787.000,000 
Lit. 98.92r.000.000 
Lit. 7i.l95.00D.00O 
Lit. 29.481 A)00,000 
Lit. 84,909,000.000 
Lit. I 

LU. 27,176,000.000 

Lit. 44LI42.000.Q0I 
Lit. 3^945,OOOjQOO 

Lit.835,087.0a0W 


A. COLOMBO 
General Manager 


P. RICALDONE 
Chairman 


S. SAPPA 

Chief Accountant 


B. BARATTINI. A. GUGLIELMINETTI. A. F. MURATORE 
Auditors 
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COMPANY -MEETING REPORTS 

SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND & LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

TOTAL FUNDS OF OVER fzooM. 

INTEREST RATE EXCEEDS 7% 

150 YEARS OF CONTINUED GROWTH 


The one hundred and iifiieth Stated Annual 
Meeting of the Society was held in the Society’s 
Head Office, Edinburgh on Tuesday, April 14, 
1964, Mr Alutuir C. Blair fChairman of the 
Ordinary Court of Directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were taken as read, The Chair¬ 
man said: Today we look back nor only on the 
past year, but on the quinquennium which ended 
on December 31st last. Of special concern to 
an insiiluiion such as the Society during this 
period has been the continued high level of 
interest rates and the further rise in equity share 
prices. 1‘hcsc factors have raised special 
problems and I hope you will not think it in¬ 
appropriate if I say a few words about them. 

The strength of a life office is built up over 
a long period by careful ntanagement and those 
who effect policies now derive benefit from 
the reserves accumulated in the past. In par¬ 
ticular, the new with-profit policyholders become 
entitled to share in the surplus to which the 
existing reserves make a substantial contribution. 
It is therefore of fundamental iinporiaucc that 
the premiums charged to new emrants for wiih- 
protit policies sliould bear a proper relationship 
to the bcnchts to which they will become 
entitled. 

With this consideration in mind, the Directors 
three yeai> ago increased the rales of premium 
tor new wiih-profus policies. If this action had 


not been taken, a much larger volume of new 
business would have been written in the past 
two years. 'I'his might perhaps have increased 
the .Society’s prestige, since the success of a life 
office is apt to be measured by its new business 
figures regardless of the tenns on which the busi¬ 
ness is written. Jt would not, however, have 
been in the intcrcsts^f the Society us a whole. 
Lei me hasten to add that we arc not seeking 
10 turn away good business—on the contrary, 
new business is essential to the continued well¬ 
being of a Iile office. The point I wish to empha¬ 
sise is that such business should be written on 
terms which arc equitable as between new and 
existing policies. 

We believe that a rea.sonable degree of equity 
was achieved by the introduction of our new 
premium rates, but the task of our inspectors 
was not made easier thereby. Accordingly it 
reflects all the more credit on them that "m 
1963 the new sums assured reached a record 
figuie. 

INt. KLASIO ilONllSl.S 

As you already know, tiic Society has declared 
a vested bonus of 65s. per cent per annum com¬ 
pound on ordinary business, the highest rate in 
its history, in «Tddirion to which many policies 
have received a vested bonus out of cipital 
profits amounting to /J5 per cent—this fulfils the 
stated intention of the Directois when they 
declared a special iniermcdiaie bonus at the end 
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of 1959, tile new vested bonus taking the place, 
of the intermediate bonus. For policies effected; 
prior to 1955, the new bonuses represent an 
addition of more than 21 per cent of the rotul 
of sum assured and existing bonuses. 

Partic'pating group pension policies have 
shared in the Society’s prosperity with an in¬ 
creased bonus payable on the basis appropriate 
to this type of contract. Those which have been 
in existence since before IS^ also share in the 
special bonus on an equitable basis. 

The rale of intermediate bonu.s for ordinary 
business has been fixed at the record figure ot 
57s. 6d. per cent per annum compound. 

The increase in the amounts distributed in the 
form of bonuses is a useful index of the grow th 
in the Society’s activities. In the piisi three 
quinquemniu, the cost including intermediate 
bonuses, has been £6 million. /^15 million and 
£25 million. The last two figures each include 
about £5 million in respect of special bonuses, 
but even if these amounts are excluded, the pio- 
gressiou of the figures is striking. 

PROUn KKOKI) or ACHILVr.MIM 
I shall devote the remainder of my speech 
to an event of special interest in the Society’s 
history. On July 29tli of this year the Society 
will be 150 years old. Although the Societ> 
has never transacted business outside Great 
Britain on a large scale, its name is known and 
respected thioughoui the whole of the life assui- 
ance world and in the minds of many li siaiuU 
for all that is best in life assurance. 

How far does the Society today live up to u-' 
traditions? I sliall not w'eary you with an array 
of figures, bur I might mention two from our 
latest report. Quality is more iinporiant than 
size, but we nevertheless deiive pleasure from 
the fact that our funds have topped the L2(K» 
million mark. Perhaps even more pleasing i- 
the fact that tlie rate of interest on our funds 
for the first tune exceeded 7 per cent. Ji may 
not be easy to maintain this high rate, but our 
invesimetiis arc so disposed that the fund is well 
protected against a rapid fall in yield, even it 
thctc should be a substantial drop in tlic market 
laic ol inteiesi on new investments. 

The vicld on the fund would have been e\en 
highei ilian it is at present were it not lot the 
sums tr.insferred from capital pioliis to pro\ ide 
special bonuses The Socictv was the lirst office 
10 tackle seriously this problem of giving it' 
e.xisting members an equitable share of the picht" 
earned by investing in ordinary shares. As i 
further example of its readiness to take a lead in 
newv developments in the pqnI decade, the Society 
was ojic of the first oflices to de\'ise a group pen¬ 
sion contract with the right to participate in 
profits. These two examples show' that if the 
.Society is old in yeais. h is certainly not old 
fashioned. 

T shall not be so bold as to loicc.isi what the 
next 150 yeais will hold for the Society, nor 
even, in these times of rapid change, vvhai ma\ 
happen in the course of the new quinquennium. 
But whatever problems may arise, I am sure the 
Society will be worthy of its fine traditions. Our 
results are second to none—this is clearly demon¬ 
strated by a con>parison of the sums payable 
tmder the Society's policies with those of other 
offices. Our earned rate*^)f interest is high and 
our c.xpense ratio is low. The margin by w'hicU 
the market values of our assets exceeds the 
balancc-slicet values is larger than at any 
previous year-end in our history. 

We look forward to the future with confidence. 
The Directors’ report and the accounts a> 
audited were adopted 
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THUwmm rubbers 

ESTTATElWflTFD 

LARGER-PROFIT 

SIR JOHN D* BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The fifry-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
The Sungei Krian Rubber Estate Limited was 
held on April 14ih in London. 

The following is an extract from the rcWcw 
circulated with the Accounts by the Chairman, 

Sir John D. Barlowi Bart, MP. 

ACCXIUNTS 

The profit for 1963 of £79.H96 was £^,500 
higher than law year due to increased profits 
from the estate. Taxation requires >C|l>400 
apd it is proposed to trailer £i^/)00 to r^ant* 
ing reserve, to cover net replanting cxpcnditqre 
during the ycar^ The dividend recommended 
is 3s. 6d. less income taic per )C1 stock unit, which 
is the same as the previous two years. The 
dividend needa jC21,438, which wdl leave the 
carry forward at £37,587. 

The agricultural profit of £36,773 w.1s nearly 
£10,000 more than last year. This is a con¬ 
siderable achievement, because the crop was only 
slightly higher than last year and the c.i.f. price 
of rubber in London fell 1^. per lb. All-in 
coMs at 15,'d. per lb., excluding replanting* were 
over 2d. per lb. lower than last year and this 
c^irncJ a prolir of 3,'d. per lb. 

INVESfMtNtS 

Trade Inwsiments in rubbeK* shares earned' 
£26,^63 and lidcomo frpdi oilier investments 
£12,253 compared with,nearly twice this amount 
in tlie previous year. This fall was due to the 
sale of our iiivcstmczit m- ap African Produce 
company wltkh realised nearly £54,322 capital 


CO^AW mfCfkTS 

profit The policy of thie l^ird i's to reinvest 
the proceeds in other suitable produce compaoiet 
as the opportunity ^ ? 

ESTATES 

The rubber crop of 2,076,W lbs. frorti Sungei' 
Krian and Somme Estates sufi'ered from the 
severe drought during the fifst half of 1963 afxl 
did not reach the ^timate of 2,205.000 lbs. As 
recent replantings matuf^.imd seedling hibber 
is replanted, yields will increase substantially. 

The oil palm planting of 394 acres during the 
year on Sungei Krian Estate was completed 
successfully. Mr T« Bi* Barlow saw these young 
palms lase mo^ and was m^ressed by their 
growth. 'The ptograsoma foe the current year: 
is 93 acres and during 1965-67 it is planned 
to replant a fbrtber 800 aeres of sidling rubber 
with oU palms on Sungei Krian. 

CHFNERAt 

I was in Malaya at the beginning of November 
as the leader of the Parliatnentary delegation 
to present the Speaker's Chair to the Malaysian 
Parliament. 

The' current outlook for rubber Iws improved 
recently tihd the cXf. price is how' over 21d. per 
lb. iftcr falling below 19d. per lb. in Jariuai^ 
1964. In the long term the price of natural 
rubber Will depend on the price ar which syn¬ 
thetic rubber manufacturers can economically 
produce synthetics such as cis-polybmadicne. 

The production of synthetic rubber was 2.4 
niilliou (ons in 1963 and the pioduuioa of 
natural rubber nearly 2.1 million ions. .Syniheiic 
rubber iudustnes axe in tite developed countries 
of the \vorld, where their coniribunoti to the 
material wcallli gf the country i> trifling. In 
S.E. Asih natural rubber is of vital importance 
and provides a major parr of the wealth of the 
countric!^ ill rhat area. Over 12,1X)0,000 people 
derive their livelihood from natural rubber com¬ 
pared with approximately 5fl,0(K) people in the 
simriicric rubber industry. 

The trepori and Accouais were adopted. 
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WESLEYAN & GENERAL 

A PROFITABLE YEAR 

' “ ‘ ‘ i ^ 

OVER £r,ooo,ooo FOR POLICYHOLDERS 

'A ‘ I 

, The one hundred apd twenty-third .Annual 
General Meeting was'held on April 7, 1964. 
Mr A. H. Sayier, MC, |P, the Society’s Chair¬ 
man, in moving the adoption of the Rcfiotts and 
Statement of Accounts, said: 

The operatkins of’ the year were' highly suc¬ 
cessful and profitable. Earnings yield on the 
funds increased from £6 Is. 7d. per cent to a 
new high of £6 6s. 3d. per cent. Furtiiennore, 
profit 6a tealmiion of investments amounted to 
£376,000. ‘ f / 

Tncrcas^ profit^ have embled the ITi^r^tori 
to declare Reversionary Bonuses ot £l Lie.. H#, 
per £100 original sum assured tio Ordliuuy 
Department with-prbfits , Policyholders, Tlui 
compares with £2 10s Odl per declared , $ 
year ago and, when consider^ in i^elatioh tp 
Society's lelafively tow with-plofits premiums, it 
represents good value and demonstrates thkt the 
Society ia fully oompevhive. The Society’s new 
withOut-profits premium rates introduced since 
our last meeting are certainly' very competitive. 

Reversionary Bonuses in the, Industrial 
Department are A little jcbfttifiicatcd, for, in addi¬ 
tion to the normal type of reversionary bonus of 
25s. per £100 original sum assured, there will 
be added a SurvivaTRcvcrsfonary Bonus of 10s. 
per £100 original sum assured on endowments. 
'Fhe total premium ipcorne increased by 
£ 147,000 to £5,710,000 i. i interest income 
increased by £2-10,000 to £2i544,(^ ; while the 
total Ahscis increased by £2,7594)00 lo 
£46,304,000. 


INCitCASt IV FQtllTY holding 

This increase in Assets of £2,739,000, together 
with £5654)00 which at the end of last year 
was in cash or on shon call, was invested during 
the year as to £1,8814)00 (57 per cent) in 
ordinary stocks and shares £642,000 (19 per 
cent) in debentures and debenture stocks, 
£3304)00 (11 per cent) in British Government 
and British Government guaranteed securities 
£214,000 (6 per cent) in preference shares, and 
£237,000 (7 per cent) in, mprigages. 

Although it is increasingly difficult to find good 
equities giving high returns, so that it is some¬ 
times necessary to accept low imipedi<uc yields 
in the expectation of improvement Inter on, and 
although the present political climate docs not 
make choice any easier, investment in equities 
has proved in the past, and is likely to prove in 
the future, more rewarding than investment in 
fixed interest securities. Since 1954, when the 
Society’s Act of Parliament was changed so as 
to permit gtcaier freedom of inTesiEmcnt, a very 
lar^ proportion of the fundi available for invests 
menr has been directed Mwlrds equities, with 
the effect that the pcroeotalBes of total asacts 
inyeited in equities hat riten from zero at the 
end of 1953 to 20 per cent at the cad of 19(^v 
On market tmlvca the percentage is even higher. 

A transfer of £1004)00 has also beefl made 
to the General Reserve increashig tWK reserve 
to £300,000. It has been thought unnecessary 
to iacFcose the Iqvestmoata Jiteservn above its 
present level of £2>42O,0Q0. * ^ 

The Repon and Accounts were approved and 
adopted. 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN 
OIL COMPANY LIMITED 

FOUNDED IN 1906 


The 1963 AnitUiil Report of Ttic British .Amciicun Oil Compnhy Limited cun be 
obtained from The British Empire-Trust Company Limiled. Garrard House, 31-45 
Gresham Slriict, London. E.C.2 oh .application. 

The British American 0)1 Coilipiiny Untiled. Can^di/s second largest pcnoicum com¬ 
pany, has tWer 7,000 dealers, marketing products In all ten provinces, operates s|x icilii- 
cries, four gas plants, and conducts tin extensive exploration and production opcratiori * 
in western Cgnadii. 

Residents in the British Ules. whose shares ere-not reglkteied In their own mmifs 
and other ihrterested parties t^ho wish their names placed on the mailing list for fiitum 
communications, should notify The British Empire Trust'Company Limited accordingly. 



IMS 

1961 

Gross income ... ... .. 

$554,805,006 $485,082,600 

Net Pr0fit-*-4ptal 

$MI52d>00 


-‘-per share 

$1J7 

$fS9 

DM Jcfid<- total . 

$13,482,000 

$t2.4g9M» 

—rt^lc per cpnwiKtq ^hare 

$1.00 

$l.«0 
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COMPANV MEETING REPORTS 


REA BROTHERS LIMITED 

YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 

MR \y/\lTCR H. SALOMON SUGGESTS A “CENTRAL ASSOCIATrON 
or BRITISH BANKS AND BANKERS” 


The forty-'^ccoiid Annual General Mfjcting of 
Rea Brothers Limited was held on April 13ih in 
London. Mr Walter H. Salomon (Chairman) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said; 

The profit after taxation, after making a 
transfer to inner reserves and taking into con¬ 
sideration a profit on I'ixcd Investments, is 
/|148,941, as compared with 137,980 for the 
previous year which was arrived at after deduct¬ 
ing a provision against Fixed Investments of 
2,700. This was achieved in spite of the fact 
that during 1SW3 we did not have the benefit of 
the rise in Gilt-Edge prices, whicli in the pre¬ 
vious year realised a special profit. Every 
department of the Bank contiibutcd towards 
these improved results. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that 
we have maintained a very high level ol 
liquidity ; Cash, Treasury Bills and short-term 
loans to Local Authorities as at IX'cember 31. 
1963, at ;(,13,848,366 represented 73 per cent ol 
our Current, Deposit and other Accounts. 

DIVIDLND INCKLASIl) 

Your Directors have recommended a final 
dividend of 7 per cent on the “ A ” Ordinary 
Shares. We paid an interim dividend of 5 per 
cent earlier this year, so the total distribution 
is 12 per cent. Diatribution, after allowing for 
■ 1 for 10 scrip issue, has, therefore, been in¬ 
creased by 32 per cent as compared with 1962. 

In the absence of unforeseen circumstances, I 
liope that it will be possible to maintain the 12 
per cent distribution on the capital to be in¬ 
creased by a further 1 for 10 scrip issue, to 
which I refer later. In that case the dividend 
of 12 per cent on this new capital will compare 
with an equivalent, after allowing for scrip 
issues, of 5.5 per cent paid for the year 1960, 
which is the year in which your shares received 
Stock Exchange quotation, representing an in¬ 
crease of 118 per cent. 

Last year Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
rose 28 per cent to 418,916,535 ; Acceptances 
increased 34 per cent to 42,669,699 and 
Advances to Customers went up 48 per cent to 
46,006,481. 

As the first three months of the currcni year 
have passed, I am pleased to say thiit further 
progrcs> is being made. 

CAPITAL PROPOSALS 

It is proposed to capitalise a further 490,750 
of the Reserves on the basis of 1 for 10, so that 
the Ordinary Capital of the Company will be 
4998,250. Your Directors therefore propose to 
raise the issued Ordinary Capital to 41|OOQ,000 
by the issue of 1,750 additional “A’’ Cldinary 
Shares of £i each; such .shares will be sold on 
the market and the net. proceeds will be used 
for the benefit of the Company. 

measures for economic growth 
As in previous years, t should like to deal 


with a number of questions which I consider 
to be of general interest. One hears a great deal, 
by those in««uthority, about tlu* balance of pay¬ 
ments, export promotion, and similar questions. 
It is very frustrating, therefore, if in tlic practical 
day to day business one comes up against con¬ 
stant delay and cumbersome procedure and one 
finds fhai, in dealing with the balance of pay¬ 
ments. the measures for improvement are 
direeied primarily, against the private secior of 
L'oinmercc and industry. 

It is no good speculating what the Budget 
might bring, but one can be sure that it will not 
stop Government Expenditure from rising pro¬ 
digiously. Over 40 per cent of money raised 
by taxation is spent on the public sector, which 
in itself is one of the causes of infla¬ 
tion, and the uneconomic spending of it 
is a further contributory factor. Moreover, 
the lax system applied penalises the tliriliy and 
the hardworking, and tins can never lead to die 
growth in our economy for which the Govern¬ 
ment is clamouring. Instead of changing rlie 
whole structure on which our Lix system is 
based, new ideas are being thought out to 
cover up the failure to recognise the primary 
evil. 

It lias now been suggesied thai a number of 
Business Schools be set up in iliis country, the 
effect being that top Management would rely 
increasingly on ioforniution supplied to them by 
“ expens.” I'hc increasing complexity of the 
economic community requires, as was stated in 
an article published recently in the Harvuid 
Business Review “ more value judgments, not 
fewer,” and it is the man at the top who has 
to c.xcr^ise them. It might not be a bad thing 
if each of these “ experts had to undergo a 
practical apprenticeship in business of not less 
chan three years, i^a'rtiiSg at the bottom. This 
might have a wholesome effect on their outlook 
on business life, and it would further make them 
more alive lo the day-to-day problems facing 
Management, 

A “RANKLltS* ASSOCTAflON” 

Turning to our profession, it is now split into 
a number of Associations. 1 suggest it w6uld 
be a progressive step if they all joiiK'd together— 
individually or by affiliation—in an overall 
organisation called, say, *^Thc Centra^ AT;socia- 
tion of British Banks and Banker*^,*' With the 
many ill-informed attack?, Ch private enterprise 
and the depreciating tcfercnces to the workings 
of the City, ^ ‘United group could deal far more 
effeciivdy with the problems with which they 
4rc confronted from time to time. An inspired 
lead in this direction would, I am sure, be wel¬ 
comed by all tliobe who believe in the free 
market economy. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the other foi'mal but^iness duly rm'nsactcd. At 
the subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting 
the Board's., ,ca|;^talisation proposals were 
approved. 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 

INCREASED SfAtES AND PROHT 

The two hundred and ninety-fifth Annual 
General Court of the Governor atid Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay will be held on May 15tli in London. Tho 
following is an extract* from Mr W. J. Keswick’s 
(die Governor) Report to the Proprietors. 

Net profit for the year was 4'3,576,0(K) or 
5 s. 3d. per share, compared with 4^,362,000 
or 4s. lid. per share a year ago. Profit before 
taxes amounted to 46»791,000 as against 
46>423,000 for the previous year. 

Total salc,s recorded by the Company were 
4108,611,000, an increase of 51 per cent. In 
addition, fur consignment sales totalled 
4*33,671,000 (430,494,000 last year). 

Trading dividends paid and propo.scd arc 15 
per cent, which i.s approximately Is. lOd. per 
share net after deduction of Upited Kingdom 
tax. The land account distribution is 2* per 
cent and is not subject to United Kingdom tax. 

The Company's department stores continued 
to do well, with stores in the western provinces 
leading the way. 

Northern Stores had another good year, with 
sales and profits at new highs. 

Conditions in the fur market were relatively 
stable throughout the year, and prices generally 
firm. 

Sales were slightly up in the Wholes;iIc ' 
branches ; profits were modestly ahead. 

Production, sales and enming.s of Hudson's 
Bay Oil and Gas C^ompany Limitc'd continued to 
grow in 1963. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN BOND AND 
SHARE HOLDERS, LIMITED 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The seventy-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
The English Association of American Bond and 
Share Holders, Limited, was held on April 9lh 
at the ofliLcs of the Company, Moor House, 
London Wall, London, EC2. 

Mr L. W. Farrow, CBE» FCA, presided owing 
to the indisposition of the Qiairman, the Rt 
Hon. Lord Ritchie of Dundee. 

Mr F. S. High, Managing Director and Joint. 
Secretary, read the notice convening the Meet-.' 
ing and the Report of the Auditors. 

Mr Farrow moved: “That tht Report and 
Statement of Accountsi for the year ended 
December 31, 1963, be received and adopted, 
and that h final dividend of 2s. 3d. per share, 
less Ineomc Tax, be distributed, which together 
'with the interim dividend of Is. 3d. per share 
already paid, makes a total of 38. 6d. per share, 
less Income Tax, on the paid-up capital of tlie 
Company.” 

Mr Nonnan Smithers, MC, seconded the 
motion which was carried. 

The retiring Director, Mr Norman Smithers, 
w^vs re-elected. 

Mr R. Layton proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, Director?^ and the Staff for the 
able manner in which they had conducted the 
affairs of tlic Association during the year. 

Mr L. J. Olivier, BA, ACIS, seconded the 
motion which was carried. 

In reply, Mr Farrow thanked the Meeting and 
said that he was very glad the vote of thanks 
had included the Staff because without them the 
Directors could do nothing. 
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THE SCOTTISH UNION 
AND NATIONAL 
^ insurance COMPANY 

DIFFICULT YEAR TN FIRE AND 
ACCIDENT BUSINESS 

CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT IN LIFE 
DEPARTMENT 

MR ARTHUR W. BLAIR'S REVIEW 

The following is a summary of the Statement 
Iw the Chairman, Mr Arthur W. Blair, WS, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts of the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Cx)m- 
paiiy for the year 1963: 

fh Tbe^year 1963 was an especially difficult one 
\foT the insurance industry in fire and accident 
business, particularly in the United Kingdom, in 
Canada and in Europe. While its operations in 
certain overseas territories were reasonably satis- 
fav.lory the Scottish Union did not escape the 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

calamitous experience of the Inddstry In' terfain ' 
areas and the results in the Fire and Accident 
Departments were the worst within recoU^c^iaii^ , 
Vigorous steps continue to be taken to impwi ^ 
the underwriting pdsition and the general 
efficiency of the organisation. 

In the Life Department net new sums assured 
reached a total of £16,160,210, almost 
£2,000,000 more than the previous year—a 
record for the Company. Immediate and de¬ 
ferred annuities totalled £1,122,567. A most 
satisfactory position was again disclosed by the 
Annual Valuation with the result the Directors 
were able ro continue the attractive rates of 
bonus declared a year ago. 

T’he fire premium income in the honi^ section 
increased substantially but this was largely offset 
by a planned reduction in Canada. The very 
heavy claims resulted in a loss of £506,431. 

A very substantial increase in premiums of 
£661,151 was achieved in the Accident Depart¬ 
ment. This required a large increase in the 
provision for unexpired risks and the account 
closed with a loss of £565,954. 

Marine premiums increased by £163,966 ro 
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£1^84^,187, biR this wftr mori than bfhlit bf 
rise in daims which totalled £1,499x634. 

Fund xifip £1,736,461. ; 

. ali^idends and tents ip the Ptofit an4; 

Loss Account totalled £296,597. There wcio'^ 
transfers of £73,731 and £10,000 being share^i 
holders* profits from the valuation of the Life' 
Fund and Capital Redemption Fund respectively 
and after allowing for an adjustment in respect, 
of the Company's USA business an4 meeting;^ 
the deficiencies in the Fire and. Accident Depart¬ 
ments there was a net loss for the year of 
£444,949. Profits on realisation of USA Branch 
asitets and on exchange on xcmitunces home 
were £388,518 and £457,987 was recovered iil)i 
respect of taxation in previous years. Dividends^ 
declared for the year totalled £183,750 (the same, 
as last year) and a balance of £573,242 was 
carried forward. ' 

The Chairman expressed thanks to his coK' 
leagues on the Board, the Executive and Staff 
of the Company and to Local Directors and 
Agents throughout the world. He also 
expressed thanks to the Directors and Executive 
of the Norwich Union Societies. 


APPOINTMENTS For further antiouncewents see paties 31U 324 and 325 


I ANCASHIRE COUNTY i 
COUNCIL I 

ft I SI \R( n ASSISTANT rciniii*-<l m ilu ' 
r’l.iniiiiiK J)(.|>ur(rn( ni .u TKlSK^N i mu- ' 

iik.liiv' iiiul in.iiiniiiin siilury ,ii i u, 

(iii.iil(U4Ui>iis niul v\Dcrl(.iuo ulililn p.idkc 
j I ri r .inniim. 

\pphutnis slioiild posMss a uood Imnoiirs , 

tl. KILi. ill III iilT.li'llV lni-lilhiliV' III ; 

til.iifil Mihjcii'i •iiKl shtiiilil l>i iiiicri^tLd III ! 
liiiihkm, ol 11)1111,11), noiMilaiioii .mJ Iioii'iiiiu i 

k fliviiii h.iiKO alliiM.iiiLCs and (ai>lii>ln 

jTt'i a niii\lm»iiii ot will he ui.nirLd m 

I fipprnii-d vasi'N 

\i<pliiuil>ms. pixiiiK Hi’.t.. iiii.dHii iiiniK, prismi 
■ ppninmirni tuDi ritnii hpiI I'm rili'ii-cs m ilu 
< •Miiiiv ri.iiinlnii onfii-r Ml) 1 .isi (HIT Coiini) 
OOkis, 1‘h.moii, by Ai'ril 2!S. Ibna. 


SOUTHERN RHODLSIA 

(.usDUAri: si\usiui\Ni 

Ihi iifll lAiahhshi-d (.itiral Siaiisiiinl Oilin' 
lii.ilniM "Uli moM hr.iiit.lii N uf nllniiil Hi.iii'titi> 
u-i(tiiri'\ McH diialilU'd ckoiuvnli. i>i muihi.- 
111 .P 11 .. 1 I siiiijsrklHiis 

( ONntAl r 1 >I ivio or [lircL )Ctirs "iiH 
po'MhilK) ol ri.rni.in> ni I si.ibli'.linu iil uii 

loiiii'it Hull 

s\i \kv 111 iiiL- li,:m»-i;i I.'#' pii 

•mniim im.ili-i tl pn annum 1 I.. 111 . 1 I 1 / 

i Kl I URN PASSACil S o\ 4 <.lkni sruriinv .uul 
I hiihilu) litilUiles in u m r) plL.ih.ini ilim.tii', 

' Snolkniion foims iind fnnher (Uliiils fn.m 
Sii.iiiiiry IKI. Rhode tlu lioiisi.. 42 V Mi.uitl 
I I oii.liin. W.r 2 . 


MARKET INVESTIGATION 

URWICK, ORR 1 PARTNERS LTD. 

as a result of an expansion of their activities In the Market Investi¬ 
gation field, now have several vacancies for additional Research 
Staff. 

A degree in economics or in a technical subject is advisable, whilst 
fluency in a European language would be a distinct asset; a sound 
knowledge of investigating practice is essential. The Marketing Unit 
la concerned with market investigations, forscasting and economic 
intelligence activities both in the U.K. end oversees. The current 
pattern of work shows a bias towards the industrial and eonsumar 
durable fields. 

Initial duties will include the collection, synthesis and Interpretation 
of Information and the preparation of detailed reports (o clients in 
many and diverse types of Industry. 

Suitably qualified and successful male Research Staff will be given 
the opportunity to transfer to Urwick, Orr A Partners' Consultant Staff 
on completion of a reasonable period of experience. 

Age should be about 25-30. female applicants 25-30. Sound Marketing 
experience would be advantageous, but an enquiring mind is an 
essential quallficaficn. Starting salary Is good with regular prog ass 
according to merit. 


Apply In confidenceto Urwick. Orr A Partners Ltd.. 
Kinbex House. Wellington Streot, Slough, Bucks, 
quoting leference MU/1111/E on the envelope. 



t I I \ ol l.l l< 1 SI uu 

COl I.IGL OF TECHNOLOGY 

S( liool r)l lUSlNiss \ND 
M\N\olMlNl sruDICS 

RrMiiiiL lit I URI RS In— 

I \U .ifitl, nr <i()VI KN\fI NT 
MODI RN LANUUAIJIS llTcmh anJ 
Spanii-b) 

A(COUNIiN(. (Inclwdjnff MANAGE- 
MINI \< l OUN riNC) 
OR<rANlS\]|ON A Ml illODS 
L(.ONOMIli ^ blAllSlIC'S 

S.ilary iJ.GTO x £45 lo £1.895 pa. 

Apply 111 RcLUtfiir for further p^rllculars an«I 
xppHLUti on loiin__ 

Minm isiN I OUN IY ( ounIlil 
IDU fAIION COMMlIlLti 

TOTTLNHAAl TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

IlitUi RoAf>. LONDON. N 15 
ISiiKlp.il, I, r. s. lloOiTian, M.A. 

LrciUKIR in RC(jNOMICS and STATfS- 
Tl<.S miiiirrcl in ibc Dii>urimL'm of Huslncii 
SiudJcs in .Si'pumb<^r m(>4. AprllLanta Nhoiild 
have huiDiiirs ilccrii imd rvi'criciKc in tuiu-hlnu 
siudcnis ill iinal .Hid intcrmidlalc profcssilonai 
courses SiiiiisiiL, >viJl he required for ihc 
Oidlnury Nmionul Dipluniu in BiiylnvHii Sludieii 
and Himllitr i.inirM.s. 

5 . 11 . 1 ry : £|.G70 ri'sinir to £1.895, plus London 

allow .HKC, 

Applieulmn form* (fool«c.'ip addressed 
envi|iip«> Iroin the I'riiKipiil. lo nliom com> 
pli'ied forniN stinuld he returned within 14 dayt 
oC the ad'enivmenr 

(J. L. rUJKK. 

( hlef I dnentlon OlltLcr. 


OVFORD 

Rr(.ION\L IIDSriIAL BOARD 
OIMRAJIONAL Jll.SLARClI UNIT 

STATISTICIAN 

O r a d II a t e adiiisikinn^socInloRlsi 
required to work on operational 
rcscuri.h priihlciiix in the hunpltal 
■ervku. I'hc work covera a wide 
■cope incliidins the appUcMion of 
queuing ilHory. inventory policies and 
liJmulutlon. The nost it particularly 
luliod to a youna sraduate aedilns 
practUul espericnee. Salary scale £857- 
£1.125 p.n or £t.t25-£1.382 p.a. accord- 
ins to experIciKc. ^ 

Further deiallii can he obtained from 
the Secretary. Oxford Kegiuiiul Hospital 
Board, 43 Banbury Routl. Oxford, to 
whom uptdieutittnn should he made 
berurc April JU. 1904. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

AppliciiiiHnN are linhid for appointment A« 
LT'CTURIR or ASSISTANT LLC'IURTR in 
SO( lOLUCiV in Ihc DLPAKiMbNT OF 
SOCIAL. STDDIl S Appliianig should he 

S radiiiitcK in St>eloli>Mv or allied Bubjcita and. 

thcr thlnKii biltig Lqnul preference will he given 
U> (.Hudiditiei "lih an liiterciit in the aoclologlcal 
problems ot ikvrloplng counirka. ^lory on 
the vcalc £l.25<» x £W> - tl.b7« x £80— £^830 
a 18U—£2 l.'ili tor a lecturer and within the 
ranac tl.uiM) x £5u —il.l5u a y««r tor an 
Ansistun' LcMurer. Initial appolntmciit at ady 

K Ini on ibc bcak. Aoplicationx (three copies). 

ting age. qu.iliik'arioni and experience and 
naming three referees, should reach The 
HcgUirar, l1ic University Leeds 2 (from whom 
Mrther PMrtkulars can be obiaincd). not fatcr 
Ulan May 4. L9<^. 



Australian Department 
of External Affairs 

The Department oflcn rarrer appoint- 
nients in the Aueuolian Di^omaiic 
Service. 

Applicationa are Invited from graduatea 
and aradiiands, preferably at Honours 
level, in Arts, kconondcs. Law or Science. 
Knowledge of a modern Asian or 
European language la desirable. 

Candidates must be Aosiralian dtlrscns. 
The normal upper age limit is 26 years. 

_ First appointment la lo ibe rank of 
External Affairs Officer, Orade 1 (Third 
SccrctHry), at a normal commencing 
salary (male officers) of CA 1.491 p.a. 
(honours degree) at aAl.430 p.a. (pass 
degree). Female rate is £A188 D.a. lower 
in both cases. During overseas service 
viirInuH allowances are paid to meet 
adJiiioual expeaditura. 

Applications close In London on 
May 31st. F'orms and further Informa¬ 
tion may be obtained from the fcxiemal 
Aff^im Office, Australia House. Strand, 

Interviews will be bcld In l.4>ndon early 
in July. Final decisions will be made by 
tbe Department In Autualla later In the 
year and successful appUcants will be 
asked to commence duty In Canberra early 
In January, 1965. 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY »S~^?EPARTMCN^^ 

SURVLY AND RFSnARCll OFFlCLR 
N.j.c. •• c;d •* 

Apifficotlnni are Invited for the post of 
Survey and Research Officer at a salary wiiliin 
Scales *' Cjn " (£1,665-£2.I30. Ultimate maxi¬ 
mum £2.2K(i). This ik one of the key aMMlou 

menis on f Ic.-idquarters staff of Ibis l>epi-* 

with wide rcsponslbiiitiei in respect of 
of population uendt. demographic 

surveys of iioiising needs, water supply r_ 

sad demuitik. employment studies, location 
industry and offlcea. railway uansportatlon, 
minerul turviys niraf Planning techniques and 
agricultural tuiiscrvation. 

Candidates should be Chartered Town Plannerg 

Id should hold a good degree either in Town 

Id Country PlunniiiM. Ooofraphy or economics, 
with subsidiary siibiecta srolch shoukl includg 
CJcology and StailsUcs. Ofid butkod by an 
extended practical experience hi planning 
research and Its application in Development 
Plan and admlnlgtratiun. They should have 
ability to work at regional, county and local 
level. The omcor appointed wHl be required 
to act as the Dcparimem's liaison officer la 
the technical Svork of the Standini Confcrcncg 
on London Regional Planning and the Ministry*! 
London Regional Planning Conferonce. Practical 
experience in the iocaUon and working of 
mineral dcposiic and after treatment of worked 
out sites would be an gdrantaie. 

Applications should bt addressed to thf 
County Planning AdviMr. Woomflotd Pla'O^, 
Broomiicld. ( hcTmsford, Essex, by April 
)«>r,4. and should Include the naincs of tw#^ 
referees. 


and 
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SAIES DIRECTOR 

(Polenllal) 

The* Brown Knighi & Truscott Oniiip of Com 
p:iaic';, printers and lithojiraphcrs, inviks applications 
for chailcn[;ing posilioh m sales promi>tion, located 
trt l.ondon Sales Office but wiih overseas travel. 
Managcnal responsibilities available subject to per 
furmance after training in all phases of operations. 

Preferred age 23-2b. Public School backgroiiiul 
preferttbic. Language ability and University degree 
dcsinihlc. Previous experience In printing, advertising 
or publishing indiisuie.s hciplul t'niphasis upi>n social 

m. ilurily, balanced interest piiUcrn, .imhilion enthusiasm 
and adaptability. Menial calihic amt sales Hair nuisi 
I each expected high standards. 

Minimum initial salary Cl.500 or siibjecl to 
negotiation. Pension . Plan Lsccllenl piospecis 
advancement. 

Apply in CiUAkANTHLO CONI IDLNC L. with 
coniaci telephone number aec. details education. 

n. iiiics of liiius, po.sihons held, with dates and salaries. 
Releiciicc. S P.87'0. Shorbiislcd applic.mls can c\|Kcl 
•Kkmiwlcdgjnienl vMlhm twelve days of leeeipl ot 
application. 

Dr. r. .V. (fr Q, Cahdt, Chttinnun, 

P. S. C ABO r & COMPANY LTD.. 

37 - 41 , Uctlford Kow, Loiuloii, 


N 0 K 1 HAMI* 1 X>N C<)UN 1 V ROHOLm, 
ION ( OMMI I ri I 


icri'nit. will he ititcn (<i (..iiullani.•. ;iiili 
prtxIiMis lL;Khliu- 


NORTHAMPTON COl.llX.L 
Of TLCHNOLOCY 

si. OLOKOI'S AVI NUl . N4>K Ml S.Min ON 


sppIlC'MlonR nrc iovitca for the followintl' 
lull•tllVM IcA^hlnti tahholnlmcnis, autlc’t lo coni- 

irtoiue SerHcihi'cr I. UMU ; 


AS.SrSTAN'l laClUKiai Ill lor 

Af COUN I AN< V AND RI*,I AMD, 
RUWl'C'T.S. tnumly for ON.(* uiiJ 
O N P. iS’offsaon.il 110(1 full-rime 
S,?grctiirliil LourquN C uiul|ait:( a shtiiiUI 
nokl II Ui.urc« iw a MUtuhlv. prurv»Kioit.4l 
quMlilUatton 

ASsmANl fl-CrUKKU (Mij.Il KV for 
SHDHJJIANO <l’itni..ii'«l 


.1. AND rvn'WKIlIND nw.» pr.- 

(4 (•ll/lllU'i/ III ^l•\l lull 


4 assist \N 1 Ilf MjUIK (f.i.idL \» fill 
•SIIDU I H AND (|•lllnull M I S PL W RI I INC. 
AND 1 NMI ISll 

5 il.iTii-h lo j(.(.oraiiiut with the Biimh.im 

I i.ihiu«.iil Skalt--Mriulv R iK .40 in fcl. 4 ^i» jk'i 
1101111(1), (,rM(U A iftUi lu Ui-r iiiinum 

wiiii hdairUifu f(ir umi rruinini; 

(lOil nil rviULiiP. wlllilii the iKiilv. foi .ippimcJ 
LJi|H rkoii. 

I'ornio of lii'pliratlon .iiul rurtiu'r |iui>ii.iiIiiin 
m IV l>(. i>ht;ilit« a fnun (lu iiiului vluni il. lo wlmm 
Iilipltu.itlioiik >iUf|iia Ik rciuiiiv-d within iwn Wkckv 
i>r ihc iiP|Kiii.«iiwC uf thlk aa\vril!iv.oKivi 

M. A Ski U.RI I I 

C hkl I (liK.itUm DUKn 
HiirniiMti J (lii*.nil«in (.initt 
" Spi luuliuUl." 

C lilitinvilK . 

Nortlniiuploo, 


NOBLE LOWNDES ANNUITIES . 
LTD. 

icqiiircs a 

di':puty mortgage 

MANAGER 

to handle llte company's increasing activities in the property held. 

Tliis prog:ressive position carries with it eventual sole 
responsibility for these activities in this rapidly expanding 
Insurance Ciompany. 

The ideal applicant will be 35'45t and will have had previous 
experience in a siinilar capacity with either a bank, building society 
or insurance company. He will be experienced at interviewing 
prospective borrowers and must be fully conversant with the legal 
implications of lending. 

Terms and condition.^ of employment will be commcn.surate 
with the senior calibre of this appointment. Applications, which 
will be irebted in strict confidence^ to: 

The Staff Manager, 

NOBLE LOWNDES ANNUITIES LTD., 

Norfolk House, Wollerlej' Road, Croj'doii, Siirrej. 


NATIONAL PORTS COUNCIL 

MNaKcI. UtVIklON 

AoslicttilnuN art hi\liod mnti Miliahiy iiutiiiiUd 
iiiu»lminti. lor ihrvi. lursis in iliv I lii.iiitv DiviNiui) 
of iho NMiinoiil I'oriii Counv'41 uiuIli iIh tiijd 

ol.ili.ii Divikiuii. 

I lu iHwoi now lo Ih, liilcd lire : 

ID Hi AD Oh IM)KI IINXNCI SEl I |6N 
riio IwuiL will Invxilvc (he >t.ruiliiy nl un.iiuiul 
HhKinventx i<ii.ii.,U(l hv ■ific luvri :i(iilii>rliiks. 
llic itHeiv III i>orf DiiniurlrlCN' aLvoiin iiia pm- 
Ceiliirrs .md (he CMUtuniUlOK (if invi^sliilciil 
finvpnsiils I'll! lo the CoiiiuH ApplicuniM mDouKI 
tic qtiulilicd ucciiKiPniKX. pretcruhly lutwevn the 
iiui.x III' TO mid 41) wiili will. k.oiiunuii.i;il oi 
ciinKiilt(tn(.y cxiv-rlcnci. Nuliir) vsiiiun tiu r.mpt 
£2.2 mi>L 4 (UH> Id ujii (4<i.illlu.t(liuiis 

(1(1(1 LXTCrltncc. 

<Z> HI \D OI L HAUL.IS Sir MoN. ihc 
luuu will Involve iho Niiidy ni pun Hi.hho- 
and duties In i'oniu.(.ii(iii wtlh the C'oiiiu.l s 
cunvidentrliiii id np^v.iK .iR.iiost vtuli (.li.tir>s. 
AtvpiikUJilu vJioiild be (^luilUl.-d luioitiituuiv 
pr(T.:f:iblv hetwLuh the iiRe\ of ui and 4<, wlih 

Uiuid iiidunirial cviKTieiitc nr iip-io-diiK‘ ciuildU 
hnueihircN'nnd com toninM S.ilui> with.n ilu 

rbnM 4i3dRNhi3,'4Mi .Tccoiilliii! !'• .iL'o, (imdlMcH* 
linns’ . 1 ( 1(1 tNnet'Kiuc. 

t.O .lll.AD OU Aft DON iS Sir MDN. the 

IKtsI iiu(lives thi liiiriuhuiliiii .(lul up.i.iluiii ot 

till' fevy hlIK'IDc hv which It Is proposed to 

pnividi tor tIu Coiincirs Ihmikcs (lie [luvitieni 
•>r |ia)<>{ivM. CU',. nml the iii.-iinteii.iiiev ot Uu* 
foiiiuil s own nteoiinis Applu.ims should be 
gtiiiUnt'd iic(uunt:iiits or Ik vm II neglialntcd 
with aiLotintiiiK pi'itcediircs .lud sluwiUI rnferiiblv 
hi haivvccn (lie iitfcii of 10 nnd du sil.'in wUlilii 
iJu' runur, ii iHio-il 401) tueordimi (o um.. ((uuli- 
llciithills IIltd eniurirnee. 

All lliise posts mii> In flu- tnsi insiunn, he 

Kinttoioi'k oiiek witlilu the Miiiisii) ot 1 r lusport 
lull Ir Is espiuifd (hfii In Ilu III-.II fiiliiiv the 
Nuiioii.ll 1*01 (s C oiineil ni.o lu (.s;hI>IIsIk(I on 
.1 slaluUu) b.ikis 4Ud ilu liosis will in lilih cvelU 
Ik iv.*i in.iiii 111 ones wiiliin tIu (oinuirs 
oie.iiiismioii ISiisioii .in tiuuoil.Ills by 

nciroiiiiiloii. 


, , UNfV^HSITY/OF.pELMffr 

' Th« ' SaAaW tt * Tile '*Ou«^-S UkhcVutu of 

|n Hcpj^ihlc^^jwr goclul IHsiorj 
troth October j, Jfta. Tfic Univcrsiiy olfeis 
afl iKNinifii dcKree 4n/ccbiKmkh. 'nad 'holiuI 
nNtqry uiid vroiild ^leomi* ahtiU(A(ToiK from 
vandldiitcs well uutilifTcii In ctonomks. socioloi'v 
or In any brunch of iK;unnmlc «nd nocial liNior) 
‘li'*'**' <'* A t.M) lo LI,ISO Plus 

F.S.a.U, thlrhiE TNttebiX on Ihlii Mule 
depend on cxivcrK:n(.e and qiialilieiillons. Iciuis 
ot NopRcuRon ftwelve vtipteN). ntvine the ii.inus 
of iwi) referees hhoiild reach (h( undcoieuid 
by M,iy K l\H^^ l-urihcr p.iriiciil.so m.i>' b. 
obinincd from (J. K. tuwic. M..A., EL.B . J.V 
Necretdry of the Universiti; 


UGANDA TECHNICAI. 
COLLEGE 

Applleiitlonk lire invited for the iSvnI oI 
llt'THKlR 111 MAHUiMAIIfS 


DUT1I.& -Jo teach Piue utid Aprlud 
MuthemiitleN to HiKher Vbool C'eridkiilr toul 
Oidhiar) NHllirn.'il CcrilUcMU' level 

QUAl.lKK'AlfUNS ; ApolUiMilN tluuiJd 
iiorniiitiy be natlonHls of the U.K. ot UcihiMIc 
ol Irrlaiul and rossesh n dcuree In M,ith«niutUs 
prefci.iblv wl'h a iH>si-i;r.uliiiu kacliinH cuutllli- 
viiiion and tcadiliiu cRivrirucv:. 


SALARY ; Within ramie li.o^ 2 -£:. 44 N r.u 
plus Krnitdty on coiiiMlellon of Lon'rnci. I nuv 
point HUiivrJiiiK to (iiialiluwtlona and experlouce 
App'iliitnieiir on eofltraci for one truir of 2 I --7 
rlioiirJin In rlic first liistant-c. Acwuiimoiktilon 
uss'stuiue Imcc ruHsaw-'s 4111J norniid hicdicid 
.llic'iHloii. Ediiciirton ^I|(>W(IPC<). CRncroiis 
honu lc<pe 

1 itriiu'i fill or math »(t from C oiincil Lu 
Icchnical Ldiieution .iiid TcuInlnK for Ovcmcus 
Cotiniiks. 1 l.ind House. Si.ut 1 * 1 .ue I oiid<>o 

b. W I, to whom ut'pllcfdions ijivlnu aije. gn.ilui- 

c. illons. cviuricncc and n.iines iinJ mIdiesMs (•' 
iliree retwreea, nhiiidd be iwnL by M/(i Jl. iVuJ 
VieiiM gunic Retcrcocc TliT/ 1 Cll / 1 'til. 


Aivplleiiitons flit ih«Nv llirct; (iomin should b,- 
S..IU 10 (he .SCbicury iif ihc N.iTliia.il Tons 
f oiifuil 1 “' Norih Aiid.'iy S'rnl I ondiui W i 
uiviii'j dLl.uls ol .IU. gii.ililu 11 Ions .ind pisi 
ivPLiuiuc iitiii nanus ol iwo r^fcic'cs lo ic.nli 
him noi lini ih..ii M iv I lOui 


lONDDN (DL NfV (DDNf U 

BAI.MAM AND rOOTlNG 
COLI.LGE Of COMAIERCI 

lOD I IN( . MHO \D\\ . S W I- 

lelcpliiint* II\l liiiiu MN>4 

lltUlil U HUSINI SN .SM'DirS 
A S 1 N I D R 1 VC T DKI K IN 

At < DUN I \Nt V. A lit lUKLIl IN 
B VNKINtI .SUHJI C Tb ALlt'lURI.Ii 
IN OV'hRbl.Ab IRADI . AND AS.SKS- 
IAN I l.t.tTUHIRS IN .SJAllK'IKb 
1 AW AND BUSINI S.S ADMIM- . 
B'l'MA 1‘IUN retinlrad aa lociiirera and 
tutors to iidiill stiidinrs aiti ndliii' fiill- 
tlnu and pari-tinu coiirv s tor Iiiier 
niediaiv and I'in.il piolcssloiial and 
Diplom .1 exaitiinutluns. 

AppIlLaiiia tnnar t»e IntiTcsicd In 
siiiilciiis. have iippioprtaiv (iii.illlu iiioiis 
.111(1, rieli.r.(blv. biisiiKss cxiu-ru m 
All arc lidl-Umc app otiiim enta - 
.ibk I mill Tot whilin the 

'•Uli'H' *.TiIcs • 

Ilf !)<.Mior I fcUiier £1 S9S x (4t 

Id ti.M^t jyr oiinilril. pliiii 
I ii(Uioi) Allow,nice , 

do l.ociiircrH Ll.tv7U X C4^ f<) lo 

tl.XO-t pins I niiilnn Allow.mce 
010 Assistant Iniurcrs I.x7s (o tJ slu 
per aiinnni. vviili .iddhions foi 
(in.illdk.itions imil (rabiiim poliii 
oi entry deiKiuJa on exjic-rieiicL. 

1 ornix and ftirtlur parlknlnrs frivtn 
ihc C'ollc'Kc Sv'cfci.iry. closiiii' date 
for the' receipi o( uiipliviilioiiH bviiitt 
May 1. l‘W4 


KHARTOUM TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 

DIPAKIMIINI Oh liNfll ISH AND 
sot lAI StUDllS 

'livlinR*! Jilaliliifv regiiiri;* 
Iwd I I f TURl.RS lo (iMsUl In the orannJeutron 
Pi l-nulliih and fkKlai SiudJea fn tine Uttf^liliU'. 
Hid work will riiqiiirt a Hehilfni, cnihiiKlaRm for 
de^loplne thi fierxoiialHlcs and aoelat rexponab 
hillNeK (if .Scnioi Tecliiilcal Srudcnix throuMh 
freil discussion and HliidicH of xoeial and 
sochdoHlcid j>roblcinN thruiiMh ilic medluin o( 
the LntiHsh iitnimiiffe. 

TkoNe HppointM will K* Bidred to ahpw an 
Iniiwcst ill ihe whok' Held of Lntdixl) iit Sudunexe 
leehnlcul Ldiicntlon. for wtden Ihia Ufpaft, 
mciyt has rcNpuosibillilei. 

^(•fertfiice will jtlv«ii lo thmlc Hljo liay«, 
and arc willinfi to try, new ideas and mclboda 
fn the related aubjecta of linallRli und Social 
SdidlcH. and unconventional. 

Qualillcailons fetiulrcd : A dckrce from a 
rrcdanisid L'nlvcrsUy or CpIIckv. preferably 
with u riMchcr'x TruininK ccriiilcutc or dlplomu 

^lury. £S.1,225 by £S 75 to a maalmum of 
tS.I.'MU). pltni £ OKI of Llvlny Allowance, 
apiiroxlnmulV Eb.Ui7 .pur Bonum, iM.lai 
£1 Vx ful, RlcrlingJ 

Annoal leave accrues at the rntc of leven 
djyt per nxmiJi with free air paaaapt-. . 

Appikailons ahoulJ be made in wrltlna to; 
AP^ilnimciiis Sccilivn. Sudan RmhusHy. .4 Cleve¬ 
land Row. London, b.W.f. quolinji reference 
4/ID27. 


l.ONDON COUNTY COUNCI I 

ABtiirri.i rs utP.miMiNi 

Appiicaiionu inviiuiJ linni imficrsiiy Bradnais 
wKh a cioxi.ipby decree tSd-oltii cIuhs hiiiionis 
or above). 4iid iiiidkrur.njij.ites Who wjll be Iiiklm- 
ihcir (inul cxamltuiiioiis (ids yiiir. i(* vviiiK in 
Ibc' rnwii IMaiiMiiiK l>lvistiiii Apnluuipc sluuiM 
nitc'iid 10 m.ikv .1 c.iriLi in plumdiu; md (■' 
quidily .IS Associ.uv Mombvis nl ihc ImVn 
Plaiiiiina liiailinie by OkiiiilH nlud> llun 

own itnu*. 

\l>pliLM'lim foim Jiiil p IIilcnl iis lu.m 

tlnbviri HeiincU. |- K I B.A AisIikcsi m (In 
( niindl. tff. I k/M/iU. 1 iiiiiiry H.iM SI I 
rcUirn.iblc bv May I J ‘)('>4 


Assistant for hconomit 
Dcp.Trtmcnl 

n.iiik has v.ic.Kicy in Lcniiitinic nepafi- 
mciii f(ir Wdiiiau asslsimii rcc'citilv 
i;r.itlii.'itcU i>r iiboiir 1 k uraclu.itc 
ecdiioiiiics or ftUls4 (fUtucL^ ! siiiiiv,' 
kn(t\y]j;dy^ rtl elc*hi(?iltiiry (.i.itisticv 
tssc-uiuil I’lc.c^c write* to BiiX 1X12. 


ClOsf'nf^ diile Xfay' t<( ' 1W4 


UNIVERSITY OE Ift, NIGERIA 

AppHcotlonN are inviird for rttc t luoi 01 
Lcoiuunlcs. b.ilaiy £.t.(MH) p.ii. Apiudiiinu nl In 
commence an aooh a.s posallile. Hevondnuni f(» 
a (uriud of not less than oiu t.biil Preli'rablv 
two) iiciidcniu sti.ssloiis cniiddcreft. PassiMis 
for annoiiirc'c, wife .'iiid up to live cliildicn, on 
appiiniiniciit. leaves and loindnuilon Clilldrcirs 
edr and PUtllt ullowniiccs. KuiKrajinii.iUon 
Sclu'inc l*ail-liiiMl.slii*d .icc-omhiodiuhin Dii.^Ued 
upplicntionM (elaht copiiiK). ri.iiniuM iIhuc rcui^cs 
by Ma»> 2H. IWH, in ScciVMty. lnU*r.UnUct).ii> 
LOuncll lor niaher IMii^linn Ovor^as 11 
BeiVlord PlhcC. London. W C 1. rritlrt whom 
furl her patUcularv may be obiuined. ^ 

UNIVERSITY OP SHEFFIIXO 

nr i*MiTMi:Nt <J1> jftArlsTiis 

Appllcntlonx ari* invltbd ' fkif a piisi of 
assistant LliClURLK or LI'flUKER.' in 
STATISTICS to bculn clulicx on October I, lBi»4 
tiihinl kidafy avcordlna tv qvullfivdtituis ImJ 
experience on the aculex: AwdNlani 1a;ciwer 
dldNN) a_£Sil—ei,l5(ti ^loMturdi, l«.25(f v 
£60—£l.fi7t) X £fll) —£2J50, with F.S.S U 
provlaldn and nainlly «JtD»fan«c. /Vinim (nw^rds 
removui cxpcnKclt will be made Fiirtlier pm- 
tlculura may be obtained from llic UckInD'-o 
( four copiaa) ahould lu 

UNlVERSlnrY OF manchfsteb 

KACUtTV Ol Tl^CttbtOLDCiV 

lhffiGJTl{lAf*A!S?l 5 wWT^^ ANf) 

VlUiSOMNIiL MANAUUMHNT !, 

The Oepartmcni qf ItKluatrial AdminjNirathui 
Which iH exited t() hetortle t conHtUlieni 

! iurt of the BuHiaeaa behoed to be citabliglicd 
n MunchCNCer unfftiP thd 0ro0bMiTii of the Franks 
Report, huk laovlded for many yenrx one yeiu 
ruli-llnte cnufiieM Iciulllui lo,. award ol 

UnlYcrsIty DIpRnnax li Induarndt^^AUminlairatlon 
and faraonnel Managi^ni jMkiel»;allract hciWccn 
.to and 411 stifdenla dnmidll^ Ihiih Dlpl(j^a«. 
are ncaaiMaed by DdUl.ll, tor the awurvi oi 
pout hraunnte iitudcntniijM* 

AppHeulldnd are lAvltad from RniduiileK * for 
ndmivalon in the year 1964-651 all applieantcMill 
be inierviewtfd. Application ntma und proi^L- 
tue may be obtained from the Keylairar. Fadiliy 
of Tcchnoloiiy. TDo University of Mutichultci 
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YOUNG 

CCONOMISTySTATlSTICIAN,. 

RirseurLh auimnu iAKTOcIc on proieci 
{>roMic«.is of - dtf tK^Jiir Countricii lM 

^iiipiccH of rfu cinf'Mlc)mi 0 A Enittltute, 

momh. dtpindint oo «xpi^I«QCe und auallncA* 
Hons Piirm<CTn*-mUl>^ OWl Of JL964. «om« wo- 
h»n»mt»on miiy bo, , 

-\nPlkurionH, tMnriAir.lit kMt two rtfcfecs, 
nIioiiIJ he HdJrew^ tO*‘ ■, ", 

ij. Norbyc, Rik» PtKteur, Mcudon (Sulne 
ft 0(Si». Fruiicc. 

For furthor onnouncemonto 
•00 pagot 311, 323 & 324 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

nn'SRIiltNl OH MAllll.MAlKS 

VnplitHTfoni nrc Incited for two POfits of 
lit irKlR or ASSISI \N I LIllUKlK in 
I MF l>l PMiTMKNl Ql' M\lIII N/Allt S— 
one In I'UIIL' MAfUFMvTlCS miuI one in 
sfAJ'rsifl_S lU M luJttiy on ihc nv'mIi; £1 IMN) x 
iSO — i 1.150 u S’fjtr for an AhHisiunt Lecturer 
ainl tl.:.50 X £rtO —kl.oTO x £S0-> L1.K30 
iflHLlcniT buir) x i'8o — a year for a 

Ic-Atiircr; ioltial uPPt>lniinciit at iinv polni on 
, flic s^hIc. AOOllcullnns (ihrcc coplea). stulliiR 
I date oF* btrih. auMlUlcMTioiiw and cxiicrtcnec, aiul 
> nuiniiiK three rclereea, should reash I ho 
Niufstrar, ilu* UiihtTxIiy, I ecds 2 tfrom about 
fiiriber onrtUulurH may bs obiulnsd). not later 
Hfitn vfay 26i iQii4, 


Y 0U>JG I C OVOMIC S OK XDL M L 
aoiind Lnoalrduc French lansuaii 


tpprinr ai iMisuinf fa MuMglUfl Plresw^ oT j 
of UttoriMtloi^. iqtfrcKnhc*. j 

rifiB ui^ivtas^iY.OF ^^ew sooth nv^*es 

FAC^iv Oip COMMl RCt 


AppUtnirtont ■ 3UT tnvJwd tat nppolnitneni io 
u PoNi,>Doctorttl McscareU PeniHviiklp tenubh) in 
one nf the folkinlnfl Sitiixaii df Ac Faculty of 
I'omnficAv: ITcnnumlcs, Accitaili'affcy, lliMPital 
Adntlnim'ivtion or < HubinciM AdmlttKiratton. 
Piu-thir Ihformaliun ' on the fadHtfes mailublu 
mii> he obiiiined diriiitly from ihc ITeadu or 
flu Si.'hool«i concerned. 

The IVIIoashlp «l)l he .’tnurdfii in a llrttliiaie 
biddinu ihe ikirs'c •>!' DiKitir Plulo^phy or 
c(|ul\aU'nr tiiialliteatlon«. n'ldi prown ublliiy 
and udiic\«.ni^ nc id re>ottrcli.' 

The emolument will be bettic'cn txl.T^o and 
L pti' annum dcpcndiny upon qualiliea" 

lions and cxpLrlenve. I hr bjDlloHsbip ^lll be 
lOSHnicil iniiialh for one year with Tn« mossi- 
billiy uC ixicnslon. 

\ifplKutlons JO'iiiM pi''''''>nill p.ipruTil.trs. full 
dilails of .uaik'iiiie uuulilicatlons. previous 
cvixrlcnec and iianirs of twi* rt+crecs. sJuwild he 
formirdcd to ihe uq^ntmeaw Serrion, Ihc 
ijnhcMiiy of \etb H'ttlen IJow Onuc 

Box 1 , Kensington. N b.tt’.. Ausrr.TlIa. oefort 
April <0. 


EDUCATION : BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Home Stud}' Courees 
B.Sc-. (ECON.) LE.B. 

tnti other cxiemal decrees of the University 
'»r London are pffoldcd hy the MoirtipolUan 
< •iJlfMc. Also expert yiosial lull Ion Cur 
V vHiiihiMtinns. ti.C .1 Aei oiiniaiuy, BtutLlna. 

( •isthiH, Secretary sbliL Insurance. Marktilnu. 
t/UAKANILI t>F roxc HlNG UNIIL 
SULCI.SSI UL 

M rue today for frei prosixtuis .inJ/or uiJmh. 
sMilnc subject in witicb iiiu.rc’iiud. to: j 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

lOii'l. (.9'21 Sr. Mhan., 
i.r L.ill .11 JO OiKni Vuioria Sncvi I ondon 
1 (' 4 ( liy f»K T 'I tUIMvIvrd IVlOl j 

D t iMKMiMti. piolvssion.il npiiiR (tapis. ' 
MSS> vcrhiimn, sbori li.uul ir.iiisliiiini:.— j 
VLiI'lI I vies. Ill HstKoiisiuhi Koad. N II.— i 
I S' I jj:i. ) 

L IAKNyn and Sc It mine neriodiciiU. In .ill I 
liinuuuT'i's. nunictl II. I'urdcs, UVa Miuli- ' 
Ivy Koiid. N W L IIUH7s. _ , 

UNIVERSITY or CAMBRIDOb 

ITIEMHIMIM OF l-NIxINEhKIV J ^ 

\l)\ \N( I P tOURSi: IN’ THroKV OF 
sIKljt lURIS AN’P STRENCiIH Oh 
\| MLKJALS 


^inicliirrs .iiul sirciiKih ol M.iii-rJaK will he i 
lielvl III lilt' Dc'parinuin ol InRineciinK C .im- 
nifdKe Universitv, btyunninK on OcUtlicr (j. luoi. 
.Old nnishlna In June. I9r>5. 

The latest .nihanees m.ulo in ilie iindust.indiiiM 
■sf the hchiiviunr of mtialHc sirwctiirei iirultr 
sfiulc. rtpeiiUd or r.iiluiic loadinn will be I bo 
principal stibKvl ol rhe eoiirse, wiih nnriicnlur 
v-rnpliHsis on welding av a method of f.ibrlt aihiii. 
No aitiinpr will be made to tiiuh cniivcnoon.il 
meihliJs ot dcsiflo. bm pn si lU-diiy prucihc and 
possible fiiiiirc dcvciopmtiiib wiM lorm Hu 
subject of critical study. 1 

The object of the course Is not to iram 
rrseanh workers, but lo help engineers to aivply 
rhe laicst ud\alters m knowleduc. The couim' 
will include lectures, collociiila and laboraioiy 
vciirk. and eadi stiideiu will he enumraLcd to 
make a clelailed siiidy ot some probitm ol 
p.irticiilnr Iniercsi ro him. 

The course is oivn to iinivcTsiiy cradiiates 
will! Industrial csiurlcnce nnd In oilicrs whh 
sulrable cuiiivalciii uualiiiciiiions and of siittiiicnr 
raxivcrlencc lo obtain lull btiicht from an 
.idc.incc'd course 

I urther dciiiils .-ind lorms of applica'lon for 
Idmlsslon may he obiiiined troni ihc Secfcidry. | 
I, nivcrslly LiiglnceriiiR Dcparinncnr, IfiimpInB- 
loii Sued. C'nmbrulKf. Ihc fimploicd forms, 
of applicHiiiin should be rciiirncd to the Scert- 
f|ir\ not laicT ihan Miw U. I^bd. 


We 

mind your business 
MBM^n your language 


^ A. de DUVE 

ESTATE AGENTS 

20 , rue Selliard - BRUSSELS 4 
BELGIUM - TEL. 11 . 90.49 
4 CH« de Malines - ANTWERP 
_ TEL.- 33 . 10 . 4 t _ 

>OI\K)K» MR lAXI SFRVK I N I .01 


SOCIETY & SCHOOL OE 
PERCEPTION 


iii.mr of N V I Cl 
111 l.iie I'riiic.r il ol 


“DECLSrON MAKINC” 

in ilu' library ,it 'M) Itiivkineh.iin I’.iiucC 
Ko.id. S.\k I. 

NVeilnisilav. \piil 22 l‘ 7 tjJ " >u p m 
LN 1 U XN( I I KLL 

P.n 11. ul.ti's Ilf S S P iroiu ■ 

Sl.iiihy Lnrcr. I MOV M R S II , 
ly I Pixr Bcik . I> y Sir,.ci W I 


SHARE INVESTMENT 
PLANNING 

buy ^OIR OWN rOLIlY SlIMtr' 
I'OKnOIIO over .1 pcriPil of ine vi.iis md 1 
coinpleiJi nrorect vo‘" investment In the c'ent : 
of ilinth 01 coniiniiiil illness Kcp.iynicilH 1 
uiHiKi maxuntini mcomv; luv relief j 

W'rlie lod.iy for liiil iJei.iils R I Ml. RST ! 
Jt PVR I MRS I IVII I I r>. Id New I unilDil } 
Koad t hclmsl.n il. Fsccs. ; 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 
S.E.18 

/< VF.V/MS’/L A/ 01/ U'O\ 0 \UC PLlWlMJ 
J.' . , , will be held on May 7 and I“b4. 

c. 7’. cVyll/V/>£■/?9. f'Af <J . DirecMor. N.iH.-inal fnvlituie of 
' Eoonoinic rfnd Sodiiil Kcscarch, 

’ M77, A fiKODHlCK, Mullard Limned. 

Mit; A} ALtRED. Courtnulds Limited. 

0* C. ROLiTH, Uiiiversnv of Sioscx. 

Snhii-fr\ h/// />*»; The fiwernmmt’s rolp in Fc*mtxmic Pl.i 

Jnduvttlljr'Wanning, Corpv^ratc Flamiliiy:, and Ificonics Pi}|ic> 

Fee : 7 giiiudav (inclukjvc). 

Applicmioii lorms and further particulars iri>iii the Sccrciarv, Woi 
Polyrcchiiic, Welliiigion Siiect, S,h.l8. 






FOREC/iSTS 


htl|>lngyou cnake the rlj^c dodVon iO pU^aiiidg 
plannings 

Yotf €4^ oteitn us perabnal* 
fintmtt ^‘sueh Ji^dr ccmimodl^ 
coffee, animal by-products, paper, metals and some 
others. You can also obtain forecasts for the Uplted 
States and Canadian economies. For over thirty years 
corporate and financial executives have made profitable 
application of these carefully researched reports to 
evaluate trends and make plans. 

» Inquiries welcomed. Correspond in any language. 

Currently serving a number of the world*s fergest 
corporations. 


WOftLO^WfOE 

SERVICE 


J. Carvel Lange International. Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 

122 East 42nd Street New Vtorfc, N.Y, 10017 

Cable Addrew ECONOGRAM Co<*gr ACME 

Come to the Mandarin Hotel 
and see the real Hong Kong 
on Hong Kong Island! 


FU SHE Nr our household 

deity and legendary spirit of 
happiness, welcomes you to 
our brand-new Mandarin with 
Its Oriental pleasures (rooftop 
garden and pool) and Intercon¬ 
tinental comforts (660 air-con¬ 
ditioned rooms with balconies). 


YOU ARE INVITED 


to sample delicacies in six ex 


quisite Mandarin restaurants 
from the traditional Harbour 
Room to our free-wheeling 
rooftop supper-club where the 
lights of Hong Kong sparkle in 


the harbour below. 




To miik« rwrrttlons, c«ll Voaftrsyorationt or phglio: . 

LONDON: REGent 4642 MANCHESTER: BLAckfriart 1186 

BIRMINGHAM; CEKtral 2649 GtASOOWs CENtral 9030 

INTERCOSTINENTJIL HOTELS 

’ ROBERT HUVOT, ‘PRt^fOl^ ... 
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BEST CARS 


BEST SERVICE 


BEST RATES 
BEST RING 


The latest Rootes models, Including the new 
Hillman Imp and Humber Sceptre, in showroom 
condition. Self-drive or chauffeur driven. 
Proper insurance and full maintenance 
included. The Rootes dealer network at 
your service. 

Roof racks and coiners available free. 

By the HOUR, DAY. WEEK 


i CU Nningham 5141 or, can at rootes ltd. 

ROBEY HRLL • ABBEY BORO - LONOON - N.W.B. 
Gables: Rootethire - London. 


Also at: Birmingham 3 • 90Charlotie Street Tel- Crrumio,i, 
Manchester * Olympia * Mill - TsI: BlacMnars 6677 




ROOTES HIRE 


t' ; "Vi ■'' \ 



Forward 

It's uovcr 

looking 

u I tie Ilu details 

families ot mve.^itmeul 

/.■leilitiea. 

SA VE with 
TEMPERANCE 

PERMANENT 

BUILDINQ SOCIETY 

.V, To , /fmtiiinn m/.-'in 

221/227 Regent Street, London, W.l. 

' . ®. Time to Save 

Phona : REGent 7282 (10 lines) 

Managing Director . RONALD BELL 
branches end Agencies throughout the country. 



The 

friendliest, 
most forward- 
looking bank 
in {Japan 


The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 
and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized service in the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If you’re looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own, the 
Saitama Bank is your logical choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Oflicet UraiVlNi. Saitama Praf. 

Cabia AddrA»s:SAIQIHJQ*VV'0 Teiv TKZSU <.SAIGIN TK28jiO 
tfKy6j|ran6h|i Fo^o!O^VChup-fcUt Tokyo ‘ 


TELLING POINTS . . . 


1 Expert technical advice 

2 Efficient service 

3 Good settlements 

4 World-wide representation 

make the 

ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
your natural choice 


JJK ijj oj i ju:: 

1 >orlii Jciliii Street. LiT«*rjMM»l 2. 

J.O\nO\ HKilJ OTFK.t: 
2t/2G Loinkird Street, £X.3. 
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The Brilish miclcar submarine lay crippl^ oii the sea bed. Her;escape devices Were in perfect order. There .was nothing, to slop 
all the crew being saved, except ilwt Ute suhnwrine hmf l/een hn a secret reconnaissance qff ilK Hussion coast and any rescue 
attempt would reveal her presence. And that would preeipitate !an appalling crisis between Britain and Russia. It would reVeal 
that ihc British Government had made the biggest espionage blunder in history. THRESHOLD, by Stephen Coulter, is fiction. 
-But it strikes a note ol terrifying realism. U presents with c<iimpelliiig authenticity the inescapable "tuglUinare of all in-high 
command in the nuclear age; the war-by-accideni situation. 

THRESHOLD is a story which, once started, must he followed to its tremendous ^limax. 
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PMCES AliOjyiELDS 





Yield 

500 

YMd 

% 

Shares 

% 

4*84 

112*99 

4*43 

4*80 

113*48 

4-41 

4-77 

114*28 

4-39 

4-74 

115*11 

4-36 

4-75 

115*27 

4-35 

4-66 

117-13 

4 28 


High, 4H f 0*i^u«r7 3) 
Low, 371'0 (Fobruary 3) 


Nigh. 3$!rr 

15) 

Low. m $ 
(Fobruary 3) 


High. 117*95 0*nuary 3) 
Low, 106 30 (Fobruary 3) 


Prices, 

, 1964 

High 

1 Low 

89*1 1 

IB*! 

103 1 

100*3 

70 1 

66*2 

I02>4 ' 

100 

81 

69 

95*1 

93*1 

66 

53*1 

89 

86 

941. 

93*1 

97 

961, 

98*4 

96 

49*4 

46*1 

94 

8834 


93*4 


BIIITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Exchoquor 2>2%.1963-64 

Saving! Bondi 3%.1955-65 

Saving! Bond! 2i2%.1964-67 

Funding 3% .1966-68 

Convonion 3i2%.1969 

Victory 4%.1920-76 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Saving! Bond! 3%.I96S-75 

TroMury 3«,%.1977-80 

Funding 514%.1978-aO 

Troasury 3'i%.19)^1 

Funding 512%.1982-84 

Rodomption 3%.1986-96 

Funding 3*2%.1999-2004 

Troasury 5^/ .2006-12 

Consol! 4% .afcor Fob. I9S7 

Vi^ar Loan 3ia%.aftor I9S2 

Conv. 312%.aftor Apr. 1961 

Troasury 3%.afcor Apr. 1966 

Consols 212%. 

Trtbsunr 2ia%.... .afcor Apr. 1975 

British Eloccric 3%.1968-73 

British Eioccrk 3(2%.(976-79 

British Gas 3^ ..........1990.48 

_^itiih Tra iy^ 3%^... 1978-88 


DOMINION AND 
>RPOlUTION STOC 


99.17.6 

972*11 

93 *. 

915,2 

S;. 

791 , 

78*4 

95 *« 

77 '« 

S; 

S'* 

S'* 

STT, 

49*2 

42*4 

42 

I 8fil4 

TTg* 

62* 

I Prico, 
April 8, 
1964 


Noc Rod. 

Yioid. 
April IS. 

19641 

£ s. d. 
4 4 0 
3 10 I 

3 19 3 

4 0 10 
3 17 8 


Ajgriculcural Mortgago 5%. 

Birmingham 4*4%. 


LCC 3%. 

LCC 5%. 

Middlosax 5 * 4 % 


.... 1965-69 

89*2 

W't 

....1974-76 

lOiifl* 

101 *a 

....1973-75 

66*1 

66*, 

.... 1976-80 

101*4 

101's 

.... 1978-81 

74 

80 

.... 1965-67 

93*4 

94*2 

...1987-92 

55 

56 

....•959-89 

86*4 

86*4 

....1967-70 

94 I 4 

943 , 

....1971-73 

96*1 

86^4 

....1976-79 

96*, 

96*1 

..after 1920 

48is 

48 

....1980-83 

90*4 

90*1 

.1980 

93S \ 




Pnco, i Rod. Yield, 
April 15.: April 15. 

' 1964 i 1964 


£ i. d. 

5 II 61 
5 16 Of 
8 14 Of 
5 17 01 
8 4 Op 

5 6 6f 
8 14 Of 

6 2 Of 
5 8 Of 
5 12 61 

5 14 6f 

6 4 6r 
5 16 Of 
5 17 0 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


A^rll Ajiril 

$ $ 


April 

$ $ 



Acch. Topeka .... 

28 

28*2 Chrysler. 

47*$ 

477$ 

Inter. Paper ... 

Can. Pacific. 

3e*» 

38*s Col. Palmolive .. 

425. 

427$* 

Konnocott. 

Ponmylvania. 

31*4 

32*1 Crown Zollor... 

55*2 

56*4 

Litton Indc.... 

Union Pacific .... 

4r, 

41 Diuillors Soag... 

51 

529$ 

Monsanto. 

Amor. Electric ... 

42 

411$ Douglas. 

25*1 

259$ 

Nat. Distillers.. 

Am. Tol. A Tol... 

130 

1393$ Dow Chemical.. 

71*4 

72 

Pan-American . 

Cons. Edison. 

86*2 

86*2 Du Pont. 

262 

261*4 

Proctor Gambia 

Inc. Tol. A Tol.... 

59*a 

593$ Ease Kodak .... 

1269$ 

127*1 

Radio Corpn.,. 

Woitorn Union .. 

35»! 

36*$ Ford Motor .... 

543$ 

57*$ 

Soars Roebuck. 

Alcoa. 

81 

803$ Gon. Eloctrie ... 

873, 

85I4 

Shell Oil. 

Aluminium. 

31*4 

3|3$ Gonaral Foodi.. 

8994 

899$ 

Socony-Mobil.. 

Amor. Can. 

43*1 

433$ General Motors. 

81 

8I9$ 

Stand. Oil Ind.. 

Am. Smelting.... 

W'! 

96>$ Goodyear. 

45*4 


Stand. Oil N.J.. 

Am. Viscose. 

80 

81*1 GulfOil. 

55*2 

551$ 

Union Carbide. 

Anaconda. 

447g 

4334 Hoing. 

40*1 

39 

1 U.S. Stool. 

Beth. Stool. 

1 37*1 

363$ Inc Buc Mock... 

588*2 

584 

West Electric.. 

Booing.. 

1 45la 

46 Inc Horvoscor... 

71 

761, 

1 Woolworth.... 

Colaiioso. 

68*4 

68*1 Inter. Nickel ... 

77 

76*4 

Xerox. 


I FRAIKE 
Air LiquMo. 


Printomps.... 


Low..'!!! 9f-6 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


NOLUNO 

A.K.U. 


Apr. 8 

Apr. is! 

Apr. 8 

Apr. 15 

Fres. 

Free 

GERMANY 


s;% 

777 

775 

A.E.G. 

346 

355 

Bod'cho. Anilin. 

597 

583 

135-8 

153 

Bayer. 

602 

585*4 

264 

264 

Commerzbank. 

578 

567 

526 

567 

Doudchb Bonk. 

586 

581 

138 

180 

HooehstFarb... 

558*2 

547 

207 

211 

Kundonkrodic . 

456 

455 

320 

324-9 

Loowonbrau... 

I.HO 

l.iOO 

358 

365 

Minnosmann .. 

243 

240 

329 

322 

Siomons. 

612 

604 

259 

264 

Thyston-Huotto 

238 

236 

160 

154-5 

Volkswagen ... 

579 

586 

•9 

97-1 \ 

HerstotC Indgx 

109-74 

108-13 


Apr. 8 

Apr. IS 

% 

% 

534B4 

535*4 

865 

863 

523 

528 

FI.20I 

FI.20I 

666*4 

669*1 


b»€. 3f. 1963-of00. 


Stondard and Foor'o-lfUllcao (I94l-43wl0) 


CANADA 

Abitibi Pr. A P. 
Aluminium... 

Boll Tol. 

Gan. Browor's. 
Can. Imp. Bank 
Can. Pac. RIy.. 
Hiram Walkor. 
ImporitlOH .. 
Noranda Mima 
^wor Corpfi. 
Stool of Canada 
Trans.Can.Pipo 
Aloncroaf M. 

Indax . 144' 
High.... /46* 

Uw. 13/ 

/$S6m 


334g 33*3 

53*g 53«i 

10 10 

62ia 63 


40ii 40S 
34li ^ 
491, 48< 

45H 44«3 

lOig IIH 
23h 24{ 

16*1 M 

9 145*4 

; iiriS' 

100. 


H/gfi.... Iff*46 (6.4.64) 

Low . 99*88 h.1.64) 

Ooc. 31, 1959-f00. 

AUSTRAUA £A | £A 

AmpolPot. M/- I 10/8 

Ass. Pulp 8 P... 38/6 39/5 

Aust. Con. Inds. 63/- 62/9 

Ausc Oil * Gas 37/3 31/4 

Bril. Tobacco.. 28/9 29/3 


40S Brokan Hill Pcy. 59/3 


• Ek dtvidond. 

(o) fnsorim d 

(p) Raiulcfng 


I. t Tax froo. t AswHnod avorago Ufa. 7 yoara. ITho noc rodompci*** yklda allow for tax at Ta. 9d. in £. I Ex 
dhridond. (bi Final dhridond. (c) Yaar’s dividond. (0)To oarlioac data, (f) Flot yioM. jg) Ex all. (h) Aftor Rhodoaiai 
f from split of Fodoration of Rhodosla A Nyauland Stock. )ap<*nM* pricbs luppqod by Daiwa Socurltlos, Tokyo. Canadian 65 


O.J.Coloa. 19/2 18/10 Mitsub. Eiocc.. 59 58 

Foil A Toxtiloc. 8/6 B/9 Midub. Hoavy.. 78 80 

LCI.. AN,Z... 55/6 Nippon Eloet... 197 202 

HyorEmpoHum 36/5 37/- Sony. tn 386 

Roadv Mhc Con. 13/6 12/6 Toyo Rayon... 171 173 

WoolworNi ... l8/« 18/- Yawaulron... 55 52 

Sydnay Ind. Dew /onat 

/n44*-37/'S9 370 74 Moragg 1209 09 1225 14 

High . 379-2/ (27.2.64) High.... 1338*16 (29.1.64) 

Low....... 364*31 (2.1.64) Low. 1205-48 (6.1.64) 

1937/39-100. 


Ex copitalisation. % Ex rights. ti Equivalont to 8-0 starling, 
isian tax. (f> To lotost data, (n) Intonm sinco roducod or passod. 
65 Stock Industrial Indax suppliod by tha Montroal Stock Exchango. 


K. N. Hoogovan 666*4 669*3 

Kon. Zout-Kat. 874 875*! 

Philips (Fi.25).. Fl.i52 FI.I5S-8 
Robaco (FI.50). FI.228 FI.229 

Rotterdam Bk.. 337 334 

Thomasson A O. 702 725 

Valourop.FI. 70-4FI. 71 0 

Zwanonborg .. 965 988 

Index ... 348-4 3502 

High....356 4 ns. 1.64) 

Low . 339-5 (28.2.64) 

1953-100. 

lAFAN Yon Yon 

Aimomoto .... 267 289 

Fuji Iron. 52 50 

Hluchi. 70 72 

Hondo Motor.. 283 292 

Kirin Browory . 204 205 

Mitsub. Cham.. 128 129 

Mitsub. Eiocc.. 59 58 

Midub. Heavy.. 78 80 

Nippon Eiocc.. 197 202 

Sony. 378 386 

Toyo Rayon... 171 173 

Yawau Iron ... 55 52 

Dow /ones 

Averoft 1209-69 1225*14 
High.... 1338-/8 (29.1.64) 
Low . 1205-48 (6.1.64) 






































































































































iwi ECONOMiSt An«!lL 

LONDON: NEW YORK: FRANCE 
GERMANY: HOLLAND: CANADA 
AUSTRAUAi JAPAN ~ -- 




aaOMAHDXH QMA YHi40M 


41/J 

10 /- 

38 / 4 lj 

29/3 

21 /- 

M/7»a 

76 /$ 

28/3 

97/74 

16/3 

13/9 

13/101] 

73/6 

20/9 

77/6 

19/6 

49/74 

67/- 

31/14 

69/6 

21/6 

t8/6 


17/9 16/6 

*?/r 7 


109/7* j 93/- 

22/41, 19/44 


16/6^4 1 13/3 
33/6 27/7', 


3813 d 531,6 
25 b 20 d 

1140 15 b 

^ d SO b 

II d 13 b 

no d m b 

t 252 >iac m\iic 
15 a \6hb 
71,0 Il4b 


16/6 5 a 

16/3 7'2a 

32/104 10 c 


20/7'a 71, a 

27/104 10 b 

22/6 55 c 

46/6 S b I 


..Jti 

:ifc 

‘.ij/- 

.5/- 

. .O»vy-A*hmort,..,, .5/- 

. 6u«c( Kdvn. f.Ci 

HMd Wrightion ....5/- 

Rbi^d Chaim. O 

Tub# Inmtmtnti. 

.Vickers.61 I 

Ward (Tho*. W.).£1 

.Wfilnian Smith OweR 5/- 
Woodall-Ouckham.'. .5/- 
FOOO 8 TOBACCO 
Alhed SuvpUera.. r, 10/- 
Assoc, British Foods.. I/- 

BovrU.,.. £f 

Brookd Bond 'B ... .5/- 

Fltch Lovell.2/6 

International Stores. 5/^ 

r,Ly6m‘A’.£1 

^anksHovis.10/- 

Spillers......V- 

TSfBLyle..£1 

Td^ Stores.1/*^ 

Gallaher ...• • •'O/7, 

IhipMI tobiee6.....£l^ 

HMURAIKl 

Briunnic.. .5/- 

Commereial Union . 5/- 
Equity & Law Life...5/- 
GeheritiAeclddm ...5/- 

Guardian..5/- 

l£l 8 General-5/- 

iNorthern 8 Emph... .£1 I 

■peeH.5/- 

Prudential 'A*.4/- 

Royal.5/- 

Royal Exchange.£1 

MOTORS 4 AIRCRAFT 

Birfleld.5/- 

British Motor.5/- 

. Jaguar Cars 'A'.5/- 

KoUvRoyce.£1 

Rootes Motors ‘A’ .. . 4/- 
Lerlind Motor* .... t .61 I 
Bristol Aeroplane .. 10/- 

Hawker Siddeley.£1 

Dowty Group.10/- 

DunU^ Riibber .... 10/- 

Joseph Lucas.£l 

Pressed Steel..5/- 

THplex 

Anglo-American.... 10/- 2 
Consolid. Gold Fields £t | 
General Mining ..... .£1 Jl 
Union Corporation .2/6 
Free Sum Geduld.. .5/- 'I 
W. Oriefontein... . lO/- I 

Western Deep 'A'-£1 { 

Western Holdingi . .5/- - I 

Winkolhaek.iO/- : 

Charsered..IS/- 

Rhod. Anglo-Amer. lO/- 
Rhod.SeleictiofiTtt. ..£1 j 
. Tanaanyik^Cons—lO/- j 
De Be^ LMd. Reg. 5/- A 
Internat. Nickol . .. n p.v. i 

London Tin. 4/- j 

RTZ.10/- ! 

AngloNornesa.£1 ' 

Briu 4 Com'wealth. (0/- j 

Cunard...£l 

Furness Withy.£1 

P4 0Defd..if 

Royal Mail.£r 


5 S* 5 »i 

t X 


5 ?^ sJA. 

137/6 145/- 

10 lOSu* 

23* . 234 

35/- 36A 

82/3 84/3* 

16/6 17/- 

17/2*4 10/4*2 

32/IOialI 34/1*2 

33/8*4 33/5*4 

6/6*4 7/0*4 

104/3 109/7*1 

21/14 M/^4 

31/4*, 32/7*2 

33/9 35/6 

38/9 39/8*4 

75/7*2 78/4*2 

14/8*4 16/64 

27/9 30/10*2 


n'v 



\hW 

1*4 57>9 

r* . 


1*4 46/3 

2*2 57/9 

2 61/6 
«4 

3 31/3 

2*4 25/- 

14 26?- 


7 34/3 

2*4 29/14 

2*2 49/10*2 

7 32/74. 

2 46>44 

28^6 : 

... 50/6 .. 

... 12/6 


... 25/9 

::: S'/^ 

3*. % 

6*5 77/1 

I 20/9 
... 32/4', 

14 

7*4 52/3 

14 28/9 

7 7/6 

14 6/- 
74 7579 



^ d DeLaRu 


CnJyliHai .. M 

South Durham .. . .£F ' 

Steel Co. of WalM... .a 

Stewara 4 Ue^.. 1 

John Summers.£1 ‘ 

United Sce^.£1 1 

TIXfW I 

Engtish Sewing Cotton £1 I 

FinVlSp^ersT..Cl 

UnieesMreCotton ....Cl ] 

Courtaulda . . .Cl 

Weqt^idlng Worsted Cl 

Woolbnmberso.rCI j 

BnSfpdd Dyam. 

CeUdo Printeik.eZ-^ 

Coau, Patoni C B.Cl 

JuceHidsi5Chei.>-10/- 1 

TRUSTS. UNO 4 , 

mOPEITY ^ 

Alliance Trust.5/- 

8ET 'A' Defd.S/- 

CaWe 4 Wireless.... 5/- 

nnhp Hill.$/- 

Industrial 4 General .5/- 
CKy Cenam Props.-. .6/- 
City Lend. Real Prup..£l 

Land Securities.10/- 

LondJ^ty.Freehl^. 10/- 

Cons.^^ia 4 ilnds ... £1 

lokel (Assam).Cl 

Highlands 4 Lowlands 2/- 
London Asiatic......2/- 

Unlted Sua Batong .. .£1 


A. E. »G. Un.Tst.. 
Bank Insurance.... 

Bank Units. 

Bnt. Ind. Flan. In . 

. 2nd. 

. 3rd. 

. 4th. 

British Life Units .. 

B. S. International . 
, Brit. Sharehidrs. .. 

Capital Units.. 

Commonwealth... 
Community Un.... 
Consol'd. «TS .. 
Domestic Unit Fd.. 

Elect. 4 Ind. O_ 

Falcon Trust. 

First PraV. ‘R«.* .. 
Jopema Units 
InlurancaUnits ... 


April 15 
17/4 18/2 


15/6*2 16/34 


must PRICES 


I 3*20 fnviitment Trust. 

^ 3-61 li. 4 G. Can. Tic. 

3*99 Second H.4 G... 
5*02 Metals 4 Mins. .. 
5 09 Hid. Ind. & Gen. 

4-98 Nat. 4.1.9.$. 

i 4 67 New Usua ...... 

1 3*55 Orthodox Unit.. 

3 57 Oversets Units .. 

S'71 fropits. 


, ^ Scotbita.^. 

' 5*15 Soetsh^as. 

I 5 02 Scgudipiu. 

> 3 '12 SecuiTty 1st. 

4 00 ShMd’UnHFund 
[ 4'98 Sputbern Uniu.. 

4-55 TS.T.Cap. 

T.E.7.4nc. 

,4-98 Unicorn Trust... 
117 Welsh Oragen... 


April 15 

Vr* 


5/114 6/34 
Z/.?4 


zz/ni 19 fn 

Wlk- 


•* Yields based on assumed dividendsAllied Ironfoundert, 25%. Assoe. Television, 45%. Barclays PCO, 10%. Bristol Aeroptana, 12%. British Petroleum. 11*,%, tax free, after scrip hsue. 
Burmah on, 13^4%. Builln’s, 47*2%. Calico PrbitaiS 12*^, Mter scrip Is^e. Dittlllefs, ip'g%. Efllott-Automatloft. 9*2%. Guinness. 19*2%. Menug# *7*2%. Rank 

Organisation, 17']%. Shell Transport, 30%, tax free. Tasco Stores, 20%. Thorn Electrical, 20%. - • • • 


Efllotc-Automatlon. 9*2^ 
Triplex Holdings, 11^ 


Guinness, 19*2%. Montagu Trust, 17*2%. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Tm BCONQMIST 



_LI 

c. - A'A- 

: A t 

LtniDON CLOSING 

EXCHANOt RATES 


8p 

1 Effoctiva Llmlti 

April* : 

April 6 

us f. 

CanidfonS. 
Frandh Ff... 
SwktFr.... 
Btif foiy Pi*. . 

Dutch GM.. 
W. Gar. Dm. 
ItaNan Lira . 
Swadkh Kr. 
Oankh Kr. . 
AutcHanSeh. 

* Omeial iimi 

a-Ts-i-ts* 

13- 622l‘f4-027 
Il•t4-|^54»t 

137*06- ^ 

I4l0f 
9-9eVtO-284 
ri-037-1 h36Sr 
1725-1775 

14- 27>H4-70 
I9-06I1-I9-62 

72-2L-73-345 

tt. 

iliV* 

35 

IO-09l4-ii 

ll-ll-U 

174814-49*4 

73-26-29 

l-79*S|4-'»it 

m 

139-32*2- 


KIY «ONfY ANO^ AWirmAat RATCr 
AnHf IS 

. . ^11. I . . I 

London 


■anil rata (from 





Ldcml tucherltiat... 

J moMhti* t 

' ‘ 4^1-5 

5-Vi 


Local wicKoHtlat 
Flntnca houfti .... 
GaN mofi^t 
Claarinf banict* 

minimum. 

Day»co-day spraad.. 


rJiML pZ- 

naa crada Mitt.. 

luro-dollar da^ita: 

7 dayi* notica... 

3 montht*. 4-4>2 

luro-aiarlinf dofwalta 
(In Paria): 

2 dayi* netka... 4i|^4 

3 montht’. 4lt,«.i.S)|4 


Now York 


1-501 


Troaaurv billa: 

April 7. 

.. 13. l-adt 

rorward covar (3 monthg’): 
Annual intpratc cote. US doliart 


Harkot oapor: 

Bank biTit. 

Carta, of dapotlu 


3-75 
3 00 


Covorod ArbHfogo Marglno _ 

In favour of: 

u^Mlla...... Naw York. l|t 

Primo dank Ollla. Naw York ..... in 

■ uro-dollar/UK local 

auOioritp loana.. Naw York. I# 

■uro-dollara/luro-atorllnf. London.. <44 

Thaia covered arbitrofe murf/nt shew the i/ifTerenthh In 
rates on the particular eterling and daltar assets, as adjusted 
far the coat of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Data alt 
Tender 

1 Amount (£ million) 

1 91-Day 

Tandar 

l«ua 

Ouc- 

tundlng 

Offarad 

Ap^llad 

Avaraga 

Rata of 

Aliocmant 

Allottad 
at Max. 
Rata* 

1961 

Apr. II 

fl-Oav 

210-0 

371*2 

a. 

74 

d. 

0-S7 

ri 

2.660-0 

1964 








10 

210-0 

371*6 

74 

3-n 

& 

3.160-8 


17 

210-0 

360-1 

74 

3-63 

38 

3,130-0 


24 

2J00 

362*1 

74 

3-81 

M 

3,100-0 

H 

II 

200-t 

3ii*i 

75 

2-01 

If 

3.070 0 

Pah. 

7 


406*1 

75 

5-97 

9 

3,030 0 


14 

2100 

374*4 

75 

6-84 

21 

2,980-0 


21 

2100 

33S*2 

75 

8-88 

56 

2.940 0 

•9 

2t 

220-0 

3#*t 

06 

1-66 

68 

L890 0 

Mar. 

6 

220 0 

37S-'S 

06 

0-42 

19 

2 . 8 SO 0 


13 

220 0 

400-1 

8S 

11-85 

17 

, 2,810 0 


20 

220-0 

365-1 

85 

11-94 

41 

2,790 0 

M 

26 

220 0 

356-6 

86 

0 41 

46 

2,790 0 

Apts 

3 

220 0 

305-1 

86 

0-12 

34 

2,790 0 

99 

10 

230 0 

411-4 

86 

0 25 

01 

2,770 0 


* On Aoril lOch candart for fl-dty bilk at £99 IBt. 6d, 
lacurad 32 par cant, hifhar tanden being allottad in full. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

A MARGINAL risc in the British Treasury 
bill rate aocomtnmed by a declkie in 
the United States bill rate produced this 
week a slight shrinldiig of the margin in 
New York’s favour on a covered exchange 
of three-months bilb« whidi narrowed to 
per cent from A per cent the preceding 
week. At Friday’s bill tender in London^ 
the discount syndicate submitted an im- 
changed common bid of £98 iSs. 6d. for 
the seventh straight week since Bank rate 
was raised to 5 per cent. But total appli¬ 
cations rose» panly because £jo million 
more bills were on <^er than the £220 
million put on the market a week earlier^ 
and pardy because of increased demand by 
the Bank of England on behalf of its 
customers, mosdy Commonwealth central 
banks. As a result, the market syndicate’s 
allotmoit fell further to 32 per cent from 
34 per cent the preceding week and 45 per 
cent the week before that. The rate moved 
up 0.13d. per cent to 86s. o.i5d. per cent. 
In New York, at Monday’s weekly auction, 
the rate on three'-months maturities 
dropped to 3.484 per cent from 3.503 per 
cent on heavy demand stemming partly 
from investment of die proceeds of the 
recent American Telephone and Tele- 
grai^ financing and partly from dealers 
restocking inventories. 

Credit was generally dght in Lombard 
Street throughout the week; but the fact 
that official help has been coming unfail¬ 
ingly in spke of the stability of the discount 
s^dicate’s bid for new bills indicates that 
t^ bill rate is now just about where the 
authorities want it. 

In a foreign exchange market that 
remained quiet throughout the week in 
spice of Labour’s gains in last week’s local 
elections and this week’s budaet sterling 
traded in a range of $2.79^^ to 


United Statet 

Canadian $■. 

French Fr.. .. 

Swiw Fr. 

Belgian Fr. 

Dutch GId. 

W. German Dm. . 
Italian Lira. 


Thrao Months forward 


, Viac. pm 

‘ter 

pm 

15-IOc pm 
3<4-3 c. pm 


Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fine oz. i 35-06 I 

Invostmont Currancios 

Inveitment $ (London): % pm I JI I 

Secunt/£ (New York): %dk) 0-4 I 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchoquar Roturnt 


pm 

IS-lie. pm 
3<2-3<4C> pm 
4i4^pf. pm 
6W94 lire dk 

3507»| 


I0<S,4 

0-4 


£’000 

Eatimaea 

1966-65 

April 1. 
1963, 
to 

April 13. 
1963 

April 1. 
1964, 

CO 

April II, 
I964_ 

Waak 

andad 

April 

13. 

1963 

Waak 

andad 

April 

H. 

1964 

Ord. Ravanue 
Incpma Tax.... 
Ochar Ravanua. 

3,043.000 

4,412.000 

45,311 

121.710 

48,661 

115,597 

26.897 

59.574 

35,063 

65,553 

Total. 

7.415,006 

147,011 

164,258 

86,471 

100,596 

Ord. Expond. 

Supply Sarvicei. 

6.549,000 

839,000 

164,500 

34.965 

126,100 

37,036 

83,400 

4,422 

62.600 

12,814 


Total. 

7 . 3 G.O 68 

199,465 

143 J 36 

87,822 

75,414 

"Above-lino" 
or Oaflclt.... 

Surplus 

3ii444 

till 

MSI 

IstlBl 

"Below-lino" Gxpanditura* 

32,237 

27,289 

7,195 

11.408 

Total Surplus or DofIcU 

64^,681 

2LI67 

8.546 

13,774 

Non RSiu 

Net receipts from : 

Tax Rosorvo Cartificatot. 
Savings CartWeatas. 

ktt Bo 

4,015 
•~S.400 
— 189 

rrowinf 

6.534 

-2.400 

866 

1,049 

-2,700 

-104 

-232 

-700 

766 

Pramium Savingt Bonds. 

1,000 

900 

500 

300 



—S7J 

5,900 

— 1.225 

134 

. 1 





Net repayments froth the Civil Contingencies Fund 
£7 million in I964<65 compared with £8 million in 1963-44. 


REGIONAL EARNINGS 


After London and the South-East, the 
adjoining Eastern and Southern region 
provided the highest average men’s earn¬ 
ings in manufacturing, industries last 
autumn, although there was virtually noth¬ 
ing to choose between this region and Wales 
where high earnings in the steel industry 
pushed up the regional average. When 
construction and some the service indus¬ 
tries are included, however, the Midlands 
become the second highest pa^ng Iregion. 
The figures compared in the table are aver¬ 
ages for skilled and unskilled workers, the 
proportions of which vary frona industry 
to industry and region to region. The 
ordinal statistfot were released in the 
Mimsfiry of Latxmr’s bulletm ^Statistics 
on Incomes, Prices, Employment and Pro¬ 
duction, No. 8, March, 1964.” 



In 

Manufa^ 

curing 

In all 

induatrias* 

% Incroasa 
in all 

induBcrIas* 


region 


induatrioa 
£ a d 

£ a d 

■inco April 
I960 

Induatry 

dad 

London and South Saatarn 

18 4 II 

17 14 0 

21 5 

Printing and publishing of nawa- 
papara and periodicals 

23 15 5 

Midlands 

17 17 5 

17 8 7 

17-2 

Motor vohScIo manufacture 

22 7 2 

Bascarn and Southern 

IB 4 3 

17 3 4 

28-7 

papara and periodicals 

26 6 2 

Waloa 

18 4 2 

16 8 7 

18-4 

Iron and acool 

20 13 7 

North Waatorn 

16 10 9 

16 4 8 

19-3 

Printfng and publishing of naws- 
papore and porlodlcms 

24 19 4 

Yorkahira and Lincolnahlro 

16 3 II 

IS 19 2 

17-4 

Han-moda Sbras 

ft If 1 

Nprthorn 

16 It 6 

15 18 9 

17-0 

Synthetic rasins and plastic 
matorlala * 

19 2 0 

South Westarn 

16 II 9 

15 14 9 

22*7 

Motor vohlala manufacturo 

21 12 4 

SiBOtlond 

IS 18 8 

IS 9 18^ 

19*9 

Mamtfactura of contractora* 

21 16 0 

Northern Iroland 

14 1 1 

13 8 4 

18-2 

Mane. otc. 

Aircraft manufacture and repair 

16 10 8 

UNITED KINGDOM 

17 I f 

16 14 II 

11-7 

... 

... 
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He enjoys the good things that come from abroad. Don’t we all ? But 
we should not take them for granted. They must be paid fiw by the goods 
Britain sells abroad. ExptMrts of s^ and things made from steel pay for 
more than half of them. Today, the steel companies are free to get on 
with the. job of selling steel. They’re doing well for all of us. Why tie 
their hands with nationalisation ? 

BRmSH STEEL 

TOMS well fbrjOT 

LBM\/E WELL ALONE 


BRITISH IRON AND STiSU FBDKRATION STCBL HOUSB TOTMILL STRBBT LONDON SW1 

v-* ' ' * tea/a 



ifBit woo^maxr 



FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


-THE roots 

OF PROGRESS^ 



covnrrKv climax eNsinv united (Pcpt. e) covENmy 



















ouslnila 


AUSnUUA IS BUSY... 


Hundreds of British, European and North American companies 
have found It good business to establish branches in Australia. They 
are welcome contributors to Australia's Industrial development. 

AUSTRALIA HA 8 - 

a stable political climate :fc a skilled expanding work force 
a free enterprise economy ^jt a fast*orowlng domestic market 
great natural resources ^ nearby Aslan and Pacific markets 

Information on Australia's apmomy Is awallabla from 

rnmmi repkseiit«tives at AumiAua Houst, uwDoa, w.c.2. niinE bm 2435 

MW «T m OmCES OF m NSDITSABIflllA m EACN STATE 

In9§rtwd by th9 Commonw§»Hh Govwrnnwot ofAu9trtll9 
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Econoifki^ Mlehnna 


Bottom Y*t 


; iJ-sJ i/ -■ 

' 1 , * f '^-■‘ 


Negro Crossroads 


Swaziland*S'‘BI<io<ions 


Mr Bmtth'd .lOurney 




r ,'■ . 4.y>;A 

• I*' 1-: ; , 


Coilisioa M» Cyprus ? 

" ‘ >v' ' 


Galletf t)r dA Gaulle 


StiAm Strauss 


Carlos of Hentzau 
Labour^ First Priority 


Primary, NaSlodf 


Crime and PunJa^iawtit 


Tale 

_ ; •..■ 0 

Food F^a^s^^ 


Shyliig away fironi revaluation or flac a t ■ raaffliSiaiti 
German anthoritlcs look like choeeia^ ^-.^aSnilt^ .lliatif 
dread t domestic inflation (p. 4 C 1 ). .-.•.«< . /'/■■■ '’’i"''' 

tody’s tiouides have brougln an eclipse, to 
may mean no mote than ieq^ontty rdUef 'l^; 

Hie American economy shows none 'a j^lfe j^dp. 
wwp|d,J|n|^,.l»^|piat> necessary (p, '-,;. _;■ 

amfet *« Swiss-ta ^y leotribi^l^J^s^^li^; 

but ip be a very mild affair (p. 4io^W 

' Ecoiipil^Wictlooa against South Afirkj iSli ^ot on. 
is td" aV^jd Intemadonid odium, and tf{|^^aaaAtl^iBa 
til%.\f'ttMajS'-l^dve attd more open l&|j^orldi^ 

Ameocm aailitants are capitalising on Nbj^^'jKustration m the notlhri^ 
endaogei^ the bill to advance Negro righilj^’^jyd). 

A lion, a boot, a bicycle pump, and m unl^l^Hee of'th4 

the white ultras (j>. yji). . 

A less ftwmal invitation to Ixmdon might b^‘(<^i^wef » ® 

(n a<‘7^ * 

ip* 357 >" ., >'r 


(P- 357 )- ' r ;■• ifS 

To Athens to Ankara and beyond die enmkj^^iil^l^fW'? “ ^I^**^* 

wide (p. 353); in the idatid; both siifcs uj^arms and dig|iBg 

in politically in positions that seem 3-^5?*^; . , 

French bppoahion to thdi-gOj^M ^ 

dettbemte imreaaoiuilMmiiSito'l& wirtKW»piS8^te®»^ |f||JMi* 
ttoa hm awakened spemill^:saHMrt;,thn-futiire^^^ 

Bemn’s tobassadews diis govemmint mbie 

be ready to tailor its.'pqjlic^' mtyaids 

A remnder of^somethinf-iong-ihouji^ 4 l^.i^,.l^bi^^'J^*'f'^'-f^^i^-.- 

Modernising tfe British economy isT-abour^s tal^rag ^; its first pd^ff ^^d 
be the radical^^orm of unemployment pay to mra movement for irwdttfiSiHwn 
posable <p. 351 )'.,/.‘ . v ; -v"'-;';'.-.-' , •'C..-.^.*'-'* 

A plea from ^ very you% t 3 %i;^Ak mbdi^ shoutd^fcibiri^if^in 

while «ccondary;and higtettiiWucii^ h<« ;^ 4 imcuj;ht (P- ^i 5 )< ' ^ 

Mieavy sentenoeii;;te a;B^||:Q^^88teA;e8mbl^^^%H^^ 

reform of the treatment of juvenile offenders ih Scotland—all these show now inc 
relationship between society apd the criminal is changing (pages 384-388). 

The VC 10 , with tall-mounted engtocs undermlnlnfe its eCont^lcS, does not 
look like being any more successfiil tii chidlOnglhg Att^HtSito suprem- 
a^ in. long range aircraft than Britain’s three earltef ^btttpts since 
(p. 399 ) 

Efficiency in farming should not be scuttled by sp^rious. huntmiarunism (p. 360). 

The new British Lion needs arOng mai^ttaeht^ l^'ft' itt dai^^ 
pliant technocrat (p. 406). , / , 


The Econoftilst M Founded 1843 fli 22 Rycter Stt^t. St. James's. London. SW1 ■ Detinled oohtdhWott hofe 3S1 



Naltipn in*y turn W* W(nd to tbi? pojlfoleum 
oiiot;^ jpUnl jit trafii^ar S^ar*; ytt ito unMtn 
PjTOMacoJo much In •vidonoo In tho liti| i^t bustles all 
around hinii the clothos, tbs sboss, the homes and 
offices of the mttitng crowds; the cars and buses, lamp 
atandiftia and lllumlRatod aldn*>fhay all may owe 
a«malMil(|t^:|>Otroieuii«chOinloaia In thair fabrication, 
fiincitM of hntah. Ifvan the hand that feeds the pigeon, 
may hold a pteatic bag of crumbs. 

Jo many Ibinga aroUtnl ua today hare tba/r origins in 
palrohum ehamleais. BHC is ona of iha largest producers 
o/ibeae cbemfeeia In lr/fato.° 


'Htish 
l^fydrocarbon 

G - ^ 

hemicals Limited 


FACTORIES: Grangefnouth, Stirlingshire. 

Bagtan Bay, Glamorgan 

H^tOfncjiPavemshin tfowir, Meyfalr'PI#e«4.1-ondwi W.t 


Stat OND CJ.ASli FOfCrACHi FOA I HE kCOKOMfS'T PAID AT NEW YORK, N.Y. 
PuMlaiaMl iwakb cveiy btiurdai. fi<i>*two iinata • vcbt m London. bnfiluRd. 
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LETTERS 


m 




Unless carrespenidems specify to the contrary, the Editor reseri^ 
the right to pnine indhidual W> 5 f the sM^ avaiJablei^ 

s^hiyyfi zt'P/nn'i f jir? 


Sterling in Election Year 

Sir—H aving come out boldly a littte while 
back in favour of an immediate drawing by 
Britain on the International Monetary 
Pund to buttress the reserves h^ordlt^^ 
Degin to decline, you seem now 
April 18th) to be wavering. The iflp '' ' 
that you adduce for not going to the 
' arc ndne of them very compelling, b|j|| 
least persuasive is the thought thatjjm|' 
Mr OUaghan might, if he became 


tisan calcula4<^:n^ fhe amount of gold tl^t 
it ^uld be. 1^0^ ip conven iw stocks . 
of imports diifing X^4. 

No ddubt'ill Ms be fegarded 

the Chancellor ^d his officials as givi^^ 
dangerous hostagesf^td ‘fUrtuhe. Cdajmii- 
ments <rf Ms kind act<e riways ihbobve*!^^ 
But so is a mm on stcrlii^ dimag d year 
in which ^ner^ hi the foreign exekmge 
^markets will idready be stretdied, and: may: 
break wjicn it is suddenly Pimypcfd that 
Britain is mending: abroad substanriaUy. 


ccilor next autumn, be embarrassed^ ^re tha^h is eann^g. Yourp fait^iiiUy, 

should he be ? The only point at issue iS; ' tendon, , .. Andrew ShonfibiD 

whether, assuming the reserves fall th^' - 
year, it would be a good idea to show'jn^'^ , 

abof Shining 

available sources—just how 


at the disposal of the British a[|it|lOM<^S ^o 
fend off a speculative attack <91 the pound. 

► But since yois do raise M "doubt aboui^; 
the Labour party's views, it cdMorces the . 
case, which has always scei&d veiy; , 

strong, for a bipartisan agreeo^t hn mei^ 
^ures to be taken for the , 

in an election year. This 4 ^ 0 ^ 

be precise and k should bilblicfacd as 
widely as possible. Surely both paxiii^ ivill 
recognise that whoever whUs M%lecti^^ 
the govermnwt before; and flter , 

beneht from a ay^ematid attempt to red^ 
the extra spd^ativ^ Visks^^ affeedtig the 
pound in 19^. One r^ult would hie: that 
the present ^ven^ent lyould bfe/i less 
afraid that poptical Capital might be made 
out of a draw’ing from the IMF—^hkh is 
in fact needed partly because of the Expec¬ 
tation that the other side will wiff. V 
Having drawn on, tie various^ addi^nal 
funds available, wbici af Mr Maudlmg 
showed in hip budget speech would btivo 
the effect of di^b^ the published reserve, 
the tacticid In^dung of die res^cs Mill- 
selves Js^^jj^proVed. This co$ud;be 
done by dtearly as possible 

reladonship fb cunent economic It 

is comiMiji Aat Wc^shall 

reserves; as'^jesuU of the bipytoSif :! 
imported stodeVedutfeg a year of Ecomnid ' 
expansion. Let the Cmancellbr of the 
Exchequer say what he re^rds as tfic tol¬ 
erable loss id gold Mm , this ciose^urkig 
1964 and set asidd sum M ; 

additional resales mobilised, Worder lo 

^We should start ett by 
this is a year in whidj^^we intt^ 
^cse^\cs^fW’;.VaMd bu 85 ih 4 #S illS^S;: He ^: 
should aim clear.i^^^ 

balance 

than the eacpbcied^^^^M lb tsit the^’ 
special reserve fm stockbuilding was about 
to be exhausted, he would talK additional 
measures to restrict the growth of demand. 
Again, it should be possible to make a bipar- 


aedvides ofl^tbc P5 federal J^rji- 
jtbie p)nnnisskb kfar from bdng an 6bjfcb-' 
vi^ve Slid tstir statement of this complicated 

number,’ -el' ■ ^ 

SupreM 

was {iibnq>ted ' ni^,. !l^ *^ 4^: 

approval in ^ the 

system but by an'icdon bn^ 
conference Amerind linei^'whSiii subse^*' 
quently ent^cd all die to 

It and whose ithairoiao, in 

the.International* Bxeend^ Aims._ 

strongly defended^ the syfl$e^* ' 
you seem uii^waiT that die Fedtfal 'Miuci'*^ 
time Commission has frustrated;|^ appA- 
cation of internal confer^M (ftfialtw to 
America shipowners guil^ bf 
The state^nt pf the MibiDtCer # 
port, quoted at the hcginning^i^ 
r^erred tq a recent ?MC 
^ect .amounted to a^cWm;!^ 
of agtcments.bi^ve^l 
Mpiiwner^ no m'attef wtercfi; 

.CHk the world, $ tr«ie wi^' , 
any way involved, Furiheratb^^l^^ , . 

^ shipping l^slatkm. that 
,FMC, in admimstering, idic -lew*^;t^^ 
take as Its sole criterion Is m M 
interest of the commerce of Ae Mniked 
^It is the prin^le behind /thip 
with"" its far-reach^ jurnkfit^nal 
mercial impIkatiobs^Mt gdf^ 
of the objection' ll Europdffi^and 
its, and of .s^ownOrs and 

;!lfc U, surpi^ tltal sb^ a ft^i- 
ksc^ sh4Ud have rcjociyed do 
^ e iMthpfl^ed and^M^ tneii- 

... 

1t«i£ .^jQboentnUi^ ' iR«6ad m. 
of the. coofereoce syu^ apparently lead¬ 
ing you to .the conduaion ^t some form 
of governmental regulation is necessary. In 
doing so, you dismiss the attitude, of gov- 



■-y^‘ 



era|rv^ii[^vpf shipowii^a of shippers 
ume^saj^o belittle the 
WQrk.qf M Ship- 

qwn^r Dealibj^ attitude of 

gmMMen^s.m^^ it Aould be 

rbdeilkd that dnfy Uk 1!)edeiiiber the ten 
Biropieln j^eifbnienta ^affirmed, against 
M-biglgMiad Uf teFS shlf^g le^lation, 
that tnr thdr viwahe ^elatteiittiip betwoea 
ooofeakiloes aodrahippert coold ban be left 
to ;M^partMv,Aw8dw^-,r>fThi8 atd^^ 
ia endjo^ by cargOyinfifliiests in Europe 
no less than by Eoeppeaa shipowners. 
The cqacini^ aooordin^ 

should, oc to. ensure thi^prc^ madmiary 
for ,d^ing;,iiAb common 

imetw to^ the two barti<^'ttiould taut and 
should operate eatisfaemfly: In this re^rd, 
1 may obSwrve t ‘ ‘ ‘ 

tive ^d :i:eprei 
beeh' 


Qt of effec- 
bodies has 
parts of the 
it has gained 
the efforts ol 


world, althoug 
■ welcome 

ers themselves and of governments, 
case for self-regulation of the reia- 
shipowners and sbipiiwrs k 
Il,stroag.ioiie,aa«tr90g indeed 
ipi^rred uiDJe^ were 
" sumption Aat itlioes not 
. ft »i some 

'vVlIne) dP Iboldf^aborne 

asured 
inually. 

_ . . dei jpevjbpcrated 

Ibfough conferenoesP'^r'^^ Xhp extent, 
and compte^ of theae Movements, 
it,would-be surj^isini if there ware no dis- 

smem. Ill 

peiatiojj 

machin- 
Qs, they 
I. enormous 
J &as taken 
during 

w;A the 

defiattdii thw g^ieps kf ^ratas which 
'Certaid^j^^ ae^rbitant. 

The^ytnjA on cqmat mveatedfn liner ship- 
^g has beeh j^lo^ Aanin ali^t every 
^ihajor domestic mditstry. - . ► 

Turning* to the CdmwItteE Mv^uropeao 
Shipowner^ it should he ppjnt^|^t that it 
is poCf as ass^^ m of that 

coinmktee to iave8Ugi|$e,Goi;iiphatita of ship¬ 
pers. rtsobslqic^#^ 





croadbrnEnts^^^^,!^ ' 
the cpinmercial 'bpcr of 
^ln this Wdy^i^^ 

. .. ^ng the 

nations a. common polw on 
which is endorsed by their governments no. 
less than by their Aipowners. Its efforts 
Continued an page 339 


laiy cn- 
ition on 
itional 
ittec has 
inaritime 
matters 
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When ntarginaHandismadenioirefcirrtif^ 


Agricultural productivity calla for now ideas now . I$R 
reaaareh ialMips^idinfl thom. EKjierlimrrta have been carHed 
edt in con|uncilon With British reileafch establlaliriientd 
aM b'n field frial in'fhiii Middle East, In the appileatidn of 
spray-pii latex, fmidahes*. Early rewil^. Show, that a th|n 
layer of latex film op poor soils aids moisture ratentipn and 
radMcea aoU erosion and crust forniatlon* Application of 


thiahind of teehnlgue eeuld bring meny aores of marginal 


land throughout the world into productive use as well 


as inoreasing yields on existing acreage. ISR, Britain's 


largest producer of synthetic rubber, has its sights fixed 
firmly on the future; Today ISR 'makes a wide range of 
synthetic rubbers of consistent guali;^ and known 
pyoiMrtise. Production increases every year, keeping p4'ce 
WRH the rislrig demands of several major industries. And in 
thO future 7 New applications for these materials, and new 
matariaie top 
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qWBBfig^ —^ 

li ivc already resulted in modifications of 
SI »me of the more objectionable features of 
I S l^slation, though unfortunately not of 
a 1, Thia is not a o^ligibk achievement 
a id deserves, I suggest, encourageixn^, 
n ther than disparagement, frqpi'rT^ ) 

I conotftist. ’ J » > - 

You make no mention of the Committee 
European National Shipowners* Associ* 
ns aro its work in the general sphere of 
5|ipowner/shippcr relations. Possibly you 
unaware that this committee and its 
Junterpart, the European Shippers’ Coun- 
cl, have now formalised and extended the 
k procedure for resolving differences over 
* conference praaiccs. Shipowners and shi]^ 
p^s represented on these bodies are confi* 
dent that their problems, which involve 
many aspects of trade and shipping, can 
bOst be determined through the practical 
knowledge and experience qf those who 
piovidc and use conference servicOsj .E^ptri- ■ 
eOce certainly does not suggest that any' 
better result could be obtained by niachin- 
ery patterned on, say, lATA, which has so 
frequently been the centre of prtAHM^ V. 
iutei national conflict, or the 
Inter-State Commerce Comrnlsskm'lipfch 
has helped to reduce the dome^dc to£firoad 
companies to penury.— Yours 

A, £; 01 Pkoke 
resident, Chamber of Shi|$atig; of dMi 
IjimdoHy E.C^S United Khtgdbttt 


unemployment there are higher than 

on Tees-nde. You yourself show that 
juvenile unemployment is higher on Tees- 
side. In any .caae, it k not the present 
uqqnploym^t Iwtts that county. What 



^*^^^*Wrlocatiqn.^Yo ftuthfulW,^ 




eoL Council 



Sir—O n page &24 of your issue of Febru- 

wageo Si«^^^u?Sj^ii^t 29 ^ce con¬ 
tains the phrase “ (roughly equivalent to 
Britainjl yl^MMP a44f: A^erlf 4 ]^af 'guying 
Gtdde). Since Consumers Onion would 
be ^ ostganisatipiy rp&led tx^, . 
the ^otirre^l remende jwoiild.^ hive been ' 
“. . . Britain's Which ? and America’s Con¬ 
sumer Reports.'^ 

is puMiped for profit. Which ? atra 
stmer do not takeijidverdiing •nd-" 

are pubfiidicd in tfie pidtlkpterest rndp: 
pendent non-]Mfit « 3 Mafiinef teOfifig'; 
orgaritpwoa;, (G wwHB»tf «*' Aptiaafion in 

!.). ObcTlKtMD it 


Scotland or N&0i] 

SijR—Your 'copfMiictttay-iS'^ ^ . 

situation whkh ha^ ttiajett’as a rcsidk^ip the 
cajbinct's choice of GlasgO^v as the ne 5 * 5 ?t^?*r 
ti<)ii of the I’osi Office Savings Bagy ;afe~ 
niL^rc than justified. It is'j|i(ficuh, l|jpikvcr. 
lO understand your asscrii^ thstih^ cabi¬ 
net decision was “very proWMy right.’” 
Ipe basic advantage of Tees-side—rccog- 
nfccd by the Post Office staff—is the com¬ 
parative lack of congestion. Does it really^ 
n^ke long-term sense to move a big gover^- > 
nint departmeni out of the congestion of 
I.bndon into the congestion of central 
Cflaseow ? 

we m the north cast have one very big 
government department, the Ministry of 
Pensious and National Insurance, and this 
is very n^tionafiy^ sited on the orda^r of ^ 
Newcastle, ^ In. previous dec^oMaMiatian . 
projects, the Post Office itself has d^tosm 
smaUer (and hcucc, prq^umahly* oyn^ , 
gested) placci^ foe Its ;icw devdoomc^tpp , 
Chesterfield, Lytham $t Anne^ JPorh^.., 
cig. ... . ' 

we have i nasty tha< jro pm- 

scht nonaeAk has lujm ^ly^be^fib'lhe' 
normal processes of (Section have' t^llapsed 
in the face: of strong politk»l presSuiys at 
the top. We ate willing to be convinced 
[Otherwise, but the Prime Minister has 
declined to discuss ythap^^pr^with the ., 
Sforth East Developmenf Cofiml, msiih- 
:aining that “ there is nothing to be gained ” 

:)y such a discussion. 

TTie only reason the Govemmem have 
jiven for their assertbn that the nadonal 


m _ 

of the US, 
critical and 
movement i 
out the ivorld. 



If'fixectttivb ITireCttjrf 


Salazar's Open Wound 


Sir —The article on Portugal in your issue 
of March 28th gives a wrong impression 
about the so-call^ conflict between invest- 
(mcnLafid.def^^ cxpendituitS. , 

/ Poiitttgel’^ finaficc midiatei .is <|iibled>as 
saying that private investment has shown a 
marked drop. As I understand k, he said 

focmatjVMt m the private sector regain'* 
ing the expansionist trend lost hi 103 ^ and 
4 per cent increase over 1962 (2 per 
Cf»t over i 9 ^i) was expected ; and also that 
, mttid C4pi^ formation in manidactunng 
was upj^ Muc II per cent. 

_Thc as&r]don that “ as taxes and the prfce 
neni spending on wcl- 


WKH A !' a Bwm "' y 3 fS 8 n 

iog of permanent consumers has been undo 
considcracion by the power authorities 
non - permanent consumption has beei 
restriaed almost evcfv year. 

, important, nowever, is what i 
^;^ut the liquidity position. Ban! 
s'We by more than 18 per cent Iasi 

S »ir. Gold and foreign eas ph a ^ JhddiW 
8t December reacM $8^7 ^'iBiUioiiy 1 
record level correspondshg tb mdee tlmiir l* 
months’ imports. In the first half of 
the influx of 1^-term private emta 
showed a net increase ot 717 xnulku 
escudos—die biggest for severad years. 

Nobody would deny that the burden oi 
defence tesulting from war in Angola mak^ 
it harder to maintain a high investment rate 
The problem, however, is not one of nKmcy 
but one of real resources. And here th< 
OECD’s diagnosis docs ntx appear a; 
sceptical as your correspondent, m its suf- 
> oh IV^gal, published last June 
‘2nmeu^’It'^'point^ out that additimia 
government demands on the national output 
will be difficult to satisfy wit^ut undik 
Strain unless productive capacity expand! 
rapidly, it is also pointed out that “th^ 
fmeign exchange reserves provide ampld 
.^margin for an expansionist policy ” and tna( 
die agreements recently concluded 
foreigii iong-tenn loans and those in course 
€i negotjadoii illuscrate ihe.cds^ 
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When you have a problem in thermal or sound 
insulation, plastics reinforcements, corrosion pro- 
tecfohj iBir filtration, go straight to the ^ple most 
tttperienced in the manufacture of glass ftbres . .. 


Fibreglass 

□mited 


FIBREGLASS LTD • ST. HELENS LANCS • ST. HELENS 24022 
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Our aim and object as makers of “fine” papers is 
consistency—to produce them as nearly as is practio 
able “like peas in a jpod” to the basic specifiaation. 

There are 430 var|8Ue$—It iday be 431-^n a paper- 
making machine nrlUcIi might fhistiate this objective 
but as practical papermakers we turn them to the 
advantage ot invtf thistomers and we are proud of the 
restdts. 

Drop us ia Ihm and we wlU gladly send a compre¬ 
hensive sample range bf bur products including the 
famous "Fufinar” offset series. 

«I.A.WBIR LIMITED 

Paper Makars Kllbagia by Alloa Scotland 
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Alitalia’s Far Eastern service offers you the comfort of Super DC-8 jets 
all the way to Sydney. With Italian hospitality and Italian efficiency to 
see that you get there on time, after a memorable and pleasant journey. 
Ivlore and more people are choosing to fly hy this world-ividc airline. 
Alitalia’s 100,000 mile network of routes covers six continents. Next 
time, book Alitalia. , 

AlltUNB 

AUmiA jS IN Au-M and OpES ^ERYWH^ IN THE WORLD 

: 1 .?• < i '' i-' il^AIJA oiScefV.'' ft ;• 

tOKDON 261i«» GLASGOW «2 j^c!«niw St., C.l. Oty 8^ 

MANCHESTER 621 Royal Exchange, 2. Deaoagate 2202. DUBLIN 68 Ifiddto Abbey St., 1. Tel: 49422 
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’ Of course they’re all dogs. But they’re all different too. It’s the same with 
Sijsel—ii;’s not just oo^ indusoy hut ipmy (0ermt The steels, 

the madiines. the skiUs and the selling knoyf-bo^y are, aU different. 
Things are working weU now through Britajn’s speci^sed steel com¬ 
panies^ NationaUsation would stifle initiative Md m^e Steel less.efficient 

and that would affect jv<w<r standard of living., ^ . . / •• 




»B.T..HjLnoK ANO aTa.i. raP.RAT.oa.JtTMu 
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You’ve about 

Hilton comfort and hospitality. And all 
those nice things you've heard are 
quite true. 

What you may not have heard Is 
how very reasonable itall is. What ex¬ 
cellent value you get for your money 
when you enjoy Hilton hospitality in 
any Hiltpn Hpte! or Inn in one of 27 
cities throughout the United States. • 


Children? We love tijeni. 

1 prove It, thtere> no chariP 
Chltdreo whojsliire your 
>e U-SA-^fllHIIton 
thfrfamlly eiong: If you’re j^hg Nw " 
York for the 1964 Woritfs KalY, you 
can select from among fiye ^at > 
Hilton Hotels. On the gltfiouejPacIflc 
coastline; ybu’lt find Hilton hosplUilify 
at the San Fraricisco Hilton, Qpe.nlng 
May 25, or the Hilton Inn at San Fran¬ 
cisco’s Airport. To the North youi^aVte 
the Hilton Inn in Seattle, Washir^on, 
and the Portland Hilton In Oregon'. If 
Los Angeles is on your route, thei^S' 
the Statler Hilton or the Beverly Hilton^' 
And if you decide to range over Te)dia,.‘ 
you shouldn’t miss the lovely Sharni'- 
roel^^'lton in bustling Houston or the 
StWHf Hilton in Dallas. ■' ■ '. . i 




.. .for reatffatlone' 

4if»n HtfMls and inritlA.e 



Hiffen Hi^s and 
sewjfi. ^il^i'thrauglgi^INi- 

Steant^il^>;Cornpan]ri of 'iuty. M0m:' 
N«ei (^riHflton Reseryattona 
In Lbnd^ HYOe Park In itoniie. 
3151, in Amstenslann 73:<ld-si^ in' 
RotietidaRr 144044, in 
90, Wturifch 47 74<74,, ItfP^rls’^, 
*ac Ci)!p’6, in Frankfurt ^74!$. 

' Oiai^ THB u..a.A.TH4 'itkjefiH wwr.'; - 


Skytint of downtown Hou 

And here's what you get for your 
money: a comfortable room that’s 
fully air-conditIoh{^Court^ushe% 
ful service from pefs^^'en; 
and helpful little toudi’es llke’tmaing- 
ing your Pounds Into Dollars. 

Food? Ah, here’s where Hilton hos¬ 
pitality excels Itself. You can enjoy 
anything from 0 modestly-priced 
snack in a Coffee Shop to a gourmet 
meal In a fine restaurant in any Hilton 
Hotel or Inn. 
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THRIVE IN- 


SUNDERLAND 



Th« extensions to Sunderland Technical College 
are typical of the changing facie of Sunderland!^ 
new houses, new shops, hew ri^s and new 
factories. - . ' m ' ^ 

Good road rail, sea and air communications 
combine to make Sunderland a . 

industry to develop. - • y 
Sites and labour readily avsltable^|^^^V:i'4S4f‘:v * 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 



Bnquih^i for fuithv mformation to 

R. E. VIDAL Industrial tieualopment Officar, 

BURDON HOBSE, SUNDERLAND Tel SB2II1 



STEEL FOSmi) 


Ifj 





Whether it is vyjth .hui><ired.s of small size 
shdvefs or walkirig'dra'flllne with 43 cubic yard 
buckets (letiQth_20 ft. 2 ins., width 13 ft. S ins., 
height 14 ft. 6 ins.), all are available In 
the 




s' ' 


range 
and made 
with finest 

Wear Resisting Steals 

STEELMAKERS 
fiORGEMASTERS 
STEfLfOUNDFRS 




LTD., CAST HCCU worn, SHEFFTCtD^ ENGLAND 










land t^ 

loohM) ^IJdl^^t jire*$e\'^n wondci^ 

that desen^^*. an especially long look. New low 
transatlantic air fares of ^107.3.0’'* make air 
travel far cheaper than before. 

1. McAint Kushniore. Canned fmiil a nifuiutalnsiJc^ tlic 

heroic faces of Waslungisnu* JeitersKw, I’heodort 
Roosevelt and Lincoln ga/e across the Black Hilli of 
Soutlt DalvoU. 'riicir heads, as high as fivc-storej 
buildings, were tlie labour of fourieen years. \ 

2. Niagara Falls. 'To date, seven il]'ad>ised optinjisti 
have gojic o\ er Niagara in a barrel. Most people prefer t<> 
took at ti*c kalis iyoin a sighlseeing boat. 'I’his eosts 7^ Jd. 

3. Gnmcl Clanyon. All >se\v York C its eoiiTt! be 

into jnst a J3-niilc stretch of the frrand Canyon, tt is 
217 miles long, a mile deep, 4 to 14n»iles wide. No lone 
has e\er exjdored the whole Can von. JJiit you can! see 
soHic of it cm tniilebaek, on or through telescojKS, 

■ ' 4. Ohl- ^aithfpl • Geyser. 'I’hrs the patnarr K of’ 
YeHmvgrtonr-Nathmaf twrr b n n tl rr d -geTTrry. \fT ' 

erupts almost hourl\, sending a steaming eolumn of 
wnter 150 feet into tlK‘ air. Old Faithftd has iieljKxl make 
Yellow stone the most famous National Park in the I'.S. \. 

3. GeJdeti Gate 'IIk" Oojtlen f fs molx* Ouin 

an efricicni steel link across San Francisco Ba\. ft Is tc* 

a symbol of w elcome to the t'nited states of America. 

- Bfqtioi^ ^ ‘ ; ^V^ciij t jtf|eac«i?0ca; ;tvcrc: ^ 

young, a l^haraob sat on the throne of Efe^pt. They lia\ e 
8urvi^ed forest fires that raged 


co\'cred America, and not one of them has been luiown to 


die of old Aro^]\ f 

these 250-€i^t-|t^c ^ehiicpJi^ i V 

National Rafts - Vosemite, Sequoia and Kings Canyon. 

7, Skyscrapers of New York. Alany Manhattan 
buildings tower 50 storeys or higher. See them from a 
' sightseeing "boat as evening falls and a fingertip of light 
toudies each whidow. \\*hen )oii do, you’ll realise why 
John Masefield called New York “that romantic, 
beautiful, exciting city’^*. 

2f-day excutsioH P^Utrn air fare Loftdofi-Xetv York is 
ttffsc dotvn to £f07,J^. And tpccM m fam for 
overseas visitors note make extetniVe travet tiilMn the 
I .S,/h more than just a dream, ^ar otify'£35 ,' 
yMi can huy 13 dfonff the routes of 13 

reifional L ,S. ahUnvs, These airlines serve 48 states 
and mri 330 cities, 

I'nr j(i71.S.(», you can buy 45 da}s of this air travel. And 
if NOii pnrelucse your ticket before leaving home, ycui 
save pacing an e\ira fixe per cent transportation tax. 

- fn actdTTTOTr, two tTStTTsconttnmtal birs companies rn the 
■C.M.A. offer ctars of‘imtlmiTcrt travel along their 
roiues for only £35,7,2. (Ihii \<»u ntn.\/ buy xoiir bus 
ticket hefotx* leiixiiig lH»iiK\j , 

How to staitad , 

Sec \oiir irawl agent, airline or steamship companx. Cr 
/visit the; li,S^ Ti^TDi,\Ser\jfce cjffiU igj^o HthfOl, 
Lo^d()f^ (Telephone: Wi Gent jSlJS.)'^ 

Aiid .qpldj’ 

visa to the hvpost. 


• Effective after April lat 1064 subject to spedu! dates and times. 
Tor details see ^vour travel acetic. 


Travel a nerv norld—tee the I'.S.A. 
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Yickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) Limited, have the resources to tackle all types of engineering — light, medium 
or heavy.These resources cover skills, machinery, factory space, finance, technology and research facilities on a 
vastscale.The examples and statistics given here arefrom theWeymouthWorks ofVickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) 
Limited, one of many all over the country able to supply the right products at the right pfice for yo^r needs. 

Put Britain's most diyerso engineering company to work for you. 

Write first to: R. Wonfof,'Director, Vickers House, Millbank Tower, Millbank, London SWl. 
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Costain, wao the first major British construction company to move 
into continental Europe. Shown in this advertisement are some 
current projects' in Bcl^hw where, as a result of expansion, Costain 
B.A. has moved into larg[er offices at 11, Boulevard Bischoffsheim, 

Brussels 1. Costain is also active in Spain, Portugal, Holland and 
iprance and enquiries are equally welcome at: 

COSTAIN S.A., 11 BOULEVARD BISCHOFFSHEIM, BRUSSELS 1 • BRUSSELS 1881 IS or 

itICKMIO CSJWtII (WWWECTS) WESTMINSTER BRtDSE NO., LONDON, S.E1. TEL: WITERIOO1171. CABLES: COSDOWN, LONDON, S:E.1. TELEX No. LONDON23347 



It makes sense to call in 

COSTAIN 
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Labour’s First Priority 

A LABOUR government is likely to come to power in Britain nex^^ Ot^ben 
Its first few months may deddO whdto h is going to 6c a 0^ 

or a dreary mess. There is t large element d fluke in whethef aa 
ing government captures a theme and seOse of forw^ ihOveineht Ini its 
days. On the whole, the incoming Qmservative government 1951 did this, 
with a theme of “ setting the people free ” from physical controls. After the 
first two years of Conservative power, people were kicUncd m loofc^to 
Labour’s days of radontng with healdiy re^gnaoce, and that is a maior reascib 
why Conservative governments have lasted from then imtU now*. On Ae whole, 
the incoming Labour government ot 1945 did not^ after its loud start, socceed 
in achieving a similar success, and Mr Wilson should now giv6 mu^b more 
thought to how an incoming Labour government in 1964 could dp so. 

Presumably the ±eme that progressive Labour politicians wilt.most want to 
attach to their name is that of modernising the British economy, and of radically 
rejuvenating or recasting the large oldrfashioned segments d British industry 
which are at present working at well bdow full efficiency. There is a desperate 
necessity for somebody to get excited about that theme, but it is at present 
greatly in need of some practical sustenance. The only immediate step whicli 
Mr Wilson has proposed for a Labour government is that of granting more 
generous tax allowances to firms which invest in modem machinery* Unito the 
Conservatives, Britain already has as generous investment allowances as any 
country in the world, and it is doubtful if any great new surge can be imparted 
by further use of this weapon alone. 

Rather more hope might be found in the idea of giving a dynamic new 
“ efifidency consultancy ” role to a new-style Ministry of Production. < A main 
weapon might be the sheer force of shame through the publication of blistering 
detaUed efiiciency audits. By all means let this be backed up by a greater willing* 
ness to discriminate in ux policy in favour of the industri^ of tomorrow and 
against those of yesterday, by stirring shareholders into action against inefficient 
individual managements through requiring company accounts to be more 
informative, and even by threatening competition from nationalised ventures. 
More power to Labour’s elbow if any of these devices really worked. But it is 
difficult to see how this system of galvanising private enterprise by publicly* 
employed investigating enthusiasts could even begin to be effective until after 
a fairiy lengthy period while the necessary staff was recruited, trained and made 
its first reports. And all this time the eventual shape and prospects of any such 
efficiency drive would be subtly affected by the atmosphere created during the 
first two years or so of Labour power. 

The argument of this article is going to be that there is one particular reform 
which Labour would be wise to legislate for in its very first months—and which 
could have a dramatic effect on the atmosphere in which its subsequent planmng 
is carried out. The reform is not a novel one, for it has already been recom¬ 
mended in these columns. It ought to be the very reverse of a politically difficult 
one, St least in its first manifestations. 

The reform that is needed is to raise short-term state unemirfoyment ben^t 
by a spectacularly large amount in the vOry^ first session of a Labour parliament; 
and ihen to recognise doggedly b^nd the scenes that the Unfolding bf Labour’i 
plans wfll require an increase in short-term unemployment, because large 
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numbers of people ^ noed to chafige thdr jobs. Tbe reform 
is not (me that sbcwUt be bandied in any vay half-heartedly, 
just by a “ reasonable ” social welfare sort of rise. The new 
system of unemf^ment benefit should mean that anybody 
who is nuute redundant in his old job will get something y$jy 
close to (or even above) his previous weekly darnings while 
he is searching for a new one. Tbe period allowed to him 
for searching for that new job at near-to-fuU pay should 
depend pardy on his age, and pardy on whether he needs and 
acccpB!ej{^nsive rftralnihg. , ‘ 

ft bd Sivd thatany i|iscridti^te]s^em4 of wage-rel|te|],' 
age-r^ated, and letraining^relafed 'benefits orthis kind wbiud 
be complicated to work out, and could not possibly be imple¬ 
mented in the first session of a Labour parliament. In that 
case, , let Labour bring in an interim scheme in that first 
session, with the promise of a full scheme later, as with the 
Beveridge nadtmal insurance scheme between 1946*48. 


T hb financial burden of a scheme of this sort would not be 
great. The latest (April) returns of unemployment 
suggest that tbe cost of unenq>loyment benefit to the national 
insurance fond cannot now be running at much more than 
about million a year. To quadn^tle diis would add only 
an extra £150 million a year (less certain savings in national 
assistanceX ^<1 hy definition most of this would be paid out 
in the unemployment areas of die country where there is even 
now some sladc in resources. Tim true inflationary effect 
iqmn the country, if there was one, would probably be less 
than the extra £$0 miflion a year to vtiiich Ldxiur has this 
week foolishly recommitted itself by saying that it would lift 
national health prescription charges from everybody, includ¬ 
ing foom millionaires. When unemployment cose and the cost 
of the scheme rose, too, diia would be precisely the time when 
it would be right to increase (femand by running the scheme 
into deficit. 

There would be the usual argumoits about encouraging 
the didionourable work-shy, backed by the instances of un¬ 
skilled labourers with large families vio even at present can 
get niore from national assistance, including children's allow¬ 
ances, by not working dan by working. But tbe surprising 
tiling is that, of tbe quite sizeable number of present labourers 
who could fall imo that category, only a tiny minority 
do in fact remain unemployed. By tying much higher 
unemployment benefit to 1^ wage earned by each redundant 
man in his ptevioua job, and to the period when be tyas 
genuinely searching for a new jobi n new unemplcyment 
schone would not greatly incKSse ^ number of such long¬ 
term cases. In any event, tbe country would lose less by 
wosteftilly paying some unemifloyed layritouts than by its 
present meth^ of distorting die wh(fle economy in order to 
protect many employed stan^boins who are not really needed 
in their i^esent lobs. 

A stmogef^ if aillier, objection 1 ^ die Trades-Union Con¬ 
gress is that it tWHild be uciair to raise unemployment benefits 
without raising sickness ben^ts and old-age pensions simi¬ 
larly. The answer to that is that any future efficiency 
drive is going to have to increase the number of people who 
temporal fall out of employincnt while they have to change 
dteir }<fl)s» but it will be no pare .of aiqr ^ciency 4 th^ to 
mcrease tbe number of the sick <n: die old. The temporarily 
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economic system, not of die mcii^ security system « .diey also 
serve who only stand and wak in ihe pool of peopid WOO ar^ 
having to change jobs in ft Chlnglng eptiD<khy, aod they sboulcj 
be paid an economiif wage for doing soH 


F or let there be no mistake that some increase in short; 

term u^mployment is going to be e^eqtial if changes 
ate.^q be m|ide. The more formright management consult- 
ttotl ii[^.be.exaggemting' when they say that Britain's present 
national income cot^d be produced by half of Britain’s 0.ese.nt 
labour force working with Britain’s present stock of capital 
equipment^ and that a large proportion of the other half of 
us oughts to change jobs in order to make the new capital 
equipment that Britain needs for really full production (as 
dktinct from misleadingly full employment). But there 
is certainly some element of truth in what they say. At present 
Britain is in tiie absurd position that whenever its output starts 
to rise by more than 3 or 4 per cent per annum, it immetliately 
runs into what is called a shortage of skiUi^ labour; the 
Government then resorts to policies which stop any further 
rise in output so as to “ relieve tiie pressure ” on that skilled 
labour, even altbough a very large part of it is locked up in 
industries where it is not being economically utilised. 

The fearful danger at present is that the accession of a 
Labour government, with its inclination to “ plan ” the 
economy in more detailed fashion and its bitter memories of 
the pains el old-fashioned unemployment, might actually 
m^e this situation worse. Those promised efiSciency audits 
from tbe Ministry of Production or^dsewhere wifi reveal a 
large number (f cases where large numbers of men are un- 
ecoaomkaUy employed in Britain: either because they are 
providing goods and services which are no longer need^ (as 
tbe railw^rs), or because tbe old-style thmgs they are produc¬ 
ing could ^ imported more cheaply from less devdoped 
countries.. The proper thing for a planner to do jn such 
circumstances is to recommend ways of moving workers out, 
-of the uneconomic and d(x>med employments as quickly and 
painlessly as possible. Unfortunately^ the improper tetm>ta- 
tion to which be often succumbs is to devise new ways of 
pr(q>ping up those doomed employments, either by subsidies 
(as on the railways) or by import restrictions (as in Labour’s 
present “ plan for cotton ”). 

Tbe Labour movement in 1964, is an .qneasy alliance 
between, on the one hand, tflidec smd staticrjgaiiukd men, 
bound by tradition and die trade unions ; and, on ^ otiier, 
pcogtesnve and generally ypiinget men who veiy^'t^tefi ^ 
not lemember bow Labour ^yemments in 1945-51 actually 
behaved. Tbe progressive gtptfis, especially in the .tmiversi- 
tiea, often accuse doubters like The Economist of being 
unduly crabby in the suspicion that Labour’s plaanets will 
not be Beeching-jike .efficten^, enthffljasts, but protectionists 
who will be more (xnservative than ^ Conservatives. Here, 
in tins need for a new attin^ to '* imemplo^w.relief,” is 
a test case* A gre^ deal for'^ fu^e the'eountry and the 
party wp depend ^ whether tbe grst'fhajor oet et a Labour 
government will be spmetfait^ that wiB foeffitate cMnge, or 
smnething that tnll.idhiiilt iu The initial nloves be 
psyebofogicaUy allrimpoctai^} and, t^ tkne to m to get 
Labput wpamitted to this.,linrti'^V^^ 
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Collision Course P r ift dangerously close. > * * 


I F someone were to suggest that Cyprus was heading for 
something like the Spanish dvil war, with Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots in uninhibited conflict' and outside 
powers supporting the two sides, the suggestion could no 
longer be dismissed as pure^f^tasy^ Turkey and Greece 
would, of course, be ibuneflkt^fy eflgaged, but it Wbufd be 
^ very diflicult for other, greater, powers not to get gtadUi^y = 
dragged in too, while the United Nations fulminated helplessly 
\ on the sidelines. This is not said in any spirit ol provocative 
^ alamusm. But when Turks in. Ankara begin to drop bitite 
about leaving Nato, when Gr^ks in Athens acciike the Turk$ 
of violating the Treaty of Lausanne—^for forty years the sheOt- 
anqhor of Greco-Turkish relations—^and when in Nicosia 
Cypriots of both communities pay scant heed to the authority 
of the United Nations, it is surely time for a little thought- 
provoking alarm about where all this is going to lea^i. 

No sensible person in Ankara or Athens can really want 
Greco-Turkish friendship to foxmdcr over Cyprus. Athens 
is inextricably involved because four-fifths of the islanders 
^ arc Greek, Ankara because of the obligation to protect the 
Turkish Cypriot minority and also because the island, only 
forty miles from the Turkish mainland, could, in the wrong 
^ hands, be a threat to Turkish security. For both countries 
Cyprus has become a highly emotional issue of national 
prestige—although it is unlikely that either Greeks or Turks 
would have any real stomach for a full-scale fight over it. 

The Turks’ present attitti4e fnay, indeed, be bluff, but it 
would be a mistake to treat it lightly. If, in anger ovfcr what 
ihcy believe to be inadequate support from their Nato allies, 
they were in fact to take the unlikely step of withdrawing 
from Nato, they would, of course, be no nearer a satisfactory 
settlement of the Cyprus problem. But they would be landed, 
at a time when they are hard put to it to finance their economic 
development, with the heavy burden of supporting a military 
establishment capable of defending their neutrality ; and it is 
not likely that closer relations with Moscow (the Soviet 
ambassador in Ankara has smartly come forward this week 
with offers of economic aid) would compensate them for the 
. loss of the western orientation on which they set such store. 
The Greeks would lose the shield that Turkey now provides 
between them and Russia; thus, in a wider context than 
Cyprus, it is m their interest too that the Turks should not 
be driven to turn away from Nato. 

It is not hard to see why the Turks have started to turn on 
the heat, by harassing the Greeks and the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate in Istanbul as well as by hinting at feaving Nato. 
For months they behaved with restraint Over Cyprus, even 
when the Turkish Cypriots were very hard pressed and openly 
hofMdg for Turkish armed intervdition. As far as they can 
see, their restraint has earned them only the derision of the 
Greeks, in Greece as well as in Cyprus, and the disillusioned 
reproaches of the Turidsh Cypriots: The Greek Cypriots, 
with their great preponderance in men and ^Mapons, have 
begun to give the impression that they believe th^ have got 
the Turkish Cypriots where) they want riicm, and nded only 
wait for the United Nations peaice m secure and cdofinn 
their victory. With time apparently on his skie. Archbishop 


Makarios himself (whatever the views of his more extreme 
supporters) may be willing to^ follow the repor|edly string, 
advice given h^ Ath^s lastyWe^kf: to cokwiM ftrj^^ber 
UN force. TTie'Turkistf Cypriots, on the ottierhlu^ ^batty 
heartened by the tough stand now adopted by Ankara, seem 
determined not to give any further ground or to co-operate 
with the UN in any ihovc that m^ght be remotely to their 
disadvantage. 

I T must by now be clear that the donsetjuences of 
deteriorating situation be felt far outside the 
and that the remedy has to be sought not only in 
in Ankara, Athens and probably New Yotk too. The 
need is to end the intolerable state of a^h in bodi 

sides in Cyprus respect the UN peace fdtee only they 

chink it is to their advantage to do so. It is prdbat^'futiSe 
at the moment to hope that either community will giVc Up 
suspecting aii ulterior pt^cical motive in evety move Uiatt the 
UN commander, General Gyani, mkkes. But if his audiority 
is not respected for any better reason, itm^st be froih fear 
of the consequences of disobedience ; this means flowing fiie 
UN forces tO react more tbughly if theit authority is flouted— 
as the Canadians did last week with good results. 

The basic problem of restoring peace is to disarm the 
irregular forces on both sides. This is a very tall order, as the 
British discovered during the Boka troubles. But if it is to 
be done at all, it means not only giving the UN 
troops authority to disarm irregulars, to search for arms, 
and so on. It means making it possible for the UN troops 
to be seen not only as the restorers of law and order, but also 
as the guarantors of security to those who have given up their 
arms. If U Thant cannot himself give this additional authority, 
he should consider summoning the Security Council; this 
might produce delays and recrimination, but the alternative 
may be tt) condemn the UN operation to failure. 

The UN force in Cyprus is there, however, simply to hold 
the ring. Mr Tuomioja, the UN mediator, is there to help 
bring the two sides together ; but real responsibility for a 
settlement lies with the leaders of the two communities and, 
above all, with Greece and Turkey. It is frfain that both 
Athens and (especially) Ankara enjoy a great deal of influence 
in the island. It is unrealistic to maintain, just because Cyprus 
is ostensibly independent, that they cannot and should not 
exert their influence to secure a settlement. (After all, as our 
correspondent in Nicosia points out on page 368 , there nOw 
seems precious little hope of the Cypriots achieving a settle-* 
ment by their own unaided efforts.) It must, however, be a 
joint and co-operative effort, assisted by the good offices of 
Mr Tuomioja (and perhaps by the friendy advice of Britain) 
and not overborne by the extremism and parochial ambidons 
that tend to predominate in Nicosia. Its aim must be to devise 
some wSy which the Cypriois can live peacefully together^ ’ 
or at least to jprevent the enmity created inride the ^and from 
spreading to Athena, to Ankiura and beyond; t' 

Jwsi over five years ago Greece and Tiukey astounded the 
world by suddenly, and apparently spontaneously, dropping 
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their mutual hostility, abandoning their extreme attitudes over is it too much to hope that Greece and Turkey, once more 
Cyprus, and corc^ratin^ to moducc the agreements t^t wete ^ r^^sing thjf they are set on a .dangerous collision pc^ufse, 
later signed in Zlkidr and Ldhdofi.’ ag^ihehtS HaVe kglw dropiii^eir j^<9ii|it|r ftpAfotm 

not been a success and will need to be ra^oatly revised. "Bui^ ' settlement h ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Gaulle and Tonic L * 

The French opposition disagrees; w^tii die GiauJIle on Ejurjopean . , . 
union, but less clearly on what. Europe ought to do . ^ 


G eneral de gaulle’s operation on April 17th, and the 
visit to London from Wednesday to Friday of his main 
prospective challenger for tbc presidency, M- Gastoi^ 
Defforre, inevitably dra^y attenr^n to the uncertain futur^ 
of gauHism inside and outside France, As qur Paris corre- 
spcj^ent shows on page 366, there is little reason to doubt 
that the general w^ soldier that he means to stand 
again for the . presidency some time* before the cod of next 
yegr, wd tl^t, if he does so, he wiU wiin. But fqr the first 
, time since the Fourth Republic collapsed like a house .of cards 
, six yi^ar^ .agp apd CincinnatMs str^ naaiesticaUy into the 
ruins, tjbnre are sij^ in France of a reviving political debate, 
that lopka forward from .General de Gaulle and not backward 
to anciem regime^ in Algeria or the Patois Bourbonu Much 
of the credit for thiamu^ go to M. Defferre, with his moderate; 
but persistent advocacy, up and down the country, of an 
alternative point of view. So that speculation on what the 
of^sition to General de Gaullf might do, especially in foreign 
p^cy, if M, Oefforre came to power, is now pointful--:if 
only as an exercise in assessing the shift in the centre of 
gravity of French attitudes during the general's reign. 

Most foreigners, standing outside and looking in, probably 
lake for granted that he has stirred up the old embers of 
French (and potendaliy German) nationalism and that ir is 
now Uazing merrily. . But seen from within, there docs nor 
seem to be all that much fire in the chauvinist's,belly. An 
old gaullist hand or a place-seeker can always get publicity 
for a little cauterisation of superpowers and of Anglo- 
Saxons " in particular^ while the voter is undoubtedly warmed 
by seeing the general cock snooks at America and get away 
with it. But M. Raymond Aron, writing a few weeks ago 
in the Figaro, doubted whether there was much evidence of 
French national emotions having waxed or waned since 1958. 
This seems to be .borne out by the reaction to the violenr 
diatribe rcccndy: published by. Professor Etiemble on 
Frahglaifl ”~what the professor sees as French bastardised 
and ruined by Anglo-Saxon (and capitalist-inspired) borrow- 
iDga« A surprising mimber of‘ Papers, including the hn- 
peccttWy conservative. Ffganr), have puUisbed articles ipoint^ 
ing out that a live langiOagc needs to boraow andithat French 
might be Icndkig words to’others if h was. more 'creative 
in terms of LwmtiedkKentiify netds^ i s 
'The fact!is, Fraoct scetnsf at tbc moment tn be the very 
of^poshe of 4 viokiTt aouiitry.aad m lack the radical tmdertoW 
neecmary fee sm exu^cecbbted iiatioi|ati!B»J. Tfaefmajiority basre 
ldaced‘tteir nrustin Getaiad de pfimarily because* they 

believe he.jproviddXidi^ hod lofty gotvetsimttf, not bdcaime 
of^an^.kinumiaithmV^ As foe fxditioany 

]ltnk|ed;minodty;r w cAnrtw^yvfhe d^oamd wtth.dbe 


“ cst^btf^hme^t, their outlook, thqi^gh oftep lamentably coh- 
forwsr, is cautious and realistic, ^Tbc new lexers of the 
opposition, like the socialist M., . 0 cfferre OJC tjie radical M. 
Maurice Faure, represent this pragnaatic attitude rather than 
the traditional—and. by novy dilute<i—leftjsm of the parucs 
they lead. . , 

Their chief criticism,of General dc GauUe the deliberate 
unreasonableness with which h|e pprsues bif; Quest; pf heroic 
stature. I'hc general, according to Mr Robert klcwan m his 
new btook The Atlaotic. Crisis,’V b^s* wriit^ *'ta 
great is to sustain a great quarrel,.an,d to quarrel con¬ 
tinuously calls for a hrfty dose,of unreason. The cstaWish- 
mem, by ^^d large, arc not. attracted by, the gambling this 
enjtails. They deplore, jifie general's at^mpts, tp use the Six 
“ as a tool ” (M. .Maurice,Future), His encouragement of Ger¬ 
man nationalism, hi5| '' brutal method'' of cutting Britain out 
of Europe, and (M. 0 eficrre) his insulting and: demagogic 
distrust” of the United States. They think his gr€Ai-power 
ambitions are too much for French resources and erirkise the 
expenditure on the jpree de frappe (and, the more short¬ 
sighted of them, that on overseas aid as weU) instead of on 
badly needed schools. In all these things they arc primarily 
attacking the generars demesure, his lack oi proportion and 
its psychological accampanimenc, contempt for any form of 
democratic debate or anyone's view but the hero's own. '' I 
am not a historical figure, but I have an alternative policy " 
is M. DelTerre's shrewd line with audiences ; and ^ likes 
to add, since his trip to Washington a month ago, that you 
can tell Americans unpleasant truths if only you bother to 
talk tt> them. .' . 


W HEN it comes to actual, policy^^ however, the clash im- 
mediatie^y becomea less direct on^^dl fbut one point; 
—Europe. The opposition, repriooems The jPwKwity of the, 
estaUisihinem (and ' posaiUy 06 4M?dinary > Frenchmen) .in 
nothing more than its commiinMmt-AO RumpiMn politi^^ 
fedemtion.. In thisi, it enjoys i^ocnei logical adyaniage over 
General de OatiHe. h is bairt loidcny ^fhat hisraertritions 
dclmid on the Sixdor more than he. woi^ care 10 admii^ r .His 
irt^enct' in tbit nmrid, isu^moical^^ hiriiinpd for ^tbefn, 
baaed mtidi noore iQalihe tokralisc> achkvcimsma Mj^Jean 
Momiet^tmd Robert rSdinmaa* than on^gauHlst grandeiu^ 
or cvep on .French ffiational irpiVcf^ tbt war. / But hisi 

hoin:t)r^0fi'beisg Cnsexe.imQ^eiDOfig^jtmAy ieiUlNxsstble' 

for htfn!^ffictfan%>i(fstbti^ iipHlun^thttd 
fetimat R«iibpc.,rnl1asftii^ doctr>;iipt: jexiatl&if thd. 

Foeildi orTind^ .th09gbf>it' h liMtT'deificatticbiia 

p|Mietpte;tO thfcd foitrpcyiiaies^xabo^isv'itfa nrarevnUiiig; 
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THE ^cgMPMisgr ,AWUt Jtf, m* 

tftT,|iiy:;;thew;j)0ti0yi^MiPiiik^ ifjeiiAd 

pf-tfKt tfibmKtaitwa to ceik i i tt a is^wadl 

in,^ JBiircQim' CoounifsjcriL'ia iBnuadl; 'i^tatcll 
ciykserwiH.will ift^t^fc^vely aedc<Dcre«t««li9fa^difaaised 
^op«aii m0Qouiaity<iioiuig;aa^«i4as Araotc. ;iviiita 
;his ^rcc|j|io,,if way,- that iian<grallii|i:fMnchrp^i^‘ say 
tah^«p..wji«(e€en^.ctet3aii0ekami«ffi ' ,!■,* ,■ . f,- . 

inMs M leficcted'm Mi JMEene’t'Thmute' >ab^ Eili^ape 
and America, like >811 die Aitase pnnahkatt oppohMoa hHdtint, 
he iavDiirs.aa eqaal paatactBliip rf iSat^ and Aaa i etfc tf, 
^ and ewn 8dyiocaiiea '.idtdag np uaapedMd jdiW'iasdiMiMfi 
‘ toipeoKiit it, ’ Bm lwalwcanaden!dtaat,'tO'tidvielehiidi'tedi!0^ 
nwc power >with. Adoeia^'Eartope' ted'^-fite(n 

, yearo,” and tbat> tbe.Keonhtfy loand'td 
dto^d “ ia part ” be pescpaaed tmrit pofitkai'unkiik lu^ betm 
achieved. His nodctir vciaion^^'e^lity in itHhtih Nmo, 
not.later than 1-970. *‘flo.iuiclcar de^oitty'^a'irywhfe id'dve 
wprM, ehouldi: be taken by the 'Ambrimiit' wfchbut'-'etif 
(Europe’s) agnoment.M Are these'MtOnisbihg 0{atthti^ts 
'-astonlafaing if only for reasons of tiininf~-8!in^ attempts 
to outbid General de Gaulle or are they To^e enough 
to be open to far-reaching compromise ? M. Deffim’s general 
air of moderation suggests ^at one should give him the 
benefit of the doubt. But whereas, when it was bunched ia 
1962, “ equal partnership'' seemed to mean a partnersbip that 
was also equal, now, in his statements, one can see the equality 
clearly enough, but the partnership looks a bit Ufce the 
Cheshire cat. I'rue, M. Maurice Faure, who believes that 
Europe should have its own nuclear capajubty, adds that it 
should serve to shake off the (American) protectorate, not to 
escape from the allbnce ” ; but the language suggests a subde 
inversion of priorities between partneeship and eqpiality.' 

So far as Britain and Europe are concerned, it is hard to 
imagine a post-gayllist government compoundiitg for anything 
less than a commitment to federal union. Frctich t^inkm is 
almost iioanimous in thinking that, wbik General de Gaulle's 


The Start at School 

Britain is happily committed to rapid, 
expansion in secondary and hi hijgner 
education. It ^ now time to tfai^ hard' 
about the'very ^rst yetdrs at school 

B tiTiSH diildoen, for a variety of biseoricol' - Kasons, 
stm their compulsory, education earlier than- the 
childten of other .western notions..' Legally eafbieed 
schooling runs from'the> age flf five to that of fifteen. An 
exceptionally low. proponiam by ocher countries* sta nd ards, 
of 'just oner a qmuter of Britisll Jopvpear-cUb’go volTburily 
to any sort: of school befotethb amUmiduiige Jiiio ttae woild 
of education; the numbec .b .only dightly .iucitased by 
vathms soos.of provnioay by^ welface. .aiitluiiithB and some¬ 
times by .totuotBry. bodies, with .local:.bitlMritp(,Bii|ipo^ of 
pbytgnmpB, kmdcsgaxtens aad’otba vahndde aons.'Of child- 
cate.' Hus is aottbecaUseaf btA ofdeaMmd byrpMi cn ai; but 
because «f hek irf.{aci]itie».; llmLondau fimostie 

waiting-lists £or the LGOsciaddsudUe nfitsety sdlaofa<.atid 


isetD wttsun iasok,: kkpdsaeistnib^jtif BdtaiiA bakk^bblliibb 

tkfavauf’iof'Briadh Woidd'tii! tbuhtftb 

tuquire'gumiMeeti duit'll #(lMild‘jm-id dMrgiEiGtibd sphit^da 
Well as in tiie^ecoobdiid 

Pteoch bM^Ust teMder^^Kkd^M' MtiDef, tbaf Stim otidM 
iwmdww,^ ih‘«h uhkliittffitil Bl '^dibod^ a 
BUropedA uifiohi <6ff6rr'i‘Wiy iet^ 

possible to deb lio# Wtirk 

fred^tratfe,^ Whieh MMierdie 
be'likely to OOtiOftb'tb Britaih^albtie; 

-- \y,Jii --./• -if.'.;;'- '.r .. 

j,:' /'i-.iM’t 'i'tt ’ / f ' Vi.*.,. 'ii.;-‘Vll; 

v‘|*4ykftB remaihd on olwlote'^rktif^'Baailk 4bddt’al^p(titi> 
X 'gatdlist gbVenmMfnt. A'^ceadeVbf - wtic^ 'FfMcy bs 
a db^Mfid 'EiHopeih 'itMtb,' fii^'Bedl^ 

Aruiy erisb sfld defi'beditiae oFQbfietatili 

tOm^ thfe Westto Prerieh'ddttii n a'tfMi of Btirt^i^'dl^Kiwijr. 

But as France becorites ttibrd'aM 

the Oommon market this sour^ of ;piM*^'h dt]«i^.ilp/ .It 
might disappear altogether B d'fUttiid'goyitiiiHMmit 
adept than General <te Gaulfe at kie^iig tte’frinb hard'iuid 
at restraining the French tendehey to he more hiflatioiHiddba 
than Germany. The superkur creativMiess of db 
servant seems to be a French asset for tnaiiiy years ahead. But 
the overall behaviour of a European Unton t^ch‘ the R(emh 
would be the first to build up, but in Wltich aH nations Woidd 
gradually lose their Vetoes, may be leai 'Freneh-oriented than 
we DOW assume. As Germany slowly loses its numb sense of 
war guilt and as central European istaes dirOcdy involving it 
come more and more to the fore between east and w^ its 
influence is likely to grow; Which way it wfil be tiled is 
another question. But it is nmeworti^ that M. tleffen^ for 
his part, has declared himsdf—strong contrast to the 
general—in favour of the nuclear test ban treaty and, the east- 
west detente that it imj^es. 


clas.ses. At the other extreme, throi^hput the country sC;aiid^8 
recur about ruthless and mercenary bid>y-£atB>iAg is 
thoroughly unsuitable private, houses wh^e mother goes out 
to work. .... 

The Ministry of Education, however, authorises ao spend¬ 
ing on the provision of hew school places for children below 
the statutory starting age. Its funds are already strained to 
meet the demand for placet sriifaiii the oompidaoiy Uttilsl 
In this world of well-incentioned pcadeace tte riMst likely 
future course is that cutinpulsocy sthodk^ will go 00 starring 
at five, because skat is wbat .peo|rie are used 00; and tint 
official speadiag on new cduci^oMl pniviskiit for the iiMler* 
fives wiS Stan only when die naiioD 'becomes very cm* 
tfucuoualy rkheryfor in die unlikely-event diat the bittiHate 
slacken offi Bittot U wocib pbtdng upfor disaiBSiiM;* «c thh 
time when tkeflowden oomninee eh prinnty adlooleb hard 
altits wotk wittaln the ministry, some owlnrald^iutf 'potsibty 
iiieful piqKsals^'.' ; .' ?■ ^'' 

The first awkward fact is that findings stkfi ^ primatyi 
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schools for teaching cbildrea between the ages of five and 
eleven) is rapidly onerging as one of die country's main educa¬ 
tional problems. The total number of teachers in primary 
schools has actually fallen in the past ten years, while the 
number of teachers in secondary schools has risen by about 
sixty per cent. Young ipen and women entering teacher 
training courses arc increasii^y unwilling to undertake courses 
for primary teaching. The expansion of higher and further 
education provides more potential secondary teachers ; raising 
the edi^Uonal status of the teacher training colleges gives 
their alumni the sort of academic bept that makes them choose 
to teach older children. Even the desperate expedient of 
drastically raising primary teachers' pay would probably have 
little effect on their supply (while prompting secondary teachers 
to claim yet more); this is a labour of love. Soon the postwar 
bulge of children, now aged between sixteen and eighteen, 
will start breeding a new and yet ampler bulge, which is likely 
to throw an even greater strain on the capacity of the already 
under-staffed primary schools in the early 1970s. 

Secondly, it appears possible that new teaching methods 
will quite soon be able to reduce considerably the time that 
it takes for a child to acquire the book-learning part of what 
he gets from school. Enthusiasts say that the initial teaching 
alphabet, developed under the leadership of Sir James Pitman, 
may even reduce the time taken to learn to read by a year. 
Audio-visual methods of instruction in many subjects are on 
the verge of causing a breakthrough in teaching time. The 
instilling of social values and the drawing out of a child's 
potential, which will always remain the most important parts 
of schooling, must become even more important parts of what 
schools try to do; but traditional methods of classroom 
teaching are not the most important means to this end. 

Thirdly, the increasing emancipation of women in all other 
directions must inevitably be accompanied by a demand from 
them that they be to some extent emancipated from 
their children. This is not heartlessness : a mother who is 
not closed up all day with her child may love and cherish it 
even more when she is with it. It is economically desirable 
that women should be able to go out to work if they choose 
to. It is socially and educationally desirable that children 
should be able, when they are fit for it, to join in group 
behaviour, to play and to work constructively with their 
fellows. Children do enjoy their pre-primary schooling, even 
if they do not often enjoy much else about their education. 
In the blocks of urban flats, in which more and more children 
are inevitably going to be brought up, proper collective 
provision for children's play is an absolute need ; and well- 
organised play is a part of early education. 

T ut suggestion thilt is going to be made in this article, 
based on these premises, is that compulsory schooling 
should from an: agreed date start at the age of six—probal^y 
a fair average age for the moment when children want a proper 
school because they are ripe for reading. Compulsory educa¬ 
tion, however, should continue to start at the age of five; and, 
as soon as'possible, places in the schools and classes attended 
tqrfive-yeaT'^s she/he made available to aUfchildren.part- 
ttme from the age* of three when their parents want &em 
to iittend. For dhe reasons described above, this vastly 
increased provision of pre-schooling for the very young ^vould 
have weighty advantage. ^ 
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The first argument for raising the entry age into traditional 
prhnary educatkm to she is. chat it would then be possible^ to 
concentrate 00 the children of six and over what seems likely 
to be an increasingly inadequate supply oi three-year-crained 
primary teachers.. The pre-primary schools—voluntary to the 
age of five, then corapulso^ for onb year—^would o^r the 
opportunity of depteyiog in the service of young children a 
re^ly large number oi women who have neither the inclination 
nor the academic ability to complete a full-dme three-year 
training course (and are none the worse for that). The pre- 
primary schools^ ideally serving small areas, vtould be well 
matched to part-time workers : many mothers would be glad 
to earn rather small pay gently looking after small children-s 
needs (including their own children's, if they have them), 
weaning the children from,home to school, and guiding the 
infants’ play into the constructive channels that are the 
accepted instruments of teaching the very young. iEach school, 
certainly, would need a single fully-trained principal who had 
fully mastered the techniques of infant teacUng. Under such 
guidance, and no doubt after short courses taken locally, there 
should be plenty of women to do this work with the love that 
is its most important ingredient. 

This substitution of the present plunge into full-time 
schooling by a gentler process of induction would certainly 
be opposed by several sorts of interests. Most honourable 
would be the fervent advocates of “ real" nursery education 
—a process that gives the most splendid results, but that is 
more demanding on the already scarce trained staff even than 
present-day primary education. It is unlikely that in the next 
two decades real nursery schooling will become much more 
than it is at present—a wonderful privilege for those few 
children whose parents happen to live near such a school and 
know when to join the waiting list that there will certainly be 
for it. A second group of opponents will be the teachers, 
jealous like all other professions and trades of what looks like 
an invasion of their preserve of employment—and a dilution 
of their standards. But if the shortage of primary teachers 
grows as quickly as one fears it may, this objection should fade 
away. The third set of objectors could well be the political 
administrators,of education, who are already so sorely aware 
of the difficulty of raising money for existing and urgent needs. 
They would not gladly contemplate, having just won vast 
increases in government spending on education, going back 
and asking for more again. 

This last difficulty is perhaps the most real of all. But the 
importance of spending a lot more public money here, in the 
very earliest years of people's lives, is that at this point, it 
appears from much recent evidence, the greatest waste of the 
nation's talent has its origins. The crippling disadvantages 
that bad environment and an anti-cducational home environ¬ 
ment inflict on the young are inflicted very young indeed^ The 
effort to expand pro-primary education should be concentrated 
most purposefully and quickly ih the areas of the worst 
housing, where such di^vantages weigh most strongly. 
These are, mcidentally, jiut^the areas wbeie parents most ne^ 
to be freed of the centihuai companionship of their children 
in accooimodatioa that makes, such companionship a trial 
rather than a blessing. And whatever the difficulties may be, a 
scheme that wOifld so much inorease the efficiency with which 
teaching staff for 'primary schools—the scarcest resource of all 
in education—rcan be deployed, is surely worth conridering. 
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Fissile Conjuncture 


T hb bees are dancing. Just as those pec^ 
severing insects uSe g dtuaUsed* biiUes 
to inform, gdvise and dnOOurage each othcr» 
80 the 8 upGr«^pow€r 6 have learnt to exchange 
reassuring unilateral geatum huMki g .d»* 
taoce, th^ reducing the tmkm. orealbd 
their inability 40 awk^fotsiial iagrt to tfata. 

On January 4 th Pieiudem JobotoO> 1 ^ 
aonouc^ a 25 par ewt one int enriched 
uranium: productioii. and the olOiilig of four 
ptutonium plants, and had aippeflled to fAt 
Khrushchev to rcthice Sovioc output of 
hsaile material similarly, On Apnl aodi 
the two big bocadanoed fogethm 1 Mr John? 
ion said be had ordered further cuts that 
woulds over a four-year period, qaean that 
output of enriched uranium and plutonium 
would fall by, respectively, 40 11^ 20 per 
cent Mr Khrusb^v announced the halt¬ 
ing of construction of two plutonium plants 
and a'' substantial" cut in military uranium 
output “over several years/' Qeariy this 
conjuncture arose from the private corre¬ 
spondence in which Mr Johnson had been 
pressing the Soviet leader i^ce January to 
join America in an eitercise^in mutual 
example ” that would at least decelerate the 
costly nuclear arms race. 

It is not disarmament; Mr Khrushchev, 


BUDGET DEBATE 


Labour^s Admiral Byng 

T he budget debate was depreesifiig. /Qbe 
taain deeaSb^enc was thai 
front bdich, besides edging nearer tb advo't 
cacy of import controls on manufactures, 
came out on the real edd KeiriHardie lind 
Instead of taxing beer sM tobacco of the 
worldng class, they said, Mr Miudfing 
should have increased the taxes on company 
profits. 

If this was meant to bb a sbriems sugges¬ 
tion to deal with the current state of the 
economy, it would imply thait jLdbour did 
not believe in moderatings oohsutopdon in 
1964 i but did believe in squeeiing indust-^ 
rial investment in the twd yeatt April, 
1965, during which any inaease in profits 
tax that had been^^announcdi last week 
would have been 'dos^ to bo first collected; 
Mr Callaghan weftfidj nor doubt rightly, deny 
hatfog made^ any juch odd asidwii^t of 
the econbmk skuatkn; Me'wouki my'^^ 
all Labour frorii benegk 
profitrtaxes^dda wtMifc dsouid bei^bad timely 
in ifbe^dxitext of' the need for^ in hioomes 


Mr Wilson ^d the ununpressed jPreneb all 
ma^ that p^iV. It is npt subi^ to verifi- 
cadon, as the Ai^jcan^^ p^opo^ 
jjhwM he. ttwiU n<^ leave chtir ^upeir- 
t^er fajciog any anoriage qf fisfite material 
for wcap^,UKi BvOn as a 
ot connd^ce, u is modest; oeiitliex sidd ia 
stakiu anything of substance on jthe , belief 
that wi)f do what it promi^s* At 

Is osdy a matter i£ both powers 
docicU^ to slow down the mtc Jft wbicn 
ym J? 3 e up material of, which both 
have, more than enough- But it is 
the maiuier,.not the matter, mat U signjfi: 


In . less relaxed times, the same aciio^ 
might have been taken secretly. Their 
puUic4mnouncement at this time may make 
further relaxation easier. It is worth noting 
that the announcement came together 
with the unprecedented Bridsh-Soviet ex¬ 
change of Afc Grcville Wynne for “ Gordoii 
LonsSale” hdentified as Konon Trofimo¬ 
vich MoWy)} who was convicted for 
espionage in 1961, and with the Russians'* 
undertaking (in return for a consular agree¬ 
ment) to allow consular visits to any Ameri¬ 
can who in future may be arrested in 
Russia. 


policy. Labour is engaged, in fact, on a 
persuasive operation meant to ap in¬ 
comes policy acceptable. It is sdll impor¬ 
tant that the party should get Its tactics 
right. 

i If to incomes policy ever did succeed in 
holding down wages and salaries to the rate 
bf rise in nationai production, it would be 
undesirable that unearned incomes from 

§ crscmal capital should rise by more 
lan this. It would therefore be entirely 
reasohable, as well as probably fairly easy, 
tb take powers to adjust retrospeedvely the 
lax on. personal investment incomes, which 
anyway in part collectable a ye^r in 
t^rear^, after axiy year when^ successful re- 
jsxraint . in wages and salaries had given 
^vickmd-receivers an unjusdfied bonanza. 
But that is a long way from saying that 
labour’s first salvo in an effort to secure an 
incomes t^licy should be set to clob¬ 
ber any revival in business profitability, in 
the vague hope that this mignr then encour- 
ftge ^ rnilons to accejM voluntary 
^age in Cmood of gmeful emula- , 

pon. l.lliifi would hit at probably the wn>ng ' 
Aunt ^ally (rerivtn^ aunpany prefita inst^ 
pf rising personal investment inbottes), tod 
beccflfoiy.atitlic.v^^ .The b uab es a 


atmo^herc immediately after any Labour 
government returns is going to be^qui^^ 
mvve-riicitog WiAibot Labouf how 

su^estihg Sto ft vrill foe!' obUged In its 
fim budget td treat tompany'pibflts in die 
mvy George U tmted Acbafirid 

SeWraBRW ItH^ 


ftrinwiatelHeTMW 
mulk^ jf: ,toy ^afer tn gei.hipmlf 

thq Com^wegkh; thaa Vil} 

15th whfgk; a woeb Jw 
btodka We Afidcius rload^ Mivr Jostuia 
Nkomotfff tq wyfar*s;dafeiHioii fo a remote 
coiwa^.of the He might well bKve 

eitpectcd (be opAiaqimcea:, fumUmg Afri* 
can unrest, mwe 4 (m dm African suio) 
the moulting of women aboppeirf in Salis*- 
bury 5 then the strike threat and 

its ppedictabje fomlmg out in the face of 
overwhelming imlitary force; tfewn the tele¬ 
grams to tod frm the United Natkmt* 
secretary-general. 

Does he now expect a formal invifarion, 
endorsed by Mr Nehru, Mr Pearson, Dr 
Nyerere, and the rest to seat hhnsdf, as an 
equal, with them in London ? 

From the forn^ rtouest for an invita¬ 
tion put in by his High Commissioner in 
London on Thursday, the answer seems 
to be that be dom. Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
has very properly recognised both that the 
Initiative must, by precedent, come froij 
Mr Smith (as it now b®?). and that 
(although/ in practice, a Rhodesian seat 
faSs b^n regularly occupied for thirty 
years), an invitadon must, also ^^prece¬ 
dent, be agr^d bjitween all the CO&non^ 
wealth governments. But having said this in 
Parliament on Tuesday, Alec has not 
yet done quite enough. Mr Smith’s country 
IS hot yet independent; it mi^t be a* wise 
move tb recognise In good time that there 
would be^ strong objections to bis attendance 
at a Commonwealth conference, and to con^ 
rider, instead, inviting him to London for 
some specific purpose—say, tahea oh 
Southern Rhodesia’s future—rimed to coin¬ 
cide with the gathering of Commonwealth 
heads of govemment, 

The advantage of this arrangement would 
be that Commonwealth pime ministers 
would have a chance^ in private, to proceed 
with the education Of Mr Smith withoujj: 
feeling forced, in pubhc, to refuse to sit 
at the same table with him. For there is 
no reaUy good reason to ostracise Sduthern 
Rhodesia (it is by no means Afric**' 
the thing to do in this casciauu be 
detenmiied to brook n6 rebidlien ^ 
same thne to be pettoarive, - 
cunning where neoeasatv 
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The armour of an Industrial age Is more functional and Ias9 dacoratlvia 
than the skilfully contrived, richly ornamented work of medieval 
craftsman. But the welder’s helmet and the suit of plate have this In 
common—they both use rivets. And In our tlme.^he use "®* 
techniques has extended almost beyond belief, the field In whrcn 
riveting can be successfully and economically employed. 

To-day, when faced with any riveting problem. It pays to turn to The 
Bifurcated A Tubular Rivet Co. Ltd. for sound, money-saving advice. 
The earlier the approach at the component designing stage,, the 
greater the saving will be. 

“Aylesbury Brand" Bifurcated, Tubular and 

Seml-Tubular Rivets can solve the most 

Intractable problems when used with 

"Aylesbury” Automatic Rivet Setting • 

Machines. 


-—“Let us know your production prtibterns 

THE BIFURCATED 
AND TUBULAR RIVET CO., LTD. 

AYlESBWYj BUCIMRlUIISH^ TEL! AYLE8MY 3411. 
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might immediately introduce I ^simple 
amendment ” to the 1906 Act in thb ^ay. 
That ** simple ” course of action should be 
most strenuously resisted. For 01^ ihing, 
it might not succeed in its intendon; for 
another thing, if it did succeed in its inten¬ 
tion—Le. if a Labour government success¬ 
fully legislated to take ntjay. the tej^ ri^S 
of individuals who bad bem ualuray^eated 
by a trade unioo—tins should be regarded 
as intolerable in conditions the 
19605. ^ ^ 

Trade union h>d previously st^p- 

posed that tli^sk)6 Act ^ve diem abjsbtute 
protecdon. The J^iculil: hole that Mr 
Rookes was able tonunow in tlnabro^tcdon 
was by showin|t|^tdioseiwho htd dantayed 
him had comnihtaii It tprt of indmidadbR ; 
even if the Soskjee amendment do^ this 
pardcular hole, it wbuld sdll be t^n to 

those who had beed ^r^i ", 

unions to show ttiat dbey Had othet Grounds 
of complaint than Itfibse specidcatiy niein^ 
tioned in Section And the uOkms had 
better realise that vwri* they are o^ously 
damaging somebody in dpara^ of tfalidr owH 
pledged word, there fe w^ys nowadays 
going to be a wide we<lra ^ sympat^jiy to 
anyb^y who can find i m^tis of stopping 
them. The proper rdm^ is to devise i 
code of trade union law id Britain, but to 
provide that transgresajeps^gainst it should 
not immediately rendef ij^rant trade tmkm 
officials liable to pay'heavy damages ibd 
costs ; damages should only be awardee 
if the union officials disregarded, a 
** cease and detisr re^s^ 

in charge of that trade Wiion law. this 
would protect both the unions and thosd 
unlawfully damaged * Vf them. A new 
Labour TOvernment has simply got to be 
prevented from trying to protect only the 
tamer. By very loud protests. Now. 


The Right to Organise 

P RESENT disquiet about the state of trade 
unipn law can only be increased by two 
recent cases mvolving small unions in con¬ 
flict with big ones; ’ In one, the Industrial 
Court found itself unable to help the tiny 
Natiomd,,Association of Toolmakers. At the 
Presg^d St^l plant at Oxford 37 toolmakers 
hadcried to leave the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union to join this small body 
—widk.. whidkf certainly^ the company 
would^Mi^^.l^ difficult negotiating be¬ 
cause affiliated neither to the Con¬ 
federation of Shii^nilding and Engmeering 
Unions nor to the Trades Union Congress. 
The AEU threatened to strike if the men 
were nocJSred or cmgedled to, rejoin t]^ 


COMMENTARY 

workers that they had already rejected. 

The outcome these two disputes i%|pS| 
only repugnant to the theory that worMM 
should be free to organise diemselves as 
they please. It is also a bad thing for the 
large unions that were the victors. Any 
union that feels itself absolutely safe against 
internal dissatisfaction will have an imduly 
heavy resistance to internal reform, because 
reform can in the last resort only be forced 
on a union by members voting with their 
feet. The AEU is so unbelievably stodgy 
and remote a body that barely ten per c^ 
of ks members turn to vote in union 
—which may, incidentally, not 
mdy affea the business of the union’s 
members, but dso of the leadership 
of ^ TUC and the Labour party. Sir 
WlHiam Carron himself, the AEU leader 
who this week failed to get a clear majority 
in $■ first ballot for the union’s top job, 
could hardly object if, in the real cause of 
the freedom oi the individual, the fore¬ 
shadowed new legislation for trade untold 
also gave the discontented (whose vi^^ira, 
even if tiresome, are usually at least inteijp^* 
ing) a chance to stand up and be counted as 
they walk out of his union. This would be 
the sharpest of all spurs to general participa¬ 
tion and to reform. 

LAOS 

Unanimous, M^tybe 

ONFUSION in Laos baa produced 

_ uncommon unanimity—of a sort— 

among the major powers mterested there. 

. The States, Russia, China, Britain 

and France all want, or lay toy want, to 
see to neutralist prime minister, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma restored to full power at 
the hdid of i tripartite ooalkioo govern¬ 
ment. That would be a good tong, but 
it would only carry Laos bade to square 
one. Since it was formed, to coalition has 
existed more in nam^ than fact. The right, 
the neutralists and the communists sdll each 
maintain their own armed forces which, off 
and on, are in a state of war. How is a 
country to remain tmified and neutral when 
two of the three factions ooocemed m only 
int€ix»ted in co-operation on their own 
terms and lean on outside powers for sup¬ 
port ? Prince Souvanna’s to 

its^, would leave ..JtoW 

unimsweried. 


-G' 
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of neutrality the communist Patfaet Lao are 

what kiiid of; peace they want and decide 
unicedlj^v m enforce it; - not the world’s 


AGRICIJlsTIIIIB 

. Fooi^ f'actories 



[B Minister 
this W^k 
of ihqi 

m 

imd 



^ Agriculture announced 
‘ S|is to set up a com- 
the alleged cruelty 
jj^^rms ” in pursuit of 
^ ;|bod. One sincerely 
hope's that among'to »pert members there 
will be a mca:al pl^osopher or theologian 
con^^ienc to distinguish between what 
huiiiins might find cruel (such as prolonged 
boredom) lind^bat animals suffer from. It 
will be a bard job, but the committee has 
prelilmabbr not be^ set up with an eye only 
od tht sendmotkal or the vegetarian vote. 
^ tf wQl also be? ^deemed by some farmers 
procfil^ less efficiently than the 
totocy fapito^a 

to QW is that intensive food pro- 
iaxaiplig increasingly serious prob- 
ff^;aqx»S9 BritiA agriculture. The 
. to. Egg IwKasing Board has 
been oompjlid^ atom a businessman who 
* to produce 20 |ier of all 
!l^M in Britain to a^J^p of 
tto only could^ia^li^^tmfcl- 
... JP *0 120,000 vote# to ^ 
[ jtoto^ ltoiiie, but he a)so 9 knits 
to egg lubsiayp which 
. t rmM psodtoasn to tostoess, 
atotlAed* Perhaps one day he 
to marketing board and 
[ ^ssing through a vmc that it 
Ac to same tune come reporti 
i price of liquid milk in pritato 
.Danish business to etoteto 
tag « dairy farm to l|^<|taiid 
i |^ift;tSbtovade to British mitti: toto 
break tooujA to 
jovermnental and |irivat^ 
^ moated round)." And in 
a real factory farm seems 







laf'f 



own organisatton: 
standably km " ‘ 
against to AEU 
other case invol 

non, a 



company tinder- 

fflfefulkni 

r'Aj 


Rccditly, If has looked 8f jf.to^i^si wtod g 

was outMowiag the 

struggle. Prince $euvanna.’a trip, fo Peking;^ f. i' py ;to news 

and the support he was offered toito^6Ug^'> "‘to* Bs 

gested that he was coming W acce^ b^dfJ-ov^to ewvertH^ 
to French argue is to " 

of neutrality in the area, ohc,iiiat! 

_ _ Y.. _ 


recommended that to little local union 
formed by* to'mA sto: drive to|piditoiA 
engines should be swallowed up (with a^e- 
gtj l U 'ij g) by toHa ta n ef Min e- 




id^of continual 
tot t$e 

'ts MDpft 


.r^spsa to 'Qiina. It 
j^^tiin that the tripartite peace bonfoenire 
thok place, and br^ down,.priniaeily ever 

I 

to to royaTcapital of Li ^ ^ ^ _ _ _ _^__ . , 

rjias ttA mip suggests, totodlem eCttoT OiWilcmdULedw^^ 
are prepared to frustmmiiieutsA^ ooi 

■-that is to only kind their obstructive cases to this end. 
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INQUI 



scMjth 

J ^AFRICA 

- 


WHAT IS Bf^lTAIN’S REAL INTEREST? 


V 


W HEN it comes to race rdations» die world is a bmqilb, I Spulh 
Africa the potential firing pin. Briiahi l» to fn#|liililk 
involved in South Africa's ^airs llKit 4 nmsl wm 
great care—and with a clear head. But in wfnB dbe^hn ? Three 
new signposts have just been erected : 

I. Between April 14th and X7th an International conference 
that included distinguished economists^ politicians and lawyers 
met in London to examine the fusibility of applying eccntoniic 
sanctions against South Africa. 

2. On April 2Qth a special United Nations committee (whose 
rapporteur is Sir Hugh Foot) suggested, m hopes of averting 
“ d vast and bloody collision,” that Dr VerwocrePs government 
be urged to co-operate in the holding of “ a national convenuon, 
fully representative of the whole population of South Africa, 
to set a new course for the future” It his government did 
not accept this proposal, the committee argued that sanctions 
\sould then be the only remaining “pcacctul means” ol icsoU- 
ing the situation Its report made it clear that the success of 
sanctions would depend on the attitude of Britain and America, 
and on rapid and complete effectiveness that would avert the 
infliction of lengthy hardship upon the innocent 
3 On the same day Mr Nelson Mandela, on trial foi his life 
at Prciona, said that he had planned acts ol sabotage (in which 
plusical injury to pcgplC was to be avoided) “as a itsult ol 
calm and sober assessment” because the non-\iolent polic\ of 
the now banned African National Congicss, ol which he was 
Ic idci bee line unrealistic when the goxcinmcni bailed all non- 
Molcni means ol opposing white supremacy 

This inquiry is designed to examine the implications, from the 
point of view of Britain’s national interests, of the present world 
campaign against apartheid. 

The campaigners put some uncomfortable propositions Britain, 
thc> contend, has the economic and political power to force a 
change in South Africa’s political system, and is not using that 
power Instead it is, consciously or not, helping Dr Verwoerd's 
government to survive—because the British Government recoils 
from a whole range of possible actions (imposing an unequivocal 
embargo on arms sales , voting ” tough ” m the United Nations , 
promoting African naaonalism in Bechuanaland, Basutoland and 
Swa7iland ; ^eo discussing economic sanctions'^ that might damage 
apparent short-term British interests. 

If these propositions are true, can Britain’s present policv be 
in Its own real long-term interest ? That is the campaigners’ ques¬ 
tion. The answer depends on what view is held of the world 
pattern If what is seen m that pattern is a ” white West ” holding 
the line against an Afro-Asian world of inevitable chaos and tyranny, 
of communist enc^3achment under cover of neutralism, then Britain 
IS at least half right now, and indeed ought to insist more boldly 
on the necessity of sustaining Dr Verwoerd. But if the world is 
seen as one in which (as $0 many people, including The Ecotunntft, 
so earnestly bel^ve) the crucial need is to build bridges between 
racial groups, and not to let existing gulfs grow wider» then the 
present policy could lead to Britain finding itself increasingly 
isolated m the coinmunity of nations (both in the United Nations 
and outride it); to more perilous^ and probably fatal, strains in 
the multi-racial Commonwealth , to a growing alienation from the 


United States , and to Britain being cast aniong the prindpa* 
villains everywhere in the world that the racial clash is acted out, 
But are the proposiuons of the campaigners true ? They are 
accepted as true by most poliucally omscious people in the non- 
white world. And the evidence presented at the London codfer- 
ence on sanctions was designed to demonstrate that, if they are Aoi^ 
true of Britam alone, they may be true of the West as a whde, 
and that within the western world a special (e^nsibihty still 
tails on Bntam 

What the Papers $ay 

T hb paper presented by Mr Alfred Maizds, of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Bese^h in Lbndon, escab** 
hshes South Africa’s acute dependence on foreign trade.« Its ex¬ 
ports equal a quarter of its gross domestic product; its imports 
a fifth Sanctions, Mr Maizels argues, would result in large pro¬ 
portionate cuts in supplies of capital equipment, and would prob¬ 
ably bring the greater part of South African industry to a stand¬ 
still ” He holds that selective sanctions—imposed on, say, oil, 
capital equipment and gold—would be highly effective and yet 
would leave the South African government 10 a position to negotiate 
for a settlement, rather than simply force it to adapt the whole 
economv to siege conditions. 

But a sanctions poLcy would not make sense unless it was backed 
by Britain, the European common market countnes, north America 
and Japan, which take two-thirds of South Africa’s exports and 
supply three-quarters of its imports. The hen’s share in this 
trade IS British, and no sanctions could be effective without full 
British co-operation , but, on Mr Maizels’s reckoning, Britain aldne 
could not impose them effectively ; the main western mdustrial 
countries would have to act together. 

Two points m Mr Maizcls’s argument arc developed in other 
conference papers Mr Roger Opie, editor of The Bankers* 
Magazine, focuses on South Africa’s gold. If it could be pre¬ 
vented from entering the world market, he thinks, this might well 
hasten the international demonetising of gold. But the ^itor ol 
the Chwnicle^ Mr John Marvin, pomts out that, if gold 

could be sent out through Pociugucse-hcld Mozambique, a boycott 
would cost South Africa only the shilling or so per ounce needed 
to pay for having the bars bniken up in Hongkemg or Tangi^ 
and remeUed under an acceptable hallznaric. An effective gold 
boycott w'ouid cripple the repubhe’s economy, but it eould be 
effective only if there were a blockade—K>r if the world stopped 
buying gold altogether. 

Mr Brian Lappmg., of the Gmidutn^ demonstrates in his paper 
that a refusal of oil supplies could cripple South Africa’s agri¬ 
culture and more than half of its transport system. But, if its 
government anticipated an oil embargo, it could probably build 
up enough stocks for about six months; and, again, an ^eedve 
embargo would necessitate a blockade. Obviously a blockade— 
the proposal arises .repeatedly in the conference papers—could be 
imposed only with the support, and by at least some of the navies, 
of the ma)or western powers. ^ 

VC^at of the effect on Britain's economy ? Mr G. D. K. 
Worswick, the Oxford economist, points out that South Africa 
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buys one-sixtieth of ^A’itain^s manufaauies. He suggests ^ 

ahhou^ loss of em):dcypient in Britain if these sales were |oi| | 
might affect up to 15050^0 people, attempts would undoutedlyv 7 • 
be made to divert elsewhere some of the exports concerned, and^ * 
the remaining fluctuations in demand should be accompanied by 
relatively small fluctuations in employment. He proposes com¬ 
pensation for the rest from public funds. As for British invest¬ 
ments in South Africa, valued at,over £1,000 million, Professor 
Elliot Zupniclt' of t|ic Oty t/h 1 vcr|ifj of York (whose japer * > 
refers to the $500 million worth of! Ariicirlcan iuvcstnicttl Acre) . 
argues that the resiituiion of property expropriated during the 
struggle would be made part of any final settlement. 

Wamingly, Mr R. M. Bostock of Edinburgh University shtiws 
that, if there were a long period of blcxkadc, South Africa could 
so cripple the economy of Basutoland that k might even be neces¬ 
sary to airlift grain to the Basutos, across South African territory. 
Britain would also have to shoulder the burden of the three pro¬ 




tectorates' debts M a greater scale than at present, since most 
of their governments’ incomes is derived from an agreement that 
guarantees them a share of South Africa’s customs revenue. If 

sanctions were applied there would be little or no such revenue, Mr Mandela : He knows 



they be waves of in¬ 
creased British trade (in 
the false hope that trade 


brotherhood), or of re¬ 
duced British trade (in 
rise equally: hdto 
that the Boer^, 
fought :so doggedly in 
the shooting war of sixty 
ycara ago, would surren¬ 
der now. to a commercial 
ultimatum}. # 

The fact rem^s that. 
ii sanctions are ruled 


even if the Pretoria government were still willing to shafp it out. 

The actual likelihood of sadcfnms belng^ gtneralf)^'applied hit 
the Acer future is dearly very small. On the eve of the Londop 
conference* Mr Wilsou said that a Labour govemiuent would not 
impose them, flioiigh h would withhold all arms. The fact that 
the conference concluded that the total cost of their imposition 
by Britain in concert with other countries would be bearable may 
thus, at present, seem to have only limited siguihcance. 

Moreover, would sanctions, if applied now, actually make South 
Africa give in ? The conference paper by Colin and Margaret 
Legum tends to show that its English-speaking white businessmen 
would quickly be driven to seek terms if their present comfortable 
way of life was disrupted ; they sec Httle economic sense in 
industrial apartheid in any case. But would the Afrikaner whites, 
who are still economically less well off, react in that way, ? Fhey 
have .die most votes. In the Legums’ view, the present (Airikaiicr; 
government will not “ be dismissed at the polls while the privileges 
and prospects of the electorate continue to appear immune from 
the worst effects of the conflict.” 

rikreis the hard nub of the problan. Nearly all the two million 
Afrikaners have acquired an almost religious belief in racial differ¬ 
ence and racial superiority. They believe that only thus can they 
survive. Whatever the economic consequences, they are likely 
to be prepared to hold out to the last rather than make concessions. 
Thk is Che rekvance of the statement that Mr Mandela made at 
the Pretoria trial. Mr Mandela knows what he is talking about; 
apartheid will not easily, if at all, be starved or squeezed out. 

What The Economist Says 

HE truth It thm the conference itself has really shown that, 
in prtseiit Gurcunutances* an attempt to apply sanctions die- 
ctimiiiatDrily to Sonth Africa alone nrnong die ** erring ” natietir 
of tbq world would probably not be effective. 

That is the pragmatic reason why the attempt should not be 
made in present circumstances. The other mam iteison k that, 
even if sanedons could be effcaivcly:. applied, their application 
would not by itself destroy the Afrikaners' racial . convictions. 
Britain would thus suffer all the painful effects of a sanctiem policy, 
without attaining the intended goal; while the international 
movomeot against apartheid might kself be set back. 

To say this is not to aoccpt^ihit older economic fallacy, the 
claioi that sheer economic necessity will in tune bring about racial 
integration, fim in factories and then throughout the republic; 
this has baen Aid for half a century abtxit South Africa, and ir isirio 


out now, as they have 
to be, Britain will copupuc to be br^ded, by most Africans 
and Asians and* by a good, many others too* .as the country that 
could do most and in fact does least to. end racial ioiustice in 
South Africa—unless it can shape an alternative policy that will 
stand Up to international e'xamihation, and restore to Brkisli diplo¬ 
macy the effccrivcncss that is lost wherever that accusation is 
believed. Such a policy (which could not ride out sanctions for 
ever) should include the following immediate points: 

!• The embargo on sales of arms, .should be made a total one, 
as it has been by the United States. Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s 
iormula of selling arms “except those Nvhich could be ivicd to 
enforce apartheid ” is the kind of blur that earns Britain the worst 
intcrtiational odium. 

2. Britain should make its npppsirion to the character of Dr 
VerwtKTd’s regime much plainer in all its pttblic statements. 
Votes at the UN, ambassadorial spccdics and actions in South 
Africa and elsewhere. 

3. The Government should not be seen, as it has been seen 
in the piLit, to appease Pr^^toria jn matters affecting refugees 
passing ihrpu^ the three British protectorates, and in arranging 
new constitutions for the protectorates rhemsclyes. To reduce the 

^ possibility of South African action' against the protectorates, 

' Britain should not only devote a larger share of its foreign aid 
programme to building up thfcir rtonomres, hut should also send 
garrisons to Basutoland and Bechuattaland to underline the point 
made by the one now established in ^aziland. 

4. It should add its vt4cc to the voice of understanding but 
urgent persuasion that baa been sqggesced both in the new UN 
committee report and, at the London confcj^cncc, by the l^ish 
foreign minister. It n^ i^qem utopian to .speak of persuasion 
at all, to insist that, if the wprld at large can^fir^ 9 convincing 
formula, other than apartheid, that ihi^it r^icve'thc Afrikaners* 
fear , of being racially swamped, thdn the foitkula should even 
now be put fbrW^rd and pitsS^ ; but, hi the hi'tcrests cSf Avoid¬ 
ing a Va^ft and bloody eidlfcsidn,^ the 'attempt it^houW be made. 

A first step might simiky hie to get talking, privately but plainly, 

Che Verwoeni govemtnent.. , r - j - . i 

The viotence in ^bhth Africi to which Mt^ Mandehl aHiided 
mgy v^y well come, in Its dwfi timk and id rte bwn way ^ perhaps 
nbdiing less wW split that fodu ^ Biic St h W hblnrid prospect, to 
be dreaded hy kR partiW, ev^ryWhA-a, to tWs dcfRde. Aiid sanc- 
tkNis, 10 whicA We Stidehff-hchV Sn^^ Wmdd be 

im anothbr kind of Vieleiice. One thi^ ia ceriAno : 

what hr going to happen^ natiue bf die 

eventMiBy control SOttA Alifeh,^ depmid to* 8 Hh*C 
on wtMM-Britain ai<ii nriiir Ud in 

the In^taM* chatlgktg drewnmndrit nf neWt ' 

■ ■ -I ’ . ■ I . ; 
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BotywGiMliMinBte 
Air-Mia lios^Bli^ 

Air-India is all for autonMtUon. We've got automatic raider for 
landing. Flying simutators for training. Electronic gear to do 
our navigating. But Inside cabin of our Boeing 707s It's 
a bit different, ffece vf.6: plart'fo keep thipga strictly human. 
We just don't beireve that a machine wlU bei invented to put 
just the right amount of waiter In yow scotch. OrChahge your 
baby's rtappy In mld-|light. Wh^ it’OOmed tomakiog you feel 
at horne. af ease, Irnportanf . .’.Alr-ln«ila. believes there's » 
good deal to be said for aarf^olad'ttosteasesL < win 

See AfleW-! I ‘ 
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The worid'eMaNst eWbMk Ovei 30 yem of ffyingexpertsace 

17/18 NetieBoiMtSafeii Le w loii Wit. H|rde P4fk8l08. 
And 


What doea 
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!l|i| 


ll:;, '^rit^’Ssa 


mitlMlljr llto fi#fi 

These qxiesticms are answered ^ 
hitelBgence Department in a reeent 
report on the Japanese market. 
Other as])ects of the economy are 
dealt with in the repor^^ch raisa% 

' ^c8l|Qh4 W 

businessmen contemplating selling 
to Japan. Copioa of the report may 
be obtained from any of our branches. 
Alternatively^ please get in toudi . 
with any of oiur apmalised Foreign , ' 
Branches: 

London: ChM Brmneh^ 
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The most striking thing about I 'ilipino city life: ^ enorpious Aocks of people. At 
rush hours, Filipino cities seem to have the highest pavement (tensity in the Nsorjd. 


Problem for the 30 million Filipinos: 

HOW TO FIT IN AN0THE:R MILLION PEOPLE EVEItY YEAR 


1 FlinK a handful of peaked stones into a ruin- 
pool and you have a rough idea of the Philippines 
—7,100 islands in a long, curbing line in the 
Paelflc. 

2 Eleven of the isltimis accoiinl for of the 
total land area. Nearly two-lhnds of the rest 
are so small they do not even have names. 
Cialhcred together, they would all make a 
country about half the sue of > ranee. 

3 Living on a scaUered group of tropical 
islands in a big ocean has made the F'ilipinos 
tough and cneigetic. Even in glittering 
Manila the men slam down a jai-alai (pclota) 
bet as if they were cutting thiough the jungle 
With a machete. 

Population outgrows the economy 

4 At present there are 30 million 1 ilipinos. 
But population counts don’t stayright for long 
in the Philippines. Eveo September there arc 
f^.OOO new schoolchildicn to provide for. 
Cllic Philippines ha< a 72'',i literacy rate, one 
of the highest in the Far East.) fhe govern¬ 
ment must also find ways to feed, house and 
clothe one nullion more people c\cry year. 

5 But the Philippines* biggest numbers prob¬ 
lem is the //fhoHT siupUia. Every day* a thonsantf 
new workers gie looking for Jobs. 

Economy stretches to ease the strain 
• In the past, the Philippine economy relied on 
the rich, black earth. Ex|K>rts of hemp, sugar, 

. copra and logs were main sources of income. 
7 Now, to make more work (and increase 
exports) the Filipinoe are, proetasing their 
crops; tpimiinv Mmp^ into rope, T^ing 
sugar, maniifacturifig coconut prodiiru i»un- 
ing logs into plywood and veneer. 


8 They arc digging under the ground and 
finding huge deposits of mineials: clironiite 
(the Philippines i.s one of the world’s largest 
producers), copper, manganese, gold. Mining 
output has more than doubled since the war. 

9 To provide still more jobs, the Philippines 
is building bigger and heavier industry, 
cement mills, glass and ceramic plants, 
chemicals and metal woiks. 'Jhc tc.vtile in¬ 
dustry is now in a position to meet local 
demand, cutting dowm future imports. 

How to feed 7,100 islands with power 

10 The Eilipinos need dependable power to 
get then new industiics moving and keep 
them going. In a country of islands hydro- 
electricity has limited possibilities and there 
is no other major local source of energy. 

11 So Philippine industry is runjiing on oil. 
Three million toijs of it are processed by 
Philippine refineries every year to supply 90% 
of all the coimtiy's energy needs. 

Building up for full employment 

12 In the next two years demand for oil will 
mom yhigher. The Filipinos plan two steel 
nulls tet the promising young machinery 
uidusti^;: new irrigation systems to help iii- I 
creasevkal agricultural output: net)'homggfol: 
75,000 families: and a hundred otmr pr<^et8. ^ 

13 All in all, this grpw tb, real and projebbd, 
adds up to over a million new jobs between 
1962 and 1966~eiiough to absorb most of the 
growing labour force. Rising employment it' 
one sicn of a hcaitliy economy, ^ingemploy- 
mem 18 ' the Fhitfl^ines means food, 

and shelter to go round for everyone—and 
maybe even some left over for neighbours. 



SHEU AND WORLD OIL 

The FtiUlppiilCi wU need more and 
-mere oil every year to feed lier 
growing Induttiy. So will the rest of 
the world* Oil it one of the fastest growing 
gOercet of Energy, and deiinind is expected to 
double withbi 15 years. 

Meeting this dcfniind has to bq an in ternai ional 
PperatioA because no other commodity is 
moved in such tremendous volumes, across so 
many frontiers, broken iiitosomaii) pnxiiicts, 
planned so far ahead. It needs a complex, 
world-wide organisation—the kind Shell has 
built up over the years. ^ 


Facta and figures 

For Shell, getting oil to the markets means 
operating over 11^- million tons of tanker 
shipping, and 27,000 miles of pipelines over 
the great land routes. Fslublishing marketing 
companies in over 100 countries. Doing 
business in nearly every major language. And 
encouraging 6,000 rescaicluncn to bnd new 
and useful products- new fuels, plastics, 
resins, fertilisers and insecticides. 


YohjCM cure pf ShfH 

8^ is dotoedd^ic becauiir ft is in the whole 
6U (:yclc. h Wms to oil/finiiAfr 

dowii'mtQ thtiddciv, 
and getg thm to iW^fket as regtildrfy as a' 
metronome. In doing so, it averages about 
1 id. profit per gallon on its sales. 

ShelFis useful. It the rif^t prOdoct to 
. the right plaoe at the right , time* It serves 
cduatrles by iMng depcudiiMe 
energy, produciiig countries by HudJiig depend¬ 
able markets. Vear after year. 
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^'^UR B<^ ’* 

T iiANKS to Horir 1 l^|f 8 §sY%^ in Bavaria, ten senior 

west German aiti^ssadors found the proviuond federal 
capital much more, interesting this wCdt diah ^ey' had 
expected it would be when diey werfc summoned by the foreign 
minister last month to confer with hiiit>in Bonn from April 20tb to 
22nd. What they were able to see was the outline of the battle 
between Herr Strauss, former defence minister (stonily against a 
more flexible approach to the Russians), and the foreign minister 
Herr Schrdder (who is cautiously in favour of what he used to 
call “movement*’). Ttfe lefltative agenda of the ambassadors’ 
conference had promised^'maiifly a collective look at such rueful 
problems as Germany’s awkward part in east-west relations and 
the future of the Atlantic alliance, and of hearing individual 
situation reports from the ambassadors to Washington, Moscow, 
London, Paris, Rome, Cairo, Delhi, Tokyo, and \bc United 
Nations (the last still classified as an observer, not an ambassador). 
Meanwhile didr official and private curiosity had been whetted 
by news of demonstrative opposition at home to the delicately 
adumbrated policies with which Herr Schroder is trying to adjust 
German national aspirations to Washington’s and Moscow’s 
mutually sober response to the realities of nuclear power. The 
trip to Bonn gave the apibgssadors an opportunity to ask questions 
and hear replies that cpuld never have been put over the wire. 

For reasons probably best; known tq ]Dr Adenauer, still chairman 
of the Christian Dexxiocratic Union (CDU) and constant deplores 
of an “ ever ^worsening situation,” the foreign tninisier was not 
given a chanee to project ^ himself at the party conference in 
Hanover last month. Consequently Herr Schrbder was all the 
readier to let himself go at Munich on April 3rd, when he was 
the principal Speaker at a conferehce of so)^ eig^ huhdred 
prominent protestant members of the CDU and its Bavarian con¬ 
federate thc.Christian Social Unibn (C$U), of whi^ Hetr Strauss, - 
former defence minister, is Ohaiitaaix. gifting the foreign minister’s 
words afterwards^ Hto Scbrddtrr^s enemies made thro; especially 
sinister points. First, although he met^oned Mr Itobert Sf^uman. 
and M. Jeiui Monoet, the foreign minisfier had omitted .to imme 
Presidoit Charles de Gaulk, who, according to the pure Adenauer 
canoos js Oerasany’s most reliable friend and allyw Second, Herr 
Schrflder had remarhed that the injusrice of die tnpulskm of ^ 
millioiis of eaft Qermans frooi their homes in 1945 could not be 
rectified by perpetratkig fUt^ injustice/ “We do not want to 
reopen old wqunds,*^ he said. T^ird,'Hefr Schrfider l^d recom¬ 


mended the patient pursuit pi policies designed to sladcen tension 

between East and Westl' TaidS detfll^ati^ cf Matth 

west Germany had be^ abik^d in the ^btd phr^i^s 

of the Stalin era,” was,^ s 44 “ ptopj^aii 4 e^ 0 in^^^^ 

frightened nobody.’’ jffi 

better relations between west O^ninimy 

Europe were afoot in ^ comninniM sphme of infltieoo^t 

On April 9th the Bavarian newspaper, Bityma-Kumn pabUslied 
in uticle, t hitherto dbseiire Sudeem German named Ibfis 
Neuwirth, disputing both Hierr Schrddef’s thesis ttid hh ri^t to 
speak for Germany. “The foreign imnister,” tierr NeuWfrdi 
wrote, “ docs not represent the majority Of the G e r man people’s 
fundamental attitude towards the prob}^ foreign ]peUcy.” It 
^s been explained since that Herr Neuwkth, w 1 & is now di, 
originates from Znaim in southern Moravia. As a fbmkr xneoiber 
of the Nazi party and tool of the Sudeten German leader l^ionriul 
Henlein, he was sentenced by a Czechoslpvi^ court after the War 
to 25 years’ imprisonment, of which he served ii.. itcwould not 
matter what Herr Keuwirdi has to say was not the BaymhKurtet^s 
publisher none other than the present Bavivian told w^d-be Bonn 
potentate, Herr Franz-Josef Strauss. Herr Strauss has sworn inno¬ 
cence of the imputed consinracy; and Herr Biliaid, who promptly 
commented that complaints concerning the govcitufient’s forei^ 
policy should pr<^erly be addressed to the C^ncellor, Has politely 
accepted his word. Byt to most people Herr^: Strauss’s wo^d is 
not nowadays is convincing as it to be. Tbf ioveserate 
animosity between Herr Strauss ^ md Herr Schroder is being 
generally jreoalled—the foreign sninisart dissociattag himself from 
the acts of the then defienoe minister’s long arm in Spain at die 
time of the Spisgel affair; Hert Strauss’s past critiehm cl 
Sekrdder’s policies, and die two inen’s incompatible 
and their opjiosing ambidons, Which, it is assumedV both ^brace 
the Chancellorship. 

In Bonn this week the vis|ting ambassadors had the oppor¬ 
tunity to investigate for themselves, bodk in and out of conference^ 
whether the opposition to the foreign i»iq|stftr jb a consequence 
largely of personal rivalry or whether k has stroi;)ger told mote 
broadly rooted foundation^* .Partly for thesr benefit Herr Erhard 
publicly repealed on Tuesday hta origmal declaraddn that the 
foreign mhustei’a spcedi at Munich faithfully tofiocted the 
government’s foreign poUoy as he, the ChaflOdilor^ had 
' it in the Bundestag on taking over ^oih Dr Aiilemvici Ukp 
Although the Chancellor also had tadical i^sohs (br^‘(koiripdy 
backing his loreTgi|i minister (Herr Schrodet wks due fo Icave^Bonn 
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on Thursday Lfttiloe on t<lur 

America^^jiM' the^ ChnitiaA Dddoori^M mt at' a$ cof^ci^^ 
about the result oi this SundayVel^#n f6r:a ii{ 

Baden-Wiirttemberg), there seems to %e littler dotibt l!hac he Sfw 
Herr Schrbder mtt largely hi agreement on the broad lines^Of 
foreign policy. 

appreciate clearly how ticklish a moment this is^ih^^e^ 
German history. One after another the ambassadors reihiihled 
B(^ this week oi the expecuflon in their respective capitals, par¬ 
ticularly in Washington and Moscow^ that the west Germans mu^t 
now be ready to sacrifice some of thdr dearest national pretensioiA 
as a practical contribution towards a settlement between Russik 
and ^ West. The ambassadors are returning to their posts 
apparently satisfied with the evidence that most west C^rmana 


ha^ e^^^^^thek ^^ign 

’ pnb&asmsc^t of wfiafd^s to be doner" Yet 

there is a" natural f^uc^ce am^ politicians to name 

|loti^ the filthy de^c^Qfl^Sdieel, who asfor develop- 
' M U rf"mfe"1fe^^pem^ near 

make' pe^^dat 

reunificadlfb,? ':Sche^ declfieii# ** We Id^'have 
yet fo Ilte ac(x>unt*’^^^' |^^ Echf^ ifi 

Bo'im, wdildilite^lo ^ to hhhs^ fn to 

do some Herr Scfi^ler wv^d and 

fcsS’^’speedityit'ow^^ ' 'I;. 


FRANCE 


Gaul Depends 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


O NLY by the host of uniformed and 
plainclothes policemen outside the 
Cochin hospital in the quiet Rue Du 
Faubourg Saint-Jacques can one tell that 
die hospnal has a very distinguished j^tient. 
Otherwise, it is business as usual. General 
de Gaulle is expected to resume his normal 
dudes within a month. Indeed, he was 
so anxious not to have any fuss made about 
his operadon that he even tried to keep the 
public in the dark for a time. But somehow 
the story leaked out and on April 17th the 


evening papers carried huge headlines about 
it. For the third time, Frenchmen were 
suddenly reminded that their ruler is not 
immortal. But on the first two occasions 
the danger came from the assassin's bomb 
and bullet, and that threat has presumably 
vanished with the Algerian war. Since age 
or ill-health cannot be so easily dismissed, 
ordinary Frenchmen may now start thiiiking 
about the succession. 

It would be paradoxical if the game of 
speculating about the succession should now 
become more popular. The operadon and 
its timing seem to suggest that General de 
Gaulle is determined to carry on. Before 
leaving for hospital, on the evening of April 
16th, he fou^ dme to watch himself 
decdooecring oa tdevisioo. Economics 
was bis subject, and nobody is hkelv to 
be shocked if a poliddan, mindful of the 
voter, passes over unpleasant figures, 
switches occasionally from constant m cur- 
r^t francs or uses the most flattering in¬ 
dices. According to the base year chosra, it 
is possible to prove that the rate of growth 
was slkhdy higher, or lower, in the first 
years of the Fifth Republic than in the last 
of the Fourth. This, #ith all respect to 
the President of France, is not terribly 
relevant* Even his criitics admit that the 
nadonal product has been rising fast. They 
quesdon not its growth but its distribudon. 
Trade unionists claim that wlu|t they have 
gained has, |)een gained by , fighting for it^ 
and th6 leaders of the unions in the 
nadonalised industries, who feel that they 





France’s Independent Mirage (left), dependent for refuelling on an 
American-built tanker (right); for flight, on an American engine 


have a grudge, were placated by the rosy 
repon put out by General de Gaulle on the 
eve of his operation. 

Towards the end of his speech, he 
cleverly tied together the subjects of foreign 
aid and defence. He presented them not as 
competitors for scarce resources, but as 
complementary pillars of French indepen¬ 
dence. France, he argued, must proceed 
with its nuclear plans because the Russians 
are aggressive and American help uncertain. 
In any case, France is opposed to “both 
hegemonies.” This proclamation of abso¬ 
lute national independence sounded rather 
odd in a week that apart from illustrating 
the president's own v^erability to nature, 
provided two illustrations of the limits of 
that independence. One was the strange 
case of Machines Bull, an electronics fim 
allegedly so essential for national develop¬ 
ment that the government would not allow 
it to be toudira by forei^ hands. Now it 
has been forced to accept the assistance of 
the American General Electric company. 
The second was the confirmation of earlier 
reports that not only is the force de frappe 
dep^dent on American flying tankers for 
rauelling, but that the new Mirages carry¬ 
ing French atom bombs will be powered 
by American jet engines. These nuances 
are better omitted from a nationalist 
campaign. 

But General de Gaulle is already cam¬ 
paigning for re-eketion and his decision, 
More going to hospital, to change the elec- 
tomi law for municipal councils gives an 
idea of his tactics. .The presidential etection" 
need not take place before the end of next 
year. The municipal elecdons, to be held 
next springy ere generally viewed as the 
melu<k to me ^sidential ballot. .Hitherip, 
Frenchmen elected their municipal councils 


in two ways: in villages and small towns by 
a majority system, and through proportional 
representation in the bigger towns. Propor¬ 
tional representation is now to be abolished. 
In the 159 towns that have more than 
30,000 i^abitants, each party will be 
allowed to present a list of as many can¬ 
didates as there are seats and the winner 
will take all the scats if he gets an absolute 
majority in the first ballot or a simple one 
in the second. No new lists can be intro¬ 
duced between ballots: coalitions have to be 
made in advance or not at all. 

It would be surprising if the president of 
France personally bothered about an elec¬ 
toral law simply in order to strengthen the 
municipal posiuon of the neo-Gaullist UNR. 
The move must be seen as part of a general 
attempt to polarise French politics. Ideally, 
the aim would be to revive M. Malraux^s 
slogan that the choice is between gaullism, 
communism and nothing. But since M. 
Defferre, a socialist, is a candidate for the 
presidency, he must be proved guilty by 
assodatfon. M. Defferre is trying to appear 
as a respectable representarive of the centre- 
left, who will merdy happen to attract oom- 
muiyist votes. General de Gaulle wants to 
show him :as the ally, if not the prisoner, of 
the communists;. 

Tactically, such a policy, if successful, 
offers obvious advantages, it could frighten 
the centre and rally afi conservatives to the 
gaullist banner. It could hurt not only M. 
Defferre but also any right-wing candidate 
who dares to present himself. The general, 
whose victory everybody takes for granted, 
would get some pcedous additional votes. 
Bue.^si^ officid encoun^fonent for a 
popular front; may also have long-term con- 
sequencek. It may yield, an unexpected 
momihg after for the general's successor. 
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FttOM out 
GoidiBSPoMDinir 
or BsntOT 

T itB Baadi tegime 
Ibi Syria hiis c^obe. 
again warded off ' 
tal assault. ** SavM by 
the beU,** J^cd ihc ; 
pafty^s enemies as, on ^ 

April aand, the grett 
Moslem feast that, 
marks the eo^ of the" 

.pilgrimage season 
brought some rdii^ to 
the furious tensions of the jpeevioua iten days 
and imposed an tniOe on the com¬ 

batants. The rattle, <^ gunfiib diM away 
from the Hama {daiti, jsihops were throw 
open and the population concentrated on its 
annual gorging of sweetmeats and parading 
of -new clothes. 

This is the third grkve crisis that the 
Baath has faced since seizing power thir¬ 
teen months ago. The first was the stiff 
tussle with Ciiro, culminating last July 
18th in a daylight attack on the Syrian army 
headquarters by Nasserist commandos.^’ 
This was savagely put down by Major 
General Hafez, who now rules supreme 
with the dde of president @f the revolu- 
donary coimcil, prime minister, comman¬ 
der-in-chief and military governor. 

The second direat to the party came from 
its own internal dissensions. Suiddally 
split, k was overthrown In Iraq last Novem¬ 
ber. It has survived so far in Syria because 
of the firm hold over the army that it 
secured by packing key units with Baathists 
and purging potendal opponents from tl^ 
ranks. Loyalist units were once again in 
service last week, crushing an earned upris¬ 
ing in Hama and patrolling Homs, Aleppo 
and Damascus, to which- the riots nad 
rapidly spread. The challenge to the Baath 
came this time from Moslem extremists and 
from the urban middle class—a class weak¬ 
ened over the' last ten years by repeated 
army coups and by the rise of radical pres¬ 
sure groups. Now, faced with what seemed 
like a coup de grace from ill-planned and 
often vindictive Baath socialism, the middle 
classes revolted in a last convulsion of self* 
preservation. The Baath responded by 
calling in its peasant army and by decreeing 
a wave of expropriations justified less on 
economic than on political. grounds. 
Nationalised firms are to be ** self-man- 
aged*’ on the Algerian model. Syria has 
never seemed closer to class conflict. 

There is Uttle doubt of the Baath’s un¬ 
popularity—particularly in the towns. 
This has driven it to mobilise support 
among religious minorities, such as the 
Alawis and the Druzes, and among students. 
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laboiw imiociSvihd 1^^ But, at bottoai» 
thQ phtiy tenuiiAl a aesii-dandeadno pow^^ 
gro^'tiuaring only ks, membersi at octal 
with all ^ ttaduibnal forces in Syrian 
society, and with too doctrinaire and muzs^ 
a programme to win support from unoom*- 
mitted men of good senae. Its tragedy is its 
incompetence. 

One important o«(ualty the Syrian 
disturbances has been the inteivArab truce 
agreed at the Arab summit conference 
at Cairo in January. For nearly three 
months Arab ^eminents and radio 
stations rrfrainea fiom attaddim one an¬ 
other, except for Iraq which kept up a 
small-scale campaign^ against the Syrian 
government Pmsidoit And*S; deeply con¬ 
servative regime qumot feel secure so 
long su» the Baafth' continues to rule in 
Damascus. 

But this wedc General Hafez jmblidy 
accused President Aref and ** an ngypdan 
embassy in a sister Arab state ” of fin^cing 
the disturbances in Hama. Propc^anda 
campaigns on both sides immediately 
gathered momenitum and the Arab air b 
once again shrill with abusive charges 
and counter-charges. Cairo radio, still 
rather subdued, estimated the dead in 
Hama at 500; Baghdad radio doubled the 
figure. Damascus radio riposted by com¬ 
paring General Aref to the former Iraqi 
prime minister, Nuri al Said, and reminded 
th^eneral of how Nuri died. 

The chief interest of the Syrian troubles 
lies in their impact on the pattern of Arab 
politics. Cairo, Amman and Baghdad share 
a hos^ty to the Baath that is one of the 
pillars on which their present entente is 
founded. They all have an interest in the 
^th’s overthrow. But a change of regime 
in Damascus would immediately put their 
enterite in question as they would men com¬ 
pete for the friendship of the successor 
regime. Indeed it could be argued that the 
present rapprochement between President 
Nasser, King Hussein and General Aref—, 
firom which the present relative calm in the 
Arab world sterna—depends on the con¬ 
tinued survival of the Baath. 
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^ skin of Fiyurat: 
bioiaeif. was. elected uoaniinoui^^.ai. jeeve. 
tuT-fepenl of die party, bat ae .k^. of 
sucoeit he. has achieved con most eadjf be 
measBiied by die coinpositioQ of the oq^tnl 
C9inimtne. .While proidtii ' 

.ocipbnents' wlio migltt;^tie-stitl 
•onfe real &bkmg; ^ pttmddQif fM i, 
fully excluded from the ooxmidttce inch 
pfominetu members of the fonnet sio- 
visSonal go^mments as Mr Bdkacem Kkim 
or Mr Yfusid. 

Tbacongitss waaidm marked Iqr tc 
amount of tension between wioiabeitu of the 
army of natkmal Ubeiratioii (ALN) who 
foiiil^ inside Algeria during the War of 
independence, and those of the national 
people’s army <ANP)| formed in Morpoco 
and Tunbb, Which subsequently became 
the basis of the Adrian regular army. The 
fact that practically all the heads of the 
ALN ** wiJayas ” have been elected ro the 
committee indicates that Mr Benbella b 
concerned to give them satbfiktion. Thi# 
trend could also be extrapokted into a 
weakening of the p^ition of Coloiiel 
Boumedienne, the minister of defence. ' 

More probaNy, however, k b part of a 
policy of balance on the pm of the presi¬ 
dent. He has now reconoled himself with 
most of his former opponents (apart from 
the dissident Kabyles under Mr Ak 
Ahmed), but he has taken care to leave no 
well known rival near the throne: The mix¬ 
ture of faaions within the central committee 
now seems to be such as to make k easy for 
someone of Mr Benbella’s ability to ezercbe 
a controlling vote. He has asstired himself 
the maximum of national unity and the 
minimum of opposition. 

The programmes adopted by the congress 
are much what might have hem expec^. 
Despite some rousing trumpet-blasts against 
imperialism and demands for the confir¬ 
mation in facts of our socialist choioe,” no 
very clear picture emeiged of how the 
government intends to cope widi its 
catastrophic economic situation. Indeed, 
tibe demand contained ki the economic and 
social resolution for hastening the return 
home of qualified workers and technicians 
residing in France seems totally to ignore 
the degree of Algerian dependence upon 
remittanoes received fnxn thb source. 
Ultimately Mr Benbella’s success^ will 
depend on hb economic realism. 

One unexpected feature of the oonipress 
was a fitting return of Isl^ which, 
according to the correspondent of Le 
Monde, went so f$t as. to kiil some dele- 
to object ID the emandpatsoa of 
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women. The call for sreater ** araHsatkm ” 
is, no doubt, a para&l development, but 
the work of coi^ of 

the coii^ilbiis iviks certaMIy dovNif by 

opposition on the part of devotees of Islam. 

As regards'lo^g^ policy, the president’s 
tribute to ^ the socialist countries oi 
Eurpipe ” without mention of Cluna aeei|M 
to hiShcate a relatively firm stii^ on' the 
Xhssian side inicbe Si^-Spyldi ^pute;. It 
is hardly surprising that he should con* 
dude that Russia has more to offer, than 
China, hut it remains to be seen whether 
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Ai|peria*s influenoe' m Africk vnXi be 
ricQKdsed filri^ QUneae in any acrive^ 

way. jliqpitfieiilhr* the doctrines the 
Algerian revoiiniln have hshce 
i|ilh the frarii^Picidi^ 

IhM ahmtyt good'^^j^MHiMait!^'^, 
^ 1 #' Itis. i^oliitnaaty ;,c^|ttege:''‘forib' 
mMbwed. n » aeiiM thtt cbogitw aod Us 
qi^Kiit iwoatffistion tHiIi mea wbo SKie 
ia mot ajpdosc ool, « Aoct tUae 9g^ 
is aoodber proof of that 


CYPRUS 


Digging in Without Bridges 


PROM OUR SPECTAL CORRESPONDENT IN 
NICOSIA 

I n Cyprus the crisis has now dragged on 
for tour months, and on their present 
form the islanders are going to do their 
danmodesc to make sure t&u during the next 
torn months a distracted world not be 
allowed to forget diem. With luck all-out 
dvil war will be averted (although there are 
pLmty of prophets who think otherwise) but 
the bitterness and mistrust between the two 
oommunities remains as intense as ever. 
Id addition to the continued build up 
of arms, both sides are digging in 
politically in positions that seem un¬ 
bridgeable. 

last ten days have seen significant 
shifts in local tactics. Broadly speaking, 
die Greeks, though sdll immensely confi¬ 
dent of final victory, are a shade less cock-a- 
hoop, wiiUe the Tuiks are surprisingly re- 
hupirited. There is litde doubt that the 
subtle note of caution that has crqit into 
the attitudes and conversations of the more 
responsible Greeks is due to the restraining 
band of Athens. During the recent dis- 
cusskms between the Grerit prime minister, 
Mr Papandreou, and Archbishop Mafcaiios 
it was made abundandy dear that if the 
Grerit ^vemment is to support the arch- 
bisl^ in his campaign for self-determina- 
doo, tfien as a pro quo he must co¬ 
operate as In* as possible with the United 
Nations, and do everything to curb the 
fanatics within his own ranks. Their ex¬ 
cesses might easily bring Greece into head- 
on collision with Turkc^. 

Hence there followed within a few days 
of the ardibishop’s return a series of olive 
branch gestures. For example, the arch¬ 
bishop went himself to sort out the 
preposterous rituatioo around the Ledra 
Pal^ houl where on April armed 
hoodlums were roaming aitnmd m defiance 
of United Nations aadi^y; there has been 
some co-operatkm with the UN to work out 
a i^m for the demilkarisadon of the key 
area.Rfound die hotel and the UN head¬ 
quarters (the plan has proved abortive 
beoMise tx Turkish objeodont); in an 
inserview on April i8di the archbishop 



Under his flag: Turkish Cypriot 

The archbisl^ has also claimed quite 
unequivocally in an interview that his 
security forces would lay down their arms 
if be gave the command. It is always hard 
to assess the archbishop’s exact degm of 
control over his own people. In the military 
field it is often rag^d and—on the 
periphery—almost non-existent. But on the 
political plane his ascendancy still seems 
unshdten chough he always makes an 
daborate show of consulting other people. 
He has now clearly declared himself m 
favour of unfettered independence as a basic 
solution, with an option on Enosis-^t some 
variant of Enosis whereby an indepeadenff 
Cyprus would have oecuin Biiks with 
Greece—at a iater date. But at all costs 
Cyprus must be a unitary slate; he'has 
refused even to discum me possfoilicy of 


offered to have all fortified Greek posts in 
the island removed if the Turks give a 
pledge to do the same; finally on Wednes¬ 
day evening the archbishop offered die 
Turkish Cypriots a general amnesty plus 
help in resettling all Turkirii villagers who 
have been driven from their homes. 
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witb \Mi Tuomioja, the UN 
mmafoir. Mificarily the Greeks’ restraint 
is taoksl:; poOricdily tl^f dmmids are 
On tlhs: 3 rac|gl qh^ti^ 
' of protoedDn for the Turkish minority Arch- 
Vmp has, howevfiri\.|iKl ^4 

tivit Be ;>e willing 10 eonliiM' rile 
prwflioe iQ.1die mand, for a specific number 
of ye«i^ of a ftkee ei ioten^tional police 
(eiuier la an eaecutive.prJa^vu^ role), 
to dsKo Turks’ understandable fears. 

thesnoatM ing development of the 
jliisc weAbii'^hiitn the resuigeoce of,^glic^ 
r W attiopgat the, TjaA^. themwv^ 
Toa namhoyint pronouncemeiic by Ankite 
lidSob ootq^ with reports, which are 
dUBc^ to verify, that arms are 
fttuoM the island, has visibly 
bolsterod l|iSlr morale. If die Tuiteh 
gdveromenrii i^le co te-^uip and rranri 
the Turidab Q|p^otSj the island wiD rithcr 
have a of vMcnce or, more likriy, 

settle down to a cosy Mcditerran^ version 
of a balance of temu But the importance 
of this new-found Turkish ^lap could easily 
be exaggerated. It may simply be the mood 
of people who feel they are deserted by 
their friends ,and have their backs to the 
wall. They arc defiantly demanding federa¬ 
tion as the sine qua non of any sotdemenc. 
As an initial bargaining position they are 
reported to be seekhig a division of the 
island into two regions with the nqthcrn 
region, which would be about 38 per cent 
of the whole, in Turkish hands. To the 
Greeks this is ludicrous. 

The UN, for its part, is ruilning into 
more trouble. From many quarters there is 
a doxiand thatit should have powers to take 
tougher action to prevent its troops from 
bein^ humiliated. The distrust and 
hostility of d^ Turks becomes more obvious 
every dsiy. This is increased by the fact that 
the UN is forced willy-nilly to consult and 
coKiperate with the all-Greek Cyprus gov¬ 
ernment simply because it officially is the 
govenunent, a^ the archbishop is uawil- 
to ad^ the Turks bean into die 
government unless they first renounce all 
their separatist aspirations. A further prob¬ 
lem is that the Greeks are determined to 
treat the British troops as British” and 
not as UN. They have gone to the length 
of issuing a special directive to their own 
forces describing how British troc^ 
vehides and equipmoit can bodistinguished 
from other UN contingents. The otha oon-* 
tingents—apart focun the British—are to 
be troited with respect. 

In fact most UN officials here are 
impressed by the way in which the British 
have imdergooe their metamorphosis into 

Onusians.” Unhappfiy, k needs only the 
tinksc incident involving a single Aitish 
soldier to mite the Greek press take up die 
foenzied cry that the Brid& must quit. 

Against this coofusedwnd tuibulent back¬ 
ground, Mr Tumnioja is quietly continuing 
his ckuly descent into darlmess. His ffist 
few wc^s have been wisely taken up with 
the task of assiinilating the temperament 
and mentalky of the two oommunides. 
Already he looks a riuten man, 
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FHOM pUR SPlXlAL,c6Rf|fR$j^^ 

I F Richard I begp it, the ptes^ 4^ 
rulers in Ethiopia suid' MaUwi (l^ya^- 
landj haye consolidated it: th^ unportance 
of haying n Icopinc title. iPpr ' King 
Sobhit^ the Upn of it is 

perha^ most important pf affl. 43 
years j^g; iSdbhn^ 
people; now soihe i/io^ strbhgi 
half the icoiuiny> it is trap, wte 'ftvi 
to^whitp farmer^ during tat 
hunting <S the" itSo*81 but the ttst well 
watd^ imd ' hdt tbdb' Miste 
T^rue too, thp fiildsh dffid! 4 s hare 
nagged ;iib<Sfdt; hlc^dern^tioin^^ 
and tm infiastrdaure' 
haVe been {M'eSsmg for S^iudhii^ adopt 
its first cMstitUtion^aiid elect a panmaintt. 
Despite this the pnneesses have boeni as 
comdy as ever, feading the; anniMl. teed 
dance, and there have b^ plenty P{ tribal 
reasons for the king to go into , a retreat, 
inaccessible to outsiders, u the IMdsh be* 
came too pressing. It was only when Mr 
Duncan S^dys, Bikain’s poloxuai secretary, 
imposed a constitution nearly a year 
that the lion found it necessary to roar. 

On the advice of a Johannesburg lawyer, 
a known member of the Verwoerd hard-line 
Broederbond secret society, King Sobhuza 
did not reject the coastitntion outright. He 
drew up a long petition to the British Par¬ 
liament incorporating severaf demands, 
ranging from acceptance of a different con¬ 
stitution to formal recognition of his king- 
ship, and put the petition to a plebiscite at 
Christmas. To simplify the issues for the 
herdsmen and teen^ers who joined the 
more solemn councillors at the tribal polls, 
the choice was made one of votmg for the 
symbol of cither a Jion—or a remded*. 
Despite Christmas cpi^ercialism, tk rein¬ 
deer is such a foreign animal io most Swazis 
that they called U a ^at ^d sdppo^ that 
it must represent Sir Brian Mamick, the 
Queen's commissioner. Not surprisingly, 
122,000 Swazis voted ovqn^h^lmmgly for 
the ^^tt’enyomo, their lion. 

In February, King Sobhuza showed even 
more impressive strength when registra¬ 
tion for the June elections (under Mr 
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power of the tradirionWstS^ muld 1^ ',£bfi- 
fined to the ei^t ^ears to be filled by, riibd 
methods, began adxnitting that'^ the tWtdMr 
proposed on^-man cme^e-' ^nadbhU^^ 
seats might als6 be taken b\^ l^gfa men. 
They were mOant Jtoit the jmdrs of . dK 
several Africafi niriofi^sc pbthrieal^ 
whom offidlls itmi' tvMfs, 

trouble is thaV^ptfUma'llie p 
general atdfeel ^ the 

Highlahdbrs'fiyi^.clown Irdm fCehya bst 
June, thefe hks be^ too fitde opiiflttr be¬ 
tween the British offidals and the national- 




condd_ 

given tiiie. name 
the movement that should fare even better 
than that other king's pany, the Kabaka 
Yekka, ^ in Buganda. 

And it is. likely tp win support fii moat 
of the ei|^t l^sUtive council ^ats reaerv^ 
for Swaziland's Europeans. Many, these 
are members of the right-wing United 
Swaziland A^ociatioa» Jed, by. anot^ 
Johannesburg lawyer, Mr Carl Todd,^ A 
group of niiddle*of-the-road whites has 
forn^d an independent front jhat accepts 
(which Mr Todd’s men do not), the ultimate 
idea of undiluted democracy. But Mr Todd 
has sp^t too many months making friends 
with King Sobhuza to be alarmed by these 
political newciMners. 

Assuming, that this curious alliance of 
king's men and white ultras gains condrol 
of the legislative council, is there a danger 
that Swaziland might merge into Soudi 
Africa as a Bantustan? Some of Sobhuza’s 
courtiers protest that the thought makes 
our blood cringe.” For too. many Swazis 
have leSrtsc about their big neighbour 
.while working as migrant mincfR But 
nobody knows how & king, who is .the 
person that matters, feels about it. In 
September Dr Verwoerd made a tempdng 
publicjoffcr when he outlined what ^uth 
Africa could do for the protectorates if k 
and not'JBritain were in charge. - In Swazi- 
knd’s'case. it boiled down to restoring the 
parts ol the eastern Transvaal damied'by 
the Swazis^ ^ buying out white farmers^ 
boldii^ the poliddans down mMl eaooiinig^ 
iM dcive^lnii^ by setting up South 
A&kau'ioditscries fon che Swazi border. If 
the Uni makes the malntenam^^of ^ Hi 
tribal posMou his 'first OonsidebiclOfl;'thte 
i be an li^toideacing pmspeet ^ 

; sutixieds Sk BHao 

bonmdssic^ dUriiK the.iiest 

^ ftoui K^ya with U tepufatioh for' 
‘ ss sud UMiy pofot out 16 a&y 
councillors that Ml power 
is^ldiludmtutfottally in his bands and that 
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Igwi'i fo^,4|g^^ firm a 

. umted^feghlariw fifioo 

|iaiHl,.CPtwes^, DBh 
idik^cc .Woid^jb^ Ufc4y.^.tQ.;Bnm]!few jad 
ftttL u;ir«st,...wlikh ;,V9idd -m ijoptC; idw^ 

ttiou^ at airtieaiw..,in^ 

^,<j>rovjder 4 qudBr <«{ .Aa.cQDORy't 

: ^fwtoue...,,- .0 

' ffiappilirMiiMl: 

>Se/xuiidS;slni ii*^goinB 

IvM ^'<^'VoHiai4owii tha detr tfafl* 
wqrdii Mavemtwr aaoTiupt capotia n kw M 
wqatty.aphfene.lRitUa! £tto 
But pediapa X aaoiiAiitqdaJtaed.to 
King SoUmza ahodt di 0 A««rffrband>4ild 
-border industries - AidrBaamstattit an 
^ 1km nd^t iMta to &lfew new niths. 
JC^baka-did. 

^AlllfBH /i^O NETHERi.AHPii 

Aut Carlos, Aiit 

W HEN Spaniards heir the word Clariisc 
they reach for their pragmatic sano 
rion f and the Dutch govcoimeat must be 
wishing that it had a book or two to throw 
at Princess Irene and her fiined, Prince 
Carlos Hugo of Bourbon^'Parma. The spec¬ 
tacle of intransigent Spanish ttaditionansa 
rearing its head m the placid atmoSphdre of 
contemporary Holland has something of the 
same effect as a dinosaur suddenly coining 
to life in South Kensington. It is pon^ t 
subject for musical comedy and partlv^« 
disagreeable reminder of soinedimg thatJ^ 
been thought dead and buried tdof ago. A 
prince wlm heads a party that mw usually 
considered the Inquisition as the most cssen** 
rial pan of the Catholic chuidi^ and the 
Catholic church as the mainspring of rim 
state, is an odd mate for a pnnoess of the 
House of Orange. It as no wonder that 
members of the Dutch government have 
given ^ impression at finding ^d» 
events ” a little beyond them. 

A pleasantly Ruritanian nose is given io 
die whole affair by the foct that tbe.Cirikc 
daimants—who .'base riiek ^ | w tt e nsk ia% 
oddtf riiou^ on Frearik'^o taw/which 
contradicfs rim moy wrilribnally Spanish 
p0rtubs of Atfmwbtfe 
so a ihottirdhy rimf^ iri Ibi^ eausts, whit# 
many of deew soppurteefi Inve now gone 
Ovtr to rile xktfaodoz mobsrehist ea»dbhitie(^ 
Don Juan. The mixture Of passjbm Iprfn- 
ce^See arid pbllrics that has ttufoinidi^ the 
vriiole'iSsk vrill be a famBiar 
of 'Anthony Hope. Priime €krioe Hiigb^ is 
elddOtttiy rafcher ^ ^ 

Dibii Juan than in riiif orilfori Ci^ ^ It 
is ceruirily a inohfc diiicicss folc. ^ 
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A 'pRhiA 'Mffi !ta ika^Bbff 

buSlijifl^ {bkif <10 g 'tpiecii^^ 
fccf«t«i^ b]i^,'>tnketf 0, HwiM te'ftws 
Abiba M a va^MiV lb' aa ' C^fetorial 
; Aftkatf «Mif«Xt, w bf the UUliM 

|NM£»tM bbOdilgs mlki '^Alii^ 

lenougb, for it has, fcir dw d>rw waft wiM 

0oik CoimisalMi fbr Aj^ 

«f *0 SCA 
m flow 

pcany AflwtioairaBdPAiiHk flftiMlirftHitttt 
16 butU: np a :»(tb^|‘ittflggiNligb'!''(ir Mifll 
hium«t Ot«ew;:i(8or^ ^aeMioA mw ti 
wlftther AddU ABabt^^K^lp^fl fliMeitt 
visbatf: bflcfcaiuiflM** bwQttUag -flft 
Aftidib 'OidMvfl: talk alatr'ite finifttlf m 
ffamiUflae'M^Fidi?); 

Hew^ hst AUjrptlihrty: headb af- btbie 
aigned the charter that creiMd dhe Otjgaai^ 
atka of African Unity. Here, half a mite 
frpoa. h'. ia«talted,the 0^’a 

pTOvldonM kcfetariat—whblly ' fihahcedj 
and mainiy 0ta^0d> by Bthtepija. '‘1(110 mem- 
IMT lUlea muBt loon dacidi nperionneDt 
headquarters. It is a fair bet that they will 
choose Addis Ababa. . 

One loang atguaienr for keeping tile 
ooganisttioa there is ha aetod of dose oo> 
•peratitMiwidi iluECA. The nudibershto 
or fbo two bodies now ewrapoad clo'sely. 
The eehhomie eommitsion’s sixth anflual 
aesaaoe, hdd in Pdirtiaryj was the fast at 
which all paiticipathif ..fuU meitabers were 
imlepeadcnt Aficictil states. Dating 1969 
Poitngal had been expelled, South Africa 
suWeoded, 'Britain, France and . Spain 
aemicod to aasooiate aiatus. The dangw of 
rin^ or oveih^ping between the two all- 
Afrtean, bodtel ir recognised. There Can be 
■Oicmstiah wf one nbsoHiini the other— 
aa the DAU -is now; absorbmg the otdec 
OimnitsiaH .lU eodpiraiion'tedhniipw m 
A/nqu«-(iOGTA). ■ . ' 

t. At pNoent; the organisadon. and .the 
oenBomfe oBDamisatoii are ^oost conaple-i 
aaentarpi. One lias, the poUtical gtednnir, 
tho ot^ :tiid eoenomic hi|ow-hoW. But 
OAU commissitma haw drefldy embarknd 
an aMdica in Aekte in nhldi the BCA is 
also rngurd. In Mastlt BoA-organfeation 
and opiuiiaaioh lent tnhna. to tienesa tt 
aMR AfineanddaiaikAintdie UN (fade 
^ Bi ifll apfti ct . PHfliiirotian mj hepuMBi > 
ilH|i|RW.-:.f|rahktt.. W -taftanabnY -la«;' nf 
,bB||n>a eatfe po wil i . 0n qii>i ft -:iii the fagite 
him 0hy 8 «i M| i i> wn^Boeteaoft Aythiac 
fie(fliMW4W'.«tM h«Gfc;«(r9i|) huslMO 

r who 

m JwftWPV f^Pldnd 

ipAfwUfllM! febwfp® .vpjo, 

>WUMO'''tiMi''CQfllttlMiOft t-liQ 

‘ ^5 T 'T'w '-r' • 
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wpny iiijiQBl 
(uj tessions^ 
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present, he said, it #lis itttpds^sible for 
^ staff tb pibduce ptoptt hll thc 
Mpom the Cdfi^ssidn deiii^d^ of fet 
the inember govefniiienta to <fi|^ them, 
tile obmttilasiott relehtles^ly Sim it^;next 
^ssion for beat By then t!he OAU, 
whose cbmlx^idiis baVe 4l90 began to 
demand^^iob^fepbm fiom its secretifiat, 
be a^ MbidM flow of p^per 

dirtHigh 

* Overiappibg ^mS aiost likely in the 
polirioo-eoofiomk: bordeeliild. tn politics 
proper^ the OAtJ has a cleat field; there is 
much terrain that it has yet to ocdipjr; One 
(ioimttentator, Professot Boutr6s*Chali pf 
Cako, has aigued that the kmreme assent^ 
blyof heads or state is its only teal oiigan.’* 
ItS' Chamr begins, J^gdffioantly, **We ;the 
Heads of Aftkan Stms ond Go^^emmehta 
/s . noflie of the UN diartcr*i “ Wd the 
Peoples scoff. Bur ad a»oal asaetnUy 
of hcack of atdte. ni^tiiig briefly in pomp 
and delicate ckeimiisctmoe,: ea^^ 
wkh all Africa’s caltbpiBg pfobleitis. The 
charter psovided for h axanission^ mediae 
tko^: Gcmciliatk» and afbttxation<; biiC 
fliaitiier the Comiiiissiaa^ nor the proiooot 
on wfasch k is to be bOsedy yst ehisca. HenhO 
thr seed flor the crnmcalmoilDS'itp Somali 
dmfaes'iadi^^pia aild iUoya «t its two 
Fdbtiwry haecdiigsi. dhdf for die.drcadon of 
im oif. hoc 4Xmuoitnet\ie^^ dib 

AfoeifotMcMQCo • 

^Masc GAlf ihiembet sotlea laAnc shown 
air<diim»oCe'm dssi^ o poUtioal role to Jm 
chfof 

a 4 ibo> '*■ adMAluatfttiwi'” p.MdotbryrneneniL 
Moreover,;SO}WBilnr sDppinttQtnt Mg:]ic» 
hoinrnwde to jlui {test. .JAa Avfflstr^^ 
i<hdy flpniiw^^ 

yi^i, dioM^hp, te si^:«iiap»Mi^i».fintei 
hf0on^.'0f;i.0ite }«>«. deteK/X^^^ 
dvIofBot,. AtO'^iflo Wodaioirwho teatijjoac 


..jfipf.Hinted oiBcer-in-ciUl^lfi^M6» 

:> I omnlP ^ titular status of provisional or 

has idready 
right (for 

' , Whi^ tK't^ri' first secretary-general had 
fti l^t) te mw^f political statements at 
OAtr fin Thl^iry he puMicly 

urild die g^v^niiiienft of. Burundi and 
Kmn^’dutb/Hne^emtel. Agai) 
4<^1ralW(’]ph>i!est •• I 

statin, •: oiofe 

Ii!fig^0pt94.i9iity,.i^l^.f^ qow spow, 

: r.Tbnprine^lnsMa^hi the QAUte (hat. 
kx hidlude reite(ri6t die BDwrdga^ and 
leiirhblltl Indfrihy^'ht ««ch Stiate, and for 
ita iflaliniabte ^bl to iiadopeiKtent exn* 
t«nod‘*''T1iii’diMw«'ift weight against such 
kbideadtts SB die S0niali8..-eiid to seme 
eneat-fltaitiit federdietiB too. - fin a tense, 
Addil maha lB'nnt« BhiGseb but its anli- 
thesit. The tharteT thit'die heads of state 
adopted th«e !ii three hectic days last May 
—after their fble^ft ndniBters had fallen 
into deadlock—was mainly based on Bthio- 
pU’s dt^t (w!|^ had been prepared with 
the'Ittteftncd'kf a ChQean expert from 
the OrganisMdnn of 'Antertean States). It 
hrrolvea a defeat for the federalists. The 
Bmperer pf Etfak^i^ in Placing himself 
tery adroitly at the Jfead or the movement 
for African unity, did not intend to preside 
UVM die .liqbidkdon df his empire or to 
mdtii Addb Alpm the qqn'tal of a conti- 
nentd^fedfratkin. fri- dds,. as in other 
retpm^' hS iii^ed h dirCWd judge of the 
<nnse^s re'Afri^’oninibn. 

'' Id^rawi (as NyiidilaM wH Ite known after 
it littjdhs'.'lh^piiri^'^pjiif;^^^ is ptaong 
one of US' kW, etnbatdes in Addis 
i^opjta ;^‘njng,u|) pf 

iffl east-West roidc_«H^(Iiijig, to Monrovia, 
ig.apndier iH».te|ifc,‘,%lkn<ijykwbcu.Peither 
EquQl^nx, 06^ wifr i;telg1frNduf$.'i^ai;dcd 
^io^^ as bang rWy Afc^ gre endjng. 
Ethiopia hXa cl(io^ ^ African di^tiny; 
An. aoine/poEjMial in 

m M flftKi-pf Me#«p 

W. PP.WLV iqpte.P H'OVfO in, die 

AS^P i POftbcnWfrv^jAiidijmiiByj ofi; thPte 

yMiWiteW.hgititchievad .'^ yqatnjsf ate(h 

ti.V0-,power,yi r, •, ; . 
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Alltrounff the wertd, at 71 tiitiea,|je;|||||[ 
SAS Jets come and go, passo^^^' < 
in eomtort tsind to 

llkd having a personal airline; LlfinriWf 
comfort, superb cuisine and the warm 
friendly spdce>^t;jpk|^vellers 
know it idiist bellASt- ” ^ 
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Call your SAS intborlzeil agent or Lomton Regent 4(|20r9Hitoi n21^ IMmlaa 

AaaImI Myi^ llRaiih—if fl^aliiMfii fiAjtt UllufflRltto ?1RiJ ftlwnif ffltif 
vOnifW OTWk fMimOWn UHII1|I1V OWIp nOwnmMm ClU^^f mvSivP vflj vDiWi 

SCI/¥ifi/¥/IK/'M/V jtiit£i/ir£S S£Sr£/n 
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.V«iW^it^*:to<#iflriv*|p^«i^';^^^ <i^ t^ii^ ''e9iiith>i^^elop^^^^?|^;^ «Wsive '■ 
regiidecT^# Wldjng feilurW of the spwfiic ASisj^ irnjibrlance'm* creating hew procTucts and facilities, 
approach to electrical problems. All over the making technological improvements in industrial 
world you i^ay hear important discussions being drh^ta^.^^fVpf. i 

finished up with the decision: “Let's see what anrf transport. -' ^ ^ 

ASEA can dol" , ^ \ With pr^cjk»^fpq«?^p,7 «Egnfe*M.a^ . 

ASEA’s achievemef5||in pow«Jechnology - the 8entg|lM In 
production, Wsmission a A distribution of intor<5«l6tif^i^i|> tJfUo4»l5w 
electric powei\- are of worl| tenown. Putting of the 

electricity to u^ presents a sp^lm of activity of worth-wifilr tP witicl^ We AOTA or^at^is^Ion to , ^ 

equal scope for'the company here too, ASEA 

<*•« 

j/ ^ I.I \ 3 i 1 » bnrj ^ 

f C # 

creative force'm the electrical field iF^5|p|P5g>IS^ 

Hflsd Offfc* v«*t«rfb. Sw«d«n. R«pr«- 

^ ... - ••filed In 4S eountri««. , „„ ,, , 


V,;?V’ 


Head Offfc* VM*t«r4*, Sw«d«n. R«pr«- 
aentcd In 4S eountri««. , ^ , 

h 'll ; >'■>'} \ u Tiv.. •.'j •',:; ^ 
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in‘the United States. ^ Everyope is, sa certain tha^ 1964, wiU M 
excellent year^ follotfwi biglcut kt tai^i»>wVtb^ <due(.ptbliw 
ing concern is that the boom may tun away into super-boom, infla- 
rion and ^enttlally recession/ Tlius the-woenr baidh of Mirih 
statistics, widi their scattered signs of sojfdajess^ 
than pain^ So far the year has surted about as eot'pected In the 
first <qniatet the gross national product rose; at seasonally ad/usood 
annual rades, by $8.5 billion-eo $608.5 billion/a tomevrhat smaller 
rise thafa in the* final quarter of 1963. Altbotigh^^March wiwr the 
first nfonth of the tax cut, retail saks actually fell sUghtty-^aO 
o^perieqee spnilar to that of ^tain last year^^Whilc the ihdeX' of 
industrial production has continued to move upwird at an Unspec¬ 
tacular rate of three-tenths to five^tenths of a point a month, new 
ofdejs jftowmg into the factories tailed off a little In^ March froiri 
the tecoTjJ^^ce of January and Feb^ary. Sales of motor cars and 
tl^ msntkr ^m^ houses which have been started have settled^ 
at least iempofa^ their present high plateau. In short, there 
is not die Slightest sign yet, except possibly in the seoefc market, 
of an overheated boom. Thia;^ts the government perfectly. 

It does i;kot, of course, autt^^^osc like the trade unions and the 
liberal cc<momists whose main concern is unemployment. This 
group danhot have a bOpidt^ soon eh^gh and they refuse to take 
the feat of inflation serious^, Mr. Walter Heller, the President’s 
chief ^^ortoibic adviser«? has’i^ reaffirm^ the official prediction 
that uq^mpioyjqcnt, fifter. ^ri^ing more than 5.5 per cent of the 
labour Vce,.for six yearsj will d^to 5 percent or a little below ” 
by the end ^ thi^year. ' BUiJic has also disclosed the official projec¬ 
tion that mtempioym^t will not fall to the “ imerim ” target figure 
of 4 per cent by the end of 1965, even assuming continued vigorous 
expansion in the economy. Tips is not to say that Mr Heller, or 
most other economists, believe in the currently fashionable bogy- 
men of “ automatioh ^ or -atructural tmtmF^oymcnt ” as serious 
obstacles to attaining reasonably full employment. They do not. 

The problem \i simply that the cxcepiionaUy rapid growth of 
the labour force, augmented by about tf million hi^en potential 
workers who Will come on to the labour market' as the total of 
jobs expands, makes a leducdon in the liumber ol unemployed 
necessahly a slow matter, even with brisk expansion in the economy 
and in the number at worft. For better or worse, public concern 
about tmemployment in America is not unite. If, as seems highly 
likely, the unemployment figtire begins to drift steadily downwards 
with moro rapid economic expanskm, what conceffr there ia wiH 
diminish . and the Adminfsmtion’s tttrfc appM^—to reduce 
unemployment by augsmenfi^ aggregate dem«tcl^wflt be vindi^ 
cated.^ Americans are not caltbuS about the problem, but the current 
situation simply does not have the urgency of breadwmhers rfuowa 
out of work by a dediiiing'phase of the busii)ess:eycle.rf The Presi¬ 
dent keeps telling the peoj^'tliat they are more prosperous than 
everd^efbre ^ he is lighr^a^ they 'believe hiiXL‘ ^ 

. Thus h is tfadt, because people must worry about aometh^ 
the prevailing, and understandable, cohe^^n about the American 
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is not at all about the pace of dedme ip upemplp3niient, 
whkih has already beguHi but about the pOssihffity b{ inflatl^ It 
strange that presidential apeedhie% oewapapff. ^omm^ 
and bank chaimien^s analyses should bb clonAhutted'l^\w^^ 
of a renewal of the long-dormant wage-price ^al tfaeip^ 
and labour capadiy of die econonty ’aeedeady under-eriilia^ ¥cc 
this is the case. Mr^HeUer and his associates hwlfeJieeh fighiuig 
a valiant vrearguord acti^ taKdemdnstcalb that ddxr hr oOi leal 
reasonrfor a new wave df^ price inaxasds,i.addi»td ^coom'^lhfaer is 
not, 19 any dasdcal sense^. Utilisadoe: oficiqMmty aWlDaiiirfa 
is not exi^csedTo readh pbrpbr cem tJus fcr>eMipl€ii>}lo!ait* 
ever, the fact is that Ataerlcsm^ Hkfc Qthenp^eyhnffii^f^ 
business with rising, prices, mid some* of > them tto 

biuret deficits atffia ri 5 iitg^i|Hmey^siq>plymusaaKit^m^^ 
infiltkm regaidkss of ffie smteictf the -ecmipmy^ 

Wdt Street foumal, its pronouncementa.diat die fbveninwQt^ 
policy must be inflationary consistently frustrated ^.likeiJiiet9fi}|at. 
now abandoned the unusually stable price indices for various 
abstruse monetary indicators as proof that inflation is here even if 
it is not visible. ,, | \ - 7; p / -5 ' A 

The problem of supcxM)o6m aSid iiiflatidfi "oohflle, itoc 
entirely imaginary. How real, or how imaginary, it is depends not 
upon boW one reads the eochrilS'of the’geese but upo&io]^^ 
innate Convictions The Fedctai'Roierve Board/fbe^exanmlo/w 
in the early stages of an agony of indecision. By the lahna of tli6 
Medes and Persians, the situation must by definition be potlitdidly 
inflationary and thus, al«0' by definition, it must contain; tbeMda 
of future recession. Thus, in prind[fle/j?d5tiamt'would.bc/caUfid 
for. Mr Helkr, who believes that premature diccking of^isomirvAaC 
doubtful inflation in the last half b£ the last decade Was g pgciinei 
cause of the^ present excess of unemployment, admiti dsat 
^ irrespcHisibie ” private decisions about priebs and wages could 
revive the bid spiral. But he thinks thai 'this need not happ^ and 
he strongly opposes measures to curb demand as a cure for; it. if it 
does occur. This accounts for his, and the Prestdenfs, repeated 
appeals to business and the trade unions to adhere to America’s 
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version of an incomes policy, i^lncjb is probably nci(iier more nor 
less effective than anyopc^ellc’s. ^ 

All of this lielps to explain why there is a certain relief in 
Washington tfi^t^io of siiper-boom have yet appeared, not 
even ± 09 e mystic sigtis that convince chiefly the central bank. 
The longer the economy grows only gently and not precipitately, 
the longer is postponed the issue of whether some kind of restraine 
is needed. This would be an unwelcome nettle to grasp htl an 
election year with unemployment still serious. Voices such as those, 
of the highly respected Mr Reiersou of the Bankers Trust Com¬ 
pany have already been raised calling for a policy of mild restraint 
now to dieck the super-boom before it begins. So far the Federal 
Reserve Board has not responded; money is still essentially easy 
and the President and Mr Heller are happy. Unless Mr Martin, 
the chairman of the board, can see the whites of the eyes of over¬ 
heating, he will not want to move toward serious restraint against 
the wish of the President. And, since one of the nicer 
characteristics of tax puts and multipliers is that they take some 
time to work, the American economy may not be faced with the 
enemy of super-boom for a much longer time than Wall Street 
seems to predict and some others suspect.' A rise that is more than 
gentle but less than feverish is what everyone hopes for, and it 
might well happen. 

Negro Cross-roads 

NEW YORK 

AIN and the threat of civil disobedience kept the crowds away 
from the opening of the World’s Fair this week. But the 
threatened “ stall-in *’ of thousands of motor cars on the maze of 
roads leading to the Fair failed to materialise. The courts had 
forbidden it; moreover, the scheme had been condemned in strong 
language by the major Negro organisations—the National Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Coloured People, the Congress for 
Racial Equality and the Urban League. CORE had gone One step 
further and suspended its Brooklyn chapter, which had devised 
the stall-in despite the prohibitions against it that were issued by 
national headquarters. But the organisation’s national director, 
Mr Farmer, felt that he had to take part in the demonstrations 
staged in the fairground itself and was duly arrested, with 264 
others. 

CORE, the NAACP and the Urban League have alway.s organised 
their demonstrations to protest against a specific injustice or to 
gain a specific end. The Wbrld*s Fair tic-up would have been 
an aggressive aa of another order, and was viewed by moderate 
Negro leaders as a grave threat to their leadership as well as to 
the chance of securing strong rights legislation this year. They 
see the extremists taking the Negro rights movement off in a new 
direction: anarcl^ic, outside the law, shaping a mass attack against 
the white community with, neither an immediate goal nor a tangible 
remedy in mind. The result, they fear, will be to destroy the 
Negro’s gains in the South without advancing them much in the 
North, where white resentment is alrciidy evident. 

The Negro moderates have sufficient cause for alarm. Last 
iponth, for example, the militants in New York tied up traffic oo the 
Triborough Bridge to dramatise the Negro’s resentment against a 
compl^cnt ^d bypocritical white city government which was 
doing precious little to advance housing, educational or job oppor¬ 
tunities for Negroes in New York. Similarly, in the dispute over 
New York’s schools, it the extremists who led a strike on 
opening day demanding aif immediate end to schools that were 
predominandy N^o^and JPue^rto.Riqm, regardless of the cost and 
the damage" tq education. f^eoDgnising'd^ f^ demand for 
economic and social"eqo^ly on the part of urb^n northern Negroes, 
a group of civil rights leaders last week formed a “ third force ” 
civil rights movement, which is called ACT. Congressman Adam 
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To sura men, die moderate leaders of the Negro rights move- 
meftt' scdii to6"'prc6cCupicd *^wtth keeping oh good tehns wiih 
powerful whites and too imbued with white middle-class attitudes. 
A civil rights Bill, ACT’s leaders contend, can win a slight gain 
at best for southern Negroes who are disfranchised,'-but it does 
little for the human Conditi^ df. tjic Hegi^ ih ^America.f Thirs 
they e.xpect that dis.satisfled young Negroes and members df the 
lower class in the northern and border ciiies,;will accept their, call 
to arms. ACT's leaders tend to believe that gains proba¬ 

bly will come only after strife, and bloodshed, as in Algeria and 
fCenya. It looks as though cla.ss war, joined finally and danger¬ 
ously to race conflict, may have come to America. 


Wrong Way to Rights 

T HI* hot breath of summer has begun to be felt in the Senate, 
where the Negro rights bjil is in its sixth week of debate. 
Senator Humphrey, floor manager for the Bill, has threatened to 
call all-night sessions if voting on amendments to the massive Bill’s 
eleven sections does not begin soon. Otherwise, aa the whole 
country fears, the humid holiday season may set off riots between 
Negroes and whites and between the supporters and foes of racial 
integration. Mr Hum¬ 
phrey and his Republi¬ 
can counterpart. Senator 
Kuchel, together have 
warned the demonstra¬ 
tors for greater rights for 
Negroes that their 
actions harm the Bill’s 
chances of being passed. 

President Johnson has 
also warned the Negroes 
against ’’ taking the law 
into your own hands.” 

But more and more 
Negroes and some of 
their white allies seem to 
be choosing forms of 
,, protest which cause delay 
and inconvenience to 
the public. 

In Berkeley, California, 
demonstrators removed perishable food from the shelves of super¬ 
markets, put it into shining carts and then left it to spoil. In 
nearby Oakland, others invented the ’’ call-in,” flooding the school 
board’s telephone switchboard with protests against racial segre¬ 
gation. Such harassoKHC Seems likely to harden, not to melt, the 
hearts of the handful of wavering Senators, some of them Republi¬ 
cans, in whose hands the fate of the civil rights Bill now seems 
to lie.. But they are also likely to be influenced by the manoeuvrings 
of Senator Dirksen, the Republican leader, a conservative from 
Illinois. He has proposed a starter ten amendments to soften the 
Bill’s provitions for taking action against employers who are accused 
of racial discrimination in hiring or sacking workers. In particular, 
he would like to leave considerable authority for dealing with com¬ 
plaints of di8cs;iiiuniaion with a state’s own^faii^ employment com¬ 
mission, where one exists. * 

These amendments have made libcmls of both parties unhappy. 
They that southern stafea woidd M up “ paper ” commissions 
against unfair employment practices, autid that an out-of-work Negro 
is in no position to ittitiate a law suit. But they may have to 
swallow some of Mr Dirksen’s^ modiiicatioos in order to get the 
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Continental Bank , f.'< 

offers full-serviee ' ^ 
International 
banking ' " 
faoilitiesivr 


IN LONDON 
IN NEW YORK 


IN CHICAGO 



FOR INDIA... 

PROOF OF IHI CAPABILITY IS INTERNATIONAL 


...and It Is the only bank In 
the United States that doas 

For flnna doing bufiiness in the Midwestern 
United States, Continental provides,'' 
tbroogh its brandi in LMdon and its sub> 
ddiaiy in New Yorfc»Continental Bank 
International—the most'4irect i Hnancdal 
route to the great indus^l^ centers pf 
America. In our latest expianaioit moves, 
we opened two branchjBS in Japan—one in 
Tokyo, another in Osaka. And, oiir new 
representative office in Zurich is at your 
service. We will welcome your inquiry. 

CONTINENTAIi BANK 

•OMTtKBNTAt. ILUMOIS NATISiMAl B^NK AND TBUST fXtIiPANT OF OBICAOO 

931 South LaSoU# Street, ChiMfo, Illinofai d0690 


IMHION BBAMCM98: B6/00 MooFfAte, B.O. 2 

4 t Berkde^ Square, Ma^afr, W. 1 
th (OpanlBf euBuner of 1964) 

S btidlarin: Coetiasntal Bcnh lirtefiwtlOM), Hew Yerli; Continental Intarnatlontl Finaiiea 
rporation. Chic8|0; Other Branches: Tokyo. Osoki; Ropresentativo OfRcas: Ntw York. Zurich 


Four largs-slze steam generators like the one shown 
above are now under construction for India's Kotha- 
gudem Power Station In Andhra Pradesh State, These 
60,OCX) kW. 254 t/h (560,000 LBS/H) steam generators will 
play a vital role In generating electricity for use in various 
industirlallsatlon projects In the region. 

IHI also manufactures a wide variety of small and 
medium-sized steam generators for Industrial use, 
ranging in capacity from 10 Vh to 100 t/h. Three 88 t/h 
IHI steam generators are now In service In a fertiliser 
plant tn East Pakistan. 

AsJapan’aforemostheavy-industrial firmandtheworld’s 
No. 1 shipbuilder for the second year In a row In terms 
of tonnage Taurtched, IHI has across-the-board heavy- 
industrial capability. Complete after-service and 110 
years' experierwe back every product bearing the IHI 
mark. 

MAIN PRODUCTS: Material Handling Equipment, 
Iron and Steel Plants, Power Plants, Chemical Plants, 
Paper and Pulp Plants, Ships, Jet Aircraft Engines, Steel 
. StrucfwFSjs. CORtpressors, Blowers. 

IHI 


IsMkawajlmarllariiHa Heavy Industries Co., ltd. 
Tehye, tapm 

Cabley: IHICO TOKYd Telex: TK 2232 


Im.Offlee: AuitflHr HouAA7,Jlovuulsditcb. Loadoa 
lebMe: IHICO LONDON 


New York. San Frandtca^ Diiasaldorf, Johannesburg, Sydney. Rio de Janeiro, 
flaw Delhi, Calcutta, Karachi, Djakarta, Hong Kong, Singaporo 
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imx^lnEfd. 1^, SjM)9t^:.,Tilni^ 

asofJ^ .$a>W 4 ni V(^ JVi bfW 

nie^t W 9 al 4 ^^i(i«e. iite n^ t«!:::iw ^ 

cripiiMd owrt in ««3. r 9 l».i»M; 

states it woidd, in effect, leave-an 0{)qB|iWr'% 

of/t)iosf cl}arg(^ with piactisias racH ^Mg nmini iWs i 

i^-the:^^, , , .><. ■ . >/ 

Politics is 

T :4ST week the P^dewt ^ 

JL# # mte fo^ 

i^pdw iot a Upp^iniied 

to government poita or proniic)^ jllttOugh t^ pXM 
tAe?'openiqg of t)ie bgi^aU in aour 

o&ikl%hf«d and thoiiifr li^^te iHousc 

Indc^^rMr «oowied lblM( ^ would be pleased 

to oofidaue in job^ ^\ii)ce nttny^ be6>re 

hiu^ be 13 not citdiidgid^g 

wotdd;be shtianedUntStftetitbe Oemoemtio/i^^ August 

Meauvlule he.is conceatniti&g on bhr dntka. as Br^indciit 
the people. This is ean^rntgning of a most focmtdahlc cordei^p^ 
dculiuljr when, as happened this week, preakiential ccakcntiatipti 
produces dn almost magical solution for a bitter dispute on the rail* 
wsys which might otherwise have erupted into a country-wide strike 
on Friday. 

Mr jetosem laid his own prestige on the line a foitnigbt ago 
when he implored both sides, then on the verg^ ctf a striker i^g^ 
him fifteen days to end^a dispnie which beep g 9 higH^'s{;^" 
1959. Precisely what h involve in the setdei]^^ wbic|;i 
Prestdent announced op Wednesday, ^ not known Jh ^ 

as The Beonomht was gdbf so press. Btit'Mr Joh^n told 
country that the agireeiment took account both of the ihodeifmsfitiod 
necessary for the railways to.pros^r.and survive and of the hiiitpan 
needs which are affected by technological progress. In this thse, 
the country has not only been spared a strike but has also been 
given a uskul demonstration of how automation should be dealt 
with. No doubt the railways have had to pay a price; luckily, 
with the recent improvement in their fortunes, they are better 
able to afft^d this. The decision of the arbitration board provided 
last summer by Congress to deal with the most recalcitrant Issues 
of over-manning went against the trade unions; thkr leaders could 
hardly return to their noembers without gains-Hnany of them 
deserved—on the remaining issues. True collective , bargaining, 
tong absent from this dbpute, was stimulated as the Prarident and 
his mediators leaned over backward to dispel any idea due they 
were preparing to ask Cra^fress to step in once moos. 


<«4 wy 

detailed rcVi^T<l Ftofepiipc 

Mr Gilpewfe iini^, 

PQ appi«i 3 tid:^;n) 4 «i$tioQip^i^^ 


^ T^'PwUantjad^ul j^lhlWipdt Sua 

mdti.jilKO -Im a po i>« i tii^i.a:.ye;i^»^'afti^;^. a^ 

'^>tb9t«..ai!p «a»y?lsp«A{iMpita i^pft 
Mi^CiWiWrClNr |»q 9 ’l 4 M 

youing menV li^ llie sbidy migte diowj. ^ ynedd^ tMdi. 
tbat it would i>e possible to do„aq«jr .^dt 
in the nitmeen seWaties. But ff so, the serykes. W^d ^pikhljr 
have to offer better pay or reduce tteir demand for manpoww. 
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jS the second of four 
Presidents in twenty 
years to succeed through 
the death of his predeces^ 
sor. Air Johnson will want 
the man whom he chooses 
in August to he his run^ 
ning^4nate to he well quali¬ 
fied to take over shoM he 
himself die m office. BtU' 
he also has a party to leadt 


W 


Changing Defence 

M X joHNSON’i$,an{M]^cei|ient this w^ of fun^ .cuts {p Ae 
produc;^ of fii^iopk&le mati^riqii wluch.af|s^jr<m about to. 
be, in oyerippply has promiotf smne cail for ye rwc a titi q of the 
pamMSovittcun^ but such teductiom affect the pqwiqrof iisdlitary- 
strength not at all.:! Os^ ]afC'«i»efc the DepartoMac ef^iDcfenoe. < 
in a special sutemeot, insisteef that die United Slates bar been 
BKreaslng hs military superfofity ever the Soviet Uniim,.aihl 
leleasid soihe Mw figotea^ to praye it. -llis aoOb Wii dMed it 
General LeMxj, die.'Alr Fotoe CSiief .Of Staff, wfadlus' b^ 
Congress diat ^ ^oyiet UnuM) Is gaii^lbn tfi^ 'jtTnft^' 

He argues for die develbpmenlt of a i6o-megat(m bomb (beause 
the Russians have one) as well as a costly new bomber ptogramme 


Ms choice mat be edeuiated not to aggwdte faedonaSsm within 
it. Mr Johnson nwy or. mey not fed^ when tMu comet, that 
he need dso- bother dfout. ihe tn^dond moffbe for choosing « 
vice-presidentid candidate—that the ninning-enate must be abie 
to bring him con^lementary or nrn^^id votit^ etrengifu So far 
as the signi cm be read now, he need not. Our eorretfondent in 
Wadtmgfon discusses the 'quMities of Senator Hubert 'Hua^hrep 
of Mimuteta, the 52 -yMrvoU Demoeretic Whip bi the Senate and 
otie of the stndl groups of Wteily cantBdUet. 

• Sempor Hum^irey beUeves that the Fresident can iKn com^ 
fortabfy <» his and can tiidS afford to follow his unfettered 
jddgitettt <ff who'wfll ihove die beat'Vk« A«tddenn A man 
holding that view of dlM shuatkii ciiiiot campli^, howev^ much 
he may want die office (and Senator Humidirey does want it). He 
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qui only promote hlmsi^E by being usefbl. litis is by nO means 
a badm^ M Mr. HuAipt^y wlm is, ef afl Senat^^ ^ 116i^ 

way dte most tisefA ' YRtib him usefulness is not a niidins to an ap|ii0ift^tk Mr Hu^pHtejr;\pyiU {eeU I^AicS^ 
did; it h an'addktl6n.- Just now a large psttt ci his robust energy Ife is ^^wilb nowV hsoce pmips tSum any 'i)^' aftd^'^2^ 

is absorbed in^ Sliding the struggle in the Senate for the Bill to JbBsiacm; ' ^ fashion has its draiModcs; Ahii^its 

guarantee Negro rightt. This is sordid, sl<%g^ work. Mr Huih* ti^ b the dba^n^onship^b^^ BimuYe and Congx^. 
^s it as he doeS everything, with his might; and he Ab tlimpUiey is the hew Pkesident*i nla£o instdmient in tet^g 

to'it at the same time tfait: pse purpose and the principle of diat relatfoi^p and making it work. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

themeasuf^ait ik>t lost Ik) vk#^ the dust and sweat. The prin- Setmlor HOsii^y’s many Causes reflect both* his middle-^ 

ciple and the purpose arc Very much his ; it was he who told the western, middle-dass background and a wide-ranging, fertile and 

Democratic Oonvendoh 1^1948^ the year he entered the Senate: liberal absorption in world affairs. In the first category ii% his 

*^The dme ^ come for America to wash Ita dirty face.” Since contributions to. legislation such as the Humphrey-^Duih^ I^g 

tiien he hai never been out t^ tadal struggle for long. Act, the Nationid Detente Question Act aM die Food for Btece 

But Senator Humphrey is a man of many causes and of all and food stamp programmes. By necessity as well as by choice 

subjects. A critic once said of him, ^Thac ao-and-so is always he is a humeral du^km, always fertile in devices for getting 

thihtdng.” Eveilr^g ihtteests him, he eim leave notiiing alone, agricultural produce oonsunied, but, where tiiere is a choicie, always 

and he cannot mhik about a subject without feeling about it as preferring an enlightened Id^ of device to an isolationist or 

wetl. This makes him a difficult man to keep up wi±. Never protectionist one. 

bored himSdf, he can talk too much. This is one of the In world affairs he is decidedly not a cold war n^n. He has 
handicaps that have caused his hi^ ambitions to be frustrated, worked hard In the fields of disarmament and arms control skace 

at times hmnillatmgly, in the past; in igsS he lost the vice-presi- 1950, the year in which President Truman announced that hC 

dential nomination wl^ Mr Stevenson left the choke to the con- had ordered the production of a hydrogen bomb. Under Mr 

vention. Another is that Mr Humphrey has never had much money. Humphrey's prodding the disarmament subcommittee of the Senate 

This he was made to fed Utterly in 1960, when his attempt to coocamed todf from 2950 onwards with the teduikal pre¬ 
mount t campaign for the presidential nomination was crushed conditions of a treaty banning nuclear tests. Quite possibly, 

underfoot by the Kennedy organisation. He was made to feel, without his persistence the Administration would never have ctm- 

too, his lack of the glamour, die grace and elegance that stamped eluded die test ban treaty; almost certainly, without Mr 


visit to Detroit, all expenses met by the 
manufacturers, to see ffidr crash research 
and safety programmes. 

Successful as the industry has been in 
staving off legislation, the renewed em- 
l^asis placed on speed and power by the 
Ford, Chrysler and General Motors com¬ 
panies (American Motors is an outspoken 
dissenter) is keeping the issue of safety 
alive. The latest denunciation of the three 
big car manufacturers came from a most 
unexpected source, the Automobile Club 
of Michigan, which called on them to pay 
more attention to safety, saying that ** the 
* I ''Ug International Automobile Show in roof structures, a collapsible steering purpose of an auto on public highways 

* New York, which epded last week, assembly, a safety brake device, automatic and streets is to provide safe transporta- 

was picketed not by suppouers of Negro protection against fire and force-modera- tion, not to be the first away from a 

rights but by members oi the engineering, ting bumpers. stoplight or the most aggressive.” Ih the 

legal a^d n)cdicaji professions. Their With Congress’s failure to act the legisla- i^lite world of Detroit, these arc con- 
placards ' demkiem an end to what they tive initiative has now been assumed hy sidered strong words, 
called forty of neglecting to make New Ycxk State, which succeeded three The industry eootributes generously to 
motor cars Last year a record years ago in persuading the .car makers, driver safety cunpaigdb and GM is doing 

number of p Americans—4340a—were under an overt threat of legislation, to a good deal of research on the ^sign of 

killed on the roads. Pressure is buil^g install anachment points for seat belts on roads. But when it comes to the design 

up from, a variety of sources for ,the all new cars. But this year a BUI to estab- of cars the s^lists still reign, supreme, 

government to set. standards of safety for lish the first safety standards for new GM, <|the uequesiiotie|d leader of ' 

cars. Congressional brings tl^e tyres has been blocked by pressure from dust^^ is' pariicularly opposed to any 

subject were held, off and on, between the manufacturers of motor cars and public poptrols, which it feels might en- , . 

1956 and 1963 but they received no pub- tyfes; it may be passed next year. Recent danger the aimuri model change-over tha#' j 
Ikity and nothihg Was ddiie, although^ aU' mohths hive ieen the powetnil American Is so crucUU to'thh health of ^e Industry.' ' 

otheTiVehicks—^rircraft^ ships and trains^ Automobile Association Winging^ mto Once'(Questions of durability'and iafety 

must hitet federal apedfitetions foraafety ^ actibiu Earlier this year in MissatHtisetts begin to'creip In, the' public may begin 

in their dcsiga and eonsmiction'j' What a^Bilite set up a commission td deternUne %d wonder about the i 4 lue of paying out 

has most impressed the public recently . standards pf safe design received ttroogi aome S5 billidn a< year what is iittie 
has been the showi^ all over the country support from the AAA as well as from more Umn a lace-lff.t. As far as Detroit is 

.of* the .Liberty Mutual Insurance'Com-, the insurance industry and oti^r groups, t te^cerned, lop many Americana are 

pony’s ”survi^ cars^” ordinary Chevro- No pne opposed the measure djp^y, bu^, . already, buying imported cars whi<^ oome, . 

lets altered to.elhuipate^rptri^ng objects it was tabled .after the leglifrtiye com- as one ^signer i^asedl it, ”ln the s^q 

and incorporating stronger door locks and . mittee which was considering it paid a/ plgsted Sw^d^g clothes every year.” 
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People who think '3IVI' find it very profitable 


3M product* .JiMUf pun* and sw^ through space 
in satellite*. Thtj dean silvn and copy letteia, 
hold aircraft togeidier, protect fabrics against rain 
and stain. At the lasthount there wore ova 27,000 
ofthon. liffth more on the way (the.3M prgahifatton, 
ipeub fpnie £10,000,000 a year oia research and 


development!). 3M' products make life easier fOr 
everyone .k homa and office, factory, shop and 
schooL 

Next time wp have a problem> try thmVi"g " 31^ **. 
You’ll find it very profitable. 


ImANItfACTUBINQ CtL'CTiL 
ftM.Hotfsa^ ViOgmora 6t, Lojtiden, W.l 

SM amd coLouft UY are trademarkt of Minnesota Mining and Mam^aeturing Cok 
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vectored thrust tho 

doley P 1154 strike aircrhft combines 
su])ersoi)ic perforjPDucq.wilh verticaj tfljve* 
off and land abffity/^Tiftf aircraft fs now 
being developed as a Hai>’ker Hunter re-- 
placomeut for Ih^pval^'J^co* , s . . . 

'Hie choice of 
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engine, has been ffjetog 
aud, was tbo wen^’s Rmk; stiika . 

aircraft, 4 squadi'bu ofP.lI^T 'airciyiv#!^ 
nlir>iv4)€mut fciTmed* fbr joint'evalifflView' bV’ * 
of the ^IgWtbd KTng^nv '^ 
^l|t||MpStateH and West Germanj'. 

Siddcloy •'supply the power for 
hclirpptcrs. miv'silcsi, ;ind ^hip*^. 


'hvA^ft> 9 ?j,' nfr^^iilon vciliclos and tni bo- 
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Humphrey’s long-sustaiued efforts the Senate would not. have 
rati&d It. His celebn^ pn Mr Khnlslx^ev in t^eec^ber 
1958—they talked for ff liiwrs and 25 minutes j twp tneff din' rai^y 
have been more evenly matched—brought tiiflAj^skst oiie of the 
first" hints'of the Soviet*€hinese split* a n d e fejof "riw- events- 

that made it conceivable, let alone posstbk^ f^" Mr Khrushchev 
to visit President Eisenhower in SeptMto *959. Always a 


time floor tridsrs ^tl 
nothing but iliy an sellj 
ment was tea|mliK|ic ' 
—consmisdoiimrohiita. 



t«ae-j 



_With,, middi^ ij^'Jie'^s ai^Aohefl itdilf-i * 

control,' so that he cm' keep lus w^-ra|^^h»^ anfl dildte* though 
he dm hartfly hope to destroy,' the 'estahffshedi iwagp.'i&f him as 
aodnsidietato. taikn^^iiCM. hie fp^he.^ .i^'rdaxedt.4i^BndiiPP<hr..j,.'''>'' 

paniMabli.' ThoodS he has ?-- 

shoivs'np 
the- th^idemw of' 
orgitiffm ahd'dw''MlCii^ 

Whiti^' fiiU' rei^ 


. , . 

He the puroU'' 

Wtidh'jp'-lpoKks, 

nRtnnve- 

iPo1^ supi!qi!|ttl^hiht r !, 

It m^'of it iii u^i^' in ina9r. ;' 



respqjj^ tend w.P^rare — 
cnei;^ may epn^frdm 

puesdnning. . i;,'/,- •“'■.•'i • y'j'. ifi} -h r. 

unusdal' t]^ JobneiBO^um(ffi^ 

be that it wouM combine < man bdm .dm.SPuosWdil^'Hithdnaio. 
from the Midtfle West.-/life eastern seiboard might fed left <nit 
in the d>ld. *Zlfen, top, big business hits, no great tove for -S^tbr 
Humphrey; If the Detnjwats'arc hpj^ng to tap iny impoftant'new 
tour^ of dimpaign, mdoey, he will'be fio help there. His wtolc' 
record as, a. cKaipEfen df ^egSo ri^ts ihakes his name' a iikbflity 
In the southern staips, though an asset to northern N^^groes. He is 
perhaps not well enough known to affect Mr Johnson’s Respects of 
victory very -much, one way or the other. But this is true of most 
possible Democratic Vice Presidents. 

Ah articU on the vice ^prlisiAential prospects of Mr Robert 
Kennedy appeared in The Economist of March 14 ,19^4* 


Exchange on the Floor 

FROM A CORRKSTONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 

T he old order is changmg on the New York Stock Exchange. 

This is the centrd |hat, bfoomes clear in the wd» of d»< : 
victory of the Securiti^ and ^change (Ikiihmission in forcing the 
Stock:Exchange-tp;aoc^ dttstic .tonits on floo): ttadit)g.. The. 
commissioa’s vi^ory demonstrates much more tjhui.the mwe faot 
thm it is willing and able to.fi^t'when k has to,1ddtough it fnefers 
to negotMtc.'aqd'dompvWiflse whab it can;> What is mdy sigmficant 
about the i^itfe aild its butcome is what happened wi^ the 
Bxc^ge its^tf. . *rhe then Wbd. have been ttihhihg fffe Stock 
Exchange Were ffMrped to ac^de to Washington’s V|d8lie8 by odiers 
who traditionally have scjdom'attempted to exeieis^ control over 
the . affairs of ihe Excliange—the Jarge.brokeqige .%m8 whose 
business is primarily the hapidling of orders from.'toe public rather 
fhAn participation in the intricate activities that- take place on the 
Exchange floor. The big public commission houses, specifically 
including the biggest of themrtfll, Merrill Lynch, PiercCtiFcmier and 
Smith* simply would not permit the inner cirde of tte Exchange 
to engage in an all-out fight with the government, when they knew 
that fight would bring an airing of certain Exchange practices, 
something that might generate widcsjjriiad public doubts concern¬ 
ing the integritspf the ^^ptire stock market mechainfsm. 

The latent power pf the ^g,q)mmission l»ouses wa^s amply demon¬ 
strated as die batde widi ^e SEG progressed and'it hecdiw clear 
that the central issue was not the survival of t^e handful of fuli- 


a little trading on their ovi^ It is tf^ who have 

uadidooally widded the govemiilg 'The 

view of Ac SEC is tl^ tbe^e hua^hu^y.dgfMci^iSo^'l^^ 
enjoy an indefensible advjuuage 
egsnil^. UwpxaRyM do^dfg^aiigAi - 

4pi^b|it|a be<<! _ 

record!^ of sales cm tife tidtm.if i 
missio n'-^ 'a to^ .dfe’ gWUl^ < 

dcat^ioASfii^^'fbBre 
Ids ousa BGBMmhm: the 
from hoePtMm ho kxqfifj;^ 
priority .<^er dnfe^ftom dtfi. 
in floak'ltriktihft^'teiiuil^'tff’l 
' tb.riiat Tier'll—,, 

' dtfuir dEhi^at ending a pnkri^ 

' t^ vblatm^ iiff stodc 
,'ft^ tratkfa'm J^HidaM ffeir.p^ 

semoa 'b^use they Ut^' ^ on 
Acowdmg.tp the comttisripta,'iQ 
into effect early this summeryshohld^gd 

floor traders m twenty or thirty fuOiitimeij .. _ . 

of eaphai wfao'^, in dto oooUuisakn’f 

functiod'f Afy help the markd to alB^h ‘pf dnfies 

whose abrupt sale to the mnerd 
prices'equally abruptly.' 1^ hanfins 

floor trading.w3l mean I^a rbQcal.fh^-lfe^|y^ 

Some b^eve tw.the. ^jginge m 
W hat may be of even more fasting 
effect of the fight over floor trading ^ 4^ 

Exchange.. Tteir attem^ to uae.tbfe^if^«u^dh:fiff9<;ted miawr 
and'thdr bai^ accounts-^so {gofotmidly.iO'dtatF'^iitieiiVddat 
further goveriiment regulation- was ftnntated£.fe«Ha’«tlhia''b a 
matter, iff weeks. While niany ineinibjati of'what^Ur aiP f 

group at the Exchange ore mueterhlg dari^ thik'Hfe.'^go4i^^to^^ 
victory ^ flobr 'ti:ading paeans the end of the l^chb^'in'tf’Klf- 
regulatoi^' agency,-the h^ ft the dOtntMH^’;(a|d^^aditte^W 
Street dicks), Is dfe'^l^ .^gnificapt, 

.lyill'Pdmeiif^h^'the Ext^gige.'itKH..‘ .'But 

’’there will'be many maK:jssu<» on WlMC^.:dio,ifaftffliMg^f pWker 
ftrpctttte,.can.be-tested, and periiape reriuped, 
continucs»ito inob ahead^with',ks {tifiw'W^iuilbn rite a 

'fairer and'mote effective maiket,''.'.'i’> -iriulf. -o'--. 
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. 'reri: 

people 

yj nm^&Aimmtbe idw t hai p cM lfp olky 
ili0akl> aUtr WfjtfoiiiMi<v> tl|»^ a> 

imidh «s w dniiqniiM 4^^ 

eprlf ,*IS^ ,,ai«l,j?j!iftit|^ 419. ^iitty 

. f!^cw to 

f^cti: tdut simpje ; ' 

wWf ^'i;os^tted it call^ 

. for gmt pimismtieh^ ^ tneit; tot thb' 

bu^ so tbs^' ^ 

' OCtrts:^'Aln!k^^ shiitf be bn^ighc 

!».«■ riutfp reanutfioa that oriiise does not 
pay^tbat tb^^game is moa^ cert^y not 
even iifpsti jUlunog. candle. 

I^e prii^c^k^of deterrence could not be 
mace biijni^ ele^nt of 

KtributioQ na^ CcTtalf^ into thf 

sentencinj^ fcfr tlfe |b(i|[e also sai^; that lie 
woUd ensure tfaat^ni^e of the defehda^te 
#oiild ehjoy thidr QH^ttm j^s (most* of 
the £2} aiillhih^ hai not been recovered) 

^ for an eitrettiely long dme^” But the 
Brhsah people diould coovr'that, a virtual 
death piow guiy^Iiave been imposed in, 
dieic pame iascriv^eeh) the deathr of seven 
pcrsw|Jiriei,\)e«^^ ,., 

# »^p^!wan »: w>{lw . 

twenty yws.of Imprisonment with chaw^,; 

and • «'.. 1 erayely ^ddubt 

sAedidr ab om^sf^rVe mbre 

i|if| ahaiooimdotitiyem^ in pdsnn 

.pip:iietiwi0«nt}drt*\^.^^^^^ . ■ -t j ■ 

^ Altk^ ^ 

andtf Paterson^ cludrman of the. Frison*:' 

130, and Ivere recalled by 

■ »aioii on Capital Punish* 

ot entirely endorse this . 
hat the ^ risk is not such 
uinh from coptcmpletiog 
oner servinga.^rctm. ot 
ears*'! 1 But. the comipis* 

_ the alternative to cqucal 
p^inisiifnefit for murder. Are we now pre- 

J T T ' .. " ** I ’ “. ' ' '* ,J! ' " * 

■ The CrJfne Preventers 

W l ftitfand aitd W*l«« 

Police porsje$ 1 . _. 

AuUiM^Md atjfanoih . X/euial .airengtii 
Mtn : »(W. r Mwi : 77,iW 
Womtiv: SkMS Womdici 2)sM 

^pmsoN^ STAFr riMim«n*nn 

si- ;.^„ , 


:he- .'Cri m 

paredaccept’’f longer thaif Hfe^^ rsen- ’ criiidaltl'^ 

feoeCiSi' ‘ hitherto reserved for ^r' for > their oiettaa^ 'on; it Ibai^iAQC JuU/imspoo? 
cStimee^ agaiiist property? (And inmdciilslly.aibid/Nt^a.fCoagadli^ 
a Rxmian spy^ ^Lonsdale,” was rctegHd : I 

froiaa Bmish jprison this week after setting,,.; Jn/thei.resgo^jyifey 9$^. fl 
yws of his ,?57W s<mtcac^>;:hifirr 

Biamh helpers seem likely to serve gut tSdr, m, the Mmulfissdm Act page 


Biamh helpers seem likely to serve th^l in, 
ij years.) tgrdjDcnning said in cyid^<»^to, , 


cgmmiisaion that '^*ne‘ ult^te!^^, 
jusufication of any punishn^ent is^tiot that* ' 

' it is 4 deterrent,'Dht that it is the ^phadc 
defiiuhbiatihh^by th^ oommth^ of a CriIite.^^ 
If dife IS true, fhen the odbtoi^ty appekra-^ 

> f6 be dehoundhg the theft of its'mailsf for ' 
fiiort' emphfliticaliy than the minslaugfater 
by ill-treatment m young dukhen or, in 
effeety most non-capital murders. 

It wjas an odd commentary ,gn the end of' 
thg train rgbbery case that the Govern^nt 
, should announce the setting',^ of another 
* royal ^mmission, whose first term' Of re? 
fcrCnCe is “ to fe-examine the concepts and’ 
pulses whi(^,^hould underlie the puiiish- 
meUt and treatment of ofimnders in England.. 
and Wialea.’’ tile question of de^rence 
or denunciation^ of retribution or reform, 
will now-ho’di^ssed in public , and at a 
, high leveU -$0, coo, presumably will be the 
quj^tion of criminal responsibility. For the^ 
nmt marked chimgc in the concepts under* 

. }yh)ig' pe^^ polii^ since the war is the 
^r ^ater^wmingness to recognise that many 


3 ^ 7 ), in tho:timg mscuss^on oh rasuK me 

'ivbitfiei- iivf 4 M^ ihimen mm iiii 
dealt with outside the courts, iUd <ltt>» tfoe 
imtithesla^ fi^cpieiiily ;TsMed'^hetwceit^.^^ 
heaS^andsiiT, betweeh hiwlnbfo2nd.biidh^ 
' If there is a diferenee bet?geen'the 
cal parties in, thhb .it is perhm tljutl^vw 
^ubsjpJ^s t<;^ . readdyr vie^, 

,c;ri^ais arc yigdm of .their environment, 
ana has 100 mu<m faith in thejpsy^iatrist^s 
aUlity to tircat medi. The Conservatives, 
bn the oibeir hand,’are rbo ptoh'e'te believe 
that criminals are, lik^' Calib^, *'boim 
devils, upbh whose nature^ nUrtpre ^1 
never stick *^' and pref^ pun^ment to 
treatmentHtt is thanks to ^ P;; A^,Butkr*s 
personaly^ws l§at th^ concejpcm treat^^ 
has advanced as much as it has m twelve and 
a half years of Tory government. Probably 
the synthesis towards which sA are groping 
is thft complete responsibility or irrespon- 
4 il^|y fs bl^defthe poM^ fmpo^ 

tant IS bow offenders shbtdd be dealt 
with., . 


Puniohihg Crimos or ? 

T Hid' week the Home published t ^ ‘^piifiefpkl'Ui^^ of thr 

handbook for courts the * *^iiiitkkin« kwul be able 


1 handbook for courts thb * 

; of offender !* (our Ualicf)/ (The Sennmcbdf 
the Court. HMSO. 4f.) l-Ite foreword 
specifically states that those who* pass ^ 

ncedst»pppljems cS ,^lvidu^. 
/offenders who.edpe before, thOT-.” . 
jnbifiti^irbdfeaf^relf^ in the ll^t of Mr . 
sntences trtiln 

ber^castt ^ne Mandbobk'ls" an dtcdli^' 
WTOe ftnt notbbiy'to judges' bf * ' 
but aho to recorders, 
quiner se^sTonl^ dbairmeh and' magistrates 
iodivimitmear c lf sas out clearly and Simply 
the whole range ^ punishments and nrcacr 
fnent 'at present ^ip^ailable to judges wh^ 
dealing with offe|oers, and hone^y con- r. 
fesscs to some sh^comings in the system..; 

Ihw is dclicatc^ound for the executive 
fo^tTfOd on, but jpe pitfall of encroaching . 
on judicial prerogatives in sentencing has’ 
been ieaicfuUy ;ao$ded. Here, indeed/Is t 


*«'piifilipkl' Of thr proposed ro^ com- 
iiiitkkin« kwul be able:m4ointoihei whole 
qumtkm! ofr^ptuendog 
^powW53•wWl^t.^^^ 

/;9xJt/,5crTOs,, W 


/cas^.^'fOT the ^ of'drimes'inaitimithi 
penalties' ai^ bud'down by statlite. and had 
Jtisdce Davies been'dealing with statti- 
iitory offences only, sentences tbe lehgdi 
he' passed would nbr have been possible. 

. Since, however, the accused were charged 
with the cqmxnon law offqpce of conspiracy, 
pg fetter c£ any kindopcratcd.to restr^ bis 
judicial, discredoni ^Thc existence gf such 
! an unlimited power is undesirable in theb^ 
and has; now been proved equally so in 

e aedee. The question of bow it should 
curbed should be treated as urgent when 
the royal cbinndssion-begins fts work. • 





Spain gives so mudij yet takes so Iit^e. l^rom' ccdourfid potteiy oi v 
Palmas to hotel rob^ at less, than ^ '(Uyln 'stai-dtrached Ma]aga> Spain 
offers Europe’s mos]cb^tiiUlt^y< 4 .tiHfl^ 4 iii^^ > ' 

Fly to Spain in omnfect and oonSdence-abDOid Iberia Ait Lines. The lavish 
service, luxurious surrounduigs and superb cuisine make you forget you’ro 
flying. Pampered T, *^‘i| nfllfjr^fi j*” Iberia’s meticulously-maintained 
Ouavelle Jets are ev<^tH|ks||«a|r^^ur pilots have a million or more flying 
miles behiiul them. ^ 

Take Iberia to Siwfe tifiitin#. ^ ^ ‘ 

For informadoii or rf^dfSkuonSi set your Travel Agent or contact 
Iberia Offices in London • Birmingham - Dublin • Glasgow • IVIancliester 
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IfiE BCOtQOMiST Amu. 33 , im 

aiELcliSPfiifiT 
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IkuAt^ oats tprniioff M'W’OtUie or.Iwet 

srs ’duaiUang. suf»r< OeAl ee<wdintsis 


'■a?l 



:g(W,iia¥eiii 

____ _ 

c^’evOsitei^pboiilW QfBUgaffln4ff'&i^#oll6te ^Lyle’s 

.QA0Vi9j^na^uf'eof8ufari^lU^ngbna'lai^8OAlem6a^stliattli6i!lBLot(^iefexnu8tbe)[4ghly-> ^ 

I i^i^s ^tleyloualy oleims Taj» 

soUdWeliilft^ii 1»/' '■ 
emeftdtfwhWit at a"tfOst lower thafl-thaC dfaSyoSjef ftaof. UMSiaiiftjall^toketf,* 
automatically controlled at a pre-set temperature - only tlie dials, on the control panel 
reveal its quiet, non-stop efiBoienoy, Its amazing economy. . • ; 

Coal Is as vital to Tate & Lyle f^s their supply of auHTBi* Is to Britain, They ar^ confident of 
the future because Britain is rich in coal: the coal that is clean and i^inpkeleesa pumed the 
modern way; the coal whose stable price is keeping industrial costs dbwn. TUte Sc Lyle - 
like so many other coal-modern companies - will go on making big savings on coal. Sweet 
thoughts to savoui* when you plan for the future. 
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MODERM, EOOMOMIOAi, 








loHosBit^: 




B lwo*f'QpM«W'l!6(Stf/fci^ whidi 
came id» force itt EiMfauf and Wak 
in of^tbi 

courts in dealing witn an offeodcr needil^; 

I «pci«al axmm; J(| 5 «i vj^u^y * 

(the of a^; 5 A dii)e aiM, 

^ ^}»Sfa die,o^^ (»> > 

lUncs^.^ ^ - ---^--* 


, in i 

'twp.TO* a5)w#ioa;^ai4«(9 

jfitt; ;f% em:«^ IP ^ I 

ivm 9 ift 9 m^ ; Jwji* > 

iwcre an onHoary f^tient fro^ 

f^ntal disofder M^iio has tmiaisd a^ttitmenl 
iirfmiiidljriQfithdsMhto thf 

icoitft ihalces'A^bmka} Ittcknv Md tk6' 
jsooer dsen^has to ^be tKhnktcd ■ to boi^ 
iwithin a8 days: ' TIk ‘intto Mhsc^ 
Ibetwcen th^ offciidei and a non^offendej 
'admkted'to Itdapkal on an wdcr'is^dial 
rhe offcndet's ncifesi relative has no powef 
'to discharge hhn ^ but'che-offender hii 

'relative boch^teve the ordinary patieiva 
right CO apply to a mental hesdth rei^ trit 
bunal to hartre the order dtacharged. 

But a hOspi»t order of this sort is rightly 
not regarded as sufficient protection for tb< 
public where the dffeiice js seHou^. So iii 
these cases the court adds arestdctibn ordef 
to the hospital order, whicn ^ciils that the 
offender and his relative Idse tl^'cir right of 
appeal to the tribunal, and bh disc^rge^ 
when he recovers from his illness, becomes 
a matter for discussion between the doctor 
looking after him and the tfome Secretary'^ 


'Ctii 


Crime and Punishment 

lltt-^nalMd Muf JM*lm . 
|iiy494. . . 

Pociplai found ffuM|y of fndfetolilo 
off oooy n: SM^TIfw HolliworuuiidorSI. 

ffinod: Itfidrcefa. ProtNitloo: Wphr 
cent. 

Ki** 

him 


penni detention^ 9t cenf of ili 

i» imprlkop)jn^ni: 

' wer#'••nfettced to cp^rec’iva fra/n- 

fng, ,w|ileh jh ;n^i]b«tl^ r tovillg td 

hnprtddrt hped Wltir pHspfi 

tffnloncot of 2-4 irgdrip, vifio 
expnctnd to bowoftt from a 


123 wore gontpficod, 
dMeniibn,l "« opecial|Bf< fofin pf 
trootiponf f^ the older ^ confifinod 
recidivist.** the Advieory Cduocfffp 
thPTrmNneitt of CmntfM ft'dpidCoirtr* 
menilhd tf^t FD hb 4itolfhtlfefd^ fit 
levour of moro refoonoflvd, mfoaufos 
for “ofd t«oe^' ottd ioh^ hfmtfhjboji 
for reolly dangerous omndprs. ^ 



o&jj rio’Afio 

lib o'l 

4 Q 6 the 
fcwB# tluti 

iaiKt:,yeare)iat'«Bti9ils 
a«c*-at«:|pvjlit mtft to tibeir fiietagl^nMi 
-lieoqtostiat.tlttijciisni' nthtr-duto iHDtocii- 

ingtbepBW^c,',,r,tr••^•*)■'t •. i:-' ., v.;i, ;i!,v 

>Oo 4 >M;: !9ho>0’ .|b«K |!»o»ni«to «Cltbe 
BradtoJ-vitotifV 

«0MMit to 4 iw|K. 1 iu]M«|jt>i A(dctjMni<: 

. 

.diBd! Md. 1m--jibem toJ ptSud 

Moti'fto ’kxi^t^k. Bati/iibc 

ffitocnt^ BiiM .Ldto Meotol, ibol: 

h»» ‘iiiltoyidedi.<;imtiiwtov:{ojti, <|oi(iicted 
iOjKcaiwttib'lltoivii'lby theiuiliMnag 

jto< cMto rinto ifoccc -. she 

mOtiuDri'Oi inmtt m wmaiA 

tor««ige;l(.i8j.t!« yfew^atitl of;, thtoerfewad 
oiauvlly!defective 146. Jn,vt 63 ,M ^ 
echef feudf'kcwpttid orden wcr^,lMde .<o 
respcci of 789 dfitndert o<i«ec. 2 iti «id 
hospital orders with restriction orders in 
respect of another 109. These people's 
most frequent offences were ^..^dfeair 
ones of larceny, breaking and iefiteif^; add ' 
stealing. 

Thus mental hospipil treatment |s deafly 
reco^ised as an araropriate i&^od M 
dealing with some olfencKt^though thieir 
numbers should be set against ^ iiSjOOq 
persons ov^r ^t sent to prison in England 
and Wales in 1962. But that difficilltki can 
arise wlKn judges want to make use o£ the 
ptbccdore ^ ^piM-^t from a case heard 
last week. A than who had been in add out 
of hosiMtal several times pleaded ghffty to 
attempting to mpfdw hfe wife by spreading 
pho^horus dn her breakfast toaist. In^e 


dfe-<l«ft:- 3 iddUi&tff;^''twi 5 ^' diidtx 
Ibbh ttmtsnfys 




totiilMaoeiQe'tNattoifib ibfelk#gtojtf .dbfeit- 
tifto /for «o bflteddit siko^MbO.. Aa 
•iMMt .d<% «, laMfiiWilfeil^.cfett 

wiwM Anrlttoi 

tT: Utodtocat wMi 
Bclaciiilr- diait! lto^wto-ltoi6ia|M|i(iii|jbfe.-|bf 
Ilia jW^qMi.- '7^{$ur tewMti^Olai'ia 
in ;,thet ptoWSoftiS^aT 

bsaiehk ift the cQipamiiid^.Af{ittltofK^_ 

wd|toe edkqra ilMaliMw 

that are 

can «t boij^feldt - 

..Iflie;tidier.Japliji^ttie dlMeifiid^bl 

oiitt fer ihtf ^ 

apan^'li«nr’''tiiie.’>difee -apbidalf^w^^a^’ 
EnNKknhbr (for die mteemyU^ 
ton wd Afloss Side for the sutoormal. The 
Ministry of Health is naturally anxious lest 
^ pffebde»,septto %lj(^^,s^dik iN^t$ 
dioyd eso^'arid miunit a^rious'Q&e. 
The mental hesf^s .fqr t^ir having 
broken down the briers ueml and 

the oqtside wtifl4,ui the'inMS<;sts of theif 
pajtjegati do.nqt warit.td.a^.idaiidg doors 
agdm for the ^e of dhaa^dl .^ potepd^ 
aggressive <mes. Tins dilett^ ^ not yet 
been i;esdlved, thouj^ 'some h^^phala have 
a lodwd ward which Cfuj he tf q^ed ; 
it has arisen because the friore liiMxai atti¬ 
tude to offenders has ^inddi^ dM 
liberalising regUae. hO^Ihls 

have, been atnyihg for in. t|te, ht^ ^feen 
yeais,"' '■ "V 


Sit?ptl!?ipd Romts thp Way 


tk 0 fruiiih^iCartf. 

T ilfl ffUft the ptiocipit of fun pei^- 

soaal rcnpoQsibaiij^ for a enme,' fel^ 
lopieffT by t&r iQiipcopratc . pufushmdnt, 
towitds. a greater regard lor the offeoder's 
ne^da js.nioac deady marked ip'the auc 
of ch^drea. A year when the Ch^en 
and Yoiiog Fenom Bill (the kgiaiulve p^ 
duct.oC.thc Ingtehy committee) ; was gomg 
through Ptt^ment, attampts were ma^ to 
hdte w shift of cQ^hasts to its logical coch 
cliuMaid r. If needs rather thn dem were 
the crihadop for deaHng with child offenders 
faa that ** care or pfotcetkm ” 
caaes were dode wich by the sameprooodiirc 
13 iwmik crupesakow that deeds off^pot 
cahec intO'the meture at aiU-what^ it.waa 
Cogcpdl^jifgmi^ was tbc.pokit of thVokisg 
dieidaciiiiicfy 

: ..Nljw in Scoilatid,tlie lUbeaodop a 
mictee on children and young persona has 


eMdren uuder aiatcep 


ftrinly andoihed this view. The mdn cmi- 
eesskm that ihd Bnglhh mfdnners ebtaned 
was ihe cidaing of the age of crimhud 
qiooinhilky fitan eight to tas, and ir wm 
a weahacss of their case that when they gtd- 
posed that lawwbiealdBg cldldifeo sh^ 
dealt wtth through the sddaf scetioes mthcr 
ehati by the courta^ thqr were tidoiiwredse 
they did not, for ifiatabcey isayvwhat safe- 
gui^ would be avaUift»le if me officials of 
the todal.rservice depanments rccmiK 
mended drastic action fike thking a child 
away from home. For all thek drawbadca, 
the fiogliafa ticvenilc courts do provide a- 
oomnodaenae^ indtpcDdcnt view to set 
agabat.tfie capertu 

, ,Seotland» Im^vcTs hac; ohly^iotir ^peci- 
oonstinitcd iiiTciiilenoiirl|.i pvo* 
guartcfs of iuve^ caaaa are detdt widt hy» 
the sheriff courts and the buii^ ^(pcXkie^ 






odurtMi-vAatkitaim^oo «pecial.'C(u4i69«ioM 
{or ;deili^ I ‘' t|t hM • «o V 

eiteiit'bMS efeiidrflhr^ KObctadoii coli^ 
mkcefe to 'make tdny^'ndicid profios^ 
PetotiBg ^ ttieicOQAitit between the oooit 
sitting to'dMit^Bihe m it^'Of 
in |itv!eiw|<iiRDM is iie*rl]rjlwk^ lomkte^ 
and ?tihf^tii 9 welfiim «geii(l|v it 
tluit all the ftuKdoM 

of chiliirm under'the age’ofaiaxe^i dxom 
for Very 'teefoof ofloilicea Stt tnurdlsr, thotud 
be ttansferieed fo^jwi^e peneh^j Whew 
membei«''Wduid ih :tiieir < quaMcadons**'tie 
myihld^itai akfobCNWf dst b«K type M 
Boj^iisb jhvtMiile-<f 0 ttrtK-<' 7 hc ptu^ would 
have two Meoidtf^to siqpj^ thesU Jiint, 
thqr wotdd act-mity if casee wete'referred 
to.-(them> lm at ihdepmdeDt ottdal .wirh 
legal-quaUwaidfaiW v weoodly, the panels 
would lune'il''tbe» eitecudve arm a social 
educhden depenmeat' of the ethication 
authority.'in-which Would be wrapped up 
the exi^g loeal authority child care and 
child gddahee servicesj the school medical 
service and responsibility for pt^Ucly pro* 
vided appedved and q;)ecial sdmeds. 

Whatever actfon' the panels decided on— 
superviaon of. die child in the conunuoity 
or tesidentud training away from home— 
the aodal-educadon dqurtment would he 
reqtonsible for carrying it out. It would 


, , V JIOT-Am 

i ^ V J A 

ipplpy tlio^' piobauoa officers who wout^ a.; 

to Mnsf^ to its service as chliP i < 
8updmbrs;.afi4iC wodd tiiua apsoife a. oon^ 
ceiitftfioii and'COmitiuitv treatiii«fiC.^I&Sr 
tlie child that labold be-iii striking cootndt 
10' tha'^p^ewnni^ 

semM abdal apd welmir lUmd^, Mor^ 
over^^ treatmecit iwould be flexible/ for 'pi 
dqMtrtiment^^^ able to inform'^ 
paneii ' tf the addon they had deekled oh 
vt^as udsucceasfol and nodded cbsnguig^ or 
whether it oodd be dropped* 

The commiixee’s report (Gmnd 2io6) 
is 'the nofosr refreshing aitd^ foNtteching 
dodunent. oh' i«ivenile*'^tleUo^(uaicy to 
api^r for years^ Its chief merk is that it 
aims above all as a preventive approach to 
delinquency, Persistenr hiw-breakhig or 
truancy the commitire oonsidefS' ^uld be 
regarded purely as. evidence of fomethin^ 
famty in the child's educadoir** 4 n the fullest 
sense of the word. Parents would be 
brought into the proceedings at the outset 
as full participants^ instead of being the 
mere bystanders they tend to be in juvenile 
courts. The Govemmenr is postponinc^ a 
decision on the report undl the authorities 
concerned ** and the public generallyhave 
expressed their views. Such discussion can 
ha^ly fail to influence die procedure for 
juveniies south of the Border. 


I 


The Parties and Law Reform 


1 AW reformers have received some massive 
j enoouragemenc from toth the major 
pities over the past few days. On die 
Tory side there bias been the white paper 
on crime (not as franlk as its predecessor of 
1959 but a^qiutcly forward looking), as 
well as the announcement of the ^tting up 
of a royal commission to cariy out a root 
and branch review of the whole penal 
system. Prom Labour has come a forth- 
n^t tpiedh by Mr Harold Wilson to foe 
Society of Labour Lawyers, pledging foe 
party to a major programme of law reform. 
The immediate question is whether the 
setting up of a royri commission will 
up Labour’s own plans for penal r^drm 
which have been fotmulated by a specialist 
committee under the chairman^p of Lord 
LongfoeiL Its rectxnmendaoons ' are 
expected to include the abotidoa of capital 
pumshment, the raisu^ of the criminal age 
of reapoosibilky to 15^ and the setdog up 
of a new system of noD-criminal courts to 
deal with juvdnik delinquents. The work 
of the courts' would he aided by a family 
service designed to help parents to prevent 
crime..; Lord Longford has made it plain 
that thete will be no need , for a Labour 
government , to wait on the conclusions of 
foe xoyal oonmission before implementing 
these and other reforms, such as the teduc* 
lion of overcrowding in prisons and the 

K yment to prisoners o£> a reasonable wage, 
r George Brown has bees equally frank. 
Indeed the Labour leaders are perhaps 
wnduly suspicious of the GoverUment' move 
mwarda reform, wh^ th;^ mnrd as a 
hehued piece df decdoneering. llie 'Gov-- 


emment initiative has had the effect of 
overcoming foe doubts of some of the 
Labour right wing who have been Question¬ 
ing the cieaoral wisdom^ of publishing the 
Longford report. But it is now expected to 
be approved, and published for discussion, 
fairly soon. 

Mr Wilson’s speech is all foe more 
welcome since there had been growing 
scepticism about bis enthusiasm tor law 
reform. Much of this has now been 
demolished. He indicated that a Labour 
government would prdbably set up a body 
^ law commissioners to keep the law under 
coQsttiAt review fod possjblyr^iwd^ 
an atmuai" law tmrm sUmte.'^Axidmet 
Welcocue point'in his speech^ war 
taking to find government fonb for a bfU 
aboUshmg capiml pnQifooMQt, akhough an 
actual decision would be left m a free vole. 

Just as welcome is Mr Wilson’s pledge 
not to let law reform take its usual lowly 
place ac the end of the legislation queue but 
to give it top priority in a Labour pairlia^ 
ment. While the draftsmen in the ministries 
are working out the technical keislation for 
Labour’s take<overs, the law rototimrs will 
be having'a field day with the Lords ahd 
Commons to themselmi A sad dmisaioin in 
Mr Wilson’s declaraticm Was any reference 
to a possible ombudsman, but at least this 
has not been rejected out of hand; Mr 
Wilson has clafmxMl that his government^ ff^/ 
there be one, will go down as one of tbo' 
great liberal leforinJng adminiimUoits of 
British history. > The Labour leader should 
receive every encouragement to keep his 
word.' ' ' ' 


^ IBCXXmdlS^ 25 , 

^aoH ot tiuoO fT!oi 

m of 

are' 

foe on^. pladbs fo'^rhieh foe eburt^ ean 
Commit dhe^; ^ey 
hothks for all as' well 

as hoiidhg 

fo^ Tht^ iSipidusly ^old 

' byei^^eir 

thousand' of their' inniafei’ boused 
fofee to ^ falleii 

P weim Mveh fo^nisfo^ Home 

.0®cie sayA^^fot rapid fiirioo^ of popu¬ 
lation msKesieffidem plknr^ of trainfog 
and 'Wdrie ; 

There are at regfonal prisons With, in 
. X96a, an average total poi^ation of 2^611 
. men and 146 wodiem ^Here tile emphasis 
is more, oh traininle^' for ptiikhicrs with 
sentences of' between ibne hnd:^ years. 
The shortage cl space and foe nunimum 
useful time lor a trakiing programme 
make it impossible. for these to take 
prisoners with shorter sentences. Nine 
regional prisons are for Young 
Prisoners” (aged 17-21) who receive 
sometliing more akin, to borstal training. 

There are ix central prisons/or long 
term offenders from all over the country 
which in 1962 held on average 2,520 men 
and 53 women. 

“Open” prisons, of which there are 
12, with 3435 inmates, can be either local 
or regional; orie central prison, Leyhill, 
is partly open. 

Young offenders (aged 17-21) seldom 
go to prison unless sentenced to over three 
years.. For shckrt term custody, (up *^to 
six months) the standard treatment is 
now in a dmendon centre where the aim 
is^ “ primarily deterrent ” and the riegitne 
“brisk and firm.” There were Yl for 
196(1 <mora have . sifMtp. Jbeen 
opieni!d> with an average thtkl popudatfon 
af: 7B3 and^foe fiost for girls apened that 
year. 

pbj^Wauod 'if 4',idi boys^ . iSa'' 
deal with medium^-term young offerers 
I^Wbo dan dpW ^ as y6un^ hs ipX They 

ediica^boual based. .op . clfwc 

study of foa JWividualr” ^ ; 

Approved schools are for children 
tender bOfst^ Who arc sent them, by 
foe ^uyehil<^''p6liris. T^^ a^e rup by 
j[o^ o aufo9riti<a' yc^tary 

a^in I^cfcmb^, 1x962^ 
q(iiu|j^^ 7«|03 boys aud j;,ri5 girls.. 

for'^ng'l^d' and 
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Labour's New F^ntatieM-■ 

Edit«Kl.by Piter ttall. . ; ' V ; , 

Andre DettfscK rx 3 o pages^ 30$, doth- 
bound, X2S. 6 d. pa{)e 7 b 6 up 4 * 

. f , • o 

Wipiy tgteur ,, 

By lim Northooet.' . ^ • 

PeHguin, 192 pages, ji. 6<L ' '*' 

J . Vi ' • ' ' > ’ 

Wliy Coiifler^tive ? 

By Timojthy Raison. ^ , 

Penguin. 144 pages. 3$^. 6d.^ 

M r peter hall has edited together 
from the typewriters of some 
youngish Labour whiz-kids an acutely intel¬ 
ligent book. If these writers are now com¬ 
mitted Labour men for an October victory, 
a chief preoccupation for the Labour party 
should be to ensure that they remain Labour 
men the next time a general election comes 
round. The fundamental belief is set out 
by Professor Edward Shils^ The task of a 
new government is “ very energetic action, 
sustained over a long p^od, to enable indi¬ 
viduals to release their potentialities for 
doing, contemplating and feeling.’* It may 
well startle many traditional socialists—-as 
well as many rigorous non-socialists—to 
find that the main means to this end, as 
exposed in the other essays of this book, 
is quite straightforwardly to make the whole 
of the national life more efficient. Mr 
Christopher Foster, for example, advances 
prbpost^ for an efficiency audit ** for com¬ 
panies (discussed with more eaperti^ on 
pagd 418) whose’object (whether or hot it 
would socoeed) is to ia^ve kvel of 
efficiency in situations where competition 
of the Kind seen in recent years has not 
given rise m the briskness that ^ould in 
theory itesult from it; ' 

Mr John Cbriihi^ discussing incomes 
policy, concedes that without a large 
measure uiiion reorgyufisation (of the 
kind^ k seems^ so often adumbrated in ‘these 
pages) there is;rimply nobody td^'agree on 
any‘i^licy at all: * The same writer even 
puts foirWard the pome that aivhffecf of the 
tax that he propels oh over-thef^klds wage 
ittcrieascs would bb that: ♦‘The employer 
Would'bo mol^ reristaiit in negotiations.^’ 
Shades of Ethest Bevin. Mr Hall himself, 
in Ms essay on iegiOhal and urban planning, 
argUOs of tenants of private landlords that 
they Wpaying tOo Utde and that they ate 
getting baa aOcmhmodltlptt. 'They should 
be encomaged' to pay ffioire for more.^’ 


None of this is to Suggest that the authors 
do in fact hope for Labourlmm to dotTOTy 
deeds. But jjm nra; rl^ced qf^ »I*aJb«^ 
supporters stand to'w party’s traditiona¬ 
lists (s^^ bHyea knows, scrongiy 
ehtretidukl) > mudb aS Ttto do^^ to 
iQiniabd^^^^ beBe^o dttc 4^ 
demiy appiptht sod^o^ixsl^m»^ needs 
that the mria bf »thd> fofuket^^e^^ 
can bbe turned to server Ateiy of 
the Remedies for ^efficiency and 
that they recommend are choae that tl^s 
paper hat in recommended; (Many 

are nbtv and this paper 'can gratify 
authors by assuring them of this.) ^ 

There are, ef course, disappointments : 
some strialy practical problems are pefs^ 
by-^d notably those of the nationalisadcb 
of steel. Professor Harry Rde docs not, 
for example^ show a more practicable 
way of getting' rid of the seats' of 
privilege m private education than many 
former theorists (although he is blessedly 
free of the ’ cant that afflicts so many 
would-be reformers <tf the public schools). 
Hopes that this book will really show 
Labour preparing a polii^ for action 
with Europe are rased by Mr Roy Pryce’s 
name on the title-page: but Mr Pryce, how¬ 
ever sensible, excludes the matter <h defence 
—and Mr Peter Pulzcr, who covets that 
aspect, is negative on the multilateral force 
that might at present be the best bridgehead 
we can get to true co-operation with ]^rope. 

As for Messrs Pen^n, goodness kimws 
what they rhii^ they are playing at. A 
well-deserved reaction to the companion 
Penguin Spedds that are supposed to herald 
this autumh^s great debate would be a plain 
refusal to have anythiiig to do with the 
democradc process, if this is really the 
choice before us all. Perhaps the publishers* 
plan is to deter frimi' going to the polls all 
those notoriously lloatihg-^Oting intellec¬ 
tuals wtM> regularly btiy their excellent; and 
cheap products. Thus, at any rate, might 
a Labour victory be assUred in Cictober, 
before the less volatile masses have had time 
to swing back to the Right again. 

‘ As the Conservative spokesman Penguins 
have pilled Mr Tim Raison. The master¬ 
mind The New Stientist and New 
^odery, he has proved himself a formidable 
and ionovttting ^blisher of 'weekly maga- 
'ziiies: But Mr RaisOd is hot a tremendously 
^^ood Writer.'N 61*,-00 the form shown; hefe, 
fi^ he reobmisatJ^ a Cohservkiye. ' *(Mr 
Grhhond, mvfod dfidority as^ 

Ibid approve ■ of this book:) “ A VOfli- 
of-af^Wm’fig dehiocraey *• is hardly the 
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No Room et the Top ; 

IfoliUcal Adventure: Memoirs. ' 

By the Earl of Kilmuir. ‘ 

Weidenfeld and NiOphon. ‘ 366 pages. '4:^8. 

T en years ago^ the Dcrly Mirror^raa a 
poll to name a successor to teuton 
Churchill as prime minister. Anthofiy 
Eden catme first {52 per cetit)i R. A; Butler 
"second (33 per^cent), and IMVid Maxwell 
Fyfe third (13 percent); the rest,ihcla<tlaig 
Harold: Ma^llan^ wuhi out of right. 
WheiH htet in the same David Max¬ 
well F^e, dow Lord RUmirirv agreed to be 
Lord Chancellor he folt, ttioim he did nbt 
iriy, dm he was giVhig Ma ‘^chances of 
becomfog^||irimje^ a tertium quid.*’ 

His oOhsolatfon Was that be would not want 
to be'♦‘ a potential rival to vali^ friends.” 
'^Thia is two books in one. The Ibnger is 
the itibahe, interesdng and shnpb of 
personal success, t^he rise by t^airi, profes¬ 
sional skilli assiduity and Idyilty 
son’s school to the Wool^ck^'%'ch^ tradi¬ 
tional route tlitough the &W ebj^tief^ with 
its peak perhaps m Mai^ell ']^e*s formid¬ 
able and uncpfiiplii^tod aifoc^dy at the 
Nuremb^g ii 4 ^ dtbet) told with 

disarming '^uiep^^, ^ligh ndt without 
muted very nearly a 

dbric-aiiddaj^f semy life th^ ^ 
in poKBca'i W Is this |!^t that' 4^111 catch 
most 'dho^ht. Ibus,” sayi^T.^d Kil- 
a^^'dr his disfiii;^ by,.Mir *»! 

the purgb two eridbd 

at s^eh hdiirs‘^ri^c£^the fjkA fbliti»l 
adventiTO oh whibh Plirid emb^]^<^ aV lfo 
undergraduate forty years betofc'.”' 
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With him in the purge went Mr Sclwyn 
l.loyd, ^ a subaltern rather than a oom- 
mander,^ whose “ rise from comparative 
obscurity” in the Conservative hiorarchy 
after 1951 seems to have continually 
peff 4 exed aod^ VMied Kslmwv 
decisive emergence of Mr Macmillan, after 
aH, as Ac overwhelmingly chosep prime 
minis^r after Sir Anthcmy Eden did not 
fumiae him 1 MrjBuUcr was roldi 
{«£ by thf habit of publkljr 
politwal b^^} and he btmatlf hail wtth- 
demm. Lpia does aot 99)^^ Us 

praise h>r fh.9hWh> %,«^^ 

quidc “ proleraondism ” in wj ii ya l icadfv* 
ship, A(lr AUMmWfH “Ic^ thccoqntw^and 
his j«fiQi/!ont of the bhiet aficfmath of 
SueXt ' { 1 . 

Yet Loid as aaqftqp, hods diat 

be fias to .bftdilt:, hb Kft’^jlMs 

the pe*i^ froba 19 ^ oowaw as the we 
when w. MatndUan, kadenh^ clacked. 
The “ wM of change ^ speech at Cipetonin 
had “ BievoBs oonsequcaces Mr Mac- 
Icod’s thyness gave theIwrcseitMU when he 
had in bis charge, of ‘'shiftiness’' 

stiniiDg “ distniat. even dislike ”} the de¬ 
parture x)f ^tb Afnca from the Common¬ 
wealth left Mr Macmdlan “ miserable and 
distress^” j the IPrima Minnur's hid to 
be a ran on the rocks pf the 

U-2 incident, the xcsumpiicm of bon^t^t- 
ing and the i^rlin wall; at home, with Mr 
^Iwyn Lloyd’s pay pause, “confidence 
sagged.". As. Lorp Kilmuir secs it, the |m- 
flappablc Mr^Mactnrtlan flapped; he became 
“ alarmed a^ut his own position." 
sacked not only Mr Sclwyn Lloyd bln Lord 
KUmuir as well. 

It will be ji pity if this book is rcmcip- 
bered simpw for its feline touches. All his 
life Davia Maxwell Fyfc has bad a deep 
sense of duty and good causes at bi$ heirt. 
He did not in any iob, wheAer at the 
law or in politics^ for his party or Ac 
country. He made no blajung success of 
any> whether in reorganising Ac Conserva¬ 
tive party in .194^49 or as Home Seemary 
or as hixi Qiancdlor; ibut he Ad what 
he had ao do in the fHAt worthy, maimer. 
And one.^ did apparcintl^ capAre him: 
Ae id«« of Gwepe wiA ^ 

this,.he firmly hdieveds tbot^^ho;never 
, went .QUt sa fi^t foe it. His gtievanee 
as^inst Eden is not pver Sjuez^ yrhesf he 
backed Wm onuight againsi unseemly 
LabcMf mA ofhef eritics bm over Europe, 
where be feeb Aat Eden (aiHl even Ac 
great ChufAfll as well) ki him and the 
- project, down,. . . 

The book .is full pf shrewd trpmmcnts pn 
persons, often conveationafy sotnetimes 
sharp and occasionally bitter^ .tlie end- 
eficct is that, even after a full, happy and 
satiidying lifg Lord Kilmuir feels a sour 
taste. Ifis tale ends wiA bis departure from 
^ce. Since t^n tJti^ wheel fags. turn<^ 
againy and Lordj praises as 

foreign secretary tyiAbat any bedgiog^ bas 
come Ac Ap nwb nwe aorwSbjdy 
than Mr. Mactmllan did« And ^^mb, bun, 
unpprged imd at the cedf^^ ^ Ae^.picture 
^dnec mor& is ific bjpf|}ing but indestrucul^ 
Sclwyn Uoyd. 


BOjOKS 

Shakespearean 

Mr Ww H. 

By Leslie Hotson. 

Rup^t HSi-r-Ditvir: 317 pages.* jysr... 

The Great Shakespeare Jubilee 

By Christian Deelman. 

Michael Joseph. 326 pages. ^ 30 ^ \ :'/V 

His Exits and His Entrances: The Sfory 
of Shak^tpeare*s Rf^purarion . 

By Louis Msrder^ ’ ^ 

Jo^n Mitrnry. 3^6 p^cs. ^s. 

‘‘Qcosh wt Ac hunch," Dr Hhtson tdis 

O us esfly on in his new book. He 

eomd neves & acciakd of :scocn^ k hln- 

Aiaong liteniry scholars be stands 
ftoriously buncb-dmnk; fats books io mafay 
momunents to wild surmises pursued wuh 
am engagmg, if at times a heroically in- 
faruated, abandon. His latest book is quite 
as etkteitaining mi as incidentally msanc- 
tive as its predecessors. Yet it i$ hard to 
take wiA Ae seriousness it solicits^ Like 
to many whO; have been Aawn to this sub¬ 
ject, Dr Hotson seems to believe that he 
has solved .a problem when, in reality he 
has sketched, a hypothesis. But his bckdc 
itr richer Aaa his Aeoty^ and much of its 
historkaJ detail is valuable, in its own right 
irrespective of the question of “ Mr W. 
H.’s " identity. 

“Mr W. H,’"--thc “onlie begetter" 
of ShakespeareV sonnetsr-is nciAer the 
Harl of Southampton nor the Earl of 
Pembroke. So runs the argument. He 
is William HatcUffe^ a graduate of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and a member of 
Gray’s Inn where, in 15^73 he was chosen 
as “ King ” in the winter mAllies. Hence 
the royal refcrcncea in Ac lonnets, together 
with Hatcliffe’s real’^life title “Mr,” rufe 
out the two earb aa possible recipients of 
Shakespei^ire’s devotioo* 

Thi$ position is defei^^ wiA a wealtii 
pf argument, varied in kuid and in quality. 
The bcsi; argument k Aar y\^biA:p)a^;fhe 
sonnets m,i(lK,lare pighAa. 

^hc .cariy or ipidA^i miurtips... BlizaboAan 
sonnet sequenjC?^, urere,..muaBy ^ri^en. by 
men in tb^b eaplg 1587 

ShakeH>eare was, twpui3^Aree. . Dating.Ae 
sonnets iq Ae middle ninerioa pmails “ 
ing you to befipyie that tk^s Mareuiy-quick 
^td^speare was not merely not quickie 
was notably Awkward.’’ Tius:vi^ sees the 
sonnets as conveatioiHil in inspiration and 
composition ; it k in keeping wkb a,current 
tendency, surely correct, to push back the 
chfonolofly of Shakespeare’s early f^ays into 
Ac micUA and late eighties,.' Dr Hotson^; 
scheme receives strong ^port from hi^ 
read^ of sonact 107, in whiA. lAc 5 
(“The mortal moop AA b^^ecl^ 
eoaur’d”) is tAan to-allude to Ag defeat 
of Ae crescem^ped: tfkl b&e 6 

C^the sad m^Sr. Aefr own 

prcai^c.’O to tA wldciipwdi prppbecics 
tAt i}S 8 woiiWa IJtar o? doom, HriAar 
of three suggestions is /acw. hot Aey i^c 





JOi UptsiOA's.bookJijo^ 
challenging the faAlon of plumping lor one 
or other of Ac two carls. Its effect may 
encourage scepticism about Ae whole ques¬ 
tion ; but in ^iew of Ac imperfect state of 
^ur .kqpwlediei this may be no bad thing. 
And, tinfoniiriatcly for Dr Hotson, he fails 
to produce any firm evidence Aat Shakes¬ 
peare knew HatdifeLi gBiWfew^ltochiire^ 
readers will deny Aat Haml^ 

Ae “ Mr W, H.” we arc toSSn^rrorT/ 
Much of this long book invei^^ires Ibplcs 
only slenderly rrikted to Ac‘ccntriil* quest. 
Dr Hotson is most Interestms oii jHlllyard!s 
famous miniature of a youtq 
a tree among roses, and dtems Aifi k ptqb- 
ably depict^ ^ “ friendAip’’ ratikr thim 
“love,” even Jf he does not conclusively 
prove that Ae youth is HatcUffe lum^ 
Elsewhere he has new things to say about 
Ae symbolism of primtoses, odlours abd 
cats. Some of Ais inckknttl detail h of un¬ 
common brilliance. Dr Hotsoo’s reading is 
immense, and his power to quote appo^tjdy 
from out of the way texts.is very .strldjig. 
This is a book to read; its Aings 
should not be missed m^'ly because parts 
of it are UHndgpd and overstated,. 

N othing Aait has happened in Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon in the past few dajTs 
can match, m exuberance, ambition or 
baAos the first hud toost famous Shakes¬ 
peare festivah that organised by David 
Garrick in 1769 , A landmark in tl^ history 
of popular adi^tion of the poet, and Ac 
event that put Stratford on the map for 
good and all, it finds its due place in. Mr 
Mardee’s rather strained exercise of sum¬ 
marising Ae historical development of all 
postibk aspeas of. Ae Shakespeare cnlt. 
from sAc^rly erkkiam to Acer eaqilqitar 
tation. In contrast, a, whole booh about 
Garrkk’s festival , might seem to go to Ae 
-opppsite egereme i: but Mr Bceioian < faafi 
pidwd .a^.real honey of a. subject, noc Ar 
:9nyAi«g Hc<sajWvaboutr:'Sliakirepea<e;butias 
a rearyeUcps studyf Ia^ ejghte^A century 
fancy wd'foUy^^iV .*.? - '« 

Xn,A»MPd ami Uiucbing ydetail Awiis an 
adnao^t,day»i^-day acceunt: of Ap laviA 
enterprise which beg^iL whqo AOi,GQrpoflir 
tion Stratford thought to enlib Ae 
f^HUOUst aetpr's g^erqsky. iit bukd^g Acir 
new town hAiby appealing to bisjmowf 
fondness j€or<iiaki^ his own name wiA.that 
>qf ,Shakespeam;.lw 4 whkh, ended wiA the 
lashioiiabte g^ureta at a fanpy Aess ball 
struggling in Ae rising floods Aat swatnped 
Aeir Aywoside pfwihooK Garekk. had.bis 
great .mofDcotiA be.sui)c»-ho}Ang a,vast 
audkiKe li^thiess. wkh a i;€ciuKioq d. Jbk 
owPf efiewQde to Shakespeare: But 
^ Ap.qprarimi wre maAjequaUy mcnaowblc 
by 

virich have 
qWPbkw )Ui a Aat fpr 
:fbeief. ept^nnieDt .valne on 

the list ; oi i9$4.^k«8j^are>^.^ . 
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Pi^duetiylty : 
Agreements 

ALLAN Hinders, a, cas^ Mudy, isi 
miinagemcnt and colijcciivd bargiuni^ig. in the 
series ‘Society Today arid Tomorrow*. With 
7 photographs, 2 diagrams and l,j tabl^es. 50/- 

The Curragh 
Incident 

sir" JAMES FERCUSSON, His book 
solves the pu/ides proNbly as much as they 
ever can be solved. Sir James is a distinguished 
historian, and this book a<kls new distinction 
to his name. ~A. j. tavlor, nhw si at fsman. 
9 photographs and a map. 30/- 

Eastern Arabiail 
Frontiers 

J. B. KELLY. ‘A detailed, very well- 
documciited and authoritative account of the 
long history of the frontier dispute, which has 
as its principal focus the celebrated Oasis of 
Buraimi.’— ^john marlovi , spk iaior. With 
a folding map and a diagram. 42;^'- 

Faces of India 

'll. 

GEORGE WOODCOCK. Mr. Woodcix'k 
is a poet as well us a ixilitical scientist, literary 
critic and biographer, and his rcspiinscs to the 
Indian scene, both rural and urban, are sharp 
and sensitive.'— riMES milrnr^ slthi kmint. 
With 48 photographs. 30/- 

Fringe Medicine 

BRIAN JNGLIS. ‘What is iinrc.ser\cdfy 
welcome is the assembly in a small compass of 
so much information about what used to be 
called the lunatic fringe of medicine.'— 
INK KONOMiST. Second Printing. 30'- 

A Forestry 
Venture 

>V. K. HILEY. ‘Hilcy was at Once expert and 
profoundly honest. He faced questions which 
tew had thought of asking, he challenged 
methods long taken for granted ... In ihU 
book wc ^ him at work, hamptcring out the 
principles of a responsible foreitty for the 
20th ccntiiry.*—GUARDIAN. With 34 photo¬ 
graphs, a folding map, a figure and 14 
tables. 42/- 
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MAWACIEMENT ^CCOUNTWC ' 
■ I'dR '^E, SV^AtL BtiSilNJE!^’ - 

This iwhiication iiliistnites the increase 
in productivity whkli would follow if 
smaller hdsiiiesses w ere to make Use of 
accoundog teclpuques. 
ft has been written primarily for those 
who ow n or manage such businesses. 

A detailed example of the pppffcafm* \ 
of management accounting Jn a maj|u- 
facturiog biisfn^ is biclodeif. ' 

, THIftp IMPRESSION NOW READY 

‘The AftaM»chiUon of Certified and 
ChrpoMie Accoiifiiaiita Has ‘ pubHdi^ ^ 

durliig NatiiBlMl Prodabtl%lty* Year an 
exceUeat booklet on this and it Is one we 
would tike to see read hyr etery oiedluni ^ 

Co fioiall Iwfdiiess tii lids country.’—Afr.* 

£. G. Mamifibtff piivctoi\ rrtntt 

Hlterjf Ln!.^ nt the C losing C'oft/turno’ of ^ 
Satloml PrihUictivitj,' y^f 4 i\ 

HRtCK 3S KET- 

' pht^ posrpffe 6il 

THE ASSOCIATION OK 
CERTJFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 

22 Bedford Square, London, \A'.(M4 


- SMcftSQIIIfTaOMft 
TO 

THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 

; :«>v.frWs J ' 

-.1 - ' BfuPlr' 

i.' .... 


to mtly ^uritrla* I 9 K 
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China..,. 
East Africa 
taypt .... 
Europe .. 
Ghana «.. 
GibraUtr, 
Malta... 
Henckong 
India .... 
Indont&ta 


Alfmoil'' fiStefri ‘ 

£13 

! CI 2 I 0 >. i:f lSiL 
or Can. orCan.’ 
$38 $30 

<|*IOL.£ieiO,. 
qr Can. of Can, 
.$» $ 31-80 
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Sudin .... £11 (hj £f 104 . 

, r £12 IO 1 . £10 lOa 
USA ....J or or 

I $ 3 S $ 3 fS 0 

W. Indiai . £»2 IOb. ~ 
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BANK 

LENDING 

by J. H. Cteaiciis 

This new book by the author of 
■llnii modeni banking classic, 
BALANCE SHEETS AND THE 
LENDING B.ANKER^ is a compre¬ 
hensive study of the science and an 
of bank lending;. Indispensable read¬ 
ing for all bankers—and for those 
who borrow from the banks. 


304 pages 


30s. net 
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PotificsdiictPotitical Vdlii^ 

Representative and Responsible 
Governmeilt 1 &n ' the British 

Constimion 
By A. H. Birdi: 

Alien and Umvin. 252 pages. 30s. 

T he new breed o£ ^phiscieaced politician 
often avoids the discussion' of political 
values, prefcrrin|(^ to ^ispla^ technocratic 
skills if he has theinyot to show his wit and 
cynicism in denigrating those who have 
them if he lacks them. In academic circles, 
the traditional concern with ^Htical values 
has suffered from the combined onslaught 
of the inside dopesters, squeezing the latest 
gossip about intra-party machinations out 
of politicians, and the linguistic analysts;^ 
squeezing the meaning out 6f words. 

Professor Birch's Approach to politics is 
old-fashioned bUt fttreshiiig. Here is an 
author who believes that the practice of 
politics and political values are closely 
related. The question to which he ambi¬ 
tiously addresses himself Is i to what extent, 
if any, are the workings of British politics 
in accord with the political values of the 
British people ? The answer to this ques¬ 
tion, he su^ests, can be found by under¬ 
standing the changing and conflicting use 
of two key word-symbols. The word 
“ representative,” he shows, can often refer 
to rather different values—the value of 
government by elected officials, that of deci¬ 
sion-making by ndandated persons, and that 
of decision-making by assemblies typical in 
their social characteristics of those being 
governed. The term “ responsibility ” may 
refer to responsiveness to the electorate, 
accountability to Parliament, or moral 
responsibility to one's own judgment and 
conscience. The consequences of employ¬ 
ing contrasting usages are indicated by 
succinct summaries* of key doctrines of 
Tories, Whigs, Benthamites, liberals, 
Marxists, Idealists, Pluralists and. believers 
in p^cy government. 

Many of these doctrines are curdy and 
harshly dealt with ; our ancescom have had 
many , views about the nature of govem- 
mem which now seem peculiar to us. 
Unfortunately, the author has not discussed 
at any length the quite relevant contem¬ 
porary concern that perhaps the political 
values herein analysed are nothing more 
th^ rationalisations for the interests of p^- 
ticiaos. Kor has he, in his concentration 
upon constitutional procedures, devoted 
space, to discussing the extent ,to which the 
doctrines of representation and respon- 
sibilicy tnattetea more or less to their 
proponants than substantive social and 
ptflttkal reforms. 

because he dodges such funda- 
memai apd somewhat hackneyed questions. 
Professor Birch is able to write more 
iodiabrely about problems often discussed 
without, his clarity. This is puticularly 
evident in a (h^pcer on parliamentary 
.^e argun^f is shown to involve 
aedndiet bepuftien bdieversin the outmoded 
notion of liberal responsibiUty—a Parlia- 


BOOKS 


pjcnr*''’"Strong—e 
rxeentive—and the aptly named 
^titt'e,‘ o| 



fhe last word on the present state pf Partial. 
ment: ' ' t , 

The SIX or seven people who write the com¬ 
mentaries on current alfairs in.,The Economist, 
each week show mudi more specialij.cd, know¬ 
ledge than is-'usually displayed ^ck 
benchers. 

' . ..j ' 

How to Spy ' 

The Craft of latejUigeiice 

By Allen Dulles. 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 2?2 pages. 30S4 

a da;ss of trainees^. for the; 
ijL .Central inteUigence Agency recently^ 
^ Dulles listed as precepts' f^ a good 
intelligence officer': Be able to express; 
^our ideas clearly, briefly . . % and interest-^ 
fngjy,"’ and Leam when to keep your, 
mouth shut.” In expounding the covert 
aspects of his craft, the former director of 
tJS Central Intejiigj^nce ^ has obeyed both! 
brecepts. He writes fluently ; and little in 
his description of American and Russian. 
Intelligence mediods could not haVe been 
(ulled.frdih the memoirs of ex^spies,’or, 
from the workr Of Ransom,‘ de Gramont 
ind TuUy. , . . ' 

- Within limits such reticence is laudable; 
Mr Dulles retired little more than two years' 
ago. Nevertheless, ” The Craft of Intelli¬ 
gence ” has about it a disconcertingly 
elusive quality, as though its author either 
did not understand what CIA’s critics were 
saying, or else had chosen wilfully to ignore 
or misconstrue their arguments. Mr Dulles 
is either remarkably ingenuous qr remark¬ 
ably disingenuous. Neither quality is .re¬ 
assuring in a man whose former office Was 
once described by a senior senator as 
^ perhaps second oidy tp the Pre^dency in 
its importance.” ' ^ ^ ^ 

Mr Dulles admits that CIA has been 
harmed by the widespread view that it 
“ makes policy,” but he dlsmisie^ this View 
|s mythical. He maintains that the President 
and State Department alone set the lines 
of American j^licy. Formally he is right, 
but the way .be poses the problem is mis¬ 
leading. While the President and State 
Department are of course formally respOn-i 
sible for determining policy, their decisions^ 
4 re largely based, as Mr Dulles himself; 
jKlmics, on intelligence estimates. How |c is; 
possible under these circumstances for the* 
intelligence community not to become’ 
deeply involved in policy-making the writer 
does not explain. ‘ , 

To the suggestion that CIA officers in: 
the field occasionally contravene official 
policy ^ Dulles xefUTsns.ap equally formal 
Kply: " 

An American ambassador is the comnunding' 
oAicer and everyone stationed under him, in-i 
dudms the <CiA.petaoai^l. is responsible to" 

' him. 

But disagreements between CIA and the; 


TW \96^ 

President Koiqcfly felt^ construed to 

sonally of his general responsibiuues. On 
these emso^^ JQvUea is* He is 

silent, TOO, on whether 

“special operations” of the Bay of Pigs 
type should be housed the same ri)Of 
as ihtelhgehce-gathering. . 

Predictably; he has mbr< to say about 
CIA's apparent inability to distinguish 
between social democrat and Communists, 
and its td|u^ line” 

politicians,^ however disreputame. Mr 
Dulles's reiiUMrks on "this^ pplnt deserve 
quotation in’full r' " " ‘ 


pmpagan^. •. Sixice CIA doei not ^support 
Community, or fellow unvellcrf it in 
Moscow’s view, support . capitalistic wpr^ 
mongers, colonialists, et ah There is nothing 
in between. Ergo it thilst be the dictatort'Svho 
are supported. 

iS. 

into the 


T^^ b^ qpptfi^ many 
Whether they afford glimpses 
former CIA me^^rpccsses it is 

hard to know, ^kfce the bb^ wis evidently 
written for a popular American audience. 
What they certainly do is reduce greatly its 
value as a contribution to the literature of 
intelligence. 


High Degree 

ThoAidskDvmrd,FounhDttkiro/Nbif^ 

By Neville Williams, > > 

Barrie and Rockliff. 302 pages. 35s. 

T he main interest of this biography does 
not lie in its subjea. The fourth Duke 
of Norfolk was an ineffectual grandee of the 
Elizabethan jperiod, who was led by a mix¬ 
ture of ambuipn and pique into a^Uing to 
the hand of Mary Queen of Spots, arid lost 
his head in consequence. But there are 
two aspects of this book which make it 
worth reading. Dr Williams has done con¬ 
siderable research on the management of 
Norfolk's estates, and hiS chapter on this 
brings out the fact that Norfolk was not 
only an immense landowner,jhut within 

his own e§ta^^tf> vjrtdafly tn 
ruler. The*Norfolk Liberty was one of the 
few surv'ivinftin 
England, andlafl Its dwrf courits administer¬ 
ing the duke's, not the qveen'Sj ii^tjice. , 
Secoijdly, Noifbik hunself, ,^puglL inade¬ 
quate as a person, >vas thc.son <w the poet 
Eafl of Stlrrcy,/^4w>.t^4 w ‘tfic.plpck upder 
Henry VUI, «d his career is a tragic epm- 
menwy oh the possession of much 

power at a period when the whole tieha of 
political development wa% toward^ greater 
centralisation. “O Philip,” Norfolk wrote 
to his son from the Tower, 

“beware of high deuces. Look into all 
chronicles and you shau find that in tne end 
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Ripiidlti-Uniiidi 

188(t-191!>'' ■■5- 

WM KOQEic LOUIS 
The ^plonkitic hiicory of Ruanda- 
Unibdi tbroai^s lig|K on the way 
much of Africa wia partitioned: 
by diplomats drawing lines oa 
maps in total geoniphical ignor¬ 
ance. Mr Louis snows how 
European ppwera Gveatedjadicuted 
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THE TIME 

42$ net 
Chatham 

Civil 
Cana( 

D. A. set 

Religious educational 

right, freedom of expression and 
other basic human rights arc > 
discussed from a historical, 
constitutional and Ihgid point 6f- 
view, with special att^epuon to 
such topical problenrf as L6Vd*a 
Day legislation, contempt of court 
and racial discrimination. 45$ tiet 
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‘The special, quality pf the book is 
ilk objbcfii’^ity. It re 'written Without 
apparent amoripji ^ with ^ 
i^rtain detachment, though the 
author is personallv involved ... 
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The RH^of --- 

Democracy to Rifeiiil ^ 5 


J. L. H. KEEP ! ! 

‘... is the result of careful 
research, and at the shme time 
makes absorbing reading. IsSuCs ^ 
and individuals come to life ... 
the problems and heart-searchings 
of the early Russian Maridsts are 
handled 

insight.' Tftt ecDnomTSt 
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The DevelopMliit of 

English Local W I 

Government 

16II9^1«)5 

SIPtJBY AMD BEATHfCB WEBB 

With QH intrcdacti^i by 
SIR GEORGE CLARK 


Ij^te^^tional Re|||tip^ . 

TDOTillraANKEL ' ’ '' 

Edddition in 
Great Britain 

W. O. LESTE* SMITH 
} Fourth edition 
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The Eleerorhiyiiystem 
to Britain sIikM918 


definitive, luqjid ind balanced 
f the wt9M which the 
I liiivworked in the 
s, and of the 
vul4 probably 
.- .; P*R« or the 
Altemaiive Vote. No one can 
auempt reasonably to discuss these 
iwuei'whO has not read and 
4^i|Bested, l^s_^9uUcr.' political 
OUARTERLV Second edition 30$ net 


Government and 

h»ide 

' MOKRISOM 

:QP^AMBeTn.CJH. 

' A first-hapd ^pide to the working 
of all the mam fcapiCcs of the 
Dffrish’ Constittitibn. This edition 
incorporates a number of revisions. 
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the* iiripro\ ing Ji\ iiig standards’in the East conies the prospect of hf^de expansion and of 
increasing opportunities for prodtablo marketing. The world-ivlde facilities of three great banldng 
organizations, merged into a single comprehensive service, are at your c^sposal with up-to-date 
information and export advice on all nsjiocts of finance and trade in these areas. 
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)vi4, tifftfrc die siipi^^^iifuj^ the. lonj^tuigf 

ipjutcsv .' Jt 4 ^te»»pt 

since tb^ win; tnicb^ogc Aff^i (j« jO jqrloagrrang* 

airinaiFt: it d^ ii^ IcK)^ lik» .«eing nt^ tlp^ tl>e 

othcr'tbi'ec.,■ ■' ■■ ■ "' ' ■■'■ •■'' 

Why do^ this jins pursue the British industry ? The last 
ebairmitn of Sir Matthew Slattery, said t^ lpt ajrMflf 

bought diis airend^ hecau^ the. goveruroetu as gpod as ordered 
it to do $0. At cba;. time, mid- 19 >^, B^MC had bought Boeing 
jets, could see a heed for 'more aircraft, and wgs told that these 
would ^yc to b& British. Then the spW began. The only 
manufacturer in the ruiuung for this ...order, yadceisr 
ArtnstroogS, would, naturally enough^.n^ undergo produc¬ 
tion unless the orjiKr was above a cwtaiaj;niiuiiuini.si;^ This 
led )B,OAC into buying j^re aircraft-^^ in'-ail—than it 
needed ; if BjJ^AG were tq wke d^iwy d£ ail 48,, they naight 
add £8 qniilim to ;i)i9:indUQn.a, year.fo the. avd>ne’s (;osts, 

Sir .Matthew’s .account e^plaiiu perhaps why .BOAC bou^t 
njprc, airw^t piatt U need^. It,tip^ pot fully extdain why the 
cpr^tai^i.bcught a,.dc»^ prettify.lil«;tlie.'.yA^ whd* 
raioa ot^r‘^It^haye i^cd.it doy|ai.'fX(^ id,is a 

Iphg-r^gpJet'(i$P«ef^ts'»A^its.ipliy^‘(^^ fogp) witlvits 

cn^pahittipntA*;®’^ 'i’S? ,dps»gnM?^opi*d 

know;^ diat AiWOidd ^ddr.^pi^dfraply.lLd'jlje migpt pf the 
aircraft' anA aftp fpr size, iitt^^i^dutx. Jhs qvc^iqg.t^^ 
in reJ^i^a itp,)^ pf anvi^ry^ witd |Wgiapp tp^fhe wujga. 
Tkcydfid fo.W^awtw JoapKijcwiciti ^ hff‘S>? 7 ‘ 5 ® 

had cpipc to ..^licvc ..sincfiff^,.ihA^jl^tipis; fehi (the 
Boeing ^07 ^d thp, ^,,8^dl^ Wt ■.ta;a^!d?OT ^gsseiwera 

t^iiria_ie-|pji 8 i,u«> gpip^m 
acedc/i ^ 9 S«? 198 !*Wj 98 ^^ 

apThpIafi^^arpoof., Tw laaqag^eptsjjf JpA^ ^.y^exs’ 

of si#l;,rhijwaysj\jas 

t 5 hdeMg^of,gy,j,tlljft#s^ |n 5 e.,e 9 wtxa^ 

.- mmmm m 

tWbphs^chMh >J£U)* a^,; tp.i^h-^.^fj^put 

The ultra-slow approach to landing of a vC lO is, at first. 


. r r i y r ^l T Tf ' 

l^jbU -kbnii cn \Iaq L^hhni v^h'-^ }f:yhr:'^(yA 



after M», years^of icT,tt 4 Ycl» 

Between the ptdfiW^'thp VC xo,a*4 §f 
hqrt week, th^; IWhdt dhow 'tl^^ A»w>»A, ^ 

exploded. Rdn^ayft,iaye heed,.lenjjbened'aft'Mfwld 
(eyed, in Shanghai,jylwrp. ^^.Chtdcsc., ate, preparm for the 
first lei: services from tlwV^ek'cm,.Wedu^ 
very few intiroauonal airpprts t{^, cadodt npw occoid'tno^^ 
Boeing 707s and 1 >C 8s. The VC id’s short andi^8[jf.faV«i*od 
is indeed spectacular besides their lumbering riihj out is this 
going to compensate for the fact that, seat for scat, the VC lo's 
operating cost§ are about,to to .1 ^ per cent hwhpi^ tp^ ? 

The id^ointy of airline.think; 4 he Ua^ 
American jets have'cpi^^ed (p devolbpanp^^prp^:' aipce 
they went into service su'iyears ago', ’ftcy are 

cheaper 

. heesn d*®^ 

QCcaiipnaTtjr ungjimly fa|^f<fnj^^^ali55io^i^^^ yC JQ 

wpiild want to go./ „ . / /^. \,.: 

. ■ V , / ' ■ . I' V * ' •*' - r' - 

rp tm VC ip baa cw^ainly not . Been dayved aircraft 
X industtyV tradftioili^ yifeialdwase9i<^j4^ and 

dpppy naipiajgcmcoii cptidset ab^ iJw 

yt^y that y^kers^A'^d^Apiggs ha^ bj^t apd, 9fl^ffC(Upd a 

dp^ and aplnudid-^lwAit® paachW,. and 

ejcReid^ aft .thys,i(ievp^t taiwr'4*« PhWPfeS—»«; »<» 

mientiw ab 9 Pt jtlpj miftMm.df goyerqpaaM ft^a«qK)Bfph 9 hly 
as much again of the company's—has gone into desigt^9g.foc 
yy«i prnW*lyaddVCf.tAidjg e sii;^ ^ftiis 

• '*' * ■ - hniMimr 


that serv e so well in difficult terrain can become a cc 
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jii(^iMM'ilillik4n'4iMlly bi& loot- 


Uabiliiy. To aei fa ompeddoB with 
established oa the nMUhe^ ifce VC xo 
not <Mily as good w thejr, it woold iieed to 
better. Its petfMlhance i^ in fact, no mote 
the results speak for theoudves. Ita sales 
42 Kptesent thooe ordered by BOAQ 
port Command, aoodfttr capdve eascsoi^^ hii ordered tt. 
Fully independent sales ba^ hc^ made only to Bchith United 
Airways, which has now 2 oa Order (nedu^ from 4) whidt 
makes sem since Ibcs airline will ih^Ctct oae them in Aftici i 

engiii?weiw^^^^^^^i^^^Ao'-VC -to at a 
time when kof t w r we e t difll len^ 'pm Bddel^ and two 
AmerkaivillJN^ M llw 

in idihdii.pimoa^ fr om Bun^eaa 

air roaML^^Shi.olifecc of dig eomlgnmdoa la eoooooqr. A 
dean wfomHlit dom not hoik ea^neo boded in or hanginf 
off it is mmii^iieget off^irithhi basic Job of lifthig the 

lew power or 

big|et|ji^ldl|'iahigl ijliffnw^iioed. AicJtdoaonoc 
dwa|o-tiip|agr 
tangeairc^ 

stiito^rlit _— . 

savings the vdng m provide, tn the case el the VC to, this 
extra wd^t may impose a cost penal^ of op to 10 per cent 
(apart fn^ some spe^ design proUems tending to i^ate its 
fuel consumpdottX A third big Jet arriving (m ^e market six 
years behind the two Ametiom leadeta would have been extra- 
otdinaiy difficidt to sdl even if it were conventionally shaped, 
simply bectoie alflinea, vriiatever th^ might say, do not 
appreciate variety, and because an inidaBy small prodoctioa 
run means a VC 10 costs about £3^ mBli^ which is nearly 
£i million mme than either of itt American compedtoia. The 
rear engines have merely made a difficult job of sdling vasdy 
more diffirhlt. 


S MALUt ahtoift stand to gain' more dian they lose from 
tail*mount6l enginea, bitt some aircraft en^eeri are 
beginning to question whether ^ fa^bn has not been carried 
too fat. iThe drawbacks bf l^gtod heavy masses onto, the 
tail <d an aitcuafr, were biat^ apparent if at aO, oa the 
first 6l the rear-eUgined aircraft^ dto Catavelle. But die 
Caravelle was bi^ to. 1 cm ^itacdng stapdards than the higher- 
petfonnanoe jet eixiliheta bdng soU today i compared with 
them it ia slow, dmng not much more than 400 mfles an hour 
to their 600, and it hu a genetondy big wing. Designers of 
the second generadoa of tear*en^H afrctaft have now Ooite 
to tealise that what ooold be taken for granted on an aircraft 
like the Caravelle cannot be taken for {panted on their more 
higl^ naed macfaiiM. The mairgint; for instance, wid^ 
which the-Ceafre of jpavity can be allowed to shift become 
smaller and hitfe to be moite doiely watched: None of thcae 
ptecautkioa h (ibfictilt to take^ bat d^y ate an added conii^ 
cadoa. •• ' ; 

Ndther dto ' Btftbb'Havtker 
Sldddc^ would ald^ dirir d^' m^ have beeh witeng to 
dwoae tdmaaouttttid eujjhei^ 'iM certaii^ the dane error, 
it it It ad cmoitt^'hmbeen'imide.bHtjji^ ' 

companies ton. But dnce’the vC"xd wid ffrst drSeid^ dkl 



Rang# (lUHitieal mllaa) S,0tW 
8 |Mait(Mph]i ... no 

Pewar aba thraal) ... 12,000 
Groaa yveioht (tons) ••• I4i 
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British industry has learnt to soimd out die madcet a ded 
more carefully before free^ig^ de|iga'of,lf'|nft^^^ 
production. Neither the T^iidm tior tfai'' ft 

diffetent just for d» sake of be^t^etent Both are designed 
to,mtot: known ihliBe ireiiidnnmMB'f ^bmh*’ hidn'* cledrly 
defined maricet, and the One Eleven's u^ite J^'yeiy bjg 
In neither case baa die Ministry of Aviadmi had much to 
do widi selling dwm. Indeed, it actively casqaigped u pre¬ 
vent British Euidpean Aftwqti from ordati^ w Tijikid. 
As to the One Blevcin, tiiii hu die unique .distiobtion m oot 
being bought by either of the ootpdtationa. The Ode Eleveu, 
perhaps more than any ddiet British aitcmft, has b^' designed 
around the kind dl tetures which salesmen (some of them 
frustrated VC lO salesmen) repotted the majori^ of airlines 
wanted. Its design and its siise changed several times before 
being finally frozen in 1961. The reward has been a (putifying 
rate ol sales, even in so tough a market aS the Unit^ States, 
and a flatteting, if less gratifying, number of imitators. The 
moral, that marlwt reseat brings its own commercial reward, 
has not been lost on the industry. (One hopes tiiese are not 
famous last words.) 

Does this mean also that the Ministry of Aviation has learnt 
to cease meddling in matters that should property be left to 
management ? Certainly the ministry was doit responsible for 
the design assessment of die VC la This responsibility 
belongs to the management of Vickers-Anustrcngs and the 
technical advisers of tile BOAC board. But it wak the ministry 
that pressed BOAC to buy an aircraft in mder .to give work to 
Vkkers-Aimatrongs; and it was the oiiiiistry tiiat subsequendy 
applied more pressure to buy mote VC los so dlat titi aircraft 
companies npigltt bO’oiooanged to merge. Thb aircraft com¬ 
panies have indeed merg^ and succesafullyVickers- 
Atfflstraogs is now part of the ^dsh Aircraft Qwpoiadon 
(which did not; however, teiutiie ^^ers’ finaiudal liability 
for either the VC xo or diat dthUr'UnaaleaNe aiicraft, the 
Vanguard). But ceasdess ffiscUssfons ate going bn abont bow 
many of the VC xoe bnjerbd be surplus to BOACs 
requirements; and, in any ba^ BOAC will be operktiug under 
the liability of i' Idj^i-cost' aero^ane until the VC ids diat it 
keeps can be te-en^ed with Rblls-Boyce’s new Medway 
enginea. Up to a nbtt time ago die Alinistry of. Aviadbn 
s ffW K'd determined, to repeat the whole story over agaui with 
the supersonic Cbtii^ NoW tiiae ate some^signs m sboond 
ttirnighf. about the wdkioin forcing aiici^ upon airline 
managetnents that ihqr m^tnot necemrQy'Enity td dieir own 
free choke, and aoriie lealisadoq that it la not in die aircraft 
indtistiy's beat foitereata kb dv ao. If diat niesaage penetrates, 
dw si^^^^leaa^Rb^. Vip, xo»^^w^ i t fares-— 


^iM)t havb bbbn built in vain. 
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«t|ual dislike; Tha eenti%(>«>ank'ft<ij|iid a little iMpIMMy thii Waak^Viat 4ha -ra|bii% 
gathering external aurplusi oauaii^t imbalance intematit^liy^and threatening Inflation v - 
domestically, miMt not be allowed to. correct itself by floating ;eej-man .iirlcea.utf to 
the common inflationary^loyel, . . , t ' • 

But thatiP^a l\^. Marjolih’s. efforts at European co*or(nnat|bh iOst week^ has ail afona "' 
seamed the Inescapable Tesutt of decfining to attadk the ektertibl'durblda dIreotiyV 
either by fiscal dlscMminatiOn agaihat exports or by.^henga'tbtfaluatibh.'^ The ^ v 
following analysis from Berlin sets tMs^jnwelcoinecholea ia the clO^xt of 6entiariy^s ‘i 
latest and potentially ambarrasaing boom. 
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W ESTERN GERMANY is ipoyiiig. iq> fo il8 fou^ major 
postwar boom,; the eod of 1963 saw the ei^ Of wjmv 
by German standards, , bad been twp jeafs.i^jaiffph 
demand. But throt^out the decade, and, S 1 ^ ^ce the 
currency refprm GergutnyV seculM expanyiw Im ni^ec lieen 
checked. Ini each the three past peaks of economic expul¬ 
sion, in 1950-51, 1954-51$ and I95l|-tii, the driving 
of investment and exports have been powerful, encfjij^ 
have spilt over enough into incomes and consumption, to carry 
the economy frarward even timiui^ years when the two prime 
movers have temporarQjr lost force: dius real,national product 
still rose in Germany 4^ per cent m 1962 snd 3 pa cent 
in 1963. In the past year, under the renewed impetus (tf 
exports rather than investment a sdf-generadng expansion 
has again been set on its way, Bartly b^use tiiis strong 
export base, western Germany’s postwar boom nnmber four 
could, for the policy makers, bring as much trouble as it 
does j(^. But for Genhans individuatUy it means a new 
boost in living standards. 

This prospect has not always seemed an assured one. At 
the beginning of 1963 all that was left in reserve from the 
surge in demand of tihe 1959-61 boom was the outstanding 
orders in the building sector, and these would not have been 
sufficient to offset the disappearance (ff the remaining expan¬ 
sionary factors. Fortunately, together with a swift domestic 
recovery from the effects of the severe winter, orders from 
abroad, which had long been in decline, suddenly recovered 
once more in the spring. For two 3rears, pessimism had pte^ 
vailed. The competitiveness of German products was said 
to be “ seriously impaired ”; Germany, it was said, had 
now “ reached the stage of a fully developed economy, with 


Expprts Driv^ Expansion 
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thft ineviotiilc floiiseque^.bf sfjmuDjgo " ^ >od^|t^|ir^~4f^ 
this atmofipheie th^f.the «xpanria|Bin.|9rtiig|^#p|i^ 
h 9 r^ cmtitcd, erup^ But for 
fa miliar that tin time.fai^ ,comc,,t0 
aU pesrimistic t^tystRlrgazmg and 

pcoducriye capably.. , rlh’;--..,:' 


Sources of the Surplus 



T Ihere npw ^dlowed a, ph^ipenon equrily faniilhiry, a' 
tendency siEXf^ye fotecs^ ti>' in 

riieir esthnafes'of yiiuibnsd'eci^ 
and wibter a ffVQtiraUe hub in the ecbtii^^^dinubij V 
had been ptedict^d by e^mme ibseititffi 
by the government’^ own Second aiffiuif 
In the goyeraihent dbctlin^^ fe|)r^ri^ ^ bpini^ p^ 

valent hi Novetn-f'' ..*' 

her, graiwth. in the 
giogis nation^ ptor 
duct was arill esti¬ 
mated at a rate of 
6.4 per cent in 
current monetary 
values, and of 4.5 
per cent at constant 
prices, hi Decem¬ 
ber, the economic 

rescMch Institutes_ 

in tfaieir half-yearly “ collective a^sment ” were alr^dy fus¬ 
ing their forecast to 7.5 and 5.3 per cent respectively. Cadra- 
latipns of expected tax revenue in' the year 1964 made by the 
government in February were based on growffi rato Of 8 per 
cent (correht prices) and 6 per cept Cebosemt prices). How¬ 
ever, the latest odculadon by die econoihic iiud^ites ihls 
month forecasts rates of 9 pa bent and' 5.5 pet'ic^ far the 
Germain ecoDomy—^i.e;, a little more monetaiy'inflatioh atpd 
a h'ttle less red ^wth. ‘ ' ' ' 

This, prognosis slu^ in the first jplaci^' dlat .6om idvdtn- 
meat and enm deriijS^ whi^ lutdlwei^ he^ 

1963, iafll'mntihue to haVe ah eqpatrimmhy'OfifO^iDi 'isi64. 
Ihe pace of estimated government expenditure for consump¬ 
tion and investment has been slowed only marginally, despite 
die o ffi dd poliqr>€C!CQQtiiniwd (id Maaewsd) lestraiiii hEh^'* 
seenn of , 4 jlio ecMKuny,; 3 h« batd.;£aot is: that dus^polky « 
publiei romcochment 

needai, pwriddariyiffli: bettot pdiicatioft and inad4ti:,|ii .o^yeac; 
wb« 9 |,.fhRnl».d ifnaepipdBl ofliiai; 

vigonom^ bcroiio, tjben.can bo.lttde. 4 oidftk^w^;ac«^<^^^ 
princi^es will p^ail in the ^od. 


, -Jf ' 
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Export dooaad will rise still more strongly. Gertn^’s 
visible trade surplus, which in 1962 had \ 

DM 3i billion to give approxiinate balance lia dieLoodiKQli' 
total external payments, edg^ up to DM 6 billion in 1^3 
and this year is expecmd ^‘cHdib to a new peak 8 

billion, or $3 billion. l^dbstiial'ii)^ fliBroad,.^^ 

until quite recendy bcoo ria^; 50ttraor4ina^y yigapojl^y: 
the latest figure, for Febniary,a9^ was no less dim 
cent above that for Februaiy,' 1963^ Aldiouj^ imports ate 
bound to rise in the wake of the increasii^ rate of p^ucdtm 
of the German economy,’ fhls wilt not he sufficjmt to ^s^ 
the growth in expor^ 'As a^re^ Oljthe.eaHiet^Ivipe^riata; 
in France and Italy thrcttrmnt iautionary trend in>m 
Netherlands, a dear competidve advantage has resulted for 
the west German economy, and this advantage is unlikely 
to hidt aviay In the Imme^e future. The' rise' In German 
prici» vt^ {MobSldy remain leSs than the average for the 
comnton market; but above die ihcreases In the United States 
and Btiihin, uF fo the autthnn of this year at least. Only after 
that thi^ the German price advantage disappear-'^t dfis 
wiU hardly make any difference to the balance Of trade 
in 1904, .. 

In fi^e 'e4ri^/sta|m^ of the hew boom, hi dte first half of 
1964, 90 marked ^i^e is expectof in die. o^est powth 
in persor^ cmwump^on (i^ ^r 9mt m 1963. in rdil terms). 
Since indiutrial pip^^ will hot haVe l^n fufiy utilised, the 
expaqsibn'io dph^ (ff the economy as a ifthofe wSi continue 
to be earily mef, .But towards the end of tho tfie 

situation vrill k wiU no'longer be pofisible to increase 
producdon without extra'investments;'and these in their turq 
wM be impracdcable without a shift in Ae supply of map-, 
power "into-.the cai^\gq^ industries, Itie labour 
matket will dghten, jpd ^gea actually will rise 
substandally, as in''a^'pertod ^ boom. Since, transfer pay¬ 
ments to iildwiduals from public,Sources .wiU al^ somewhat 
eaqnad, and rime, filially, k hm'be assumed on the basis of. 
previous experience-that dnwihgs of seif-einployed persons 
from their businesses w01 be in the forefront of the general 
rise, a growth in private consumer spending may then follow, 
tvea. with a further rise in the rate of saving.. For 1965 more¬ 
over—election year—^the government has sdrdidy arranged for 
a big tax cut. 

A though more prcKidunced process can be expected 
in the iuvestment expenditure of businesses. New orders for 
capital goo^.have b^ increasing since the autumn of 1963. 
Since t^ optiminu of.investors is buoyed by e^ fresh state¬ 
ment about the econopuc cUmate, and profits, too, are rising 
in the wake of the ezpmsionary process, any suiprise down¬ 
ward movement m investment tendencies is almoin out of dm 
quesdon. Here the forecast by the ecom^ reMuch insdtutes 
U a gn^fftb of. y/pw cent; seem huily conseeywve. Tm per 
omi,for i^a^esrs mdrely widiin & boundsjif possilnliQr. 


T wo baskitty avrinmal feKuces aooismpMny dn; wmerging 
Gtapm boodf in demand. The first is hedOK assockn- 
ticB whh an dnoesslwr mde satphisi: Tha seoood is the 
namiwer scope for toc i e a fo d twipitt.' Tha'days of oneDqik^ 
inemofo'loag<i)asrrtfotBeilifc)i^ knaetitoff ihetka^iow 
ol maiqidiwor fseha SancGafoany rmidi imeanl teservea of 
women and pensioners sdll-ia^aUe of'oai{doy]B]eiit‘'baiK^ 


ex^t Although ^nwq^^ l ^f^^ Mediterranean cCT^trics 

well as greater enthusiasm on the Jiart of German police 
audiOrideji; lirho already re^id ^Ifo^t great pleasure the 
prt^t ipUfiOn ^^ 'Vguest.i^l^ fre^ abroad, mainly from 
Sonfh^-^htoiis,., Meaiiwhilei, roducj^ns in working hours 
under loi^term agreements will -iCQfBtkme and, during this 
period, whi primarily affea the buSdlng trades and further 
sectors of iniimnfaCt]C|rinff indusc^.‘' S|adsdcs for the first half 
df.the year 'showrise in the total 

nimber of asaorbiMn 4 -W<H:ke 4 'but as a result of the 

severe .wuiter 'of;lattiyear;and tbevektea leap-year day this 
year.' In iheMCond h{Qf bf^r^4i'^ die other hand, the total 
number (ff hours worked will probably no longer match that 
of last y^. At' die 'kune thhe, the rise in produedvity Wifi 
presuidahiy begin to iOvd off,'even though h is not liMy to 
drop below a growth rate <rf 5 peif eent,' ' » 

!$inCe ahribst ho'shtekening is expected in the expansion of 
demand, the %cbnd Half of the year will, therefore, see clear 
evidence of aceSs demand increasing pressure on resources, 
with likefy increases in wages ai^ the price of cajptal gobds. 
llils does hot, of course, mem that all the excess dOmand 
will be trahsbted ‘exdusively into addidonal price rises. In 
the first place; more imtio^ may be sucked in; secondly, order 
books could.lirogtheh oUt '; and, diirdly,. there k nO absolutely 
rigid uppOr limit to supplies.' hiot'eveh in the conditions (ff 
full employmerit nqw 'obtaining id die GOrhian economy is 
thO hadon^ labouf market Completely inelasde. Furthermore, 
new investments are Continually extending the limits Of pro- 
dUCdvC opacity; Ihd^ finaliyj foo shift in emphasis to those 
industrial! sector; with th^ highest average prodpedvity tiuit 
occurs in every boom mobOises further reserves of increased 
producdon. Nevertheless, addidonal gains in growth'obtain¬ 
able in that bolder area are also accompanied by higher 
marginal price increases. So the indicadons still are that this 
boom, in contrast to preceding ones, will result in sharp price 
increases for relatively small additional gains in supidles. 

Both the Federal Government and the Bundesbank have 
.flcariy indicated in recent weeks that they take this danger 
of price increases very seriously. So far, however, concrete 
measures—if the setting up of worthy committees is excepted 
•r-have been taken.only in the monetary sfAere. The Bundes¬ 
bank has raised the minimuro reserve ratio for foreign assets 
to the leg^y permissible maximum, has again decreed a ban 
on interest payments to foreigners, and had earlier already 
been making efoirts. to ^dniuiatc the placing o{ commercial 
bank funds abfoad by' offering favourable forward swap 
fadltties. The Federal Govomimmt, for its pari^ intendb'to 
abt^i^ the tax on the issue df forrign securities ip Gesniany 
tax at ita ^put^e^fijtreigners’ investment incmnfe foom 
Gttoun securities, i^th^a widiholding tax of 23 pier dent. 

AM this could lea<i';'to..a cdiiversioo of die net ffopmt of 
fomgn currency ^ to a net qiotfloW of 

cjuieeocj and capidu .id 1984. Aft it is difificult .10 090 |iow 
dda will coDt|plrate td lesseoi^ tfaei^pected temffKld teedion 
b et w een sqpj^'oii^ denumd, from' an 8 billion 

mask export sut^utiThese '’foea^ilres will adi^ 

netdmr^Germaiqr’s orndj^dye ^vaptage 'jfo external ti^e, 
not wffl thev test^ do^dc pxpen^tur^te^^ in 
boom Cdndiliims, Uh eamd.a^ noT.on Hbtrowdd liquidity 
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exi^; oC Qprmfwi: cftpitalic^ be.ff«aa 8 a^fiamcial fiooioli'':,, 
dttioa ofi GefnqaiL. dcpott su^duses;'^ /-So ^m^'prt-ptifiatats '<‘ 
lor Jtrmameat^ or at^oofl dor^plnent «id‘^ 
th^ is no^S|«(^cj>rtyyMto that b 6 t't 0 .be^ 

pii Gci^ijgOO^^ ft ptpyliii^ til^t jtiiji^t apppfi i^q thei^ijijjws-. \ 
b^, in Fw^jvt, 4pit Wi/J h«:% iget dvougib/in Boon. . 
In sirai} the extetnal.;monet 8 iy, inflow is not the origiil but) 
only # sympeotn of' QaakOf’s’ present ecoobnak tensieiosj 
aod econonuc’m^nHihi^nriis in ^si setter appear t 6 be founded ' ' 
oii nett much idbee t|^'j^e fiteUog .^t the authorities must 
appear tq be (^Mag sdwthiogrT^ iVieU as on the need to 
nci^li^ the internadcmal monetary, impact of the trade 
surplus. ...r V; ’;v. 

Froth an^' othet stahd^bui^ cS^vi action can tw ti&cn 
Mal(y bya.d^tatikcktm.deihv^ j^t restrktionatnf himmal 
demand, must at once be excluded,, althtw^ tfa% bahnot’be ' 
entirely dismissed m a possible gesture. An ahepspt tq^hpld 
down the level (tf German prices in this way woul^ extet^,thc 
growth of o^rottfepi^u^ h»«t> liUSS* and linn lead in tbs 
first Instance to a further renunciatioo of internal consumptkm 
and internal investment in favour of foreigh countries, and 
an exac«bation of the external unbalance itself. Some export 
surplus ia of course necessary to the German Federal 
Republic; It is this that makes possible a relatively smooth 
fulfilment of rtetitudon payments and other ccanmitments 
undertaken or yet to come, and thereby avoids the economic 
impasse that arok over reparations payments after the first 
world war. But this does not call for an export surplus of 
DM 8 billion, let alone a further increase beyond that. Cei^ 


ttUseitSASs'-«ktt9di( 



‘ ^Bot^k'teumdpos at induaCriddihtdMmtpitii^ 

^‘jtenla& question, since thesb provide the most rapid 

‘ .hnd effective fMikis for increa^d graW^ in' thc;. fiitum. 

;the>p^ptMte cOrrec^^u&tftTefM^ dlfAly oh 
. foreign trade, .^ere i^no laf^.pf.smtafetempQtMiniii^ 

; ah upward reviduatiQh i ,, , ., .. , 

forward of ^0 next loand fjt intend-Cttxtm^jifluhet: 

, . r^ctiops, il^ . to a c«ncdlMion'i<^tuincwa<XB>:i^^'l 
exports, eff^vt ineiartttthk ^l8»^ dl6iSS0V^^^“ 

PbtaSth%!dohlpletely,pup^%(^ 
political obstacle apfdiw JWOyabhioBgb in teMbrdkinM;)^^ 
odpujin^ipres. Any0bsttcle'«hea|i0iks,iirii(iibei4t«iu 
valuation or taxation,'-h inei' vKdt'Velhmi^^V 
those brsneh^ |f 

Intfcipatiotaall^fGemwh . 

. fipih fevali^tion pi ,ig6i)s aod/^ faib^*i)|flMnid|ts haik 
not ^empmed insensiUe to .tbeie ar1gi|iumta).'^’IC'it’dia«f9l(e 
extteineiy likHiWul ‘Whether^-goyei^eil^'-'^plaflii^ 
central baokwai probOed to .Weby ^ 

' price Incfeai^eis gains suffiqiei^ momeqptm^lm b^n^ % 9 Fter 
ectmon^ themei frmn public discussion. ... .' - 4 :. .'v 

But by then, paradoxically, the time for tueb actkHr wotfld 
be lost. However o|^rtune tevahiatiiMj^fftf extbiple,' hdgbt 
be at the present momrat, to intrOj^Oe it' as.ii^^^i^ve’'^ 
inflationary pressure once it got under way cb|fkl,'di^«tpu% 
threaten the further growdt of the German.eooDoiny. .;Sucb 
adpistmentti can be made safely only when diO ectmomy is 
strong—before, not after, inflation gathers strength. ' ' 



BUSINESS □ BRITAIN 


TrtR ATOMIC BUSINESS 


Not Enough to Go Round 


T alks about the future of the three 
nuclear engineering consortiums still 
$yryiving put. of the prigmd fivc^have been 
jgoing on with a fresh sen^ of urj^ncy sih^ 
the secoo4 a^xpic;. power prpffamme was 
published last week. It is brutally plain that 
the new [mgramme is not intend^ to pre^ 
vide^suffloetit woric to keep all three in busi-' 
ness. The time-table allows for oiie new 
atomic contract every i8. months, a wal of 
four orders in six years. The very best 
wat ^ of the three consortiuhls can 
^:xpcct |a get from this fe one order apiece 
throngbout the whole qC^e next stx.years. 
They’cannot snpport. design and, engineer¬ 
ing tea^ ijOOp strong^ on that litdrwork. 

If ihe^ ordeis go b^^competitiod'' rather 
ihan by Buggins’ turny then the prospect 
kould be a very great deal worse. .Allowing 
for the fact that competidon is now officially 


open to virtually whatever reactor systems 
the consortiums like to submit, a wrong 
teclmical choice could m^n no woi^ at 
alT. The assumpuoh en^uraged by the 
Ministry of Power, the Atomic Energy 
Authority and the Central Electricity 
Generating Bqard—^though nowhere ex- 
pKeity stated in the official version 
of tie new programme—^is that the 
j^test fof ^tiie next order tp be placed 
m 11 months’ time will be -a straight 
fight between the Authorit/s own new 
Resign for 0'^jjvanced gas-cop!^ re^pf,, 
^d the Amieri^ General Electric 
pony’sj boiling water tractor. Industcy dper 

S jt sef it as (jui^kuch a simple matter: ln^« 
effist.plact^ k^^ai.designtfs afe gi^' 
deal Jess entfausiaBtic about thc AEA design 
than: the ApthtHity., The most success^ 
of^^m all—the Nuclear Power Group, 


with five nuclear stations built or tinder 
construction to the other consortiuras’ three 
apiece—^is still arguing in the teeth of c%^wy- 
one else’s opposition that it could build a 
developed version of today’s magnox sta¬ 
tions for about /13 a kilowatt less than it 
could bim,^^&^Y%raSf dt^ 
and,tiiaMt 

stax^jolly chcjy>cr because the station-would 
still dw ^ nanu^ • ohuiidni.' cHdi^ 

seems for the moment to befalling on fairly! 
deaf ears, because of some the 

way the fuel niight^beaivcP«ir 
doubts were to be resolved, sdidatf the c6m<f 
pany actually put in a tender bid of, say £8f. 
a kilowatt against about £00 for liri 
Authority'design (ftd4^apprf)xuhat£)y.£io^t6 
cover rite cl^es, intercsvetc.;3td 

arrive at thc full capital cost), could. C^B| 
afford to shrug it c3ff j t ^ > 

IitMiiaffiy, this is tile saw gr^p thrpMh 
which ^ids of> ^ 

kilowatt (inclu^g siteYcWg^} w 
American Gcneral El^ric rfeactiJt' W 
submitted to CEGB^ because^ Associated: 




tiiMnti, c Rw^tcm Bcrosms^af^.. 

Mtebcn ^ tlie gHiO^ weM tti'^tli^ CrdiitiNl 
Stnetrthis TOBdrio opcii.diwiisikmti ' 




No Easy Wf^y OtU 

T N sjdte «f dte amber, of stuloas it has 
X btm ^ M’adear tWer Groi^ can see 


tsodc toaoim our durh^f the acd: two 
rars i .«ae ctJts «enMiiitsS'«taliaBB'b duo 


AW 4 fr JVOd iHM |MIC flyMWjU 

hf more vuliiemlf i» thk 

XJttixta, V6wet Gr6tip,' W 5 os^ reigning 
sitatkii^ ^ be finishra y^; \riih no 
foftter wovkbalgbt TheBiigli^Efectri^ 
Ventp k beat pScoA cf tite tibree ia tbe 
tenn^ bpwaf it juat staited the 
big Wylfa atamK expected to 

be limahed UtUu ]]iid-t9^. It eoc tl^ 
^rbole rf thb phm Wbea die dedsion to 
share the woeb bccaieeit k and the Uiuted 
Pmr Group was abnqitty revers^ last 
summa, TtSB whofe co^act was given to 
&gUah Electjjq S^ as a result. United 
Power has effectively been left idle. 

There is no easy my out. Both the 
Nuclear Power Group and the Unhdi 
Power Crdup ate the result of mcr$ctB be- 
tweeu foaur dif the otjgkwl five coosortiumsu 
The atomic interests of and Parsons 
have been merged in the first group, those 
of the Genera Ekccric Gormpany and 
Croi^too Paikinsou in the second. Already, 
thererorcs each has double the normal com¬ 
plement of managing directors, chief de¬ 
signers, arid so on down the line. More 
mergers arc simply going to increase the 
amount of ^bUng-up that already exists 
today. This is the dilemma that gets chewed 
over at each meeting without arriving any 
closer to a solution. There simply is not 
the work for all thek talented men. The 
COTuomics of scale that have played such a 
big part in reducing atomic costs work in 
design offices too ; it docs not take twice tbe 
numl^r of men to design a 1,200 n^awatt 
atomic power spujon as it does to design a 
600 ipegawau one. 


rcsodrfett. BtWww 

prefcnt tfafkh nitlto be riedtteed td cmif is^- 
aoBiedu^ d^-kidustry will hm iwtwotk 
<m % itw ; it may tid^g 

in cadi bcher^s.ii^lus staff. . The adn^op 
of only one British grout) Wbuld be' the 
prospect cC reNoring a kihd of 

l^uine competition to atomic bidist the 
Goo^tiuon wouhl be provided by birciga 
^signs. There ius been GOfi^ti^^ 

in Jfeitisfi bids m the past lew year$^. . . 


Steady but Slower 

U NDsa the new school-leaying regu¬ 
lations, a Jailer batch of young people 
than usual has )ust come on the labour 
market. More than 153,006 boys and girls 
left school at Easter and ahhe^h by no 
meane all of these went job^hiuiting at once, 
the youth iemployincnc offices made over 
5 o,qoo placmgs in the four weeks to April 
8thL And the latest unemployment count, 
taken in the following week, showed a ri 5 <f 
^ only 2,500 in the number of schobl- 
kavers'dn the books. 

If an employer takes on a young office 
boy, the door is closed to the older chap. 


!^Crt.r 

iW W 

m "'Wlio8}^'''t]Mii,pt^' MKt-' 

]wdA ''<^.sonKjii9vqoQ»bot>i|ibclfopwai^SI«i]^^ 

mi^'ffoamUgr ;<1 k; 


OWEMP 

Thousand 


>VMgNT 


-to il6rpct ; borS^ and 

jhe north of iSni^kUid still faBreit hteke more 
ut^ployiue^ 

, Ac<x)fdiB« Tmsucy,.,thc first 

Stiot iilt' die obtout inofx 1& Febiru^' 
mfficatcs ’^lrltt ^*010 upwatrd^ttchd of piio- 
duetkm was Cln fibe face of 

it, however, it is hard to read more into it 
than that thc hmb . January level was. main- 
tamed ^ m seasopany 4 d^ted , index 
remaim^ tihcHad^d and ap pOTC h t i y ri>imd- 
ing to die nearest whole homber ffid nOt 
cemceal any' stsutficant movement. Nerexh 
thekss, the maniffacturvig pvt of the index 



Seasonally ad}usted 


mi mi 


m \ ~ moved up a point. The Treasury seems to 

jL«Sa ~ take its buoyant view of the latest trend by 

^ r averaging the last •tbrcQ months’ iigufes 

' ; T -T- < ; ifliich, not suFfJfisiTijly enbv> a rise oyei^ the 

- j^vious thr^ ihbnths,’—of 2 } |ler cent, in 

wmmm lotai u«)ef»>pioye 4 m .fact, both for manufacturing and. all Indus- 

•••• Seasonally adiusted ^ tries, with Steel, textiles and building 

'^•*y unemployed f]' . materials showing more than average 

■ - ■ ■■’■-■: ' ■ - ■ -' _ ^ ■''' growth. But certaitdy the jcstinwtte 

1061 mi _ ma m 4 clocs not suggest that such"a rate of growth 




THE SRiqnSlI ECONOMY 


UNEHHOYHENr 
UnchancMt . , ' 

outEut 

Psrhvpt slM|nnlng~ln toul?; ' 
But manatourlng output stHI rising. 

RETML PRICES ^ 

' ^ beA$i 4 ' btiidg#t'l^ru$eii . 

i In tb^uice »ntl 4iink p^Hc«l'.Wliteh 
: ,^ltl ratsi 0)e Index neaHy pne‘Ef!l/^ 


liHfustrUI 

, produetlofr" 
•mploymMC 
, prochictivlty' 
Kxp^ tra4« * 
Kiitairtrada* 
Uwemployityitf 

raM (W««lily> 

Bimort prUm 




fooJ ffivMi 


f ravlutia I tbrcfe 
;>fif^Sh ;:'d J tH fi p thf ag»> 


Twmf¥W. 

mwtlif'agik 


/Minuwy 
Nhrwy 
..Pabniary^ 
FabriifliKy 
AtorH ^ 



* Smuanal^ at0ittu^ IttHcatoa pf and retail l 

tr^ refleet movei t mft u> vfdiime.tmwt» 
of emttnmi pricit* XJtumplPyfHeta inikaipr rrfen ta 

.' • . > " ‘ - ■ i t 
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Ele^ion Respite 

A I TER a budge? that most domestic 
critics judged slightly too ‘Shfr, bring- 
ihfe a sharp fall In prices of gOverhitteut 
securities,’ stealing has risen steadily to 
$2.7911, the highest spot Tate since last 
summer and .f\» above its level on budget 
eve. Why? The budget, almost certainly, 
is in this context an* irrelevance: it has 
always been Wrong to suppose that oversea^ 
operator^ respond quickly or iOdependenrly 
to specific acts of economic policy: they 
follow in the wake of the natiooals* con¬ 
cerned, who are the first to show doubts 
about their oWn currency. And in its 
foreign exchange impact this budget has 
b^n overshadowed by another deciskin im- 
mediatelv preceding it—that the election 
should DC in October rather than June. 
]^ow whatever one’s view of what will actu- 
aUy happen in October, this decision pro¬ 
vides a solid assurance of wlut will not 
happen in the next six' months. For the 
first time for well over a year there is no 
possibility of an election^ and no one ex¬ 
pects the Conservative government to do 
dreadful things to sterling in its election 
campaign. Six months’ stability is quite a 
lot for the foreign exchanges: since risks 
are usually covered three months ahead, this 
gives a happy period between now and 
July, and some funds have even been said 
to nave been invested in London this week 
without forward cover. Probably more sig¬ 
nificant, there seems to have been a check 
to the slow seepage of funds ^trough leads 
and lags in commercial payments and other 
routes, which had been proceeding fairly 
steadily even after February’s increase in 
Bank rate. 

Meanwhile the London gold market has 
been active, with some heavy sales of Rus¬ 
sian gold ; dealers estimate that sales since 
March may have amounted to $100-150 
million. It is now conceivable that this 
year's total could again reach the excep¬ 
tional $500 million or so sold in 1963. 


TAX FREE HIRE PURCHASE 


Much Ado ... 

W HATEVER United Dominions Trust 
hopes to gain in terms of increased 
business by introducing a tax-saving scheme 
for hire purchase on' cars is certain to be 
short-lived. Lombard Banking has already 
felt obliged to produce a similar scheme and 
the other big companies, such as Lloyds and 
Scottish and Bowmaker> will not be far 
behind. Yet in a matter of months the 
whole idea will be virtually academic; the 
hire purchase legislation now nearing the 
end of its journey through parliament will 
effecdvely kill .it. When Capital Finance, 
one of the smaller, finance companies, 
dreamed up and. intioduced the original 
scheme in 1960, the bigger companies which 
ate members of the Fmance Honsek Asso- 


i^dontdeckfcd;) in . 
of cfae.daligi^ tiiav it fouf 

courts, ^agiepingv however, that if a* metnbdr 
should dxidfi.iD hittoduce k subilar scheipe 
it ymuld fits! infoto other FHA membe^ 
That UDT, which duly dispatched ddaite 
of its scheme to major motor ddders^ 
abouid noW^conWdtr it: worthwhile to 
ducc such a scheme ■ s«^gests it is very 
worried about the level of its new business. 

The scheme aims to^ximbme the securi^ 
of a* hire purchase contract with'the tax- 
eligibility of a bank. loan. The ksgaL point 
is that while tax relief is granted on mtcrest 
on a straight loan, whether from a bank or 
another source^ it is not available, except 
for businesses, on the hiring charge inTi 
hire purchase contract. The Qipkal Finance 
scheme works m conjtinction with the Bank 
of Scotland, which advances to.the hirer the 
bulk of the loan while Capital Finance 
advance only attaccioD. The monthly pay^ 
ments go to the bank and at the end of the 
tax year the bank scods^ an R62 form to the 
tax inspector claiming rehef for the hirer. 
The finance bouse, while supplying only a 
fraction of the funds, nooethelesis retains the 
title to the vehicle and will repossess it if 
the hirer defaults. For someone paying tax 
at 7s. 9d. the saving on a loan of (,6^0 to 
finance the purchase of an >^800 car is 
around £$o. 

The risk in this whole operation is what 
would happen if one of these contracts came 
before the courts. Firstly, it might reason¬ 
ably be decided that it was, in fact, a bank 
loan dressed up as a hire purchase contract, 
in which case the right to repossess me 
vehicle would disappear ; and secondly, the 
court might wonder whether just because 
the Inland Revenue allowed a finance com¬ 
pany to issue R62S this also allowed it to 
make personal loans without breaking the 
Moneylenders Acts. In the light of these 
dangers, the companies will not use 
this scheme for hire purchase contracts 
of less than £300 which are covered 
by the present Efirc Purchase Acts, 
since repossession after one-third of 
the hire purchase price had been paid 
demands a court order. A trip to court 
with one of these contracts would be tempt¬ 
ing providence. Equally, it is for ibis reason 
that the whole afitair must soon collapse ; on 
January i, 1965, the £300 cover of the 
present Acts is to be raiskl to £2,000 and 
a court order will be needed for virtually ail 
repossessions. Dragging a dubious idea 
from its deathbed not seem the:best 
way to hunt for new business. 


THORN-ABI 


Selling to a Manager 

L lV6t.iKESS of management is the quality 
diat has inade Thorn Electrical the 
mdst highly regarded comp9oy in the British 
electrical industryit is not something for 
wMrib As^odaced EkctricaL Industries has 
recently been famous, m For AEf .to merge 




Ctertinf "a .;;©r0wti| 
" ■Iri-dil^try 

r , , ,-i ■,,■.•-.•,*1 

M ot<« traders fnky 'Share* the 
foncin^s JfoF'a gkfinbl^y bj®- 
Kve hi a ramel!'diffei^t^ hidoiti?y*F^ 

• ciilcure ciiti hardly'matcK fhe 'J56 pef^ 
growth that ‘ irnotor* 'tridttfa 'i^eyed^ 
tween-«950'and 1962.' 
t-anything to do '-tvith egrs 
I when stqapfies'f'weiet shlF 
l ^^vernment ^decrc^^ iMsi revidhlkihiyk 
^thc fidard od Traders 
busineai Shows V k' 4 ^ 

become. Net turnoyeir Is ttfiflaeult-iigifpl 
to get when inany care are sold fronr^ 
dealer to another, bur iche Bbiiini 
that if i was firom £3,200’tniBkiA to 
iSniUson, or'^abdui a qClarter'Of "the 
of the retail trades and considirati^; 

I mdee' than that Of the Catering tradi^' 
Unfortunately, the inquiry fails to 
I much of the information' that One WoUld 
like to have r it remains impossible to 
say just how many retail outlets there are 
I for any particular product—such as petrol,, 
or new cars—though one can teU thgt, 
sales of petrol and oil were worth 
million. Only repairs plus ^es of access 
sories brought, in lAote^ nv^ey, if one 
allows for the inflation of the sales of both 
new and used can by. transactions bCf 
tween dealers. 

The biggest firms in the trade are those 
that are classified as new vehicle dealers; 
269 of these had a turnover of £i million 
or more and a<x:Qunt for a third of all 
business by traders in this category. 
While the average turnover in this class 
was' £207,000, that of all traders was 
£63,000. Small firms generally concen¬ 
trate on repairing and selling petrol. The 
only indication of the profitability of the 
trade in 1962 comes from the figures of 
sales and purchases of used vehicles ; the 
gross profit wa.s £40 million on sales of 
£567 million, or about seven per cent— 
rather less than the dealer’s hope of mak¬ 
ing ten per cent, but 1962 was a bad year 
I for the trade. 
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•bigger one> and to allow 
ithe majori^ on the board of the new com 
pa^y that is baing established, is therefpn 
ad niahli^diiiepi: for AE 

and one in buying capacity and trade 
names for Thorn., Thor^ has already shown 
its interest in expanding by its bid for 
Westinghouse ; the present bid does not 
gi^ it the widened range of pr^ncts* that 
westin^u^e oonld have done, but does 
mean this former maverick of the lighting 
business now effectively .controls half the 
British market-rand thus qualifies for lefer-i 
enoe to the Monopolies Conunission. 

Them was a i^al choice as partner in 
lighting for AEI» for the companies arc 
awaady. associated in the same in the 
bioductkm of televrsioo tubes. Tlhis has 
beco hailed as the pattern on which AEl 
inay carry, out. the long^ticipaced reorgon^ 
isation to put the group on a more 
profitable But it is not one cha( 

can necessarily be followed with other 
diviskms ; there. is not always a friendly 
and effit^t competitor who can be 
called in CO help run them. And lighting 
is a relatively small and conveniently sclf^ 
ermtained part of A£I to hive off in thi^ 
manner, so the move is not one that caii 
make much difference to group profits. 

BANK ADVANCES 


Grounded? 


ybj this idilidard tfai0{^ireoei^ 
riie %duld he bf 

the three pheoedlhg one-nio(oiiihfieriod$rc^ 
ing ih imd^prii, seasonal fact^s weieh cal^ 
edated rtd/ hhve> swollen adnu!iCes ' by 
t^motints rangiag;fnim £21-15 lirfHion; sb 
on that basis there would have been ady a 
very small rise in scascmaliysadjusted 
advances in the latest weeks or, just pos* 
sibly, an actual dcdiiie. In any case there has 
been an unmist^ble check to the expan¬ 
sion which has proceeded since last June. 
There however, been a sh^ increase 
of £79 million in net deposits in the latest 
fouTfWcek period, a figure that looks im¬ 
pressive even when an allowance is made 
for seasonal influences that might anyway 
have pushed advances up some £10 or £20 
milhoov TbC'bapks! liquidity ratio has now 
risen to 304'per cenc leavmg a. margin of 
almost 2i points above the new floor set 
last October, and providing a cushion if a 
renewed call is mkle for special deposits 
with the Bank of England. Ac the same 
time, the ratio of advances to deposits has 
dropped bade from 51.2 per cent to 50.7 
per cent. The Scottish b^ks, too. show a 
modest rise in advances last month, and a 
rather greater one in deposits. < 


FILMS 

Lion Tamer Wanted? 


T his month’s figures for London’s deveti 
dearing banks reflect the closer 
scrutiny bankers have been giving new loan 
applications under the threat renewed 
pressure on bank lending that is implicit 
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in the Government's aim of redu<^ the 
hoMiomy's over-rapid^receof expans^. Id 

^ four weeks to mU-Apru» net ad^cef 
of the dearing banks to privafo bf^weri 
rose only some naOioo after taking into 
account repaym^s of milliofi by the 
md^ It is diflkult tq 
<:dl6flate the seasonal movement during thi^ 
^riod. A year ago, seasonal influences 
were officially computed to have had the 
kffect of reducing advances by £ii mflUo% 
producing a true rise, on an ^justed basi^ 
df in the month xo mid-April& 


T he strength bf the old ” Britifh^ Lion 
set-up lay in its directors’ ability to 
make films that Were both artistically worth¬ 
while and commercially profitable. Its 
weakness was in the control, or lack df it, 
exercised by the board over affiliated com- 
ahics (including Sir Michael BalcoU's 
ly^anston Films) whose efforts were in 
general very mudi less interesting (and 
made less profit;. Both tendencies seem 
liable to be increased ^in the reorganised 
British Lion that th^ group headed by Sir 
Michael Balcon has now taken, over. 
To the formidable Boultings slnd Launder 
and Gilliatt have been added the proved 
atnlities pf Jo Janni and John Schlesinger 
(who made A Kbid of Loving and Buly 
Liar) and of Woodfall Films, makers <w 
the fabulously profitable Torn Jones. It 
was characteristic of the old ” British 
Lion that it felt unable to risk the 
investment of about half a milKon pounds 
required for that film. Will the *’ new ” 
British Lion be better placed ? 

Control over production is vested at the 
moment in a board representing only the 
five active film-making members ,of ,S^ 
Michad Balcon's censortium; this w^uld 
seem to perpetus^tc the old system^ A new 
managing) tx> ttplace'Mi Aavid 

Kingsley (who remains as vice-chairman) is 
to bi appointed next mouth, and much 
depend on him. Kbc oifly will be have^io 
dem hrfth powerful egos hn^his bbtidy but 
also with the competing daitnaof hutsidcirs 
aud bmud tacimhers fof limiusdfitih produc¬ 
tion fundL iHe will also have the ddicatu 


task of restoring reasonably 

dous with the distributors Rank and ABC 

Lion’s 

precious independence. A superman is evi* 
dently needed j daunted by.ihe jtask fof,fil¬ 
ing one,! the ]^rd may pa.m 
t^chuQcrati vdeh, little ipiuptive- of his own. 
This la^ouid be. a pkythe film-mak^s 
now in British Lj^ have, naturally enough, 
healthily stroog personal views, pn their art, 
and stM± a situation migh; lead, to the sort 
of,compromise ’’ films that have beep the 
bene of Bridsb. film production^ .apolor 
gedcaUy made with ooe eye tm the boxnoffice 
and. the other on the A strong 

managif^ dueemv who used his powee ^ 
proteex ffirn-makers from ipterforence from 
the board as much as anyone else, would be 
ideal. But does su^ a person exist in the 
j^itish film business^ and does the board 
of British Lion want him if he . does ? 


BUBMAH OIL . 

Weary Progress 

I T must be gradfying for Burmah Oil to 
learn that the House of Lords bas^ 
after all, found that the company has * a 
claim for compensatibn from the Crown for 
refineries destroyed during the war; 
that could be about- as much satisfaction 
as it will ever get. This succesrful appeal 
is only the latest stage in the company’s 
progress towards a final decision ; Edin¬ 
burgh is its next port of call^ where the 
amount of compensation vdll be discussed. 
It is 22 years smcc Burihah Oil’s installa¬ 
tions at Rangoon were destroyed on the 
orders of the GOC Burma, to prevent them 
falling into the hands of the advancing 
Japanese, who occupied Rangoon the day 
after. Burmah maintained, successfully 
before Lord Kilbranden in 1962, that the 
act Was an exercise of the Royal Prerogative 
and the coi^any was entitled to compensa¬ 
tion from, the Crown. Lord Kilbranden’s 
decision Was then reversed by the First 
Division In Scotland bn the grounds that 
the damage was battle damage,’' and 
therefore did not entitle Burmah to com¬ 
pensation. NoW' the Lords hive d^ded by 
a majority to uphold the original decision. 

This does pot autpRUtidaHy endorse 
Burmah’s' claim for £51 million. What, 
in ocher words, was the value of /a 
refinery a few hours before it is paptuted ? 
Nor is this all: in a letter to the Court of 
Sessibas in 1962,' the* Deputy Treasury 
Solicitor said thatv if Burmah’s claun did 
succeed, recrbspective iegislatioxi would be 
introduced to indemnify the Crown against 
the claim. 

Howeva, if all g;oes well, for Burmah 
and it is awarded'^31 million, the good 
fortune^ ^ will / be !^fead-«<hfroug^ 

bo worth 6d, on each share. • But 
z35,obd shareholders,'in fatt. It would 
investors are too oanny^to'allow thh-ogroe- 
:abk ^saibility to cloud their <!judgmcnt; 

eyes ore on the dividend bafl. Anti¬ 
cipating a final dmdeod bf 3s., the ptke 
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^diminary announcement. A final divi- 
4 e^ of IS. lod. is to be paid: still zd. more 
ij/flin forecast last year. As a result, Bur¬ 
ak’s price fell immediately by 3s. yid., 
^ 078. ioi<l. and then recovered to 68s. 9d. 
Idliere the shares yield 6.7 pei cent The 
Incased dividend reflects a rise of 3.6 per 
in profits after tax, to ^14.4 million, 
!^ll£ch is less cheerful t^ it sounds since 
a reduction ki British tax contributed £1.5 
l^on. But the directors are sanguine 
wugh—and perhaps^ after the talmver 
K more aware oi theU shareholden-Ho 
ip^ a scrip issue of one-for-four. 

Ptobuilpinq 

dBack to the Doldrums 

j i 

t on a few brief nuaths last ytu there 
woe eiuni^ orders for new ships to 
e certain shipbuilders in this oountrj 
^^nahlT bu^, but in the first three 
lilOoths this year orders dropped back to 
ijfSfioo tons gKtat from 641,009^'Ip the 
Mwious quarter. The spate of new.decten 
mi been largdy the result of the Qovem- 
latet’s shipbuilding credit scheme and no 
one cxpecira it to continue once the hill 
million of the credit offered had been 
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get rrarganised; ^ industry as a whole 
now hapL-die longest order book—^2,532^009 
tqqs grpn,, valu^ at /29s milUpn—^tw if . 
^hu'hadjjn^ I961. 1^' ilklso^-k>ngest( < 
pat sUbbilUcta can dtp^ f<x the lore- : 


smpbilpad op ppm fqr tp ]k>re> , 
' ■ adet^le ititpd^eveh a'lhiUtantfll idvetitig 
in production costs seems unlikely to pre- 

^ Y^nt furth^fy enures of yards. ^ . 

' ^'The pr^sei&^lcfd df freJ^ rates ind 
the tonnage under construction throughout 
the world ; makes die outlook decidedly 
uncertain for. shipowners, and so alap for 
the liigiheiHmt British shipyards. Overseas 
yards-—particularly Japan with the world 
as their market-r-are not likely to be short 
of work as kmg as there is demand from 
any country for new ships; but the British 
industry has llkieaied a very high 
degree of depeiideoce, on Ikmie demand— 
export orders fr peiiivt accounted 

for only 13 per^d™ df W total. Freight 
rates are akedd:^ dosBt' tb near the low 
levd reached last snouter, 6^ the situation 
may be made lMrstf‘%y 4 cw launches: 
tankers launched this year are expected to 
expand the existm^ fleet by it kin 10 per 
'• cent, and thef expansion of the bdlk carrier 
fleet will probably be even more rajnd. 
Attempts made to stop rates from dropping 
to abMlute rock bottom are only having 
partial success. 
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Enter Samuel Montag^^ 

M erchant bankers frequently inv^ 
in growing private companies, bi>l 
not, previously, in supermarkets. Samud 
Montagu’s venture is something of an inim^ 
vation, buying a minority interest in die 
APSEGA supermarket chain—-one of tbj6 
mailer but more aggressive companies m 
this business. The combination of 
chant banking solidity and Lancash^ 
brashness shomd be a formidal^ 
ADSEGA has been one of the most aci^" 
firms in the effort to break resale price rnalbi^ 
tenanoe in advance of the bill, by cuttiw 
pi^es on goods like whisky, and Montag^^ 
will be at^ to provide the capital it neem 
to expand. The firm has al^dy gro^' 
from one shop in Manchester to 35 roi^ 
northern Engfuid in four years ; now it 
40 more sites in the midlands and north m 
which it plans to build new stores with 
money that Montagu can bring in. 

Monta^ has not said how much it m 
paid for its shares in ADSEGA, nor 'Hip 
JtxHn Proportion of the capital that it noi^ 
bwaS Montagu may want to see ADSEGA 
floated as a public company and recoup its 
investment—enhanced, it hopes—^from the 
public ; bPt it sa3rs there are no plans >|a 
do this yet. 
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iAmerica*s Quick Response 

CdieutUt \ vespnept in India, which totalled about 

I ndia’s bid to attract foreign capital k ^237 million at the kwt ocunf^^leaves little 

moving into hi^ gcar^t The red cvpec scope for mnmlaint m 1(8 . profitability ; 

was out lak;k^ w a 40-imih iktegaaoit ^ the tetiim fii minufacturixig industries was 
of United States business executives who as high as 20.6 per cent in 1962, against 

were in India to explote investment oppor- 9.1 peg cent in Japan. India’s record in 

tunities. Tbek Ica^, Franklin D. Boose- repatriation of profits or capital is equally 


vek Jr., under-secretary of commerce, 
declai^ that they had come ** attraaed ** 
by the ** message^ of the new budget pro^ 
posals announced by Mr Krishnamachari 
at the end of Febrwy. The finance 
minister offered this year tax lebateo to 
key industr^ a reduction in taxes on inter¬ 
corporate invcseoamCt techoM feet and 
royalties, expatriate per- 

tomid. In diei^vei the concessiofia ace 
only marginal, 11 is e^ddent from the suflen 
reacdoo of Indian stock markets. Their 
value lies in the assurance that they convey 
to the foreign iaVeoOor chat the go v timnynt 
k not anti^busioem in its basic thinking, 
notwithstandinf wide regulatory powers 
recently taken to curb corporate mal- 


reassuring, and so also is the general out- 
lodc for pditkal stability, llie growing 
economy offers a large and highly sheltered 
market that has provoked anonymous 
Aiperican coniment (quoted, hy Sir Norman 
Kipping) that ‘^anybody who invests in 
India ia a sucker Imt anybody who does ^ 
not is a bteer sucker.” Yet the investor 
has been hdd back in the past by the 
government’s socialist zeal. Even if there 
waa no threat of nationaliaatioa, there was ^ 
always a nagging fear of intervention in 
such matters as pricing, to the detriment 
of legitimate biisine^ aspirations. 

It govemxnexkt jpolicks now look less 
forbidding to outsiders this is due less to 
changes already made than to the promise 
the foture holds. The American ddegation 

^kte bodtdehtly 


dieted a considerable step up in United 
States investment. There was particular 
interest in starting manufaC|tUre in India to 
serve 'not ^)i|dy the local inar)^et but also 
nekhbounfag ^amas^ in soudkm Asia. The 
idea se6tiiS' 'to be' td take * advantage of 
India’s Jbw rdafiy^ WcB developed 

indusuial ^faciUties'skills to 
njake^a CQmpetiriy^; bld fof .markets from 
wnkh . ihe^ Uiidi^ States k virtuaUy 
debarred by its own high domestic costs. 
New Delhi has no objections so long as 
such manufacture involves no outlay from 
the country’s foreign exchange itsouroes on 
materials and^components, bxH there is 
reasonable hopd^of net return to'India from 
exports. j 

In a more lii^ted Indian ^ntext the 
delegation considered, investment possibili- 
ities under two broad’h^dingSTr-dbemicals 
and engineering. Certain spedpe projects 
appear to have been canvassed^ mong diem 
'a foundry forge, a heavy efedbrical plant 
and a petrochemical complex ^lann^ to 
come up next door to th8 rmnery now 
under <^nstnic^idn Baro^ It was 
ma^ cTeaf' tfiat die‘goveri^^ had no 
rigid views on the proportion of ^uity 
coital a foreign collaborator might hold. 

would nw^y be 
not wben thk fai^ to covet 





A More 

Energetic 

Approach 


sir. deV^o 

F ew otaehrets wiio>fMV«‘foUowed (he 
tortuous progress—during tuo 

3 ^ri 3 ittdeed, lack of progteft-wtoWards 
k cooiiium energy pklicy for the Eurbpdan 
: Cduoiuttitto would iigve Wttgtred mhbh 
ott'tbe'pMi^cy^ 'oC agrae- 

mcnt^lMWdCft t&e^8(k^on eke mitter this 
ipfing. ' And cen&llily the eecem^^htfila- 
tlve *’'df Signor Dino bcrl B6, the dynaotic 
iWwty^Ofpbinted president rof ^the High 
Authority 'of the Eoropeah Coal^^el 
. Atithorky;i& eeddnf to petioade the Six 
govtnimeiws huo’ it :least a hret otp 
arouiid it mftdh ioeptidsA ai^etiiluidUBi. 

. Sv,dci £g^i€wgs ti^gopiifkd, iKidheen 
too encouraged by his success iu getting 
the high eoihofciibr^ iiiUi g Mnite 
Teboiwwsfidatioii to govemoiedts to ndse 
steel taHflk list iitfiaiin. : 3 :te^^uhd hid 
boeh p»paied> in adeince 'the^ nnd in 
i »Meel theee did'not oist the vist: iberda 
fiatope hai displayed oeor the lak dre 
. ^yem. te:|hhdd 6 g ihbDt eoeigy itoUc^^ His 
k piedistedy would 

»tuii?'iiiih>ehe'ipku^ v.>vi. '-f 
^ ^ norr ihi^ lICSC OMihci^ 

” ^MiftiMlirs fUicheb'^itfti^ 



M, HsrJoRn 


protocol this weeki ft li i very iqtig 
■ freed ooy complete energy poUcy^^ Its 
naahi long term effect ii to commit'' 
i due goyeriudedts to thieving one by the 
rdme thtit me ieommoiiitlei ire etcmaaUy ^ 
^ lUsed/*' Idihemtittttiiro^ lti»iydle[w 
the High Ajumortty to veco^iise subsidies 
to production <gnmted lb every 
productug ootmtiy of die Six, but tdrmally 
forbidden udder the £CSC TYouty 
t^izia). ^Thflt was the inusiedUte object of 
’'Sr* id Bo*s inkidthre, >MSd of <bi8 touf: 

ontmd the ooniituuiity^ member ctpItiU; 

' Vilh the hdlp of hie coOeciguo ffC-Ol 
Lapie, of the High Althbt^y, hie ikCK 
^po^i him Id dieh tum been fused whh 
Utoe Aidt by o group of seiito ofidita . 
' liom tlie fov^ruthems who delibersted oii 
dbetgy pdicy Uiat yedr; laid iii dm' 

> blaeider foifii mo'tnlDiittfs accepted themi" 
TlMi -tnemoriiid^ goes inso atty ddMil 
Ofl^i on ooaly kti 4 prlncipletb sec 
regihdldg-!^ gas atie in thd^ 

' bdwdcit'^nnsj ufMxhepcIoiMbk 
bdf^peb^iy ha^ebkrof beitig steiidkil 
^ <jd'^ah^1ftbg W itohlng. M; 

^kf dtd Bdtnpeah^BoiMoffiic Gdifi^^ 


id whd M diife IliieW lhd V 

u^t^edKionin draft tfknt ^ ' 

of .edpport^ ito thkl; 4 ^ is'hot ? 

a common torgy hi effect Otiiy 

ad agtooicnt td sem 
M./Jtl^olih’s owp; Ui^ 

BHiWcls, bii^ahg WM tta ifame ' 

geticttll Imi^artiepfe with eridl^S^r^ervAh 
libaSj ittft week' It^lf 
specific item of energy ihf ftifiiig . 
oi duties on pcrrcAeum prwicfs to 
applied under the IfiEtfs tommOH cxttfb'il'' 
larilf. 'iThfs outit^ihg iteto Of/* Lat! ; 
'ct tbe^ lariff/v^iSi 

i^6 Ikf most prcxltjcis, * h^‘ bdeo thd' s^ib- 
jcct of ^otracS^-y^anghflk l^ 
as ttietgf po^ ih, iencmv4 

intt) ddiathi^Ofli^ gl ^jtom fe idy 

- '•la.Wtagkfi 


Up wWi thpir set! 

« Rsr-' 

tieuur^ Mim 0 A^. liei^ Imis of 

duty w tiit^id,’wfi^‘ titt’'.ta]^ ewnKs ‘ 

in^ b«p* 

gabdag ^br|Mc« in^esnciEe'luilKai’ the" 
Kenn^ Itound tbe .EEC has iMlopied if ‘ 
ndige W Ughdr d^ Sjlr biOi' 

by iny'dMotny iiiSibi^ itMi Sk -^^ii^ 

lesdts'-' kpj^^'' ’ i i R pM fet 'afb'' 

uiltMn«a«lli||ty futuire' 

dim >^4adk.«Qi«9^ 
h%tef Ada RBC’4 oypdMW 

itdMIiely'^fi-tMr'Mt^aMng wA «dir‘4e:: 
anidi3tis >iib tibk 4i«ny Ih^ i>irn. «li«a^ 
ta^’fM'Mdikdnis in dw te*W'«f' high 
b«(ti«N ^flttde nf':«tniwl'’^!W]i«mer! 

fM<^iiiin'I«eiduiit» wlU cHdM! i&k borfc 
gHiiiHg ‘kf die KeniUdy-Moundi k 
cdsij'SeefWs'i^ulwlEUt'--;,■<■;•'. !..i'.,.':.: 
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cpMPgiTOQy mswe^^ . 
Catiieiis are tegai-’ 

' ' GenMt 

A fter years of preparatkMI^ S^tzer- 

. lidad £as a RestrKtiTc Practices Law. 
Th^ eooiiomy is prbb^b1)|r^ the niost 
cartelised ia the and cOMdners hate 
suffered from che resulting* hi^' cbst ol 
Uving, Howetcr, the new law Is directed 
only at the abuisibs of cartels; canals as such> 
providing the tubs arc ih writing, afc^ Quite 
legal and do hdf even ^e to bb registered. 
The law is based on the notion of ^ possible 
competition ”«-^yb6dy or any group may 
renounce free compemon but may not 
force others to^foU^ suit. To this end 
all forma of discrimmation. agamat non¬ 
cartel members (in telling, buymg, price 
fixing) arc now ilh^, but the kw also pro¬ 
vides a formidafalo list of exceptions. The 
most important ^ya that discrimination in 
cohipetitioa is not unlawful if it is in the 
public's interest; this opens the door to 
endless abuse. Buh canton must now have 
a special coun to deal with infractions of 
the law and a Cartel Conunission has been 
appointed by the government to examine 
and report cm suspected cartels at the 
request of the Ministry of Commerce. The 
commission has so far met once; it split 
between the university professors opposing 
canels and the industrialists' vocal support. 

It is difficult to find out how far carteli¬ 
sation extends. But a Federal Commission 
carried out a survey in 1957 in this field, 
which reported many details on the work¬ 
ings of cartels, but gave few concrete 
examples. However it appears from this 
report that all .sectors of the economy are 
strongly cartelised: industry, small busi¬ 
ness and handicraft, trade, agriculture, 
banks and stock exchange, private 
insurance, transport. A census conducted 
in 19S3 recoirdea more than one thoii|and 
professional ax^ economic associations/’ 
and 64 per cent of these were.cartels. Some 
cartels are concluded under the form of 
** gentlemen’s agreecuents.” The famous 
gentlemen’s agreements ” , concluded 
between the Swim National Bank and com¬ 
mercial banks arc a good example of this 

a [>e of car^. On a lower plane some car- 
$ are concluded while th^ future mem¬ 
bers play cards. These are called ‘*pub 
cartels”. . 

About one Quarter of the cartels have a 
private ari^tTROon coui;t, which can impose 
heavy fines, hi about lO per bent (ff the 
cartels, membMR inust give guarantees 
udder the fosm jof a bail or of a bill 

of exchange, already signed, but on which 
the value is set; by the itself. In, these 

circumstance^ it is not surprising that the 
preparatton of .€ restrictive practice bill took 
a long rime. In IP47,> the Federal Govern¬ 
ment was empowered % the Constitution 
to prepare legislation on. the abuses of 
canels.” Ten years later, a gmupof citizens 
tried to insert taito the Cooitiliitioa a 
tal prohibition of cartels. But the Swiss 
ndly rejected this in a referendum. 




Kuwait 

Spreads its fetches 










P OLITICALLY, oommetcially and finad- 
dally, the ties between Ruwak and the 
United Arab K^blic hive been steadily 
improving ever since Egypt found itself 
in the unexpected role m protector to 
Kuwait’s nuer. His EOghoess Sheikh 
Abdullah Al-Salem Al-Sat^ durihg the 
late President Qasim’s claims on Kuwait 
territory and the direatened Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait during 1961 and 1962. Follow¬ 
ing the visit to Kuwait early in March this 
year of Egypt’s vice-president, Anwar 
Al-Sadar, who secured the promise of a 
loan of ^5 millioin, axMher delegation has 
been in RuU/ldt by one of Egypt’s ablest 
economists, Dr Deif, Minister of 

Treasury and PJamiiUg, On Tuesday* last 
week the first trade i^tement between the 
two countries was sigi^. 

The proposed £35 miUion loan ^ marks a 
new departure. Of this, £25 million is to 
come irom Kuwait’s general reserves; 
api^oval by the national assembly is almost 
cer^ in the present political climate. 
This money can be spt&t by the Egyptian 
govdrnmcnt as it thinks fit. But £10 mil- 
tihn is to come from the Kuw^aiti Fund 
for Arab Economic Development (KFAED) 
and will be subject to the somewhat strin¬ 
gent rules of tlkt fund. It is earmarked 
for improvements to the Suez Canal, a 
project which is well in line wkh other 
Kuwaiti loans from the fund, and is certain 
to pass the scrudoy eff experts. Both loans 
carry interest at 4 per cent, payable over 15 
years with repayment starting in five years’ 
time. The change in Egypt’s attitude to 
Kuwaiti loans is due in ^rt to the pres- 
sture of its foreigii exdiange needs and in 
part to the example of a Kuwaiti loan to 
Iraq last Oaober—a £30 million interest- 
firee loan not from the KFAED but from 
the Kuwaiti state i:<eserves. 

Apart from the loan m Iraq, other direct 
govenusent to govenunent loans, as well as 
grams have be^ made by Kuwait to the 
Tnirial States, for which Kuwait has 
assumed special responsibilities in relation 
to education and social welfare programmes. 
A direct £10 rniUton Joan was ma^ to 
Algeria early in 1963, million was given 
to Egypt towards saving the /Abu Simbel 
Temples, a direct loaa of million ^was 

made to Jordan earlier this moiub and 
million has been lent to Beirut Muzua- 
pality. 


type ‘ of Ictw^ ft^ gec^ 
resdrvM w flow iS emk and: in 

future all loaixa wffi be suliqecf to the fhore 
stnngdit regiilitions of the Kuwaiti Fund. 
According to these regulations, applica¬ 
tions for loans are ^ded, inter alia^ by die 
credit-wcHTthiness dt the applicant^ die iih- 
poTtance of the project, as Well as compile 
and accurate cost estimates and assurances 
that additional funds needed for . completion 
of the project are readily available. Other 
conditions to has hitherto 

objected include tmdertaiangs for full in¬ 
formation on%t^ Mogress of;i^ project 
and '‘all rectouable oppGatun% td the 
represeotativea of tile fUM to lnspea the 
carrying out «tid operation ol projects 
financed by die fund.” 

Loan, commitments from Ibe fund 
totalled ^14.5 mMixon by the <md of the 
first year of operations, March. 31, 1963* 
of which Sudan was j;ranted' /7 million 
for railway modemisao^ and Jordan £6 
million for the Yarmouk Rivtf Scheme, for 
the phosphates project and for small indus¬ 
trial projects. A loan for. mfilion has 
more recently bceb made to Tunisia, and 
loans from the KFAED to Algeria, 
Morocco, Lebanon and Yemen are under 
consideration. 

The Kuwait Fund was established in 
1961 with an initial capital of 50 million 
Kuwait Dinars (£$o million^ subsequently 
increased to jCioo millicm, and there is now 
an additional proviso allowing supple¬ 
mentary resources of an ^uivaleot amount 
to be raised by borrowing. The money 
comes from the General Besom of the 
State which ia inid-1963 had the equivalent 
of iC3oa million to iu credit^ with capital 
appreciation and returns on investments 
adding up <.to around £15 million annu¬ 
ally, .or about. 5 per cent of its invested 
capital 

Much of , the capital reserve is invested 
outside Kuwait, with the Kuwak Invest¬ 
ment Board in London handling invest¬ 
ments in the sterling area and the First 
National City Trust Company handling 
dollar, investments. Taking , into aeoounc 
recent loana to other Arab governments, 
•oonmutmeh^ to the .Arab L^gue ^ to 
various inteniationkd .matitutions fuch as 
jthe wematkmal Monetary Fund end the 
World Bauk^ probably less, than £200 
million is now invested in sterling. 
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Tlwm- an ipwis of now cusiomtrs 
i|KriN«l^ spending power in the 
lapk^t e^^ martlets of East, 
CSeirti^ariit^ Africa Jorwb tbem, 

. ffiori arP pii^ ttiihis you will want to 
JiMf populations, 

: Vlmt, income, ^ consupor 
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M |iw }(#«i^;»^i^.is'yotiri^ 
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Bank thatihasxrown^limWBC^ 


THE STANDARD DANK 


HiAO ornct; w clcmints lani , 104 
m^itNooN ern^jli «i «M|iDot« WAii. 
r.«iMOMxi.<^ND ^iVi, yiffi II? PAMUki. Wt 


Seems ^ly in^ retrosp^.;!lyaki^jii-aii.ex- 

Tbe reason? I was getm^i^^y, fpr a diiufwt^dAte Vltli 
an important client wh«i I discovered my^w^e^^ had 
disap^ared. 

I felt like a little boy lost in a crowd—no future, no 
prospects... a failure I The hptel manager put. me right. 
'First National C^.Bank Traveler's Checks?', he said, 'no 
bother at all.' He just stayed cool and cs^, phoned the 
Western Union Operator 25, and a quarter Of anhouflater 
I was collecting my new cheques. 

There are thousands of places all over America (all 
over the world in fact) where you can get a free replace¬ 
ment of any cheques you lose—but they roust be First 
National City Bank Checkh, becahse they’re the only ones 
who offer fMs service.. Then, you .can use the cheques 
themselves in banks, restaurants, hotels etc. wherever 
you go. No wonder they say they're better than money! 

There's a special feetog of confidence (which I now 
know) in having ybut chedileS bacKedhy one of America's 


leading banks. It takes a lot of worry off your mind ah^ 
helps you get on with the-business you travelled all ^ps^ 
miles for in the first place. 

rnsT MTioHU on imk mTEiors chkks 
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'HINA’S cuftent trade 


^Tflfcyo^ 



^dent. Induded aaioo§< 
mpte than lo^ itdpsk vmcA 
Hdllion, ^ ^natsaivc'^caoii m 

dental equimenL mim attractively 
lienouatne^lil^^ CQa^pb^ irit|; 

wtomatte iintA and Vrbi^-yrall Q/m, Siich 
fltings were not on exliiint nine years aga ' 
j tefaa p s die most notil^c of. 

(bis Tdkyn liur la that all ibt mustriaJ 
eahibits, and es][^ally tbe turbine, the 
thread and gear grinding xnachines^ the lead- 
aprew cutting Igtl^ and the automobiles^ 
have been nuide since 19^1 axu} have thus 
been turned out by Chinese hands alone. 
No Soviet assistance is said to have been 
involved. Some Japanese specialists say 
that technically the Chiiaese machines 
at dte fair ate ten. years behind those in 
Japan. Nevertheless, many Japanese have 
actotted to being impressed with the indus¬ 
trial and agricultural displays. 

Tra<^ between Japan and nmlnland 
China in 196^ amounted to $137 millkm, a 
substantial gam over the previous year. This 
year, Japanese are predicting that the figure 


MOVING INTO MANA|^EM€NT 
French Labour 1954 to 1992 
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BUSINBSS« iNTERNATtOHAL 

^ reach $200 million; and one ecodbodc 
journal s^s.SiiiQTbpanese trade .could hit 
$400 wso^ this 
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liNdREASEI 
Afanuaf worken 
Dotrmfh staff 
Ftirm workers 
Farmers 
Sstf employed 


In most industrialised countries, tbe 
proportion of the labour force which is 
engaged in management is increaiing. 
But the extent of the change in France 
has taken even the experts by surprise: 
the proportion of managers in the popula¬ 
tion is increasing five times faster than 
that of manual and office wocrfcers. 

Althou^ the total working population 
remainedr (he same, between 19$4 and 
1962 nunsben in ^executive and 
fessioiial Mts rose by over half a pii 
The inura larger ranks of the 
woites rose by a similar number oontinu- 
ally tui^lcmented by those leaving- the 
land. The number of agricultural 
labourers fell by 23 per cent and they 
now comprise a mere 4J per cent of the 
working population. There was also a 
sharp reduction in the number of ffirmers. 


I pf (Alibi’s 
- j .a«,^atibn 
J Cofui, Mid a 
00 9 0 ^ 

r-'T-• , to • incisatte', 

^ttt Jtoaa. 'But ff'din pravea 
wc iniuf hirn to Eoi^.’* Tnat)# die 
trend of world affiurs as well a, the 
pre^t trade fak. whicb moves to Osaka 0 
June, ate lik% M {kovide a new Impetus to 
ihereasOd Sln^i^panese trade. 

austhaij an aluminium 

Cheerfully to 
Over-Capacity 

D evblopmbnt of a substantial alumi¬ 
nium industry in Australia follows 
logically enough, even m a period of world 
over-capacity, from the existence thwe of 
vast reserves of bsnrdte and—potenti^y— 
of cheap power. Confirmed reserves at 
Weipa alone ve put at 600 xxullkm tons and 
almcm certainly total several thousand 
million tons. The field itsetf is being 
developed by Commonwealth Aluminium 
CorporarioQ which is joimly owned by 
Raiser Aluminium and Oonadne Riodnto 
of Australia. Another company, Queens¬ 
land Alumina, has been set up to refine 
the bauxite was this week lent $117 
millioxi hy American banks to get going. 
QueenslaiKl Alumina is to build its alumina 
plant at Gladstmie, using bauxite bom 
Weipa to make 600,000 tons a year of 
alumina. This will be split among the 
shareholders according to their investment: 
Kaiser Aluminium 52 per cent, Alcan and 
Pochiney 20 per cent each and Gonzinc Rio- 
timo 8 ^r cent (which, with 8 percent from 
Kaiser’s share, gives Comidco 16 per cent 
of the output). The companies can take 
more in the future by paying for extra 
plant. At present the bauxite, unrefined, is 
8litm)ed Co Japan and to Gomaloo’s smelter 
at &11 Bay in Tasmania. 

For Comalco, this is only one step in its 
plans for production in Oceania. It operates 
an ex-goremment smelter in Tasmania—the 
goverhment sdll holds a 16 per cent share— 
^ which the capacity has recently been 
increased to 50,000 tons a year, eno\^ to 
supply aH Australia’s present nc^s. But it 
must sell in compedrion wfitb die 40,066 
conk smelter of Alcoa^s Australian subsi¬ 
diary at Geelong,^ afi 4 so must plan to export 
a 4 nuficant part 6f its produedon. So far 
nei^er plant has been prodiictrig at capad^ 

90 mat the problem of dis^sal of surpluses 
haa not arisen. The^oxmpanies are ey^y 
matched: Alcoa mines and re&ies its 
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smelting whbh die TOvtef U 
at present it ddees e^id^ at rates 
from- the nadonai grid. The Bdl Bay 
smelter uses hydr^ectridty. Cheaper 
hydroelectricity is also the key to Comal^’s 
other Oceania project—a ioo,ooo^oos-a- 
year smelter in New ZealM, ,* I 
While the Auitrafian plants mush ocpib^ 
as aluminium Smelters do increasingly 
throughout t^ world, on their dcf)^ otglets 
—fabricator^ JpolUiie Miiiijleb— 

the Manapoun smelter, ^orinousty tckT big 
for the New Zealand market, must be aimra 
at the export market. Its technical advan¬ 
tages^—cheap Queensland alumina and 
power supphed by the New Zealand govem- 
it in a string c6mp6d#« posi¬ 
tion. The trouble is diat today alundiiium 
produedon is increasingly answe^ to an , 
und^evblopjjd country’s prayer. It .pro¬ 
vides a useful y^y of using maiginal 
produedon dl dcctricity from over-size 
generating plants—more liltdy to be found 
m a country starring along the road of 
industrialisation than in one already indus- 
tr2a]i.sed. As a result, in South America 
alone aluminium production is scheduled to 
rise from 32,500 tons to 121,900 tons a 
year between 1962 and 1967; in Africa the 
increase in the same period is s^eduled at 
from 4^,000 tons to 210,000 tons a year 
(including the. ambidous 95,000 tons Volta 
River scheme). 

World produaion will have increased by 
m6re than a half in that time, according 
to the Metal Bulletin world survey. The 
stiluses that such an increase foreshadows 
will certainly prevent , aoth^ pf the projects 
fix»n emergmg. , But many will proceed 
nonethelesa-^ydicthcr.u!|th markets |h4 for 
political reasons, as pre-emptive invest¬ 
ments^ pr out of simple opdmiapv The list 
has hem Ustorically justified the way in 
whidi alimripium sues Olnczming world¬ 
wide at 7 to 9 per centra year) have jmwn 
fast enoi^ to mop im surplus capa^ in 
the XinkSi States, tne secular ^wth of 
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the aluQunlum ]):mrket may justify most 
mvestmeixt in the end--even if ttoe are 
lean timet in between.. But since the 
preseure comes from the smelters, the 
akunina produce^ increasing production 
of the raw xnaterial at a more seemly rate, 
are much more strongly traced. Thus, 
although on the edge of a virtually untapped 
market in the Far East, new smelters in 
Australia and New Zealand are something 
of a gamble still, certainly compared with 
the schemes of uie alumina pn^ucers. 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 


Overseas Outlets 

A tTOptL GUINNESS'S sedpod overteaa 
brewery is to be built at Fctaling JafSt 
about five miles outside Kuiila Lumpur, 
upac^ it expected to be around too^ooo 
bar^ of Foreim Batra $tout a year and 
die projM oug^t to be completea by the 
end of 1945. It ^ thus^be roughly the 
same size as the Nigerian 1 >reWery, Mrhich 
baft now been in Reduction for over a 
year. Both breweries are desi^ied to 
oBow additional plant to be installed to. 
raise capacity (by perhaps half) without 
structure, alteration—as indeed are most 
modem breweries. Nigeria and Malaysia are 
not the only two overseas markets to have 
reached the critical size at whidi local brew¬ 
ing becomes worthwhile. In the past two 
months licensing agreements for local brew¬ 
ing of Guinness have been made in Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

The export of beer from this sea-bound 
country has never been sufficienty profitable 
to attract more than a small share of the 
attention of brewers. Not surprisingly the 
largest export markets arc former British 
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territories and the star exporter has been' 
Gumocss. Even its devotees are nowadays 
prepaiaQ 4 ^ chat gemuine Guinness 
can be" brewed ici places Other than Dublin. 


SIU QaarMrBooDOiDio Bevim 

caver ctVf/4 edcmmiCf finarffial aiU poHtkal 
developments: 56 rewemst peeked quarteHyf 

out this vmek: 


NWEasrou 


dci^ribe and' micuts 6il 
devetopment thioughout t&e key Middle Eu^ 
from Iran to I4bya« EoEdcal 'and ^ econooaic 
eventa in the Arabian Peninsula are covered In 


No other publication covers both these aspects 
in such a comprehensive and handy quarterly 
form. 

Further details from: 

TBE ECONOMIST INTEUIGENCE UNIT 

fencer Hotise 27 St fames* s Place London SITl 

Telephone Hyde Park 6711 Ext 21 

60 East 42nd Street New York 17 NY 

Telephone Murray Hill 7-6850 

200 Sotnh Michigan Avenue Chicago III 60604 

TeUphone 427.1069 


Unsilting 

Barcelona 

Barcelona 

N spite of its great tradition the port of 
Barcelona at present ranks only twelfth 
among Meditemmean ports in tonnage of 
traffic handled, being surpassed by such 
relatively minor Italian ports as Leghorn, 
SpeXia and Ravenna, and in Spain even 
by ports like Cartagena. This particularly 
low place is attributable tp the smaU 
amounts of mineral oils discharged there; 
but, even omitting oil, Barcelona ranks 
after Marseilles, Genoa, Venice and 
Naples. The decline of the port is of long 
standing. It did not progress at the rate 
of other Mediterranean ports during the 
inter-war years. It was badly damaged by 
the bombardments of the Franco forces 
during the civil war and for twenty years 
afterwards the installations were badly 
neglected—even a year ago only sixteen of 
the fifty-seven cranes were in good condi¬ 
tion. 

Yet with aU these handicaps traffic in 
the port has shown a remaikable growth 
since the expansion of 3panish foreign 
trade initkted by the sUfbiUsation of the 
peseu in 1959 and the new economic 
policy that aixwnpanied it. Total tonnage, 
which had been rather over 3} million in 
1930, was still well below 3 million in 19$ j. 


In i960, however, the first full year under 
the new policy, it was over 3.7 million, 
and last year it jumped by 23 per cent to 
51 million, anticipating the figure that had 
been officially forecast for 1964. This 
suggests that the 8 million tons projected 
for 1970 may be reached ahead of schedule. 

This striking progress is due basically 
to the general expansion of Spanish foreign 
trade, partictilarly impons, and to Barce¬ 
lona t^ing its normal share of this, not 
to any si^en change in the national 
economic status of the port. It in fact 
continues as before to serve almost exclu¬ 
sively the expon and impon needs of 
Barcelona and its hinterland—even trade to 
comparatively nearby Saragossa is routed 
through Tarragona rather than Barcelona. 
The port’s projected expansion has been 
based on the part that the important 
Barcelona industrial nexus is scheduled to 
play during the coming years of Spain’s 
development plan. 

T his also promises a great increase in 
the vitality of Barcelona’s Zona Franca 
or Free Zone. The Barcelona zone has not 
always prospered—even now local industry 
often prefers the similar ;rone at Tarra¬ 
gona, which offers more favourable terms 
—but, since SEAT, the big Spanish car( 
combine, established a depot there, thd 
example has been followed by other large 
manufacturing firms, and there is now' 
talk of new factories. At present the zo^ 
is mainly used for assembling. But thei^t 
ace new possibilities. CAMPSA, the 
petroleum monopoly, has applied for per¬ 
mission, which seems likely to be granted, 
to establish an oil refinery. It will have a 
big mark^ at hand in the Catalan area, as ^ 


Barcelona has no refinery at the moment 
and supplies have to be brought from 
Cartagena. Moreover there arc prospects 
of Barcelona benefiting, owing to its geo¬ 
graphical position, from increased Einro- 
pcan trade with Africa, especially if, as 
now seems possible, Saharan natural ^s is 
sent by ship instead of being conveyed to 
Spain by pipeline. 

But to meet these new developments and 
the expected increase in previous merchan¬ 
dise traffic a great deal will have to be done 
to improve the harbour. Work is badly 
organised, pardcularly the discharge and 
storage of cargoes—^the average time that 
goods are delayed while ships wait for a 
berth and have their cargoes discharged is 
64 days, compared with a world average of 
12 days. There is a serious shortage of 
berthing space. Above all, the number 
of cranes is totally inadequate and the 
harbour is badly dredged—^therc is only 
one dredger, barely serviceable. The port 
authorities are tackling these problems, 
and an investment of 1,600 million pesetas 
(nearly £10 million) in harbour improve¬ 
ments is foreseen for the coming four years 
of the development plan. But things go 
slowly. 
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No serious second^ thoughts, on the budget appeared on tfse London 
stock exchange this week^. Equity shades were quiet, mtk barely any 
movement faUowmg ttie 4 per cent rise before and immediately after 
the budget GUt-adgedt whkh were jolted the other wO^War Loan 
lost in a few da^^s the two full points it had put on in the steady rise 
since Bank rate was incre^ed at end-FebriuOy—stopped falling by 
mid-week. Sensibly, the authorities have ^en tne market no 
encouragement to rise. 


hTAUAN MARKET 


No Bottom Yet 

E xpei^ts who at the of 1963 forecast 
better for the Italian sto^ market 
in 196^ must now be biting their nails. 
Apart irom its characteristically tempera¬ 
mental short-term swings the market has 
declined at an alarming rate during past 
few months against a background first of 
inflation and then of equally disturbing 
governmental attempts to halt it, bringing 
reduced or passed-over dividends and 
reduced production with workers being laid 
off or put on to shorter hours, particularly 
in the motor industry. A week ago the 
ordinary share index was 2j^ below its 
kvel of the beginning of January, and well 
under half its 1961 p^, after a particularly 
fierce bout of selling had pulled the index 
down by 30 points in the previous week 
alone to 393-8. This week die plunge has 
been halted slightly, Wednesday’s indev 
recovering to 424.73 on reports that 
Christian Democrat and Socialist senators 
had agreed to water down the government’s 
hire purchase bill—the dreaded pikce de 
resistance of the stabilisation measures. 
The originally proposed minimiim down- 
payment is being cut from 30% to 25% 
and the proposed maximum instalm^t 
period extended from 12 to 24. months. 
This coincided with a new measure slasl^g 
the maximum payment period for imports 
of durable consumer ^x)ds (aimed par- 
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ticulaily at cars) from 360 to 30 days— 
the cU)^ to the wmd the goveAunent can 
safely go towanis import restrictions to 
sucoour the heleagurM domestic indu^ 
tries. Some help came also from signs of 
foreign buying^ particularly from London 
where, however, many City people thkik 
that there is tdU time to wait to catdh the 
market at Its floor. 

For most signs indicate that the troubles 
are not yet over. The most recent bout of 
selling has been provoked to a great extent 
by the banks which, concerned about die 
rapidly depreciating value of securides 
lodged with them, have started to call upon 
some of their debtors for additional securi¬ 
ties and guvantees. As many holders are 
in no position to provide these the banks 
have had little option but to liquidate their 
holdings. Faced with this dangerous stare 
of affairs the government has begun toying 
more seriously than hitherto with specific 
ideas for “restoring confidence” in the 
market, although sto^ exchange circles ex¬ 
pect little acdon for the next three or four 
weeks. Measures for helping the export in¬ 
dustries are already imder discussion, and it 
is now being suggested that legislation 
should be enacted permitting insurance com¬ 
panies to hold equities. Fresh talk is also 
heard about possibilities of starting unit 
trusts, although some observers fear that 
their introduedon might cause even grater 
instabilit}^ if smaller investors prove liable 
to panic if the going becomes rough. 


CANADIAN MARKET 

Copper Rush 

Montreal 

W HEN the litde man Jumps heavily into 
a rising penny stock market, seasoned 
investors get nervous. For the past wee^ 
old hands have been alarmed as the public 
swarmed into the market in response to 
niB^urs of a gigantic copper st^e neat 
Tlthmins, Ontario, on propers of thd 
United States-owned Texas Gulf Siilphur4 
Volume on the Toronto stock exchange 
rose frmn xo.8 million shares on Mondays 
Apiit T3th and just over 8 million on Tues- 
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Giilf stock (which is hht Ust^ m^Guiadii) 
gained $£5! td i ^ 1*^ 

Gulf has drime 

the rights in the dbeov^ cowfissb t the 
rest, and other minhig itthts ficiax€y,' ife 
rilared amoM riie* fpiiif (W m mh^ 
panics whira have bftmght fuch feiveri^ 
aedvity to the Toronto exchange. PCE 
Exploradons moved from ii| cems to $z 
10 cents, White Star Qfipd^ mm Id cents 
to over 90 cents* By the middle of this 
week investors* fever waa abating a litde, 
volume was only 15.4 million with prices 
slipping. Investment experts predict another 
flurry later this spring ^riicn orews Will he 
able to get into the propertiea and start 
proving or disproving their worth. 

Alnmt as heede as the market was the 
rush to stake new cUdms In the Timmins 
area. According to one reliable' report a 
young Timmins real estate salesman, Mr 
Ned Bragagnolo, has sold daims^ origiiially 
costing $7,000 for more than $3 n^ion 
with 180 claims ^ available for sale. Over¬ 
night Timmins has become a first class 
boom town with hotels and private homes 
jammed with speculators and prospeaors. 


WALL STREET 

Hesitation on High 

New Xor% 

A part from the spectacuUu 55 
rise of Texas Gulf Sulphur, 
has been drifting indeqWvely for, the past 
week or so, with daily ups aim ^wps in the 
averages adding up to Ikua net change. 
Wedi^sday was a dov^ efay and the 
Jones industrial average dropped 2.8g,,to 
close at 823.57, off oioly 1.86 on the 
and 3.76 below its word of 827*33, ^ Fri¬ 
day,, 17th. The Dow^lpnes taiI|road 
average, however, rpse 0.20 pa Wednesday 
pO a record close pf 198.04. Big th^ 
small movements of^ the average^ do not 
reveal the full extear .of theimarketS.h^* 
ration. Trading has slowed considerably 
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from dte pue early April) and now 
averages about 5.5 miUioQ shares a day. 
The prepcmderaoce of new I9d4 bigfas over 
new lows has ijin^ished shaiply: on one 
recent day dme weira only 65 new highs on 
the New York stock cxdian^e, against 30 
new lows. And once ag^ price movements 
in )4ue,chips,mamK up libe avera^fcs 
aee divoging sba^ genenU 

m«ik^ fnend: on Tuesday the Dow-Jones 
induatrlw average rose 1.91 but 608 sto<^ 
dtop^ fa ipoc M the New Yotk Stock 
Exchange wwe pbly 48a ros& 

The waapiu ntosf .a^yKs gave for this 
heshadoa nrw the. fh<^t ^nce ilgaib bf > 
nationwide, railirond atrike, ivhich nad been 
set for Frinkv after,pMny postponements; 
the dizeat.^ potdtsa^iear unul long after 
the dose of diemarket on Wedne^y night, 
whb a settlement of the whole four-yeav 
dispute over ^v^k rules that had produced 
a bog sucewsiy of. sud^ su^ie threats. 

Bemomic indicators now diow.. vigorous 
activity, first^uatter earnings being 
ceported by major odmpaides ate mostly ex- 
cdlent, «M these has been a good crop of 
dividend incseaaes. It is possible, though, 
that in its rapid eariier rises the market 
discounted temporarily all the good news 
thM can be expected for 19^3. 


BRITISH PgntOIJEUM 

Success Story 

I N 196} British Petroleum sold 92.6 
milUciQ tons of crude oil «nd products^ 
7.7% more than in 1962. The prices of 
both continued to drift downwards during 
the yeftfy tltough not as fast as before. Yet 
its net sales proceeds went up 8.17o to 
£775.6 million. Ex^anation of the apparent 
paralto: its sales ol products went up more 
dlan its sales of crude, and. products fetch 
much more. 

The explanation of BP’s 17-4% i^P 
net profits (to £^2*8 million) is more 
obvious: its operational costs went up only 
4.^%. The total income of the gtbup, £^04 
muUon, was 8.0% up on the year before 
while total costs of £612 million, including 
interest on long-term debt, were 5.270 up 
on 1962. So the group's drtunatk improve¬ 
ment in profits, second in 1963 results for 
inteml^ofiiiloil only to that of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, came " partly from the ex¬ 
pansion of our business, but more particu- 
lariy from an overall reduction in costs,” Sir 
Maurice Brid^^nah told shareholders mis 
sredc. ‘ 

Sir Maurice thinks of this kind of 
improyeto^t ih operating efficiency in terms 
bf ^iH^gs and pence per ton: last ycar'^s 
amount^ 8d. ton. This year 
wages are rising; he: is hoping for a fuimer 
rtspectcMe itnprovdi^t in unit costs, but 
|lot as much again, he is assom- 

inf the hmdatcy of priii^, on balance, 
wffi be to weaken fujth^. Tb^ atill makes 
pmpeets^for 1904*$ financial results sound 
txnpfortablc. At 68s. 9d., BP ^arcs 
y^|d 6.3% ; with Libyan produCdpn cOming 
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along to swell their cheap crude supplies in 
afcwyeai^t^ieinaini^^ \ , 

In 19^, |br the first time ier six yea^^ 
BP had BriEsIi tax to pay: smee 19589 it 
had had net tax credits. Credit or debit on 
British tax account is the resultant of the 
balancing of very large aggregates. On the 
one hands there arc tax payments to foiei^ 
governments (which rose to ^106 millioii in 
1963), while, on the odier> the company's 
income and profits tax liability here, aiou|^ 
of the same order, has bc^ rethipod in 
recent years both by yei^ large invest* 
ment aUowahces and by me ci^ung pf 
previously-tcted income to central accounts. 

The p^t is relevant to negotiations wkh 
member governments of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, in which 
BP is concerned along with other major (and 
some minor) international oil companies. 
The cost oi ail these oompanies’ recent offer 
to the govenunents in respect of the expens¬ 
ing of royalties. Sir Maurice estimated, 
would be about $ioq million, at 1963 
jvoduaion rates ; ^ this, he reckons that 
BP would have to pay around a third, say, 
^10 million. (What t^ OPEC governments 
asked for wodd cost of the order of three 
times that.) Effectively, this extra slice of 
revenue for the governments would arise for 
companies such as BP as an increase in 
foreign tax liability. And how far it oodd 
be offset against UK tax liability here wodd 
depend upon the amount of profits that BP 
could succeed in generating liable to UK 
taxation, plus perhaps the ingenuity of the 
group’s accoimtants. 

In 1963, BP spent £129 million on capital 
investment, which is roughly at the same 
level as for several years past. ^ With the 
increase in demand,” Sir Maurice told 
shareholders, capital expenditure is more 
likely to go up tb^ go down.” This year’s 
expenditure figure will, in fact, be swelled 
by at least part of the cost of acqdring the 
Cidea Service interests in Ontario (totdling 
Bomethii^ over $50 a^on, US). BP’s 
retained income remainsliigh ; the dividend, 
on the capital as increased by a one for five 
scrip issue, will take only £30.3 million out 
of the £83 million net income. But the 
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group again intends to finance this acquisi- 

•b|o«d r|4Mr ^dMn • piy^um 

for lecunt)',<k^rs; conridera- 

tioas, nther riiin any sl^t m ia general 
policy of sclf-financing, explain this choice. 


WnXB<8<»i SWORD 

Bear^ are Bearish 

H OW do you value a legend hi market 
ttvtiisf Very according to 

commentators on the WUkmsaa Sword 
tssue-li^ender of a8% of its Oic^ary and 
14% of its **A** capital (a carious ratio 
for a company that wishes to ret^ family 
control). But then the whole issue is un¬ 
usual, and the company’s record atesost 
unique; ten years ago pre-tax prtms 
(largely from swords) were £20^000; then 
came garden tools and a rise lo nearly 
£300,in {961^4 dikk’>feaie fsanous Sword- 
edge Stainless Steel razor Uades, a product 
that had the upique distinction of being 
available only “ under the coUiifer” |n 
bodx America and Britain. Profits were £2 
million last ye^; this year £3.25 million 
is confidently forecast, even diough only 
four months Of the financial year have gone. 
On die minimum padcage terms of £13 los. 
for two Ordinary ahd three “A” shares, the 
estimated yields are 2.6% on the forecast 
35% divided for 1964 and 9.1% on earn¬ 
ings ; at a tender price of £15, these, go 
down to 2.3% and 8.2%. These arc 
exiguous by English standards, and may not 
attract Axn^can buyers, afraid of a Labour 
government and of inroads that Gillette, 
with its world-wide marketing network and 
expertise may mdtc into Will^son’s future 
pr^ts. Insdtutions may sniff at the inclu¬ 
sion of non-voting ^ares, and mai^ 
amateur stags be put off by the complexi- 
des of the tendering procedure; but the 
great public interest in so intimate a house¬ 
hold friend (not to mendon the satisfaction 
that Wilkinson-David has successfully 
bearded Gillette-Gdiath) is bound to 
sure a massive over-subscripdon and a 
heahby opening prke which might give the 
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fmily a chance ID of more 

nDo^voting shares. 

The inedium*term outlook is much more 
clouded. Gillette will receive a royalty 
from Wilkinson for part of the stainless 
polishing process; this may make It less 
anxious to drive Wilkinson completely out 
of business, which would not in any case 
solve its chief problem—the advent of 
stainless steel blades as such. But although 
the prospectus states firmly that the pre¬ 
ponderance of razor blades in Wilkinson’s 
profit total will diminish as the other divi- 
''sions expand, yet present valuations arc 
clearly not based on a garden tool com- 
pany, however successful. On a short-term 
P view the shares might not seem overpriced 
at £if a package, but in the longer run 
Gillette’s weight should have an increasing 
effect Dn profit margins ; for few companies 
can ever have l^cn marketed on the 
assumption that last year's profits of loo'V. 
on capital employed will be up by a further 
50 Vo in the current year. 


AMERICAN express 


i 


Changing Status 


New York 

W HAJ EVhR Other effects may flow from 
America's great salad oil scandal, it 
j^ppears to be hastening a change in the 
status of the American Express Company. 
At present, this is an unincorporated joint 
stock association—the largest in the world 
—and the liability of its 26,000 share¬ 
holders, whose shares arc classed as partner¬ 
ship interests, is technically unlimfted. Even 
before the salad oil scandal produced claims 
of $136 million against American Express’s 
subsidiary, American Express Warehousing, 
the company’s lawyers had been trying 
for some time to devise a way of trans¬ 
forming the parent organisation into a 
limited liability corporation. They were 
deterred partly by the complexity and 
great expense that would have been 
involved in such a change under New York 


Marketing in Europe 

A HWnthlv research pabhcaiion on (^onsunter 
goods and I etail disti tbunntt. 

In the current issue: 


SELF SERVICE OF NON FOOD ITEMS IN GERMANY. 


SMOKING IN THE COMMON MARKET 


Prepared feeds, brea4 end^eenfectienery France, 
Geloium and The Netherlands. 


The Tourist Trade in Italy, France and The Netherlands. 


Furthet derails from: 

THB EOOROiKlfr OfTELUGSHOR UHIT 

Spetu'er House 27 StJamot*e Place Lottdoti SWl 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 Ext 27 


State law as but moire 

because New im 

authorise a non-banking corjxiration to 
issue travellers’ cheque^, whik permitting 
any joint $t09k asso<^UQn to do so. And 
since about half American Express’s profits 
arc believed to cbme from travellers’ 
cheques, this was an overwhelming con¬ 
sideration. Now, the principal obstacles to 
a cltongc have been removed: this week 
Governor Rockefeller signed into law a bill 
strongly urged on the state legislature by 
American Express, specifically allowing 
joint stock associations to change themselves 
into limited liab^ty corporations. And 
another stittc Jaw, Icoming ifito force, on 
September I St, will authorise JIcw York 
state' tioqrbahlun$ corporations, to iasqc 
travellers’ chequ^; As a result, t^ com¬ 
pany is expected' now to pre^t an 
incorporation, proposal to its stockholders 
soon, tncorporation, however, would pot 
absolve American Express pf any liability 
that may be judged outstanding against its 
warehousing subsidiary (althoii^h the sub^ 
sidiary is, ironically, a limited fiabUity eor^ 
poratmn). American Express maintains 
that it has in fact no liability for the $136 
million claimed against the subsidiary, but 
has offered to settle for $58 million, an offer 
several creditors have declared inadequate, 
yet one that is more than five times Ameri¬ 
can Express’s record prpfit of $11.2 million 
in 1963. 

The opening of the road to incorporation 
may have helped produce a recovery in 
American Express’s shares, at $44 bid in the 
over-the-counter market. Just before the 
salad oil scandal they were quoted at $60, 
but subsequently dropped to $30. 


DUNLOP RUBBER 

Advance on All Fronts 

A FTiiR three years of static dividends, 
the jump in Dunlop’s total from is. yd. 
to IS. lod. for 1963 has been greater 
than the market expected. The jump in 
earnings is even more remarkable—^from 
2s. lod. to IS. 9d. per share, based on a rise 
in profits of £2 million to £15.7 million be¬ 
fore tax. Almost all divisions of the busi¬ 
ness have contributed to the outcome and 
the volume of sales rose 6% with turnover 
by value up by 5%. TTiis increase in 
volume seems to have been the chief contri¬ 
butor^ to the higher profits, but clearly sub- 
stand^ assistance must have come from 
improved production efficiency and the con¬ 
tinuing programme of plant modernisation. 

Overseas, activities contributed 62% of 
the profits, and the French and Canadian 
subsidiaries again turned in losses, but on 
a smaller scale: in the United Sutes, on 
the other hand, a sm^ profit was earned. 
In Britain prosperity in the motor indus¬ 
try led to better results from the important 
tyre division. The suspension division, 
wl^ch supplies susp^sionS and couplings 
for the BMC Mini and xxoo cars, is now 
producing profits but the brake side, in the 


depends largely tipdn the motor industry 
btAt also upo&ita growing atahe in other 
consumer; prodt^v Pu^p Samtex, for 
exampk^ .aa a manuta(m^,.^o{ floor tiles 
stands to benefit from tte boqm m build¬ 
ing, which unlike the motor i| lUidiHolV 
to be allowed. .to sufler fnim W ^ 
credit restrictions which ,ipay 
later diia or, O^g to wiUe 
diversifleation, haa mamtamed « 

relad^^ stabk tacord of. e^^ihga op capi¬ 
tal employed oi^cr thtf 
ing between xo% aad^.xii^^ 
ba^groundwitfl 
proape^ iho^vidci^ 

38s. 90.) wiA caimoga pow OS 
must be lodged reasonabk.; In the RieaiVf 
tune there is to be^ a i4-for-3iac;np iasii^ 



SCHWEPPES : ^ .M . 

New Jam Tddayf 

F ox the -Imt .lew. .jroft 

growth pi^,,wiah«: 

(which still account foe half its profita) has^ 
slowed down as the markin; slowly beUme 
sated, and as brewers and groccra formed 
themselves into larger buying units, and 
secured larger discounts. So Schweppes 
has had to diversify at home and expi^ 
overseas. It has taken four years to di^t 
the first major series of solid food acquisi-^ 
tions (Hartley’s, Chivers and Moorhouse’s 
preserves and jams); even so it has only 
been Hartley’s NeiA^ Jam that has enabled 
this side to contribute any profit this year. 
Now the company, with over £2 miUkiri 
in cash and over j^2 million a year in cai^i 
flow, is well placed for further acquisitions 
in the food field. It reckons that its market¬ 
ing know-how and insistence on high 
Quality will enable it fo increase profits in 
tnat i^ustry, where out-of-date production 
methods are still common. 

Profits for the year to December were 
i2i % up at £^,^ million before tax, a com¬ 
mendable result in view of the weather in 
the early part of the year. Schweppes was 
fortunate last year in not having to buy 
sugar (of which it is the largest consumer 
in the country) in the open market; this 
year it will be less sheltered from the high 
world price. New Jam has been a striking 
success, capturing over 12% of the whole 
market in a few months; but can this 
momentum be sustained in a static market ? 
Can equally profitable successors be found 
For all the queries that bang over the 
comppy, the late Sir Erederic Hooper left 
Mr WatkinsoQ, bis successor, with the trend 
for the future already settled, and with a 
full i)eafiBation of the limitations qf it$ basic 
business. But future profit increases to 
justify the present price of 308., with a 
^vid^ yield of 4.2%,!^ an earnings 
yield of under 7%, wiU have to oMie from 
more than administrative ddyingrup and 
New Jam. 
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Wilsot^s Coni^tiy / 

** SuhstanM cfmignis will Ire ' noeded m compairf ‘ km i, ^, both on 
merfOfs and fakedt^i, on imnopoly powers and the t&tally inadp^ate 
infortrtation directori itre reqttired to give to sharehotdeys, tegislatiOfi ivitl 
be needed.''^ 


I N tbcsfe words this week,'Mk 'Wilson 
uiicx];!^ed)y revealed hirtiscM ‘ as the 
dbampioo bf tliose investment amdysts and 
refbnncrs who bait kmg urged the cause of 
greater (hadosure in oompair^ accounts-^ 
even if theh* enthuaiafsm may be tempered 
by ihe knowledge that diimsHy drawn take¬ 
over legistation is just as Ifltcly to ossdy 
the econotny as r^'dend restraint or a dis- 
enminatory dindrad tax. 2 \ 4 r Wibon said, 
not unMily, diat most had been 

disappointed with the Jenkihs report; and 
he B^de specific reference to much more 
radical proposals on company law reform 
recently made by Lord Qiorley and Mr 
Eric Wolff. Some people will think these too 
dirigiste taken together; but in the inaln 
these sufgfSOD^ ife progressive m tjic true 
sense, add dre a' necessary sitimuiatii to the 
efficient working of the capitalist economy. 
Eqtuilty ehcouraghig in this sense is a newel 
collection of essays (reviewed on page 393) 
1 ^ some of Labour's yoimget and more 
r^cal mteHcctualS. A contfibntion by Mr 
C. D. Foster mges the disclosure of Hfiore 
ffirmncial infonnation and, most pointedly, 
a ccnnpidsory management audit, under 
vihk^ an outside arm of management 
auditors would report annually to ^are- 
holders on the eflfciency of management. 

Testing the Managers 

T iUi management audit, according to Mr 
Foster, should be carried out by man- 
ageraeru consultants.. The big practical 
cfifficulty here is that the profusion as a 
profession batcly exists; h has Httle homo¬ 
geneity or professional ethics, attd its smaH 
numbers would be quite unable to cope with 
the demand if suCh audits became compitl- 
sory. Mr Foster recognises the problem 
and points to the espansiem in wtadth, 
depth, and number of the chancred accoun¬ 
tants as their responsibilities have been 
steadily mcTcased; he rightly prefers to 
lca\x the regulation to a professioual msti- 
tiite rather than a twui of govcrnmcfu 
inspectors. 

H such an audit were to be introduced, 
albeit m'cr a period of time, would it be 
better to stimulate the gr^'th of a new 
and acfdStional breed of auditors rather thafr 
devdoping the talents of chattered (bf cer¬ 
tified) accouhtots W this difeetiop? For 
M)r Foster, actoohtants ‘report'*^ bn cjdib- 
ti^s 'of wheCc^i tfo ftbua^etb^ 
attdhoTs'^otild reboh^ i^cfehc^ is^iich 
nteter of, bpfttJom Thb db- 
tuKt&n rnliy Bb;kpglff!y bvef-iipipfii^ 
lutge pkrt dractbbhtaots’ work already con¬ 
sists ^'reportiog'oh dittets bC opih&n, and 
iideed torAt ojp the dore ptogtdsive fftms 
am'already ddxlo]^^ fpr {u^t 

t&s jc(k Of cvahiatang mahagemcht; whilst 


others have their own management consul¬ 
tancy departments. Ideally it , would be 
preferable to have this )ob dome by accoun¬ 
tants along with the existing statutory audit, 
Not only wohld it reduce tne inconvenience 
and cost of subjecting each company to tivo 
aueffts a year instead of one, but a great deal 
of dupficauon would be thereby avoided. 
Audit techniques itt becoming less ^d less 
a quest^u of checking figures m bboKa and 
increa^gly an examinaddh of the com¬ 
pany’s Own internal prooednres. It could 
be eaSOT to graft a mau^ement audit 
routine on to this foundatioh dian to start 
again from scr^ch. Unfortunately the pro¬ 
fession of qualified aCoouhtanta at the 
present time is not fufly equipp^ 
by its tralhiftg or its attitud^ to take on 
the and the accOontanfs tradhioiial 
oDucentration; on financial history IurI made 
some of the moPe purposive cxekises in 
effidency control, and even in straight 
financial control, dmost anti-accountant 
devices. But if the profession were capable 
of adapting itself from within, an exeenrion 
of the auditor’s present duties to cover man¬ 
agement evaluation ^ould make sense. 

More Disclosure 

M r foster also makes specific recom¬ 
mendations for more financial dis¬ 
closure—including publication of quarterly 
accounts, of turnover figures and the full 
accounts of subsidiaries and, where the 
shareholding is significant, of associated 
con^fijes. ; 

For companies to publish the accounts of 
associated companies in ^hich th^ bold- 
iugs are material would jbe welcoipe, l|ut 
m^t be unworkable in practice i 
ahematively the company could give 
particulars of the profits retained in such 
associated companies. Two separate types 
of subsidiaVy should be dminguisbed. 
There is the subsidi<aty of the industrial 
holding company—the sort of company 
whose shareholders should be entitled to 
fun particulars of assets and profits of each 
subsidiary. The information provided by 
Thomas Tilling, is inTact in many ways a 
model for this type of gtemp. But it is 
more doubtful whether so lisdul a purpose 
would be setyed bjf‘ requiring subsidior^s 
at th^ Other extret^ to d6 the samb ^ si^- 
st&urics whose' bii^hi^ss Is Similar, tq tne 
gMUtfs and who' deiaT With otiior companies 
in thegroup. To h^ve the sepipfatc 
of a trans^ft ahb^idiary Hot be Vei^ 
reveaffng When fix profit or loss dS^pifodS, 
entir^ oh thk ch a r ge s k ix allbwqd to niake' 
to ftfidw subsidian^, socul the ^hafC' of 
gforfo overheads aOd^ted to fi. In oth^r 
wniSs its rdmits ate xib xheficadon of ifie 
efiieietkcy tilt bthMrwfiie of 'mat 'pttrtkolalr 
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aectioitef the a tefieci 

tion of a decision taken 

the hi^lding oampanVi ThecOtbeOk atouid 
be to devise tegklation to catch ^ the 'Tilling 
type of subsidiary and exclude the other 
type, ;tf necessary simplemented by,m atbi- 
trator (oay from the Board of Trade), to ruW 
which subsjdiariesTaU into one group and 
which the ot^r. . , 

Investors ought to be encouraged by the 
slant of this latest instalment of L^our 
thinking. Shareholders' interests^ in 
general} are regarded as .coinciding with 
the public mtereBt. Although .Mr Fosk^^ 
stiosses that kihia essay he is not concerned 
with the red^tribunon of uMsoane , or 
whether the shareholders are in fact iadi- 
viduala or. the aatiofi^ his tbeme^that 
companies should be. made more account¬ 
able to the Qatioim:noi> directly^ but through 
their shareholderar--wiU har4y , dismay the 
stock exchaf^ei Qf even. Mr Enoch. PfOwell. 


The Chorley-Wolff 
Prdp 6 sils'‘ 

OiVacfOf^ to be specifically the agents 
of sharcholdm (not company) during 
Buergcr negotiations for transfer of a sub- 
fUBitial pan of a company's assets or the 
majority of its shares. FuU-dme working 
directors to be distinguished as su^. 

In cases of insolvency, directors to be 
presumed guilty of reckless trading, unless 
they can prove otherwise. 

Nan->voHng shares forbidden. 

Special classes of shareholders (prefer¬ 
ence shareholders ?) to have voting rights 
on matters involving substantial sale of 
company’s assets or radical change in 
business. 

Compulsory periodic revaluation of 
assets. 

Better shareliolder protection, including 
an Ombtidsman for very large companies. 
Ahb nght"(S'acccs8 to a compmiy^s books 
lor holders qf,at least specified ininin|i)m 
propor^ qf fapf^. ^ / 

SliinlpTer procedure for share transfers 
(rather naore radical than tlie legislation 
^novv enacted). 

Provision for compensation for 
emplojyees^ at all levels whose jobs dis- 
^ appear following merger or sale of sub- 
jStantial slice of company’s assets. 

Government to have powers to take 
control of a Company If fiwessary in 
jnatkmal in te r est , - wit h ^ saf e gu ar ds - for 
l^hardEicddcis^ and tfiiployeei^ 

More effective use of <idrhp!any tdkatidn 
las ins t rum e nt of central^ p lann ing and 

' ''V > 

Ipproval by a new central authority. 


ardhier and Andrew Martin. 


f 
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From Under the Mattress 

T he full accounts o£ Prudential 
Assurance cxpl^ 9 ^ 

abnormally large incffsase'ifi 
dividend. Of the is. yd. (tax free) increase, 
3d. now turns out to be a non-recurring pay¬ 
ment, caused by an adjustment to basis 
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toeur ‘‘.^1 DttsfiMi! 'InaattudMa' dai jiflBaniEBHft'' aiiCV'' 

trahtfdrs ait abcMit lids' levd ; tMs M.' 
increase will therefore be permanent. 

It goes against the gram for insurance 
companies to write up their investments. 
The decision is ^w becoming forced upon 
L tym; |o on&;slitoQi(to||x|btt(^ in 
g efdcf tto do jdstro t#meprefcnt%efieraiion 
" of wiih-profits policyholders. 'Clearly, when 
the normal practice is for companies to 


period for po|u:j^lm%ta’ Ibonus^^lirdp^f r 
A further eotnl from'a fttferfd^ frem ” 

jinner reserves. The life branch investments, 
in other words, have been written up by the 
appropriate amount, ii<'rhis .caj^;X?>4So>ooo, 
pf which 93.8 70 goe^ jof tjle^ With^rofits ^ 
policyholders and the Vemaindcr to the " 
sharcholilers. The directors now disclose 


at all of the rise in share prices resulting 
from the ploughed back pn^ts. But the 
^ j®b of evaluating, the ‘'A” shires of a com- 


I j^y iifcar, t|o!»W?*-Sl |iot ma|^;4iy easier, 
just how much margin is there at the 
moment, between book and market values ? 


ihr^iis of hiS' Mf 

been transformed into a loss of >£438,000, 
as a result of increased lasses on the fire 
and motor accounts. The iipsho: is that 
the Pru*8 dividends payable from general 


now to returntor^ 
around is. annually. 


covered 

srWne ■H|| 9 ecade the 
[ UL^nfl^P B sharc- 
AHca^MPfiation not- 

Ife lffl at £234 offer 
G||HKe diWdend basis. 
PRTmay be expected 
bre ** normal " levels of 


APPOINTMENT^ . For further aun^uncemfuts seepages 457, 438^ 439 and ^4^ 
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required ns Personal Aiwiislant to the ChHirman and 
Manning Director of a publicly owned epgiofiedag , 
tfomfiafiy Wtlk wodks lo the Nn rtti Mldfanide^ 

"tho iKwt, Which ^ i< tiow oneV fi-hHscil' bii i oadoinf and'the 'wsecCt^f-ttl 
' aM>lh*aai >wlU be u> 4 hU' over Kj/Uch ^ ivOi^ hoiP| 

hiH)(ni.‘cf lyy ihC ffuiimian who is in his mid-4()'s rthd uishca io ’g»'’C 
More lifac to policy und forwucl planniiig. tic wiH be 'cKpO<rU!il 
10 make iiiipoiiapi, decisions. Some UHVcIbiig be involvHjjt, 
both in fbc ^.K. :tnd ubrond. 

TIus oppiMiuoJty, whibfa ofTcoi con\ldC4'ablc sccilpo ^nd cxcetleitt 
pTOspeas, vbOMld 5ii|ii ii man m his curly 30\ with a proven record 
of tidticvcnlbttf to dale, and cnrrcrtfly eofoing at least £2J00. 
gib;kgroiind is of tucon«U<ry imporiancc to /wcsniiH abihiy -whitll 
must include a faciiily wilh ligiiivs, \hc ability to inanagc and a 
dcgicc of tact. 

In ihc first iusiame, interestvtl tu'i'^ons me retinrsied to keiid 
pintieular^ of ifivir recoid, imludinff /utiurs muf telephone 

contaet nunihers. in inlet loufidenev, to 


SOUTN AFRICAN RANK 
OFFERS^ R nmSINfl 
V CAKERW 
MRUKRII* AFRICA TO 


Bo\ riv. 768 , c/o St. Janic»*{ Advertising ft Publishing Co. f.ld., Hunuu} Houw, ClarisS Pluce, K.CJ. 



INDUSTMAL 

eRADUATE AIVRENTI6ESHIM 

in Operational Research 

Imcrvicvoi wHI he hM dorliiB April and May for niH>ro»aiecsUii>s avail.ililo 
.11 B.rSR.A. ia Sopirotbrr. IVM ApnlisnniH jibould bayr. eAmci lo ^sei, 
a y*“'d pure or applied science m inathcmaUcs degree and noPic mMiuemadcal 

I'he iwO'VClif course is iUi>crviiied by cspcrioticcj luciiilvrs •»! the B.f.S.'R.A. 

O R OoiTiirniicot luid Moven bctdi tJic pr»tvtiigU and UieorcucW nawsiary 
hir ilic praelice «*l‘ O.K. : in the Hrsi vc.v revision of clemciUars iiiarhciiiMucs. 
si.iiisucs and v<tw«)inks‘dieory. precticgl fiCreife tn werhjit juid nmed rciMicting, 
aiul suiscjs and Ji'^cufij.Jon 01 ilie l^pes of prfibleins so l.ir louud umw^Bblc m 
(J.R., will be domhinod lif'hJi eipericnce'iw iftnaoi mciiibws «i>rKiJig cei cirrem 
siiiiilics ; the second year »bjH be Uevoicd u» full lime suu!y wi the l.otnhvi School 
of I cniioiidiK icfiniiuLifaik.nii ja <cttijminaiiOb'<A>r the Oiphinia id 

L)|>cnilioniil Rwarch. 

Appreoliecs )M'{I«'bc-'ttrid b basic kalary according to awo tai%Nig froui 
^7^0 p.a. .TT 21 to Ig'fl p n in 2*" in addiiion all fees .isspciaicd wlib ihc 
couisc will he paid by h I.SIK..A. ^lld sIkih' UlMMit CIW p.a. par 

IKisiin, 1 ' 

Ihc putpoNe (ff ihddppreiuieet.hip^ ts uvisfiWide hu>de HMintna-thSHipehnibnem 

posis in Ihc B.I.S.R./y.i O.R. l^cnuruuent. mvl tl|p u^»hcc Jrtiirdij^ ej. lailurs'd 
IO ihe ckiIDcaM depin'uP^Anf l•etprtrcnK‘nls ^ /VppHtam 'svdf OMn^re be asRcd 
IO uiur into ill) uuderiiddog to r^Aiain.a^ A. lor ai.>ast Iwo scar^t 

siihscniiciu Id ihreoutW. usantPiibt Ifeaf u pwnw^em' po<it b tbW«ReiW'<o menir' 
(^)inpeAB'^c sallaric) ^rc paid iM> pcriU|im'iiL ,uu;iul>vrf l^^dspariiiiciu 
,iiul subsciioeiu career prt^ipCtts lof Oipiomli lioWets‘nre cxccinMt S’d BlrS.R.A , 

I Ik' sled iudusti^y and diCtewh^re f , , , . 

Inicrvsted a:fitdttate<'undbr 2d years of/age. mdodnf^ Miose et'pocrfrtu uond 

honours depTjAti ,4n aliould l*PPly-fsv; fuffbef pHftOt.Ailwy' and for^i of > 

•ipplicj^ion 

The Personnel Officer, 

BRITISH IRON B STEEL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 

34, Buckingham Oatf, JL.Ofi4on, S.W.I. 




who haic iiuaUded in inomi.s 
and/or Miiv ' or 'tiAd a«mu.‘ v^-arg* 
cftpericucc in Rijaki^i^rCoiiuiKr^e or 
have pas'Opd'ff.C.F. rcv'Cm^T. \ifr.ic- 
Uve hcitli^v—tpw livonu' I'iit—- 

ffi'gh SuinJard of tiling. \ppln.‘a- 
parriVu’iir^. Nliouia he 
adJresvJ lo : THX. MWXC.IR. 
Nf.TNfJRlv\ND«'BA>ik (♦! sjjidM 
4PRl( A tlVIUTO. 37 lOVIIIMd) 

.srUrrr. lONbOY E.c; 


World-wide industrial and trading oiganiviiion hiis j pumlvr of 
\;tcanck‘s foi young 

CHARTERED 

ACCOUNTANTS 

CiindidaU'*; slioiild be under M) 5 cars of age.' Boih newlv gujliiied 
men ajid those with a few )c4is* profesisi^itiJ ;*nJ/or commcivia] 
cKpen’entfc can iv, considered. They should K.* siuglv or^ if m.iriied, 
prq-iarcd to .necept n high degnv oi iniernaiional ntohiliiy dining ihe 
first few yc.ilrg. Ta this rcspecr. overseas experience imt'/Or n km^vlolgc 
oi' foicign liinguagcs will be an added- .iilVaniaaff^ , 1 

The company has reccruty revised ahd mir>ro>ed die maiuigi'nuni 
inrorm.iriftui icchniquc^ apd ihc, ,-^poinied uiyn wiU. he vM^vied lo 
play a purl m further developing iliese. Ibev will .iJso he iiiiined 
foi ii vajtieiy of aCeoiHiting and' ftiaii.igemc'iu dinits. 

/ ' 

tnili.-il salnnis offi.'ied lange fibm 'Cl.50(1 to t2.5(Vt p.a. accordiny lo 
age gnd experience*. Pro^pecni for tlu- right 'inv unusually gmnl. 
1 rinjic bcneliis jie piovjdcd bul \ajy suincwU.d aceofdiug;bKiiiion. 

Iniii.il inu'iMiUs will be c.iiiied oul by URWK K. ORR &. PAR INI RS 
INI I RNA nyN/\k,XTI\ at iiflkvsjn IwpdV. Brussels ,>i Ni u 

York or.*w aVr'aniiefnent,*'in‘Other*1mp<n'liinr cc^rres in I nniiv ihc 
i*ui Africa oi Sburh AhiOFica.^'- --SS 

Applic*afH>n4j t Which wiH K* (roRted In st^ci i^ohdd'ciice and imf discU^sed 
to die v^’Ot' wdhppt, the candjdatv*^ pOlCmtsiHml, siuuilid be.addressed 
to URWK K pRR & PARJ>JKRS INTtRNA I lONAL LID., who 
- have been ,i^Ked tO' .idvisc oh ihvtc appoiminebK, ai 5 Buckingham 
Pal.tec Gardens, I ondon,. S.W,I. A ivceiil photograph should Ixr 
enclosed, together with an unMoui/yrd .iddressed envelope for iis ivuiin, 
and ihe lefeivnce JBM/1893 should be iiuotcd on the en\elope. 
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reports expansion 
and overall reduction 
of costs in 1963 


Statement to Stockholders 

by the Chairman, the Hon. Sir Maurice Bridjieinan, KBE 


S ince our last meeting there have been no changes 
on the Board. I should, however, like to refer to 
the fact that one of Uur Deputy Chairmen, Mr 
A. E. C. Dtakc, has been elected to the position of 
President of die Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom for the year 1964-65. This is a great 
honour both to him and to us and we wish him all 
success in this responsible and arduous office. 

World-wide demand for oil in 1963 increased by 
about seven per cent, or slightly less than the in¬ 
crease in 1962. Oil now meets nearly half of the 
Free World’s total requirements of energy. Demand 
expanded most rapidly in Western Europe and 
Japan. In Western Europe consumption has in¬ 
creased by a third in the space of two years. This is 
due to sonic extent to winters colder than the average 
in 1961-62 and 1962-63, but also to growth in the 
use of oil in transport and chemical manufacture, 
and to a growing pre^erepce for oil as a source of 
energy in industry. 

Last year oil consumption outside the Sino-Sovict 
bloc increased by some 73,000,000 tons compared 
with 1962. Of this, North Africa provided 
17,000,000 tons as a result of expanding shipments 
from Libya, and there was an increase of 21,000,000 
tons from the Western Hemisphere, of which 
14,000,000 tons were provided by the U.S.A. There 
was only a modest increase in exports from the 
Soviet bloc, and the largest source of the additional 
crude oil supply—31,000,000 tons—was the Middle 
East, where production rose by 10 per cent. 

Niod for Continuing dxplorotlon 

The supply of this additional 73,000,000 tons 
placed no strain on either production or transport 
facilities. On the contrary, if demand increases at the 
rate we expect, I do not think the industry will have 


any difficulty in meeting its commitments for many 
years to come, bearing in mind the reserves which 
are known to exist today. But if we are to maintain 
a ratio of reserves to production of not less than 
15 to I, the search for oil should continue. What is 
more, if our successors are to find themselves by the 
end of the century in the same comfortable position 
as regards reserves which we enjoy today, I believe 
that the effort to find new sources must be sustained. 
This, I think, is the answer to those who comment 
on the large sums which the industry spends on 
exploration. If we were to sit back and content our¬ 
selves with the resources now available to us, I am 
convinced that those who come after us would have 
good cause to criticise our judgment. My reasons for 
these views were given in a paper which I had the 
honour of presenting to the annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute in Chicago last 
November. 

BP group sales in 1963 were 92,600,00(0 tons, of 
which 57,000,000 tons were sold as products and 
35,600,000 tons as crude oil. The total figure shows 
an increase of 7.5 per cent over 1962, which is 
slightly lower than the rise in 1962 over 1961. This 
is largely accounted for by the fact that owing to 
competition from new producers, our crude oil sales 
did not increase quite as rapidly as our product sales. 

Group profits after tax improved to £82.8 million, 
compart with £70.5 million in 1962. Outside the 
United States, where we have no retail organisation, 
the realised vdues per ton from product ^es were, 
on the whole, slightly lower than in 1962 so that 
the improvement in profits is due partly to the expan¬ 
sion of our business, but more particularly to an 
overall reduction in costs. With the rising trefld of 
wages the scope for ^ further reduction in costs is 
limited, but there arc still several directions in which 
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we are hopeful that we can accomplish further , 
improvements; 

Capital CxpemlitiHra ^ 

The ratio of net income to the average capital cm* 
ployed improved to 10.6 per cent, compared wfth 
9,8 per cent in 1962. However, it is stQl well below . 
the level ot five or aix years ago. This ratio is im* 
portant because it is a measure of the money we are 
\ generating to finance development Last year, for 

instance,'OUT eapitel^pendimre mcreascdi)0'-£-f2«;7 . 
million, conapaiW wUh^£ 1124*7 foilUco^i^ and I 
afi average ik £iZ7-2 million during the five ytm ^ 
from 1958 to 1962. And with the increase in 4 e- ^ 
mand, capital expenditure is more likely to go Up ^ 
than down. As the demand for our products in- , 
cmaseS, so does the need for additional facilities to 
enable them to be sold—^for new tankers, refineries, i 
p^lines and marketing installations. lS)7e cannot 
meet the need for petroleum products by merely 
producing crude oil and loading it on a tanker. ' 
Enormous suma must be spent before the oi^ is in 
the consumer's tank, at the right time and to the right 
specification. And I would repeat that the cost of 
the so-called downstream operations which bring 
the oil to die consumer is borne almost e n t i re ty fay 
the oil companies. ' f ^ 

THi Middle East 

Posted prices for crude oil from the Middle East 
remained unchanged at the levels of August i960. 
Because the companies are forced to grant discounts 
off the posted price if they are to sell the oil at all, 
tiieir share of the profits is much below the share 
that the host countries receive under the so-called 
“ 50*50 ” a^cemepts. 

As you will have seen from the Press, negptiations 
have been taking place for some montbs between 
various companies operating in the Middle East and 
the Governments of the countries concerned. These 
discussions are still in progress, and as there may be 
further developments before this report is issued I 
do not feel that I can say very much about them 
here. There are however one or two points which 
I think are worth making. The first relates to state¬ 
ments to the effect that the oil companies have 
hitherto refused to “ recognise ” O.P.E.C., and which 
havc^given an entirely^misleading imp r essio n of the 
true positibfi. O.P.E.C. i$ an inter-gtyWinimental 
, body whiA, exists ot not irrospccti^e, of apy action 
on the part of commercial concerns, imd the question 
of its recognition or non-recognition by the oil com- 
Jwtucs docs not dicreforc arise. Thd various agree- 


menis wycit are at pceaeat under review isitt between 
individual Obvemmeats on the oaei^uid jod^ 
or mote cotnpanies' (dUier ^ 

8 jorndy owoed opeiiiti» 

Any Government which demes to do ao is 
entided to delegate its anthoriqr for any particular 
negodadon to a third party, and the same applies, 
to the oil companies, ^ es^dally shat- . 

lar to that in wlbi^ 

entitled,, but is oobg^ ID h« tepresented hy a 
lawyer. The fhet that idbeusstons took' pbtte iS' 

M»ch between iqtresenlatives Dondmited Ity the 
member' Governments of and repte^ta*;; 

dves nomipeted the oil is ded' e)^*, 

deoce that the latter are fiiUy pn^Dr^.to.tmttt 
discussions with) any representadve oa., hody.'>nddch •. 
is duly audiorised by the other pai^. Uidottuiiatdy 
these negOdadons were ipcon^dve, tht^'^tl^y 

of sobndtdng Ms ont^btnb i$ Stm 

uncertain. . 

Another point which has been somewhat obscured 
by over'sinqplificatioa is that, on the inMstiy’s side,, 
it is not merely the case that seven ot eight ^ com¬ 
panies with common interests are opposing an 

approximatdiy equal number of Qwetninatai 
from the Consordum, which its® ha? itt.ifiasiahers^... - ' 
.there are two otb^/operadng^qmpaam {in^nnecfed < > ^ i 
. With the CohabtdoinJkiidKi bavemevkdip6dp!oductlota' ( ^ ’ 

inj 'Iranian' teriitoiy.j In tKdwnit and the Neutral 
Zone, there , ate three othec aedve producing oont" 
panies and ode conq»ny sdll inr the expIpratSon stage) 
id addition to the Kuwbit ^ Company,^ ^ tiby^. ‘ ' f' 

thue are some 25 companies each operadhg under 
separate agreements. Reports whi® im^y uno 
willingness to negotiate (M the' one sitte Or threat^ t6 
the se®rity of supplies to the consumer oa the, 

Other, and tend to minimise the eoonotnic and other 
complexides of the probfem as 'a.'Wholer^do a' gr^f 
disservice to both pardes in their endeavours to re^ 
a mutually acoeptaUe agreement. 

Finally, I should like to say a Word about the 
staff. It is not unusual to .take the opportunity Of the 
annual report to thank dhe staff for a good year’s 
work, but I feel somewhat diflSd®t about doing this 
because I cemsider myself and. my fellow Mailbag 
Directors just as much part of the staff as any&dy . 
else. Although I do not'feel it is appropriate m ' 
thank ourselves, I should like both shar^lden add 
staff to know that th» very ,liargp. widely 
oiganisadon wmks as well as it dsn' only b^use 
of the mutual Ui)4erstandiijg,'fesp^ apd hUih vfc 
allbaveineachotlKr’sabilitli^t'apdhii^^^ios^te . . 
of our siae we are sdll able to make qui^ decisions 
Und act on th^ 'effecdvely and'speedily. 

, ,1' * 
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SURVEY OF OPERATIONS 


Some points from the Survey of Operations included with the Statement 


In zo6s the BP group obtained some 92 million tons of 
oil through its shareholding in oil producing companies 
located, in 13 different countries:--^Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, 
Q0dr, Abu Dhabi, Egypt, Trinidad, Nigeria, United 
Kingdom, Canada, Colombia, Germany. 


The total quantity of crude oil refined on BP account at 
25 refineries located in 17 different countries, as well as 
that refined under processing arrangements, was 
approximately 63 /)Od,ooo tons, 5,000,000 more than in 
1962. To achieve this, most of the refineries were working 
at or near full capacity throughout the year, and record 
figures were r^hed at Aden, Dinslaken, Dunkirk, 
Hamburg, Lavira, Montreal and Schindler. Throughputs 
on our account at Antwerp, Kuwait, Mersin, Venice 
and Whitegate also reached record levels. The entde 
oil distillation capacity available to us has been ina'eased 
by some 4,000,000 tons as a result of the commissioning 
of Dakar, Durban, Mombasa and Strasbourg refineries. 

In the Petroleum Chemical field, although competition 
is severe, aE the operating companies in the United 
Kingdom, Germany and France inaeased their sales 
during 1^3 and production at all centres amounted to 
737)000 tons of chemicals, 21% above the 1962 figure. 


Total sales of finished products increased by 9.5 per cent 
to 57,000,000 tons. Of this figure, sales through our 
subsidiary and associated marketing companies amounted 
to some 43,300,000 tons, an increase of 12 per cent over 
1962. Some 3,900,000 It>rt 5 of these latter sales were 
moiie in Africa and the Middle East, 2,200,000 tons in 
Australasia, i,5po,ooo tons in North America and 
35,700,000 tons in Europe, including the United Kingdom. 
Of the last-named figure, ovei' 19,000,000 tons were 
sold in the Common Mofket and over 4,000,000 tons in 
Scandinavia. Sales in bulk and our bunkering trade 
accounted for the balance of 13,700,000 tons. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


Group Saie^ in 


1962 

1961 

I960 

1959 

millHMis of tons 

Gross Uicodii*^ 

92.6 

86.0 

78.^ 

72.9 

63.2 

£ inillioti. 

I.IS3.I 

l.lMt.7 

1.0.16.2 

957.3 

863.6 

NvI Income £ million 

82.8 

70 ^ 

60 1 

62.2 

63.3 

,. per pallon solil 

Return on .\)enii:e 

.826(1 

.7.^7U 

.7(Wd 

.788J 

.925tl 

CitpituI employed 
lotMl Pa\niciitM to 
iVluldlv FuKt C'tHinlrk‘% 
under ‘*50'50*’ 

10.6 „ 

9.8 

9.2‘’., 

10.4"., 

12.0?, 

AKreementH —£ millkm 
1ot:il ('npllMl 

146.8 

GV.: 

126 6 

12S.0 

IJ4.7 

tvpviMiiture —£ millHMi 

IM,7 

1 : 4.7 

I2G9 

109,1 

1 mm m 

140.7 


Copies of the full Chairman's Statement and Survey of Operations may be obtained from the Secretary, 
The British Petroleum Company Limited, Britannic House, Finsbury Circus, London, EC2 



LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 

FURTHER YEAR Oh VERY SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The one hundred and twenty-seventh Annual 
General Meeting of Legal and General Assurance 
Society Limited will be held on May 13 th at 
Temple Court, 11 , Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC 4 . 

In his statement to shareholders, the Chair* 
man, Viscount Horcouh, said that the report 
and accounts showed a further year of very 
satisfactory progress. 

He recorded the deaths, with deep regret, of 
three directors Sir Harold BeUman, Admiral Sir 
William Tennant and Mr Edward Wykes, all of 
whom had served the Society with ability and 
distinction, and mentioned that Sir Leslie 
Rowan, Managing Director of Vickers Limited, 
Mr J. H. Thomson, a partner in Allen & Overy 
and Sir Humphrey Mynors, Bt., until recently 
a Deputy Governor of the Bank of England had 
joined the board. He paid tribute to the services 
and support given to the Sodecy by itg over¬ 
seas and district boards in this QOUjut^. 

He reported an iacreai^ In net new life 
assurance businesf from fust under £ 330 , 000,000 
in 1962 to £ 3 $ 6 ,S 63,229 in 1963 , and said that 
Society was gratified ait the increase in the 
Volume of individuBl whole life and endow¬ 
ment assurance polkies. New methods of 
administration to improve i^ke to agents and 
policyholders had been introdtio^ and the 
Society would shortly be taking another impor¬ 
tant step forward when iti records for this class 
oi business were transferred to its second and 
larger computer. 

He expressed thanks for the support received 
by the Sodety fram brokelrs and agsats through¬ 
out the world. 


Turning to pensions business. Lord Harcoiirt conditions lud rcccMiily become apparent. The 

referred to the Society's new lIxpLinding Pen- position of the Society's marine fund was one 

lions Plan, designed to cruible employers to of strength. 

secure regular triennial increments in pensions Tlie total assets of the Society at December 

for their retired employees. He also pointed 31, 1963 amounted to £599,727,000, having 

out that the pension schemes administered for increxsed during die year by £54,963,000^ I-, 

employers by tlie Society could provide pre- the life department balance sheet,^ ascitts were 

served pension rights for employees on a change represented as to £226j88^,r)r)0 by stock 

in employment if so desired. exchange investments, »is to £148,567,000 by 

The gross rate of inicrcH earned on the life freehold and lerischold properties, and as to 

assurance ond annuity fimd increased from £158,095,Tk)0 by mortgages on propeity and 

£5 19s. Id. per cent, in 1962 to £6 Is. 9d. per bdier loans. 

cent in 1963. Mortality experience was Hie results of the year's workitig arc sum- 
favourable. marised in the following table: 



Fire 

1 Accident 

I Combined 



1 

Fire & Accident 

Premium incoma. 

£4,336.273 

£4.549,978 

£8,886,251 

Incraase on 1962.. 

9% 

«3% 


Fund at end of 1963 ... 

£2.1^,659 

£3.204,938 

£5.404.597 

Claims as a parcencaf# of premiums. 



57% 

Expanses as a parcenUfe of premiums. 

47 % 


42% 

Underwriting results. 

£350.392 

£105.421 

£244,971 


(Lo«) 

(Profit) 

(Lo«) 


He reported bad claims experience under ftre The directors recommended a final dividend 
and accident business, largely due to the of 2 s. 6d. per share, making a total of 5 s. per 

exceptiohally severe winter in the early part of share on the <^pita1 as increased by last year's 

1963 which led to an unprecedented number 2 for 1 capitalisation issue, 
of' claims for burst pipes and other weather Lord Harcourt concludi^ by expressing 
damage^ Apart from motor business, which ^ gratitude and than^ to Mr P. C4ihill, the 
was also affected by die severe weather, the General Manager, and to his colleagues on the 

resulu of accident business were satisfactory. staff throughout the world, whose services and 

He reported satisfactory results for marine enthusiasm formed the basis of the Society's 

business, but commented that more difiicult success. 
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The Annual General Meeting of 'Hie Pruden¬ 
tial Assurance Company Limited will be held 
on May 14, 1964, at 142 HolbOm Bars, 
London, ECl. The following is an extract from 
die Statement by the Chaiintan, Sir Frank 
Morgan, MC, on the Report of the Directors 
<ind Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
li>63. 

Last year tliere was a further notable expan¬ 
sion in the Company’s business. A record 
amount of over £600 millions new sums assured 
\\’as issued in the rwO Life branches. The sums 
assured and bonuses in force under life assur¬ 
ance policies now exceed £4,000 millions, and 
it is evidence of our marked progress that the 
amount has more than doubled in the past ten 
years. In 1963 the total funds of our Life 
blanches increased by the impressive amount of 
£90 millions: this figure provides a measure 
of the net saving achieved through Prudential 
policies, to the advantage of millions of policy¬ 
holders and iheir dependants and to the benefit 
of ilie national economies both of this couniry 
and of the others in which we operate. 

■•i 

BONUS DKIARAtlONS 

Announcements of our bonus declarations 
have already appeiircd in the Press and fuller 
details are set out in the Directors' Report and 
the Valuation Report of the Chief Actuary. 

The main feature of this year’s declarations 
is the considerable extension of the final bonuses 
on participating assurance policies issued in the 
United Kingdom which become claims by death 
or maturity in the next twelve months. Not only 
have the rates of these fina] bonuses been 
increased but the range of policies entitled to 
participate has been extended by including for 
the first time policies issued in the years 1959 
to 1962. We have made a minor change of 
practice in respect of final bonus declarations 
which have hitherto related to policies becoming 
claims by death or maturity up to December 31st 
of the year of declaration. As it is more appro¬ 
priate that the period covered should be between 
one declaration and the next we have decided 
that future final bonus declarations shall be 
for the period April 1st to March 31st. As a 
consequence of tliis change the current declara¬ 
tions include an extra three months* period up 
to March 31, 1965, thus causing a non-rccurrent 
charge on the year's surplus which has been met 
by recourse to the additional reserves in the Life 
branches. 


When W't first introduced these final bonuses 
eight years ago I explained that they arose firom 
the substantial increase in the surplus from the 
growth in the dividends on our holdings of 
ordinary shares in this country. Because of the 
continued success of our investments in recent 
years we have now felt it proper to extend this 
policy by augmenting the surplus available for 
distribution by contributions from the improved 
margins in the value of our assets. We have 
accordingly transferred to revenue amounts of 
£1,700,000 and £750,000 from the Invesiment 
reserve accounts in the Industrial Branch and 
Ordinary Branch respectively and it is these 
transfers which have enabled the final bonuses to 
be so substantially increased. Without giving 
any guarantee, ii is our expectation tliat by 
means of siinihu: transfers we shall be able to 
maintain final bonuses at the new levels on 
claims arising in the future on participating 
policies issued in ilic United Kingdom prior to 
1963. On this expectation it is clear that 
although the actual transfers this year are rela¬ 
tively modest, ultimnlely the total contribution 
from the capital value of our assets involved by 
this increase in tjic final bonuses will be 
significant. 

The value of these bonus additions to Pruden¬ 
tial policies is demonstrated in the following 
table. This shows for specimen years of issue 
the normal reversionary bonus additions to date, 
plus the final bonus, for an Ordinary Branch 
participating endowment assurance policy with 
an original sum assured of £L000 which 
becomes a claim before April 1, 1965. 


Year of 
issue 

Reversionary 

bonuses 

Final 

bonuses 

1 Total 
! bonuses 


1 £ 

£ 

£ 

. 1923 

i 776 1 

330 

1 1.106 

1933 

559 

250 

809 

1943 

394 : 

170 

1 564 

1953 

273 i 

1 

80 

1 ,5, 


Although reversionary bonus rates are lower 
in the case of Industrial Branch policies, the 
final bonus additions to claims are at the same 
rates and for the same years of issue in both 
BraxKhcs. 

Final bonuses ha\'e in recent years become an 
important feature of our bonus distributions and 
were intxxxiuced because of the unusually fav¬ 
ourable investment conditions of the past decade. 
Whatever the circumstances of the future^ it will 


contiii|ue to ^ qur policy always to threat pur 
policyholders as genefpusly gs, in oqrjudipcie^ 
conditions permit, llic ta^lc£ 
demonstrates the >^uccess of me ^ ^ 

ORDINARY 9 RANCH 

Record new business figures were agfiib 
achieved in this Branch, both in the United 
Kingdom and Overseas. 

In the United Kingdom the new premium 
inoome, including gropp business apd poccbaec 
money for annuities, .increased by £1^ ipillipns 
to £1^1 millions. Half the increase qeune froita 
premiums for individual assurances and half 
from group pension business. 

While it is as a means of saving that life 
assurance has of recent years been increasingly 
regarded, provision of cover on death is funda¬ 
mental and it is gratifying to note that nearly 
14,000 families were protected during 1963 
by new Prudential polities w’ith family income 
benefits. The initial sums assured for such 
benefits under these policies amounted to £96 
millions, in addition to the basic sums assured. 
At the end of 1963 the current sums assured in 
force for income benefits were £230 millions, 
corresponding to current immediate proteaion 
averaging £4 a week for varying perioda to 
some 60,000 families, a substantial contribution 
to family security. 

In conneaion with endowment assurances on 
the lives of employed persons we arranged facili¬ 
ties last year whereby the premiums are paid 
by weekly or monthly deduction from wages or 
salary. The “Pruplan,” as we have caO^ the 
scheme, requires of course the co-operation of 
the employer, and it is hoped that it will bring 
the advantages of our policies to an increasing 
number of people. 

In the Overseas branches the sums assured in 
force, including bonuses, now exceed £^ mil¬ 
lions and constitute over one-third of the total 
in the Ordinary Branch. An upward turn in 
the rate of expansion took place in 1963, the new 
premium income of nearly £4 millions being 16 
per cent higher than that for the previous year. 
Our overseas business is now well established 
and such a rate of expansion at this stage of its 
development is a matter for satisfaction. Record 
amounts of new premiums were written in Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand and in the African 
territories where we operate. 
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PCNSION SCHEME BUSINESS 

Last year the tcopc of the State scheme for 
gradual^ pensfons was enlarged and, as a result, 
employers who . wished to continue jto comiact 
out their empkqi^ had t^ j^end th^ arfipuigc* . 
ments. There only a hmited which 

to make the ne^sary ahcratlons bu<^ neverthe^ > 
leas, our staff Wire able to assist enujbyers to 
complete the on thae and #e ipi^ feel welt < 
satiaikd With the scrvkc that we have been 
able to I am pkaaed to say that virtually 
all the toncracted out cn^jployeei cofered under 
our schonet teoskined contracted oOt following 
the 1963 Act. 

Bonuses on with'proht group pension schemes 
have again been increased for policies issued In 
the United Kingdom. Since wc pioneered the 
introduction of group pension schemes witli par- 
tkipation in profits in 1951 there has been a 
steady growth In the bonuses which \vc have 
been able to declare for this class. 

I commented two years ago on the oppor¬ 
tunity, and indeed the responsibility that rested 
in a particular degree on our Company, to pro¬ 
vide facilities through Insurance for Ac retire¬ 
ment of employees of smaller firms. In a further 
endeavour to meet this need wc laundied last 
July our Pension-Unit Scheme which enables 
the very smidl firm to provide, with the 
minimum of formality, retirement benefits and 
life assurance cover over and above the benefits 
provided for employees by the State. There la 
still a wide gap between what the State provides 
and what the retired employee ncods in order 
to maintain a standard of living properly com¬ 
parable with that to wliicli he has t^en accus¬ 
tomed. We have, tlicreforc, every reason to 
hope that there will be a welcome for this new 
devcloptncnt, in which our field staff arc oblc 
to give the employer immediate aiu) regular 
service. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 

I referred last year to the fact that in this 
Branch comparative figures of progress were dis¬ 
torted because in the year 1962 there were fifty-* 
three dates for payment of premiums due at 
weekly intervals and fourteen for payment of 
premhunt due at four-weekly intervals. This 
dso affects comparisons between figures for 1962 
and 1SI63 axui notes hove been included in the 
Accounts to sliow the effect on the premium 
income. The decrease last year In Uic new 
sums assur<;di and new premium inconac in this 
Branch is also accounted for by tills' feature of 
the calendar. T^ volume of new business wab 
in reality at a slightly higher level thton in 1963. 

Over go ^ cent m the new premium income 
was derivea from endowment assurances. Hiis 
illustrates the changing character of industrial 
assurance, because it is not many yean since 
the dominant motive for taking out policies In 
this Branch was provision for expenses at death, 
The original conception of industrial assurance 
as a means of providing for funeral expenses has 
to a large emi}]^ l2een fgplaccd l^>y one closely 
nilied to that of ordinary life assurance where 
the emphasis is on combined protection and 
saving 

GENERAL BRANCH 

Although the expansion in the premium 
income in this Bimich continues to be sntis- 


COMI»AKV MBITthIG RfiKMTS 

factory, adv«f^ flbtoH' afedUng undetwrid^ 
results to whkiji j^fefiprre^ last year are again 
reflected in 'tnlf ftfiJ acCfitmts. Li faa the 
.. figures for homeland overs^ business prodMccd 
an uodcrwriilhff loss of £43i»000 C^pare^ with 
the sAutU of £9S,0^ in ^2. 

Ac home the unprecedented Weather Condi¬ 
tions In the cady months n| 1963 involved the 
Company in very heavy ciuis. At the seme 
time the satisfaction experienced by our policy¬ 
holders from a pn>m|)c end effici^t settlement 
of thetje dainty added to the Company'^ 
prestige and has Without doubt helped to extend 
the Company's business. Occasions such as this 
emphasise the need for the protection which 
we offer and rtic value of the service wc give. 
'Ihe experience of weather claims in the early 
months of 1964 is proving very much more 
favourable. 

As will have been seen from the extensive 
publicity given to die subject, fire wastage in 
1963 svas even worse than it was for titc pre¬ 
vious year, and the annual extent of loss by 
fire has become a matter of grave national con¬ 
cern. Not surprisingly, wc a^ most other com¬ 
panies have found it necessary to make a 
general increase in Fire and Special Perils pre¬ 
miums for commercial and trade risks. At tlie 
some time tlic first £5 loss cxcluaioo for Storm, 
Tempest and Burst Pipes damage under House- 
Owners* policies have been raised to £15 • 

The home Motor .account provided a modest 
underwriting profit and, while the margin of 
profit may well remain slender, the increases in 
motor premiums applicable from October of 
last year encourage a somewhat more fawurable 
outlook. 

The .Sickness & Accident Accouiub, both at 
home ;uid overseni,. produced satisfactory under¬ 
writing profits. 

Tlie premium income frotn our subsidiary in 
the United States which tnmsiicts only rein¬ 
surance business showed a marked reduction due 
to a number of special factors, Most British 
insurers have found it hard to make profits in 
the United States in recent years and our own 
operations in 1963 resulted in an underwriting 
lam, due mainly to heavy fire and weather 
claims during the first ItuK of the year. 

Elsewhere overseas the iiicrcnsing Incidence 
of fires persisted in man/'-countrlcs, especially 
m danada and on the eontment of Europe, and 
our uuderwriting loss in this clasB was u little 
heavier than in 1962. 

Last year I commented on the deterioration 
in the mouw insurance rcsgks in several over¬ 
seas countries where wc operate. Unfortunately, 
there has been no improvement in 1963. There 
is a npliccnble increase both in the frequegc^ 
and in the severity of accidents. In additten 
to gdverse factoirs such as greater density of 
trafffic ^d higher speeds, motor inbiuers operac- 
ing in countries where there is fairly rapid infia- 
tion suffer from the fact that premium rates do 
not keep pace with repair costs or the level Of 
damages awarded. 

Out* marine and aviation account has again 
produced an underwriting surplus and the sum 
of £125,000 hns been released to the Profit and 
Loss' account. 
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Grofo inforest earnings in the General Brandi 
of £1,228,000 show little change, and the net 
surplus after allowing for taxation was £443,000 
conmofed wit^ £64M00 jia th«:preccding year. 
In tKkt special ^rcuikiwtani^ of tfie year wc have 
thoiMt it apiM^priiSi tO.kians^ £100,000 into 
surplus from thd A44ition4t fei^ve fund. 

PlViDENDS 

The dividend free of income tax which has 
.l»cn declare^ oh the A sharcs/is 11s. 8d., an 
increase of ij. 7d, This jnergase of Is. 7d. is 
larger than chstOm^y due to tlie two special 
features to which I have already referred in my 
comments regarding bonuses to policyholders. 

(1) We have provided for an extra tlirc*c 
months* period in the final bonus declara¬ 
tions. lliis feature, which has produced 
nearly au extra 3d. of the dividend, will 
not recur. 

(2) Wc have augmented the surplus in the 
Life branches by tran-sfers from the 
Investment reserve accounts afid thereby 
increased the rates of final bonus. This 
has increased tlie level of the dividend by 
almost 6d. Since it is our present inten¬ 
tion to maintain such transfers at about 
this level, their effect wJU be to maintain 
tliis higher dividend. 

It is likely, therefore, that any increase over 
this year*s dividend (Us. 5d. excluding the non¬ 
recurrent item) which it may be found possible 
to declare next year would be smaller than this 
year’s increase. 

The dividend free of income tax on the B 
shares is 2s. Od. The allocations to share¬ 
holders from the General Branch arc again well 
covered by the interest carning.s of the General 
Branch after deduction of the relevant taxes. 

As e.vplained in the letter to slmroliolderb 
which accompanies these accounts, it has been 
decided to change our pra<;:ticc of deferring 
Is. 6d. of the A share dividend for payment in 
November and the whole of this year’s declara¬ 
tion will be made in one payment on May 14th 
next. If the proposed alteration to the AitideN 
of Association is apptx>ved by the shareholders, 
it wifi in future be possible to declare interim 
dividends accountable as advance payments out 
of the ciurent year’s profits. It is tlie Directors' 
intention to ntake a fir^t inicrUn payment in 
respect of the 1964 profits in November next 
of an amount which bears a reasonable rolatiop- 
ahip CO the total dividend of the year and will 
be significantly larger than the deferred payment 
of Is. 6d, per share we have previously paid in 
November. With regard to .die B shares it vvfil. 
still not be possible , to d^l^rs an interim divi¬ 
dend in hut it tl hoped to do So in respect 

subsequent years* profits. 

INVESTMENTS 

The measures taken by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the latter part of 1962 to stimulate 
the economy had naade little progress by the 
Spring of 1%3. Later in the year,- however, the 
economy began to regain buoyancy and the 
market in ordinary shares improved, With a sharp 
rise In the last two months of the year. The 
downward trend of interest rates which had been 
apparent since early 1962 continued through the 
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debcr^ures, ^4.n)iUi<>ni ^^proc^v. ai^ .£^9, 
millions hoiia^ 

purchase! lo^s. ngurct indude die 

. il^vcstments IMicfe <W .'Overseas: bramdiM i 

of' ' they 41 ho fnvnttkr millbos in the Oo^rn- 
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of ^videpd received,, from que pidinaty shar^ 
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^spring and summer months of 1^3. .With the 
recovery in ihe^copohiji' was rowfr^ij 

and rates finished the yc^r 'at levels simitar to 
those ruling at the beginning. 

We have not added to our holdings 
^ordinary shares in the last two y^ars^p^t^ ffOjdo, 
of a few years ago. Even though W havfe ndt 
been pessimistic concerning the prospects for 
improv'ed industrial earnings we have had to take 
into account the fact that, as a result of the large 
investments we have nuidc in this field ahd the 
appreciation in market values that has occurred, 
our holdings now represent a much higher pro- 
,portion of our total assets than used to be con¬ 
sidered appropriate. In 1963 we purchased 
altogctlier £19 millions of ordinary shares and 
exercised our right to convert certain of our 
debenture stocks, which, after carrying out sub¬ 
stantial sales, left us with a net addition to our 
holdings of ordinary shares of £11 millions. 

During the yctir we invested a total of £120 
millions which arose from the increase in the 
funds and from the proceeds of sales, maturi* 
tics, etc. 'fhis sum was applied in the purchase 
of £19 millions ordinary shares already men¬ 
tioned, in the investment of £19 millions in 
British Government securities, £30 millions in 


ipcqt^ mid PiilyjUic togAft' of theif mpoctiye Ijcrri-^. 
torie^ ^lafhdc sheet shdWs a' sUbsUlntiaP 

fall in the figure for British Government guaran¬ 
teed securities and a consequent ris^ in that to 
direct British Government securities mainly due 
td a reclassification following the dissolution of 
the, British Transport Commission as from 
January 1, 1963. 

The heavy commitments tliat we carried at 
the beginning of the year were mainly for 
investment in property and property deben¬ 
tures, and port of these are refik;ted in the 
figures above. Tlie yields that were available 
on this type of investment continued to make 
them attractive for Efc policyholders* funds and 
by the end of the year we had undertaken 
further substantial commitments. 

It has in recent years been difficult to invest 
the large amount of new money and maintain 
the high level of the yields currently being 
earned on tlic funds. That wc have continued 
to achieve this has been due to increasing rates 
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' our property investments, has contributed t6 
^ AB jpcttiM im {lie^rield on the Industrial Branch 
IdM Sm 2d. per cent to £7 Is. 4^ 

per cent. The gross yield on the Ordinary 
Branch fumi, which indudes the nipitBy expand^ 
’ |ng Oversea^ funds where yiel^ gi^;,lo\yer thah 
in the Unhied Kuoffdooi, wea 
at £6 12s. lOdl per centa ' r [ 

The total amount of our invMtment in th| 
main overseas territories in whieh' we operat^ 
exceeded £150 millioDS at the end of klst yeai^ 
These investments are expiested in the 
currencies of the teniiories and were nide ii 
pursuance of out nontid poU^ Of Inv^dng cue 
funds in die territories In whiirii'they Our 
liabilities in the ovetmt brithch^ brpadl^ 

of the same nature as dley are in copnuf 
and we therefore foDow similar invesnisent pol& 
‘ cies suitably modijfied in peactioe to.tike aocbufia 
of varying local condirions. We bdim dial 
the investments so Jn to^bf^Li^.^testA 

of policyholders aha ihiiutholders and, also of 
the economies of the teirritories eOncenled. 




SIR WILLIAM ARROL & 
COMPANY LIMITED 

(Bri<lgc Builders, Structur.\l and 

iMcchaiiical KnginccTs Crane Makers) 

\ Al.UARLE ORDERS SCCURTeD DESPITE 
KEEN COMPETITION 

Tlie seventy-first Annual General Meeting of 
Sir William Arrol & Company Limited will be 
held on May 14th in Glasgow. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
staiemcnt by die Chairman, Mr W. L. French, 
DSO, OBE, TD. DL, CA. 

The Accounts show a reduced profit for die 
year—£387,676, as compared with £538,624 the 
previous year—before charging taxi\tion. From 
This is deducted £181,286 in respea of United 
Kingdom and overseas taxation, including a 
transfer of £18,000 to Taxation Equalisation 
Reserve. The balance remaining is £206,390 as 
compared with £301,532 a year ago. 

1 should, as formerly, explain that it is not 
the practice of the Company to take any profit 
on contracts before completion, although W'hcrc 
losses are for any reason anticipated due pro¬ 
vision is made. Since many of our major con¬ 
tracts extend over a number of years it therefore 
follows that the financial results of any one year 
are not an exact reflection of the outcome of that 
year’s activity. 

As Shareholders arc aware, the iuiorim divi¬ 
dend for the year on the ordinary shares was 
reduced to 4 per cent, and the Directors now 
recommend a final dividend of 6 per cent making 
B total payment for the year of 10 per cent as 
compared with 12 ^ per cent for the previous 
year. •^?^ilc this ordinary dividend 3 s in fact 
wcU covered for ihc reasons above;. stated, the 
Directors think it prudent CO reduce the payment 
|o a level which, failing unduly adverse circum- 
i^iances. .they would wish to. nuinuin^ . 


WORK CARRIED OUT 

The year just ended has borne the effects of 
adverse conditions affecting the heavy industries 
which I have referred to in previous annual state¬ 
ments. The narrow margins on which business 
has been obtained began to show up in our 
Profit and Loss Account and the shortage of new 
work—particularly in the early part of the year 
—brou^t a run-down in our order book and 
involved an under-employment of facilities and 
some further redundancies at both of our Works. 

Notwithstanding those difficulties, however, 
a considerable amount of important work was 
executed or was substantially advanced during 
the year. At Dalmarnock completion of the 
fabrication of the steelwork for the Severn 
Bridge towers was achieved early in 1963 and 
thereafter our consortium, Associated Bridge 
Builders, Limited, carried out the erection of 
the towers on the site before the end of the 
year ; cable spinning is now in hand Fabrication 
of our share of Che suspension bridge deck steel¬ 
work continued at our works and this is now 
complete apart from protective treatment. 

Our consortium engaged on the construction 
of the Forth Road Bridge, A.C.D. Bridge Com¬ 
pany, suffered dcLiys, in common with other 
contractors on outside work, by reason of the 
extremely hard winter of early 1963 followed by 
on indifferent summer. Good progress has since 
beefn niade, however, and there is every expecta¬ 
tion that the bridge will be completed in the late 
summer of 1964. 

Dutipg the year several important contracti 
were obmplctcd by the Parkhead Crane Works, 
including one for some large cranes for the 
Belfast shipyard ’of Messrs. Harlatid & Wolff 
and others for shipyards and stedworks glse- 
wherc. For ^hc erection of Cockenzie Power 
, Station a heavy capacity contratnbr’s fower ^he ^' 
< W9B developed and is now. in commi&sioii. We 
believe that there is a useful market for this 
new. crane and intend to promote sales of it .in 


all quarters where there might be an interest in 
its capabilities and performance. 

ORDERS IN HAND 

Despite the intense competition prevailing we 
have been fortunate in securing some valuable 
orders, although in most cases 00 restricted 
margins. Towards the end of the year we 
obtained a very substantial order to scnictura|l 
steelwork to the new Kinganorth Power Station 
of the Central Electricity Generating Board and 
wc have more recently obtained funher orders 
to dock gates, machinery and amictural work in 
London and other parts of the United Kingdont 
The Crane Works received, in the face of keen 
oompetitioii, orders for several coal unloading 
cranes to the Tilbury and Kingsnorth Power 
Station, but the delivery of these, as requireef, 
will be extended over a considerable period. 
Overall, our order book is much more substantial 
than it was a year ago; but, where margto are 
so narrow, profit must depend on the rapid and 
economical execution of work and on further 
orders being received to restore our establish¬ 
ments to full employment. We are paying part- 
ticular attention to cost reductions wherever 
these can be obtained. 

PROSPECTS 

In our opinion, we as a Comply are ablp 
to offer fully competitive-pricer whesre trading 
conditions are fair and r^spnable, and we ha\ir 
financial, material and technical resources tp 
undertake a very wide variety of work. Conr 
fidence at home and throughout the world would 
undoubtedly cause many projects at present in 
suspense to be taken up again, ii^ .when this 
time^comes Wc hope to be able to play our padt 
and to resume more pfofiu^le ttadi^ Until 
that time arrives, however, we must be prepared 
to'ditouh oondicsOA^'and'fUtoe r^ta are 
bound CO be affected By the jmresmuierative 
prices at which orders have been taken hi receid 
limes. 
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CLAYTON BLWANBIlE HOt^JiNOB^IMl* 

Mr. L, W. Ordhard*s Mepietv ^., 

INCREASEP PROFIT-INCRMSEP DIVlpERP 


4h(^ i'hirU iit'ih Annual Gqncral of tb« Company wlU be 

held on l3ch bJa>\ W64,the CoauMny s London Oflicc. Time and 
Life Building. 156*157 Nc^ #(»nd Stri?et. W.L The following is the 
Chairman s Review tihictt liaiai'‘‘beeh circulated to Shareholders with 
the Directors* Report and Statement of Accounts for the year ended 
31st IVcemher. I%3. 

Owing to adVuAciag yearf; Mr. A. V. Perry, who had been a direcb>r 
of the Company fi>r 21 years and Chiiiraian of the Company for the 
last 15 years, reCtied from the Board and the Chairmuoship at KIn 
own request on JJst December, 1963.1 On behalf of Uie shareholders, 
the Board and everybody employed by die c:iaylo« Dewamice Group, 
1 wish to express our very grateful thanks lo Mr, Peny for ll»e 
leudcr&hin iirtd successful direction tliut he gave lo our amiirs from 
the time he fitM became our Chairman, My colleagues have done me 
the honour of asking me to succeed Mr. Peny as Chairman of the 
Company, and I .sh;»l( do my best to promote the interests ol the 
Group ill the future as succc 94 fully as niv ptcdcccssor. 

GROUP OPERATIONS AT HOME 

Although Gi.oup Sales fpr die yeai showed an oveiall. inoease of 
rather nioiv than 15 per cent.- over l%2 an all-time record the 
pattern of increase was not uniform throughout all our United King 
(lorn ftiibsidiaii^s. poring 1963 the C'layton Dewandre Co.. Ltd.. 
coAp'r^cd tpvbCiiciit Tfum the hicre:iaiiig and acccleruled produetkHi 
prsprtoiiMti of Utc Commprsdill Vphiefe M^nufacturei^^ with the, 


. I'cplaec Mid, h^cp pp to dale with nKHlern and. beiicfr designed 


resDlt our prnlihichi h> thh indiwy aclilit^ a vcjry hifh 

Comr^ mi a Bi^lthy ^der bodk ; italcft m dtite 
e.MN> 6 d yctirT tigufes and there is even' iinficntiUHi tkat 1^64 will 
prove a ggliifactioiy 5 gar. In the Bridge K>tlndry Co.. lumoNCi also 
^ho'wed .substantial cxptmsion. an etpanslbn piovided for the most 
pari by increased activity in the Motor C ar industry as distinct fiom 
Ihe Commercial Vehicle Jiuliislry. At the same tunc wc have been 
active in other iiulustries noi so directly connected with ths* 
Commercial Vehicle and M 4 >lor Car industiy. l uithcr pioducti\e 
capacitv was inslalk'd during |U6.^ .uni wc lo<»k lo sulisfacUny icsuUs 
apin for tliis coming year. l olNam W>elilte Loiindiics Ltd., had a 
ditlicult year, supplying .is it does the capital goods industries. Both 
Sales and Profits fell sharply from the previous >car's level, but I am 
pleased to report that ttirnos'Ci is picking up and l%4 should sec 
some considerable improvement. Our security biiKincss. John Tann 
l.td.. has begun to henelit by oui reorganization and the addition ot 
more modern equipment. Sates showed a Niibstanliul uicrcaiie ovei die 
previouB yeai. and wc are hopeful that lieic agaiii 19(i4 will alioul us 
greater >ttlcs and profilabilily. Varatio-Stiatclinc Gears Lid.. Ivin 
made progress aud wc look for impiovcd ksuIIs ihis coming yc.ii 

GROUP OPERATIONS ABNOAO 

Outside die limted kingiK>m oiir rissoci.itc Indian. Ciimpany— 
SundaramCJayUm Idd. hi spile of some ijuslratiiig dcJa>s. is 
getting under way and ahouKl he earning profits b> 1965. hui om 
origitiul Unccasts as to when wc siiould be in full produclion wcjc 
over*optimifitic and our plau,s are ruaniu^ appioxtnvatcly si\ months 
behind xclicdulc. At the yutu end sudWicnt niachincrj was installed 
to commence sipalJ scale piiHlnctioo and the training of oin local 
woik people is well advanced. Our M^magigg DiievUn has just 
returned irom u visit u» India and he reports mp>»l favourably 4 >fi the 
management team thfit has been ^ct up. Our own people, whpm wc 
have sent out from^ Ungland to amUt our as.sociutes in building up 
this bnaincfift. hiive .settled down quickly in unfamiliar surroundings. 
It doei thgtn and tlieir fanjiltes grout crodii that they have been able 
lo gdjust tbenitielvcs iumI get on rapidly with our alfairs in your 
intcre.st. Our Sinith Africau Company Clayton Dewandre (South 
Africa) (Pty.) Limited shovys continued progress and is now ojpicratmg 
on a reasonable profit basis. Wc plan fiirthej’ etpaosion here during 
this coming year to give a more comprehensive'and adequate service 
to our customers. 

GROUP PROFITAGIUTY 

The rcsirfi of our activities in l%3 is to return a CovHip profii for 
Ac year of £7^5.187, tn- an increase of £331.305 over the 1?52 figure, 
'fho imio contributor to this satb^tofV result was (he Clayton 
DHrsadre Co.; Ltd. BCkcinit lin mind Aat 1%2 -wa-c a poor yeor foi 
the CqmniffgiAl Vehicle industry, U is more realistic to cotnpuiv (hi.s 
ycat’s Mute prom £7g5.lF7 -witii the profit for I9(»l, which was 
i696j0&. wheja tr 4 diug conditioqs were more normat This, profit 
ability n^s been aetiieyed nbt oAIy bceap.se of higher tumover but 
also OT ^rcutef cificicftcy in out production meinods. 

ENPpNblT^iMi 1P0NI«NG ‘CAPITAU. ANP €AGH Pkoyg 

Orer the yqars tIc hitve etidmvowired keep-^bnr plant and eqntp- 
meitt not only io firsirclsos cOOditton blit atsO}. where necesMry. lo 


lures are ncccsitiry to keep us in At forefront of (hir various 
budnosses. * . 

fn addition to Ae foregoingu shareholder wiB appreciate that we 
incur cneb year very considerable expenditure on DesagUL Devclopownt 
and Reiicareli to put ourselves in the posiUon of aifording to our 
ciLstomers the most advanced thiolang that can bq built into our 
pri>dueis, and to keep such ptodiicte in line with developments in 
the United Stalcvv of Amciicji and Hui^pc. The Increase in sales haV 
of course necessitated the caiTying of larger stock.s on hand and work 
111 progress. This item shows an increase of £2^>8.‘>63. For the samtf 
reason our tiebtors have also Increased by £3(5.492. As a result ol 
this expansi<tn of hading our bank overdraft ha« increased from some 
£61.000 lo £395;000, Our relutipns with our bankers nave alwayN 
been on a UKvst friendly basis and wc are grateful to tliem foi' the 
fiHjuciai faeiliiics v\ith wliich tliCy have provided us over the ycais. 

lur iipM^Uurt (vir tk« last Ikret ywri m NiMlags. fUnf, Iffvislwtiils ii 

Cimpanics tr\4 increase! In working capllal, have been as (ellewi; 

.■ . <HI I- . M3 

■ ' *. ■ I ■ I ■, / 

CUMditoM M ixNittiftj .. ■ 2H,|il ' msH, 2ilr9M 

liWtitflieilft APUMltlMnpUiiis ^^.921, }HfB2 
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Decrease in net oarrent aaieU 
(excluding bank balance) 


Bab it vre lake a leek at eur net cash receipts (er Cash Flow) inie the business ever tke last 
three years we pel a picture like Ihis' 
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Cash Flow —re-inve$tN 
in tire Campuy 

let Cash Deltcit 

NEED FGR further 
PERMANENT CAPITAL 


1961 

1962 

1063 

£ 

' 369.560 
104.125 

f- 

222,272 

t37.iii 

£ 

407.751 
' 2H.t27 

5o3,665 

419.390 

613.771 

165,119 

166,017 

193.044 

336.516 

263,373 

420.731 


I ronr this it quite cle.ir that i« .spite ot sobstantial protits being 
ploughed back into the btisuic'''*, the net Cash How, has not been 
siilDcicm to liiTunce both (HM,C4ipital iiceds aod pur need fot inerca.scj 
working capijUl. Ihe necessity to cum siibstuntial suiplusc* or prohU 
IS ^cJl'-cvideal, and I'tirthcj >(>11 camu>t attract Capital wUlu>iit being 
picpared to jcwuid $ueh Capital vvitn a i^risonahfc reUtVu —this also 
means piolils. Out cuneni assets cv'cccd our current liabilities o\^er 
2.3 times : we have, howevei, been trading witli the afd of bank over* 
drafts since 1961. Your direetors have decided therefore Aut it is 410 W 
neceshury to provide more permanent w^^rkiug cupitul for future 
oxpansiou of the business. Our proposals in Ais respect will be issued 
to y ou shortly in 4 separate circular and wc hope that all sharcho]ds£^ 
will avail themselves of this opportunity of incieasing it^ ioveshnent 
in the Company and take up their rights in the new shares Aat are 
now li> be jssued. 

INCREASED pfVlDIND 

lo vtefw of Ae satisfactory pioriUihiJity of the Group as a w^hole for 
the year, your Bew^d rccmumeiul au increase in the hnal Dividend of 
21 per cent, making 171 per cent., ^guin^t J3 per ceat. 

OUTLOOK ,FbN 1H4 

. Trom the figures available u» date Ibc iuitkfsk for all .Group 
Conipamc.s in L^^Jooks pron)i.sing, b|Ut of epurse this is, subject to 
nq re'tiuTi of a '* ojlpp-go '* policy Afi Government, nor undue 
r^ktrictfdns on the'economy.,' . , 

Tp' ouf Group Mamiginf tHr^etof. tb the Directors, Mhtmgcrs. 
Stair dlKl All who Rtbrk m IhFijjWais’-oitf Sttbiidiary CoiBjwnks. 
both '^at onG £»vei:seE«r^^«XI4ihd'Ofl yodf Behulf our gfaterbl 
. tbaoha for h yeaifs work wdi donc. ^. 
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THB ECXJNOMJliiT: ABWJ' P< OOMF,^W l^TING HBPpBTS 

ilsSETS 

■EXCEED-'flOO^'MILUON'"'' .. 

New er^ of controlled expansion home a,Q,d overseas ^ ^ 

Mr. E. G. Spater reports on momentum, for 
success and greater prpfitabi I ity 


*v- 
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Th(* AniiMtfGvnerai MeaittK of Umibfird Ikmkhm UmUcdheld m April 24ilt at the Dkfhhem^r fiftMy tjwJon. 
The ftJlOwih^ is (tn e.xtract oj the viraJateJ .statement of the Chulnnan^'Mr. E. G. ^ ' * • 


Last year I made it cleai* lltal the E^udve confidenl that the 
linal MagCft wDuld^on b^'reaehcd in oiir pplicy of cpiYSoTidaljon. 
The results for the year ended .31 st Dumber, 1963, dispose of the 
phasf of iliis pcri(^ and inirodtrcc a new era of farther con- 
trpited CHp^nskm and acvelpoment both at htsine and overseas. 

Wc welcome the.Rt. tjop, i^in Maclcod, M.P., who joined our 
Board in November last iiitei^esiing himself puriieuluriy in those of 
the Bank^a atfatrs. where hi^4 years of great experience in high C.iov- 
ernment stund him in ;»iK'h good stead. 

Profits llooMod 

We promised belCcr tesuttsifor the year undei; review and this w'c 
have ^'hitved. Wc regard them as a step towards even better rc- 
. suits ip, the future. 

Group total assets ha\e been rc-csiablfshcd hi excess of 
£106,000^- the Operatuig Proilf was £l.74»,OtX) <19^2 
n,076,000) an Improvement exceeding 50";;. Profit before laxa- 
iron was £l,29«,aS) imi £601,000). The Net Protti. alter tax, 
show^ a substantial UKTcascat 1037,000(1962 1IS4,000). 

Dividend Forocust Exc^’dfd 

An interim Ordinary Dividend of 5^o (1962 was |xiid in 
October 1%3. with an undertaking that not lens than 7i"« would 
be recommended as the Final DividciKl. In the evem, we have ex¬ 
ceeded our forecast and are lecoinmendiog a Final Ordinary 
i>ividcnd at the rate of I2r’.„ making 17',"., (1962 fO".,) for the 
full year. No^ort, will be spared to bctici these rcNiilts for I9(>4. 

f.HHihHfy ' 

ITic Bank’s Balance Sheet shows C ash and Balances wnli Banks, 
Money at Call and Short Notice of £ 15,376,0(X) 119621II .8KH,<X)0). 
riiis provides a IJguidiiy ratio of and gives mutcrial strength 
and ncxibilily to ihi.s Bunking Institution. C urrent, Depo.sir and 
Other Accounts stand at £5.3,050.000 (1902 i:45,2.34,(K¥0. I his in¬ 
crease, mainly in the form of Deposits is a most pleasing indica¬ 
tion of public conlidcnce. 

SUMMARISED POSH ION 

The pos'iion as at 31st December, 1963: 

; loUl Assets up to. ll07,69y4X)0(Anuicreoscori«.5%> 

Deposits, CK. Lip to.£ (>(),73ll.0(K)(An iiicicusje ot J 2.b ";) 

Advances to Customers up to £ S6,522,0(K) (An increase of 16.5 " J 

Liquid,Reserves up to.£ 16,6I8,000( An increase of 24.1 

This ituprovemwit in the Group’s position introduces a momen¬ 
tum for continued suaxjJis and improved'prcihfubilify. With the 
knowledge gained from the results for the 1*r« few inonrhs of the 
currenryear, your Directors anticipate llmt 19(>4 should movie to 
be a gotxl year for Lombard Banking. 

HOME Sl'RSIprAttlES 

Tamibunk Limilcd. As predicted, this subsidiary achieved bctici ic- 
.sults-for l%.V MiUH^eipcot of the C'ompLUiy has icached high 
levels of conlrotled p^cicncy and its overriding principle is that 
quariiy ncd. quan(ilv is the prerequhirtu to,aatisfaeU’ry prolits. 

flurirtg l%3»'and f964, nfew Branch C3fhces have been or will be 
bstablF«hcd at’tpswich, Hounslow (WF^t London), VVarrington, 
HiKWei^tkfd'aPklLewwIutm. ^ ' 


Lombunk Ivos deservedly earned the highest repi^itoit as a < 
leader among (he Nufipmil Finance Houma arHlrhiafs a posti^od: ^ 
* v^'hfeh \vl|T.bc maintained. ' v 

if>evQ» House Ffmin«re C2o. Ltd., hod a most soccossfvl yctr^ Vofume’ . 
orbusint^.s and prolits both showed upSAtrofnely ivefk ; % ■ ■ : A... 

Awley Finance C o. LtdM has coiUinued thS’reuoVjory oehiftvdd la^t ^ . 
year, and is now firmly Jte^toiblishgd as a H»»diug Finance Con>, 
pany specialising in poineatic Apphanc«;s providiof BlocJk, , 
Diticounting Facflilies. , , 

Trieity FbMUKa CorpomtliMi Ud„ ip which o^r partner is Tborn ; , 

Electrical Industries Ltd., bos.iiuccoeded in brinuBitm abipu^.a re.v, 
Toration,of itsitiil activities wniffb arp now' progressing pfoHiabry. 

Tamhardfiaiik Ireland Ltd. The spepiaiioed busing of (tb^is Batuk. 
is schcdulovt to commence low^ards mid-1964 from its Head Office 
in Dublin. 

OVMISEAS SUBSmiARlF^ 

l^ewbard Australia Ltd. The intensive rcor{tnnr>(at1dn of Manage¬ 
ment and Policy of this Company was suocbssfbliy ehnipleted ' ■ 
towards the end of the yoiir and profitability hag* been nfnit)r 
rcHcstablished. 

fhe issued ordinary capital, all svf whicli ih owned by (ho Bank, .. 
was increased to £A3,()(K),()()0. Your Directors have gr^ faith in>, 

(he potential of Australia and arc confident this incrciised invest¬ 
ment will prove most rewarding. BusinciiS npw' bejng effected is 
most satisfactory both in volume and quality. 

Lombard New Zealand Ltd. Operated thrbiigliout 196.1 as a wholly 
owned subsidiary of (he Bank. The results for the year measured 
up to cxpeciaiions and provided appropriate dividend to (he 
Parent Bank. Your Directors are iiiianimous in their conviction 
that that Company will enjoy another succc^ful ;)nd proAtubic 
ycaj in 1964. 

Lomhank Canada Ltd. Progress has been m.iiiiialncd and slowly 
but surely this subsidiary goes from strength to strength. Wc have 
increased our investment in Canada ihixmgh a rtdw subsidiary arid 
we believe that oui companiesi there arc iNnipped to increase pro¬ 
fitability substuniiaily, with consequent increfi9in| contrlbmions 
to Lombard Bunking in future years. 

Banqiie Orca S.A. Dur Swiss snbsidi^y, continues to be our only 
investment in Liirope. Proihubility Was maintained and thd divi¬ 
dend to f.ombard Bunking was slightly increased. 

J^ombard Bank Lcbaiton S.A.L. Wc have sold part of our iovosN 
ment in this Company, reducing our interest to 3;5% which we 
believe will provide a satisfactory investment foclhg future, 

laimhard Baoking (Cyprus) Althmigh the >'car 1963 was the 
most successful and profitobldin the hisrory of this Company, the 
Pareni Bank reduced its interest in the equity and the position is 
being closely watched. Business however is alTccicd less than might , 
be thought. , ^ 

THE OLm.OOK 

1 lie.individual si»ccc.ssrul results reported to you Indicate thai 
well before tnc close of the year each si/bsidfaiy iit the Ordtfp was 
operatingprOhiahly and there is every good reason to ^llcvc that 
these subiidiaries w ill achieve iinproVccPl'HtihA'by the^fkl of 1964. 




LOMBARD BANKING LIMITED 

BANKKRS HMdOjJUv: LOMBARD HOUSL; CURZDN St., TARK t-ANE.tONDOK W.l. <SRO 4H1 m liheS) 
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AUGUST THYSSEN-HUTTE AG 

dOisborg-hamborn, .^eimany’■.'•• ir-'- , ^v,-^ 

PRODUCTION AND SALES WELL MAINTAINED DESPITE JNCREASINCLY KEEN COMPETITION 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 1962'6} ^ 


ThefoUowing is a summary qf the Annual 
Rsportfar tha fiscal year i96j!6j submitted 
by theManagsmeniqfAtfOV^ TtiYSSEN- 
HOTTE to the annual meeting of the slutre* 
holders on April ij, 1964, 

GENERAL REVIEW 

Tn the fiscal year 1962/63 production and saJcs 
ol our group companies held up well in tlie 
face of increasingly keen competition and grow¬ 
ing difficulties in the steel markets. With total 
production at the level of die previous year, we 
further increased our share in die crude steel 
production of the Federal Republic 

The continuing decline of returns resulted, 
however, in a reduaion of turnover by almost 
5 per cent. In connection with another rise in 
factor costs, this reduction did not fail to influ¬ 
ence business results: earnings continued their 
downward trend. In spite of all our efforts, the 
shrinkage of gross profits from sales could not 
be compensated by a corresponding reduction 
of costs. 

August Thyssen-Hiitte, Niederrheinische 
llUtte and Deutsche Edelstahltverke in die year 
under review produced 3.9 million tons of crude 
steel and 3.1 million tons of rolled steel. Alto¬ 
gether the producing companies of the ATII 
group achieved a consolidated revenue from sales 
to customers of DM 2,200 million. 

THYSSEN GROUP ACQUIRED PIIOIMX- 
RliElNROIlR 

In February, 1964 we acquired the majority 
interest in Phoenix-Rheinrohr AG^ which was 
held by Fritz Thyssen Vcrmogensverwaltung 
AG in the nominal amount of approximately 
DM 144 million, in exchange for the issue of 
new ATH shares in the ratio t»f 1 for 1. 

Including our new subsidiary, Phocnix-Rhein- 
rohr AG, the Thyssen group produced in die 
fiscal year 1962/63 a total of 6.9 million tons 
of crude steel. Our producing companies em¬ 
ployed close to 75,000 people and scored con¬ 
solidated sales to customers in the amount of 
DM 3,700 million. 

In matters of overall policy, we attach con¬ 
siderable imponanoe to a dose collaboration 
with other steel companies, e.g. by hire rolling 
contracts. The contract with Mmnesnum AG 
and Eluttenwerk Oberhausen AG, as outlined in 
last year*s report, has been signed in the year 
under review. 

Moreover, the hire rolling contract between 
Niederrheinische Hutte and Hiittenwerk Ober¬ 
hausen has meanwhile come into force. 

CAPIEAL ADDITIONS 

In 1962/63, as in the previoMs years, die 
group’s investpaejut aedvi^ was coocentrsited qn 
August Thyssen-Hiitte. With the canapletion dL 
the new pl^t at Beeckerwerth at hand, the con¬ 
struction programme of ATH« which was started 
more than three years ago, has in its mafor part 
been realised. As mcntkmed in previous reports, 
an oxygen steelmaking plant, a universal slabbing 
mill, a hot strip mill and t cold strip mill with 
their additional installations have been erected, 
or are about to be completed, in the immediate 
vicinity of die ^ixlsting plant in Hambom. 


At DM 498 million, the 1962/63 capital outlay 
of the ATH group exceeded the year-ago ouilay 
of DM 370 million and achieved thereby a record 
high. 

PRODuenON 

Total production of ihe ATH group in the 
fiscal year 1962/63 held at the high level of the 
year before. 

At 2.8 million ton^ pig iron output was 2 per 
cent above the previous year. At 3.9 million 
tons, crude steel production sliowcd no change, 
from 1961/62. Rolled steel production amounted 
to 3,1 million tons, a slight decrease us com¬ 
pared with the previous year. 

S\I.ES 

The producing companies of the ATII group 
secured in 1962/63 from sales to customers and 
intercompany deliveries a total turnover of 
apivoximatcly DM 2,500 million, 4.3 per cent 
less than in the previous year. Deducting there¬ 
from intercompany deliveries in the amount of 
DM 326 million, sa'cs to customers were 
DM 2,200 million uhich is 4.7 per cent less 
than in tlie previous year. 

Owing to considerable dilficiiJiics which v.-e 
cncountcrc^l in the c’ctK>ri business and also due 
to our reluctance lo accept cxi'Kirt orders at ptKv 
prices, the share of exixicts in sales 10 custtimers 
dropped from 18 per cent in the previous year 
to 16 per cent in 1962/63. 

RWV MKlIKIXr 

Demand in the raw material markets icmalned 
quiet in 1962/63. There were ample supplies 
avnil.’ible and the prices ol oie and scrap con¬ 
tinued to drop wliile the price of Rulir coal 
showed a further increiisc. 

RISLILFS ()i OPER\rK)\S 

Tile results of the fiscal year 1962/63 were 
determined by further decHning returns and the 
increase of important factor costs, in panicular 
in the personnel and fuel sectors. 

After providing for all risks, the fiscal year 
1962/63 shows a balance of profit in the amount 
of DM 48,566,000, from wiiich we appropriated 
the sum of DM 166,0CK) to Other Reserves. Wc 
recommend to the shareholders’ meeting to apply 
tlic net profit of DM 48,41K).000 to the payment 
of a dividend of 10 per cent on the share capital 
of DM 484 million entitled to a dividend. 

nr.VLLOPMF.Nl'S IN THE STEEL MARKET 

As regards development in the new financial 
year (1963/64), the Directors reported at tlie 
General Meeting tiiat, after a slight increase in 
delivcrici in the dicing months of the year under 
review, the increase In the voltzme of orders 
received by the German steel w'orka in tlie first 
quarter. (i>e. io the months of Octobcr/Decemr 
^r, 1963) was maintained. In die first few' 
months of this year, quantitative activity con¬ 
tinued to develop to the point of record orders 
in January and February (over two million tons 
in each case), after the \*oiume of , 

reached 

dosing months 6f TO in 


rolled steel finished products, noi indudihg high- 
grade srecl, rose furdier to 4.4 million ions by 
the of February, 1964. 

Tlic production of the ATII Group adjusted 
itseJf rapidly to tlic increase in demand. I'he 
largest production increase Was shown by ATH 
itself, wliich, in the period flbm October, 1963 
to Mardi, 1964, pr^uced 20' per cent more 
crude steel than the monthly gvenige of 1962/ 
1963. In January, the crude steel production 
of ATH, at 351,000 tons, reached its former 
peak. Togcilicr with Niederrhein, DEW and 
Phoenix-Kheinrohr our crude stfccl produciio/i 
has risen by almost 15 per cent. With iliis, wc 
have once more achieved tlie prfi-xvftr share in 
German crude steel production. 

The turnover of our Group has not yet kept 
pace with the development of producdbii in tlic 
new financial year. \ 

Despite the lively demand th^'d^linc in 
returns was, first of all, even mM Apparent. 
Until a short time ago, our retgnif' in tons 
was still below the average figur^l^ 1902/ 

1963. Thus, the total turnover ^ ATH, in 
die first six months of die curr^t,,, financial 
year, was 12 per cent higher tlian tho monthly 
average of 1962/63. In the cvisc of the former 
ATH Ciroup, there was an increase of 6.6 per 
com in sales to customers ; and an incicasc 
of 5.6 per cent for the entire T’liJ^sen (iroiip 
(i,e. again including Phocni'i Riicinrdti . 

In total, the raw steel production of tlie 
Thyssen Group, in the first half-year of 1963/ 

1964, was alinosi 4 luUliou tons. In the produc¬ 
tion field, the sales to customers came to barely 
DAI 2,000 million. 

'Whereas, in the first quarter of the Current 
financial year, the level of rciurns reached a 
hitherto-unknown low poiiii, a certain stabibs- 
ation is to be recorded from the begitiuing of 
1964 ; and wc hope that die quantl|;ativc activiiy 
will now be reflected in a further improvement 
in reiurns. 

T he economic results of ATTI were worse in 
the first quarter, but belter in the seebnd quar¬ 
ter, tiian those of the same I'leriod^ of^dic year 
under review. As far as can be^iiecn to date, 
wc should achieve the same resultii in die first 
lialf year of 1963/64., as in the corresponding 
pcricKl of the previous yc.'ir. A forecast for the 
second half of the year would doqbdcss be pre¬ 
mature at present. All in all, however, we may 
well look ahead with confidence (b the coming 
mouths. 

The two years, which lie behind us, repre¬ 
sent a w’arning example for the steel industry' in 
the' Federal Republic and, moredvdr. for the 
European Coal and Steel Community'. The 
lessons, which they have taught us, should not 
be forgotten. They have shown \^^t Happens 
when strain of counpcdtion, whfe^ w'e have 
been pointing om tor years are no lohger made 
up by fa^'ou^ablc market conditions. 

We therefore continue to* pursue t)ur great 
objective; to oo-opetatc widi our lOolleagues 
to ensure that the obstacles, which still separate 
us from the goal of equal basic conditions for 
steel industry, are 

^ All rcf^nces arc to metric tons. 
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TM$ knil6tine^m0m appears 
as 4 matter of record only 


RESETTUEMENT FUND EOR NATIONAL lU^UOEpS 
AND OVER-POPULATION IN EUROPE 

U.S. 

i5*year bearer bonds doe Mardi 31, 1079, 5|% issued at 99|: 
fully secured by an act of pledge mtcred into between the Resettlement m Baiique Lhdib^tt, 

as Depo^it^ Banjk. 

The placing of these bearer bonds (outside the United Stii^ of America) is guaranteed by the fjOiDpWirt^ inilitth^idiis 

and been sucoessfuny ccmpleted : 

Banqiie Landwrt S.C.S., Bnissds 


Baw|iie de BnixeBes S^, Bmsseb 
Bon^ EarOpfeiM da LaxenboafR S,A., Loxemboorg 
Banoiie Natmurie Mur le Commerce et I’fisdostrie, Paris 
Bermier Handeb-GmeDscfeaft, Frankfurt (Mafai} 

Caisse d’EpargSe P£tat, Luxembourg 
Commerzbaiik AtG., DUsscldorf 
Cr^it Lyonnais, Paris 
Deutsche Bank A.G.; Frankfurt (Main) 


George Hanck A Sohn, IMakAirt (htels) 

PUHp IfiB, HiKiMoa, Erlang^ Llintted, Loaiae 
Kiedietbank S.A., Brnsscls 

Nederiandsehe Handd-MartscliaanlJ N.Y-, Amsterdam 
N. M. RotliBciifld St Sms, LondM 
Sodrtd Gdndrale Aisacienne de Bang n e , Strasbowg 
S. G. Warburg St ComiHuiy,. United, Londoe 


Quotation on the Brussels Slock Exchange is being requested by Banque Lambert 
ami on the Luxembourg Stock Exchange by Banque Europfenne du ljuxentbowrg, 


NEW BROKEN HILL CONSOLIDATED LIMITED 


HIGH PRODUCTION AND PROFITS 


The twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited will 
be held on May 14th in London. 

The following arc extracts from the drculated 
statement of the chairman, Mr A. M. Baer: 

The higher average prices realised for lead, 
silver and zinc during the year and the in¬ 
creased- realisations though offset by higher 
operating costs resulted in a trading profit of 
£3,555,000 compared with £1,253,000 for 1962. 
The higher costs arose from writing off to 
revenue certain development expenditure pre¬ 
viously capitalised, but with greater production 
the costs per ton of ore were reduced. 

Mining royalty payable to the New South 
Wales Government amounted to £854,000 com¬ 
pared with £76,000 for 1962. The provision 
fbr taxation amounts to £1,094,000, emnpared 
with £370,000 for 1962. The result is a net 
profit available for appropriation df £l4554>000, 
compared with £651,000. 

The Directors reconunend a final dividend 
of 38. Od. per share, free of tax. This gives a 
total free ^ tax dividend of 43. Od. per share 
compared with Is. 6d. for 1962. 

Production : Mining operations continued on 
a full production basis throulghout 1963 and 
resulted in a record tonnage of Ore being mined 
and treated. Oilnputs of lead ednoentrate and 
zinc concentrate Were at record levels. 

I^istoro Prodnatlaa Paklygr t As mentlooed , in 


my statement last year it was necessary during 
the period of low metal prices to ooncentrare 
mining operations in higher grade sections of 
the mine. However the long-term positkm is 
better served by mining ore of an average grade 
approximating that of the ore expectancy of the 
mine. 

To this end it has been decided to expand 
the (derations of the Company by developing 
and mining the zinc-rich * B ’ lode, major areas 
of which are suitable for the application of 
large-scale mining methods. By 1967' the 
annual production of ore will reach approxi¬ 
mately 1,000,000 tons, half of which will come 
from * B' lode, thus conserving the reserves 
of higher lead grade ore in the lower section 
of the mine. 

It is expected that the effect of (he gradual 
reduction in lead grade will be offset by the 
steadily increasing tonnage of ore mined and 
the higher xinc content of the ore to be drawn 
from the lode so that, widi a continuance 
of reasonable market conditions for our pro¬ 
ducts, the earnings position of the Company 
will be satisfactorily maintained. 

Sale of Ore Agreement: The Company has 
now reached the stage in its development when 
it ia in a position to meet the outstanding obliga¬ 
tion to the Zinc Corporation pnder the Sale of 
Ore Agreement made in 1946 whereby the 
Company purchased a total of 232,949 tons of 
ore at coi^ Ol produedon. Th^i Company will 


discharge its obligation by paying the sum of 
£A304,000 per annum in each of the years 1964 
to 1968 inclusive making in all • total, of 
£A1,520,000. Under this arrangement, the Zinc 
Corporation will receive the same profit before 
tax from this transaction as accrued op the 
Company from the original sale of ore. 

Lead and Zinc Markets i The past eighteen 
months have witnessed great happenings in the 
world of lead and zinc. Wltfi &e general re¬ 
covery of industrial activity throughout the free 
world, the consumption of bodi these metals 
has been rising at an annual rate of approxi¬ 
mately 5 per Cent and is now at record levels. 

Perhaps more surprisingly the market prices 
on the London Metal Exchange of these .saine 
metals have appredated by no less then 30 per 
cent. However welcome such a xecovd^ may 
seem, the violence of this movenlimt makes 
orderly and responsible plenhing (ff a large 
mining enterprise a matter ol great anxiety. 
Fears of substitution by other materials and 
entry of new producers sthnidated by high prices 
can bring about a quick change^ ggniculaily 
if the presenj; h^ level o| industrial activity 
should rec;elv4]^jl Hictback^ ; 

Widt full, rcalisatipp of die probUn^ that may 
confrdnr iis^ your Company wiU odhdnue to gWe 
'full and indeed increasing support to inter¬ 
national organlgitiont m acj^ivety pur¬ 

suing the research (ot. and devclopm^ of uses 
for kad ahid ztnei . 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

PREVIOUS RECORDS SURPASSED 
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ALLIANCE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

A YEAR TO BEAT ALL RECORDS 

At the Atimia] Meeting held lit Brighton, 
Mr Lewie C. Cohen, Chairman and Managing 
Direaor, in the course of his speech, said: 

The intense activity of the year leok the total 
funds of the Society to a new record level of 
£120,0733^3 representing an increase of 
£2331S,717, This was a rate of growth just 
on 25 per cent during the year and exceeds that 
of any other large Building Society; indeed, 
over the last ten years our growth has been 
greater than any other building society in the 
country. 

During the year 1963 the total amount of 
investmenu by shareholders and depositors 
amounted to £36,718,164 and this sum was 
further increased by £1,198,993 of interest not 
withdrawn by investors. 

The average sum invested at the end of 1963 
was £1,209 as compared with £1,148 at the end 
of the previous year. 71ie average amount of a 
new mongage loan for 1963 was £2,277. 

The great flow of investment money to the 
Society enabled us to offer mortgages very freely 
during the year. It gave us also the opponuniiy 
to extend the repayment period of 95 per cent 
advances over as long as 35 years in an en¬ 
deavour to bring the monthly payments wkhin 
the reach of as many would-be house purchasers 
as possible. 

Such was the response to the terms offered by 
the Society that we were inundated with appli¬ 
cations and actually completed 12,553 new loans 
amounting to £28,578,013. Over 971 per cent 
of this sum was lent to individual house pur¬ 
chasers seeking a home of their own. The 
total due on 52,440 mortgages at the end of 
1963 amount to £95,266,940, 

As a result of the irear’s activities, the Society’s 
reserve fund and balance carried forward has 
been increased from £3,378,994 to £3,890,902. 
This represents 3.23 per cent of the greatly en¬ 
larged assets and is a fund built up annually 
for no other purpose .than to provide security 
for the investing public who place their funds 
with us. It is an aspect of the Society’s affairs 
on which your directors maintain a very careful 
watch. 

At the end of 1963 the Society held over 
£21,615,000 being approximately 18 per cent 
of assets in forms that could be readily realisable 
should they be required to deal with investors* 
requests for withdrawals or any other calls on the 
Society. 

The year 1963 was in all respects one full of 
activity for the Society, its Directors, and officers. 
The impact of the Centenary celebrations, the 
new mortgage terms, and other developments was 
qukc remarkable and this was felt by the 
I^rectors to have contributed to the warmth and 
readiness with which both the professional and 
investing public have responded to our search 
for increased funds. 

The Report was adopted. 


3 |% (ctBBr of Income tax) equals 

£5-14-3cI^g 

where tax Is payable at standard 
rate 

ALIMNCE BUILDIMa SOBIEH 
liail Sfflet: Princes Hense Brii^n 1 


CONTINUING SUCCESS 


The One Hundred and Fortieth Annual 
General Meeting of the Clerical, Medical and 
General Life Assurance Society was held on 
April 22, 1964, at the Society’s Chief Office, 
15, St. James’s Square, London, SWl. 

Sir John Hathom Hall, GCMG, DSO, OBE, 
MC, the chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said: 

During 1963 the Society, and indeed the 
whole nation, suffered a grievous loss by the un¬ 
timely death of Lord Evans. A great physician, 
a wise and kindly counsellor and a delightful 
companion, his membership of our Board for 
fifteen years shed lustre on the Society. 

The vacancy on the Board was filled by the 
appointment of Dr Kenneth Black, MD, FRCJ*, 
consultant physician on the staff of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital. 

In the new year the Society sustained a further 
loss in the resignation through ill-hcalth of 
Sir Heneagc Ogilvic, KBE, MCh, FRCS, who 
for twenty years had served with great distinc¬ 
tion as a Medical Director of the Society. A 
pre-eminent surgeon and a distinguished writer, 
Sir Heneagc will be greatly missed by Board, 
management and staff, by whom he was held in 
especial regard and esteem. 

The vacancy created was filled by the appoint¬ 
ment to the Board of Mr Francis Arthur 
d’Abreu, ChM, FRCS. 


NEW BUSINESS 

Following the substantial increase of almost 
40 per cent in the new business achieved during 
15^2, a considerable task confronted the Society’s 
outdoor representatives, in 1963. Nevertheless 
I am pleased to report that even the record 
figures of 1962 were overtaken during the year 
under review. Total net new sums assured 
under individual and group life assurances 
advanced to £27,500,000. New deferred annui¬ 
ties for £1,082,000 written under current pension 
contracts, compared with the previous year’s 
figure of £867,000. New annual premiums 
amounted to £1,080,000 and single premiums to 
£890,000. 

CLAIMS 

Claims by death at £898,270 were well within 
the amount expected. 

Claims by maturity amounting to £1,212,620 
were slightly lower than the previous year. This 
decrease represents a temporary interruption in 
the normal upward trend arising from our 
increasing business. 

EXPENSES 

The ratio of expenses to premiums showed a 
satisfactory drop in 1963 to about 142 cent. 

INVESTMENTS ; 

During the .year the repayment of the bank 
loan raised in 1961 to help finance mutualisation 


OF INVESTMENT POLICY 


was completed and the sum available for long 
term investment was by far the largest in any- 
year in the Society’s history, amounting to more 
than £8,000300. 

Over £1,750,000 was invested in the purchase 
of real property. The Society has for many 
years invested a substantial proportion of its 
funds in real property and now owns more than 
100 individual property investments. The pro¬ 
perties are well spread throughout'the country, 
and are let on fuU repairing and in.suring leases 
to tenants of good standing. 

Stock exchange investment during the year 
was concentrated on British Goveriyxi^nt securi¬ 
ties and ordinary shares, some two-thirds being 
in ordinary shares in home and overseas markets. 
We hold the view that a life assurance fund, in 
whose profits a large proportion of policyholders 
share, .should be substantially invested in equi¬ 
ties which may be expected, not only to provide 
a partial hedge against a fall in the value of 
money, but also to reflect in their performance 
over the years increasing national and inter¬ 
national productivity and prosperity. 

The gross yield on the Life Assurance Fund 
is £6 17s. 8d. per cent and the corresponding 
net yield £5 5s. 6d. per cent. 

PROGRESS OF FUNDS 

During 1963 the Life Assurance and 
Annuity Funds increased from £46,597,000 to 
£52,710,000, a growth of £6,113,000. 


BONUS 

The continuing success of the Society’s invest¬ 
ment policy and our experience generally are 
such that on present indications we may hope 
to declare once again an increased bonus when 
the current quinquennium ends on December 31, 
1965. It seems only fair that claims arising 
before that date should share this improvement 
and we have therefore decided to increase the 
intermediate bonus for the current scries from 
65s. to 70s, from April 22nd. A proportionate 
increase is being made for the old series of 
policies. 

In two years’ time, after a full investigation 
has been completed on the strong bases tradi¬ 
tional for our Society, a report will be made 
to our policyholders giving full deuils of the 
progress made. 1 have good reason to hope 
that the results then to be declared will amply 
justify our action in increasing the intermediaio 
bonus at this stage, 

PERMANENT DfJABIilTY 
INSURANCE 

In 1962 your Directors took the decision to 
enter the field of sickness and accident insur¬ 
ance. Although many of our competitors already 
offer insurance against these risks the contract it 
usually renewable annually, and they may or 
ihhy not invite reneVi^ar in fight of the 
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claims eatperience or thr state of health of 
the assured. 

Tht Sodcty’f contract on the other: hai^ offers 
protection on a more--permanent' basis. In 
return foe a modest annual premium h will pro¬ 
vide a continuous indome -^during periods of 
disability up to an age selected at the outscL The 
contract once entered into cannot be cancelled 
by the Society hoWeVer many claims have been 
made. 

Our experience has shown that there is a real 
need for a contract of this nature. Many people 
will find in it a solution to the problem of meet- 

» - - - - — 
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ing financial commitmetkts under mortgages, 
overdrafts, and hire purchase arrangements When 
suffering extended illness, and members of the 
medical profession may Well welcome the con¬ 
tras; as a means of providing the funds to enable 
them to employ a locum .during their absence 
from practice through illness. 

AGENTS AND STATE 

Thafiks to our management and staff, and also 
to the invaluable support of our agents, 1963 
proved to be another successful year for the 
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Society. Opf fui^a* ftji|li|^r healthy 

dtf votump of hew phsinessUind (>f n^v 
phdknihm ' iiic6me t iurpas^^ tAk .^dspajNl 

figures of 1962; Md ip |;he]l|ght of the results 
achieved we have felt lU^ifiM in increasing the 
intermediate bonus. , Once, Win I gratduUy 
acknowledge a' beallf mcccSelir ^eii^s ^ork by 
management and staff, indoor and outdoor; and 
on behalf of, the Bq^rd* and, ifee^atR^ pp.behalf 
also of the policyholders, who benefit so 
directly, I tender to them aU, and to ^ G^eral 
Manager who. has led dnd 
most sincere and cordi^ thanks. ' ' ^ 

■ 1 ,1 1 ; I, / ,. \u 

j.' '-rL : -■ 
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The Associated Biscuit Manufacturers 

LIMITBO 



Rupert E. Carr (Chdinmn) 

REPORTS FOR 1903 

•‘The profit of the Group before charging tax is 
£2,169,664 compared with £1,803,341 for 1962. 
an increase of approximately 20% *’ reports 
»Mr. Rupert E. Carr in reviewing (he activities of 
^Associated Biscuit Manuracturers Ltd. for the 
1963. 

While, he states, some of the increase could bo 
attributed to ihe favourable ingredient prices 
ruling in 1963 compared with 1962, it was also a 
^easure of solid achievement in improv ing 
cflicicncy and reducing operating costs. 

After tax profits increased by approximately 
to £870,495 which, the Directors considered, 
jiisiitied increasing the final dividend from 10^^ 
to JI% making a total of 16% for the year (15% 
last rime). 

The cash position shows further improvement. 
<Thc cash accumulated, however, will be required 
for profitable re-invesiment in the business as the 
Group's development plans maiiirc. 

Home Trade 

Mr. Carr refers to the progress made in mobilising 
and integrating the resources of the Group with 
the objea of improving the return on capital 


employed. An instance of their progress in this 
direction is indicated by the increased contribution 
each of the three main biscuit subsidiaries have 
made to the improved Trading Profit. Further, 
certain practical results are emerging from these 
organisational developments incIttdttTg the setting 
up of a Group Computer Centre at Ainirec to 
deal with all customer accounts of the three 
biscuit subsidiaries and the concentration of 
production to make the best possible use of 
available capacity. An evidence of this is the 
forthcoming closure of the Avonmouih fitciory, 
production being absorbed in the London factory. 

J'he fact thul each of the biscuit subsidiaries in 
the U.K. iiXTcascd their sales revenue and iheir 
PR)fiisin the intensely compeiiiive Home market 
of 1963 was, Mr. Carr thought, very encouraging. 

Overseas Activities 

The three Home based biscuit subsidiaricscontiiuie 
to play an important pan in the export maikets. 
Some falling olT was experienced in the traditional 
markets, but distinct progress was made bt)ih in 
turnover and the development of new selling 
arrangemenis in the L.F.C. and F.F.T.A. markets. 

Of the overseas subsidiaries, the Britannia 
Biscuit Co. in India and Peek Frcan (Canada) have 
operated successfully. Peck Frcan ( Australia), 
because of the infense competition experienced 
and exceptional rcorgiinisationcxpenditui*e, showed 
a small Ii>ss. Prospects, however, are mv>re 
Siiiisfitctory. 

Future Prospects 

Mr. Carr concludes ’'The prospects for the cm rent 
year arc somewhat clouded by the substantial 
increases in ingredient prices which will have to be 
borne in a market in which competition makes it 
difiicult to pass on such increases to the public. 

** However, our improved productivity and 
efficiency will produce increasing economies and 1 
fee! confident that the effect of the higher levels 
of raw materials and other costs will, on balance, 
be largely oflfset.” 


MAIN OFBNATINO COMFANICS 

Huntley & Palmers Ltd - W. & R. Jacob. & Co (Liverpool) Ltd and Peek freafi & Co Ltd 


RAGU^A LI^ITI^ ; 

The twenty-fiimb Annual Geoecol Meeting, of 
Rogma Limited was held on April 22iid iq 
London, Mr |olu HadMilr MSc^ FRIG (the 

chairman), preskUngL . . ' » . 

The following Is an extract from bitdaculatfid 
statement: , , ^ 

Sharehokiefs have be^ lni^9irixu;d <4 4^9 
daange^ in the Company^a.^v^ic^u;^ r^ult^ 
from the sale of the headings in Amaseo in 
exchange for Ordinary of Derbyshire 

Stone. 

The consolidated profit coo^sta , of , the 
trading profit of Welwyn tAitjel lPro4ua^ 
interest on Amasco 6 per cm Loan $tbck. to 
August 31, 1963, and dividehdf from Didhy^ 
shire Stone. 

Your Directors recommend that the distribu¬ 
tion for the year 1963 be 10 per cent less tax 
based on the sbare capital of 1,442,027 Ordinary 
Shares of 5s. each. 

Shareholders will appreciate that the D«by- 
shire Stone Stock units being transferred to them 
will rank for the final dividend which that 
f'ompany will pay in September in respea of 
the year ending March 31, 1964, 

Derbyshire Stone Limited; Sales in both the 
liome and overseas markets and profits of the 
Derbyshire Stone Group to date for the year 
commencing April 1, 1963, have been excel¬ 
lent. 

Welwyn Metal Products limited: The 
profit, subject CO tax, amounted to £24,251 (1962 
£17,933). Both turnover and profit for the 
second year in succession constituted a record. 
T'lie order book is healthy and in the absence 
of unforeseen circumstances prospects for 1964 
arc good. 

Extraordinary General Meeting: Arising out 
of the acquisition of the Derbyshire Stone 
Ordinary Stock the Directors decided to dis¬ 
tribute approximately one half of the Derbyshire 
Stone Slock held., Tlie proposals for putting this 
into effect by means of a capital reduction were 
placed before the shareholders at the Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting on February 24, 1964, 
nnd received their approval, subject to ratifica¬ 
tion by the High Court. 

Approval was also given to the capitalisation 
of Reserves lo increase the Issued Share Capital 
to 1,442,027 fully paid shares of 2$. 6d. 
each. 

Providing these proposals receive High Court 
Approval, the assets Ot the Company, after the 
disuibution of the Derbyshire Stone Stock and 
after providing for the 6 per cent Unsecured 
Guaranteed Loan Stock of £150,000, will com¬ 
prise 241,200 Ss. units of Ordinary Stock la 
Defhyshire Stone and the assets of Welwyn 
Metal Products, and be apprechtbly in ^fie$a of 
£400,000. 

The report was adopted. 


V 
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PROVHJENTLIFE 
ASSOCIAtrON OF LONDON 
LIMITED 

A YEAR OF NEW RECORDS 

STATEMENT BY MR J. R, DAVY, JP 

*1^ Annual Gencnd Meeting the ciglity^ 
sixth 3 ^ar of the husines? of tfie Provident Life 
Association of London Limited will be held on 
May 13, 1964. The following statement by the 
me T R. T>avy, TPjT liAs hm dfeu- 
iated with the Accounts. 

I am pleased to report that 1963 w'as a year 
of well-salflitaii)ed fiipgrcss for Company. 

New SiUfns Assured in 196? Were £23,460,598 
and the increase of over £1^ millions upon the 
previous year's local was secured from policies 
other thaiii those carf^dog tlie right to a house 
purchase advance, for which quotas were main¬ 
tained ic the same level as in 1962. 

The new Annual Premium Income was 
£536,354 at compared with £574,410 for 1962. 
This reduction is more than accounted for by 
a fall in the number of large policies effected 
at advanced ages and also by a greater propor¬ 
tion of Whole Life and other protective con- 
traas which we welcome as signifying a greater 
SWarcticss of die value of Life Assurance protec¬ 
tion. During the year we decided on a 
considerable reduction of the amount which the 
Company was prepared to accept as single pre¬ 
miums for immediate annuities, since wc were 
able to finance our requirements for house 
purchase advances without recourse to this 
source. As a result, the amount of annuity single 
premiums taken during the vear was lower at 
£784,521. 

Deferred Annuities continue to make a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to our new Premium 
Income and we are planning further develop¬ 
ments of our service during the current year 
which w'ill enable us to offer even more attractive 
terms to employers. 


INCOME AND OUfCO 

Our Annual Premium Income for 1963 was 
£3,276,274—an increase of £232,559—and 
interest and dividends totalled £1,802,820—an 
increase for the year of £180,966. 

The gross interest yield on the Assurance 
Funds at £5 6s. 6d. per cent was 2s. 9d. per 
cent higher than for 1962. The continued rise 
in the rate of interest refleas both the replace¬ 
ment of older loans by new mortgages at higher 
rates of interest and the steady hicrease in our 
ponfolio of Stock Exchange investments. 

Payments under policies in 1963 amounted to 
£^353,541. This was an increase over 1962 of 
some £160,000 due to an increase in payments 
under maturing policies, annuities and sur¬ 
renders, offset in part by a marked reduction in 
payments under death daims. 

CoBimisiion, at £396,357 showed a reduction 
of £10,000 wholly due to the reduced intake of 
single premium annuities and it is gratifying that 
ocher expenses have remained constant on a 
rising premium Income. We have recently 
placed an order for the latest type of punched- 
card oi^pmeilC'inoorporatitig certain deccronic 
calculating featives which should cover the 
Company’s requincmems for some years ahead 
fmtil the* eventdal transfer to computer operathm 
becomes not only economically justifiable, but 
practically possible without the strains and dis¬ 
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locations which can so easily accompany such a 
•t«P- 

ASSETS 

Our total assets continue to grow at a satis¬ 
factory rate. At the end of 1963 they were 
£36,601,599, showing an increase lor the year 
of just over £2^ millions—within £500,000 of 
last year’s record increase in spite of the 
deliberate reduction in annuity single premiums 
about £750,000. During the year we Con¬ 
tinue our policy of scleaive buying of 
Equities and the aggregate value of all our Stock 
Exchange securities exceeds by an ample margin 
the amount at which they sta nd in the Balance 
Sheet. 

New loans amounted to £3,711,243 and the 
total of mortgages outstanding increased to 
£28,007,000. For the third year in succession 
there were fewer than one-fifth of ji, per cent of 
th^ loahk outauhKf^ upbn 
wga metre tium aix m<Siais tmy 

remarkable record. 


ACTUARIAL VALUATION 
The new surplus in the Life Assurance Fund 
was £615,206, an ixKrcasc of £144,027 over the 
corresponding figure for 1962. An exceptionally 
favourable naortality experience, the increase in 
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the gross rate .of;inttifest canted ionr the funds 
and a reduction in the initial strain Ibr dnglc 
pttmliitt jimiltties aU-«QtMribuicd‘m^ very 
satisfapiory rcsuli. The Directors have «no- 
ferted die sum of £40,000 from oon-diviiiUc 
profiu to the Profit & Loss Any mnr juid, after 
providing for a ceyenkmary bonus in the 
Panicipatmg Fund at die lecord rate of £3 per 
cent first declared for 1961, ouc very strong 
reserve position has been further strengthened' 
by the increase in The Surplus carried forward 
in the Life Assurance Fund to £595,689. 


The Directors have recommended the payment 
of a Final Dividend of 6d. per share upon the 
Ordinary Shares “ A ” and “ B,” making a total 
distribution of lid. for the year 1963. Thil; 
represents an increase for the year of Id. per 
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" "it’' is irriy' pfea^tiLr^ Onfe iifealn, in %ehaif 'k 


the Board, to pay tribute to the loyal and efficient 
work of dte J^ecutrae and Staff 

both at IHscriots under 

the cnttgdfc'^imd lIcilM of my 

colleagfM^ Crabbe, and to th|^ than for yet 
another ^ y^’s excellent QODtf|g|MQD to the 
progress ^'fhe Company. 



JEYES GROUP LIMITED 

(formerly Jeyes’ Sanitary Compounds Co. Ltd.) 

A YEAR OF GREAT PROGRESS 

The TOth Annual General Meeting was held in London on 22nd April 1964. 

Mr. R. G. Beroham, Ohuirmaii, presided and the following is a sonunary of his report 


Group nett sales were £6,077,323 com¬ 
pared with £2,870,223, Group nett profits 
before tax being £362,102 compared with 
£209,063. 

The total Issued capital at the end of 
1963 waa £859.974 oompared with £665,600 
Nett earnings, after tax, expressed as a 
percentage of Issued capital, Improved 
ft’om 22.5®o to 31.2*^o. The Board recom¬ 
mended a final dividend of 9d per share 
leds income tax ^bringing the total 
distribution for the year to Is Id per 
share less income tax. 

The authorised capital of the Company 
was increased ITOm £1,000.000 to 
£1,250.000 at an £xtraordlaai*y General 
Meeting held on the l2th March 1964. 
This enabled a rights Issue to be made 
which hod been well supported by share¬ 
holders. 

As a Public Company with an issued 
share capital now In excess of one 
million pounds, and which had paid 
regular dividends over the past five 
years, the shares had now acquii^ed 
ti'ustee status. 

HEW ACQUnmOlfS 

The outstanding feature of 1963 had been 
a series of acquisitions of comple¬ 
mentary baslnesses. In Apidl the Paro- 
zone Company Limited was acquired, 
and had been smoothly absorbed Into 
the Jeyes organisation. Since the 
introduction of the new plastic pack In 
September there had been a marked 
Improvement In the Company’s share of 
the household bleach ngagkst. Wimaol 
Limited, manufacturers of household 
bleaches and disinfectants bad also 
been acquired. 

In October a controlling Interest waa 


obtained in Three Hands Limited, a 
public company manufaclurixig disin¬ 
fectants, dishwashing nnd other house¬ 
hold products, and which also owned 
90% of Evan Williams (Holdings; 
Limited, manufacturers of toiletries and 
cosmotlcs.Three Hands Limited recently 
launched with success the new products 
So-Soft toilet tissue. In roll and inter- 
folded form, and Three Hands bleach. 
On 1st January 1964, Serta Limited, an 
energetic and successful company manu- 
faotnring and packing cosmetic and 
household aerosols for some of the 
leading companies in this field, had 
been acquired. 

BALES RISING JGVSRTWBERR 

Not only had total sales and profits 
benefited considerably ffom these ac¬ 
quisitions. but marked progress had 
been made with existing maiorlines,and 
the Company’s share of the toilet paper 
market had increased steadily. In¬ 
dustrial sales also showed a further 
substantial increase, and the Ohemlpol 
Diyisipn was being enlarged. Overseas 
associates repor^d sound nro^esa. 
Jeyes (Ireland) Limited hacf a very 
successful year and made a Valuable 
contribution to profits. Direct exports 
showed a substantial increase, pf&ticu- 
larly to European markets. 

imw imB 

The Board considered thati^the Oom-^ 
pony’s present title, Jeyes’ Sanitary 
Compounds Company Ltd., adopted In 
Wms oTd-CMhloned and no longer 
descriptive of the size and scale of the 
Company’s operations, was proposed . 
therofor6to ohang6 it tb JETES OROUP^ 
LIMITED. 
irrfiiTii-iriigiiiiiftiitiTffriW 
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L. RYA;N HQI-D,INGS 

iiMmp 

GROUP'S CONTINUtn 
PROGRtSS 

The Annual General Meetiim of T. Ryan 
foldings Limited was held on April 17tb m 
'ardiff, Mr L. Ryan Cchairman and managing 
ironor) presiding. 

In the course of his circulated siatcmeni, the 
^airman reported a continued increase in the 
w>up Profits for the year ended November 30, 
963, which before Depreciation and Taxation 
mounted to X.'4^0,000 against /J3f^0,000 in 1962. 
ptcr deducting Depreciation the Group Profit 
Before tnxittion was jC. 364,000, compared with 


;(;234,000 for the prcvio>u8 y«ar. . 

\sith Ta^tation, there afvallapl^ .frOm^ 
year's working a balance of jC250,000. An 
Interim Dividend of 20 per cent less tax* hadt ' 
been paid already, and in the light of the results 
the Directors recommended a Final Dividend of 
45 per cent less tax', compared with the forecast 
of 40 per cent less tax made at the time ot the 
rights issue in November, 1963. The total Divi¬ 
dend foi the year would therefoie be 65 per cent 
less tax* compared with *'5 per cent less tax in 
1962. 

'Pile Total Assets of the Gioup had now 
p.isscd ^2,00(l,()00 for the fu&l time to reach 
^2,035,000. 

The Ghairman Continued: At the present time 
we are operating 7 large Washing and Screening 
Plants, and 2 of the smaller version. An addi¬ 
tional large PUmt iij ^ust coming into pioductum 


it ||s a fdrrhcr 3 large 

fhe cutjfcpi Fifiandal Year. 

,, are also in course of fitulisiog the cstab- 
rishtdent 6f 'a rdifhdnd to centralise the dis- 
tribiuion of our procesKcd coal, and whilst this 
of itself will effect considerable saving in our 
ouroide road transport costs, it will still be 
necessary for iis to extend oUr Ovi'n transport 
licet. 

The Phiii TTire side has coi^tinucd^ to develop 
aggressively and new' machines are beinji; Jpiir- 
cha.Ned all the while to meet the demand for 
the Group’s Plant. We itow Operate 89 ftuston 
Hucryus tUeavators and 39 heavy carih-itiovihfe 
Items of Plant. 

Your Board is confident that the ntomentum 
of the Group's^ grqwtli will continue uuaba^ted, 
and in particular, w’c arc concerned lo-^hccn- 
trare particularly on the expansion of PliifU 
1 lire Division. 



The .^nnu.ll Meeting of flu- Wilio’nl 
Provident Institution will be held on .M.iv 12, 
1964, at 4S’, (iitKceliurch Srreer, 1 ond«in, 
E(:3. 

'J'hc following .lie cxiiacis fiom ihe luldiess 
which will be subrniiied by the (.hanman, 
Mr I.awrencc Emlyii Douglas Sevan : 

'Phe end ol 1963 completed oyr irienniuni 
and there is miuh to lay befote you*.' 

In the first place I must refer with the 
greatest regret to the decision taken by 
Mr U. li. Melville iliai, having passed bis 
eightieth biithday, he must retire honi the 
Board. Polic >lu>fdeis and all who know him 
W'ill share with lu iliis loss of one pre¬ 
eminent in the l.ile Assurance wot Id 

MW lUISIMSS rilOC.KlSS 

We made consideiablc slndcs in new' busi¬ 
ness again in 1963, recording figures ol jusr 
over 1,20 million net sums assured. I his is 
more ilian twice the new business figure five 
years ago ; it is the result of great efforts by 
a growing number of braitch officials and by 
a hardworking head office staff, and it reflects 
great credit on them all. 

The overall increase of 20 per cent in 
new business in 1963 over 1962 is slightly 
higlier than the national avenge, and is sure 
proof that the Institution is obtaining its full 
share of new life assurance business being 
transacted throughout the country. Many a 
problem can be solved by hfc assurance and 
wc aim to give the best possible service by 
finding the most effective solution for each 
individual case. 

NEW POLltUvS 

In 1963 we handled a growing amount of 
whole life assurance, and wc have recently 
published special rates for larger policies. 
These rates offer an inexpensive way of pro¬ 
viding essential cover for dependants or of 
making funds available to meet estate duty 
liabilities. 


We have also is«iued a new spcviul policy 
for employers to provide pensions lor their 
senior staff and clciical employees. This 
plan IS called 'Fop Level Security ; its teitns 
.lie aitraLiive and it is pariiculaily sunablc 
lor senior excLUiivcs where a Top Hal policy 
IS recognised as having spcual atb.images. 

Both of these relate to policies where the 
benefits are tully guaranteed—that is t<) say 
ih.n they do not depend upon tutuie piofics. 
This has the advantage of keeping the 
piemiums as low' as possible. 

INVI SI All.MS 

The rale of interest earned on the funds 
rose from /i6 17s. lid. per cent in 1962 to 
/.7 Os. 5d. per cent In 1963. 'J’his continuing 
increase is largely due to higher dividends on 
our ordinary share holdings, represenling 
greater industrial .letiviiy and piospeniy in 
most of the countries concerned. Improved 
income has also been received from our 
investment in freehold and leasehold pioper- 
rics—the result of sound management and 
continual efforts to impiovc these properties. 

ifoMis ni11 \u\iION 

The rates of bonus declared for the three 
years ended December 31, 1963, were the 
highest basic lates that we have ever declared, 
'i'hc rates allotted on the mam classes ot full 
profit {Tolicy were as lollows: 

Whole Life Assurance 70s. pei vciu per 
annum 

Endowment .Assurance 52s. 6d. to 67s. 6d. 

per cent per 
annum 

Self Employed Deterred 
Annuiiies 50s. per cent per 

annum 

Members will thus have had considerable 
additioQx to Uie value of their policies, enjoy¬ 
ing in this way the benefits of mutual life 
assurance and participating in the prosperity 
of industry and commerce. 


Whilst the year 1963 proved imsMCccv^ful in 
our quest for other Plant lli^e BuoinosKejt Ihut 
might siiiiably be merged i«L'Whh your,- own 
(b'oitp, your Directors ore continuing to keep 
ih.ii aspect of our development prominently in 
mind. 

'fhe report and aecounis wvi*^ adopted. 

.^t a subscfiuent extraordinary mec/ipg 

the proposals to increase the Comprtny^s avifhoV- 
ised shaic capital fiom /,'.500,000 to £1,000,00^ 
by the creation of 10,000,000 new Ordinary 
Shares of Is, each, to make a onc-For-one scrip 
issue, and to alter the Articles of Association, 
were approved. 


KUWAIT on. COMPANY 
11 MIXED 

IN I9bj 

The Company’s Annual Review, printed 
for the first tunc in Kuwait, has just been 
published. 

The mam feature of the year’s W'ork, 
was the inrensitied drilling pro¬ 
gramme. Using eight rigs, 23 cxploraiory 
or appraisal wells and 28 development 
wells were completed. C'rude oil produc¬ 
tion, at 95.7 million tons, was 5.4 per 
cent higher than in 1962. Refinery 
tliroughput capacity was increased from 
190,000 to 250,OOt) barrels a day at a 
cost of £1.4 million and facilities for pro¬ 
duction of liquefied peiroleum gas were 
extended. 

Oil exports, which exceeded two 
million barrels on 126 days in the year, 
totalled 90.3 million tons. Of this 26 per' 
Cent was delivered to the UK, 35 per cent 
to other European countries, and 15 per 
cent to Japan. 

In introducing a scholarship scheme for 
Kuwaiti studenis to undertake graduate 
and post-graduate courses at technical 
colleges and Uni versifies in the UK and 
USA, the , ConifXiny further extended 
its. pdicy of contributing towards higher 
tducatkm of Kuwaitis and of developing 
them for more responsible posts jn foe 
Company. 
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COMV^^^Y MEienNG fttCORI'S THE ECOli«2>MlSf A^RIL ’Zj. 


SCHWEPPES LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS OF WIDELY DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES 


The siMv-sevemh Annual Gcneiii Meeting of 
Schwoppes X^imited will be held on Thursday, 
May 14, 1964., at 13 noon at Grosvenor House 
(Park .Suite;, London, Wl. 

The following are extracts fiom the suueincju 

by the Hon. Hanning l^hilipps, MHE, the 
cltairman: 

With the greatest regret I have to report that 
during die year your Board suflered the loss of 
two of its outst^diog members, in Sieptcinber 
Mr H. A. F. Canfield and in October of Sir 
Frederic Hooper. 

(Jtn Jtis fttll staietnent the Chainmn then 
recorded in fuoj'e detail the sen ices given by 
iifr Canfield and Sir Frederic.) 

In face of these sad losses we can congratulate 
cwrsetves on the fact that Mr Harold Watklnson, 
having been appointed a Group managing 
direaor at the ^ginning of the year, was well 
placed to take over the complete direction of 
your company^B affairs. 

HOMI. IKAIMNt. 

An intensive and successful sales drive by 
Schweppes (Home) Limited resulted in a sub¬ 
stantial Increase in sales volume for all our m:iin 
product groups, whidi reflect great credit <m oin 
highly skilled sales force after the disastrous 
weather of the first ten weeks of 196J. Aided 
by a record-breaking Christinas, wc were iinally 
able to wipe off the heavy dciicil of the earlier 
pan of the year and equal the liguic of 1962. 
In the lust quarter of the year Uie Home Cxim 
pany introduced its new carUinaicd drink 
B ra w r, which has made an cncmimging start ,^11(1 
will, we believe, be a valuable addiiion lo our 
range. 

The Rose Kia^Om Sales Co. Ltd. now has 
one ol the most cfBrieni sales forces M.r\ing the 
grocery and allied trades, l>uring 1963 the coni- 
ptiny lias subsianiially inercascJ iis sliarc of the 
grocery nvirkci for conccnirutcd noTt drinks. 

The Park Bottling Company Limited bottles 
«nd sells Pepsi-Cola under licence from Pepsi- 
(Xihi ComvHtuy of USA. Its Park KoyiU boil ling 
plum, is now producing at close to cniiacUy and 
stocks uie supplcuunuud by production of 
Pepsl-Cola ui a^oba Schw'cppc.s' factories. 

During 1903 we luite complertd the reorganl- 
s;(t{on ]>fograiinne for Chivors-Hmtlcy limitcil 
to which 1 referred last 5’e.ir. All pvodueiiou 
iiepartmeius arc now operating smooihh and 
cnic*iemly. Very consideruMe eevuotnies have 
|>een achieved and thic comp.tny is. now OLieraiini; 
on a Mitinluctory profit-nuiking basis YCV- lia\e 
t’liioved an oiilsi.indiug sikcvss with our 
premium quality Hartley New Jam i.mge made 
by a process unique in this coihuiv. 

\Vui. Mttorboniie & Somt liniited h.ive well; 
maiauiitcd dicir s{ik’s bgures ducing ilw year 
tnd Iwve yielded saq^ifacuir^ puutus. W’c luno 
now completed extensions of this, company's 
faciory at Aylesbury to meet the riwic.ising 
dem^d fw their Im«. 

WJHSLVS TRAPfINiC, 

Schweppts (Apnt^ui) Idmked Again etirued 
record pfofit< » Ui ffeacrid; our AuBtrolUin and 
New eoidpKtitfe are Amhorkiug «tt an 

fmbkkiUR policy of dcvdopcnnin which should 
Show increasingly satisfactory resultA over ‘the; 
next few years.,, _ . .. ’ 


The prunis of Schweppes (South Africa) 
LimUed showed a small decrease for the year 
ended May 31, 1963. Since that dale the growth 
of the South African eConom\ gives us cause to 
look for an increase in proliis for the current 
yc.ir. 

I am pleased to lepori ilic success of our plan 
for Schweppes (USA) Limited to introduce 
Schweppes Bitter Lemon to the USA market 
In 1963 sales of this new product amounted lo 
over one-third of our Tonic swics which them¬ 
selves showed an increase of 15 per cent over 
the previous year. 

During this la^t summer Sdiweppea (CujniMlft) 
Limited test marketed Bitter Lemon in 
Montreal, Canada, The results achieved in July, 
amounting to 65 per cent of Tonic sales—whicli 
were themselves a ^thkd lliA ’ 

figure for 1962—scaled ifiif siicce^^ of^thh "KSt' ' 
fAuket. By the end of tlie year Bitter Lemon 
had been introduced in all major markets in 
Eastern C'nnada and by nest Bpriug ,wc 
this product to be avottnHe flghf Across itic 
countrv. 

I K\NClOSf:^ AN4>.ficmsi* 

Schweppes. Excluding the many franchises 
in the Ameiicas iniinedialelv coniiolleci by 
Schweppes (USA) Limited, we aie now bottling 
in 22 coiinirics. Their rortl soles iiTcrcnscti b\ 
over one quitter in 1963. 

L. Rose Si Cos In addiiion to the four 
countries wh^ic we Jiavc nssociaretl or siibsidhiry 
companies, Rose’s Lime Juice is protfucwl in len 
countries under franchise agrecnicnis. Three 
more flanthise^ will be opened in 1964. 

Prc.scrve.s, Our Group is ihe lirgesi single 
exporter of Janis and Marmalades. Tuniovei in 
1963 w.is appieciably above that foi 1962. 


SlAfI 

It is no Joimality tliat I sl^iild again diaw 
youi atieiuion to Utc cxcellcMU work done by 
our hUtl ill ail departments and grades. At 
home it has, as i have already reported, been a 
testing year bin with their cmluiskistk; aud loyal 
yupport our proliknin have been successfully 
Overcome. In ou|;^ companies and franchises 
ovcrsc^as we have equal reason u> cofigratulate 
dieir mnnagc*fiiuuts and staffs on theii continued 
remarkable progress. 

I 

SALIENT FICURfiS t 

i r R 

FROM THE ACCOUNTS | 

^i 1963 1963 I 

i ! issued C:»pkaf .£10,195,816 £10,195.816 P 

I I 

i Reserves .ind Un- ’ B 


distributed profit. 

13.475.393 

13.841.800 

Group Profit. 

6.059,006 

5.451,310 

Taxation.. 

3.384.050 

3,004,022 

Profit after Tax .... 

2.162.234 

1 . 939.935 

D!vUcM,h. 

l,25l,«86 

i,2»4,«9er 

Depreciation ...... 

1.462,267 

I.ISS.IQP 

Traniiter to Rese^es 

61^8»r 

508.(21' 

Carried Fofwa/d .., 

998,442 

97».0<» 


S - 


LAr^DMAMK 

ViLis'^.Ai^'aVSTrIa'’' 

The Annual General Meeting of tiSl EF 
REICHISCHF. LXNDEimANK. w<u» held i 
Vienna on March 17tlt and ^hc following pi 
details of the report presented, by ihC'Board « 
Dircciors ; 


R(vn w 

The Bank's operations did not follow ; 
ujiifomi pattern iti 1963. Apart ffom som 
secTors where growth exceeded, the increase nu 
of the preceding year, others showed ti slowi 
expansion or even, experienced a decline. Altc 
gether, however, the LXNDERBANK’S bus 
ness volume continued to rise in the year undi 
review, . 

Tocak turnover in oqrrcM Recounts, includin 
1 UiiiA^tllins ob jtfmunts. climbed t 

Sch.375,OOOin. from Sdh.^LOOOm. in 1962. Th 
number of accountsend of Dccembei 
1963, totiilled 236,931* 

Compared with l962»jBMit operations shovvci 
a sUglit improvemeftk rr'fbis was in line witi 
accelerated groivili of tfe economy, alihougl 
b^ic capital inveatlDetits MM failed to provid 
stronger impulses. TIte Bmilt's credit volume ii 
1963, excluding IiRF-M«rrfiall Plan counterpar 
crcdii,s< rose by Sch.l8Xro. or 3.2 per cent i< 
Sch.5,992111. In 1962, the expansion ainouatei 
to only .ScU.31ai., or 0.5 per cent. ‘Hie ireni 
towards short-teiin credits cominueil last yc.ii 


FORMC.N HlIKIMSS 

'I’Jie further libcralisarion *of inicm.itiona 
monetary transactions stimulated the growth o 
the Bank's foreign businc.ss. In order lo copi 
witli tills cxpimsion, the l.XNDERBANK, a: 
one of Austria's largest Ivmks, considered i 
nccessaiy to strengilicn its financial one 
organisational capiKiiy. 

Foreign exchange transactions, together will 
turnover on foreigner's free Schilling accoiiiit: 
increased by Sch.2,950in. last year, cxccecKni 
by far the 1962 rise of Scli.l,300m. The numbej 
of foreign cxdinngc transactions completed ir 
1963 went up to 665,(KK>. 

BALANCl SHLr;i, J’llOH I AND DIVIOFM) 

Showily atpiin a tHHieeahle upturn, the 
Ixtlanee sheet total in 1963 rose ScbuLOI^m 
or 11.1 pev eem, to Sch.I0,203in. Ihis eoiii< 
pares favourably ^itli tlic two preceding ycill^ 
when the iui.'rea«ie amounted to Sdi,984in. anc 
Sch.612m, ret<pectiveiy. Key factor in ilk 
cxt^iuisioii was, of course* the rbe in funds from 
outside soiu'Ces uhidl went up by Seh.9b0jn 
Savings dcpcvsiis tiloiiv? up by 14.H per tent, 
accounted fiv' Sdi.342m, ,Iu 1962 sa slugs 
deposits went up by Sch31lru. 

Total czipilal and resenx's, aficc appiiriwi.i- 
tioQs, expanded to Sch.98Um. rc|>rcscntmg Ib.f^ 
per cent of deposits, as agLiinxt 11.9 per cent .i 
year ago. The LaNDERBANK'S total 
liquidity climbed• to cent by the end of 

the year, cqn^xixi'd vyith 61 per. ccu^ on 
DeccmbcE 3L 1962. ■ 

The BatikV incrcoficd boshoess was not 
accomixuded by a oorrespondtog e»p<tfksion in 
earnifig*. The inflow of funds, fxriinerily the rise 
q|!^ the^ move expemive oavinga and interbank 
deposits, required higher interest payments 
which were not offset by the limited rcyiyal in 









m EOONte^ST A»It 25/ 

crcdic opemciont. Iti ftdcHHokt, the reductioti ^ 
bank rate by a hatf per cent towards the middle 
(of the year affccti^ tnter^ earned. Con- 
' curbently, peraeiulcl cotts^ roao by 13J per echt 
in eonneodon with a new obllectivc bargaining 
contract. I^tcriais oOscs and depredation also 
edged up. 

Net; earnings, after laxi.^, totaJlcd Sdi.53xn. 
Of this, Sch.30in. Was appropriated to reserves,', 
leaving a 1963 prolit of Sch.25m. Sch.lm. 
carried over from die preceding year brought 
lotjl net profit to Sdi.26m. I'lijs allowed again 
the payment of a 10 per a.‘ut dividend on rlie 
share capital of Sch.2^m. 

\ The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forv^'ard by the Board were adopted. 
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. .$TQCKfiCMUM» 

(Contproasedf-Air Engineer) ' 

ANOTHER RECORh'VtAk 

GROUP TURNOVER DOUBLED IN HVJE YEARS 


BANQUt 

” FRANCAISE DU 
COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 

The Annual GcficrM Meeting bf the 
Rmque Hraiiyaise du Commerce Exterieiir 
tvits held on March 1^, 1964. Mr Georgos 
Assteot wks in the chair, asKistvd by Mr 
< fshriel PerHonnax, Deputy 4;httinnan, and ^ 
Mry Jijicqiies rChaiiK, jGoper^ Manager. 

1[h^ re^C'foi^ 19p3, i^ad.'^n j 

behalf' oT the Bolird' o'f Dfrectors, showed ' 
a balance sheet total of Frs. 928^000,000* 
the increase of 15.2 per cent being largely 
accounted for by export finance tiansiic- 
tions by way of bills of exchange. 

'Ihe net profit showed a slight advance 
on the previous year’s figure, totalling 
Frs. 3,953,876.60 as against Frs. 
3,676,343.44 after the dedncrioii of 
cli.irges, amortisation and provision. 

After die Auditors’ report had been 
heard, the accounts and the proposals on 
the distribution of profit wertN'adopted 
unanimously. 'HiC dividend has been 
fixed at 9 per cent and calculated on the 
capital for the time being paid up thereon, 
which had been r.iiscd fnim Frs. 15m. 
to Frs. 28m. during the year. 

The Bank’s total resources, after fresh 
appropriations to the rc.scrves and dis¬ 
regarding provisions and amortisation, 
have now reached the figure of Frs. 
59,040,000.00. 


I hr 

1:( ononiist 


The Annual Oeneral Meeting of Allas Copco 
AB ^vas held ott' Friday, April 17th, in Sioirk- 
holm^ 

Ottnt Nib von Sioyent peesided. 

The following is an extract' from the eifeu- 
lareil siHicmLmr; • 

The disposable profit acedrding to the con- 
sulktated baKuice < sheet for rlie Adax C^opco 
(jroup of Companies amoimts to x.6,765,000 
fi>r 1963 (the previous ye4r £5^82^)00), the net 
profit <]f iJie Group for the year being / 2.4114X10 
ilic prev^ious year'£1,5884X10}. 

SAirS AND IHLIVIRUS 
Generally favourable c<Jonomlc and political 
conditions have prevailed during tlic past yenr 
in the majority of the (Company's ioiporiam 
m.irkclR. As a result, the Group's mini nim- 
‘ nvrr has re ach ed 'a tnghcr trvel than in any 


The increaae ttt erdeirs for comracfoti^ tools 
haR been ewn naenne autfced tfia* 4o£ portable 
aimprc4s(ir«. Tbe hew blcaittn^'iQi^utkificd >io 
Inst year’s Annual Report have aobC veith a good 
receprioa ami liave gteatlj oamztbuted ‘ to ibe 
sales results. .Ddweries of'petnd-drtv'CD. drillt 
have also incceased. 

The Gompany is ulso abk: to fooord ao imeteaso 
in the 6 r1i: 9 of lk>u and bmvf rock drUU, Good 
reMjbs have born achieved dBroqifa thc incroduo*' ' 
lion of ligiu^tfiffht rock drilla combiiied thih x 
“auto-feeds” for rumacUiot* heavy moohaiiiscdt^ 
liBig-hoJe equipment for the olifisas aadmecy and ; 
crawler-mounted units for; bepcb drilling, 

riie overbutdeii driilitig MOtHdd pAfi now been 
imroducod in a greot many COiihttokis. ft has 
proFved Raperior to other driUhig mothodi for 
underwater bliisting. Rjcamplca td die work'for 

which. >hW «'>'»«’*(Elfh glV tiwd Imrtvmr . 

unporiaiu successes have been gaif 
1963. 

'I’he uK'iease in sales of point-^spraying' 
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. T^dcjTR ifcvivdd by the Farmt <onipKny ip i 
1963 amounicd lo £17,450,000 as aL'uinsi 
£15,660,000 in the previous year. 'The figures 
for the Group as a wJiolc, i.c., s.Ucs lo ilic final 
purchasers, give however a more coiiccl basis 
on ■ which lo judge the year’s results. Tlic 
Group's toijil invoicing increased during 19o3 
from £40,140,000 to £46,480,000. Toial incom¬ 
ing order.s were appioximaicly 19 per tenl 
greater ihqii in 19&2. 

Sw'eden is siill oiie of ilie Gioup's iiuvst im¬ 
portant markets. Orrnpared with ilte previous 
year, sales in Swe<k*n showed a mtirkcd increase. 
In the other markets there has also been a 
general increase, apart from a few touniiics 
where unfav<»urablc poliuc;il condiiioris have 
tended to be restrictive. In Furope, defi\erics 
lo the HliC area from die Group's conipanies 
in Ihe past few 3'c.irs have been greater than 
those to the IU"rA countries. In .spite of the 
difficulties which have bcsci Ihe neizotiutions 
between the Common Market ami liTT'A, and 
ihe fears fell in thi.s connection for SwexJish 
exports, the lead won by the Group’s c.Nporis 
to the F.nC has been further acceinuaicd in 
the paw two u> ihrec years. Other majw nurketR 
where sales have Ixen outstandingly successful 
include South America, Ausirulia, India and 
Africa. 

The X^iwnpRny’s ins'entmeins m the .SwTihsh 
Ijjmco Syhdicafe amminied to ai the 

turn of tile year. During 1963, iliis mining eom- 
- pany produced 2.4 million tons of ore and 
deUvered 2.3 million tons. It is esumaicd ihai 
production in 1964 will be 6.5 million ions. 

ntoDucr sAi I s 

In vaiuA, compressors still ans\^eL for the 
greaicsT part of Group sales. In the case of 
portable cotnpres^ors^ it is encouraging to note 
that the increase in sales has been accomp.micd 
by an even and satisfactory disliihuiion owr a 
large number of markets. 

Sales of xtatinnary compressot s have increased 
considerably, and there has been a record 
increase in the .sales of indtLsuial iooL\ during 
the-year.' With the current motlcrnisation, die 
tools pirogrsunme, the Company hUK been abk 
•o market ft new series -of sni.'Hl drilH. - * 



meuf and imali cbfMprvssorr over'The previous 
yeftr 'is the'git‘Rt<»t Rlmwn fhd Gotnfmiiy 'for 
Ihese products.‘ ' ■ ' ■’ * 

A iuitliec inetcase can he noted in'^rlia * sales 
of Sandvik mHg^teit-car^^le iipped steels^ iThe 
close collabonition helwcen Sandvik aiiJ the 
(ionipjny to develop .suitiibly balanced contbina- 
lions of lock drills aiid UrHl steels has cuntri- 
buieti coasiJerably lo the Strong posiiion that 
has been achieved on the market. 

l>I.VM.(>PAl>Nr AND Ri:SliARCM 

K.aiionalisaiion of the compressor scries and 
the development of new rock driH.s and drilling 
tiiurs have been continued. The new scries of 
impact wmiches, as i\cll as other rotating tools, 
has been extended. The Compan/s scries of 
paint siarayhig equipment has been com¬ 
plemented by equipment for high-prcssUrc 
spraying. 

'fhe .application of the results from earlier 
research into noise problems has dlso been cot- 
ilnned, bt^th for compr^sors and for tools, ahd 
pMtiicularly for rock drills. 

Tlic rcscardi being conduacd In conjunction 
wiih products dc\'ek)pmcnt has been further 
eMended while, for the purpose Of assisting the 
technical dcparcmentR in solving bio-tedino- 
Jngical problems of design in connection with 
vBrious products, a medical constiluint Ims been 
appoimod by the Company* 

INI. YlAlt’s RLSLIir , 

The activiiicR abroad have avkdlc a greater con¬ 
tribution Than the limne sector i<i the ycaf's 
rtRiilr. * 

ProciiciiUy all the CIompanyN siibsidiaffes, both 
kit Sweden and abroad, have slwiwn sotisflictory 
resuUs, i > . . - . 

'Die net profit of iJie Parent C'ompany for the 
yoir was £946,518 (lasr year £854,000). The 
^ard recommeods a dividend of 4.9- per 

cent} per j>Iiare. _ n’ 

The report was adopted. 
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THE NATIONAL* MUTUAL , 
LIFE ASSUrAKOE SOCIETr 

CONTINUED EXPANSION 

SUMMARY OF MR KENNETH MOORE’S 
STATEMENT 

The one hundred und thirty-fourth Annual 
General Meeting of the National Mutual Life 
Assurance Society was held on A^ril 21 sc at the 
head office, No. 5 Bow Churchyard, London, 
RC4. Mr Kenneth A. £. Moore, FCA, the 
chairman, presided. 

In his statement, which had already been 
circulated to the Society’s members together 
with the annual report and accounts for 1963, 
Mr Moore referred to the expansion of the 
Society’s new business and said that the objec¬ 
tive in expanding the organisation was not 
growth for growth’s sake, but rather to spread 
the burden of inevitably increasing overheads 
over a greater premium income. 

THE SOCTETYN ASSETS 

The invested funds of the Society, which were 
constantly under review by the Board, now ex¬ 
ceeded £30 million. Broadly speaking, die main 


COAAPANY MtLTlNG lUiPOKi^i 

chmogea during, the (|ast year* were a reduction 
of some 000 fixed'itu^eii stocks and 
increases of nearly £3 million in equities, of 
iC200,O0Oin properties and of £l million in mort¬ 
gages and loaits. Of the Society’s total assets 
about 37} per cent at current market prices were 
invested in equities which during the year appre¬ 
ciated by £1,230,000. This appreciation was off¬ 
set to a modest extent by depreciation of fixed- 
interest securities. 

The substantial proportion of funds invested 
in equities, though highly desirable on a long¬ 
term view, was not without its effect on imme¬ 
diate yields, but in spite of this element the gross 
yield on the Life .Assurance Fund had increased 
during the past year from £6 Is. lid. per cent 
to £6 5s. 6d. per cent. 

From the net appreciation of marketable 
securities during the past year £250,000 had been 
transferred to the Life Assurance Fund and the 
balance of £871,654 had been added to the 
investment reserve, which stood at just over 
£3i million. This reserve represented 30 per 
cent of the market value of equities or rarlier 
more than 15 per cent of all marketable securities 
and was additional to the general reserve of 
£l million set up some years ago. These reserves 
together form a not inconsiderable safeguard 


THfi HCONOMIST, APRIL 25, 1S>64; 
against iIk uncertainties of the scquriiy tuarket^# 

DIRECTOR A re 

The chairman referred with, regret to the I 
retirement of Lord Layton, C'H, on grounds of 
age, and paid a tribute to his distinguished ser¬ 
vices to the Society during the past 43 years. 
Thanks were also expressed to Mr H. P. R. 
Hoarc. who letircd from the Board in December 
after service of twenty years. Sir Frederick A. 
Hoare, Barr, and Mr D. A. Pease had joined 
ihe Board during the past year. 

The report and accounts weic unanimouslv 
adopted and tlie retiring dirccutts, Mr Nicholas 
Davenport, the Right Honourable the liarl of 
Rothes, Mr M. H. Oram. Sir Frederick A.^ 
Hoare, Bart, and Mr D. A. Pease were duly 
re-elected. ^ 

V; 

LXrUAOUDINARV CENFRAI. Mrill.Nt. 

'The Annual General Meeting was followed 
immediately by an Extraordinary General 
Meeting at which the members approved cer¬ 
tain amendments designed to ^ broaden the 
Society’s Mcinoiandum and Articles of Asso¬ 
ciation. 

TTie proceedings closed with a vote of ihanks 
to the chairman proposed by Mr Paul Watson. 




THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LIMITED 

Substantial Improvement in Group Earnings 


The Seveety-first Annual General Meeting 
of The Capo Asbeftlos Company Limited will 
be held on May 12th in London. 

The following Is an extract from Hie circu¬ 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr R. H. 
Dent : 

It is with pleasure that I am able to present 
to you figures which show a substantial 
improvement upon those for 1962. The higher 
earnings were derived mainly from the home 
factories, while profits in South Africa and 
elsewhere overseas have been maintained at 
their pievious level. 

After deducting all charges except taxation, 
the net profit the Group amounted to 

£1,648,347 compared with £1,283.793 in 
1962. Taxation, however, totals £710,925 
against only £269,948 in 1962. You will recall 
that special circumstances arose in 1962 
following a change in the basis of taxation in 
South Africa which, together with ceilain 
other tax benefits, aecouutcd for the excep¬ 
tionally low figure for that year. This year 
the charge for tax is calculated in normal 
conditions and the net profit of the Group 
after taxation amounts to £937,422, as com¬ 
pared with £1,013,845 in 1962. 

Your Board is recommending a final divi¬ 
dend of 15 per cent on the Ordinary shares, 
which with the interim of 5 per cent gives 
a total of 20 per cent for the year, as against 
17i per cent for 1962 when in addition a 
bonus of per cent was paid. 

It is further proposed that the remainder 
•f the net profit after the payment of the 
Freferenoe and Ordinary dividends and other 
appropriations be carried forward making, 
tofetbw with the unappropriated balance 
from prevtoua years, a toial of £3,125,687 
compared with £2,699,421 a year ago. 

GENERAL RCVIEW 

Shareholders will by now be weary of 
constant reminders of the wintry weather of 


the early months of 1963, but few concerns 
can have eniiicl) escaped their consequences. 
Every section ot our business at home siifteicd 
in some device, and in certain cases, notably 
Ihe market fi>r i)ur building materials, recov- 
eiy was slow. From midsummer onwards, 
however, the demand for the C'ompan>'s pro¬ 
ducts showed a marked improvement in almost 
all sectors and early shortfalls were soon 
made good. By the end of the year sales 
from the United Kingdom subsidiaries showed 
an increase of slightly more than 10 per cent 
over 1962. while sales fiom overseas sources 
also increased, and the vear ended with the 
order book fuller than it had been for a 
considerable time. 

As 1 previously indic.alcd migfnt bo the case, 
this comparatively .small additional turnover, 
combined with strcnuqjqs efforts to limit ex¬ 
penditure and improve ’cfiiciency, lias shown 
gratifying icsnlts. 

Having referred in detail to the Group’s 
various trading concerns, namely, the Mines 
Division, the Insulations Division. Board Pro¬ 
ducts Division, Engineeiing Division and the 
Overseas Division, the chairman continued : 


Oil HOOK 

On this uccasion last vear, I c\pfc>seil the 
belief lhat tiailing conditions would impiove 
dining the >ear, and tins has happily pioved 
to he the case. Allhuiigh llieic aie still some 
lacloiies at home operating below full capa- 
cil>. additional turnover, combined wit+i stiiii- 
gent measures to effect economics and incieasc 
clheiency, has helped to bring higher earnings. 

In con Mast to last year, the early months of 
1%4 have biought us brighter prospects almost 
everywhere, and apart From the seasonal drop 
in the summer, there is every reason to believe 
that the demand tor our products will remain 
good for the lesi of the vear and into 1965. 

Political events may cast svmie unceitainty 
upon businc.ss in this counliy during coming 
months, and theic are signs that it may be 
difficult to muintuin a stable rate of national 
economic giowth. It is moic than a possi¬ 
bility that there will be some sloim) passages 
in store for industry in 1965. 

The South Afiiean s»eeae i$ ope pf egt^tne 
buoyancy and confidence, ^aiKl'our mi fifes* are 
well equipped to meet thfe Cilllls upojfl Ififein . 
dining 1964 and beyond. • 


Jllb f'APE ASBESTOS COMPANY I.IMHED. 

114 4L 116, PHrli Streer. Undon. W.l. 
ilun. President: Gdcs \e\Mou, Af.ff.l.. 

BOARD OF DJRFXTORS 
R. II. DLNT, Cbairinati and Managiiiff nirecutr 
S. O. H. POLLLN, M.B.E., l.D,. DcmilyC'hHlnnan 
G. COCJRTAULD J. Cl. MACKCURTAN 

L. C. I>\WSON M. A. F. NEWTON 

I he Right Hoii. lORD ELTON R. ST. G. RILFY 

R. GAZE, ll.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.l.C. T. MUIR WAHDLN. O.B.I 


I Tsiiied Ordinary Capital ... 

I Insued Preference Capital .. 

I Capital and Revenue Kcscives 

j Fixed Assets ... 

* Trade lovestmonu . 

I Net Current Aisoiv. 


■ Net Profit of the Group after ail cluirges otli^r ityui taxation 

I Taxation of the year . 

I Net Profit attributable to The Cape A^bexios Company Limited 


£ 

3.713,000 

250,000 

8.451,000 

1962 

£ 

.L711,000 
250,00(» 
8.034,000 

l<«6l 

£ 

3.71.1.000 

250,0(X» 

7.493.000 

I960 1 

^ 1 
3.705.000 
250X100 1 
7.097.000 1 

0.288.000 

245.000 

6.760.000 

6.4,16.000 

245,000 

6.091,000 

5 At 1.000 
260.000 
6.284.000 

5.957.000 1 
146,000 1 
S.998.000 1 

13,293.000 

12.772,000 


l2,lof.'000 1 

1.648,000 

711,000 

905.000 

T.284,000 

270.000 

992.000 

1,703.000 

767.000 

896.000 

1,859.0ob 1 
842.000 1 
9553100 1 

— -4- — J 





tHfi ECOkOMiSt APKIt li, 15(54 

BANKlEUMi; 
LE-ISRAEL B.M.i / 

CONTINUED GROVmt 

Th« 4i»kt««nth Aimual Klecdng of 

the Bank, being the sixty-second since the 
establishn^t of the business of the Aogl^ 
Palestine Bank, was held in Tcl-Aviv on 
April 19, 1964. 

In bis addreM the Chairman, Dr Y. Foeider, 

1 drew attention to the Bankas growth during the 
f year as evidenced by the fact that.toul asseta 
increased by approximately 16 per cent to 
XL. 1,461 million, and the total consolidated 
figures by aptxoximatdy 19 per cent to UL.2,371 
million. Total deposits of the pubUc--exclud« 
ing Government deposits-—had risen by some 
20 cent and bad, for the first time, passed 
the IL.1,00Q million mark. The'developinent 
of tfic Bank’s figures during the past thr^e yeafs 
had far outstrii^!>ed Che increase of the QrOss 
b^fUioHid^Pioduct aiMiof th»u>tal AM^y simply. 

1962 and 1963 the Bank had tq make two 
Successive issues of capital to improve the ratio 
of capital to deposits, and the Bank’s paid up 
^apiial and reserves now stood at n^^arly IL.60 




milUbii.' The last issuo 
written in London and 
by S. G. Warburg 
Benson Lfipltfd md K. 

and in New Yqjk byl_ _ 

headed by/Kohn Lod> £ Co. Inc. 

The disposed net.pr^t for the year was 
IL.3,803,0^ as against |L.2,087,462 for 1962, 
after the usual provisions' for taxation, deprecia¬ 
tion, etc. and after ample provisi^ tejhuil^ j 
reserves. A sum of IlL2,000,00b tiaa D^n‘ 
appropriated to the Reserve Fund and a total 
cUvid^d of 12i per Cetit;for the ye^ tfas again 
being proposed, to which the sltkre;; issued 
towards end of 196$'were npe cntldeidL In 
, a44itk)% the Directors pipposcd the distribuiw 
bf a 10 j^er cent share, ^nus, which one-dmo 
disirlbutidn wotdd imuipve tlie yield on, die 
Brink’s stock and vthichj was payable oh both 
die <dd snd the new sto^. ^ 

The Chairmim th^ d^t it lehhfh ^hli 
ever-indecasing encroachment of the public 
sectpr-Mpaittly the Gdyernment^into the activir 
ties of dit private sector of .dte jccoiioiny.^ Thin > 
was updestrable if the economy wa^ to develop 
rapidly , and healthily. While in other countries 
there generally existed two sectors—the private 
and the public sector of die economy—there Wcrc^ 
three in Israel, the third being the Hhtadruc 









of maidmvm effidency, public^^;:mr was, by| 

the number ^ scope of Govemment-i 

eqpipjollM He Oovernmemt, 

ro see eeohdrak rolh m ray^^ down and 

impleiOtotUig Bsoal and 'mbadt a fy policy andf 
as 'fap, as oonoem^ direct eebtihipic activity, to 
confine itself to bitsic ^ roads, rail-^ 

ways, pom», elcctiidcjr ^ 

v)ilUch the iipo-<jovemnmta|i. sector is unable^ 

lie also criticised the ,Q(>vei:nnsent for almost 
monopolising the debeptMm, paarket and for^ 

plan of public expendievtfio lor>4 number of yearsi 
along the lines of the White Paper qn.PjuMlfl 


position of the hod-GdveAii^nCaf 
economy. ' 

The accounts and-dividend wefe Approved* 


APPOINTMBNTS Fhr further af^ufksmenh see pe^es 41B, 43St 439 and 440^ 


WINDETT, RElb, BURROWS & 
BONAR t.AW LTD. 

I he Comp^Ay Opi'ciHliNCK in ln(liiHtrl|il market n-keauh and Ik exmindln^ We 
ihvrrfore huvu » VNCiimy lor u ^niiriii IratJuaitf. «tlh R Ki>0«) deiffti Ik. mUst be 
prcpim.-il to irvvirf) tuul Hbui|l5l^he lliitni Hn a ITurODcan liiiiKUkSc. 

Write: M. BurroKt, w.R.B. & 45-47 Wlimore Stretc. W.l. 


UNlVEBSIlY'raiyyiGF. Oh i 
SWANSEA ,, 

AiiIlkrttitinN arc inviivJ for an ASSISTAN I? 
IlClUKhSHIP In ilM DtfpaTtmem of PoUlhu? 
1 Iwory atKl Ciovcrnnicnt. tvnablu from <^cio. 
^ I. IVfMl. 

' Salary (w-alc (ut nrearnt tintlcr ri'\iewi £l,U(k>^ 
C1.I5U iiktfcthcr with l-.SSU. hvniliia and 
Children's iillownnkca. 

E biinher pkrticnierii mav ^ oblalngd from ibo 
cuiM^r. VuivonUy Culk«e iif SwamctiT 
Inkkton Park. Swuniasa. to whom aPDiivtidonif 
Hx mmt bt tent by >YaMnrnj>. ^f/tr /6, 


UNIVERSITY OP IBADAN, 
NIGERIA 

AppluRHonii aro IrttltMl fnr 4 m> Senior Lcciiire- 
<«hip or O) r ectitTMlilr In PolUkAl Sclenee. wnh 
I'lihlic AdmtniilrHlfon R« iti»}or SckJ oT'aptfcluliita. 
(ion.‘ Salary acRfea; fB> M2.27^ x 1(2.475 

p.u. ; Ih) £1,200' X £75 — £1^50 ibor): £1.725 X 
— £2.175 r.R. Rhore nrptlcahle 

paid ftjr uiH>olntec, ulfe kinU up to livR ehllJrirn 
under II yran. on upnolntnieni. overiiaRa leave, 
and trrminaridn. P.S.S.U. ChikfreiVN ami car 
allouMnce4. PRrt-4<brnliihed aceomnitidaiioii at 
rent not exceedlnx 7 per cent. *rf Nalary. fK'taikd 
upplicaiiona taix cOines), namlnR three roicrecH, 
by May 30, 1064, to Be^hviury, Inter>tJnlverKlty 
Council for HiHlMf Kducatfon OveiKCMA i'3 Hrd. 
ford Platie. Lontlon, W.t7.l, from whom fiinhcr 
particulars may he obtained._ 


WNIVERSITY OF K^NT AT CAMTEROORY 

Appliegtions xre invited for appointments as READER, 
, SENIOR EECl'UREB, .LECTURER and ASSfSTAN t 


LECTURER in each oL the lollawing fields of .Study ; 

HUMA 44 ITIES i SOCIAL SCiCNCCS 

dashes ' Economics 

Hist^y Economic History 

English Political Studies 

French, ( Sociology 

Ge/man StuUsties 

phyS scncs : 

Physics ; Applied Mathematics 

Chemistry | Statiitici 


AH appointments are fo, fake effect in the period from 
October I, t964, to October j, 1965^ when the UiifvcEsity will 
receive tU first 50a undergraduiite sfiidents in pcrmghent buildings 
now in course of erection at jC^nterbury. The ncliiai date of 
appi7fntment will, in each easel be negotiated with the soccessful 
candidate. 1 

farther pa ilkulam for eii^ may be obtained from the 


Rdttfstrkr, Uifiversify «f Kent! at Canterbury, Westgate House. 
Caftt^bury. AppHcRtlonv rthipe copjes, except In dw case of 
overseas appQ^nts wh^ he^faeod only one edp^ livifig the 
names of thm'^ferees, should oe teccived by The'not 
later than Friday, May 29, 196#j 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

Api^lcal'onM lire invltrU fi>r 1^ PPM- of 
l-f-t'riJRl K IN U ONOMIC HlKlbli^roitt 
Oi.ifihi.r I, I'fn^. Tbc aPimininK'fll will na iiiimIc 
R t Hii RniirnpcMlc polm un the hcmIc £I.250> 
42,1.50 p.R. 

AppHcRtlnfia fnine cupicK), toiclhcr wiih the 
nMttm of thrif refvriCN. \hunld b« «ent. fH>t Infer 
ihitn Mhy 22 IVM to the HcylMtrar Mtid Se.rt* 

.Miiu. I'loHi «ner>u.aK tuny suhniJt one copy iiitlv.) 

T "*^' HlV fc< ONOMISX 'jMiuXlciBN^ UHii' 

1 iMri'Li) wlxnoi ro m^lnt b xrBdiiBtc 
Keonomim tvlth irapyrltwa m r«iie»rdi ta>, th« 
scnMfttlu und tniulcctlbif pmbhmui ar^BniitOi 
NxrkuUurc. . Miani ■ wilt bc_ accofdfM .fa 
cxpflri#»f:« Ni|d ^RUikRtlonii.-^PlcMe xpnd. fiill 
pnrtlctiltfr* IncludiiM Mthtnr .rveord, |o “ Axrk 
culture," ViNinevr Moiiav, 27 St. -PIncv. 


ECONOMKT/INVkSTM&4T 
. ANAtYST ■ 

womuH wlilr fmaHAcatlbni fa rcofiMilcx xnd 

R rcrcnihiy m^nu* expcrirnqr of in\CR(tnirnt jnaJyda 
tr iiR Ou poice. IW pmftlpti vill e^A'cm* 
c«m^ iniilat^ VIA Ow RliRirivli ojTccei^lp 
wndv Rt hrtine and nwatveiM i« x ttRcAinhMuid^^ 
JnvcMtment but the Rrouih uf tne^oup 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

KMufred iti i-RNKra Oaif Board'd U.Q,. 
Wiiiffwd. HorfY. ■ 

lions, dvitree FconomU'fi, CornnK^rCe 
iH- tlLOuraphy with lubuldlury KtaiUileR. 

Nome mrvrieiMe In A pplitfd +.cf*n«- 
niii'f In IndUNtry. ^otiiincrcc, Nutiunal 
c»i I iiLjil f lovcrnmcni, 

I'nMt iowru inllectfon nnJ ^piuarhlh. • 
lion of stailMikMl information ^tif awdat 
In plunniiitf future expansion of Hoard’s 
i.iplUiy RiuwlaK hiKlneiw. 

TioJiiry 4R''.5'i'|.(NHl’ r.«. IVoRrcpiite 
PiiHt. l*ensU*n .Si-bvmv- 

AppUcRtlonv' Hi Mf. /, H. C. Batin. ' 
r BNturn <*a«. hun Bulhliiiii, .('liiri'julon 
Ho.id. Warrord iniiiilicd " C'onndrn- 


THE UNIVORSITY OF 

AppHutHona are tnHntf for th& nHtbfe ntmdenu 

,i!Sssssriiisx&ss:‘ 

^ one ^car (n the-Ant fUMunce. mnif MMWibk 
fw M rureher neriAd not trhcwdttur |Rt>' inSh. 
IlM htiidcpuiMps or# homuiily of the vtiue of 
a Vtudcfitiiblp tn AriH HitMeOd' df a 

D.s.r.K. Siudeniuhlp fas Hppropriatcl. tb^ ora 

drxrec «^f Hachekir or Mavirr In lltU or anV 
other Mpppivcd UniverRlty. AppiltTttiont sdiould 
L nVfifliiW lh« Rcaistrar hy June I. 1U64. 

f ntil <cwry tiflnrt will be made to consider late 
upMlcaiifins from candidatra who have had to 
.(a.ilt PiibiliMituii f>f drxroe rcmilUi. Applka- 
, tiuM Hliould b«,' Nem; Ui« licMiyirar. the 
unherkliy, ManehcHter 13. from whom funher 
! puriliulurK and fbrttta of aptit(cac4<ui ntay bo 
1 obtained,_. _^ ,. , 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 

I uenv OF l(ONOMU,S .VVD. 
stMllAL MUDllh 


il.lUKLK UR LAvClURLR 


r»«orrsM)K/RBADi.H or Si nior 

LlA'TUKI'SftlF OR YlcrUKlSltfP IN 
siATihncs 

VppIK'ittiniis arc iinltvd •'ur .i l*rofes«Of/[ 
RluiLt or Senior LcviurcsDIp, Li'iitircbhlD lii|[ 




|^s!nio?“uJ.urLi . IS 2.41 i 
I per annum. ^ ^ ? 

<! Lcitiller: £S 1.227 x tS 75 — £S,2,052 per 
{ .inniim. 


2.2''7 ivr imniim. 


5«. 

1 st iiiiH. TB-MriKh. r 2 in liiid^wa 

ild, iS.U) p.B.. caeh. PutwaacR Cor appointee 

arranift-mLnta can he paiuU ta malutaia 
S s U. iKdielea. ADmdmtmm on fomrai’t 
rmally for five yean wllh piMvihiliiy t>f 
irwBl I accondm^ r ly yt f W d^ i£ ftftyitati. 
urnkibed HCCommiKUtfon fWdVIdrd Ml a mom My 
c^ifMl to 10 per. ecm. of momlijy baxk 

ApiNUuiioni) no coplcid. dtftailina qualiflcatlom 

e/o The IntcroUnlvcralty Coumil 
Uhicatlon OverneMB. . 3.4 Bedford 



—. .m. 1. 

in. .ind and Jfd child <S.3 
PHsaaae't Utf appolAUa 
tasnilftfitioirjfMlii 


ar'fiss*®* 


BiMi arradhajdeata eoN ur muav an i 
F.S.h.U p«»licin. AppolocmeAt OR contti 

n«c..''KS!S" 

at'iommodatlon R providao at a misiHM 
(w. n>, Pcf twH* *4 fnoi^kify, baida 


Appikatloni (10 copies), (driMflinp qua! 

UnlvcTiiliy 
*4ty C'ounc 
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WhicliP 

PiRECTOR FOR CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION 

required to adiiiuiister 200 people in organising and 
publishing WbiobF Good Food Guide, Drug and 
Therapeutics Bulletins. The Consumers' Association 
needs someone of ability to play a leading part in the 
growing consumer movement. Salary at least iM.OOO a 
year but may very well earn more. Private letters, in 
confidence, should be sent to ISfr. A. J. C. Tycklon. 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS LIMITED 
KNIGHTSBRIDOE HOUSE 197 KNIGHTSBRIOGE LONDON SW7 

Associated industrial Consuitants 

AMSTERDAM • BRUSSELS • MILAN • PARIS • SYDNEY 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 

SliNloR KhSLARCH OFl 1C l-R In lead a 
‘t* ‘'ndcriakc a roeurch. loni- 

pcpanmeni of Educailun and Selciuc, lo 
*" orminliallon and 

^ '** PUPUii. The 
ivmrca, «hk;n inc1iide!i both aurvey and action 
ii^PCclf, U expected lo luai for eiuht years, 

Candldaica ahnuld either (u> Iih\c n drarec In 
Faycholoav or an appropriate Science with 

ccinR^rablu l«aciilnH experience, or tb; l*e 
experienced oeenndury modern or comprcncnslve 
school teachen wllh prwi.gradiiaic guulUkculInnN 
'** Lducullon. liducallonnT Psyrhulnay or un> 
other relevant s^lal acicnce, L,xp«rknce in the 
plamlng uud admlniatrullon of rcaciirch In the 
vOcial Kcicnccs would bean uddltiunal ad\uniuac-. 

Salary, at present In force and subject to 
rolslon, is on the nuule £2.150 x £75 to £'2.450, 
with placement acwordlna to quallUcatlons mid 
experience. 

Furilicr partlculuni and apt'licalion forms may 
he obtained from the N.F.L.R.. 7o W'impolc 
Street, London, W.l. CloslnB date lor the 
return oC forms. May 8. 1V64. 

^llie Fotihdaiion will be moclng 10 Sioiiah, 
Rucks. durlng_,the Mouner, J964. 

THE UNiVERSiTY Of SHEFFIELD 

LEm*Lr.n 'f/ovr.Rl?»UN'? 

POLITICS 10 beirin duties on October I, 
or UH MMm oa ptiaalbk ilic-reartur. Iniliai 
salsfy according 10 aualitkations uiiJ experience 
on the scale (at present under review) £1.25U x 
£60 —£1,670 X £KO —C2.1SU with F.»,S,U. 
provision. A gram towards removal expenacs 
will be made. I'urtber puriiculuni may be 
rmiulned Iroin the KcaUtrar. to whom appllva* 
tions (six cot4ea> should be sent by May iJ. 

lOliA, 


BRADFORD INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

/>LI* VKl MI.NT OF MANAOliMENT AND 
, ADMINISlRATION 

LDUt A'UUN FOR M<\NAOEMl.NT 

Appiic«ii«M)s arc Invited for the Postgraduate 
pti^ronia In lndiivirlal Adminlatrallun which 
heHlns u( tliu end oC Sopiembcr, IVM. The 
liiNiltiite. which is shortly to become one ul 
the new Icchnologlcal Universities, has planned 
the bvr those who Intend to pursue • 

corecr In manaflement. The coiintc incliiJcs 
optional viihjccis In prtuluctlon nnd opcraiioiis 
•^'‘.'Jurch. marketing and persvinncl niauagcmcnt 
(which will give ctemptlon from the gmiinatc- 
rxaminadiin ot the I.P.M >. I nlruncc rcuuirc. 
meiils . degree, diploma In technology. t»r 
cmilvaicni prolcsslimul ciiiiillll cation. It k 
expected ihiii hOlioliirslilps will he uviiilahic rt>r 
prnmislna students, A provisional place can be 
offered to students graduaring iliia jcai. 

iMiriher detiiils and application form from : 
livaj of Department ol Management and 
Administration. Dept. 5; I, HradlorJ Inhtituic 
of lechiiulouv. l.nun l.ane. Urudrurd, y, 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 

I 1 C'lUKFSHIPS IN ECONOMICS AND IN 

ICtlNOMIC AND SOCIAL SlAll.MlCS 

Applications are Invited for the following 
pewts in the FACULTY OF SCMTAL StlENfF. 
QUERN’S COLLLOK. DUNDEE., with effect 
from October 1 , 1964: on* Lectureship in 
Economics and one Lectureshie in Economic 
•nd Social Sttitlsilcs, Snlaty xcole fxiibjcct to 
upward revision) CI.2.5U x £60 to £1,670 
(clffciencY bar) x £R0 to £2.150 with placing 
according to qiiullhcations and experience. 
K.S.SU.: family allowance; grant towards 
ftimlture remoxof expenses. Appllcailons (six 
copies) containing the oan>cg of three referees, 
to be loditcU not later than May 21. 1964. with 
the Secretary of the University. Quc*cn’H Cbllctre 
Dundee, from whom further purtlciilul's may 
be obialned. 

April, 1964. 


TELEVISION PRODUCER 

nutlet ; resnoimHhte for the planning preparii- 
ilmi and production ot weakly Scoiiicli Current 
Affairs programmes, and of other C iirrtnl Affairs 
or documentary gsslgnimmts. working to ibc 
J.dltor of these provrammes us a member of a 
production team. HNscniial quuhticuiioni; 
ability to origliiatc ideas and ircatmeut ideas 
in visual terms and to eovcuie them clfcclivcl) 
and ut siKed; to make creative use of a wide 
vaiiciy of vlstnil material Includinu film Crood 
knowledge of affairs In Scoilund and or current 
affairs gunvrnfly. Ability to write well und adapt 

S id edit matc'i'ial at siH’cd. Good prugramme 
dgmeni and sense of news values. Dcstruhic 

a ualUicaiion: experience of lelcvNion prodiic< 
on. Salary £2.1)75 (possibly higher if qiiuhil- 
cutlons exceptional) riving bv live annual incre- 
rnems to £2,675 may, p.b. (Ret. 64.0.J22.Lci i 

TELEVISION PRODUCTION 
ASSISTANT 

Duties; to assist producer In programme 
administration, budgeting, casiinu and rehearsal 
and in seketion and direction of lilm sequences; 
to undertake liaison with servicing departments, 
carry out producer's rcquireinentN on location 
and take charge of studio floor or direction In 
gaHery during rehearsal und trunbmisslou. Pro. 
ducilon AsNistantB conirlbuic Ideas on treatment 
and pnvductlon of programmes. Essential 
qualiffcationh: visual imagination und the 
ability to write well and at speed (lood know¬ 
ledge of affairs In Scotland and current affairs 
generally. Desirable quuJlIlciUlons : experience 
of production in television or relevant cxperlencl; 
on a newspaper or in lUmg on the reporting. 
eJiiina or feuiiirc-wrltlng side. Salary £1.4MI 
(possibly higher if qualiticailons exceptional) 
rising by live annual Increments to £i.905 max. 
P.u. tRef 64.G.32i.Lcl.) 

Rcqiiesrs for arolicution forms fencioglng 
addrcvNc'd envelope and quoting reterence number 
of post applied for) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcusllnu House. London. W.l. 
within hve days. 


ECONOMIST 

A Leadins British overseas bank wishes to appoint an 
Economist to assist the General Management of the bank in 
London. A university graduate in economics aged twenty-seven 
to thirty is wanted and preferably with banking or commercial 
experience. The commencing salary will be fixed in relation to 
experience and potential: a non-contributory pension scheme is in 
operation. Applications, giving age, qiiulificatiuns and details of 
past career, should be addressed to Box 1815. 


BANKING GRQUF 

seq»:'s 

YOUNa EXECUTIVE 30/40 

ShwW have general merchant bank and new business department 
IxpoHence with first class U.K. or foreign bank. 

Fhieat French essentia] — Gennan desirable. 

Possibility of rapid promotion. Residence PARIS. 

$end handwritten r^umd, which will be treated in complete 
confidence, to Box 1817. 


THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 

.\prlic'i(tKins UK Invilcd for the 
apiH»iii(m:iil of a M A K K L 1 
HI SI AR( It SENIOR ASSISTANT 
III the Coinincruul und DevcUipmvm 
IK pjriiiicnt at Hckdouarterg within 
the l.iud, Co&t and Murkei Reiuuirvh 
ScLiion Hi- or <the will be reoiiired to 
dircvt work aihiuu from chf expanding 
UuItvAtlon Kcvcurch Programme m the 
purii(.ular field of market research. 
Ijirue Ncale hamplc aui^cyx are curried 
iviii into cnnoimcrx' uutgc of electricity 
:iiid owiKTihlp of Bppllancch. with 
piiiiiciil.ir referenoe to the foiecaxthig 
of rutiire electricity clemiindx. I.xpcrl- 
ence in the technlqucv of xclectlng 
gamplex, pret>ar«tlnn of uueHiioonalreiv 
and the xtailxaeol anglyglg of ripiultx 
are requiremunu of the poKt. A know¬ 
ledge of niodeni merhods of dam 
procevslng and the ability to repon oo 
market rcacardi acUvliiog woqld be 
decided advantuRcg. Appllcuntx nhould 
be quallllcd in one of the Social 
ScicnceK. Mathematicx or Statiatlca and 
have bad reocurch experience. The 
aalary will be within the Seale £1,765- 
£2.225 per annum inclusive. The 
maxhnum will rixc to £2,375 Incluxlve 
by April i, 19te>. Appllcailoiu.. xtatlng 
ogc, prcfcent poxliion and galury, quall- 
ffeationh and exiKrloncc, ihould be 
fui warded to the AHxtamni .Secretary 
(l.vmhllHhinentv), The Elcetrleity Coun¬ 
cil. .Ml MiUbank. London, .S.W.I, by 
May J. 1964. Quote Ref. LCD,'327. 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

FkCULTY OF AORfCVLTL'Re 

AORICULTUHF ECONOMICS 1FARM 
MANAUfcMLNT SECTION 

Applicntlnns arc Invited for one Waqi of 
IKC'TURLR / assistant I.F.CTU?.tR. Can- 
diduiex khould ttfcferably be 6 -.la|incd In Agrl- 
eultural Economicg and .iw- 4 ,t have at leuw a 
good honouw degree v.lth suitable rexoarch und 
leaching exptfrlen*.t. Prcfereiic« will be given 
to candidate*: ^ ho can dcmnnxtraic Intercut 
iuJ’i’’- ^'»>eH«nce in the problcnic a».MK;ialed 
smallnolcler forming. 

Safari' Scale. The amount* mentioned below 
refer to Malayan dollars (per mensem) und their 
approximate sterling cqinvalcntB (i>er annum) 
are shown In bracket* : 

Lecturers : 

£820 X £3.5 — SI,0.30/$1,100 X $40 — £1.300 

(£1.148 X £49 —£1^42/£J,540 X £56 —£1.820) 
Asslstuni Lceturen ; 1715x1.15—'f/H5 

(£1,001 z £49 —£1.099) 

In addition the following aaownnees arc 
putable : 

Variable allowance: 35 per cent, of balk 
tulary. Bubject to certain maxima depending 6n 
marital uaius: minimum MS150/- per menucm 
t£2l0 per annum), maximum MS400/- per 
mensem (£560 per annum). 

Expatriation nllowance (If applicable)': 
!MS20U/- to MS220/* per mcDseitt (£284) to 
1308 per annum). 

Houaing will be provided, if avollable. for 
Which a rent of MSKM)/- to M$l25/- per 
mciuem (£117 to' £175 per annum) wHl be 
thorgcil. 


Assistant for Economic 
: De||j|rtmeat 

Banlf has vacaneje la 8v0t)o»iic Deptrl- 
. mem lor womori tssiifiniu reccutlv 
gruduuted or about to ffraduatc in 
cconutnics or allied !»\ibjei;i. some 
knowledge of clcmctnaf^ statistics 
cssuiitiul. IMesisc write to Box 1HI2 

UNIVERSITY OF EAST AFRICA 

TIIC university COLLEGE 
DAK Lh SALAAM 

Applientlons arc Invited for (a) Senior KiliI- 
(Jciu liitorahip. tb» KcsidcDt 'rutorghip und 
to AssisKini KcBident TiilorNhip In Dcpiirtiucni 
ul E\iru-Mural siudlua irom catutidateK with 
good honours degree in 1 conomic-M. PolitieuI 
i^icuce or Soelofogy. tUpcrlencc In Adult 
Ldtication advaniagcous, AppolniraeniN lu 
commence ax soon as poHsibic. teiary : (a) £l.65(>. 
12.250 p.u., (b) £1.150-41.9.50. lc) t950-£l.Ua» 
p.a. Entry poinrs according to QUuUfltatiomt and 
expcrlenee. lixpatriaiion allnwaoecM (a) £30u 
PM., (h) £200 p.a.. (c> Cl51) P.B. Permanent 
or (. ontraci ternm (cqniruwt terma carrying 
15 per cent, grutiiliy). F.S.S.U. Education 
alluwuiivc .for children edneated outxldc Havt 
Africa. Housing at aubNldlsed rental. Free 
economy Jush air paaMges Cor appointee and 
ramlly (up to flve adult pa»Bag(U() on appoint' 
ment, lerniination, aod leave (tbreo months every 
21 mo(tihN). Detailed applkatlong tslx eoplest. 
naming throe referevH, by May 18. 1964. to 
Sc-erctnry. Intcr-UnlvcrBiu- Council for Itlghcr 
hducation Overseas. 33 Bedford Place, 1,ondoi«. 
W.C .1, iiom whom lurtlggr particulars may be 
obtained 



THF. INSTITUTE OF COST 
AND 

WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 

Institute 

Secretary 

The CoioKit of the Institute Invite applica¬ 
tions //I) the appoinunvnt uj SeLtetuij of 
the Institute. 

Ability and Initiative 


Further particular and appUcaiion forme arc 
obtainable from the Secretary. Assnclailon of 
Cnmmonwcarai Vntvarrittee (Branch Qflietff. 
Marlborough Houou, Pall Mall, JLqo^ii. S.wT, 

I ' The clQRing date for the rcceiot of ajppllcatioiw 
' |n Maluya und London Ib .v/gj* 5f, 1964. 


Tha position roquiroe a man of ablticy 
nnd porBonnllty. who enn tnho fcliargo of 
cho hoadqunrtort ndmir.rstration nnd 
show Inlclntivo goj Imnglnntion In 
fnrthnring tljo '.’ntarmta of gho Inatltuto. 

Senior Administratiwe Experience 

Appllcnnte ohouM hnvo aubetnncial 
oSffMTlonM in ndmlniotmcipn nt n eonior 
lovol in InduBtry or In profoaejonni or 
public prganlanOona. Knowlodgo of 
public roIntlonB work wtould bo holpful. 

Professional Qualifications 

A profoBiionnl quallflcntlon, nithor in 
Accountancy. Socratarlal or Logoi fiolda 
Is dasiroblo. Othor quolHIcotlons will bo 
considarod. A unlromlty dogrob would 
bo on odvnntago. 

Thi« position provides considerably 
varied interest, involving Some travel und 
duties ttt irregular times. 

Prererable age will be about 43. 

Remuneration la coramensurate with the 
degree of cesponsibility oqd the iioaitJon 
is pensionaUe. 

Application*,giving f\iU penonat and 
oareer detatla. should be seat to: The 
Pregident, The Institute of Coot and 
Works /hocountants, 63 PortlanC ^ce. 
London, W.t^ . and. endorsed ' Confi¬ 
dential—Appointment \ j 
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CHIEF ACCOHnITAHT 
-HAMBmo 


Major U.K. Group with large overseas inicresis requires 
qualified accountant, aged up to 40, for its rapidly expanding 
manufacturing and marketing activities in Germany. 

The successful applicant, who will he a member of the 
management team, should have financial, costing, machine 
accounting and management accounting experience, and a 
knowledge of German. 

The post will be well remunerated^ With good fringe benefits, 
profit sharing, contributory pension. U.K. leaver 

Please send details of qualifications, experience, family 
circumstances and present salary, to Box 1818. 


LANCHCSTCR COLLCGC OF 
TECHNOLOGY, COVENTRY 

■xppHcmtons ore invited for the follo«lno 
posts: 

SENIOR LEt'I'URER IN STATISTICS AMD 
OPERATIONAL RKSEARfH In the Pepurl- 
nient of MNnauement unU Buslncn Smdlcs. 

ILC'fURhR IN ECONOMICS (spcciiil refer- 
<ncc to Export 'lYadci. 

S.iliirlcx : 

Senior Lecturer £I.89S x £^8 — £2.1 M p u. 
Lectiiref £1.670 x £4^ — p u. 

Application forma and further parlicuUrx 
K ii c. loiijstup) Iriim Vue-PilntlpuJ. I aiKncsUT 
< olleMc. Priory Street. entry, feiurniihlc by 
M.iy 7th __ 

UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 

r\t'UI IV OF Lf’OMOMirS AND 
SUClAl MU OILS 

Vpiilu.iiinos art iilviied for the oI 

SI NUJR IlC-IUKI.K OR lEl'tUKIR III the 
OIPARIMLNI Uh ECONOMICS. 

Siihiry S'l lilt' • ___ 

Senior Leiturer : £S.2.0.'12 x fiS.75 — tS - 277 
tier imniim 

l-.uiir^r: es 1,227 x L'S.''5 — £S.2.0^t' per 
annum 

Entry point .iccorJlns to quallflcatlona and 
expurknee Com of lividu ulluwnDCc •Prfoxj- 
iiiately tH I ho per aniuiin til pre«ent. Out III 
alloHuncc iS so 1 timily iillowante ■ Wife, 
IS 61) p.H. ; isi khild. £H.V0 P.u. . 2nd and .Ird 
child, tS..J« p u.. eiuh. PtWBuges for uppulnice 
.Hid family on appitintmcnt, tcrminutioii and 
annual leave. There lx u Bupemnnuation aeliemc 
and arraOHemeiUH can hu maiiu to malntiun 
I S S U. poliLlcM. Appolmmeni on contract 
normtilly lor live yeiira with pokslbliity of 
renewal (uceonUment welcomed if poxalnje). 
I urniahed uecoininojuiion provided at a monthly 
rent equal to Hi per cent, of monihiy btiBie 
salary. 

Appllenllons HO enpicii). detailing qualtflcationi 
and exiHricnce and naniliu three rcferccH. by 
May 20. J964, to Registrar, University of 

Khartoum, c/o The Intcr-Unlvcraliy rouni;ll 
for Higher Education Overaeaa, 

Place. London, W.C.I. from whom furilftar 
partieiilars may be obtuined. 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

The Independent Television Authority invites applications for 
the post of Research Officer. The main duties will be to assist 
in devising and assessing qualitative and quantitative research 
projects. The successful applicant will need to have had wide and 
varied experience in the operation of opinion and attitude research 
techniques, and to possess a good personality. The post is in 
the salary range £2.475-£3,330 and starting salary within this range 
will be according to age, experience and qualifications. 

Applications, giving age and full details of qualifications and 
experience, together with the names and addresses pf two persons* 
one of whom, if possibtej, should be the present employer, from 
whom references can be. bbtaiped prior to interviews being held, 
should be addressed to tb# Personnel Officer, I.T.A., 70 Brompton 
Road, London, S.W.3i ohotlAf Terence number E/481. 


Market ReMitell-Maittainiit CMMltaEt 

EXECUTIVE 30/40 years 

Candidate should have wide experience,* with kadtnf firms 
(industrial surveys and analyses, management problems . . .> 
French necessary — German desirable, 
possibility of rapid promotion. Residence PARIS. 

Send handwritten rCsumd, which will be treated, in cpniplete 
confidence, to Box 1816. ' 


FOREIGN OFFICE RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 

Rl'SHARCil ASSISTANTS 

THRIH (iniitoogMc POM* for men or 
iinmuiTlvJ wtSmen for rcstearch on himorli-ttl 
buticgroHnil and v-urreilt UcvchnmicniB in ibe 
Soviet Union and the eounirlcii of LaHtcrn 
FiiroiH;, Airloa, the MftItHc Lain and South Litvi 
ANia. 

OUAIIHCAIIONS; Normally at leaM 
2iuJ C’liis!! honours dcgn-c in ai>propr»aic »ubkci. 
c H. Ckonomifi, political miiiUIvs, history, moilcni 
lanyuiiHcs. Sound readinti knowlcdac ol Arabic 
nr KiihHlun cKHciiiial for some posts, kiiowkduc 
of other lauKii.tMcx and jKOUlCfc dcMlmhlc. 

MINIMUM ago 20. Mnal year studeniN may 

‘“s’/|[l.AHY iM5 tot 201 —CRRV Cal 25 Of 
oteri — Cl.tll. Prumoiiuit prospctis. , 

WKITI-. preferably by positutd. to Civil 
Service CommlsMion. 21 SumIc Row London. 
W.l loi joplicailon form. Quoting 5802(04 
UlosiiiR ilute May 22 l*W»4, HR) 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL^ 

ARCHIJ LC I S DLPAK l MLNT 

Applkiiiions invited from university Bniduiites 
with a giOKraphy degree (second class lionoiiis 
or .ihovi). and iindcrKruduules who will he tiit,iiit! 
I heir liiiul examinations litis year, to work In 
tile Town Planning Division. Applicants slioulJ 
Intend to make n curc'cr in plunnfita and to 
qii.ililv as AssoHailc .Member* ot the 
Planning Institute hy evening study in llicir 
own lime. 

Application form and pnitiriilnr* from 
Hubert Benneii. F.R.] B.A.. Architect to tiu 
C'oiimll. ref. LK/I16V. County HuH. SI I. 
icitirnablc by May 1. 1064. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

Applieiitiomi arc Invited for a poAt at iho 
grade of IIUTURKH or A.SJU.STANT LLC- 
rURI R In hCONOMICS In the Faculty of 
Lconivmic and KOclul Studlca. .Saiiiry scalcN 
per unniiin* on follown: Lecturer. £1.250 to 
£2,150: AssbitMnt Lecturer. £1.000 to £1.150, 
Membership of F.S.S.U, and ^Uhlldron’s Allow¬ 
ance Scheme. Applicatlona should be sent not 
loler than Tuesday. May 12, 1064. to the 

Registrar, the University. Manchester 1.1. fiom 
whom further puriioulon and fdcnis of npplicu' 
Hun may be obtained. 

• Subject to review. 


hllD LhhLX n.tUNlCAL COULCOB ANP 
.SCIlOOl t)F \RT. ^ _ 
MARKET HU.\D, CHLLMhFORD 

DtJPARTMKNT t>F CfIMMERCB ANP 
MANAULMENT 

Ac'ttuired Sc-ptembt^ i. 1964. 

I. Lr.CTtmBR In FROFBSSlONi^ SLCRL* 
TARIAL PXACTU,^ iKCCOWNlJNtl. 

candidulcs must oc mepoirM to chher 

^ biHh of ibcK subjectg up to Final FrOfesalu^ 

^2®* ASSIST ANT iBCTUftBR OR ADS R 10 
LCONOMIC'S or OUVBRNMBNI' (CliNTRAL 
and lOC/^. 

Tbeso suBieett arp uught ^In Jrofeii^oorf 
courses and Iq cuurgoa for tbu D«M.a. dad 

'assistant LPX'TORER ORADB B la 
OLK.MAN and FRlNUH. « _ . 

Utesc sttbjeett ar« (aoirttt In Setrgtarlal | 
Diploma counteg and it la hop<^ to d^etop ; 
courses for A.l.t. and poatilbh Unlvebaif 
Dcarcoi. 

Sal.nry ScMes: ’ ' ‘ . 

Lecturer. £1.670 by 145 L5> to £1.805 p.a. 

Aivistant Lecturer Grade 0. £850 to £1.494) 
pu. 

Lor Axsisr.iiit Iceiurers. higher acales may 
apply if tr.'iininH and graduate qualtflcatlons are 
in acixirdaiice with the IWH Further Edticuiion 
Salaries Report tcquIrtnHfnts. IricTemunis above 
the scale minimum iillowcd lor previous teaching. 
Wiir/Niilional bet vice, untl upproted relevant 
Indusirhil cApcrKUcc. 

A&slstaiue towards the COM of removal 
expenses m.iy he mvert. 

f'lirilKT pm iicuiarv and ouplibaiiori form fforn 
Princip.il ___ 

r O I Ih7~c'l^ T R A L O F F I C U .OF 
INFORM A nON requires a SLNJOR 
INLOUMAIION OLl-K 1 R tUitcslabllhhcd) to 
head a sm.ill Unit responsible for preparing 
reference papers and answering imqtllrles on 
various usncciM of Inicinsitloival ulTn^. OuHiln- 
cations include u university degree and relevant 
wrliina cxpcmnic A special knowledge of 
WcHicrn orgjinlNuilons and of Western reunions 
with the hiivlct Union would be an advuiiiuge. 
Salary L1.7tN> to £2.1441 p.n. Upponuniiics fur 
promotion ant) csUiMishineot. 

WHtc for application fbrm to Manager 
(Pt.2442/PC.). MlniHtry of Labour. Professional 
and I'.xecutlve Rc^ster AtlandclHoiisc. Farrlng- 
dun Street. London. "E.C.d. ^CIoHlng ttete for 
completed application forms __ 

MONASH UNiVERSlTY 

VICTORIA. AUSTRALIA 

I ACUL1Y OF IcTONOMICS AND 
POI.n ICS 


vacandev for .SHNKiH LLfTUKtiKS, L«C- 
lURIRS. SliNlUH I'UAC HlNli FELLOWS 
. 3 iid IHACHING FELLOWS in the tullowlng 
Deporitncnu: 

ECONOMICS. Arpllranis should have an 
honuiirs degree or its equivalent and special 
iiucresu in one or more of the tuUowtng Uclds; 
ACCOUNTING 
ECONOMICS 
LCONOMIC HLSTORV 
ECONOMIC STAllsnCS 

POM IK’S. Appllcailons ttIM he welcomed 
from cundidutes with tnicrcsts in any brunch 
of Pulilks, 

Sohiry runtec^ : 

sicnlor Lecturer £A2.70Q>£A3*2S0 

Lecturer ’ , £A1.850-CA2.^ 

Senior reaching Fellow EAl.50Q-£AJ.7M 
Teaching FoHow gAl.ZS0-£AI.400 . 

with siiperanniiHiion provision on the F.S.S.U. 
basis lur .tppoimecg of Sunior Teaching Fellow 
Slut us and above. 

Beinffitr: I-ull iniveillng expeniM for «n 
apiHiinicc and Limiiy. removal allowance, 
repair iatiun oficr throe yc.-)n appulntmvni 
subsidised bousing, study kove provisloo (or 
Lecturers and above. 

informaiion regarding application procedure, 
conditions of upptilniniviU. etc.. Is uvailuhk from 
the Kegistrur of Uw Univctaliy, P.O. Bos 92. 
Clayton. Victoria. Au^allg. or the Secretary. 
Associudon^ of Comnranwealth Unive^tict, 
Marlborough House, Pail MhII, London. SLW.I. 
Bnaland. 

Fnaiiirics regarding detnlli of eonraet and 
rcNCftrch activities should he adtfredied to the 
Dean of the Facmty. ProftfMor D. Coc^mme. 


BRlOHtON BDUCXTIOM COMMIT 1 LB 

BHICffrON COUEUE OF 
TECHROtObY ’ 

OCMiOktmRf bir cdMlWaiVSo. _ 

CYBULNUIlCk AMU .OLSAUbMCNT 

ni. ioUdwioi OdSlakS w, i 

n‘»4- must'PotMMg an APPropeMe Miod 
degree, diploma in tecnnoloaii. or pmetsMiial 
quullficailoit. together with suttabla industrial 
and/or research cgpcrienoe. Teaching experience 
R very dcoli^HlTy) good facilities 

Tor research at ino Q>i)e8e, which provides 
courses wholly ht (he. f|i# ^ advanced tech- 
noiciay ana management. 

Siilsry scBte: £1.«T«| n-f45—£1.895 p.a. 

lAcTcmcnis may oe granted within the scale 
tor approved expertonce. . 

a. COMPUTBR SDPBRVUpR <^£ Tech- 
nlclan) In the Depafimept^ tfXT. 1301 
Computer Vnli, 

Previous aaperlenco In computesr gupervlaloo 
and programming is cwaBittfal. 

Salary scalo £880-£1.150 p.a. Exunston of 
this scale la now utidsr ret lew and appointment 
may be mode at any point according to 
quulihcutiun and experience. 


Full pankiiUrs and application forms for 
these posts m.iy be obtained from thg Registrar, 
firlghuin College of Technology. Moulsccoomb, 
BrUlhioii 7, to whom eomplcicil furma should 
b. rc.ur.Kd by 

__ Director of Education^ 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 

GULEN’S CdLLEOe. DUNDEE 

Appilcatlons are Imttcd for a LECTURESHIP 
in NzLniC'AL hClLNCb with elfcci from 
October -i. J964. telorv sttak : £1,^0 s £6U 
to £J.67 o X £80 10 ^.150 labhiocf co revision): 
placing according to qualilicationB and experi¬ 
ence. F.§.RU.J fainily. a|l0W|H)tgi grant 
towards furniture removAl expansca. Appllca- 
Mona (six comes) containing Uw names pi ihrM 
referees, to be lodged not later than,May IS. 
1964. with the Secretary of the Uniwralty. 
Queen's College. Dum^ from whom Rirthcr 
particulars may be obtained. 

April. 1964. _ ___ 

AUSTRALIAN NATIOHAL 
UNIVERSITY 

Applications are invited for appobitfnent to 
a new post in the Faculty of Economics of th« 
School ot General Stodiei of the UnlTgnby. 
Appointees will he requirad to take up duty 
by January 1. 1965, or ia -soon ihcrcufier os 
pusi^le. 


^*SE^^^I^^ltER/LECTXJRCIl IN 

Salary Ranges: Senior Lecturer, CA2,7SO x 
|A110 —£A3.500 p.a.; LMWer, £A1.980 x 
iMOt) — EA2.680 p.a. CotaimcncTng salary 
within the ranges win be ia accordance with 
quallHoatlons and experience. 


Further Information and the fpmM which 
I should accompany an application may be 
obtained from the Secretory. Auooiatmn of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch QAce), 
Marlborough House. Poll Mali. London. S.W.I. 

Appllcstiong 'close, fa Australia arid London, 
on Jimeji, 1964. _ _ 

UNIVERSITY Of1B®H«^HAM 

CENTRF. FOR BUSStAN AND 
EAST LU^ROPEAN 61 U dies 

AppUcuiions ar«' Invited for a Posinraduaie 
Research l^olarimp in Soviet'Llicraljire and 

and LRemtuie. would study Sociology Md Soviai 
Aaolrs, with s view to invcstlgatiog uw mutual 
impact of Soviet Society^ and Soviet Literature 
and the uns: and w^d be] supervised Joi^nRy 
hy the Centre and by the Sopropriate rabject 
DepannwnKs)- The sehotarghim ^ a ''■*%« J," 
iheranae £45A-C6(iq per annum, will be aj^lable 
from October 1. 1964, for one year In the ATM 

nrg!?c..p*sJi[> ’S5ia.5r JK 

art) taUng tlwir F^ Ba m ina tte ns this oommer 
will be conirfdceedr 


instance, out mj 
extended. ApmI 
art) taking tMr fj 
will be conirfdceed 


CfoiMr detfe) Mi] 




.<^smTi!S&iSSSJs 

llw Univendiy of Rlrmlnghom. Mnain^am IS. 
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oi 4 A!! 9 f*iwrep ^2 

through close contact with Dominion affairs 

information 

on all aspects commercial eiW. industrial activity 

experfenco 

gained during one hundred years of banking 

service 

first-cfess and up-to<date 

Bank of 
New Zealand 

Incorporated with limited habdity in Zealand In 1M1 

London Main Office : 1 Oueen Victoria Street, London, EC4 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street W 1 
Hayinarket Office: 30 Royul Opera Arcade 8 W 1 
Head Office: Wellington, Rew Zealand 

Over 380 Branches and Agencies 






Jiff-boat Ncrxifo tlejK'.iuls KNTlltKLV on >oiir vobiutar\- 
sii]>[>oi't ajid ovei-.v donation fiJirthors Um lift*-Hnviug work. 

Sfinl tt>: 

XtOVAI. XA'I IO.VAI, J.m-MSOA'I' T-VSTflTTfOX 
« CiJSOSV JwNOlV tiAUOKNS • l.UNl)OX • .y.'Vi 

’I'j, .i-oii , 'I'/tr I hiLf of ^oithvmt'eilaiid. T\ .O •,S'w I’/fi///■ >S//;////'/ l.-^f/ 

RNLI 


5, 




AGREATBANKV 

How do you judge the world’s great banks ? 
Deposits are one way. The Mitsubishi Bank's 
deposits of well over |^|billion yen^'^ tell part of 
the story. For the ^rest, speak to the world 
bankers who respect Mitsubishi and the business 
leaders^ip,^|!^f|r^to d^ yiti^ Mitsubishi 

-wth Japan easi^ 


Bank ctih 


aia t&jiir. I ft v 'i" 5 W;• 

•As*# stl 




MITSUBISHI BANM^ 

HfWHOfFKej IMriKdMintI, Tokyo, Japan 

:j,iBAWHMW8ISHI * ^ 

,Uj|lporksQ^4{K^;: BkChap .Une, London, L.C. 3 

d^lft^Vojk Agency: 120 Bfoaows^f, York b, N V. 
tgs^g'eres Agency : 626 S. Spring St, los Angeles 14. Caltf— 



. 












YRS P^OttiMUST AJrtMt 2^ ^ 


.. ^ 




iP«fltlnii«d GroWlft 


JapRncso Imlusti^ 


Japtiffi remarkable economic growth ha» /greatly^ hdp^ by 
the iong-Torm Credit Bank of Japan- vS Hi ^e^UsHhigfit, 
the bunk h(« been making lop^tgrnit^lpahe .to varldo# imporidnt 
enter^ises ivUh fnnda rausea through.-the is&uanoe of bank 
debdhturcs. The bank aI$o, engages in foreign bii^nc$!), with 
emphaiiis on the imrochictton of foreign capital. 

As a long-term financing ijpccialisf, tlje bank>ih phy ao increas¬ 
ingly vital roto in Japan's fmKistrial'ruiure. 

THB 

UNfeG-tllUW CREDIT BANK 

OF JAPAN, I.TI>. 

(Nipllon Clliklif siiiiif-y« GInke) 

H.oJ Offk.t' 1, Oitemochi l-chofn*, Chiyodt^ku; T^yo, Jopon 


transatlantic 


You cart fly 

capital citiesin fh^M^f 
wlth r^lpe K^? | : 
deluding T^yo via 
^ Folar^iwite, 


m 


ei 

B 


sTllI 




one of the 


'$ groat ships 




X-f-' 














WE HOLD THE KEY t 
TO BETTER BANKING 

Our experience ia your .biggest bankin|f 
asset. Let us use it to yotff tldvuniage. 

T^IIli'^DAt-Iciti B vMK., {iitD 


flietd Ojyict: Tdk^fjapoft Nen/ Y<frk Ag^y: iVeW Y§rk 
Ov£rs0iiSi^£fimidnvaOf/kis:iC ' \ •' 




















STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 




TH£ l^ONOMIST APRIL 25, IS»64 




LONDON TOCaC iXCHANCl 


THB BCONOMIST-BXfEL 
INDICATOR 

(1953 wlOO) 

FINANCIAL 

TIHIS 

(I935«100) 

FT-AcTU ARTIS 
INDICIS 

(AprdlO. I$62»:I00) 

Bargains 

Marked 

1964 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

Va 

500 

Shares 

Yield 

% 

3^2% 

Consols 

y..w 

, April 15 

H 16 

H 17 
.. 20 

H 21 * 

- 

408- 4 

409- 5 
4100 

41IJ 

j4ICh9 . 

m 

409-5 

410*7 

4MVJ 

4-b i 

4-40 ^ 

4-42 

4-42 

4-41 

4-41 

352*5 

3SO-3 

349- 6 

350- 1 
351*3 
351*4 

31 

4-71 

4*j69 

4-69 

lifts 

116-87 
116-88 
116-92 
116-99 
116 87 

4*28 
4-29 
4-30 
4-30 
-4*30 
4-31 • 

'0 0.0^0.0101 

f - 

1 14.966 
16,807 
15,619 
19,569 
17,222 
i 15,406 


Hlfh. 414-9 (J«nMf7 3) 
Low, 378*0 (Fe$ru«ry l> 


Rrch. : 

(April 1$) 
U>w, 322*6 
(^bmary 3) 


PrIcM. 
Hlfh I 


Hifh, 117*95 Oanuary 3) 
Uw, 100*30 (February 3) 


1964 


Uw 


BRITISH FUNDS 
: AND 

j GUAHANTilD STOCKS 


Exchoquar 21)%.I963--64 

Savinca Bonda 3%.1955-65 

Savlina Sonia 2^%.1964-67 

Funiiifg i%. .1946-68 

Convcnlon 3>2% .1969 

Viciory 4%.192(^76 

Savinfi Bonda 3%.1960-70 

Fondini 4%...;.1960-90 

Savinii Bondi 3%.1948-^75 

Trawnr 3*1%.197^ 

Funding 5'4%.I97fr^ 

Tnuury 313%.I979-8J 

Funding 3»3%.1999^3^ 

Traasury 5*2%.2008-12 

Conaola 4%. .afnr Fab. 1957 

War Loan 3*2%,.iftar 1951 

Conv. 3<a%> • • •* • .aftar Apr. 1961 

Traaaury 3%.after Apr. 1966 

Conaola 2'2%. 

Treuury 2*2%.after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 3%.I96B-73 

Britiah Electric 3*2%.1976-79 

BHtiah Gas 3% ...1990-95 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 


Price, 

April 

15. 

1964 


99.17.6 

972132 

i” 

873g 

9234* 

79*2 

78I4 

95»a 

ZS* 

S'! 

9l‘* 

661. 

577. 

494 

4214 

42 

8234 

77^* 

42*^ 

65^, 


Price, 

April 

22 . 

1964 


99.18.1 

91 

2 !.” 

77»a 

»4's 

S'* 

9Hi 

S'* 

57 

48«. 

41*2 

41*4 

82s,4 

77»g* 

61* 

6434 


Net Red. 

Yield, 
April 22, 
1964$ 

"s.'‘d7 

5 

9 
0 

1 

18 
3 
3 
5 
3 

2 
15 
2 


Gross Red. 

Yield, 
April 22, 
1964 


12 10 
19 8 
18 I 
15 5 
IS II 
15 0 


3 13 

3 14 

4 5 
4 2 
4 I 
4 4 


5 16 

6 I 


0 lOf 

I 8f 


5 11 
S 16 


High 


Lew 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


' Price. * Price. 

I April IS. April 22,i 

i 


Red. Yield 
April 22, 


Australia 3*4%.I965-69 ' 

Australia 6%. 1974-76 

I Ceylon 4% . 1973-75 

I New Zealand 6%. 1976-80 

I Northern Rhodesia 6% .1978-81 

I South Africa 3';%.1965-67 

Southern Rhodesia 413%.1987-92 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%. 1959-89 

Birminthant 4*4%.1967-70 

Bristol 5% . 1971-73 

Corporation of London 5*4%. 1976-79 , 

I LCC3% . after 1920 

LCC S%.1980-83 , 

Jliddleiex 5>4%.... 1980 ' 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


1964 

1964 

1964 



— 

£ 

s. 

d.' 

89*. 

89*2 

5 

12 

61 

101*^ 

101 

5 

16 

61 

66i> 

66', 

8 

16 

61 

lOI'a 

1 I0I<4 

5 

19 

01 

80 

< 94 

7 

15 

6p 

91% 

i 94 

S 

M 

0/ 

56 

1 57 1 

8 

12 

01 

86*4 

85*4 

6 

4 

01 

94% 

: 94*, 

S 

9 

01 

8634 

> 96*4 

5 

14 

01 

96*2 

! 93i2* 

5 

16 

01 

48 

1 47*. 1 

! 6 

6 

6f 

90*^ 

' 89% i 

5 

17 

01 

93% 

93*4 

5 

18 

0 


Atdi. Topeka ... 

Can. Pacific_ 

Pennsylvania .... 
Union Pacific .. 
Amer. Electric. 
Am. Tel. B Tel, 
Cons. Edison. 
im. Tel. « Tel.. 
Western Union 

Alcoa. 

Alumlnlunt.... 
Amer. Cen..... 
Am. Smeltiiif.. 
Am. VhccM ... 


Beth. Steel . 

K."!' 


A|,rH 

s 


if'* 

4|t| 

s?; 

80% 

31% 

43% 

H% 

43% 

JT* 

68 % 


Agll 

S 


41% 
142% 
87*4 { 
58% 

347, I 

80*4 ■ 
31*4 
43% 
98lf 
86 

5!: 

♦I'* 


Chryaler. 

Cot. Palmolive. 
Crown Zeller.. 
Oliclllers Seag.. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak ... 
Ford Motor ... 
Gen. Electric .. 
General Foods. 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil ....... 

H^ns......... 

Int, Bus. Mads.. 
Int. Harvester.. 
Inter. Nkkef .. 


Ajsril 

$ 


477* 

427a* 

96I4 

n% 


April! 


April I April 

' IS 22 

% I % 


52% 


25% > 2574 
, 73 % 

1261% i2603i 
I27I2 I28>3 
57% I 58*2 
8534 ' 86 
I 89% ; 89*4 

: 81% ' 8214 

I 43% I 42% 
551, 55% 

I 39 38% 

l584 594 

i 70% 70*4 

76*4 I 81% 


I Inter. Paper .. 

I Kennecott. 

I Litton Inds. 

Monsanto. 

I Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 

, Sears Roebuck. 

' Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Sund. Oil Ind.. 
Sund. Oil N.).. 

I Union Carbide. 

U.S. Steel. 

We«. Bectrle.. 
! Woolworth.... 
j Xerox. 


33% j 33% 
81% 82*2 
713* 67% 

7334 ! 75 
27% I 2734 


i 743s 
84*4 
I 34*2 

lioe% 

1 4834 

70*4 

6734 

86*4 

128 


74% 

81% 

33% 

109% 

46% 

71% 

70% 

85)4 

I253| 


57 ! 563, 

34*4 34 

87«4 i 84*4 
93*4 95 


Standard and Poor's 


(1941-43-10) 


1964 

425 ! 

Yield 

25 

Yield 

1 50 

YIelf 

Govl 

Yield 

Industrials 

% 

. Relb 

% 

1 UciMcies 

y# 

Bonds 

% 

Mar. 25 

83-87 

2-96 

42-39 

4-27 

66 79 

1*30 

85-55 

4-22 . 

April 1 

84-16 

in 

,42-81 



1*37 

* S*ss 

4-21 

8 

84-71 

43-i2 

4*21 

r 3*Sf 

05*44 

4*23 

.. 15 

85-10 

2*92 

43-19 

4-22 

67-40 

3-3S 

85-55 

4-22 

.. 22 

0S-S3 

^•92 

43*47 

4-19 

67*72 

3*33 

•5-55 

4-22 

425 Industrials 4-44lfh.^0i!iO (Apkn I7> 1964 )l 

low. 79*74 den. 2, IM4). 

1 


Prices, 19il^ 


High 

58/4ia 

51/4% 

19/9 

79/1% 

72/7% 

73/1% 

60/- 

41/6 

:24*3,4 

58^9 

36/- 

. 54/914 

U21U 

r53/- 

K28I1,4 

■ 49/3 
36/- 
34/- 
71/- 
53/9 
15/4*2 
16/1*2 
17/3 
36/- 

15/7*2 

17/7*2 

15/1*2 

28/7*2 

24/3 

20/9 

66 /- 

26/- 

18/9 

66/6 

26/6 

34/- 

13/6 

17/3 

30/- 

28/6 

22/6 


Low 

53/9 
, 38/3% 
£22%s 
51/3 
32/7*2 
47/6 

^44/i 

1 ?^ 
62/- 
, 48/6 

14/9 

i 28/- 

I14/3 
16/- 
13/6 
24'9 
22 /- 
17/6 
61/6 
i 24/6 
16/9 


Ud Two 
Dividends 
(tf) (b) (e) 


A ORIMNARY 


! 58/3 
. 22/7*2 
28/3 
' 12/3 
13/10*2 
i 25/3 
23/9 
; 17/1% 


' 22/4*2 
i 17/- 


27/3 
20/3 , 

45/3^ , 39/6 

48/412 I 42/7% 
16/3 14/7*2 


‘I*:. 

rki 

6% If 

4 a 
3*10 

|$2*I0 e 
9 c 
4*4 a 
7%0 
, II/- b 

"01 

15 b 

2% 0 
6*40 

3 0 

5 o 
H b 
22*26 

4 0 

4 0 
4*20 

M'lC 
6%0 
10 6 
10 c 

6 a 
10 b 

5*1 b 
9 c 

16 a 
3%0 
I6*2b 

5 0 
10 c 

17 c 

4*8 a j 
5 0 
5.0 
4%0 
3%0 


21/3 
21 /- 
39/6 
45 / 1*2 
27/3 
• 3/3 


25 10* 

27/3 
46/4*2 
52/9 
33/93., 

15 10*: 

70/10*2 60/3 

36/9 29/9 

33/- 27/10*2 

71/1 56/- 

72/6 61 '9 

t£l7V,* £165,« 
42/1*2 38/6 

28/6 25/- 


9 6 
5 b 
\ 20 c 
. 31*4 c 

I 20 c 
! 5 a 

I 35 e 

I 7*2 0 

' 55, I** 

13*30 

tll'IC 

iO B a 
122% 0 


kt\ 

■St- 

lOtJc 
4*4 b 
7%b 

7*20 

6*26 

6*46 

8 b 
12*26 
4 0 

4 o 

9 b 
9*26 
9 6 

5 0 

12*26 
5 a 
5 0 
15 b 

5 a 

3 0 

4*2 0 

7 0 

8 % 6 

6 q 
I2%6 
12% c 
7*20 

15 6 
10 6 

t%6 

894 b 


ICT 

1964 




dcniior 



30 9 
. 32/- 
63/9 
49/6 
12/3 


4 o 
2 a 

6*4 0 

10 0 
14*40 

9*26 

11*40 

16*26 

I4%2b 

18*3 6 

13% o 
18-3 b 
tl8'jb 


30/9 j 

i 15/- 1 
. *7/3 ; 

15/- i 
I 26/4*2 
23,/6 

: 19/6 . 

, 63/6 
25 10*2 
18/9 

1 66 /- ' 
, 26/1*2 , 
1 J4/- 
I 12/7*2 
i 15/7*2 

. 22/4%* j 
26/9 

■ 20/- I 

lil/i ' 

' 15/3 


50/3 

li'- 

53/9 

41/3 

!623iis 

51/3 

34/9f 

49/3 

iDlis 

« 

32/9 

62/6 

48/6 

H/9 

15/9 


i 


;-r;3f-.p4 

. 

Australie A N. Z.£1 54/- 

Blc. W»d. A S. Amer. £1 41/3 

Benk of Montreal... .$10 •£23<i(| 

Bank of New S. Wales £20 ' 51 /I 

BarcUysDCb.£1 ! 34/6T 

Chartered....£1 49/3 

Htm^'g. A Stung... .82$ £20% 

NatXom. Bk. Scot. 10/- 48/3 ' 

Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 .£26*i|4 

Standard Bank.£1 47/- 

Hambros.5/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 

Schrodert.£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bownsaker.5/- , 

Umbard Banking ...5/- I 15/3 
Mercantile Credit ...5/- I 16/3 
United Domins. Tst... 5/- 
BRfiWERWS, ttt. 

Allied Breweries ....5/- 
Bass, Mitchells A B. . .5/- 
Charrington United. .5/- 

Dbtillers.10/- 

Guinnev.5/- 

Harvoyt.5/- 

Scottish A Newc. Brew. £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whitbread *A'.5/- 

■UILDING. PAINT, Eu. 

Associated Portland.. .£1 
British Plaster Bd....l0/- 

Richhi^ Cotuin.5/- 

Crittali Hff..5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

Lendoq Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland.5/- 

Wall Paper.5/- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright A Wilson...5/- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisens...£1 

1CI. £1 , 

Monsanto.5/- ' 

DRAPERY A STORES 
Boots Pure Drug. .. 

Montague Burton... 10/- 

Debenhams...10/- , 

GUS ‘A’..,...5/- I 49/(12 

House of Fraser .,..5/- I 31/3 
Lewis's Invest. Tstw .4/- 14'l0l2 

Marks A Spencer *A’ 5/- 1 68/9 

United Drapery.5/- 36/1*2 

Woolworth.5/- 29/9 

OIL 

British Petroleum ... .£1 , 70/4*2 

BurmahOil.£1 7l 10% 

Royal Dutch... . 20 fl. £I61%« '£I6'IS,4' 

Shell Transport.5/- 41- '40/9 

Ultramar ...10/- 26,/- > 25/- 


14/10% 


I 1 25/6 
! 26/6 


69/6 

’ 7I/_4*2 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEA^ STOCKS 


I Apr. 1^: Apr. 22 


I Apr. 15'Apr. 22 


j Apr. 15 Apr. 22 


FRANCE I Fr< 

Air Liquide... ' 77 
BanquedePans I 35 

Citroen. 15 

C. F. Petrole.. , 24 
Cie. G. d'ElecL! 54 
Machines Bull. II 

Pechiney.1 2J 

Pnneempi.... ' 33 

Rhane«Poulenci 36 

S.I.M.' 32 

Saint-Gobain.. j 26 

Utinor.I 15 

Index ... 97‘l 
High.... t07‘2 

Lmx . 91 6 

Dec. 31. I9b3n 


I. I GERNANT 

I A.E.G. 

i-9! Bad'che.AnIHn. 

I I Bayer. 

' Cornmergbank. 

OeutacHe Bank. 
1 I'HoeChstFerb... 

I Kundienkredit .■ 
' I Loewenbrau.. k‘ 
I'Si Mannesmann ;. 

rSIempni.i,. 

(•5 ^yssert•Htiette 
'U Volkswagen . 


% 

513 

576*; 

593 

567 

S5 

447 

1.065 

246 

556 

234 

588 


HOLLAND- % I , % 

A.K.U.. 53514^ 5»*4 

Biienkorf. 863 868*2 

Heinekent .... 528 4i8|| 

Incerunie (FI^O) FI.IOI IFI.^n 


(13.1.64) 

(24.3.64) 


< 100 . 


Flat. 

Monsecatinf. 

Motta. 

OHvetil 

hSa..!! 
T* ’itj 


I 

76,890 

3.395 

•JS 

iSli, 

14,000 

MTS 



Hersurtt Index 108-13 (08-72 

High.., . In-46 (6.4.64) 

low......... 99 M a/.64) 

Dee. 31, WOmiOOi 


Fres. 
. 6,020 
11.125 
; 4,250 
2.324 
5.160 
16,425 
5,820 
2,735 
91B 

•r — 


k. N. Hoogoyen 

Kon. ZoufKet. 
Philips (FI.25).. 
Rebecb IFIJO). 
Rotterdam Bk.. 
Thomassdn A D. 
Valeurop... .\. 
Zwanenberg .. I 


669*6W*2* 

I 875*^ 9(0 
|Pt.l55nFI.I58-7 
IfL229 Ifi.230 
334 . 330 
, 725 ! 734 
In. 7I 0FI. 71-2 
970 


I Frca.'' 

iArbbd.^....... 6,060 

Oque.NM.deBel, 1.1,050 
Bq^. Soe. Gen. { 4)2AI 
Cpcfcprill-Oui.| 2|3i4 
Sspereiiwe Long; 3,270 

Hoboken. 16,42$ 

InneveckMi .... j S.8B0 
Photo Geveert. j 2,740 



Index... 3S0-2 350-5 

High.... 356-4 (15.1.64) 

Lolv..... 3139-3 (28.2,64) 

1953m (00. 


Atfa Lav8£%;^. 

Xapt.IT... 

Elektrolbx .... 
Efics^B.Kr.3S 
Skertd. BenJeen. 
Sv. Ceilulete.,. 
5v. Hendelsbank 
Tandsck.BKr.50 




• Ex dividend. t Yax free. 

(e) Interim dividend, (b) FlAil_ 

(p) Resulting from split of Federation 


i AMumod everage Ufa. 7 yean. IThe net redemption yields alio 
ilvNleKd. (d) Yekr's dWl^nd. fi)T6 eSHNsTdate. (f) Kt yield, 
ition of Rhodesia A Nyaselsnd Stock. Japnneio prices supplied by Dsiw 


Dsiws Securitlis, Tokyo. Canadian 65 Stock InduNrlai Index luopHod by the Montreal Stock Exauinge. 




















































































rie*. I Fricw, 

W 


; St... 

,^,- 

f '2^ 


162/6 137/6 

IOiS|» i 97, 

IT/i 111/. 

95/- 82/3 


Sit 3811 o SB's 8 

60/1 35 8 30 0 

5 t262j e mh c 

55/3 ^ .J2i2at 25 ft 

32/3 112)0 IS ft 

9h SO « so ft 

37/6 Mo 13 ft 

97, t20 0 t95 ft 

21 t252',2C fiftPje 

35/. I IS oj 162)6 

82/3 7>20 1114ft 


223/9 

■;«/- I 

.)W3 

f»yft 

117/6 

100 /* 

!&;>- 

, 48/1012 

t *> W <"1 


MKiaKAL aMDW t ‘ ’’ 

Croton f^rii{nM>ft 5/^ liS? JR*®**' 

MIpiUmft Work! 400. (34/6 438/9 

BiiiMwcko36/f 

gS»;<i:-:: 5 p Im 

Imnrmt Oombuft ..9/; 

•BA..IW- W ■ <Is/ffi 

Cudlt K^.;...'.«t 7V4U n/t 

fiSkMarlti...5/- .17/11^ 47^4': 

.RfOOM Chains.£1 46/l'a 40/3 

TutMlavastmantt.....£1 .M/9. ' 48/i 

VIekors.£1 '3iyi»i 29/6 

Ward <Thos. W.).£1 .6^- 64/- 

V^tinan Smith Owan 5/- 14^1*2 15/9 

WoodaH-Ouct^...5/- 15/6 IS/- 

% 

IncarntHiiMtal Siorti. .5/- ; 16/- JV® 

I. tybhs^A’.^£1 72/4 I W/0 

Ranks Hevis.10/- 36/712 34/1'a 

Spillars.S>- 14/9* 44/-* 

Tdta^Lyla.£1 ,39/S 3Ril7i} 

Titco Storas. I/* i/f*2 4/iO' 

Mliact.5/- , IS/- I I4/7I1 

irtCj^ar.Tobac...lO/- SI/3* SO/3* 

fiJSKIr ..10/- I2I/9 i5/4ij 

l!^lalToft«:eo....'.'£l ,63/. 60/3 

INSUIIAlia 

Britannic.5/- ; S^s . 8I4 

ComRitrcial Union . .5/- 62^ ! 62/3 

Equity * Law Ufa...5/- 57* ( 5*2 

CwftralAeddant ...5/- 59/3* ,57/9* 

Guardian.5/- 32/6* 32/6* 

Ucid.R GanarsI ....5/- IOI4* I 9V 

Northern ft EmpI.£1 165/- ,160/- 

Peari ..S/- , I0»,4* 1 I0»,6* 

Prudantiai 'A'.6/- 23«2 23», 

Royal...,.5/- 36/-^ 35/4 

Birfield.5/-J 17/-- m/IO'; 

British Motor.5/- I8/6I1 18/- 

laftiar Cars 'A'.S/- ' 36/1 'a 32/1 'a 

Rolb-Royee.£1 < BB/SU 35/3 

Rooces Motors ‘A*. .6/- ; 7/034 6/914 

Laytmd Motors.£1 l09/7ii' 116/- 

I Brifltel Aeroplane .. 10/- 22/612 22/9 

I Hawker Siddeley.£1 32/7*2 . 31/6 

Dowry Group. 10/- 35/6 35/6 

{ Dunlop Rubber .. .10/- 39/8*4 38/614 

Joseph Lucas.£1 78/6*2 79/7*2 

Pressed Steel.5/- 16/694 16/3 

Triplex ... 10/- 30/10*2 131/3 

Anslo-Aniericen....l0/- 216/4*2 ;208/9 
ConsoMd. Gold Fields £1 95/- 93/4 

General Mininf.£1 138/9* 137/6^ 

Union Corporation..2/6 91/-* ! 83/6f 

Free State Geduld.. .5/- 1106/3* 1103/9* 

W. Driefentein.10/- ' 96/3 95/7*2 

Western Deep *A’.... £1 I 68/9 I 67/6 
Western Holdings ...5/- 166/^* 160/fiy 

Winkelhaak.10/-| 19/101 a 19/7I2 

Chartered.,.15/-< 55/6 53/4 

Rho^Aniio-Amer. 10/- ; 68/9 68/4 

Rhod.Sei^ionTsc. ..£1 47/4(2 64;6>2 

Tanianylka Cons.... 10/- | 12/f 12/- 

De Beqn Defd. Reg. 5/- |282/4 »/- 




30/4 31/- 

6/7I2 4/6 

43/9 63/f 

ll/IOlj 12/4 

lO/J fO/f 

, M/J IV3 

72/4 W/4 


59/3* , 57/9* 

■ 32/6* 32/6* 

I 10*4* I 9 I 4 * 

iTo^r.- ''X* 

I 33»2 1 23*. • 

j 86/3*' I M/J* 


121/3 . jU/ 


om 719^4 


25/IO'ir23/3 


5®^! f*/* S'* ^ « AngloNorneii.£1 ; 69/tf 64/99 216 

3 2d BHt. ft Com'wealih. 10/- 19/4 19/3 5 06 

17/10*2 H6/3 1 Nil c 6 c Canard.....kl 14/4*2 14/- $-80 

33/- 24/4*1 I 8 « 8 c Fgr«e«WUhy...£1 27/9 28/3 $ U 

39/3 32/1*2 3 o 7ft P ft Q Oefd.£1 34/« 33/- 4 04 

17/- 12/104 Nile 3 c Royal Mail.£1 13/1*2 13/- 4-42 


?‘4 I . j 95/6 


JNl/9 144 

A:a 


** Ylalds bued on assumed dividendsAllied Irenfbundert. 25%. Adloc. Television, 45%. ftarcltys OCO. 10%. ftHMoT Aeroplane. 12%. British Petroleum, I i7<%. tax fre,!. after s$rip iMM 
Brooke Bond ' 8 *. 7*2%. tax free, after ecrip tnue. Burmah Oil, 1^4%. Butlin's. 67*2%. Calleo Printers. 1271%. Disciiierf. 10*2%. Guinnesa I9>i%. Modt^u Trust, i7>f% 
, Rank OrganIsatioir, f7'2%. SheH Trsmsport, 38%, tax free. TeMO Stores, 20% Thorn CkMCrieal, 20% Triplex Holdings, 11% 
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M<mEY AND EXCHANGES 


.?IfE ECONOMISti AI»*K 

■:v, \r<‘’ 

, 1 . 1 ,. 0 . 1.1 






Kev itdKlCy Am AASftAAOe AATfiS 
AAril 22 


London 


Bank jr«t« (from 

^4%,2r/a/(M).. 


'i 


.7 nocfce: 
Ciaariog bank!..., 
Oitcoufl( bouMt,. • 
Local MMkoriCfOi,.. 
3 mwitfut'ffxod: 

Local audiorici«t..tf 
.Fimuf^boifios.... 
Call inowr t 
CUarlfli banki* 

m(n(mu|n. 

Oa]f-coHriaf toroad < 


3 

3 

4*4 

S 

»-5‘i 


3*i- 




Markot Btaoowni rataa 

{3mnth$')i % 
Tfoaiury b>ll»... ¥(« 
flank bibs...... 

Pin^a^labiib.. 5>4-^>4 

■uro-dollar dopoaka: 

7 days’ notice... 3 * 2-4 
3 months’...... 4-4*i 

iiirMtorllnf dopoabba 

(In Paris): 

2 asys’ noc)M... 4l|-4li 

3 months'. 4*»j4.*IMi4 


Nbw York 


TreMupy bllle : Markot MfMr : 

April IS.. 3-494 Bank bilU. 

375 

„ 20.. 3 -463 Cerw. of deposit. 

Forward covor (3 montha’): 

3 80 

Annual interatt dost. US dollart. 


CovBrBd Arbitrage Margin• 



• bllla . 


In favour of: 

London . 

London ...... 


ury b 

Prinso dank Bllla. 

Euro-dollar/UK local 

authority leant. London ........ t)i 

luro-donara/Burai>aaarllnd i London. >12 

t/mse oavarsd arb/troft nargim show the diffkrentiah in 
ratss «i fhe poriJwfar Mttrting attd dothr csstu. ds odfu$ted 
for the cast of f9f*/ard exchange cover, thown obove. 


TRCASURY BILL TENDERS 


Data of 
Tender 

1 Amount (£ million) 

A« 

Ri 

Alli 

9l<Oay 

Tender 

Issue 

Out- 

standing 

Offered 

Applied 

parage 
ite of 
9 tment 

Allotted 
at Mbr. 

Saw*. 

1963 
Apr. 19 

91-Oay 
220 0 

373-3 

a. 

73 

d. 

8-85 

’'fo 

2.670-0 

1964 







Jan. 

17 

210-0 1 

360-3 

74 

3-63 

38 

3.130-0 

84; 

210-0 

362-3 

74 

3-81 

36 

3.100 0 

.. 

31 

200 0 

383-3 

75 

2 01 

10 

3,070 0 

Feb. 

7 

200-0 

4041 

75 

5-97 

9 

3,030-0 


14 

210-0 

174-4 

75 

6 84 

21 

2,980-0 


21 

lio-o 

335-2 

75 

8 80 

56 

2,940 0 

.. 

28 

220-0 

349-9 

86 

1-66 

68 

2,mo 

Mar. 

6 

220-0 

375-5 

86 

0-42 

39 

2450-0 


13 

220-0 

400-1 

85 

11-85 

27 

2.8100 


20 

220-0 

iSi-s 

85 

11-94 

41 

2,790 0 

I. 

26 

220-0 

3S6-6 

86 

0 41 

45 

2,790 0 

Apr 

3 

220-0 

385-1 

86 

0-12 

34 

2.790 0 

10 

230-0 

413-4 

86 

0 25 

32 

2,770 0 

•• 

J7 

220 0 

384-1 

86 

0 41 

37 

2,790 0 


* On i^ril 17(h tenders for 9l>dsy bills it £98 I 81 6 d. 
secured 3/ per cent, higher tenders tfaing illoited in full. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

A FURTHER rise in British Treasury bill 
rate (for the second week), another 
decline in the United States rate (for the 
fourth week), and a general strengthening 
of sterling in the foreign exchange markets 
which brou^t down the cost ^ forward 
cover on sterling, all helped this week to 
swing to London’s favour the covered arbit¬ 
rage margin on of three-months 

Treasury bills, as well as the margins on 
swaps oi other international money market 
instruments. At Friday’s bill tender in 
London the Discount syndicate submitted 
an unchanged common bid of £98 18 s. 6 d. 
for the eighth straight week since Bank rate 
was raised, but as total applications fell its 
allotment rate rose to 37 per cent compared 
with 32 per cent in the preceding week. The 
bill rate, clearly hovering around the point 
at which the authorities now want it, inched 
up o.i 6 d. per cent to 86 s. o. 4 id. per cent. 
In New York, the average rate of discount 
on three-months bills at Monday’s auction 
fell to 3.463 per cent from 3.484 per cent 
on continuing strong demand for short-term 
Government obligations. 

A slight change has been made this week 
in the calculations of covered arbitrage 
margins in the adjacent column. The com¬ 
parisons between British and American bill 
rates are now of the middle point between 
buying and selling market quotations on 
Wednesday, instead of between the average 
discounts at the weekly bill tenders m 
London and New York. In New York on 
Wednesday this week that market quotation 
was 3.450 per cent. 

Bank of England Returns 


Hmumm 


■ 

Discounts and advances .. i 65-7 

Notes in circulation ..... 2.360-6 

41-0 
2.522 6 

39 5 
2,5)5 5 


Lbwbbif~ aosiNB ixfcftAwyf; HAtitb 

Bpot' ' ' 

I EUmcIw Limia I April M 


yt». 

OuiBdUn $ . I 
Frtnch Fr.,, 
Swte Fr. .,. ; 
flfigian Fr. . j 

I 


2’7$^n» 

11 •94.I2-S4^« 

137 06- 

N2 OS 
9 3ei^t0-28|i 
11 037-11 363 
17^1775 


19 0612-19-62 
72-28-73'345 


l2>08i2-*4 

139 32*2- 

37*1 

I009>4-IOIO 

ll•li•4-*x 


April 22-. 

2‘79fr^ 

m 

'?iTO 

_ 1749-12 

14^38*2-14 H'SfliA 

If30>gr4 l9-30r«5j?9 

- n*3f3fl 


Dutch QI 4 .. 

W. Gbt. Dm. 

ImMbd Lira . ! 

SwBdwh Kr.' 

C3^Uh Kr. . ! 

AwtrianSch. ] 

* O^ial limiti. 

Three Months Forward 

Ufiltad SutasS. 

Canadian $.. 

Franch Fr.. 

Swisi Fr.. 

lalfian Fr. 

Dutch Gld. 

W. Carman Dm. ... 

Italian Lira...i 7*4' 

Gold Price at Fixing 

I par fine oz .' 35'08*1 I 

Investment Currencies 

invaitmant $ (London); % pm i0l3|. 
Security £ (Naw York): %di*, 0-3 I 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


IS rorwari 

pm 

'te."dr 

2 *|-l%c. pm 
IS-ldc. pm 
3*2-3*4C. pm 
4l4-4p(. pm 
4 <^l 4 dro dis 


•••-'ue. pm 

34-3*2pf. pm 
i4-9'4Tlra dit 




35-07 


II*, 

0 5 


£’000 

Estimate 

1964-65 

to 

April 20, 
1963 

April 1, 
1964, 
to 

April 18, 

1964 

Weak 

ended 

1 K" 

1963 

Week 

ended 

April 

18. 

IH4« 

Ord. lUvanue 
Income Tex.... 

3043.000 

65,564 

73.149 

20,253 

24,488 

Qther Revenue. 

4412.000 

172,498 

191,897 

50.788 

76J00 

Total. 

7415,000 

238,062 

265,046 

71,041 

I08J88 

Ord. flupend. 
Supply Services. 

6549.000 

250,900 

217.100 

86.400 

9im 

Other. 

839,000 

47.563 

52,611 

12,598 

15,575 

Teui. 

7J$ifiOO 

291,463 

U9.7II 

90.998; 106,575 

"Abovevllne” 

•urplua 


.. 



or Defitit..., 

60.401 

4,665 

27.957 

5,787 

’’Below-line” Expenditure* 

36,314 

57.266 

4,077 

28,977 

Total flurplua or Doficit 

96,715 

67,931 

32,034 

35,764 

Non Ma 

rkBt Borrowino 



Net receipts from ; 

Tax Rasarve Certificates. 

4,726 

7,159 

7M 

625 

Savings Certificates. 

-8,500 

-4.700 

-3,100 

-2,300 

Defence Bonds 

. 

70 

628 

258 

- 238 

Premium Savings Bonds. 

2,200 

1.400 

1,200 

500 

Total. 


- 1,504 

4,487 

-931 

-1.413 

* Net repayments from the C 

ivii Contingencies 

Fund 

£7 million in 1964-^5 compared with £8 million in i963>64. 


WHO BORROWS IN EUROPE 


F or the United States balance of pay¬ 
ments, the big question raised by this 
year’s activi^ in Europe’s capital mar¬ 
kets is the kfcntity of the lenders. About 
the identity of the borrowers there is no 
such mystery. Japan has taken the lion’s 
share, foUowed by Norway and Denmark. 
However, the authorities in T<^yo have now 
become concerned at tl^ spate of Japanese 
issiusl^nooding the European market and 
have 'Started to “ control the traffic ” by 
askings Japanese firms to se^> their govern¬ 
ment’s consent before starting negotiations 
with underwriters. In dnycase, Japanese 
and Scandinavian borrowers may start mov¬ 
ing back to New York for some of their 
funds once the American interest tax is 
passed, removing the preset^ i^jinccr tain ty in 
that market. 


LOANS IN EUROPE 


Iniarnational capital borrowing! arrangad or announced 
in London and continental centres from |anuary lit. 1964, 
to date, in US $ million!, or the equivalaot. 

JAPAN. 128; 


LOANS IN NEW YORK 


Govarnmenc ... 

Municipalmes. 

Privato companim . 


NORWAY. 

Government. 

Municipalitiai . . . 

Private and tamt-privata undei takings. 

DiNMARK. 

Government. ... . . 

Muntcipglitle,. 

Public afenciaa. 


36*2 

65 

27 


25 

IS 

27 


69 

25 

10 

34 

43 


Canada . 

Europe. 

Japan .. 

Israel. 

Latin America. 


US $ millions 
1956^0 
346 


50 

7 

SO., 

24 


OTHBII lUROPflAN.... 

Auairian Government. 

Council of Europe Re^^atablishment Fund .... 

COuneiJ of Europe flafuiee Retettlemen^ Fund ... '5 

biltuto Mobillare itelTaho. . 10 ' 


World flank . ^133 


4i 


Aunral'ia^ New Zealand, 
South Africa ........ 


JO 


1961 

337 

57 
61 

58 
18 
12 

80 


1962 

457 

195 

101 
60 

102 
84 


- o 
77 


bmuto Mobillara it«l 
ISRAIL (private companiea) 

total. .t.^ ...i f.. 


TOTAL . 


833 L87i6 


819*2 


* AH but $270 million in the firat >iaK of tiU year. 


1963 

736 

172 

165 

■35 


18 

1,294* 


lli.|ii>KTviJ 3' a Nf'vspiMvr \iH'h«*ii'.i.i1 :• 

NcwnpupvI 1 td 


Sci.niid ( liii^ Vlull 
ui KjJci 5ir<..-i 


PosiOWvV ^Oiiaun ' PrimeJ m LilalMiul nj St Clcmcnis fid, Lonclon. E C 4 Poblmhcd by The Ltonomlff 

I onUon S.W I. ' ItkphoiK ■ NVIinj 5..11 KSU Posiuac on this issue: L/K 41 d ; O^ersvus 9 jd. 



































































^This white goop might well revolutionize the toothpaste industry 


This goop contains Lustre-Phos*—the 
dentifrice base made today. Without 
en»ption, Lustre-Phos is whiter, brighter, 
smoother, more uniform. So are tooth¬ 
pastes made with it. 

Lustre-Phos has “controlled cleaning 
x>wer“: rigidly controlled abrasiveness 
^hat g^ves maximum cleaning with mini- 
npm risk of tooth damage. Booster ab- 
a^ves are never ne^ed in formulations 
.dhg Lustre-Phos. 

vlMisanto makes Lustre-Phos syntheti- 
It has none of the property varia- 
V found in natural products. Lustre- 


Phos is always pure, uniform, stable. Al¬ 
ways flows easily. Never cakes, never 
clogs equipment. Age and extreme tem¬ 
peratures won’t affect its viscouty. 

And Lustre-Phos is compatible with all 
commonly used toothpaste ingredients— 
including most therapeutic reagents. 
Lustre-Phos even costs less than such 
commonly used bases as pyro- and in¬ 
soluble meta-phosphates. 

If your business is toothpaste, Lustre- 
I^os may sound too good to be true. We 
invite you to prove it to yourself. Contact 
your local Monsanto ^es Reimsenta- 


tive for a free laboratory sample of tooth¬ 
paste made with Lustre-Phos. Or write on 
your business letterhead: Monsanto Com¬ 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri 6S166, U.S.A. 

Test the Lustre-Phos sample.. Compare 
it with your present paste. Brush with it. 
See how beautifully Lustre-Phos pdishes 
teeth. See for yourself how Lustre-Phos 
makes your present dentifrice base a thing 
of the past. Monsanto Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, U.S.A. 


Tmdtmmrk 9f MoMiato; a^^Ueof^ kuktinfiM 
•ti nMferiflle aM undtr thi§ t raimaf k. 



THB ECONOMIST APtLlL 


TRAINS VS PLANR 


You might think planes havd the 
edge. Not entirely true. The new 
Hitachi Superexpress streaks down 


the tracks at a phenomenal 155 
miles per hour. 

When the Superexpress goes into 
operation in late 1964 it will equal 


total airline time on the Tokyo 


Osaka run, 320 miles in only three 


hours: A new era in railroading 


IS about to begin. 


Add to the speed the convenience 


of one carrier, no to and from 


airport travel, no waiting. You go 


downtown to downtown in one 


comfortable seat. The Superexpress 


achieves what many experts believed 


impossible — trtuns that effectivety 
compete with aircraft^ 


This is only one example 
Hitachi versatility in industiy^ any 
industry. Hitachi manufactures 
more than 10,000 basic products 
from turbines and generators* ter 


transformers and trains. Anything 
powered by electricity and a ffew 


things that are not. 


Hitachi brings you the finest first. 


Look for the name and buy with 


confidence. 
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